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FRENCH  EDITION  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL 

The  French  edition  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  will  begin  publi- 
cation with  the  next  issue,  dated  July  14  (No.  1015).  This  edition  will  be 
issued  free  to  addresses  in  Canada  up  to  the  1st  of  January  next,  when  the. 
subscription  rate  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  English  edition,  $1  per  annum. 
The  subscription  prices  to  addresses  outside  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  $3.50 
per  annum  (single  copies,  10  cents  each).  Remittances  may  be  made  by  post 
office  or  express  orders,  or  drafts,  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa,  and 
addressed  to  "  The  Accountant,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Canada." 

Applications  for  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  J.  E.  RAY'S  ITINERARY  IN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Manchester,  who  has  been 
on  a  business  tour  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec,  will  shortly  undertake 
a  tour  of  Ontario,  the  itinerary  for  which  is  as  follows: — 

Toronto   July  5  to  14  London   July  26  to  28 

Guelph   July  16  to  18  Ingersoll   July  30 

Gait   July  19  Brantford   July  31  to  August  1 

Kitchener   July  20  to  23  Welland   August  2 

Stratford   July  24  St.  Catharines   August  3  to  6 

Chatham   July  25  Hamilton   August  7  to  9 

Firms  in  Toronto  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ray  or  to 
interview  him,  should  direct  their  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that 
city.  In  the  case  of  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  itinerary,  requests 
for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board 
of  Trade. 
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BRITISH  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  APPLICABLE  TO  AUTO- 
MOBILES, ETC.,  OF  CANADIAN  ORIGIN 

(( 'ompiled  by  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division,,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch) 

'he  rates  of  duty  given  below  in  the  column  headed  "British  preferential 
tariff"  apply  to  Canada  and  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  the  British 
preferential  rates  in  some  cases  apply  to  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  or  to 
certain  specified  portions  of  it.  The  general  tariff  is  applicable  to  goods,  the 
origin  of  any  country  outside  the  British  Empire.  In  those  tariffs  where  motor 
trucks,  motor  cycles  and  parts  or  accessories  of  motor  vehicles  are  specified  by 
name,  they  are  also  mentioned  specially  in  this  statement.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  parts  of  motor  vehicles  would  be  rated  for  duty  under  the  tariff  item 
most  suitable  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  part  in  question.  On  this 
account  it  has  not  been  found  desirable  to  attempt  to  include  all  tariff  items 
which  might,  in  certain  tariffs,  be  applicable  to  parts  or  accessories  of  motor 
vehicles. 

British 
Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 

United  Kingdom  (including  Northern  Ireland): 

Motor  cars,  including  motor  bicycles  and  motor  tricycles  adval.    f  of  full  rate       33§  per  cent 

Accessories  and  component  parts  of  motor  cars,  motor  bicycles,  or 

motor  tricycles,  other  than  tyres  ad  val.   §  of  full  rate       33£  per  cent 

Motor  cars  which  are  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  and  Excise  to  be  constructed  and  adapted  for  use, 
and  intended  to  be  used  solely  as  motor  omnibuses,  or  motor  am- 
bulances, or  in  connection  with  the  conveyance  of  goods  or  burden 
in  the  course  of  trade  or  husbandry,  or  by  a  local  authority  as  fire 
engines  or  otherwise  for  the  purposes  of  their  fire  brigade  service, 
and  chassis,  component  parts  and  accessories,  which  are  so  proved 
to  be  intended  to  be  used  solely  for  any  such  motor  cars,  are  not 
charged  with  import  duty,  except  in  so  far  as  Key  Industry  Duty 
and  Depreciated  Currency  Duty  may  be  chargeable. 

If  a  motor  car,  motor  bicycle  or  motor  tricycle  is  imported  with 
tyres  attached,  the  value  of  the  tyres  is  deducted  for  the  purpose 
of  the  charge  of  duty. 

Engineers'  hand  tools  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Irish  Free  State: — 

Same  duties  as  in  United  Kingdom. 

Xew  Zealand: — 

"N.e.i."  means  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  New  Zealand  tariff. 
In  addition  to  the  rates  quoted  below  there  is  a  primage  duty  of 
one  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof,  viz.: — 

(1)  Motor  vehicles  n.e.i.,  including  tractors  driven  by  gas,  oil,  or 
electricity,  suited  for  use  in  warehouses,  or  upon  wharves  and 

pavements  adval.   10  per  cent        25  per  cent 

(2)  Single  seated  bodies  n.e.i.,  in  addition  to  the  duty  payable  under 

clause  (1)  hereof  each   £5  £7  10s. 

(3)  Double  seated  bodies  n.e.i.,  in  addition  to  the  duty  payable 

clause  (1)  hereof  each    £10  £15 

(4)  Bodies  with  fixed  or  movable  canopy  tops,  e.g.,  landaulette, 
limousine,  taxi-cab,  and  similar  types,  and  n.e.i.  (excluding  those 
unsuited  for  carrying  passengers),  in  addition  to  the  duty  payable 

under  clause  (1)  hereof  each    £15  £22  10s. 

Motor-cycles,  fittings  for — viz.,  spokes,  in  the  rough  or  finished;  and 
the  following  articles  when  not  plated,  japanned,  enamelled,  or 
varnished — viz.,  drop  forgings,  stampings,  wood  or  metal  rims 
(not  bored),  forks,  stays,  handle-bars,  and  seat-pillars,  unbuilt, 
bracket  shells,  fork,  and  stay-ends,  fork-tips,  bridges,  crowns,  and 

lugs  adval.    Free  10  per  cent 

*  While  an  effort  is  made  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  on  customs  duties  in  force  in 
other  countries,  it  is  not  practicable,  mainly  in  view  of  the  tariff  changes  that  are  being  constantly  made  and 
on  account  of  possible  difficu'ties  which  may  arise  in  interpreting  tariffs  to  guarantee  that  information  published 
on  this  subject  is  in  every  instance  up-tc-date  and  absolutely  correct. 
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BRITISH   PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS !     AUTOMOBILES  OF   CANADIAN   ORIGIN'  Continued 


New  Zealand — Concluded 

Motor-cycles,  also  hubs,  spindles  and  other  finished,  partly, 
finished,  or  machined  parts  of  the  same,  n.e.i.;  side-cars  for  motor- 
cycles ad  val. 

Gas-engines  and  oil-engines  entered  and  declared  for  use  on  cycles, 
motor-vehicles,  traction  engines  and  tractors  suited  for  use  in 
warehouses  or  upon  wharves  and  pavements  ad  val. 

Gas-engines  and  oil-engines,  n.e.i.: — 

Not  exceeding  100  brake  horse-power  ad  val. 

Exceeding  100  brake  horse-power  ad  val. 

Hot-air  engines,  and  other  pneumatic  motors  ad  val. 

Reversing-gears  for  gas  and  oil-engines,  n.e.i  ad  val. 

Sparking-plugs  for  oil-engines  ad  val. 

Electric  motors,  and  starters  or  controllers  therefor;  slide-rails  for 
electric  generators  or  electric  motors;  shunt  or  voltage  regulators. 
 ad  val. 

Speedometers  and  mileage  recorders,  suited  for  use  on  road  vehicles, 
 ad  val. 

Rubber  tires,  rubber  tiring,  and  inner  tubes  or  rubber  for  pneumatic 
tires,  n.e.i  ad  val. 

Rubber  tires,  bicycle,  tricycle,  perambulator,  and  similar,  and  inner 
tubes  of  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires,  not  exceeding  If  in.  in  diam- 
eter ad  val. 

Union  of  South  Africa: — 

Automobiles  not  being  specified  in  the  South  African  tariff  would  be 
dutiable  at  ad  val. 

Power  lorries  (presumably  including  motor  trucks)  ad  val. 

Motor  car  accessories  and  parts,  with  some  exceptions  ad  val. 

Commutators,  generators,  insulation  tape,  magnetos  and  parts,  mas- 
ter vibrators,  sparking  plugs,  S.T.  coils,  switches,  tension  wire  or 
insulated  wire,  terminals,  volt  meters,  gas  motors,  and  electric 
motors  ad  val. 

Pneumatic  tires,  rubber,  including  immediate  wrapper  per  lb. 

Tubes,  rubber,  for  motor  vehicles,  other  than  motor  cycles. .  per  lb. 

Tubes,  rubber,  for  motor  cycles  and  cycles  per  lb. 

Tires,  solid,  rubber  per  lb. 

Northern  Rhodesia  (except  Congo  Basin)  and  Southern  Rhodesia: — 
Vehicles: — 

Motor  cars  and  parts  thereof,  not  elsewhere  enumerated  ad  val. 

Motorcycles,  trailers  and  sidecars,  and  parts  thereof  ad  val. 

Power  lorries  ad  val. 

T  rinidad: — 

Carriages,  carts  and  wagons: — 

Motor  cars  ad  val. 

Motor  lorries  and  vans  ad  val. 

Bicycles  or  tricylces,  motor  ad  val. 

Parts  ad  val. 

British  Guiana: — 

Automobiles  and  parts,  apparently  dutiable  as  unenumerated  goods. 

 ad  val. 

British  Honduras: — 

Carriages,  carts  and  wagons: — 

Motor  cars  and  motor  vehicles  ad  val. 

Bicycles  or  tricycles,  motor  ad  val. 

Parts  ad  val. 

Barbados: — 

Carriages,  carts  and  wagons: — 

Motor  cars  and  motor  vehicles  ad  val. 

Motor  cars  and  motor  vehicles,  parts  ad  val. 

Bicycles  and  tricycles,  motor  ad  val. 

Bicycles  and  tricycles,  motor;  parts  ad  val. 

Grenada:: 

Carriages,  carts  and  wagons: — 

Motor  cars  ad  val. 

Motor  lorries  and  vans  ad  val. 

Bicycles  or  tricycles,  motor  ad  val. 

Parts  ad  val. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


10  per  cent 


15  per  cent 
Free 

10  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
Free 


Free 

10  per  cent 
10  per  cent 

Free 


17  per  cent 
Free 

17  per  cent 


Free 
9  pence 
6  pence 
9  pence 
2  pence 


17  per  cent 
12|  per  cent 
Free 


10  per  cent 
10  per  cent 
1 0  per  cent 
10  per  cent 


10  per  cent 
10  per  cent 
10  per  cent 


12  per  cent 
1 2  per  cent 
12  per  cent. 
12  per  cent 


20  per  cent 
12|  per  cent 
12£  per  cent 
10  per  cent 


General 
Tariff 


25  per  cent 


10  per  cent        25  per  cent 


25  per  cent 
10  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
25  per  cent 
20  per  cent 


10  per  cent 
25  per  cent  . 
25  per  tent 

10  per  cent 


20  per  cent 
3  per  cent 
20  per  cent 


3  per  cent 
1  shilling 
8  pence 
1  shilling 
3  pence 


20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
3  per  cent 


20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 


16f  per  cent       33|  per  cent 


20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 


24  per  cent 
24  per  cent 
24  per  cent 
24  per  cent 


30  per  cent 
181  per  cent 
18$  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
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British 

Preferential  General 

81.  Vincnt:—                                                                                          Tariff  Tariff 
Carriages,  carts  and  wagons: — 

Motor  can  adval.  11  percent'  16§percent 

Motor  lorries  and  vans  adval.  11  per  cent  16i  per  cent 

Bicycles  or  tricycles,  motor  ad  val.  11  per  cent  16^  per  cent 

Parts  adval.  11  per  cent.  16|  per  cent 

St.  Lucia: — 

( iarriftgBBi  carts  and  wagons: — 

Motor  cars  and  motor  vehicles  ad  val.  10  per  cent  15  per  cent 

Bicycles  or  tricycles,  motor  ad  val.  10  per  cent  15  percent 

Parts  adval.  10  per  cent  15  per  cent 

/X)  minica: — 

Carriages,  carts  and  wagons: — 

Motor  cars  and  motor  vehicles  ad  val.    10  per  cent         15  per  cent 

Bicycles  or  tricycles,  motor  ad  val.    10  per  cent         15  per  cent 

Parts  ad  val.    10  per  cent        15  per  cent 

Antigua: — 

Automobiles  and  parts  are  not  enumerated  and  are  apparently  duti- 
able at  ad  val.    10  per  cent         15  per  cent 

5/.  Kit  ts- Nevis:— 

Automobiles  and  parts  are  not  enumerated  and  are  apparently  duti- 
able at  adval.   10  per  cent         15  per  cent 

Montserrat: — 

Automobiles  and  parts  are  not  enumerated  and  are  apparently  duti- 
able at   ad  val.    1 0  per  cent         15  per  cent 

Virgin  Islands: — 

Automobiles  and  parts  are  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff  and  would 
apparently  be  dutiable  as  unenumerated  goods  at  ad  val.     8  per  cent         12  per  cent 

(  arts,  wagons,  cars  and  barrows  with  or  without  springs,  for  ordin- 
ary roads  and  agricultural  use,  not  including  vehicles  of  pleasure. .    Free  Free 

Bahamas: — 

Motor  ea-'S  ad  val.   15  per  cent         20  per  cent 

Motorcycles  adval.   37f  per  cent       50  per  cent 

Motor  trucks  or  parts  of  motor  cars  if  not  rated  for  duty  as  motor 

cars,  apparently  adval.    18f  per  cent       25  per  cent 

A  rebate  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duties  in  the  Bahamas  is  allowed  both  in 

respect  of  the  general  and  preferential  tariffs,  which  reduces  by 

half  the  rates  quoted. 

Jamaica: — 

Automobiles  and  parts  are  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff  of  Jamacia 
and  are  apparently  dutiable  at  ad  val.    15  per  cent         20  per  cent 

Samoa  (mandated  territory): — 

M  otor  cars,  trucks,  and  parts  are  apparently  dutiable  as  unenumerated 
goods  at  adval.    15  per  cent         22|  per  cent 

Fiji.— 

Motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  motor  tricycles,  and  similar  vehicles. ad  val.    15  per  cent        27|  per  cent 

Indiarubber  and  guttapercha  manufactures,  not  otherwise  enumer- 
ated in  the  tariff  adval.    15  per  cent         27^  per  cent 

Machinery  and  component  parts  thereof,  namely — oil  engines,  gas 
engines,  hot-air  engines  adval.    10  per  cent         22^  per  cent 

Cyprus: — 

Motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  and  parts  thereof  (aH  or  f  of  full     30  per  cent  ad 

rate  val. 

(a)  (British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  March  22, 1923,  announced  that  a 
law  was  expected  to  come  into  force  reducing  the  preferential  rate  to 
one-third  of  the  full  rate.) 
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EXHIBITION  OF  WEST  AFRICAN  PRODUCTS   IN  MONTREAL 

Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  have  at  present 
on  exhibition  in  the  Exchange  Hall  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  a  small 
but  representative  exhibit  of  British  West  African  products.  This  exhibition 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  interest  in  trade  with  the 
British  West  African  colonies,  especially  in  the  way  of  direct  shipments,  and  in 
the  furtherance  of  Inter-Empire  trade.  The  exhibits  include  a  considerable 
number  of  tropical  products,  some  of  which  (such  as  crude  rubber,  palm  and 
other  oils,  dyewoods,  etc.)  are  at  present  being  bought  by  Canadian  manufac- 
turers chiefly  through  United  States  channels.  It  is  intended  that  the  exhibit 
should  be  placed  on  view  in  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  in  Toronto  in 
September  next. 

In  furtherance  of  Canadian  trade  with  the  West  African  colonies,  it  should 
be  noted  that  two  years  ago  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
South  Africa,  acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, made  an  extended  tour  in  these  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  direct  commercial  intercourse  with 
Canada,  and  his  report  was  subsequently  published  as  a  Supplement  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  (Copies  of  this  report  may  still  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.)  In  this 
pamphlet  Mr.  Egan  states  that  the  indentors  in  British  West  Africa  "  are  strong 
for  trade  with  Canada,  not  only  in  products  which  may  be  distinctively  North 
American  in  origin,  but  in  any  line  in  which  Canada  is  competitive  in  price 
and  may  be  depended  on  to  make  prompt  and  regular  shipment,"  and  that  many 
raw  materials  of  these  colonies,  at  present  received  through  indirect  channels, 
might  and  should  be  obtained  direct  from  West  Africa. 

PROVISIONAL  FILING  OF  TRADE  MARKS  AND  PATENTS  IN  CHINA 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  reports  under  date  May 
31,  1923,  that  pending  promulgation  of  regulations  governing  the  registration  of 
trade  marks  and  patents  in  China,  the  Shanghai  Customs  accept  applications 
for  provisional  filing  of  trade  marks  and  patents.  But  the  fact  that  a  trade 
mark  or  patent  has  been  filed  with  the  customs  is  not  a  guarantee  against 
fraudulent  imitations  and  does  not  necessarily  afford  legal  protection  against 
infringement.  All  who  desire  to  file  trade  marks  or  patents  must  send  in  a 
written  application  to  the  branch  office  of  the  Bureau  for  Registration  of  Trade 
Marks  in  the  Transit  Office,  either  direct  or  through  their  consuls,  representa- 
tives or  agents. 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cheque  or  compradore  order 
for  Hk.  taels  5,  being  the  fee  charged  for  registration  of  each  trade  mark  or 
patent. 

To  each  application  must  be  attached  three  specimens  of  the  trade  mark 
and  a  memorandum  giving  a  full  description  of  the  trade  mark  or  patent  and 
stating  the  nature  of  the  goods  which  the  mark  is  intended  to  cover.  After  the 
mark  or  patent  has  been  filed  and  registered,  a  letter  notifying  the  number 
under  which  it  is  filed,  together  with  a  receipt  for  the  fee  paid,  is  sent  to  the 
applicant  by  the  branch  office  of  the  Bureau  for  Registration  of  Trade  Marks 
in  the  Transit  Office. 

On  and  after  July  1,  1923,  all  applications  for  the  filing  of  trade  marks  and 
patents  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Chinese  translation,  in  duplicate,  of  the 
letter  of  application  and  of  the  description  of  the  trade  mark  or  patent. 
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ECONOMIC   AND   TRADE   SITUATION   IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  June  6,  1923. — The  economic  situation  in  Germany  developed 
during  the  month  of  May  along  the  lines  which  had  been  predicted  by  those 
in  close  touch  with  the  facts.  The  latter  part  of  the  month  witnessed  a  great 
weakening  in  the  public  finances  of  the  country,  while  throughout  the  month 
there  was  a  steady  depreciation  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  reparations  question  that  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  estimate 
the  present  position.  A  great  deal  is  hoped  for  from  the  forthcoming  German 
offer,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  Government  have  begun  to  energetically  tackle 
this  problem. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION 

Towards  the  end  of  April  and  during  the  first  part  of  May  there  was  some 
check  to  the  progressive  increases  to  the  floating  debt  of  the  Republic.  Thus 
while  the  daily  additions  during  the  last  ten  days  of  April  averaged  49,779,- 
000.000  marks,  the  average  for  the  period  May  1  to  May  20  was  32,327,000,000 
marks  a  day.  During  the  last  ten  days  of  May,  however,  the  public  finances 
of  the  country  yielded  to  the  inevitable  pressure  of  the  falling  mark  and  the 
daily  rate  of  increase  rose  to  136,251,000,000  marks.  On  May  31,  therefore, 
the  total  floating  debt  amounted  to  12,123,739,000,000  marks,  representing  an 
increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  2,009,071,000,000  marks,  two-thirds 
of  which  was  incurred  during  the  last  ten  days. 

Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Government  was  covered 
by  revenue  during  this  last  ten-day  period  of  May,  the  figures  being  1,646,- 
077.000,000  marks  for  expenditure  and  283,558,000,000  marks  for  revenue.  Of 
the  total  expenditure  the  loss  on  the  railways  accounted  for  607,339,000,000 
marks,  so  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  responsible  for  the  great  increase 
of  the  floating  debt.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year,  April  1,  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  Government  has  amounted  to  6,004,612,000,000  marks 
and  the  revenue  to  2,330,905,000,000  marks.  The  only  period  in  which  the 
revenue  approached  the  expenditure  was  during  the  first  ten  days  of  May,  when 
the  revenue  was  600,348,000,000  marks  and  the  expenditure  705,782,000,000 
marks. 

INCREASE  OF  NOTE  ISSUE 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  floating  debt,  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing increase  to  the  note  issue  amounting  to  2,017,800,000,000  marks  during  the 
course  of  the  month  of  May.  The  largest  increase  was  during  the  week  ending 
May  31,  when  997,100,000,000  marks  were  added  to  the  note  issue,  bringing  the 
total  amount  in  circulation  up  to  8,563,749,470,000  marks.  A  year  previously, 
May  31,  1922,  the  total  note  issue  amounted  to  151,949,179,000  marks. 

The  amount  of  treasury  and  darlehnskassen  notes  in  circulation  on  May  31, 
1923,  was  1,892,215,265,000  marks,  an  increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  427,944,945,000  marks,  most  of  which  took  place  in  the  first  and  last  weeks. 

The  return  of  the  Reichsbank  for  May  31  also  naturally  showed  a  great 
expansion  in  credit.  Treasury  bills  discounted  increased  1,070,000,000,000 
marks  over  the  previous  week  to  a  total  of  8,021,904,840,000  marks,  while  bills 
of  exchange  and  cheques  discounted  for  trade  purposes  increased  464,000,000,000 
marks  to  a  total  of  4,014,693,720,000  marks. 

REDUCTION    IN   THE   GOLD  RESERVE 

The  most  serious  feature  of  the  recent  weekly  statements  of  the  Reichs- 
bank has  been  the  reduction  in  the  gold  reserve,  which  for  some  time  past  had 
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remained  constant  at  the  equivalent  of  about  $250,000,000.  On  May  31  the 
gold  reserve  amounted  to  757,915,000  marks  ($180,454,000),  a  reduction  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  161,994,000  marks  ($38,570,000).  Of  this  gold 
reserve  181,032,000  marks  ($43,103,000)  were  deposited  on  May  31  with  foreign 
central  banks,  mostly  with  the  Bank  of  England.  At  the  rate  of  exchange  pie- 
vailing  on  May  31,  the  total  note  circulation  was  equivalent  to  $124,110,000  or 
still  considerably  less  than  the  value  of  the  gold  reserve. 

The  reduction  in  the  gold  reserve  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  bonds  given  to  Belgium  last  autumn  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  This  gold  has  been  shipped  to  New  York  in  payment  of  this  debt. 
The  balance  of  the  reduction  of  the  gold  reserve  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  credits  granted  to  Germany  and  partly  utilized  in  connection  with 
the  stabilization  policy  of  the  Government. 


FAILURE  OF  STABILIZATION  POLICY 

During  May  all  efforts  to  maintain  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  were 
abandoned.  The  dollar  rate  increased  steadily  from  32,000  marks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  to  69,000  marks  on  May  31.  A  committee  of  the  Reichstag 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  support  of  the  mark  by  the  Reichsbank,  but 
at  the  outset  it  was  decided  not  to  make  public  the  facts  disclosed.  At  the 
opening  session  on  May  29,  Herr  Havenstein,  President  of  the  Reichsbank, 
explained  that  there  had  been  no  intention  to  permanently  support  the  value  of 
the  mark.  After  the  Ruhr  occupation  had  reacted  on  the  exchange,  they 
decided  to  intervene  by  simultaneous  action  on  various  foreign  markets.  The 
Reichsbank  did  not  have  to  expand  any  great  store  of  exchange  to  produce  the 
desired  effects.  After  bringing  the  dollar  rate  down  to  29,000  marks,  further 
intervention  by  the  Reichsbank  was  unnecessary  and  for  a  long  period  the 
dollar  rate  remained  steady  at  between  19,000  and  23,000  marks.  The  collapse 
of  the  supporting  action  in  April  was  attributed  by  Herr  Havenstein  chiefly  to 
the  failure  of  the  internal  gold  loan. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  giving 
the  weekly  increases  to  the  note  issue  during  the  last  three  months,  will  illus- 
trate how  far  the  action  of  the  Reichsbank  was  successful  in  checking  the  infla- 
tion of  the  currency:  — 

Weekly  Increase  to 
Note  Circulation 
In  million  marks. 


March    7   358,500 

15   401,300 

23   683,100 

,    tJh     29   562,200 

April      7   106,100 

15                                                                                                      ..  213,800 

23   258,000 

j   "r    30                                   ..  :   449,900 

tfltfua  MMT-  •  ••  •   389,7oo 

23  ...  ..  473,900 

*p"'           i l"\MfIU0.I?,I.v1*." . P?.  .Tv/VJ         ".T s:  I.  I:   977,100 


It  will  be  seen  that  during  April  the  weekly  increases  to  the  note  circula- 
tion had  been  materially  reduced,  but  that  during  the  last  three  weeks  there 
had  been  a  further  progressive  increase  in  the  inflation.  Given  more  favourable 
circumstances,  it  should  be  quite  possible  to  effect  the  stabilization  of  the  mark 
and  the  necessary  co-ordinate  measure  of  a  balanced  budget,  provided  that 
reparation  payments  were  not  so  heavy  as  to  make  impossible  the  automatic 
adjustment  of  the  trade  balance  of  the  country. 
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INCREASED  PRICES  AND  WAGES 

The  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  has  been  accompanied  by -the. 
usual  consequences — revived  home  buying  and  increased  orders  for  export. 
Prices,  however,  have  tended  to  follow  the  depreciation  in  the  exchange  more 
closely  than  ever.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung's  index  number  for  the  wholesale 
prices  of  ninety-eight  leading  commodities  stood  on  June  1  at  14,639  times 
that  of  1914,  as  compared  with  8,237  times  at  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
increase  during  the  month  amounted  therefore  to  78  per  cent.  The  increase 
m  the  index  for  the  dollar  exchange  rate  during  May  was  105  per  cent  from 
8  869  i  mies  that  of  1914  to  18,155  times.  As  usual  in  a  period  of  falling  exchange, 
the  greatest  increase  in  prices  occurred  in  the  textile  and  leather  group  of  com- 
modities, the  index  for  which  rose  from  14,066  to  27,640,  or  an  increase  of  96-5 
per  cent.  The  index  for  the  food  group  increased  during  the  month  from  7,003 
to  12,575,  or  79-5  per  cent,  and  for  finished  manufactured  products  5,903  to 
10,233,  or  73  per  cent.  The  index  number  for  the  minerals  group  was  17,577 
and  for  the  miscellaneous  group  10,924  times  that  of  1914.  Thus,  whereas  at 
the  beginning  of  April  the  price  index  was  higher  than  the  dollar  'index,  the 
latter  is  now  considerably  above  the  general  price  index  as  well  as  being  above 
the  index  for  each  group  of  commodities  except  textiles  and  leather  goods, 
which  alone  show  a  gold  index  value  higher  than  in  1914. 

The  rapid  rise  of  prices  has  led  to  fresh  negotiations  for  wage  increases, 
and  spasmodic  strikes  were  frequent  during  the  month  of  May,  including  one 
of  several  days'  duration  at  the  Hamburg  harbour.  In  some  cases  applications 
for  gold  wages  have  been  made,  but  are  everywhere  resisted. 

MORE  ACTIVE  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  depreciation  of  the  exchange  and  the  temporary  widening  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  external  and  internal  values  of  the  mark  have  resulted  in 
fresh  orders  for  German  products.  Unemployment  and  the  extension  of  short- 
time  have  therefore  received  a  check.  There  has  been  a  general  improvement 
throughout  the  metal  trades,  although  firms  in  the  Berlin  district  still  complain 
of  a  lack  of  sufficient  orders.  The  situation  in  the  textile  industry  is  still 
unsatisfactory,  only  the  hosiery  branch  being  well  employed,  but  the  revival 
of  home  buying  has  brought  some  improvement.  In  general,  however,  industrial 
activity  is  greater  than  has  been  the  case  at  any  time  since  February. 

NEW  EXPORT  FREE  LIST 

On  May  23  there  appeared  the  revised  list  of  goods  which  may  be  freely 
exported.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  increasing  practice  of  invoicing  goods  for 
export  in  foreign  currency  and  the  impossibility  of  German  "  dumping  "  owing 
to  the  rapid  rise  of  home  prices  to  the  world  market  level  have  removed  the 
necessity  for  foreign  trade  control  in  the  case  of  many  articles.  The  publication 
of  the  "  Free  List,"  however,  does  not  signify  an  abandonment  of  the  existing 
policy  of  controlling  foreign  trade.  Permission  for  the  export  of  goods  shown 
in  the  free  list  will  be  granted  if  the  exporter,  instead  of  the  export  license  for- 
merly necessary,  attaches  to  the  documents  a  prescribed  declaration  that  he  will 
hand  over  to  the  Reichsbank  at  least  40  per  cent  in  foreign  currency  of  the  goods 
immediately  after  receipt.  The  price  of  the  goods  must  be  shown  in  an  approved 
foreign  currency  or  at  a  fixed  valuation  standard  approved  by  the  Government. 
The  list  of  goods  to  which  this  new  regulation  applies  is  a  long  one  and  covers 
many  items  of  the  tariff. 
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IMPORT  TRADE 

During  May  imports  were  exceptionally  large  in  some  lines.  The  steady 
exchange  during  March  and  April  and  the  approach  of  German  prices  to  the 
world  level  had  given  an  impetus  to  the  placing  of  orders  for  certain  foreign 
products,  and  in  some  lines  the  full  effect  of  this  was  only  evident  in  the  importa- 
tions during  May.  Flour  arrivals  at  Hamburg  were  larger  than  they  had 
been  for  many  months,  and  there  was  also  a  considerable  importation  of  meat 
and  other  foodstuffs.  The  recent  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  has 
checked  this  movement,  and  import  trade  generally  is  now  at  a  standstill.  It 
is  important  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that  it  is  not  the  depreciation  in 
the  exchange  itself  which  restricts  the  importation  of  necessary  articles,  so 
much  as  the  difference  between  German  and  world  prices.  When  the  German 
prices  for  home-produced  flour,  meat  or  other  products  approach  the  world 
level  importation  becomes  possible,  but  when  there  is  any  marked  difference 
between  German  and  world  prices  importation  is  at  a  standstill.  This  explains 
why  Germany  sometimes  buys  in  large  quantities  and  a  short  time  later  ceases 
to  be  in  the  market  for  the  goods  in  question. 

There  has  been  some  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  British  coal.  There  are 
reported  to  be  large  reserve  stocks  of  coal  in  Germany,  and  with  the  warmer 
weather  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  diminution  in  the  imports  of  foreign 
coal.  According  to  the  official  trade  returns  the  importation  of  coal  into  Ger- 
many during  the  month  of  March  amounted  to  3,397,600  tons,  of  which  1,319,400 
tons  came  from  Great  Britain.  The  importation  of  British  coal  in  February 
amounted  to  521,700  tons  and  in  January  to  541,500  tons. 

ARRIVALS  AT  HAMBURG  FREE  PORT 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  flour,  asbestos, 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder  imported  into  the  Free  Port 
of  Hamburg  by  ocean-going  steamers  during  the  month  of  May,  1923: — 

Wheat 


From  Argentine  ports  Tons  19,340 

Sacks  18.296 

From  New  York  Bushels  95,998 

From  United  States  Gulf  ports  Bushels  12.000 

Sacks  163 

Frorri  Boston  Bushels  32,000 

From  Portland,  Maine  Bushels  16,000 

From  Canadian  ports    Bushels  71,980 

Rye 

From  New  York  Bushels  756,160 

From  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Bushels  326,031 

Quarters  2,000 

From  Boston  Bushels  60,890 

From  Argentine  ports  Tons  2,596 

Sacks  426 

From  Petrograd   one  lot 

From  Reval  Tons  7,564 

From  Norway  Tons  100 

Flour 

From  New  York  Sacks  165.943 

From  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  Sacks  J4.562 

From  United  States  Gulf  ports  Sacks  74,781 

From  Boston  Sacks  15,261 

Barrels  10 

From  Portland,  Maine  Sacks  14,720 

From  Canadian  ports  Sacks  64,421 

From  British  ports  Sacks  11,995 

From  Argentine  ports  Sacks  3,916 

From  Brazilian  ports  Sacks  796 

From  Amsterdam  Sacks  600 

Hales  300 

From  Reval  Sacks  300 
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[j  Is  probable  tl  iat  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  wheat,  rye  and 
flour  was  imported  through  New  York  and  Boston  as  well  as  through  Port- 
land. Maine. 

Asbestos 

From  Canadian  ports  Sacks  9,800 

From  Boston  .Sacks  1,131 

From  London  Sacks  727 

From  Beira  Sacks  883 

From  South  East  Africa  Sacks  500 

Pram  G&pe  Town  Sacks  1,020 


Evaporated  Milk 

From  New  York  Cases  68,641 

Condensed  Milk 

From  New  York  Cases  7,670 

Particulars  as  to  imports  of  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  from  Denmark 
and  other  countries  not  collected. 

Milk  Powder 

From  New  York  Cases  400 

Casks  424 

From  St.  John,  N.B  Casks  112 

From  British  ports  Cases  14,619 

Casks  40 

From  Holland  Cases  300 

From  Sweden  Cases  120 


IMPORTS   FROM  CANADA 

During  the  month  of  May  four  steamers  from  Canadian  ports  delivered 
the  following  cargo: — 


9,800 

Flour  

54,421 

Wheat  

71,980 

340 

91 

Meat     .. 

Tierces 

360 
60 

Bales 

80 

2,599 

Tubs 

800 

Casings  

 Tierces 

32 

43 

3,093 

Tierces 

50 

530 

190 

203 

46 

40 

970 

112 

1 

1 

1 
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TRADING  POSSIBILITIES  IN  HOLLAND  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  which  have  been  published  in  the  Commerqial 
Intelligence  Journal  are  as  follows:  Grain  and  Feeding  Stuffs  (No.  982);  Flour 
(No.  984);  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples  (No.  991);  Canned  and  Preserved 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  (No.  992);  Canned  Fish  (No.  998);  Demand  for  Sugar 
(No.  998);  Syrup  and  Honey  (No.  1000);  Tinned  and  Powdered  Milk  (No. 
1006);  Packing  House  Products  (No.  1007  and  No.  1008).] 

The   Market  for   Miscellaneous   Food  Products 

SEMOLINA 

Rotterdam,  June  8,  1923. — Semolina  is  quite  an  important  article  in  Holland, 
both  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  to  other  European  countries, 
particularly  Finland.  Most  of  the  imports  come  from  the  United  States.  The 
Dutch  official  trade  returns  do  not  show  semolina  separately  but  group  maizena, 
revalenta  arabica  and  semolina  together.  The  imports  of  this  group  amounted 
to  3,750,264  kg.  (8,250,581  pounds)  in  1920  and  3,036,976  kg.  (6,681,347  pounds) 
in  1921.  Of  the  1921  total  the  United  States  supplied  2,706,796  kg.  (5,954,951 
pounds),  the  remainder  coming  from  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Great  Britain.  In  the  same  year  Holland  exported  2,587,290  kg.  (5,692,038 
pounds),  of  which  1,128,500  kg.  (2,482,700  pounds)  went  to  Finland  and  the 
rest  to  Germany,  Poland,  European  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  Great  Britain 
Austria,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Belgium,  and  Denmark. 

In  the  official  preliminary  returns  for  1922,  maizena  is  separated  from  semo- 
lina and  revalenta  arabica.  The  total  imports  of  maizena,  amounting  to  about 
984,000  kg.,  or  2,164,800  pounds,  were  all  furnished  by  the  United  States,  while 
of  the  imports  of  semolina  and  revalenta  arabica,  aggregating  1,833,000  kg. 
(4,032,600  pounds),  the  United  States  supplied  about  1,587,000  kg.  or  3,491,400 
pounds  and  France  approximately  104,000  kg.  or  228,800  pounds.  The  exports 
from  Holland  in  1922  of  maizena  amounted  to  about  6,000  kg.  (13,200  pounds), 
while  that  of  semolina  and  revalenta  arabica  totalled  approximately  1,941,000 
kg.  (4,270,000  pounds),  of  which  1,212,000  kg.  (2,666,400  pounds)  went  to  Fin- 
land and  333,000  kg.  (732,600  pounds)  to  Germany. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  trade  in  these  products  in  Holland  is 
worth  consideration  by  any  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export,  not  only  for 
domestic  consumption  but  also  for  shipment  to  Finland  and  other  countries 
where  Dutch  concerns  have  good  connections.  Semolina  meets  with  consider- 
able favour  in  these  countries,  the  principal  kinds  in  demand  being  Nos.  1,  2 
and  3,  coarse,  medium  and  fine.  No.  1  coarse  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
other  varieties  are  used  in  Holland,  while  Nos.  2  and  3  medium  and  fine  are 
sold  almost  entirely  in  Finland,  and  this  enables  all  grades  to  be  sold.  The 
preference  is  for  semolina  from  Durham  wheat,  of  a  yellow  colour  and  coarse 
texture.    Shipments  are  desired  in  50-kg.  cotton  or  double  jute  bags. 

Semolina  is  admitted  into  Holland  free  of  duty. 

ROLLED  OATS 

The  trade  in  rolled  oats  is  not  very  large  in  Holland  as  porridge  is  not  an 
important  breakfast  food.  Both  hard  and  soft  rolled  oats  are  used,  the  United 
States  brands,  particularly  one  well-known  brand,  having  the  largest  sale. 
Rolled  oats  are  mostly  imported  in  50-  or  100-kg.  (110  or  220  pounds)  cotton 
or  jute  bags,  and  this  will  probably  be  the  best  way  to  export,  although  an 
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inquiry  has  been  received  for  rolled  oats  in  cardboard  boxes  of  1  kg.,  48  boxes 
to  a  ease.  In  order  to  develop  a  business  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  sufficient 
quantities  to  an  appointed  agent  so  that  samples  may  be  submitted  to  the  lead- 
ing firms,  as  rolled  oats  are  bought  largely  on  sample,  except  where  a  certain 
brand  is  well  known.  A  representative  well  known  to  the  trade  is  essential. 
The  usual  agent's  commission  is  1  or  H  per  cent. 
There  is  no  duty  on  rolled  oats. 

MACARONI   AND  VERMICELLI 

Before  the  war  macaroni  was  sold  better  than  vermicelli,  but  since  the 
close  of  hostilities  the  position  has  been  reversed.  These  products  are  made  in 
the  Netherlands  and  imported  to  a  certain  extent,  particularly  vermicelli,  which 
i<  imported  from  Belgium,  where  the  prices  have  been  low.  Algerian  vermicelli 
has  also  quite  a  good  sale.  Out  of  a  total  importation  of  480,160  kg.  (1,056,352 
pounds)  of  vermicelli  in  1921,  Belgium  sent  333,990  kg.  (734,778  pounds), 
Algeria  and  Tunis  93,988  kg.  (206,774  pounds),  and  Germany  28,919  kg.  (63,622 
pounds).  On  the  other  hand,  Holland  exported  566,768  kg.  (1,246,890  pounds) 
of  vermicelli  in  1921,  most  of  which  went  to  Germany.  The  total  exports  of 
vermicelli  into  Holland  in  1922  amounted  to  about  407,000  kg.  (895,400 
pounds)  and  the  exports  from  Holland  to  only  193,000  kg.  (424,600  pounds). 

In  the  case  of  macaroni,  the  United  States  and  Italy  have  been  the  largest 
suppliers,  the  former  having  shipped  209,144  kg.  (460,117  pounds)  and  the  latter 
101.763  kg.  (223,879  pounds)  in  1921  out  of  a  total  importation  of  418,756  kg. 
(921.263  pounds).  The  other  sources  of  supply  were  Belgium,  France,  and 
Great  Britain.  The  exports  in  1921  were  134,160  kg.  (295,152  pounds),  which 
went  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
In  1922,  according  to  the  preliminary  statistics,  Holland  imported  about  357,000 
kg.  (785,400  pounds)  and  exported  131,000  kg.  (288,200  pounds)  of  macaroni. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  are  mostly  imported  loose  in  boxes,  and  these 
products  are  usually  sold  in  this  form  rather  than  in  cartons.  The  most  popular 
size  of  box  used  is  10  kg.  (22  pounds)  net,  and  Canadians  interested  in  export 
would  do  well  to  adopt  this  size  of  case  in  shipping  to  Holland.  The  price 
r  cently  has  been  about  $1.25  per  case.  Should  Canadian  exporters  be  able  to 
sell  these  products  in  cartons  at  a  not  much  higher  price  than  when  loose,  it 
would  probably  be  wise  to  do  so,  as  it  would  help  the  sale  in  competition  with 
the  cheap  grades. 

The  duty  on  importation  of  macaroni  and  vermicelli  into  Holland  is  2  fl. 
(80  cents)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds). 

STARCH 

Inquiries  have  been  received  for  maize  or  corn  starch,  which  is  imported 
into  Holland  in  quite  large  quantities  as  well  as  being  manufactured  and 
exported.  Wheat  starch  and  rice  starch  are  also  imported  into  the  Netherlands, 
but  not  in  such  large  quantities  as  of  the  former  variety. 

In  1921  Holland  imported  9,621,733  kg.  (21,167,813  pounds)  of  maize  or 
corn  starch,  the  largest  part,  namely  7,846,206  kg.  (17,261,653  pounds),  coming 
from  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  sent  968,718  kg.  (2,131,180  pounds)^ 
France  377.700  kg.  (830,940  pounds),  Belgium  263,792  kg.  (580,342  pounds), 
while  Canada  was  fifth  on  the  list  with  137,276  kg.  (302,007  pounds)  valued  at 
about  £8,359.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  trade  from  Canada  was  well 
worth  while,  but  it  would  seem  possible  for  Canada  to  obtain  more  of  the 
business  which  went  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  In  1921  Holland 
exported  7,536,305  kg.  (16,579,871  pounds)  of  corn  starch  which  went  in  largest 
quantities  to  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  Germany. 
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The  imports  of  maize  or  corn  starch  in  1922  were  still  larger  than  in  the 
previous  year;  and  about  10,545,000  kg.  (23,199,000  pounds)  in  a  powdered  and 
granular  form  were  imported,  of  which  9,763,000  kg.  (21,478,600  pounds)  came 
from  the  United  States.  In  addition  there  was  an  importation  of  about  1,441,000 
kg.  (3,170,200  pounds)  in  lumps,  tubes  and  crystals. 

Corn  starch  in  a  powdered  form  is  mostly  required,  in  bags  of  50  or  100  kg. 
(110  or  220  pounds)  or  140  pounds  or  in  flat  cases  of  25  or  12^  kg.  (55  or  27^ 
pounds).  An  agent  should  be  appointed  in  order  to  energetically  push  the  sale 
of  the  starch.    The  usual  agent's  commission  is  about  3  per  cent. 

There  was  also  an  import  in  1921  of  51,084  kg.  (112,385  pounds)  of  wheat 
starch,  of  which  38,965  kg.  (85,723  pounds)  came  from  Germany  and  9,890  kg. 
(21,758  pounds)  from  Austria,  and  242,814  kg.  (534,191  pounds)  of  rice  starch, 
of  which  Belgium  supplied  155,956  kg.  (343,103  pounds),  the  United  States 
40,756  kg.  (89,663  pounds)  and  Germany  29,799  kg.  (65,558  pounds).  In  the 
same  year  Holland  exported  205,647  kg.  (452,423  pounds)  of  wheat  starch, 
principally  to  Belgium,  Brazil  and  Germany,  and  1,478,137  kg.  (3,251,901  pounds) 
,of  rice  starch,  mostly  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1922  the  imports  of 
wheat  starch  amounted  to  about  185,000  kg.  (407,000  pounds)  and  of  rice  starch 
to  427,000  kg.  (939,400  pounds)  while  the  exports  from  Holland  of  wheat  starch 
were  about  282,000  kg.  (620,400  pounds)  and  of  rice  starch  1,534,000  kg. 
(3,374,800  pounds). 

There  was  also  an  importation  into  Holland  of  other  kinds  of  starch,  not 
mentioned  specifically,  amounting  to  256,891  kg.  (565,160  pounds)  in  1921,  of 
which  the  United  States  furnished  158,919  kg.  (349,622  pounds),  Great  Britain 
53,056  kg.  (116,723  pounds)  and  Germany  43,803  kg.  (96,367  pounds),  while  in 
1922  the  import  was  about  7,000  kg.  (15,400  pounds). 

Starch  is  admitted  into  Holland  free  of  duty. 


BUTTER 

Holland  is  a  large  and  expert  producer  as  well  as  an  exporter  of  butter, 
but  the  prices  for  Dutch  butter  have  been  very  high,  with  the  result  that 
(Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Denmark  have  been  able  to  do  a  good  trade  in 
Holland  at  certain  seasons.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  Canada  should  also 
be  able  to  do  business. 

In  1921  Great  Britain  supplied  1,360,305  kg.  (2,992,671  pounds)  of  butter 
out  of  a  total  importation  of  1,996.223  kg.  (4,491,691  pounds),  while  Denmark 
sent  468,456  kg.  (1,030,603  pounds),  Belgium  106,442  kg.  (234,172  pounds), 
Argentina  28,336  kg.  (62,339  pounds)  and  New  Zealand  16,607  kg.  (36,535 
pounds),  but  in  1922  Australia  entered  the  Dutch  market  heavily  at  greatly 
reduced  prices  which  caused  the  Dutch  prices  to  be  reduced  considerably.  Apart 
from  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  which  amounted  to  about  4,475,000  kg. 
(9,845,000  pounds)  out  of  a  total  importation  of  4,906,000  kg.  (10,793,200  pounds) 
in  1922,  Australia  was  second  with  93,000  kg.  (204,600  pounds),  New  Zealand 
third  with  88,000  kg.  (193,600  pounds),  and  Denmark  fourth  with  80,000  kg. 
(176,000  pounds). 

Dutch  people  prefer  the  domestic  butter  but  the  lower  prices  of  the  Austra- 
lian, New  Zealand  and  Danish  product  have  greatly  influenced  purchases. 
Danish  butter  is  firmer  than  Dutch  butter  as  the  former  contains  about  12  per 
cent  of  water  while  the  latter  has  about  16  per  cent. 

It  will  of  course  only  be  possible  for  Canada  to  do  a  trade  in  butter  at 
certain  seasons,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  trade  is  worth 
while  and  it  would  seem  that  Canada  ought  to  take  a  share  of  the  business. 
There  is  no  duty  on  butter  on  importation  into  Holland. 
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CHEESE 

It  l-  very  doubtful  it'  Canada  can  export  cheese  regularly  to  Holland,  as 
:  country  is  one  of  the  great  expert  cheese  producers  of  the  world.  Ontario 
lull  cream  cheese  has,  however,  been  imported  and  was  liked  very  much.  The 
only  times  at  which  a  trade  in  Canadian  cheese  might  be  possible  would  be 
when  the  prices  are  lower  than  those  for  the  Dutch  and  Danish  product. 

Of  the  imported  product,  Swiss  cheese  is  the  most  popular,  and  out  of  a 
total  import  in  1921  of  363,731  kg.  (800,208  pounds),  Switzerland  supplied 
L18,416  kg.  (200,515  pounds)  and  in  1922,  about  107,000  kg.  (235,400  pounds) 
(Hit  of  a  total  of  about  340,000  kg.  (748,000  pounds).  The  other  supplying 
countries  were  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  India,  Germany,  the  United  States, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  Finland,  France,  Denmark,  Egypt,  and  Italy. 

There  is  a  duty  of  5  fl.  ($2.01)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds).  The  larger 
sizes  of  cheese  are  mostly  desired. 

FROZEN  SALMON 

Trade  statistics  do  not  show  the  imports  of  frozen  salmon  separately  but 
include  fresh,  >altcd  and  smoked  salmon  under  one  heading,  of  which  347,800 
kg.  i7(m.160  pounds)  were  imported  in  1921  into  Holland;  167,700  kg.  (268,940 
pounds)  coming  from  the  United  States,  82,871  kg.  (182,316  pounds)  from 
I  ::  Britain,  35,617  kg.  (78,357  pounds)  from  Poland,  24,824  kg.  (78,357 
pounds)  from  Germany,  24,263  kg.  (53,379  pounds)  from  France,  and  the 
remainder  from  Belgium  and  Denmark.  In  1922  about  561,000  kg.  (1,234,200 
pound-)  were  imported,  Great  Britain  being  the  largest  supplier  with  299,000 
kg.  (657,800  pounds),  Germany  second  with  133,000  kg.  (292,600  pounds),  the 
United  Stat-  third  with  77,000  kg.  (169,400  pounds),  France  fourth  with  27,000 
kg.  159,400  pounds)  and  Poland  fifth  with  9,000  kg.  (19,800  pounds). 

Inquiries  received  have  been  for  large  frozen  salmon  with  about  10  salmon 
in  a  cask.    Importation  is  permitted  free  of  duty. 

REPRESENTATION 

In  the  case  of  all  of  these  products  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  agents 
in  Holland  in  order  to  keep  the  goods  constantly  under  the  notice  of  the  trade. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  representatives  appointed  are  reliable  and  well 
known  among  Dutch  firms. 

It  may  be  found  advantageous  to  send  the  goods  on  consignment  in  order 
to  have  a  stock  on  the  spot  to  introduce  the  new  lines,  or  as  the  orders  are  likely 
to  be  small  at  first  it  may  be  deemed  wise  to  lump  the  orders  together  and  send 
them  to  the  agent  for  distribution  to  the  various  customers.  In  any  case  it  it: 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  stock  on  the  spot  so  as  to 
ensure  a  continuity  of  supply  to  the  grocers,  who  do  not  like  to  introduce  a  line 
if  they  are  not  sure  of  further  supplies.  Before  the  goods  are  sent  on  consign- 
ment, great  care  should  be  taken  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  agent. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Quotations  should  be  sent  including  cost,  insurance  and  freight  to  the 
Dutch  seaport,  so  that  the  buyer  may  know  his  landed  costs  and  compare  them 
with  those  from  other  sources. 

In  some  lines  it  will  be  possible  to  sell  cash  against  documents  Holland,  but 
for  many  grocery  lines  the  smaller  firms  will  not  pay  on  these  terms.  Several 
of  the  English  firms  adopt  a  basis  of  14  days,  which  is  a  peculiar  and  often 
customary  practice  in  Holland.    It  means  that  the  documents  are  presented  for 
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payment  in  14  days,  but  the  bank  allows  the  grocers  14  days  after  that  to  make 
payment.  It  is  a  very  slow  method,  particularly  if  the  money  is  collected  in 
some  outlying  part  of  Holland  when  it  means  a  further  delay  in  receiving  the 
money.  In  other  words  it  may  be  somewhere  between  one  month  or  two 
months  before  the  money  is  received.  If  it  is  desired  to  compete  with  these 
terms,  such  delay  should  be  calculated  in  the  price.  In  some  cases  the  agent 
does  the  collecting  and  transmits  the  money  to  the  exporter,  while  in  other  cases 
the  money  is  sent  by  the  bank  direct  to  the  manufacturer  or  exporter.  If  a 
reliable  agent  is  obtained,  the  former  method  has  advantages,  and  in  any  case 
the  agent  can  advise  as  to  the  best  terms  obtainable  for  the  particular  product. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  who  is  anxious  to  know  what  Canadian 
firms  wish  to  export,  will  give  all  possible  information  and  assistance  to  get  the 
products  referred  to  introduced  on  the  Netherlands  market. 

MARKET  FOR  WOMEN'S  HOSE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  May  16,  1923. — Canadian  silk  hose  has  been  placed  quite 
recently  in  the  markets  of  Saigon  (French  Indo-China),  Bangkok  (Siam),  and 
Singapore;  and  undoubtedly  there  is  a  small  field  for  women's  hose  in  this  area. 
Several  large  importers  have  stated  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  zinc  oxide  in 
the  French  silk  hose,  they  have  been  dropped.  Because  of  climatic  conditions, 
after  a  month  or  so  fine  metal  scales  are  formed  owing  to  the  working  out  of  the 
zinc  oxide,  and  the  goods  are  ruined.  This  shuts  out  world-famous  brands  such 
as  "  Le  Lys,"  and  probably  accounts  for  the  successful  introduction  of  Canadian 
hose  in  Saigon,  the  capital  of  French  Indo-China. 

There  are.  three  ways  of  marketing  silk  hose  in  this  area:  (1)  through  the 
big  departmental  stores;  (2)  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  European  ladies, 
who  travel  from  place  to  place  selling  dresses,  hose,  hats,  etc.;  and  (3)  in 
"  Bombay  "  (native)  shops. 

Much  the  best  way  to  market  silk  hose  is  through  the  big  departmental 
stores,  as  the  Canadian  exporter  then  knows  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  The 
recent  sales  of  Canadian  silk  hose  are  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  representa- 
tive of  a  Canadian  firm  called  on  the  big  departmental  stores,  showed  them 
samples,  and  gave  them  c.i.f.  quotations.  The  only  point  that  is  likely  to 
endanger  this  firm's  connection  is  the  fact  that  specific  delivery  dates  must 
be  given.  Canadian  houses  wishing  to  go  after  this  trade  must  guarantee  the 
arrival  of  their  goods  within  a  fixed  period  of  receipt  of  order,  as  departmental 
stores  like  to  order  frequently  and  in  small  quantities.  They  must  be  prepared 
to  send  sample  dozens,  and  when  they  receive  an  order  sell  on  a  basis  of  thirty 
days'  credit  after  arrival  of  shipment. 

The  kind  of  hose  wanted  is  full-fashioned  and  semi-full-fashioned  silk  or 
artificial  silk.  The  colours  and  shades  in  demand  are  white,  black,  flesh,  silver, 
oyster,  grey,  tussore,  pongee  and  putty,  and  there  is  a  market  also  for  a  few 
brilliant-coloured  stockings. 

The  consumers  can  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  smart  European 
women;  (2)  English  women  and  a  few  rich  Chinese  women;  and  (3)  Eurasians. 
The  British  and  Continental  population  purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
higher  grades,  while  the  Eurasian,  whose  husband  is  usually  of  the  clerical  class, 
requires  a  cheaper  line. 

The  average  woman  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  the 
mock  seam  and  the  full-fashioned  seam. 

Several  American  lines  are  well  known.  The  Chinese  are  making  a  big 
attempt  with  their  mock-fashioned  hose  for  the  cheaper  markets;  but  the 
superior  finish  of  the  Canadian  goods  appeals  to  the  taste  of  the  high-class 
consumer. 
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There  is  one  observation  that  Canadian  manufacturers  should  bear  in 
mind.  Owing  to  the  heavy  perspiration  due  to  the  climate,  women  as  a  rule 
only  wear  their  hose  for  one  evening,  consequently  they  require  many  pairs  and 
eee  are  frequently  washed.  This  mitigates  against  the  selling  of  very  fine 
hose  such  as  those  with  lace  effects. 

There  is  a  demand  for  cotton  hose,  but  none  for  woollen.  Unions  are  not 
popular,  while  lisle  thread  hose  is  in  good  demand.  There  are  few  signs  at 
present  of  GermaD  hose  for  women  being  on  the  market. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  no  house  will  give  a  large  order  as,  owing 
to  the  depredations  caused  by  silver  fish — a  tropical  pest  destructive  of  textile 
goods-  they  have  to  carry  small  stocks  and  replenish  frequently.  Further,  the 
big  stores  thus  find  themselves  able  to  keep  up  with  novelty  lines.  This  is  not 
(! ie  area  for  sport  ribbed  hose  as  made  in  England. 

Prices  for  silk  and  artificial  silk  hose  run  from  $1.50  per  pair  up  to  $12 
Straits  currency),  while  cotton  hose  are  round  about  $1  (Straits  currency). 
It  should  be  noted  that  no  big  house  will  be  interested  in  any  hose  the  retail 
selling  price  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  the  exporter.  Overhead  charges  of  the 
large  departmental  stores  in  this  area  are  excessive,  and  are  not  properly 
allowed  for  in  price  fixation  at  the  point  of  origin. 

The  proper  way  to  market  hose  in  this  area  is  for  a  representative  to  call 
from  time  to  time  on  the  departmental  stores  with  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices.  If 
any  Canadian  manufacturer  is  not  already  represented  in  this  area,  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore  will  be  glad  to  receive  sample  lines  and  c.i.f. 
prices. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  briefly  the  leading  markets  in  the 
Middle  East  for  such  goods.  In  Singapore  and  Penang  there  is  a  very  limited 
English  female  population,  who  cannot  be  said  to  overdress.  In  Saigon  and 
Hanoi  there  is  a  purely  French  population,  fond  of  dress;  and  in  Bangkok, 
Si  am.  a  very  cosmopolitan  European  and  a  small  rich  native  population.  In 
Batavia  and  Sourabaya  (in  Java)  there  is  a  very  much  larger  European  popula- 
tion than  anywhere  else  in  this  area.  Recent  figures  show  that  in  Java,  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  there  are  169,355  Europeans  (Batavia  has  24,000; 
Sourabaya,  17,000;  and  Samarang,  10,000);  while  in  the  whole  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  according  to  the  census  figures  of  1921,  there  are  only  8,045 
Europeans. 

Further,  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  woman  towards  the  East  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  English  Memsahib.  She  goes  there  to  live  per- 
manently. Naturally  fond  of  comfort  she  has  adopted  for  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day  the  regular  Malay  garments,  loose  jacket  and  sarong,  and  for  footwear, 
sandals  only.  For  the  evening  hours  she  prefers  an  ultra-European  dress. 
T  is  it  is  in  fine  evening  hose  that  Canadian  firms  have  a  chance  of  competing 
in  this  island  empire,  but  there  is,  of  course,  keen  competition.  Well-known 
American  brands  are  prominent.  Industrial  China  has  installed  a  number  of 
circular  knit  machines,  and  sends  over  cheap  tubular  hose,  which  seems  to  be 
in  great  demand  at  present  amongst  inexperienced  buyers  of  the  big  depart- 
mental stores. 

The  Chinese  tubular  hose  look  well,  they  are  cheap,  and  are  made  of 
material  that  will  stand  the  climate.  However,  it  is  when  it  is  washed  and  its 
tubular  shape  has  been  washed  out  into  a  kind  of  sack  by  the  Chinese  dhobi, 
that  one  can  see  the  superiority  of  the  Canadian  and  other  western  product. 
The  question  of  proper  machinery  and  skilled  technical  operators  cannot  be 
solved  in  Shanghai  in  a  day.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  moment,  these 
circular  knit  Chinese  hose  will  be  a  highly  competitive  element  in  the  marketing 
of  these  lines.  Extra  finish,  heel  splices,  etc.,  and  new  patterns  should  give 
Canadian  goods  an  advantage.  When  full-fashioned  hose  is  produced  in  greater 
quantities  in  Canada,  the  superiority  of  the  seam  goods  should  once  again  place 
the  Chinese  hose  makers  in  the  background. 
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MARKET  FOR  OVERISSUED  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Xbade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  May  16,  1923. — Large  quantities  of  over-issued  newspapers  are 
sold  annually  all  over  the  Middle  East  and  in  British  Malaya,  for  wrapping 
purposes,  in  the  native  shops  and  markets,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  of 
the  large  merchant  houses  in  Singapore  are  interested  in  these  sales.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  actual  amount  imported  is,  as  it  is  not  given  in 
the  Customs  returns,  but  it  probably  runs  into  considerable  figures. 

In  this  trade  one  of  the  main  points  is  a  definite  date  of  delivery.  The 
price  to-day  is  around  £10  10s.  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Singapore.  The  paper  is 
sent  in  bales  of  5  cwt.  (500  lbs.)  each  which  contain  nothing  but  clean  over- 
issued newspapers,  largest  American  sizes,  28  inches  by  38  inches.  There  should 
be  no  coloumd  matter,  as  any  breach  in  this  respect  is  strongly  resented  and 
would  mean  that  the  shipment  would  be  refused.  Further,  these  bales  should 
be  free  from  railroad  magazines  or  "  other  undesirable  rubbish,"  as  the  trade 
here  terms  it.  • 

The  5~cwt.  bales  should  be  packed  in  suitable  burlap  and  fastened  with  six 
strong  iron  bands.  If  these  packing  instructions  are  not  carefully  followed,  the 
shipment  will  be  refused,  as  in  the  case  of  a  recent  shipment  from  New  York, 
where  the  bales  supplied  had  eight  iron  bands,  and  contained  a  percentage  of 
coloured  matter. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore  will  be  pleased  to  put 
prospective  shippers  in  touch  with  buyers  in  this  area,  if  they  can  quote  com- 
petitive rates. 

In  Java  there  is  also  a  market  for  clean  over- issued  newspapers  free  from 
railroad  magazines,  catalogues,  leaflets,  price-lists,  etc.  They  must  be  packed 
in  bales  of  180  kg.  (396  lbs.),  wrapped  in  gunny  cloth  and  provided  with  red 
iron  bands. 

Recent  ci.f.  prices  in  Macassar  were  from  12  to  13  florins,  according  to  a 
statement  by  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies;  and  in  Sourabaya,  around  7  florins.  In  this  market,  however,  the  bales 
might  be  accepted  if  they  contained  a  very  low  percentage,  say  4  per  cent,  of 
pink  newspapers.  The  importations  into  Java  for  1921  of  old  newspapers 
totalled  1,386.932  kg.  Various  shipping  houses  in  the  United  States  find  quite 
a  ready  market  for  over-issued  newspapers  in  this  way,  but  in  British  Malaya 
particularly  shipments  would  be  refused  if  the  points  above  referred  to  were 
not  carefully  followed. 

THE  OIL  AGE  AT  SEA 

Out  of  a  world's  tonnage  of  42^-  million  tons  gross  in  1914,  3  per  cent  used 
oil  fuel,  as  against  28  per  cent  for  a  world's  tonnage  of  62,000,000  in  1923,  states 
Cull's  Financial  Review.  The  number  of  ships  using  oil  fuel  either  under  boilers 
or  inside  internal-combustion  engines  has  increased  from  650  in  1914  to  over 
4.500  in  1923,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  practical  proof  of  the  many  advantages 
which  accrue  from  the  use  of  liquid  fuels.  Some  of  the  vessels  fitted  for  oil 
firing  have  their  equipment  arranged  to  use  either  coal  or  oil,  thus  giving  them 
a  choice  of  fuel,  depending  on  the  trade  route, — i.e.,  the  relative  cost  of  coal  and 
fuel  at  their  ports  of  calling. 
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MARKETS   OF   BRITISH  MALAYA 

By  P.  W.  Ward 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  "Purchases  by  Tender  and  Indent,"  i 
in  No.  W12,  and  "Rubber  Estate  Demands,"  in  the  last  number  (No. 

1013  ).\ 

Mining  Demands 

[All  prices  are  in  Straits  currency  ($1=56.6  cents  Canadian).  From  15  per  cent  to 
40  per  cenl  represents  the  "  spread"  between  ^importers'  buying  and  selling  price.] 

There  is  really  only  one  product,  namely,  tin,  being  mined  to  advantage  in 
British  Malaya;  the  secondary  products  of  gold  and  tungsten  are  almost  wholly 
r<  laimed  from  tin  deposits.  The  tin-mining  industry,  however,  is  a  very  exten- 
sive  one,  and  substantial  purchases  are  made  of  everything  that  pertains  to  its 
development. 

i  re  are  four  classes  of  operation  in  tin  mining  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  (1)  dredging;  (2)  hydraulic;  (3)  hydro-electric  with  hydraulicing;  (4) 
open  c  ast.  While  all  these  methods  have  certain  demands  in  common,  each 
has  a  number  of  individual  demands  covering  a  varied  range  of  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Equipment  and  supplies  are  purchased,  almost  without  exception,  by  mine 
managers  and  engineers  direct.  Indents  are  made  up  monthly,  quarterly  and 
annually.  Import  supply  houses  in  the  Ipoh  and  Taiping  districts  have  an 
opportunity  of  securing  the  larger  proportion  of  the  standard  supply  demands. 
These  import  supply  houses  carry  fair  stocks  of  a  wide  range  of  lines  for  mining 
use  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  very  keen  competition  in  the  future. 

DREDGES 

Various  types  of  dredge  have  been  used  in  the  mines  operated  by  the  dredg- 
ing process  during  the  past  few  years,  but  a  leading  engineer  in  the  industry 
informed  the  writer  that  none  had  been  wholly  satisfactory.  The  United  King- 
dom has  been  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  these,  and  British  manufacturers 
have  made  extensive  efforts  to  meet  the  situation.  It  is  considered,  however, 
that  lighter  dredges  of  equal  capacity  to  those  already  introduced  can  be  built 
and  that  in  this  connection  at  least  one  Canadian  house  may  be  able  to  compete. 
A  close  study  of  the  possibilities  is  worth  while,  and  every  necessary  detail 
and  complete  co-operation  can  be  secured  from  the  Singapore  office. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  leading  official  of  the  Federated  Malay  States 
mining  industry,  a  complete  specification  has  been  secured  of  what  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  form  of  dredge  suitable  for  that  process,  and  this  is  already  being 
taken  up  by  one  Canadian  source  of  supply.  In  general  terms  this  suction 
dredge  calls  for  a  digging  capacity  to  a  maximum  depth  of  60  feet,  it  is  to  be 
steam  driven,  with  buckets  of  5  cubic  feet  capacity  running  at  a  speed  of  22 
buckets  per  minute;  the  hull  and  superstructure  are  to  be  of  steel,  the  buckets 
of  manganese  steel  with  a  bucket  ladder  110  feet  long.  A  boiler  capable  of 
working  the  dredge  as  a  complete  unit,  with  auxiliary  boiler  to  work  the  light- 
ing plant;  a  4-k.w.  lighting  set;  compound  engines;  duplicate  feed  pumps  and 
centrifugal  pumps  capable  of  discharging  3,000  and  4,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  are  further  units  in  the  specification. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  opening  for  dredges  of  smaller  capacity  for  smaller 
mines,  and  any  Canadian  plant  capable  of  producing  equipment  of  this  nature 
should  not  fail  to  advise  the  Trade  Commissioner  of  its  ability  to  do  so. 

DREDGE  SUPPLIES 

The  replacement  of  parts  continually  goes  on  in  connection  with  the  equip- 
ment in  use  in  this  method  of  mining.   Manufacturers  who  may  not  be  able  to 
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consider  the  complete  unit  can  possibly  cater  for  some  of  the  parts.  Those  in 
chief  demand  are  as  follows: 

Buckets,  manganese  steel,  5  cub.  ft.  and  8  cub.  ft.  capacity. 
Bucket  pins,  nickel  chrome  steel. 
Manganese  steel  castings  for  dredge  tumblers. 
Manganese  steel  bucket  bushes. 

Galvanized  steel  dredge  ropes  3  inches  circumference. 


LOCOMOTIVES  AND  TRUCKS 


Some  of  the  mining  areas  are  very  extensive,  and  the  transportation  of  soil 
and  ore  is  a  considerable  factor.    Canadian  sources  of  supply  for  light  loco- 


motives have  hot  been  in  evidence  as  yet,  but  the  possibilities  are  worthy  of 
note,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  effort  may  be  made  to  compete  in  this  connec- 
tion. Steam  locomotives  are  called  for  of  24-inch  gauge  and  trucks  of  18-inch 
gauge. 
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l;i.K(Thk\\l  machinery 

The  demand  for  electrical  machinery  in  the  mining  areas  is  gradually 
.it  veloping  and  the  opportunity  should  be  interesting  to  certain  Canadian  plants. 
Three  types  of  machinery  are  called  for,  as  follows: 

(a)  Motors,  three-phase,  50  period,  20/175  B.H.P.,  speed  about  730  R.P.M.  for  driving 
rrntritimal  water  and  gravel  pumps. 

(b)  Dynamos  D.C.  230  volt  and  550  volt. 

(c)  Magnetic  Separators  110  volt. 

Electrical  machinery  to  the  value  of  $14,349  was  imported  into  British 
Malaya  from  Canada  in  1921. 

LIGHT  RAILS 

An  increasing  quantity  of  light  rails  is  in  demand  throughout  the  whole 
mining  area,  and  with  the  better  prospect  now  in  evidence  for  the  tin  industry 
substantial  purchases  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  various  types  of  equipment  in  this  connection  and  while  wooden 
sleepers  (ties)  will  be  more  largely  used,  corrugated  steel  sleepers  are  also  being 
supplied  to  the  market.  Rails  of  12  pounds  and  14  pounds  are  in  general 
demand,  with  fish  plates  and  dog  spikes  (%3-inch  by  2i~inch)  in  large  quantities. 
Turntables  are  also  required  in  limited  numbers.. 


PIPING 

Piping  constitutes  probably  the  largest  standard  purchase  in  the  mining 
industry.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  classification  appears  under  this  heading 
in  the  "annual  import  returns.    The  following  particulars  cover  the  types  m 

general  demand: 

(a)  Slip  jointed,  mild  steel,  B.W.G.  12-in.  and  14-in.  diameter:  8-in.,  12-in.  and  16-in., 
to  withstand  200  pounds  pressure. 

(b)  Lap-welded  £-in.  thick,  12-in.  diameter. 

Slip-jointed  pipes  15-in.,  20-in.,  22-in.,  24-in.  and  31-in.  are  also  frequently 
called  for,  as  well  as  8-in.'  lap-welded  pipes  and  flanges.  The  writer  was 
recently  informed  that  in  the  smaller  mines  large  quantities  of  6-in.  slip-jointed 
mild  steel  piping  is  used. 
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ENGINES 

Oil,  gas  and  steam  engines  are  used  in  connection  with  pumping  units  in 
the  mines  and  also  for  electric  lighting  units.  Oil  engines  are  by  far  the  most 
favoured,  and  a  large  number  of  types  are  on  the  market.  Stocks  are  carried 
by  the  leading  importers,  and  as  the  capacity  called  for  covers  a  fairly  exten- 
sive range  this  means  a  substantial  investment.  The  semi-diesel  type  of  engine 
is  growing  in  demand.  A  feature  brought  out  by  a  number  of  manufacturers  of 
oil  engines  in  connection  with  their  particular  type  is  its  ability  to  start  with- 
out preliminary  heating.  The  size  of  engines  called  for  ranges  from  10  to  450 
B.H.P.   They  are  required  to  be  adaptable  for  either  crude  or  refined  oils. 

Engines,  boilers  and  parts  were  imported  in  1921  to  the  value  of  $2,170,177, 
two-thirds  of  the  import  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Canada  in 
second  place  to  the  value  of  $153,587.  The  United  States,  the  Netherlands, 
Australia,  and  Japan  secured  a  minor  share  of  the  trade  in  these  articles. 


WATER  PUMPS 

The  hydraulic  mining  of  tin  creates  an  extensive  demand  for  pumping 
machinery  and  water  pumps  capable  of  lifting  up  to  175  feet  are  called  for. 
The  range  is  from  5  inches  having  a  75-foot  lift  to  14  inches  with  a  lift  of  175 
feet.  A  large  variety  of  types  are  on  the  market,  differing  widely  in  design,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  any  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  types  most  in  favoui. 
Canadian  pump  manufacturers  should,  however,  make  a  definite  effort  to 
introduce  their  product  into  British  Malaya,  and  negotiations  are  already  in 
progress  to  link  up  more  than  one  company  with  local  representation. 

Some  of  the  types  of  pumps  in  evidence  in  the  tin-mining  districts  are: 
Lee-Howl,  Tangye,  Worthington  Duplex,  Muers,  Pulsometer,  "  Drum "  and 
Finny.  These  types  include  diaphragm,  plunger,  centrifugal,  rotary,  semi- 
rotary,  etc. 
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Types  of  Pumps  in  use  in  Mining  Area. 


GRAVEL  PUMPS 

There  is  a  regular  demand  for  6-inch  and  8-inch  gravel  pumps,  and  infor- 
mation can  be  readily  supplied  as  to  the  applicability  of  any  particular  type  of 
Canadian  product  for  this  class  of  work.  Canadian  mining  industry  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  the  type  of  equipment  suitable  should  be  valuable  in  intro- 
du  ing  any  machinery  of  this  kind  into  the  British  Malayan  market. 

PELTON  WHEELS 

These  wheels  are  in  demand  from  time  to  time  and  represent,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, substantial  purchasing.  Wheels  of  30  to  60  B.H.P.  are  required  for  heads 
between  230  and  400  feet,  effective  for  driving  tailings  pumps  and  small 

dynamos. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MINING  UNITS 

Amongst  the  leading  items  which  may  be  classified  under  this  heading  are 
clay  puddlers,  water  lifters,  monitors,  water  gates  and  hydraulic  giants.  Clay 
puddlers  are  required  of  the  low-speed,  vertical  type.  The  elevator  and  water 
lifter  spares  in  constant  demand  include  cast-iron  throat  pieces,  throat  sleeves, 
upper  and  lower  cones,  matching  pieces  and  nozzles.  Six-inch  and  8-inch  moni- 
tors are  required,  with  the  following  spares:  8-inch,  12-inch  and  16-inch  sluice 
valves  with  f-inch  by  2^-inch  bolts  and  nuts.  Water  gates  are  cast-iron, 
flanged,  8-inch,  12-inch  and  16-inch,  to  stand  a  pressure  of  200  pounds.  The 
hydraulic  mining  giants  are  8-inch. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Fair  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  products  are  imported  into  British  Malaya 
for  use  in  the  mines.  The  import  returns  are  not  so  classified  that  figures 
recording  the  different  products  are  available.  Apart  from  corrugated  iron  and 
wire  and  rose  nails,  the  only  other  classification  of  interest  to  Dominion 
exporters  is  that  of  iron  bar  and  nail  rod,  of  which  30,835  cwt.  valued  at  $350,000 
was  imported  in  1921.  The  following  are  general  requirements  under  this 
heading: — 

Angle  iron. 

Flat  iron  |-in.  by  3-in.,  §-:n.  by  2i-in..  i-\in.  by  H-in. 
Round  mild  steel  f-in.,  £-in.,  f-in.,  f-in.,  |-in.  and  1-in. 
Tool  steel  f-in. 

Bolts  and  nuts,  all  sizes  up  to  1-in.  diameter. 
Wire  nails  H-in.,  3-in.  4-in.,  5-in.  and  6-in. 
Rivets  f-in.  by  1-in.,  £-in.  by  f-in.,  |-in.  by  H-in. 

Round  and  square  steel  bars,  of  the  sizes  mentioned,  were  selling,  ex 
godown  Singapore,  within  the  past  few  months  at  10  cents  per  pound;  indented 
bars,  10^  cents  per  pound.  Mining  steel  No.  1  was  priced  at  44  cents  per 
pound;  No.  2,  24  cents  per  pound. 

• 

BELTING 

Quantities  of  belting  are  used  in  the  mining  industry  and  practically  every 
well-known  make  suitable  for  the  purpose  has  been  introduced.  Hair  belting 
supplies  90  per  cent  of  the  demand.  It  is  contended  that  this  particular  type 
stands  up  better  than  others  in  hot  and  humid  temperatures.  In  the  hydraulic 
mines  a  belting  is  required  that  shall  be  unaffected  by  water.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  makes  of  belting  in  use  are  Gandy,  Reddaway,  Gripoly,  Roko,  Copper 
Queen,  Tullis  and  Fleming. 


TOOLS  AND  FITTINGS 

Three  classes  of  tools  are  in  use  in  mining  work:  machine  tools,  mechanics' 
tools,  and  field  tools.  Each  class  is  imported  into  British  Malaya  in  large 
quantities,  the  value  of  the  importation  in  1921  being  nearly  $1,100,000.  Of 
this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  $770,000,  the  United  States 
with  $154,000,  and  France  with  $39,000.  Canada  sent  a  small  shipment  to  the 
value  of  $2,106.  Two  of  the  machines  more  frequently  called  for  are  grinding 
and  drilling.  These,  together  with  lathes  and  other  usual  machine  shop  equip- 
ment, are  in  fair  demand. 

In  mechanics'  tools  and  engineers'  supplies  a  substantial  yearly  import  is 
in  evidence  and  much  of  this  goes  to  the  mines.  Practically  the  whole  is  sup- 
plied by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  In  twist  drills,  stocks  are  generally 
kept  of  from  ^-inch  to  3-inch;  in  files,  the  half-round,  round,  three-squar i, 
hand,  screw,  parallel  cotter,  mill  saw,  taper  and  flat  are  all  stocked,  in  sizes 
from  4-inch  to  18-inch.  In  hack  saws  all  sizes  from  10-inch  to  21-inch  arc 
stocked. 

Field  tools  consist  of  axes,  scythe  blades,  changkols,  shovels,  etc.  The 
shovels  in  use  are  both  square  and  round  mouth:  recent  selling  prices  of  Singa- 
pore importers  were  $15  per  dozen. 

Fittings  offer  an  interesting  item  in  mining  imports,  cocks  and  valves  being 
possibly  the  leading  lines.   These  comprise  steam,  test,  drain,  pet,  oil  tank  and 
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water-bib  cock-  in  brass  and  gunmetal  and  stop,  sluice  and  check  valves  in 
braas  and  cast-iron.    Two  of  these  are  illustrated  below:  — 


ELECTRIC   CABLE  AND  LAMPS* 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  electric  cable,  37/16  bare  and  insulated 
being  the  general  specification.  Lamps  of  230  volts  are  required,  and  as  a  great 
deal  of  concussion  is  always  in  evidence  lamps  with  filaments  that  stand  up  well 
under  these  conditions  are  necessary. 

WIRE  AND  WIRE  ROPE 

This  is  a  substantial  item  in  mining  requirements.  Steel  wire  ropes  of 
1  j-inch  circumference  are  required  in  fair  quantity,  the  1921  import  being  valued 
at  $87,097 — a  minimum  amount,  that  year  having  been  one  of  extreme  depres- 
sion. United  Kingdom  manufacturers  hold  the  larger  share  of  the  trade. 
Copper  wire,  chiefly  No.  12  S.W.G.,  is  in  general  demand  and  barbed  wire  is 
included  to  a  substantial  figure. 

BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

Because  of  the  fact  that  many  mines  have  compounds  for  their  coolie 
labour,  building  materials  are  an  important  item  in  the  annual  purchasing 
account.  Cement,  expanded  metal,  corrugated  iron,  roofing  and  paint  are 
required.  Each  of  the  commodities  have  already  been  referred  to  in  detail. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  market  may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  a  total 
value  approaching  $2,300,000  is  recorded  in  the  1921  import  returns  under  the 
heading  of  "  Roofing  and  Building  Materials,  unenumerated." 

GOLD-MINING  EQUIPMENT 

The  gold-mining  industry  in  British  Malaya  is  of  very  limited  proportions 
at  present,  and  much  of  the  equipment  in  use  has  been  brought  from  Australia, 
where  it  had  previously  been  utilized  in  the  industry  in  that  country.  There 
will  be  an  occasional  demand  for  prospecting  mills,  concentrators,  boring  out- 
StSj  ore  crushers,  shoes  and  dies,  tool  steel,  etc.  The  soil  being  largely  alluvial, 
however,  the  type  of  mining  differs  from  the  Canadian,  and  this  fact  makes  the 
possibility  a  comparatively  unimportant  one  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  The 
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leading  gold-mining  company  advised  the  writer  that  its  annual  purchases  of 
mining  supplies  are  in  excess  of  $80,000  per  annum,  comprising  bolts  and  nuts, 
mild  steel,  steel  rope,  trucks  and  truck  supplies,  shoes  and  dies,  etc.,  and  that 
it  will  be  pleased  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  sources  of  supply  for 
these  items. 

LIS^T  OF  MINES  IN  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES 

A  list  of  the  mines  and  mine  managers  of  all  the  tin  and  gold  properties 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States  has  been  placed  on  file  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  is  available 
to  any  interested  Canadian  manufacturer  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Trade  Commissioner,  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  May  31,  1923. — Australian  climatic  conditions  have  wonder- 
fully improved  on  account  of  a  generous  rainfall  over  a  very  wide  extent  of 
country,  hence  the  fear  of  a  drought  has  been  alleviated.  The  crop  prospects 
give  every  indication  of  being  fair,  although  the  yield  will  probably  be  under 
the  average. 

Wheat  is  quoted  in  Melbourne  to-day  at  5s.  5d.  ($1.32)  per  bushel  of  60 
pounds  free  on  board  steamer  which  is  above  London  parity,  while  at  Adelaide 
wheat  can  be  obtained,  on  the  same  basis  for  5s.  4d.  ($1.30)  per  bushel. 

There  is  very  little  business  doing  in  flour,  hence  millers  are  reducing 
quotations  in  the  hope  of  attracting  sales.  To-day's  quotations  on  flour  in  150 
pound  sacks  are  from  £10  ($48.67)  to  £10  2s.  6d.  ($49.28)  free  on  board 
steamer,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1921-22 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Importations  of  Interest  to  Canadians 

Within  the  limits  of  this  report,  it  is  impracticable  to  give  a  condensed 
review  of  the  926  distinct  classifications  of  the  importations  into  Australia  in 
1921-22,  nor  is  it  considered  that  any  special  service  could  be  rendered  to  Cana- 
dian trade  by  commenting  upon  all  the  schedules.  The  trade  returns  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  held  for  reference  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  to  whom  application  should 
,be  made  for  any  special  return  required  by  manufacturers  and  exporters.  It  is 
considered  that,  as  in  previous  years,  statistical  returns,  supplemented  by  brief 
comment  on  the  principal  lines  of  goods  and  products  of  likely  interest  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  trading  requirements 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  subsequent  paragraphs  will  be  found  particulars  relative  to  the  principal 
lines  of  Australian  imports  in  1921-22. 

imports  of  agricultural  implements 

The  extent  of  the  use  of  agricultural  implements  in  Australia  is  probably 
more  influenced  by  variation  in  climatic  conditions  than  in  most  other  countries, 
and  for  some  time  the  import  trade  has  been  undergoing  a  period  of  adjustment 
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brought  about  by  the  imposition  of  higher  duties.  These  new  duties,  which 
became  operative  in  March,  1921,  in  conjunction  with  a  large  carry  over  of 
1-21  stocks  and  a  smaller  demand  in  certain  dry  areas  in  which  the  grain 
3  i  I  was  much  below  expectations,  adversely  affected  the  volume  of  importa- 
tion^ in  1921-22. 

The  total  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  from  all 
countries,  into  the  Commonwealth  for  the  years  1919-20  to  1921-22  were  for 
1919-20,  £437,733,  for  1920-21,  £917,920,  for  1921-22,  £619,562. 

CANADIAN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

A.S  in  former  years,  Canada  continued  to  maintain  the  predominant  position 
in  the  importing  agricultural  implement  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  during 
tlu1  fiscal  year  1921-22.  In  addition  to  the  adaptability  of  the  implements  for 
Australian  requirements — many  being  made  specially  for  that  purpose — the 
principal  manufacturers  are  represented  by  either  branch  houses  or  capable 
agents,  with  perfect  selling  organizations.  For  cultivating,  sowing  and  cutting, 
the  importations  are  practically  confined  to  agricultural  machinery  made  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  importations  from  the  United  Kingdom 
are  largely  composed  of  plough  shares,  plough  boards  and  articles  required  by 
Australian  manufacturers  for  the  construction  of  locally  made  implements.  In 
addition  there  are  a  few  threshing  outfits,  some  cream  separators  and  rollers 
and  mowers  of  British  make.  For  comparative  purposes,  the  annexed  schedule 
illustrates  the  value  of  Australian  importations  from  the  three  principal  sources 
of  manufacture  for  the  last  four  years: — 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 


From 

From 

From 

Australian  Imports  of  Agricultural  Machinery 

Canada. 

United 

United 

States. 

Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1918-19  

334,929 

257,569 

69',703 

1919-20  

223,259 

144,663 

62,039 

1920-21  

425,435 

379,709 

107,004 

1921-22  

288,942 

229,626 

95,218 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IMPORTS  CLASSIFIED 

Many  items  of  agricultural  machinery  of  minor  importance  are  included 
in  the  Commonwealth  trade  classification  together  with  items  of  considerable 
value.  In  giving  the  value  of  the  importations  for  the  last  two  years  in  the 
appended  schedules,  comment  is  made  only  upon  the  more  important  items.  As 
heretofore,  should  detailed  information  be  required  by  manufacturers  of  special 
farming  machinery  and  implements  as  to  their  adaptability  for  the  Australian 
trade,  it  will  be  furnished  on  application.  The  classification  and  values  of  the 
import-  into  Australia  from  the  principal  countries,  showing  increases  and 
dr       seSj  will  be  found  in  the  appended  tables. 

Chaffcutter  and  Horse  Gears,  Chaffcutter  Knives,  Corn  Shelters,  Corn  Huskers, 
Cultivators,  N.E.I. ,  Harrows,  Ploughs,  N.E.I. ,  Plough  Shares, 
Plough  Mould  Boards,  Scarifiers 


Country  of  Origin 

1920-21 

1921-22 

+  Increase 

Value 

Value 

—  Decrease 

£  20,920 

£  15,689 

—  £  5,231 

148,570 

76,775 

—  71,795 

2,573 

1,601 

—  972 

71,080 

44,280 

—  26,800 

Total  from  all  sources  

£243.307 

£138,636 

—£104,671 
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In  1921-22  Canada  continued  to  hold  the  principal  trade  in  cultivators  and 
some  lines  of  ploughs.  In  addition  to  having  a  large  share  of  this  trade,  the 
United  States  controls  the  bulk  of  such  lines  as  corn  shellers  and  huskers.  The 
United  Kingdom  predominates  in  chaffcutters,  knives,  horse  gears,  plough  shares 
and  mould  boards. 

Combined  Corn.  Shellers,  Husker  and  Bagger,  Combined  Corn  Sheller  and 
Husker,  Disc  Cultivators,  Stump  Jump  Plough,  Winnowers,  Seats, 
Poles,  Swingle  Bars,  Yokes  and  Trees  for  Agricultural 
Machines,  when  Imported  Separately — Imports. 


Country  of 

Origin 

1920-21 

1921-22 

+  Increase 

Value 

Value 

—  Decrease 

£  1,125 

£  51 

—  £  1,064 

20,159 

28,119 

+  7,960 

23,685 

13,068 

—  10,617 

Total  from  all 

i  44,970 

£  41,302 

—  £  3,668 

While  a  small  decrease  is  shown  in  the  aggregate  imports  under  this 
classification  in  1921-22,  Canadian  trade  has  been  well  maintained  and  shows 
expansion  in  comparison  with  other  sources  of  supply.  Imported  stump  jump 
ploughs  are  almost  exclusively  Canadian,  while  trade  in  disc  cultivators, 
seats,  poles,  swingle  bars,  yokes  and  trees  are  held  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Corn  shellers  and  huskers  are  unimportant  in  value.  The  competition 
of  Australian  manufacturers  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  importations  under 
this  classification. 

DRILLS   (FERTILIZER,  SEED  AND  GRAIN ) 


Country  of  Origin 

1920-21 

1921-22 

+ 

Increase 

Value 

Value 

Decrease 

£  162 

£  162 

£  23,175 

28,009 

+ 

4,834 

2,135 

665 

1,470 

£  25,310 

£  28,836 

£  3,526 

In  1911  the  importations  of  seed  and  grain  drills  were  valued  at  £111,079, 
but  in  recent  years  the  decline  is  attributed  to  the  demand  having  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  overtaken.  With  the  opening  up  and  settlement  of  new  areas  of 
land  for  cultivation  the  demand  for  drills  will  revive. 


ATTACHMENTS  FOR  DRILLS  (FERTILIZERS — SEED  AND  GRAIN)  IMPORTS 


1920-2i. 

1921-22. 

-f-  Increase. 

Country  of  origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

—  Decrease. 

  £  2,117 

£  919 

—   £  1,198 

  8,427 

34,961 

+  26,534 

  1,045 

1,045 

£11,589 

£37,031 

-f  £25,442 

The  trade  is  dependent  upon  replacements  required  for  imported  drills  and 
parts  used  by  Australian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery. 


HARVESTERS    ( STRIPPERS )  IMPORTS 


1920-21. 

1921-22. 

-f-  Increase. 

Country  of  origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

—  Decrease. 

  £  ... 

£55,720 

-f-  £55,720 

47,589 

+  36,313 

£11,276 

£103,309 

+  £92.033 
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Tin'  variations  in  importations  of  agricultural  machinery,  from  year  to  yearr 
is  reflected  in  the  above  schedule,  tn  1919-20  the  value  was  £65,870  and  in  1918- 
L9  the  total  was  £184,253.  The  massive  stripper  harvesters  made  in  Canada 
are  held  to  be  superior  to  all  competitors.  These  harvesters  (which  are  also 
extensively  made  in  Australia)  can  only  be  used  under  dry  climatic  conditions — 
Buch  as  in  Australia  and  the  Argentine — where  the  grain  is  ripened  on  the  straw. 


METAL  PARTS  OF  STRIPPER  HARVESTERS  AND  STRIPPERS — IMPORTS 


1920-21 

1921-22 

Country  of 

origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

Increase. 

United  Kingdoi 

,r      i  72 

£  79 

£  7 

  7,252 

13,499 

6,247 

United  States 

  4,064 

6,794 

2,730 

Total  from 

  £11,388 

£21,362 

£  9,974 

Coincident  with  the  importations  of  harvesters  is  the  demand  for  replace- 
ment while  a  portion  of  this  item  is  represented  by  the  requirements  of  local 
manufacturers. 


MOWERS,  REAPERS  AND  REAPERS  AND  BINDERS — IMPORTS 


1920-21. 

1921-22. 

+  Increase. 

Country   of  origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

—  Decrease. 

  £  1,846 

£  1,870 

+   £  24 

  206,240 

45,924 

—  160,316 

  22 

—  22 

  155,674 

42,639 

—  113,035 

£363,782 

£90,433 

—  £273,349 

The  considerable  contraction  in  imports  in  this  classification  is  attributable 
to  the  large  imports  made  in  the  previous  year  in  expectation  of  the  higher  duties 
which  were  later  imposed.  An  uncertain  climatic  outlook  also  contributed  to  the 
decreased  imports.  Owing  to  the  keen  competition  of  Australian  manufacturers 
for  this  trade,  the  market  prospects  before  oversea  manufacturers  are  not 
encouraging. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  N.E.I.    (DUTIABLE)  IMPORTS 

Including  cane  loaders,  unloaders,  and  harvesters,  channel  making  graders, 
garden  and  field  spraying  machines,  rollers,  hose  reels,  syringes,  horse  road  rollers 
and  machines,  lawn  mowers,  sweepers  and  sprinklers,  road  scoops  and  scrapers, 
scoops,  stump  extractors: — 


Country 

of  Origin. 

Value 

Value 

—  Decrease 

1920-21 

1921-22 

+  Increase 

£  14,880 

£  15,433 

+   £  553 

5,204 

3,770 

—  1,434 

55,100 

33,226 

—  21,874 

Total  from  all 

£  76,180 

£  54,306 

—   £  21,874 

In  garden  and  orchard  implements,  and  other  lines  included  in  this  mis- 
cellaneous schedule,  United  States  manufacturers  continue  to  hold  the  bulk  of 
the  trade.  Well-established  makes  of  British  and  United  States  lawn  mowers 
control  the  bulk  of  the  Australian  requirements.  The  demand  for  lawn  mowers 
continues  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  it  is,  through  capable  representation, 
receiving  the  close  attention  of  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion.  Channel  graders 
and  scoops,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  used  in 
irrigation  and  swamp  reclamation  works.  The  rapid  development  of  irrigation 
areas  on  the  Murray  River,  particularly  in  the  States  of  South  Australia  and 
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Victoria,  is  causing  an  active  demand  for  small  implements  required  in  orchards 
and  vineyards  to  which  some  Canadian  manufacturers  are  devoting  special  con- 
sideration. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  OTHER  IMPORTS 

Including  testers  and  pasteurizers;  cotton  gins;  fibre  scutching  machines; 
hand-worked  rakes  and  ploughs  combined;  hay  tedders;  horse  rakes,  lucerne 
bunchers;  maize  harvesters;  maize  binders;  milking  machines;  mould  board 
plates  in  the  rough  and  not  cut  into  shape;  potato  raisers  or  diggers;  potato 
sorters,  root  cutters,  pulpers,  and  graders;  straw  stackers;  sub-surface  packers; 
threshing  machines,  etc.,  from  the  principal  sources: — 


1920-21. 

1921-22. 

+  Increase. 

Country   of  origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

—  Decrease. 

..    ..            £  66,044 

£  61,015 

—  £  5,029 

..    ..  6,408 

2,165 

—  4.243 

  814 

454 

—  360 

  935 

151 

—  784 

  249 

14 

—  235 

  55,650 

40,320 

—  15,330 

£130,118 

£104,347 

—  £25,771 

The  importations  from  Canada  are  chiefly  horse  rakes,  lucerne  bunchers, 
root  cutters,  pulpers  and  sub-surface  packers.  Importations  from  the  United 
Kingdom  are  mainly  represented  in  mouldboard  plates  and  a  few  threshing  out- 
fits. From  the  United  States  the  leading  lines  under  the  above  schedule  are 
similar  to  those  from  Canada  with  the  addition  of  rakes,  bunchers  and  mould- 
board  plates. 

LIME  SPREADERS  ON  AUSTRALIAN  FARMS 

As  outlined  in  former  reports,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  lime  spreaders  to 
overcome  the  sourness  of  the  soil  caused  by  the  continued  use  of  superphosphates  • 
as  a  fertilizer.  The  spreaders  are  in  chief  demand  in  the  districts  where  lucerne 
(alfalfa)  is  under  cultivation.  The  majority  of  the  machines  in  use  are  made 
in  Australia,  but  Canadian  and  United  Kingdom  spreaders  participate  in  the 
trade.  It  is  considered  that  this  trade  is  now  largely  overtaken,  and  unimportant 
to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

CORN  PLANTERS 

In  Australia  corn  planters  are  known  as  maize  drills.  What  is  known  as 
the  check-row  planter  in  North  America  has  not  found  favour  in  Australia. 
Under  normal  seasons,  the  sale  of  single  row  corn  planters — or  maize  drills — 
is  not  estimated  to  exceed  1,000  planters,  of  which  the  importations  are  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  sale  is  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  planters  are 
equipped  with  a  small  fertilizer  attachment  to  permit  the  sowing  of  super- 
phosphates or  bone  dust  along  with  the  corn. 


FARM  TRACTORS 

Farm  tractors  are  not  separately  recorded  in  the  Australian  customs  statis- 
tics, but  are  included  in  the  classification  of  portable  and  traction  engines  which 
are  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  in  this  review.  The  importation  of 
farm  tractors  into  the  Commonwealth  has  been  hindered  by  a  heavy  customs 
duty  of  44  per  cent  net  under  the  general  tariff  which  was  imposed  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  Australian  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
domestic  demand.  As  these  expectations  were  not  realized,  the  duty  was  reduced 
in  August  last  to  5^  per  cent  on  British  tractors  and  11  per  cent  net  on  all  others. 
This  reduction  in  landed  cost  to  the  farmer  is  giving  rise  to  a  larger  demand  for 
tractors  of  small-to-medium  sizes. 
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DECLINE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  IMPLEMENTS 


As  Forecasted  m  the  review  by  this  office  of  the  1920-21  trade  returns  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  importation  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  has 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  imposition  of  the  higher  duties  made  operative  in 
March,  1921,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  development  of  already  well- 
established  Australian  industries. 

Importers  state  that  they  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  hold  trade  in  the 
face  of  bhe  new  duties  and  anticipate  furher  contractions  in  supplies  from  over- 
sea sources,  unless  the  output  from  the  local  factories  should  prove  insufficient 
for  requirements.  While  the  number  of  Australian  agricultural  implement 
maker-  has  not  recently  increased,  the  number  of  employees  and  output  is  show- 
ing considerable  expansion  as  indicated  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

In  the  meanwhile  farmers  are  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  additional 
burden  which  rural  industries  are  asked  to  bear,  and  are  agitating  for  a  reduction 
in  the  duties  to  enable  implements  to  be  purchased  at  a  more  reasonable  cost 
than  is  possible  under  the  present  tariff. 


AUSTRALIAN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  FACTORIES 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  is  an  important  and  old- 
established  Australian  industry.  While  Melbourne  is  the  chief  centre  of  the 
industry,  factories  are  in  operation  in  all  the  States.  Australian  factories  now 
produce  implements  similar  to  those  imported  from  overseas.  The  local  output 
chiefly  consists  of  stripper  harvesters,  winnowers,  grain  and  fertilizer  drills,  disc 
and  tyne  cultivators,  and  stump  jump  ploughs.  Recently  a  line  of  Australian 
reapers  and  binders  has  been  placed  on  the  market. 

The  appended  table  gives  particulars  concerning  Australian  agricultural 
machinery  factories  for  the  years  1919-20  and  1920-21  (the  latest  available) : — 


1919-20 

1920-21 

Increase 

141 

141 

3.116 

4  299 

1,183 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  used  

2.505 

2,576 

71 

Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings  

£3«8,897 

392,870 

23,973 

Approximate  value  of  plant  and  machinery..  .. 

£372,949 

431,152 

58,203 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  

£465,558 

794,554 

328,996 

£30.096 

55,709 

25,613 

£586,048 

1,064,611 

478,563 

£1,282,931 

2,288,713 

1,005,782 

£696,883 

1,224,102 

527,219 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  EXPORTED  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

The  values  of  the  Australian  made  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
exported  from  the  Commonwealth  in  1920-21  and  1921-22  are  tablulated  thus: 

1920-21  1921-22  +  Increase 

Australian    (Origin)    Exports  Value  Value  —  Decrease 

Crearn  separators   £       65  £      188  -f-  £  123 

Plough  and  harrows   3,385  3,372  —  13 

Reapers  and  binders        

Stripper  harvesters   174  215    ,     -f-  41 

Harvester  parts   5,095  114  —  4,981 

Implements  (unspecified)   38,672  17,239  —  21,433 


£  47,391  £  21,128         —  £  26,263 


In  1913,  Australia  exported  agricultural  implements — chiefly  stripper 
harvesters — to  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  value  of  £175,000,  but  the  lack  of 
transportation  during  the  years  of  the  war  terminated  this  trade.  Since  then 
the  high  cost  of  materials  and  skilled  labour  has  militated  against  the  revival  of 
exports.  The  strong  domestic  demand  has,  however,  more  than  compensated 
Australian  implement  manufacturers  for  the  loss  of  export  trade. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Traffic  Congestion  in  Sydney 

Sydney,  May  31,  1923. — Owing  to  the  terminal  railway  station  for  suburban 
country  and  interstate  traffic  being  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Sydney,  it  has 
long  been  recognized  that  extension  into  the  heart  of  the  city  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  great  cost  of  the  scheme,  involving  the  expropriation  of  valuable 
property,  the  electrification  of  the  railways  and  much  work  underground  through 
hard  sandstone,  delayed  the  work  for  many  years,  but  the  congestion  of  traffic 
became  so  great  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  with  the  scheme, 
which  was  commenced  twelve  months  ago.  When  the  work  is  nearer  comple- 
tion, Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  advised  regarding  electrical  requirements 
of  a  very  extensive  nature,  involving  the  change  of  the  whole  of  the  present 
suburban  railway  system. 

Burrinjuck  Dam  Nearing  Completion 

Situated  in  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  heart  of  the  southeastern  mountains  of 
New  South  Wales,  between  two  mountains  of  red  granite  which  rise  2,000  feet 
above  the  river  bed,  the  Burrinjuck  dam,  which  has  been  under  construction 
for  the  last  seven  years,  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  great  concrete  wall, 
which  is  practically  complete  and  only  requires  the  finishing  touches,  is  752  feet- 
long,  242  feet  high,  160  feet  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  18  feet  at  the  top, 
and  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  largest  dams  in  the  world.  It  will  impound  the 
waters  in  a  lake  of  12,740  acres.  The  reservoir  will  have  a  capacity  of  nearly 
33,612,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  catchment  area  includes  elevations  of  5,000  feet 
which  are  snow-covered  in  winter  and  contains  about  5,000  square  miles  drained 
by  three  rivers,  which  will  be  backed  up  to  a  distance  of  41  miles.  The  depth  of 
water  at  the  dam,  when  filled  to  full  supply  level,  will  be  200  feet,  and  two  miles 
above  the  dam  the  submerged  flats  will  be  covered  by  150  feet  of  water  over  an 
area  of  five  square  miles. 

The  irrigation  scheme  provides  for  water  supply  to  farm  areas  at  Yanco, 
Leeton  and  Griffith,  extending  for  250  miles  along  the  bed  of  the  Murrumbidgee 
river.  Many  of  these  farms  have  already  been  occupied  and  cultivated,  and  at 
full  capacity  the  scheme  will  provide  irrigation  water  for  about  400,000  acres. 
The  soil  and  climate  in  this  area  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  apricots, 
peaches,  nectarines,  prunes,  pears,  plums,  apples,  almonds,  citrus  fruits,  wine  and 
table  grapes,  raisins,  sultanas,  figs,  olives,  and  most  varieties  of  vegetable  and 
fodder  crops.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  area  was  reserved  for  repatriation 
purposes. 

Trial   Shipment   of   Grapes  to  Canada 

Considerable  interest  is  felt  by  Australian  growers  in  an  experimental  ship- 
ment of  grapes  recently  despatched  to  Vancouver  to  try  the  Canadian  market 
and  test  the  carrying  qualities  of  the  fruit. 

The  consignment  comprised  52  cases  of  Ohanez  grapes  grown  at  Griffith, 
which  is  irrigated  by  the  water  conserved  in  the  great  Burrinjuck  dam,  250  miles 
distant.  The  fruit  was  carefully  packed  in  cork  dust  and  special  care  was  taken 
in  its  selection.  Ohanez  grapes  are  noted  for  their  good  keeping  and  carrying 
properties,  and  they  have  been  extensively  planted  in  the  Murrumbidgee  irriga- 
tion area. 

An  increased  acreage  is  coming  into  bearing  yearly,  and  it  is  becoming 
imperative  to  find  outlets  for  the  crops  other  than  entirely  through  the  local 
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markets.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  build  up  markets  in  Canada  and  England. 
In  April.  380  cases  mown  at  Leeton,  m  the  same  district,  were  exported  to 
Kn^land. 

[f  the  venture  should  prove  a  Buccess,  fairly  large  shipments  can  be  exported 
during  the  latter  pari  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May.  Pears  also  are  receiv- 
ing  the  attention  of  local  exporters.  A  shipment  of  850  trays  was  made  to 
ECngland  during  last  month. 

PROPOSED  BRIDGE  ACROSS  SYDNEY  HARBOUR 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Sydney,  May  31,  1923— Sydney  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia.  The  population  of  the  metropolitan  area  was  913,510  at  the  end 
of  1922  (1911,  645,133).  The  situation  of  the  commercial  section  bears  a  strik- 
inix  resemblance  to  that  of  New  York,  inasmuch  as  it  is  bounded  on  the  northern 
and  western  sides  by  water  and  on  the  eastern  side  by  parks,  gardens  and  water, 
thus  practically  forming  a  peninsular  city.  The  concentration  of  business  in 
this  area  and  the  demand  for  accommodation  are  causing  the  rapid  demolition 
of  old  buildings  and  the  erection  of  many  structures  which  are  being  built  up 
to  ilu  extreme  height  allowed  by  the  city  ordinances,  200  feet. 

As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  has  of  necessity  to  cross  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  harbour  and  the  only  means  of  transit  at  present  is  by 
steam  passenger  and  vehicle  ferries,  the  problem  of  safe  carriage  is  a  serious 
one.  These  ferries  continually  cross  the  stream  of  traffic  in  and  out  of  the 
port  and  there  is  great  danger  of  accident. 

For  many  years  the  danger  of  this  traffic  and  the  need  of  a  bridge  or  tunnel 
has  been  recognized.  Owing  to  the  depth  of  water  crossing  the  harbour,  and 
the  sharp  rise  of  the  land  on  the  northern  side,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  a 
bridge  was  the  only  satisfactory  solution.  The  large  cost,  estimated  at 
£5.000.000,  however,  precluded  its  construction,  but  the  present  Government 
ha-  decided  that  it  cannot  longer  be  delayed,  and  an  enabling  act  was  passed 
last  year.  Plans  and  specifications  were  then  sent  abroad  to  all  bridge-building 
centres  (including  Canada),  and  tenders  close  on  the  30th  November  next. 

The  act  provided  for  a  tax  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  £1  on  the  unimproved 
capital  value  of  all  lands  within  certain  sections  which  will  benefit  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge,  and  the  first  year's  levy  has  already  been  collected. 
The  tax  will  not  pay  for  the  full  cost  and  the  balance  will  be  borne  by  the 
Government. 

Whether  the  bridge  will  be  of  a  cantilever  or  arch  design  is  yet  to  be 
decided.  According  to  the  plans  for  the  cantilever  bridge,  the  shore  and  har- 
bour arm-  will  be  each  500  feet  long,  the  harbour  arms  supporting  a  central 
span  of  1,600  feet.  The  three  approach  spans  on  either  side  of  the  main  spans 
will  be  each  200  feet  long,  the  remainder  of  the  approaches  consisting  of  con- 
crete arches.  This  bridge  will  carry  four  railway  tracks,  a  main  roadway  57 
feet  wide,  and  two  footways  each  10  feet  wide.  The  top  of  the  cantilever  arm 
will  be  450  feet  above  sea  level. 

A  bridge  of  the  arch  design  will  afford  the  same  accommodation  for  traffic 
as  the  cantilever.  The  span  from  shore  to  shore  will  be  1,650  feet,  with  a  clear 
headway  for  shipping  of  170  feet  throughout  a  length  of  600  feet.  The  top  of 
the  arch  will  be  470  feet  above  sea  level.  The  main  piers  will  be  founded  on 
solid  rock  about  20  feet  below  sea  level. 

Provision  has  been  made  that  during  the  building  of  the  bridge  there  will 
be  no  inconvenience  to  shipping  or  ferry  traffic. 
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COMMERCIAL   CONDITIONS   IN  ARGENTINA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires,  June  7,  1923. — The  most  significant  factor  recently  affecting 
the  import  market  has  been  the  rise  of  sterling  and  dollar  exchange.  In  Janu- 
ary the  Canadian  dollar  was  quoted  at  about  1-18  Argentine  gold;  in  April  and 
early  May  it  had  weakened  to  between  1-16  and  l-17j.  During  the  last  two 
weeks  it  has  strengthened  to  from  1-19^  to  1-22,  with  United  States  gold  about 
3  points  higher.    Sterling  has  shewn  a  corresponding  rise. 

While  at  the  date  of  writing  there  appears  to  be  temporary  check  in  this 
variation  of  the  peso,  in  banking  circles  it  is  believed  that  a  further  depreciation 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  come  about, 
as  any  further  weakening  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  seriously  affect  British 
and  North  American  imports. 

New  Government  borrowing  in  New  York  and  London  is  perhaps  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  peso's  downward  trend.  A  debt  consolidation  scheme 
is  under  consideration  at  the  moment,  the  resultant  borrowing  for  which  it 
is  likely  to  be  on  a  substantial  scale,  and  a  new  loan  for  State  railway  con- 
struction, is  being  discussed,  for  which  $300,000,000  m/n  will  be  required. 

The  import  market  is  comparatively  quiet.  The  somewhat  over-anxious 
,buying  of  steel,  wire,  tubing,  and  building  materials  that  was  so  evident  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  has  ceased,  although  there  is  still  little  indication  that 
prices,  which  have  been  steadily  strengthening,  have  yet  reached  their  maximum. 
Textile  buying  has  ceased  for  the  moment  and  stocks  are  still  high,  but  during 
July,  August  and  September,  wholesalers  will  again  be  in  the  market.  The 
,Customs  receipts  for  the  four  months  ending  April  30  show  an  increase  of 
$33,970,534  m/n  over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1922.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  anticipated  increase  in  tariff  has  induced 
immediate  buying  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  sterling  and  dollar 
drafts  is  also  a  factor  in  the  exchange  situation. 

The  Bolsa  (Stock  Exchange)  is  quiet,  with  Government  securities  in  marked 
demand — a  reversal  from  the  weakness  of  three  months  ago.  Grain  shipments 
,are  well  maintained,  and  compare  favourably  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  Cattle  values  have  not  improved.  Fine  cross-breds  and  lambswool 
,is  in  brisk  demand,  but  coarse  wools  are  quiet.  Sheep  are  doing  well,  and 
the  shipskin  market  is  said  to  be  very  active  with  prices  rising. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  IMPORTS  INTO  CHINA 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  reports  under  date  of 
May  31,  1923,  that  the  regulations  regarding  imports  into  China  are  probably 
freer  from  restriction  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  as  there  are  prac- 
tically no  food  laws  and,  with  the  exception  of  salt,  opium  and  other  drugs  and 
firearms  and  explosives,  there  are  no  prohibitions.  The  country  of  origin  does 
not  require  to  be  stated,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  very  unreliable  nature  of 
Chinese  customs  returns.  Medicine  containers  do  not  require  to  be  marked  or 
the  contents  stated  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser.  The  marking  and  number- 
ing of  packages,  however,  greatly  facilitates  the  entry  of  such  goods  and  their 
clearance  through  the  customs,  but  are  not  demanded  in  import  regulations. 

Such  regulations  as  are  in  force  have  been  instituted  by  the  foreign  adminis- 
tration of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  acting  for  but  not  initiated  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  These  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  may  be  consulted  by  interested  Canadian  firms  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  25835). 
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SPACE   AT  BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

It  is  officially  announced  by  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  that  out  of  the 
huge  area  of  space  available  for  United  Kingdom  exhibits  by  far  the  greater 
pan  has  already  been  applied  for.  Only  a  comparatively  few  square  feet 
remain  to  be  taken  in  the  Palace  of  Engineering  and  the  Palace  of  Industry, 
and  applications  are  coming  in  steadily.  The  allotment  of  space  has  already 
bosun  and  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  a  number  of  sections  the  applications  already  exceed  the  space  provision- 
ally apportioned  for  the  particular  industry.  These  include  the  exhibits  of 
motors,  chemicals,  cot  ion,  musical  industries,  railways  and  tramways,  the  gas 
industry,  and  many  others. 


NORWEGIAN  DUTIES  INCREASED 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Commercial  Agent  in  Christiania,  writes  that  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament  on  June  11  further  increased  duties  so  that  instead  of  the 
20  per  cent  additional  duty  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  997; 
March  10,  1923,  page  408),  the  duty  is  to  be,  from  the  date  mentioned,  increased 
83 5  per  cent  on  all  goods  except  where  duties  are  fixed  by  treaties  and  on  coffee 
and  sugar.  The  33^  per  cent  applies  to  the  duty,  not  the  value.  For  example, 
a  duty  of  kroner  6  becomes  kroner  8.  The  duty  on  coffee  and  sugar  is  increased 
10  per  cent  of  the  previous  duty.  Mr.  Sontum  explains  that  the  higher  duties 
are  imposed  with  a  view  to  balancing  the  Budget. 


FRENCH  TAX  RELATING  TO  REGISTRATION  OF  TRADERS 

The  text  of  a  law  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  June  5, 
whereby  every  French  or  foreign  trader  and  French  or  foreign  company  bound 
under  the  law  of  March  18,  1919,  to  register  on  the  Register  of  Commerce,  must 
mention  on  his  or  its  invoices,  letters,  advertisements,  etc.,  the  name  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce  with  which  he  or  it  is  registered  and  the  registration 
number. 

Article  5  of  the  said  law  provides  that  the  law  shall  come  into  force  on  the 
expiry  of  an  interval  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  promulgation  in  the 

Journal  Officiel. 


REVOCATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  DUMPING  DUTY  ON  CALCIUM 
CARBIDE  IMPORTED  FROM  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

United  States  Treasury  Decision  39635  of  May  16,  1923,  in  which  was 
published  a  finding  of  dumping  in  the  case  of  calcium  carbide  from  the  province 
of  Quebec,  has  been  revoked.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1008, 
May  26,  1923,  page  866.) 
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MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which 
the  following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  these 
areas  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian 
steamers  or  via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch, 
although  letters  marked  for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in 
accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via 
New  York,  unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  the  probable  mails  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  July, 
"Via  New  York":— 

For  July 
Antigua,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts-Nevis.  12,  19,  26. 

Argentina  14,  21,  27,  28 

Bahamas  13,  27. 

Barbados,  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  12,  19,  26. 

Bermuda   11,  18,  21,  25,  28. 

Bolivia  and  Chile   12,  14,  21,  25,  26,  27  and  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Brazil,  North  12,  17,  28. 

Brazil,  South  12,  14,  17,  21,  28. 

Colombia  10,  11,  12,  14,  17,  21,  24,  25,  26,  27,  31,  and  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday. 
Costa  Rica  Every  Saturday. 

Cuba   13,  14,  20,  21,  27,  28,  and  every  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

Curacao   12,  14,  19,  21,  26,  28,  and  every  Thursday. 

Dominican  Republic   13,  14,  17,  20,  25,  27. 

Ecuador   12,  14.  20,  21,  25,  26,  27,  and  every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

Haiti  12,  14,  17,  19,  20,  25,  26,  31. 

Honduras   12,  14.  21,  25,  26,  27,  28,  and  every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Guiana  and  Trinidad..  ..  11,  12,  19,  24,  26. 
Guatemala  and  British  Honduras  14,  28. 

Jamaica  14,  17,  21,  28.  31,  and  every  Wednesday. 

Mexico  Fverv  Thursday. 

Nicaragua   12,  14,  21,  25,  26,  27,  and  every  Wednesday. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone   12,  14.  20,  21,  25,  26,  27,  and  every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

Paraguay   14,  21,  27,  28. 

Peru     12,  14,  21,  25,  26,  27,  and  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Porto  Rico  14,  21,  28,  and  every  Thursday. 

Salvador   12,  14,  21.  25,  26,  27,  28,  and  every  Wednesday  and  Sat- 

urday. 

Saba,  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas   12,  14,  19,  21,  26,  28,  and  every  Thursday. 

Turk's  Island  H.  17,  20,  25,  31. 

Uruguay   14,  21,  27,  28. 

Venezuela   ....   11,  12,  14,  19,  24,  26,  28. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIAN  DUTIES  ON  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  state- 
ment on  British  West  Indies  duties  on  boots  and  shoes  published  on  page 
1079  of  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  relates  only  to 
the  Bahamas,  the  last  colony  in  the  list. 
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OCEAN   MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mails  for 

Steamer 

Sailing  from 

Date 

Grrat   Britain  aiul   Countries  via  Great 

Britain.           ^  ^ 

. ,, 

•  I                 M                 it               "*  ** 

-  Jit  IIKl  

..  ..Montreal  

..   ..July  18 

 July  18 

ii              ii  i< 

.  .July  20 

Empress  of  France. .    . . 

..July  21 

•1              11  <( 

..   ..July  21 

II              II  <f 

\  A<]uitania  

. .  New  York 

 July  24 

«                II  II 

Tnlv  25 

.. 

Montcalm  

..   ..July  27 

«              «•  II 

Tnlv  28 

„            „            „  .... 

Tnlv  28 

Til              1  •••• 

July  19 

Tnlv  21 

 • 

Tnlv  28 

............... 

1'ermuua,    leeward    Islands,    St.  Lucia, 

BatImuIoSi     St.     Vincent,  Grenada 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.. 

..  ..Halifax  , 

 July  20 

St.   Kilts.   Antiffua,  Barbados.  Trinidad, 

..  ..July  25 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  

..July  27 

Hawaii  Maru  

 July  25 

 July  28 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  

t  Tahiti  

 Julv  20 

Australia  only  

..   ..San  Francisco  

 July  31 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

t  Letter  and  paper  mail  only.      -  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only.' 

Notts.— The  Melita  and  Empress  of  Britain  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent,  including 
direct  Parcel  Post  to  France.  Re  despatch  July  21— Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via 
Empress  of  France  which  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent.  Montreal  and  West  will  despatch 
via  Doric.    All  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Ausonia. 

Re  despatch  July  28— The  Empress  of  Britain  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent.  All 
direct  Parcel  Post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Andania. 


TRACTORS  FOR  HAULING  LUMBER  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Tractors  are  being  used  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  mahogany  industry 
in  British  Honduras,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  For  over  200 
y<  ars  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  successful  exploitation  of  the  mahogany 
and  cedar  forests  by  means  of  primitive  although  expensive  methods,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  was  growing  within'  a  short  distance 
of  the  long  coast  line  of  the  colony  and  the  numerous  rivers  which  traverse  its 
territory.  However,  the  timber  near  the  water  has  now  been  depleted  and  more 
modern  methods  of  logging  are  required  for  the  profitable  exploitation  of  the 
stands  of  timber  located  at  some  distance  from  the  water. 

The  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  use  of  tractors  for  hauling  logs.  The 
largest  mahogany  contractor  in  British  Honduras  has  invested  nearly  $100,000 
in  tractors  manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  the  present  mahogany 
season.  Although  this  contractor  is  operating  across  the  Hondo  river  in 
Yucatan,  all  the  logs  are  to  be  towed  to  Belize  for  shipment.  With  the  use  of 
about  70  tractors  this  operator  expects  to  get  out  about  5,000,000  feet  board 
measure.  Two  British  companies  are  making  larger  use  of  tractors  in  conjunc- 
tion with  logging  railways  and  several  smaller  contractors  are  also  using  tractors 
Statistics  of  imports  are  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  about  75  tractors 
have  been  imported  in  the  past  twelve  months  for  hauling  logs. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Auckland,  June  5,  1923. — Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment 
for  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open 
for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Trade  and  Com- 
merce Department,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications. 

No.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

S.M.— August  21,  1923  Public  Work  Department— Mangahao  Power  Scheme;  Section  84.  Manufac- 
ture, supply  and  delivery  ex-ship's  slings,  c.i.f.  Wellington,  N.Z.,  of  steel 
beams,  rails  and  connections  designed  to  carry  on  overhead  electric  crane, 
in  accordance  with  specification  and  drawing  and  conditions  of  contract. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY  3,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  3,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June  20 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  ."  ..  ..Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  % 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  % 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

'Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements...! 


00 


Parity 

$4.86 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 

1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.498 

2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 

4.86 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 


Week  ending 
June  26 

1923 
$4.7249 

.06284 

.0454 

.4016 

.0536 

.1517 

.0486 

.1824 

.000007 

.0332 

.1693 

.2715 

.1821 

.5029 

.3201 
1.0243 

.4973 

.3649 

.1114 

4.776 


.9693— .9987 


Week  ending 
July  3 
1923 
$4.6697 

.06062 

.04449 

.4007 

.5156 

.1454 

.0486 

.1793 

.000006 

.0312 

.1664 

.2710 

.1789 

.5005 

.3174 
1.02406 

.4966 

.3609 

.1113 

4.726 


.9695— .9985 


.708 
.402 
.567 


.7401 
.3905 
.5587 


.7309 
.3904 
.5517 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
then  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  ran  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:    "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 

OK   Till:    l)l  l'AK TMKNT   OK  Tk.XDE  AND   COMMERCE,   OTTAWA,"  OR  THE   BOARDS   OF  TRADE  AT  St. 

John,  HALIFAX,  QUEBEC,  Sherdrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mast's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Cathaixnss,  Stiutkord,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of 
CoMMKSXaf,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg.  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1841.  FLOUR. — A  British  merchant  house  in  Port-au-Prince,  Jeremie  and  Aux  Cayes, 
11  •"■  are  willing  to  consider  exclusive  arrangement  with  Canadian  flour  mill  to  compete  in 
second  patents  and  fancy  clears  with  such  mills  as  Standard  Tilton  Company  of  St.  Louis. 

1842.  FLOUR. — A  Danish  merchant  house  with  branches  in  Port-au-Prince  and  St.  Marc, 
Hajti„are  willing  to  treat  with  Canadian  mills  not  represented  in  Haiti  for  purchases  on  their 
own  account.  Expect  exclusive  blend  and  brand  and  competitive  prices  with  American 
BOUTC<  -  of  supply  J  in  a  position  to  swTing  large  trade  to  satisfactory  connection.  Correspond- 
ence in  English. 

1843.  FLOUR. — A  British  commission  agent  in  Haiti,  formerly  export  manager  of  large 
Canadian  flour  mill,  wishes  to  obtain  representation  of  Canadian  mill. 

1 844.  Flour. — An  English  merchant  house  specializing  in  rice,  with  branches  throughout 
the  world,  are  in  a  position  to  place  a  good  grade  of  Canadian  flour  throughout  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Have  branch  offices  and  competent  sales  staff,  and  invite  offers  from 
Canadian  mills,  such  offers  to  include  samples,  prices,  packing,  routing,  code  arrangements, 
etc. 

1S45.  Flour. — A  French  merchant  house,  one  of  the  largest  in  Haiti,  with  very  valuable 
flour  trade,  is  willing  to  treat  with  Canadian  mill  for  purchases  on  their  own  account  or  for 
resent ation.    Expect   exclusive  brand  and  blend  and  competitive  prices  with  present 
American  sources  of  supply.    In  position  to  swing  large  business  to  satisfactory  connection, 
I  articularly  mill  with  export  office  in  New  York.   Correspondence  in  French  or  English. 

1846.  Flour.— A  German  merchant  house,  largest  in  Haiti,  with  very  valuable  trade  in 
flour,  are  willing  to  treat  with  Canadian  mills  who  are  not  represented  in  Haiti,  for  pur- 
chases on  their  own  account.  Expect  exclusive  blend  and  brand  and  competitive  prices  with 
present  American  sources  of  supply.  In  a  position  to  swing  very  large  share  of  business  to 
e  tisf  tory  connection,  particularly  mill  with  New  York  export  office.  Correspondence  in 
English.  _  .  ; 

1847.  Flour. — An  Anglo-German  firm,  one  of  the  largest  Haitian  merchant  houses,  are 
willing  to  treat  with  Canadian  mills  not  represented  tin  Haiti  for  purchases  on  their  own 

ount.  Expect  exclusive  blend  and  brand  and  competitive  prices  with  .present  American 
sources  of  supply.  In  a  position  to  swing  large  and  growing  trade  to  satisfactory  connection, 
particularly  to  mill  with  New  York  export  office.   Correspondence  in  English. 

1848.  Grocery  Lines  and  Flour  Represent  at  aion.— A  firm  m  Durban,  Natal,  would  like 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  grocery  lines  and  flour. 

1849  Condensed  Milk  and  Milk  Powder.— A  Hamburg  agency  with  good  connections 
seeks  to  secure  representation  of  a  first-class  reliable  Canadian  shipper  of  condensed  milk  and 

milklS  Fresh  Apples.— An  Amsterdam  firm  of  commission  agents  wish  to  import  fresh 

^1851*  Fres^  large  firm  of  fruit  importers  in  Amsterdam  would  like  to  get 

into  touch  with  Canadian  firms  willing  to  export  fresh  apples  on  consignment, 

1852  Butter  Be^xs,  Peas,  Seeds.— A  New  York  firm  of  exporters  desire  to  represent 
Canadian  distributors  of  these  food  products  in  New  York    Agency  or  purchase 

1853  Lard  -British  commission  merchants  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti  wish  to  secure  first- 
class  Canadian  lard  account,  for  buckets  and  smaller  containers,  particularly  5-pound  sealed 

bUC\C8l4WFLbiNGSCAKES.-A  Hamburg  agency  with  good  connections  seeks  to  secure  repre- 
sentation of  a  first-class  reliable  Canadian  shipper  of  feeding  cakes  of  all  descriptions. 

1855  Wheat  Flour,  Potatoes,  ETC-General  store  of  a  Cuban  sugar-mill  at  Manati 
Oriente  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
wheat  flour,  potatoes,  canned  salmon,  codfish,  and  smoked  herrings. 
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1856.  Whisky. — Manager  of  large  Dutch  trading  company  which  covers  all  the 
Dominican  Republic  can  do  well  with  Canadian  whisky  account.  Transhipment  at  Jamaica. 
Correspondence  in  English. 

1857.  — Confectionery. — A  firm  in  Christiania  are  very  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firms  manufacturing  licorice,  chewing  gum,  caramels  and  other  confectionery. 

1858.  Granulated  Sugar. — Established  manufacturers'  representative  in  Belize,  British 
Honduras,  specializing  in  foodstuffs,  washes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  granulated 
sugar. 

1859.  Fish. — Manager  of  a  large  Dutch  trading  company  which  covers  all  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  anxious  to  obtain  first-class  Canadian  fish  account.    Correspondence  jn  English. 

1860.  Fish. — Commission  firm  in  San  Domingo  City,  with  branches  in  Santiago  and 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  have  been  selling  fish  for  large  Gloucester  house  for  years.  Desire 
to  hear  from  Canadian  house  in  position  to  supply  hake,  pollock  and  haddock,  with  a  view 
to  exclusive  representation. 

1861.  Fish. — English  merchant  house  specializing  in  rice,  with  branches  throughout  the 
world,  are  in  a  position  to  handle  hake,  pollock,  haddock  and  codfish  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Can  assure  any  Halifax  house  a  fair  share  of  the  fish  trade  in  that  area,  and 
invite  immediate  offers. 

1862.  Fish. — British  commission  merchants  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  wish  to  secure 
Canadian  fish  connection;  shipping  via  New  York,  or  transhipping  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  or 
Jamaica. 

1863.  Fish. — British  brokerage  concern,  with  three  offices  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
now  representing  large  Canadian  flour  mill,  can  handle  Canadian  fish  account — hake,  pollock 
and  haddock. 

1864.  Canned  Fish. — Established  manufacturers'  representative  in  Belize,  British  Hon- 
duras, specializing  in  foodstuffs,  wishes  to  obtain  agency  of  Canadian  packer  of  canned  fish. 

1865.  Sardines. — British  brokerage  concern,  with  three  offices  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
are  in  position  to  handle  line  of  cheap  Canadian  sardines  which  can  compete  with  Maine 
offerings. 

1866.  Salmon. — British  brokerage  concern,  with  three  offices  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
wish  to  represent  Canadian  cannery  direct. 

1867.  Live  Cattle. — A  concern  in  Holland  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  live  cattle. 

Miscellaneous 

1868.  Lumber. — A  prominent  contractor  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  furnishing  Cana- 
dian bank  references,  is  open  for  quotations  on  parcels  of  white  pine  up  to  200,000  feet 
dressed  both  sides;  1-inch  by  4-inch,  1-inch  by  6-inch,  and  1-inch  by  12-inch  tongued  and 
grooved;  No.  1  West  Indian  shipper  quality.  Samples  to  be  forwarded  with  quotations. 
Schooner  not  to  draw  over  12  feet  laden.    Willing  to  consider  larger  consignments. 

1869.  Lumber. — A  British  brokerage  concern,  with  three  offices  in  the  .  Dominican 
Republic,  are  in  a  position  to  handle  small  cargoes  of  white  pine  from  time  to  time. 

1870.  Pine  Lumber. — A  large  Haitian  merchant,  purchasing  on  his  own  account,  invites 
offers  on  Canadian  white  pine  in  parcels  on  50,000  feet  1-inch  by  12-inch,  rough  and  dressed 
No.  1  W^est  Indian  shipper  quality. 

1871.  Pine  and  Spruce  Boards. — A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  would  like  quotations  c.i.f. 
for  pine  and  spruce  boards. 

1872.  Chairs. — A  British  commission  agent,  established  in  Port-au-Prince  for  eight 
years,  wishes  Canadian  connection  in  cheap  line  of  wooden-seated  chairs. 

1873.  K.D.S.  Furniture,  Bed  Irons,  Imitation  Leather  and  Linoleum. — A  firm  in 
Durban,  Natal,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  k.d.s.  furniture,  bed  irons, 
imitation  leather  and  linoleum. 

1874.  Paper. — A  paper  dealer  in  Osaka,  who  handles  only  paper,  is  in  a  good  position 
to  do  business  with  Canadian  mills  providing  their  samples  and  prices  are  competitive. 

1875.  Paper. — A  Japanese  importer  in  Osaka  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
paper  mills.   Interested  in  all  kmds  of  paper;  samples  and  prices. 

1876.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  British  brokerage  concern,  with  three  offices  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  can  place  quantities  of  cheaper  grades  of  Canadian  kraft  and  glazed  maniia 
wrappmg  papers. 

1877.  Paper  Pulp. — A  firm  in  Paris  desire  to  secure  the  exclusive  representation  of  a 
responsible  Canadian  house  exporting  paper  pulp. 

1878.  Paper  Pulp. — An  old-established  and  reliable  British  house  in  Japan  ask  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  Canadian  mills  able  to  supply  paper  pulp — bleached  and  easy  bleaching  sul- 
phite, as  well  as  sulphate  pulp.  Are  anxious  to  make  special  arrangements  with  some  good 
firm  who  would  be  willing  to  confine  their  sales  tcthem. 

1879.  Wallpaper  and  Small  Hardware  Lines. — A  firm  in  Natal  are  desirous  of  securing 
wallpaper  and  small  hardware  lines  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1880.  Wire  Nails. — A  British  brokerage  concern,  with  three  offices  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  wire  nails.  Can  guarantee  a  good  share 
of  business  if  American  prices  are  met. 
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1S81.  \\  Bl  NAILS.— A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wire  nails. 

1SSJ.  Mattress  Wiuk. — A  firm  ,in  Durban,  South  Africa,  are  desirous  of  communicating 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  mattress  wire. 

L883  Fencing  ind  Barbed  Wire,  Binder  Twine,  and  Shovels. — A  firm  in  Cape  Pro- 
vine  .  South  Africa,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  fencing 
ami  barbed  wire,  hinder  twine,  and  shovels. 

1884.  Binder  Twine;  also  Salmon,  Sauces,  Flour. — A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  would 
like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1885.  Binder  Twine.  A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  binder  twine. 

L886.  Shovels.'  -A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  shovels,  round  and  square,  with  fox  (Y)  handles. 

1887.  Grader  and  Road-making  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Cape  Province,  South  Africa, 
would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  quotations. 

L888.  Hay  PRESSES.— A  firm  in  Cape  Province,  South  Africa,  are  desirous  of  communi- 
cating with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hay  presses,  1  h.p.,  to  make  bales  14  by  18  inches. 

L889.  Agricultural  Lines. — A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  are  desirous  of  communicating 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural  lines. 

1890.  Malleable  Steel  Stoves. — A  firm  in  Cape  Province,  South  Africa,  are  desirous  of 
communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  malleable  steel  stoves. 

1891.  Sheets. — A  firm  in  Cape  Province,  South  Africa,  are  desirous  of  securing  galvan- 
ized iron  and  corrugated  sheets  of  the  usual  sizes. 

1892<  Printing  Machinery.— A  firm  in  Cape  Town  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
ps  of  printing  platen  presses  and  guillotines ;  also  wire  stitchers  and  perforators. 

1893.  Electric  Motors  and  Generators. — A  firm  in  Natal  are  desirous  of  communicat- 
ing with  Canadian  exporters  of  electric  motors  and  generators,  from  §  to  200  h.p. 

1894.  Electrical  Globes. — A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  electrical  globes. 

1595.  Marine  Engines. — Leading  automobile  and  machinery  house  in  Jamaica  desire 
I  quotations  on  a  four-cylinder  25-30  h.p.  heavy  duty  marine  engine.    If  quotation  is 

acc<  ptable,  would  undertake  representation  of  this  line.  Catalogues,  price  lists,  illustrations, 
terms  of  payment,  etc.,  by  first  mail. 

1596.  Wagon  Wheel  Parts,  Sole  and  Upper  Leather,  Shoe  Rivets. — A  firm  in  Durban 
are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  wagon  wheel  parts,  sole  and 
upper  leather,  and  shoe  rivets. 

1897.  Bolts  and  Nuts. — A  firm  in  Natal  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  bolts  and  nuts  for  carriage  making. 

1898.  Carrlage  Lamps. — Large  French  merchant  in  Haiti,  doing  good  business  in  car- 
riage lamps  for  buses,  would  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  and  try  any  Canadian  makes, 
particularly  in  cheaper  grades. 

1899.  Builders'  Hardware. — Large  French  merchant  in  Haiti  wishes  to  receive  catalogues 
and  price  lists  from  large  Canadian  manufacturers  of  building  hardware.  Correspondence 
in  French  or  English. 

1900.  Building  Hardware. — Brtish  commission  agent,  established  in  Port-au-Prince  for 
eight  years,  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on  wire  nails  and  other  lines  of  Canadian  building 

hardware. 

1901.  Plumbers'  and  Builders'  Material. — A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  would  like  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  plumbers'  and  builders'  material. 

1902.  Steel  Bars;  Sheet  Lead. — A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  mild  steel  bars  for  reinforced  concrete  in  the  usual  sizes  from 
i  inch  to  1  inch,  and  sheet  lead. 

1903.  Clothes  Pins,  Wooden  Handles  (all  kinds),  Hatchets,  Carpet  Brooms. — A 
Glasgow  firm  of  import  agents  (import  merchants  with  exclusive  territorial  rights)  will  be 
glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  these  lines  with  a  view  to  business  in  Scot- 
land, north  of  England,  and  Ireland,  where  this  fim  has  excellent  facilities  for  distribution. 
Any  agreement  would  involve  exclusive  rights  for  distribution  in  Scotland  at  least.  All 
prices  must  be  c.i.f.  Glasgow  in  sterling. 

1904.  Domestic  Brooms. — A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  four-tie  American  hair  domestic  brooms. 

1905.  Caustic  Soda  and  Chemicals. — A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  caustic  soda  and  chemicals  for  sugar  making  and  bleaching. 

1906.  Carbide. — The  manager  of  a  large  Dutch  trading  company  which  covers  all  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  in  a  position  to  place  considerable  business  for  Canadian  carbide. 
Correspondence  in  English. 

1907.  Hosiery  and  Dry  Goods. — A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  would  like  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  hosiery  and  dry  goods. 

1908.  Rubber  Footwear. — An  importer  of  rubber  footwear  would  be  glad  to  receive 
catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  firm  handle  about  300  cases 
per  year  and  smaller  quantities  of  rubber  boots. 
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1909.  Sail  Duck. — An  established  manufacturers'  representative  in  Belize,  British  Hon- 
duras, possessing  good  entree  to  the  trade,  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
sail  duck. 

1910.  Organs. — A  firm  in  Johannesburg  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and  price  lasts 
of  organs. 

1911.  Kitchen  Cabinets  and  K.D.S.  Furniture. — A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  would  like 
to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  kitchen  cabinets  and  k.d.s.  furniture. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports.  Ltd.,  July  12;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  July  17;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18;  Canadian  Planter 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  18;  Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  20; 
Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  21 ;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd . 
July  28;  Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  1;  Minnedosa, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.  Aug.  1. 

To  Avonmouth. — Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line.  July  10;  Oxonian,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  July  14;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  15;  Turcoman,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  July  21 ;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  21 ;  Kastalia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28;  Colonian,  July  28;  Cornishman,  Aug.  4 — both  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Belfast. — Marburn,  July  19;  Metagama,  Aug.  4 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ship?. Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  July  15. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  July  13;  Canadian  Commander,  July  27 
— both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Cherbourg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18;  Ausonia,  July  21; 
Andania,  July  28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Aug.  1. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Anthony,  Sprague  Lines,  July  15;    Florida,  July 
25;  Arkansas,  Aug.  5 — both  Scandinavian- American  Line;  Dallas,  Sprague  lines,  Aug.  5. 
To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  July  15. 
To  Dundee  and  Hull. — Anano,  Furness  Line,  July  14. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Anchor-Donald?on  Line,  July  13;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  19;  Cassandra,  July  20;  Gracia,  Jul}-  27;  Athenia,  Aug.  3 — all 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;   Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  4. 

To  Hamburg. — West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  10;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  July 
15;  Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  18;  Seattle  Spirit,  July  20;  Sinasta,  July  31 
— both  Rogers  &  Webb,  Ltd. 

To  Havre.— Hoerda,  July  12;   Essex  County,  July  21— both  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  July  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  Jul}'  13;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  July  14;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  20;  Lakonia,  Cunard 
Line,  July  20;  Doric,  White  Star-Dominion  Lme,  July  21;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  27;  Coracero,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  27;  Canada,  While 
Star-Dominion  Line,  July  28;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  3;  Regina, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  London. — Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  14;  Valacia,  Cunard  Line, 
July  14;  Alleghany,  Furness  Line,  July  14;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
July  17;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  18;  Ausonia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  21;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  26;  Bosworth, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  28;  Andania,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28; 
Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  1;  Vardulia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  July  12;  Manchester  Brigade,  July  19; 
Manchester  Hero,  July  26;  Manchester  Corporation,  Aug.  2;  Manchester  Regiment,  Aug.  9 
— all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  July  13;  Cairngowan,  July  20;  Cairnross,  July 
27;  Cairntorr,  Aug.  3 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports.— Idefjord,  July  14;  Topdalsfjord,  late  July — both  Norwegian- 
American  Line. 

To  Plymouth. — Ausonia,  July  21 ;   Andania,  Julv  28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam.— West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  10;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  July  14;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  July  15;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports, 
Ltd.,  July  26;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  31. 
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To  Southampton,    Melita,  July   IS;    Minnedosa,   Aug.   1— both   Canadian  Pacific 

Steamships.  Ltd. 

Po«P.  John'b  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottbtown  (P.E.I.).— Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian 
Vferchanl  Marine,  July  L9,  and  fortnightly  sailings;  Manoa,  Canada  Steam- 
-:     Lines,  Ltd.,  July  21. 

r  B  muda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Dembrara.— Berwyn,  Julv  21;  Balfour,  Aug.  7— 
both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Bribbanb,  Sydney.  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Trewyn,  New  Zealand  Steamships 
Co.,  July  11. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin.— Trelevan,  New  Zealand  Steam- 
ships Co.,  July  20. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Cana- 
dian Constructor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras).    Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  27. 

To  8r.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  July 
11:  Canadian  Squatter,  July  25;  Canadian  Otter,  Aug.  8— all  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marino. 

To  South  Africa.— Cochrane,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  July  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  13;  Megantic, 
July  14;    Done.  July  21;  Canada,  July  28;  Regina,  Aug.  4— all  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  July  21;  Empress  of 
Bnjtain,  July  28;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Aug.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  July 
20,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay.— Ottar,  Pickford  &  >Black,  Ltd.,  July 
11,  Aug.  8. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Bombay.— Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Goil,  early  July;  Cardigan- 
shire, middle  August— both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Knight  Companion,  July- August,  Orestes,  mid 
September— both  Blue  Funnel  Line.' 

To  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Dinteldyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  late 
July. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian   Importer,   Canadian    Government  Merchant 

Marine,  July  30. 

To  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Bluff  and  Melbourne. — Waikawa,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  July  18. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line.  July  14. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  14. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  23. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Stuart  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Hakata  Maru,  July  13;  Tokiwa  Maru,  Aug.  2— both  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Highlander,  July  15;  Canadian 
Freighter,  Aug.  10 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Alabama  Maru,  July 
18;  Arabia  Maru,  Aug.  5 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line. 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  July 
12;  Empress  of  Asia,  Aug.  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.;  Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Co.,  July  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  July  29;  Tyndareus,  Aug. 
19— both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

From  Victoria 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Knight  Companion,  July-August,  Orestes,  mid 
September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Manila  (via  Oriental  Ports). — Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  July  12,  and 
every  twelve  days. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  July  26;  Philoctetes,  Aug. 
16 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana^ 
dian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  12;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  July  16;  Yokohama  Maru,  Aug.  4 
both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Aug.  9. 


CATALOGUES  SHOULD  GIVE  THE  MAXIMUM  OF  INFORMATION 

For  the  Canadian  exporter  who  is  already  in  the  British  West  Indian  market 
or  who  contemplates  making  an  aggressive  bid  for  some  of  the  trade,  offering 
a  well-got-up  catalogue  would  appear  to  be  the  first  consideration,  says  the 
Commercial  Review  of  Georgetown,  British  Guiana.  Such  a  catalogue  to  attract 
attention  should  contain  at  the  outset  some  brief  yet  comprehensive  indication 
of  the  status  of  the  exporter  or  manufacturer.  This  could  take  many  forms, 
such  as  a  historical  sketch,  a  statement  of  progress  or  present  attainment,  actual 
photographs  of  plant,  not  draughtsmen's  sketches,  or  as  a  formal  announcement 
the  name,  address  and  connections  of  the  manufacturer  or  exporter.  It  is 
astonishing  to  find  a  large  number  of  catalogues  without  this  very  valuable 
advertising  information.  Catalogues  should  also  contain  a  statement  of  terms 
of  business.  If  the  same  catalogue  is  used  both  for  domestic  and  export  business, 
this  information  can  be  included  in  the  price  list  instead  of  in  the  catalogue. 

A  complete  and  comprehensive  index  should  also  be  included.  This  feature 
is  often  omitted  and  such  an  omission  minimizes  the  value  of  catalogues  for 
reference  purposes.  Catalogues,  too,  should  contain  copious  and  actual  illustra- 
tions. Such  illustrations  should  include  not  only  photographs  of  unit  articles, 
but  likewise  pictures  of  goods  packed  and  in  the  process  of  being  packed  for 
export,  together  with  the  illustrations  of  retail  containers,  such  as  show  cards 
and  show  cartons  and  any  other  display  packages.  It  is  also  advisable  to  include 
weights  and  measures  for  shipping  purposes.  These  should  be  precise  and 
entered  in  both  British  and  metric  measurement. 

A  large  number  of  Canadian  firms  doing  business  with  the  British  West 
Indies  now  omit  prices  from  their  catalogues  and  furnish  a  supplementary  price 
list.  This  is  an  excellent  practice,  as  it  keeps  the'  prices  up  to  date,  provides 
a  measure  of  privacy  to  the  importer  supplied  with  such  lists,  and  permits  altera- 
tion at  comparatively  limited  expense.  In  so  far  as  the  Jamaican  trade  is  con- 
cerned any  catalogue  is  useless  without  an  accompanying  price  list,  which  should 
contain  an  absolute  identification  of  the  catalogue  which  it  covers,  terms  of 
payment,  individual  and  quantity  prices  wherever  possible  and  a  private  dis- 
count slip.  This  slip  should  be  easily  detached,  should  contain  the  date  after 
which  it  is  operative,  and  an  explanation  of  any  discounts  offered. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Copyrights  Art  (a).  Cullers  Act*  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b).  Electricity 
Inspection  Aet  (b).  Electric  Unitfl  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act  (b).  Gold  and 
Silver  Marking  Art.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act.  Inspection  of  Water 
Meten  Ad  (d)«  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a).  Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistic*  Ad  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a).  Timber  Marking  Act  (a). 
\\  eight!  and  .Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).    Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  ol"  Hoard  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  rr  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention. 
1  i-t  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 

Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  1  onus  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Rule-  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(1918).  (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e) 
Commeri  ial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other 

Commercial  Information. 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  'VN  ar  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35 

cents) . 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).    (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama  (1922). 

(Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.     (French  and 

English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).    (Price  outside  Canada,  35 

cents) . 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trading  with  Egvpt  (1921).    (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).  /n  .  .  ,  '.  , 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  outside  Canada, 

3d  cents) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  For 

a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916).  \ 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  finance  (prov- 
incial and  Municipal)  ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc. ;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc.  

Non-60  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b)  Applications  should 
be  addressed  to:  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa,  (c)  Applications  should  be  adressed 
to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa,  (d)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures 
Service  Ottawa,   (e)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion. 
London. 

i 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal?  Que.   Telegraphic  address :  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address:   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  oversea* 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioner!  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
\*ith  eatalofue&i  pries  li>tx,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representative!  l>>  Canadian  exporters •  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factor]  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley'i  Complete  Phrase  code* 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.  Webb.  Rivonquista  No.  46,  Buenoi  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D,  EL  ROSS.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock  Exchange  Building, 
ItalbouniSi    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  I*  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office—  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,    Shanghai.    Cable   Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Addren:    400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 

(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Herrule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Water-mill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  d« 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  P.O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster  House, 
Adderly  street,  Cape  Town..  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.3.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontum*. 
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FRENCH  EDITION  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL 

The  French  edition  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  begins  publi- 
cation with  this  present  issue.  The  edition  will  be  issued  free  to  addresses  in 
Canada  up  to  the  1st  of  January  next,  when  the  subscription  rate  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  English  edition,  $1  per  annum.  The  subscription  price  to 
addresses  outside  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  $3.50  per  annum  (single  copies, 
10  cents  each).  Remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office  or  express  orders,  or 
drafts,  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa,  and  addressed  to  "  The  Accountant, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada." 

Applications  for  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  J.   E.  RAY'S  ITINERARY  IN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Manchester,  who  has  been 
on  a  business  tour  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec,  will  shortly  undertake 
a  tour  of  Ontario,  the  itinerary  for  which  is  as  follows: — 

Guelph   July  16  to  18  Ingersoll   July  30 

Gait   July  19  Brantford   July  31  to  August  1 

Kitchener   July  20  to  23  Welland   August  2 

Stratford   July  24  St.  Catharines   August  3  to  6 

Chatham   July  25  Hamilton   August  7  to  9 

London   July  26  to  28 

Firms  in  Hamilton  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ray  or  to 
interview  him  should  direct  their  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  that  city.  In  the  case  of  all  other  cities  and  towns  included 
in  the  itinerary,  requests  for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 


FINANCIAL  AND   BUSINESS   CONDITIONS   IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
sends  the  following  cable  under  date  July  7,  1923,  regarding  financial  and 
business  conditions  in  Australia: — 

Official  financial  statement  shows  total  Commonwealth  revenue  of 
£63,837,093  for  year  ended  June  30  or  £6,180,000  more  than  estimate,  showimr 
accumulated  surplus  of  over  £8,000,000;  customs  and  excise  revenue  increased 
by  over  £5,000,000.  Imports  for  eleven  months  ended  May  31  totalled  in  value 
£121,090,950  or  £80,265,044  more  than  similar  period  of  previous  year;  expor+s 
£11,171,588  or  £6,086,523  less.  Balance  sheet  of  Commonwealth  steamers 
shows  two  years'  loss  on  working  expenses  to  June  30  of  £2,645,761 ;  capital 
cost  £12,766,588,  which  Government  proposes  to  write  down  to  £4,718,150  and 
constitute  Board  of  Control.  Wheat  market  stagnant,  price  nominally  5s.  pci 
bushel  f.o.b.  Australian  ports.  Flour  quiet;  no  demand  except  sale  of  6,000 
tons  last  week,  delivery  Orient  this  month;  present  price  nominally  £10  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  150-pound  bags.  Trading  operations  generally  on 
restricted  scale,  but  favourable  public  finance  and  weather  conditions  give 
hopeful  outlook  for  early  improvement. 
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BRITISH  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  APPLICABLE  TO  RUBBER 
GOODS  OF  CANADIAN  ORIGIN 

(Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch) 

The  rates  of  duty  given  below  in  the  column  headed  "  British  preferential 
apply  to  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  the  British 
preferential  rates  apply  either  to  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  or  to 
Certain  Bpecified  portions  of  it.  The  general  tariff  is  applicable  to  goods,  the 
origin  of  any  country  outside  the  British  Empire.  The  statement  does  not  take 
into  account  goods  imported  for  special  purposes,  and  for  which  provision  may 
be  made  for  exemption  from  duty  in  particular  Dominions  or  colonies.  In  two 
or  three  British  West  Indian  colonies  belting  for  machinery  is  specified  as  being 
nee  of  duty.  Other  parts  or  accessories  of  certain  machinery  may  be  free  or 
dutiable  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff  and  free  under  the  preferential 
tariff.  Fire  hose  and  certain  hose  used  in  surface  gold  mining  are  free  of  duty 
in  British  Guiana.  Some  rubber  goods  would  also  be  free  of  duty  as  surgical 
supplies  in  some  of  the  colonies. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

"N.e.i."  means  "not  elsewhere  included  in  the  New  Zealand  tariff." 

ire  is  a  primage  duty  of  one  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  rates  quoted.     For  duty  on  rubber 
I    •      it  see  ( lommerical  Intelligence  Journal,  No.  1013  of  June  30,  1923,  page  1078. 

Article  British 

Preferential  Tariff  General  Tariff 

Rubber  heels  and  knobs;  shoe  and  slipper  soles,  of  rubber 

  .ad  val  10  per  cent  30  per  cent 

Belts  and  lilting,  for  driving  machinery,  n.e.i.,  and  not 

beteg  cordage  or  rope;  conveyer  belts,  and  belting,  of 

rubber,  textile,  fibre,    or   combinations  of  these 

i  n : 1 1 1 >r ials  ad  val  Free  20  per  cent 

Indiarubber  gloves,  n.e.i  ad  val  Free  20  per  cent 

Articles  composed  wholly  or  principally  of  rubber,  viz., 
water  beds  and  cushions;  ice  bags  and  caps;  air- 
beds; air  cushions;  urinals  ad  val.  Free  20  per  cent 

Rubber  valves  and  teats  for  feeding  bottles  and  rubber 

teats  f(  r  use  in  feeding  animals  ad  val.  Free  10  per  cent 

Hose,  tubing,  or  piping,  flexible,  of  canvas,  indiarubber, 
metal  or  other  material  (except  leather),  armoured 

or  otherwise,  n.e.i  ad  val.  Free  20  per  cent 

Rubber  tires,  rubber  tiring  and  inner  tubes  of  rubber  for 

pneumatic  tires,  n.e.i..  ad  val.  10  per  cent  25  per  cent 

Rubber  tires,    bicycle,   tricycle,   perambulator,  and 

similar,  and  inner  tubes  of  rubber  for  pneumatic 

tires,  not  exceeding  If  inch  in  diameter  ad  val.  Free  10  per  cent 

Rubber  tiring,  suited  for  use  on  perambulator  wheels 

 ad  val.  Free  10  per  cent 

Rubber  or  guttapercha  solutions  and  cements. .  .ad  val.  Free  10  per  cent 

rubber  gloves  specially  suited  for  beekeepers'  use . .  Free  Free 

Waterproof  material  in  the  piece,  having  within  or  upon 

it,  a  coating  of  indiarubber  ad  val.  Free  10  per  cent 

Certain  rubber  articles  would  come  under  dutiable  items  in  the  New  Zealand  tariff  although  such 
items  do  not  definitely  specify  rubber.  For  example,  rubber  of  a  certain  class  is  dutiable  as  floor  coverings 
the  rate  being  20  per  cent  preferential  and  35  per  cent  general. 


*  While  an  effort  is  made  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  on  customs  duties  in  force 
it  is  not  practicable,  mainly  in  view  of  the  tariff  changes  that  are  being  constantly  made 
and  on  account  of  possible  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  interpreting  tariffs  to  guarantee  that  information 
published  on  this  subject  is  in  every  instance  up-to-date  and  absolutely  correct. 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Article 

Rubber,  manufactures  of,  namely: 

(a)  Pneumatic  tyres  and  the  tubes  therefor: 

(1)  Tyres  including  the  weight  of  the  immed- 
iate wrapper  per  lb. 

(2)  Tubes  for  motor  vehicles  other  than  motor 
cycles  per  lb. 

(3)  Tubes  for  motor  cycles  and  cycles  per  lb. 

(b)  Tyres,  solid  per  lb. 

Boots  and  shoes  ad  val. 

(This  item  apparently  includes  rubber  footwear) 

Packing  and  lagging  for  engines,  machinery,  piping,  and 
buildings  ad  val. 

Hose:  transmission  ad  val. 

Indiarubber,  unmanufactured  ad  val. 

Bands  and  belting  of  all  kinds  for  driving  machinery . . 
 ad  val. 

Pipes,  piping,  and  tubes  of  all  kinds  for  gas,  steam .  ad  val. 

Washers  ad  val. 

Certain  electrical  material  used  in  connection  with 
machinery,  apparatus,  applicances,  and  implements 
for  the  generation,  storage,  transmission,  distribu- 
tion of,  and  lighting  by,  gas  or  electric  power. ad  val. 

(Among  the  articles  of  rubber  apparently  duti- 
able under  this  item  are:  indiarubber  rings  for 
batteries;  indiarubber  solution  for  electrical  pur- 
poses only,  imported  in  drums  but  not  in  tubes; 
indiarubber  tape.) 

Wearing  apparel  not  otherwise  dutiable  ad  val. 

(The  foregoing  item  would  likely  apply  to  wearing 
apparel  of  rubber.) 

Rubber  goods  not  otherwise  specified  in  the  tariff. ad  val. 


British 
Preferential  Tariff 


9d. 


6d. 
9d. 
2d. 

27  per  cent 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


12  per  cent 
17  per  cent 


General  Tariff 

Is. 

8d. 
Is. 
3d. 

30  per  cent 

3  per  cent 
3  per  cent 
3  per  cent 

3  per  cent 
3  per  cent 
3  per  cent 

3  per  cent 

15  per  cent 
20  per  cent 


NORTHERN  RHODESIA    (EXCEPT  CONGO  BASIN )    AND   SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 


Articles 


British 
Preferential  Tariff 


General  Tariff 


Boots  and  shoes  (apparently  including  rubber  footwear) 

 ad  val.  9  per  cent 

With  a  minimum  per  pair  of: 

Men's  

Women's  

Children's  

Motor  cars  and  parts  (apparently  including  rubber  tires) 
thereof  not  elsewhere  enumerated  (in  the  tariff) 

 ad  val.  17  per  cent 

Motor  cycles,  trailers  and  sidecars  and  parts  thereof 

(apparently  including  rubber  tires)  ad  val.  12|  per  cent 

Bicycles,  tricycles  and  parts  thereof  (apparently  includ- 
ing rubber  tires)  ad  val.  \2\  per  cent 

Bands  and  belting  of  all  kinds  for  driving  machinery 

 ad  val.  Free 

Washers  ad  val.  Free 

Hose:  transmission  ad  val.  Free 

Indiarubber,  unmanufactured  ad  val.  Free 

Certain  electrical  material  (apparently  including  rub- 
ber) used  in  connection  with  machinery,  apparatus, 
appliances,  and  implements  for  the  generation, 
storage,  transmission,  distribution  of,  and  lighting 
by  gas  or  electric  power  ad  val.  Free 

Packing  and  lagging  for  engines,  machinery,  piping, 

and  buildings  ad  val.  Free 

Pipes,  piping,  and  tubes  of  all  kinds  for  gas,  steam .  ad  val.  Free 

Wearing  apparel  (apparently  including  rubber)  not  other- 
wise dutiable  ad  val.  9  per  cent 

Rubber  goods  not  otherwise  specified  in  the  tariff  .ad  val.  9  per  cent 


20  per  cent 

9d. 

6d, 
3d. 


20  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

3  per  cent 
3  per  cent 
3  per  cent 
3  per  cent 


3  per  cent 

3  per  cent 
3  per  cent 

15  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
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mUTISH    WEST  INDIES 

Manufactured  rubber  goods  in  genera!  are  included  in  the  British  West  Indian  tariffs,  either  under 
the  heading  of  "Manufactures  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha"  or  are  classified  as  goods  not  enumerated. 
The  rute.s  of  duty  under  those  headings  are: 

British 

Preferential  Tariff  General  Tariff 


Jamaica  ad  val.  15  per  cent  20  per  cent 

Trinidad   ad  val.  10  per  cent  20  per  cent 

Barbados   ad  val.  12  percent  24  per  cent 

British  ( iuiana   ad  val.  16}  per  cent  33£  per  cent 

British  Honduras  ad  val.  10  per  cent  20  per  cent 

Grenada   ad  val.  12£  per  cent  18f  per  cent 

St.  Vincent  ad  val.  11  per  cent  16|  per  cent 

St.  Lucia  ad  val.  10  per  cent  15  per  cent 

Dominion  ad  val.  10  per  cent  15  per  cent 

AntigOl  ad  Val.  10  per  cent  15  per  cent 

Montserrat  ad  val.  10  per  cent  15  per  cent 

St.  Kit;-  \V\  i-;   ad  val.  10  per  cent  15  per  cent 

Virgin  [elands.  ad  val.  8  per  cent  12  per  cent 

Bahamas   ad  val.  18f  per  cent  25  per  cent 


Under  a  tariff  amendment  act  of  1920  in  the  Bahamas,  which  has  since  been  renewed  from  year  to 
drawback  of  50  per  cent  of  dut  ies  is  allowed,  which  would  reduce  by  half  the  rates  quoted,  both 

pn  f<  rential  and  general. 


CYPRUS 


British 
Preferential  Tariff 

Rubber  goods  apparently  dutiable  as  unenumerated 

goods  ad  val.  §  of  full  rate 

(Parts  of  motor  cars  and  cycles  may  be  dutiable  at 
10  per  cent  preferential  and  30  per  cent  general.) 


FIJI 


Indiarubber  and  gutta  percha  manufactures,  not  other- 

wise  enumerated  (in  the  tariff)  ad  val.  15  per  cent  27|  per  cent 


SAMOA    (MANDATED  TERRITORY) 

Rubber  goods  apparently  dutiable  as  unenumerated 

goods  ad  val.  15  per  cent  22 \  per  cent 


General  Tariff 
10  per  cent 


JAPANESE   WHEAT  ESTIMATES   FOR  1923 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  June  15,  1923. — According  to  figures  which  have  been  received 
officially  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  crops  of 
Japan  during  the  coming  season  will  all  show  a  considerable  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  totals  of  last  year. 

This  unfavourable  report  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  has  not  been 
at  all  propitious.  There  have  been  heavy  rains  of  late  which  have  hindered 
the  grain  from  ripening.  Then  again,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  area 
under  cultivation  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  unsatisfactory  prices  received  by  the 
farmers  last  year  for  their  grain.  Another  cause  for  this  anticipated  shortage 
in  crop  is  that  the  farmers  could  not  afford  to  use  the  customary  amounts  of 
fertilizers  this  year. 
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The  estimated  yields  for  1923  and  the  decrease  as  compared  with  last 
season,  are  reported  to  be  as  follows: — 

Grain                                          Estimated  Crop,  Decrease  compared  with 

1923  Last  Year's  Crop. 

Wheat                                                                      24,685,045  bushels  1,060,125  bushels 

Barley                                                                      33,307,880      "  a, 178,140  " 

Rye                                                                           31,559,750      "  2,593,990  " 


KOREAN  CROP  ALSO  DOWN 

The  excessive  rainfall  and  the  cold  which  prevailed  in  the  early  months 
of  planting  are  responsible  for  poor  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  in  Korea  this 
season.  In  the  southern  part  of  Korea,  the  production  is  expected  to  show  a 
loss  of  15  per  cent  less  than  normal,  while  in  the  north  a  decrease  of  20  per 
cent  is  anticipated. 

As  normal  figures  are  given  approximately  at  10,000,000  Koku,  this  year's 
harvest  will  probably  net  about  8,000,000  Koku  or  40,000,000  bushels,  of  which 
three-quarters  will  be  barley  and  the  balance  of  10,000,000  bushels  wheat. 


GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  WHEAT 

As  the  total  wheat  requirements  of  Japan  amount  to  about  40,000,000 
bushels  annually,  it  can  be  seen  that  a  large  amount  will  have  to  be  imported 
this  year  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  domestic  supplies.  Whether  Canada 
gets  the  bulk  of  this  business  depends  greatly  on  the  price  of  our  product  as 
compared  with  the  Australian  and  American  wheat,  and  also  whether  or  not 
the  Manchurian  crop  is  a  success  and  if  so,  whether  it  can  be  transported  freely 
to  Japan  or  not. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  June  29,  1923. — The  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  moment 
is  that  trade  in  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  reasonably  active  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  resumption  of  the  intense  activity  of  the  early  months  of  the 
year  is  highly  improbable.  At  the  end  of  1922  inventories  were  known  to  be 
extremely  low,  and  the  general  movement  to  accumulate  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tions was  responsible  for  the  great  quickening  of  industry  during  the  first 
quarter. 

During  January,  February,  and  March  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
inflation,  since  a  general  speeding  up  of  industry  naturally  induces  a  heavy 
demand  for  labour  and  raw  "materials  with  consequent  speculative  bidding-up 
and  accumulation.  However,  joint  action,  taken  by  producer,  merchant  and 
consumer,  prevented  this  general  upward  movement  from  assuming  serious  pro- 
portions, and  on  this  joint  action,  primarily,  are  based  the  sound  and  prosperous 
conditions  existing. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  seldom  were  opinions  expressed  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  trade  for  the,  last  half  of  the  year,  but  at  present  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  crystallizing,  although  not  altogether  clear.  For  instance,  in 
the  cotton  textile  and  rubber  tire  industries  competition  is  very  keen,  and  some 
of  the  factories  in  each  line  are  now  only  operating  part  time.  The  situation  in 
respect  of  accumulated  goods  also  could  be  clarified,  since  production  in  some 
industries,  notably  pig-iron,  crude  oil,  textiles,  automobiles,  has  exceeded  even 
war  peaks,  while  car  loadings  have  been  establishing  new  records.  Therefore 
as  export  business  is  not  unusually  good,  goods  must  be  accumulating  some- 
where, and  this  condition  will  gradually  make  its  impression. 
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On  the  other  hand)  the  important  considerations  of  a  good  money  market, 
a  large  bank  reserve  and  a  practically  complete  employment  of  labour  would 
appear  to  suggest  an  expanding  autumn  trade. 

THE  FINANCIAL  CURRENT 

Liquidation  of  securities  continues  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  recent 
\  failures,  Is  prompting  discussion  as  to  the  imminence  of  a  turn  in  the 
icial  current.  The  unexpected  tremendous  success  of  the  Austrian  Loan 
flotation  on  June  11  inspired  the  announcement  of  several  other  issues.  Sow- 
ever,  these  have  not  been  so  well  received,  and  the  quantity  of  undigested  securi- 
ng indicates  a  lack  of  absorptive  capacity  on  the  part  of  investors.  This  lack 
of  buying  power  is  reflected  in  slightly  increasing  and  hardening  money  rates. 

Foreign  exchange  quotations  have  had  a  pronounced  downward  tendency, 
with  European  currencies  displaying  particular  weaknesses.  On  June  29  ster- 
ling established  a  new  low  for  this  year  at  $4.56^. 

BUSINESS  INDICES 

Prices.— According  to  the  best  known  index  numbers,  general  price  levels 
n  remaining  fairly  stable  although  slightly  lower  than  in  March  and  April. 

Stock  Exchange  Quotations. — The  daily  average  price  of  twenty  active 
stocks  of  the  railroad,  industrial,  and  copper  groups  have  declined  irregularis' 
since  last  month.  In  some  cases  prices  have  declined  to  below  the  low  quota- 
tions of  last  November. 

Monti/  Rates. — Firmer,  wTith  call  money  renewal  rate  registering  an 
advance  on  June  26  to  5^  per  cent,  and  on  June  29  to  6  per  cent. 

CREDIT  CONDITIONS 

Failures. — Bradstreet's  reports  335  failures  for  the  week  ending  June  29, 
as  against  313  for  the  previous  week  and  382  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
1922. 

Banking. — The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  statement  of  June  27  shows  the 
ratio  of  total  reserves  to  combined  deposit  and  reserve  note  liabilities  as  76-9 
per  cent,  as  against  76  1  on  May  29  and  77-5  a  year  ago.  Gold  holdings  of 
the  system  are  $3,110,744,000  this  week— $18,000,000  below  last  week.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  total  of  bills  discounted  increased  from  $936,817,000  last 
week  to  $979,188,000.  Bills  held  on  May  29  totalled  $988,813,000.  Federal 
reserve  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  $2,226,954,000,  as  against  $2,250,- 
000.000  a  month  ago. 

PRODUCTION   AND  TRADE 

Agricultural  Condition. — The  Department  of  Agriculture's  weekly  weather 
report  Issued  June  27  records  favourable  weather  conditions  for  cotton  and 
corn,  and  fair  for  wheat.  Beet  sugar  acreage  is  19  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1922  with  the  crop  under  favourable  conditions. 

Industrial  Production. — Pig-iron  production  in  May  aggregated  3,867,694 
tons,  surpassing  the  previous  high  record  of  3,547,551  tons  established  in  April. 
The  unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
same  periods  were  6,981,351  tons  and  7,288,509  tons  respectively,  a  decrease  of 
300.000  tons. 

The  hot  weather  of  the  past  week  or  ten  days  has  caused  some  curtailment 
of  operations,  but  the  situation  has  eased  sufficiently  to  permit  earlier  delivery 
promises  being  made. 
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Textile,  tire  and  automobile  industries  are  entering  a  period  of  decreasing 
production. 

Net  Railway  Operating  Income. — The  leading  railroads  continue  to  show 
improvement  in  this  respect,  and  the  latest  statistics  available  indicate  a  return 
on  an  annual  basis  of  6^  per  cent. 

Commodity  Shipments. — The  total  number  of  cars  loaded  during  the  week: 
ending  June  16  was  1,007,253.  This  is  the  third  time  that  car  loadings  have 
exceeded  one  million  this  year. 

Building  Permits. — Actual  building  construction  during  May  reached  a 
new  high  record,  but  the  value  of  permits  issued  in  151  cities,  according  to 
Bradstreet 's ,  has  declined.  The  value  issued  during  May  was  $255,828,769,  as 
compared  with  $320,388,733  during  April  and  $243,545,638  during  May,  1922. 
In  Greater  New  York  the  expenditure  on  buildings  in  four  boroughs  decreased 
from  $139,383,000  in  March  to  $37,358,000  in  May,  a  decrease  of  $102,025,000 
as  compared  with  a  decrease  for  all  cities  of  $117,000,000  over  the  same  period. 

Bank  Clearings. — The  bank  clearings  during  May  at  New  York  totalled 
$19,211,755,142,  about  the  same  as  May,  1922.  In  181  outside  cities  May  bank 
clearings  amounted  to  $16,330,914,584,  or  20-3  per  cent  above  May,  1922.  May 
bank  clearings  were  larger  than  in  April. 

Foreign  Trade. — Merchandise  imports  during  May  amounted  to  $373,- 
244,478,  the  largest  since  August,  1920,  with  the  exception  of  the  $398,178,288 
total  imports  for  March  of  this  year.  Exports  during  May  were  valued  at 
$316,648,713.  The  imports  and  exports  during  April  were  $364,230,000  and 
$325,726,748  respectively. 

REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1921-22 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne 

III 

Importations  of  Interest  to  Canadians— Continued 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  MOTOR  CARS  FROM  CANADA,  1918-19  TO  1921-22 

Despite  the  heavy  fall  in  the  total  value  of  motor  cars  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia during  1921-22  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  those  from  Canada 
increased  by  £191,124.  One  motor  organization  has  hitherto  supplied  the  bulk 
of  Australian  importations  of  Canadian  cars,  but  other  Dominion  manufac- 
turers are  now  actively  exploiting  the  field. 

Some  makes  of  French  and  Italian  cars  of  which  supplies  were  not  avail- 
able in  recent  years  are  rapidly  resuming  the  full  volume  of  their  pre-war 
exports  to  Australia.  Adverse  exchange  rates  and  the  restriction  of  oversea 
credits  for  all  but  necessary  commodities  were  factors  in  the  decline  of  imports 
from  other  countries,  particularlv  from  the  United  States,  which  were  less  by 
£1,276,191. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  of  motor  cars  from  all  countries  in 
1921-22  was  £3,057,774,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £789,285. 

The  imports  from  Canada  during  recent  years  are,  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, shown  thus: — 

1918-19  1919-20  1920-21  1921-22 

f  £  £  £ 

Canadian  motor  cars   387,165  461,672  598,161  789,285 
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MOTOB   CAB   [MPORTATIONS  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES 

The  following  are  comparative  schedules  showing  the  total  Australian 
importations  of  motor  cur  bodies  and  chassis  from  each  country  of  origin  in 
1919-20  to  1921-22 re- 
imports of  bodies  for  motor  cars,  lorries,  wagons  and  parts,  n.e.i.: — 


Country  of  Origin. 

1919-20 
£ 

1920-21 
£ 

1921-22 
£ 

Canada  

  6,831 

  14,110 

19,566 
2,981 
55 
233 

1,048 
1,097 

24,098 
7,105 
554 
941 
1,032 
2,763 
4.309 
89,213 

Other  British  countries  , 

  55 

  242 

  453 

  555 

Italy  

  153 

  114,766 

104,404 
297 

£127,165 

£129,681 

£130,015 

Imports  of  chassis  for  motor  cars,  lorries  and  wagons  and  parts  (but  not 


including  rubber  tires' 


Country  of  Origin. 


United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Now  Zealand  

Other  British  countries. 

Belgium  

France  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Switzerland  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries. 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

£ 

£ 

£ 

191,714 

808,570 

445,964 

447,562 

595,180 

782,180 

31 

168 

627 

7 

1,408 

19,557 

19,816 

6,547 

136,240 

201,444 

115,362 

309,086 

42,649 

2,108 

265 

3,209 

1,006 

1,753,195 

2,428,364 

1,167,364 

83 

£2,443,189 

£4,108,758 

£2,927,759 

IMPORTS  OF  BICYCLES,  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS,  ETC. 

The  appended  schedules  give  the  values  of  the  total  imports,  and  the 
imports  from  Canada,  of  bicycles  and  parts,  and  vehicles  and  parts  for  the 
years  of  1920-21  and  1921-22. 

While  Canadian  trade  under  these  headings  is  not  a  large  one  it  has  been 
well  maintained.  The  recent  visit  to  Australia  of  the  representative  of  a  large 
Canadian  factory  supplying  cycle  and  vehicle  parts  has  been  productive  of 
excellent  business  in  the  way  of  remunerative  orders  in  all  the  principal  com- 
mercial centres. 

The  trend  of  the  trade  is  thus  illustrated: — 


1920-21. 

1921-22. 

-f  Increase. 

Australian  imports. 

Value. 

Value. 

—  Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bicycles,   tricycles,  etc  

7,708 

1,859 

—  5,849 

348,027 

189,754 

—  158,273 

127,220 

57,392 

—  69,828 

195,841 

159,499 

—  36,342 

1,794 

3,713 

+  1,919 

13,416 

6,578 

—  6,838 

4,830 

475 

—  4,355 

40,654 

+  40,654 

19,399 

+  19,399 

Wheels,  etc.,  for  railway  and  tramway  vehicles 

202,562 

105,283 

—  97,279 

5,898 

988 

—  4,910 

434,251 

73,641 

—  360,610 

343,400 

308,444 

—  34,956 

£1,684,947 

£967,679 

—  £717,208 
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1920-21. 

1921-22. 

— f*  Increase 

Imports  from  Canada. 

Value 

Valuj. 

— -  Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

264 

—  264 

9,214 

6,706 

—  2,508 

Cycle  parts,  plated,  etc  

3,939 

■ —  450 

507 

192 

—  315 

36,857 

56,226 

+  19,369 

120 

—  120 

£51,351 

£67,063 

+  £15,712 

IMPORTATION  OF  FURNITURE 

Heavy  customs  duties  and  the  consequent  development  of  local  factories 
have  adversely  affected  Australian  importations  of  furniture  in  recent  years. 
A  minimum  duty  of  3s.  (73  cents)  on  the  cheapest  chair,  if  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  5s.  ($1.22)  if  made  in  any  other  country,  has  stopped  the  Cana- 
dian exportation  of  chairs  to  Australia.  In  order  to  meet  competition,  it  would 
appear  imperative  that — as  far  as  possible — furniture  should  be  "  knocked 
down  "  and  assembled  at  the  warehouses  of  importers.  In  normal  years  the 
imported  lines  included  refrigerators,  office  equipment,  desks,  tables,  filing 
cabinets,  blind  rollers,  and  goods  for  household  requirements. 

Excluding  articles  of  wicker  and  bamboo,  the  total  imports  of  furniture 
into  Australia,  together  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin,  are  given  in  the 


appended  table: — 


1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

..  ....  69,627 

118,729 

68, m 

  22.433 

36,260 

28,286 

  739 

1,161 

806 

  34,799 

58,777 

23,307 

..    ..  2,334 

1,426 

1,818 

  4,057 

3,776 

1,599 

422 

3,443 

  1,608 

1,879 

1,365 

314 

451 

Sweden  

  1 ,693 

11,705 

4,494 

The  manufacture  of  furniture  from  excellent  native  woods,  as  well  as  from 
imported  timber,  has  in  recent  years  developed  into  an  important  Australian 
industry.  In  1920  there  were  689  factories,  employing  9,268  operatives,  which 
produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  £4,273,115. 

IMPORTATION  OF  ORGANS  AND  HARMONIUMS 

The  importation  of  organs  into  Australia  is  limited  and  declining,  and  is 
practically  confined  to  ordinary  household  instruments  and  small  ones  for 
churches.  The  bulk  of  the  requirements  has  been  supplied  for  many  years  by 
the  United  States,  with  which  country  Canada  and  other  countries  have  been 
unable  to  compete  to  any  marked  extent. 

The  imports  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  are  shown  thus: — 


1920-21.  1921-22. 

Country   of   origin.                                         Number.         Value.  Number.  Value. 

i  £ 

United  Kingdom                                                         5                171  5  364 

Canada                                                                      10                229  11  194 

United  States                                                           252             4,817  96  1.669 


Totals   267  £5,217  112  £2,227 


IMPORTATIONS  OF  PIANOS 

As  with  motor  cars  and  many  other  commodities  which  are  not  necessities, 
the  importation  of  pianos  into  Australia  during  1921-22  shows  a  heavy  decline 
62978—2^ 
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in  number  and  value.  Though  prices  have  been  considerably  reduced 
from  inflated  war-time  values,  they  still  limit  sales  in  comparison  with  the 
extensive  demand  in  former  years  which  was  largely  met  by  the  comparatively 
low-priced  German  makes.  In  1913  over  12,000  of  these  instruments  were 
imported.  Owing  to  the  embargo  on  trading  with  former  enemy  countries, 
which  was  not  removed  until  August,  1922,  no  importations  could  be  made  from 
that  source  in  the  year  1921-22.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  operation  of  the 
Lumping  law  based  on  depreciated  currencies  has  since  retarded  the 
resumption  of  German  trading.  In  the  meantime  the  United  States  has  prac- 
tically controlled  the  trade,  though  recent  representation  arranged  in  Australia 
by  Canadian  manufacturers  would  indicate  a  desire  to  obtain  a  larger  share 
in  '      business  than  they  have  hitherto  found  possible. 

The  following  schedules  show  the  Australian  importations  of  grand,  semi- 
id,  and  apright  pianos  during  the  years  1920-21  and  1921-22:  — 

GRAND  AND  SEMI-GRAND  PIANOS,  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATION 


1920-21.  1921-22. 


Country  of  origin. 

Numbei 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

  3 

484 

6 

733 

1 

151 

648 

6 

874 

..  ..  52 

8,945 

12 

3,148 

a 

£10,077 

25 

£4,906 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS,  AUSTRALIAN 

IMPORTATIONS 

1920-21. 

1921 

-22. 

Country    of  origin. 

Number.  Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

United  Kingdom  

  222 

£15,267 

213 

£15,440 

  146 

11,193 

22 

1,490 

  6 

257 

81 

2,897 

:   13 

1,133 

14 

1,349 

Italv                                      .'.  '.. 

971 

  4 

280 

6 

420 

  6,829 

549,999 

2.563 

181,240 

  2 

49 

3 

117 

V  .22^ 

£579,14< 

2.902 

£203,159 

PIANO-PLAYERS   IN  DEMAND 

The  mowing  trade  in  piano-players  and  player-pianos  has  received  the 
consideration  of  some  enterprising  Canadian  manufacturers  during  recent  years, 
but  persistent  effort  to  exploit  their  instruments  is  required  to  bring  about  the 
desired  results.  Several  new  lines  of  player-pianos  have  been  placed  on  the 
Australian  market  in  recent  years.  These  instruments  are  duitable  at  the  same 
n  tea  as  pianos,  hence  the  number  imported  and  their  values  is  not  shown  under 
a  separate  classification. 

PIANO  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Tl  re  are  two  piano  manufacturing  companies  of  considerable  magnitude 
in  Australia — one  in  Melbourne  and  one  in  Sydney — and  several  smaller  ones 
which  are  gradually  increasing  their  output.  A  large  proportion  of  the  parts 
used  in  these  factories  is  imported  from  oversea  sources,  though  native  timber 
is  entirely  used  in  the  cases. 

As  with  pianos,  the  United  States  supply  the  bulk  of  the  parts  required 
by  this  industry,  while  Canadian  and  United  Kingdom  sources  are  also  utilized 
to  a  fair  extent. 
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The  total  importations  of  piano  parts  and  accessories  into  Australia  in 
1921-22  were  valued  at  £76,597,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £13,244; 
Canada,  £13.766;  France,  £151;  Spain,  £164;  United  States  of  America,  £49,167; 
and  other  countries,  £105. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER 

The  importation  of  timber  into  Australia  in  1921-22  amounted  to  22,900.609 
feet  of  dressed  timber  and  168.976.596  feet  of  undressed  timber,  or  191.877,205 
feet,  combined.  In  undressed  timber,  Canada  is  credited  with  17,579,302  super- 
ficial feet,  which  is  greater  by  over  5,000.000  feet  than  such  imports  from  the 
Dominion  in  any  previous  year.  New  Zealand  supplied  47.234,577  feet,  and 
the  United  States  94,129.093  feet  of  undressed  timber,  but  the  imports  from  both 
countries  were  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  dressed  timber, 
Norway  and  Sweden  supplied  almost  the  whole  of  the  importations,  which  were 
less  than  half  the  quantity  imported  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1914-15  the  importations  of  timber  were  valued  at  £2.153.469,  and  declined 
to  £1,722,035  in  1915-16,  to  £1.490.025  in  1916-17,  and  to  $1,412,119  in  1917-18. 
The  value  substantial^  increased  to  £1.850,544  in  1918-19,  to  £2.478.315  in 
1919-20,  and  to  the  highest  amount  yet  recorded,  £4.920.292  in  1920-21.  In  the 
year  under  review  (1921-22),  the  value  fell  to  £2.473.705  or  less  than  for  any 
year  since  1918-19.  While  the  imports  of  timber  from  Canada  in  1921-22  were 
considerably  larger  in  quantity  than  in  the  previous  year,  owing  to  lower  prices 
ruling  the  value  was  £82,408  less. 

The  trend  of  the  importations  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  shown 
thus: — 

1919-20  1920-21  1921-22 

£  £  £ 

Canada   111.602  285,138  202.730 

United  States   1.129.510         2.196,341  1.071.784 

The  Australian  importations  of  timber  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  for 
which  particulars  are  available,  are  shown  thus: — 

Count ry  of  Origin 

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

India  

New  Zealand  

Straits  Settlements  '  

/;  China  

France  

Japan  

Norway  

Sweden  .  

United  States  

East  Indies  

Pacific  Islands  

Other  foreign  countries  


1920-21 

1921-22 

£ 

£ 

16.365 

5.046 

285,138 

203.730 

62.094 

471 

879,981 

662.597 

5  936 

1.944 

476 

889 

7,878 

5,266 

210,141 

86.686 

811,828 

256.382 

383,105 

130.804 

2,196,341 

1.071,784 

46.486 

33,006 

13.230 

9,121 

1.293 

6.979 

£4.920.292 

£2,473.705 

IMPORTS  OF  ARTICLES  OF  WOOD 

This  miscellaneous  classification  includes  wooden  split  pulleys,  window 
screens  and  frames,  wash  boards,  staves,  etc.,  wholly  or  partly  finished.  The 
imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  approximately  £44,748  to  which  can  be 
added  ply-woods  and  veneers  to  the  value  of  £1,735.  The  total  importations 
under  this  schedule  are  shown  thus: — 
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1920-21.  1921-22. 


£  £ 

Article  of  wood,  n.o.i   393,654  178,461 

Barrels,  i:isks  and  \:»ts,  n.e.i   2,517  3,659 

Brushmakers1  woodware   1,273  279 

Buckets  and  tubs   203  133 

Washing  machines,  wringers  and  mangles   19,201  9,523 

Doors  (including  screens)   1,159  1,225 

Tool  bandies  (axe,  ito,)   87,902  39,535 

Kim  hubs   10,084  3,046 

Last  blocks,  rough   11,975  6,431 

Lasts  and  trees   13,141  5,025 

Oars  and  sculls   9,373  3,824 

Picture  and  room  mouldings   6,125  990 

Picture  and  photograph  frames,  wood   5,334  2,750 

Hickory  felloes,  rough   6,700  275 

Shaft  poles  and  bars   5,147  3,100 

Shooks   3,868  191 

Timber  bent  and  nit  to  shape   1,210  128 

Timber  box  out  to  size  (undressed)   3,171  61,892 

Timber  box  cut  to  size  (dressed  or  partly  dressed)   65,592  50,730 

Hickory,   undressed   15,583  8,036 

Veneer,  3-ply   103,618  12,881 

VeUeer,  n.e.i   10,898  10,176 

Churns,  etc   4,818  4,846 

Pickets,  undressed   10,686  1,341 

Shingles    11,573  592 

Stav.s.   undressed   24,532  13,095 

Hickory  spokes,  dressed   29,830  4,892 

baths   47,000  24,873 

Wood  pulp   226,373  105,418 


IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  METAL  MANUFACTURES,  HARDWARE,  ETC. 

Although  in  1921-22  some  gratifying  increases  are  shown  in  a  number  of 
lines  in  this  schedule,  the  contraction  in  others  was  to  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  lower  values  prevailing  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  and 
the  restriction  of  oversea  credits  by  the  Australian  banks  during  part  of  the 
period. 

The  temporary  suspension  of  production  by  the  large  Australian  iron  and 
steel  works  at  Newcastle  during  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  year  (1920-21), 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  many  subsidiary  metal  industries  importing 
material  from  abroad,  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  larger  importations 
during  that  year.  As  these  works  have  since  resumed  operations,  though  not 
yet  to  their  full  capacity,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  importation  of  many  lines, 
such  as  wire,  wire  rods,  plates,  etc.,  will  show  further  contraction  during  the 
present  statistical  year. 

The  following  schedule  illustrates  the  variety  in  the  output  of  Canadian 
industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  electrical  goods  and  metal 
work  and  furnishings. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  importations  from  Canada  for  the  two 
fiscal  years,  showing  increases  and  decreases: — 

Imports  from  Canada. 

Elevators  (pneumatic)  

Printing  machines  (linotype)  

Sewing  machines  

Typewriters  

Machines  and  machinery,  n.e.i  

Weighing  machines,  etc.,  n.e.i  

Machine  tools  

Screws  

Tools  of  trade  

Motive  power  machinery,  n.e.i  

Electrical  machinery,  fans,  etc  

Electrical  articles  and  materials  

Electric  and  gas  appliances  

Metal  manufactures,  n.e.i  


1920-21 

1921-22 

+ 

Increase 

Value 

Value 

Decrease 

£ 

£ 

£ 

6,961 

3,091 

3,870 

5 

28,110 

+ 

28,105 

8 

258 

+ 

250 

486 

294 

192 

18,913 

9,011 

9,902 

333 

62 

271 

1,277 

3,776 

+ 

2,499 

8,422 

888 

7,534 

12,974 

6,620 

6,354 

15,453 

12,352 

3,101 

7,514 

8,503 

+ 

989 

2,310 

1,078 

1,232 

6,349 

4,997 

1,352 

26,611 

15,159 

11,452 
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Imports  from  Canada — Continued 

Bolts  and  nuts  

Wire  nails,  brads,  etc  

Axles  and  springs  

Brass  and  metal  work  

Chain  metal  

Lamp  and  lampware  

Cutlery  

Stones,  lithographic,  oil,  emery,  etc..  .. 

Iron  and  steel,  bar,  rod,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  girders,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  plate  and  sheet  

Malleable  iron  castings  

Pipes  and  tubes  (copper)  

Pipes  and  tubes  (flexible)  

Water  bore  casing  tubes  

Wrought  iron  tubes,  etc  

Wire,  iron  and  steel  

Wire,  barbed  

Wire,  n.e.i.  also  woven  

Wire,  copper.  

Aluminium,  pigs,  bars,  etc  

Aluminium  manufactures,  n.e.i  

Enamelled  ware  

Wire  rope,  hawsers,  etc  


1920-21 

1921-22 

+ 

Increas 

Value 

Value 

•  — 

Decrea: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

16,721 

11,116 

— 

5,605 

13,142 

5,520 

— 

7,622 

5,791 

2,268 

— 

3,523 

2,083 

722 

— 

1,361 

952 

860 

— 

92 

14,843 

16,840 

+ 

1,997 

4,247 

50,710 

+ 

46,463 

1,363 

1,058 

— 

305 

13,530 

1,277 

— 

12,253 

2,666 

6,006 

+ 

3  340 

67,710 

142 

— 

67,578 

5,013 

5,632 

+ 

619 

9 

1 

— 

8 

1,219 

318 

— 

901 

5,576 

7,795 

+ 

2,219 

149,524 

47,650 

— 

101.874 

75,193 

25,412 

— 

49,781 

4,127 

2,520 

— 

1,607 

2,382 

15 

2,367 

119 

133 

+ 

14 

848 

836 

12 

269 

61 

208 

260 

646 

+ 

386 

35,707 

+ 

35,707 

IMPORTATION  OF  ENGINES  AND  LOCOMOTIVES 

The  engine  trade  in  Australia  is  divided  into  three  general  headings:  steam, 
oil,  and  gasoline  engines.  The  imports  of  engines  in  the  two  years  from  all 
countries,  according  to  classification,  are  shown  thus: — 


Imports  from  all  Countries. 

1920-21 
£ 

1921-22 
£ 

Decrease 
£ 

434,519 
241,607 

189,190 
107,495 
116,413 

245,329 
134,112 
52,836 

£845,395 

£413,098 

£432,297 

In  1921-22  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  gas  and  oil  engines  valued  at 
£85,615,  portable  and  traction  engines  £34,520,  and  locomotives  and  parts 
£107,259 — a  total  of  £227,394.  In  the  same  year,  imports  from  the  United 
States  were:  gas  and  oil  engines,  £91,181,  portable  and  traction  engines  £69,369, 
and  locomotives  and  parts  £8,936 — a  total  of  £169,486.  Of  the  entire  trade 
Canada  supplied  gas  and  oil  engines  valued  at  £7,477  and  portable  and  traction 
£224— a  total  of  £7,701. 

Oil  engines  are  principally  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  while 
some  come  from  the  United  States,  a  fair  share  of  this  trade  is  held  by  Australian 
manufacturers.  These  engines  are  mostly  portable,  but  in  a  few  instances  they 
are  stationary.  They  are  used  for  shearing  sheds,  for  small  saw-mills,  and  for 
a  variety  of  purposes  on  the  farm  where  a  higher  horse-power  is  required.  Oil 
engines  are  stocked  by  branch  houses  or  agents  of  British  manufacturers  and 
are  sold  in  all  sizes  from  2-  to  26-b.h.p. 

The  best  sizes  are  8-  and  10-b.h.p.  and  17-  to  20-b.h.p.  where  power  is 
required  for  a  special  purpose,  while  a  4-b.h.p.  is  all  that  is  wanted  for  small 
separator  plants  and  so  forth. 

Gasoline  engines  imported  into  Australia  come  chiefly  from  the  United 
States.  A  small  percentage  are  portable,  but  most  of  them  are  stationary.  These 
engines  are  often  used  for  driving  separators  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  are  of  great 
service  where  small  power  is  required.  In  various  makes  they  are  stocked  in 
Australia  from  \\-  to  25-b.h.p. — some  makes  do  not  exceed  15-b.h.p. — but  the 
largest  trade  is  in  8-,  19-  and  12-b.h.p.  sizes.  Gasoline  engines  obtain  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  the  trade  where  they  compete  with  oil  engines. 
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The  manufacture  in  Australia  of  these  classes  of  engines  has  shown  con- 
siderable expansion  since  1914,  and  it  is  now  exceedingly  difficult  to  place  any 
new  line  of  oversea  engines  in  the  Commonwealth.  Inquiries  indicate  that  some 
special  allowance  is  looked  for  to  induce  machinery  houses  to  become  interested 
in  motive  power  appliances,  unknown  in  this  market,  especially  in  view  of  the 
heavy  customs  duties  now  applicable  to  these  lines  of  machinery. 

As  previously  mentioned  in  this  review,  the  duties  on  farm  tractors  have 
rcei  ntly  been  reduced  to  a  much  lower  basis  owing  to  the  inability  of  Australian 
manufacturers  to  fully  supply  requirements.  At  present  these  tractors  are  prin- 
cipally supplied  by  the  United  States  through  capable  and  energetic  Australian 
m  nts  and  large  expenditure  is  incurred  in  advertising. 

WELSH  ANTHRACITE  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  CANADIAN  PIT  PROPS 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  June  22,  1923. — Can  Canadian  exporters  avail  themselves  of  the 
i  pportunity  of  sending  Canadian  pit  props  to  South  Wales  as  return  cargo  for 
•  —els  carrying  South  "Wales  anthracite  to  Canada? 

Twelve  months  ago  Welsh  coal  was  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism  both 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  quality  of 
some  of  the  earlier  cargoes  sent  out,  but  it  is  now  recognized  that  Welsh  anthra- 
cite  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Pennsylvania  product.    Considerable  space 

been  devoted  in  Canadian  newspapers  of  late  to  a  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive calorific  values  and  burning  qualities  of  the  two  types  and  Welsh  exporters 
lA-v  to-day  aware  that  it  is  essential  that  only  the  best  coal  should  be  exported 
and  that  this  coal  must  be  broken  up  into  sizes  and  rescreened  so  as  to  be 
pia«ed  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  in  a  marketable  condition. 

Two  managing  directors  of  an  important  Welsh  firm  of  colliery  and  ship 
owners  and  exporters,  who  have  just  returned  from  New  York,  state  that  during 
their  visit  they  have  sold  substantial  quantities  of  Welsh  anthracite  and  dry 
steam  coal  for  immediate  and  future  delivery.  This  firm  have  been  shipping 
Steadily  during  the  past  year,  and  the  president  states  that  one  of  the  chief 
organizations  in  New  York  is  prepared  to  contract  for  a  million  tons  a  year  for  a 
period  of  from  three  to  five  years,  which  quantity  represents  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  output  of  anthracite  in  South  Wales. 

This  business,  should  it  materialize,  will  naturally  be  confined  to  those 
p  rts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  are  farthest  from  the  mines,  and 
*  is  significant  that  the  rates  of  carriage  from  the  anthracite  mines  to  cities 
<uch  as  Boston  and  Baltimore  are,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  about  17s.  Gd. 
or  $4.17  per  ton,  whereas  coal  has  been  delivered  from  Bristol  Channel  ports 
to  the  same  destination  at  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  or  $1.78  at  $4.75  exchange. 

PIT  PROPS 

The  difficulties  of  shipping  Canadian  pit  props  into  the  highly  competitive 
South  Wales  mining  area  are  well  known.  An  investigation  was  made  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  it  was  concluded 
that  Canada  could  not  profitably  compete  with  the  pitwood  supplied  to  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Scandinavia  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  one  reason  being 
that  much  of  this  wood  which  is  suitable  for  pit  purposes  has  a  definite  value 
in  Canada  owing  to  its  pulpwood  qualities.  Again  in  1922,  when  the  same 
question  arose  after  considerable  correspondence  with  the  Canadian  Lumber- 
men's Association  and  many  Canadian  shippers,  it  was  found  that  Canada 
could  not  compete  with  Newfoundland  owing  to  price,  nor  with  southwestern 
France,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Baltic  competition  owing  to  high  ocean  freight 
rates. 
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With  Welsh  colliery  and  ship  owners  exporting  to  Canada  an  opportunity 
for  reciprocal  trade  now  presents  itself  under  more  favourable  conditions 
than  those  that  have  heretofore  prevailed.  The  organization  above  referred  to, 
who  are  shipping  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
Canadian  pit  props  and  pitwood  as  return  cargo,  and  are  prepared  to  receive 
quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  and  Quebec  on  pit  props  of  good  straight  larch  or  fir, 
cut  in  sizes  of  6^-,  9-,  11-  and  13-foot  lengths,  with  the  diameter  at  the  small 
end  ranging  from  about  3  inches  in  the  smaller  props  to  about  7  inches  in  the 
longest.  If  Canadian  wood  is  to  compete,  the  price  must  not  exceed  about  $6.50 
per  ton,  free  on  board  and  stowed  at  either  of  these  ports. 

Quotations  from  interested  Canadian  exporters  if  forwarded  to  the  Bristol 
office  will  be  submitted  to  the  Welsh  trade. 

UNITED  KINGDOM    INTERPRETATION   OF   TRADE  TERMS 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  June  20,  1923. — The  Cardiff  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  its  members  the  following  definitions  of  trade  terms  drawn 
up  by  the  British  National  Committee  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  the  past  there  has  been  considerable  misunderstanding  as  between 
the  Canadian  exporters  and  British  importers  with  respect  to  the  exact  inter- 
pretation of  certain  trade  terms ;  therefore  a  representative  definition  is  a  distinct 
advantage.  This  information  is  of  specific  value  to  Canadian  exporters,  as  it 
gives  in  detail  the  obligations  of  the  seller  and  the  buyer  in  every  case  as 
interpreted  by  the  United  Kingdom  importer.  For  such  Canadian  firms  as  are 
buying  Welsh  anthracite  at  the  present  time  the  interpretation  of  C.  &  F.  and 
C.I.F.  for  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  will  be  of  interest,  while  the  general  inter- 
pretation of  these  terms  is  given  as  well. 

It  may  also  be  explained  that  the  terms  F.O.T.  and  F.O.R.,  meaning 
respectively  free  on  truck  and  free  on  rail,  have  the  same  significance  in  regard 
to  the  obligations  involved. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B.  is  understood  to  mean  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  throughout  the  British 
Empire  that  the  goods  are  provided  "  free  on  board  a  vessel  "  and  has  no  other  significance. 
In  this  case  (A)  the  Seller  must — 

1.  Meet  all  charges  incurred  in  placing  goods  actually  on  board  the  vessel. 

2.  Provide  the  usual  Bill  of  Lading. 

3.  Be  responsible  for  all  loss  and/or  damage  until  the  goods  have  been  placed  on  board 
the  vessel. 

4.  Comply  with  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (Pt.  iii,  Sec.  32  (3)  which  reads  as  follows:  — 

"  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  where  goods  are  sent  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer  by 
route  involving  sea  transit,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  usual  to  insure,  the 
Seller  must  give  such  notice  to  the  Buyer,  as  may  enable  him  to  insure  them  during 
their  sea  transit,  and,  if  the  seller  fails  to  do  so,  the  goods  shall  be  deemed  to  be  at 
his  risk  during  such  sea  transit." 
(B)  The  Buyer  must:— 

1.  Be  responsible  for  all  loss  and/or  damage  which  may  occur  from  the  time  that  the 
goods  are  placed  on  board  the  vessel. 

2.  Be  entirely  responsible  for  all  loss  in  subsequent  movement  of  the  goods  and/or 
charges. 

F.O.T.  AND  F.O.R. 

F.O.T.  is  understood  to  mean  "  free  on  trucks,"  and  F.O.R.  is  understood  to  mean 
"  free  on  rail." 

In  this  case  (A)  the  Seller  must — 

1.  Deliver  the  goods  free  on  the  truck. 

2.  Obtain  from  the  Transport  Agent  a  Waybill. 
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(B)  The  Buyer  must:— 

1  Take  full  responsibility  for  the  goods  from  the  moment  they  are  placed  on  the 
trucks, 

2  Pay  all  transportation  charges. 

;v  Dandle  all  subsequent  movement  of  the  goods. 

F.A.S. 

1   \  S.  is  understood  to  mean  that  the  goods  are  delivered  under  the  ship's  tackle. 

In  this  case  (A)  the  teller  must: — 
L  Pay  all  charges  to  place  the  goods  alongside  the  ship  and  so  that  they  can  be  handled 
by  the  ship's  tackle. 

2.  Provide  the  customary  Dock  or  Wharfingers'  receipt. 

(B)  The  buyer  must: — 

1  Re  responsible  lor  all  loss  and  or  damage  incurred  thereafter. 

2  Handle  all  Bubsequenl  movement  of  the  goods  and  be  responsible  for  all  charges. 

3  Pay  all  demurrage  and  or  other  charges  which  may  be  incurred  after  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  (A)  1  above  have  been  fulfilled. 

C.  AND  F.  (OTHER  THAN  BULK  CARGOES) 

C.  &  F.  is  understood  to  mean  that  the  goods  are  to  be  provided  by  the  seller  with 
all  charges  ami  freight  paid  but  NOT  insurance. 
In  this  case  (A)  the  Seller  must: — 

1.  Pay  all  transportation  to  the  agreed  destination. 

2.  B  asible  for  all  loss  and/or  damage  until  delivery  of  goods  into  custody  of 
shipowner. 

D(  liver  to  the  buyer  or  his  agent  a  clean  bill  of  lading  to  the  agreed  destination. 
(B)  The  Buyer  must: — 

1.  Be  responsible  for  all  loss  and/or  damage  after  goods  have  been  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  shipowner  and  for  taking  out  all  necessary  insurance. 

2.  Take  delivery  and  pay  costs  of  discharge  lighterage  and  landing  at  port  of  discharge 
in  accordance  with  Bill  of  Lading  clauses. 

.3.  Pay  all  import  duties,  customs  and  wharfages,  if  any. 

C.I.F. 

C.I.F.  is  understood  to  mean  that  the  goods  are  to  be  provided  by  the  seller  with  all 
necessary  charges,  insurance  and  freight  paid. 
In  this  case  (A)  the  Seller  must: — 

1.  Pay  all  transportation  charges  to  the  agreed  destination. 

2.  Be  responsible  for  all  loss  and/or  damage  until  delivery  of  goods  into  custody  of 

shipowner. 

3.  Take  out  and  pay  all  necessary  marine  insurance. 

4.  _  Deliver  to  the  buyer  or  his  agent  a  clean  Bill  of  Lading  to  the  agreed  destination 
and  marine  insurance  policy  or  negotiable  insurance  certificate. 

(B)  The  buyer  must: — 

1.  Be  respons;ble  for  loss  and/or  damage  thereafter  and  must  make  all  claims  to  which 
he  is  entitled  under  insurance. 

2.  Take  delivery  and  pay  costs  of  discharge,  literage  and  landing  at  port,  of  discharge 
in  accordance  with  Bill  of  Lading  clauses. 

3.  Pay  all  import  duties,  customs  and  wharfage  charges,  if  any. 

COAL,  COKE  AND  PATENT  FUEL  IN  BULK 

C.  and  F. 

C.  &  F.  sales  bind  the  seller  to  supply  the  stipulated  cargo  free  on  board  ship  at  loading 
port  and  to  provide  a  contract  of  affreightment  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  of  sale.,  or,  if  no  such  contract,  on  customary  terms,  the  buyer  arranging  the  insur- 
ance himself. 

On  the  cargo  being  loaded  the  seller  has  to  get  Bills  of  Lading  signed  in  the  usual  form 
a3  soon  as  practicable,  which  he  endorses  in  favour  of  and  sends  to  the  buyer  with  an 
invoice  at  the  C.  &  F.  price  from  which  he  deducts  the  freight,  this  being  payable  by  buyer 
on  delivery. 

There  is  no  obligation  upon  the  seller  to  replace  the  cargo  in  the  event  of  loss  or 

damaee. 

(The  above  are  the  customary  conditions  implied  in  C.  &  F.  sales.    They  are  some- 
times modified  by  special  clauses  in  contracts  of  sale). 
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C.I.F. 

C.I.F.  sales  impose  the  same  obligations  on  seller  and  buyer  as  under  C.  &  F.  clause 
for  coal  coke  and  patent  fuel  in  bulk,  but  in  addition  the  seller  has  to  provide  and  forward 
as  soon  as  obtainable  after  shipment  a  policy  or  negotiable  certificate  of  insurance  against 
the  usual  marine  risks  for  the  net  balance  due  as  per  invoice,  plus  an  agreed  upon  per- 
centage for  assumed  profit  in  favour  of  buyer,  or  failing  agreement  10  per  cent. 

(The  above  are  the  customary  conditions  implied  in  C.I.F.  Sales.  They  are  sometimes 
modified  by  special  clauses  in  Contracts  of  Sale). 

Note. — The  foregoing  definitions  are  those  generally  accepted  at  the  present  time  but 
the  obligations  (involved  by  the  Trade  Terms  referred  to  are,  of  course,  subject  to  variation 
from  time  to  time  in  the  conditions  of  individual  contracts. 

TRADE   IN   THE   COASTAL  TOWNS   OF   SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  May  29,  1923. — The  present  commercial  outlook  of  the  coastal 
towns  of  South  Africa — Durban,  Maritzburg,  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth 
■ — is  on  the  whole  reasonably  bright. 

There  is  every  indication  of  a  bumper  maize  crop,  25  per  cent  of  an  increase 
over  last  year's  production  being  fully  anticipated.  A  sugar  crop  of  180,000 
tons  is  looked  for  this  season  in  Natal,  representing  a  value  at  present  prices 
of  about  $25,000,000;  and  coal  shipments  both  for  bunkering  and  export  are 
tending  upwards. 

Exporters  are  expecting  to  maintain  the  recent  good  prices  and  output  for 
other  kinds  of  South  African  produce,  while  importers  have  got  rid  of  most 
of  their  high-priced  stocks  and  are  buying,  if  not  extensively,  at  least  more 
frequently  than  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  two  years.  Manufacturers' 
agents  all  confirm  the  fact  that  the  business  to  be  secured  on  a  trip  to  the 
coastal  towns  is  now  worth  while.  During  a  recent  visit,  a  number  of  inquiries 
for  Canadian  products  were  received  and  agents  of  Canadian  firms  directly 
represented  in  South  Africa  have  been  put  in  touch  with  likely  sources  of  new 
or  increased  opportunities  for  business. 

COMPLAINTS 

Although  nearly  two  hundred  firms  were  interviewed,  very  few  complaints 
were  heard  as  to  the  quality  of  Canadian  goods  in  this  market.  One  or  two 
instances  of  poor  invoicing  were  shown  and  goods  still  continue  to  arrive  in 
advance  of  invoices.  A  bad  impression  is  created,  and  much  business  lost,  by 
failure  in  this  latter  respect.  Buyers  repeatedly  stated  that,  compared  with 
English  and  American  goods,  Canadian  products  and  their  capacity  to  compete 
were  insufficiently  brought  to  their  notice.  In  submitting  catalogues  and  cur- 
rent prices,  in  supplying  gratis  copies  of  trade  journals,  and  in  advertising, 
Canadian  exporters  were  regarded  as  far  behind  those  of  the  countries  named, 
while  visits  from  principals  of  firms,  from  factory  representatives,  or  even 
from  local  agents,  are  comparatively  few.  These  go  a  long  way  towards 
influencing  business.  The  market,  it  may  be  stated,  is  favourably  disposed  to 
Canadian  products. 

PRESENT  COMPETITION 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  the  chief  com- 
petitors. Continental  countries  are  at  the  moment  not  in  a  strong  position  to 
compete.  Germany  until  recently  was  making  her  influence  strongly  felt,  but  poor 
quality  and  doubtful  deliveries  are  causing  importers  to  fight  shy  of  her  attract- 
ive prices.  Sweden  is  still  undercutting  in  some  papers,  in  hardware  (chiefly 
nuts  and  bolts),  and  in  timber  lines:  in  paper,  especially  newsprint,  care  will 
have  to  be  taken  by  Canadian  exporters  that  the  spread  in  price  is  not  too  great. 
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Loral  competition  is  a  growing  factor  in  the  coastal  areas.  Many  new 
industries  have  hern  established  in  Natal,  and  these,  largely  on  account  of  the 
strong  and  growing  protection  alYorded  them,  are  offering  serious  competition 
to  overseas  firms,  and  their  capacity  to  furnish  the  wants  of  the  country  is 
increasing  yearly.  At  Port  Klizabeth  the  writer  was  informed  that,  for  the 
supply  of  cases  for  the  shoe  trade  in  that  centre,  quotations  on  shooks  were 
DO  long*  r  wanted,  but  that  deals  would  be  imported  and  sawn  locally.  Statistics 
ot  South  African  Industries  published  recently  covering  the  1921  output,  show 
meat  percentages  of  increase  over  1915,  one  group,  the  metal  working  and 
engineering  industry,  being  responsible  for  57  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  all 
establishments:  practically  all  groups  show  increases  varying  from  100  to  300 
per  cent.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  import  trade  of  the  Union  in 
wheat  and  Hour  passes  through  the  port  of  Durban.  Australia  is  the  big  sup- 
plier. 

GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

The  large  ( lovernmeht  elevators  now  being  erected  at  Durban  for  the 
storage  of  maize  in  bulk  have  been  giving  some  trouble  owing  to  unstable  founda- 

.  and  the  engineers  are  at  present  trying  to  overcome  the  defects.  Several 
Canadian  -killed  operatives  are  to  be  employed  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment to  run  tHe  grain  elevators.  To  assist  in  the  collection  of  the  maize, 
improvements  are  being  made  in  the  railway  between  Maritzburg  and  Durban, 
and  it  is  to  be  electrified.  Improvements  are  also  being  made  in  the  harbour 
at  Durban,  and  a  large  graving  dock  is  in  course  of  construction. 

PACIFIC  COAST  RECIPROCAL  TRADE 

Durban  merchants  were  much  interested  in  the  endeavour  to  build  up  a 
trade  between  that  city  and  Vancouver,  but  there  are  as  yet  sufficient  com- 
modities  available  from  this  end  to  make  the  venture  a  payable  one,  especially 

re  there  is  no  direct  steamship  service.  They  are  confident,  however,  that 
in  cour-e  of  time  cotton,  sugar,  wool,  mohair,  hides,  fruit  and  other  local  indus- 
tries  will  progress  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  available  for  exchange 
with  Canadian  salmon,  timber  and  other  western  specialties.  Recently,  South 
African  dried  fruit  exporters  have  been  in  touch  with  Canadian  brokers,  and 
negotiations  are  now  in  progress  which  should  initiate  business. 

EXPORTS  VIA  UNITED  STATES  PORTS 

The  Collector  of  Customs  at  Port  Elizabeth  directed  attention  to  a  formality 
which  was  frequently  overlooked  in  Canada,  and  which  resulted  in  the  holding 
up  of  goods  shipped  from  the  Dominion  to  Port  Elizabeth  via  United  States 
ports.  The  railway  waybills  were  not  always  signed  or  duly  authenticated  by 
the  railway  authorities  in  Canada,  and  any  not  properly  completed  could  not 
be  accepted  as  establishing  the  Canadian  origin  of  the  goods,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.  The  Collector  stated 
that  he  would  prefer  a  Canadian  customs  certificate  on  the  railway  waybills, 
but  would  not  insist  on  that.  This  would  really  be  an  additional  protection  to 
exporters,  and  as  such  should  be  furnished  wherever  possible. 

BUYING  AND  CONFIRMING  HOUSES 

A  large  amount  of  buying  and  confirming  is  done  in  London  and  New  York 
on  behalf  of  a  great  number  of  South  African  importing  firms.  The  hope  was 
frequently  expressed  that  some  day  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  strong  Canadian 
confirming  house  would  be  established  and  in  a  position  to  look  after  all  their 
Canadian  requirements.    Any  firm  desiring  to  instill  the  necessary  confidence 
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and  interest  in  South  African  importers  should,  almost  as  an  essential,  send  a 
representative  to  cover  the  territory  in  order  personally  to  explain  his  firm's 
capacity  to  give  better  service  than  is  being  obtained  through  the  trade  channels 
now  in  operation  on  their  behalf. 

MARKET   FOR   HONEY   IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  June  19,  1923. — The  returns  of  Belgian  imports  of  honey  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  give  no  indication  of  shipments  from  Canada,  yet  this 
office  is  informed  by  the  agent  for  a  Quebec  firm  that  last  year  he  sold  1,500 
kilos.  The  Canadian  export  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  however,  place  the 
shipments  at  2,122  pounds,  valued  at  $380  only.  Canadian  honey  is  coming 
forward  regularly  from  the  firm  referred  to  above  and  is  handled  by  thirty- 
three  retailers  in  Brussels  and  seven  at  Liege. 

Honey  is  sold  here  at  the  following  retail  prices: — 

Otmadian  Heney.— Wh'te— Fr.  5.75  per  1  lb.  jar.    Fr.  3.50  A  lb.  jar. 

Amber— Fr.  5.25  per  1  lb.  jar.    Fr,  2.95  per  ^  lb.  jar. 
Belgian  Honey. — White — Fr.  6. —  per  1  lb.  jar. 
French  Honey — White — Fr.  4.75  per  1  lb.  jar. 

Cuban  Honey  (wholesale  prices). — Case  of  12  jars  of  1  kg. — Fr.  81. — 

Case  of  24  jars  of  h  kg.— Fr.  108. — 
Case  of  24  jars  of  i  kg. — Fr.  54. — 

According  to  Belgian  statistics,  the  following  are  the  imports  of  honey 
(quantities  and  values)  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year:  — 


Kilos. 

Francs. 

  187,193 

465,016 

  51,688 

275,056 

  31,133 

77,085 

Cuba  

  15,819 

33,579 

Switzerland  

  56 

660 

  14 

102 

  786 

2,335 

A  certain  amount  of  Canadian  honey  was  at  first  shipped  in  tins,  but 
the  trade  showed  a  marked  preference  for  glass  jars. 

The  duty  on  honey,  under  the  present  tariff,  is  36  frs.  the  100  kilos.,  or, 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  about  1  cent  per  pound.  Under  the  proposed 
new  tariff,  the  duty  will  be  40  frs.  the  100  kilos.,  not  an  appreciable  difference. 
If  Canadian  firms  interested  will  send  samples  and  prices  to  this  officej  they 
will  be  placed  in  suitable  hands. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

Maple  syrup  is  practically  unknown  on  this  market.  One  departmental 
store,  with  British  capital  behind  it,  is  selling  small  bottles  of  a  very  light- 
coloured  maple  syrup  at  4.25  frs.  per  bottle.  These  bottles  contain  ^-litre.  On 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  there  is  little  Belgian  demand  for  the  article,  but  a 
certain  amount  is  sold  to  the  American  colony  in  Brussels.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  commercial  traveller  visiting  the  grocery  trades  claims  that  such  syrup  can 
be  readily  sold.  As  a  result,  arrangements  have  been  made  through  a  local 
importer  and  samples  already  at  this  office  will  shortly  be  placed  before  the 
trade.  Miscellaneous  syrups  pay  60  frs.  the  100  kilos,  or,  about  1^  cents  per 
pound,  under  the  proposed  new  tariff. 
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M  \\    ZKALVMVS  KKSl  Ml'TION  OF  TRADE  WITH  FORMER 
ENEMY  COUNTRIES 

Tradi:  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  June  6,  1923.-  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  have  passed  an 
in  Council  removing  the  embargo  on  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian 
goods,  the  removal  to  be  effective  on  and  after  September  1,  1923.  (See  Com- 
m  rcial  Inh  ///</«  nee  Journal  No.  1009,  June  2,  1923,  page  891.)    It  is  considered 

the  importation  of  goods  from  these  countries  is  not  likely  to  be  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  prejudicially  or  injuriously  affect  any  industry  in  New  Zea- 
D  :  or  n  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  but  if  shipments  come  to  hand 
In  sufficient  quantities  as  are  likely  to  affect  local  or  other  British  industries, 
duty  can  be  charged,  if  thought  fit,  as  will  protect  these  industries. 

Manufacturers  in  New  Zealand  and  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
or  t]  eir  representatives  in  New  Zealand  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  advise 
whether  or  not  the  list  of  goods  subject  to  depreciated  currency  duties  should  be 

nded  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  German  and  Austrian  goods 
is  injuriously  affecting  their  industries.  To  enable  such  manufacturers  to 
express  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  this  list  given  below, 
forms  have  been  drawn  up  which  are  to  be  used  by  any  firm  whose  interest  is 
Dg  s<  riously  endangered  by  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Germany  and 
Austria.  A  specimen  of  the  regulation  form  for  use  by  British  firms  outside 
New  Zealand  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  20991). 

With  the  exception  of  the  goods  enumerated  hereunder,  the  current  domes- 
tic value  for  the  purpose  of  levying  duty  is  the  price  at  which  goods  are  sold 
for  cash  for  export  at  the  date  of  exportation,  including  any  export  tax  applic- 
able. The  classes  of  goods  subject  to  a  depreciated  currency  duty  of  33^  per 
cent  are: — 

Firearms. 

-  of  felt  ("including  felt  hoods,  blocked,  sewn,  or  otherwise  worked),  whether  of  wool,  fur,  or  other 

material  or  mixture  of  the  same. 
Taper,  writing. 
Paper,  printing. 

Perfumed  spirits  and  Cologne  water,  if,  under  the  Tariff,  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty. 

Pianofortes. 

•  d  tubing  r'f  east  or  wrought  iron  (including  boiler  tubes,  flanged  or  unflanged)  and  knees, 
elbows,   junction   and   inspection  boxes  and  covers,  and   any  other  fittings   of  any  material 
for  the  same. 

The  goods  included  under  the  tariff  headings  quoted  hereunder: — 

CLASS  VI.     RUBBER  GOODS 

Rubber  tires,  rubber  tiring,  and  inner  tubes  of  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires,  n.e.i. 

II  r  tires,  bicycle,  tricycle,  perambulator  and  similar,  and  inner  tubes  of  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires, 
not  exceeding  1J  in.  in  diameter. 

CLASS  VII.     GLASS,  ETC. 

Emptv  plain  glass  bottles,  not  being  cut  or  ground;    infants'  feeding-bottles,  with  or  without  attachments; 

jars,  plain  glass. 

Glass,   bevel]  d,  silvered,  or  with  rounded  or  polished  edges;    mirrors  and   looking  glasses,   framed  or 

unframed. 

G     -.  crown,  sheet,  common  window,  plate,  polished,  coloured,  bent,  and  other  kinds,  cut  to  any  size 

or  shape,  n.e.i.  • 
Glassware,  n.e.i.;  globes  and  chimneys  for  lamps,  n.e.i. 

Roofing-tiles,  ridging,  and  finals,  glass  and  earthen;  sheets,  plain  or  corrugated,  roofing-slates  and  tiles, 
ridging  and  finals,  composed  of  cement  and  asbestos  or  of  similar  materials;  plaster-pulp  sheets, 
plain  and  un-ornamental. 


CLASS  VIII.     FANCY  GOODS,  ETC. 

Toilet  preparations  and  perfumery,  n.e.i. ;  including  perfumed  oil. 
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CLASS  IX.  PAPER 

Wrapping  paper,  all  kinds,  glazed,  mill-glazed,  or  unglazed,  including  browns,  caps,  casings,  sulphites, 
sugars,  and  all  other  bag  papers,  candle  carton  paper,  tissues,  and  tinfoil  paper,  not  printed,  n.e.i., 
in  sheets  or  rolls  of  any  size,  if,  under  the  tariff,  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty. 

CLASS  X.  METALS 

Iron,  galvanized  or  plain  black,  viz.,  rod,  bolt,  bar,  angle,  tee  channel,  and  rolled  girders. 

Iron,  plain  sheet,  plain  plate  and  hoop  (less  than  6  in.  in  width),  whether  black,  polishad,  enamelled, 

plated,  tinned,  galvanized,  or  otherwise  coated  with  metal,  n.e.i.,  rolled  chequered  iron  plates,  plain  black. 
Rails  for  railways  and  tramways,  including  layouts,  points,  and  crossings  for  the  same;   rail -fastenings, 

viz.,  fish-plates,  creep-clips,  tie-irons,  bearing-brackets,  bed-plates,  cast-iron  chocks,  bored  iron  bars. 

CLASS  XI.  VEHICLES 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  and  the  like  vehicles,  including  motor-cycles,  also  hubs,  spindles,  and  other  finished, 
partly-finished,  or  machined  parts  of  the  same,  n.e.i.,  side  cars  for  motor-cycles. 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof,  viz.,  motor  vehicles,  n.e.i.,  including  tractors  driven  by  gas,  oil,  or 
electricity,  suited  for  use  in  warehouses  or  upon  wharves  and  pavements. 

The  list  of  goods  given  above  is  not  to  be  increased  and  dumping  duty  is 
not  to  be  charged  except  after  three  months'  notice. 

MARKETS   OF   BRITISH  MALAYA 

By  P.  W.  Ward 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  "Purchases  by 
Tender  and  Indent,"  in  No.  1012;  "Rubber  Estate  Demands,"  in  1013;  and 
"Mining  Demands,"  in  the  last  number  (No.  1014).] 

Foodstuffs 

Foodstuffs  comprise  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  annual  imports  into 
British  Malaya.  The  entrepot  trade  of  Singapore,  covering  the  partial  require- 
ments of  possibly  25,000,000  people,  is  concerned  with  a  tremendous  quantity 
and  growing  variety  of  articles  of  food.  The  native  Malay,  Siamese  and 
Javanese  is,  of  course,  limited  in  the  range  of  his  requirements,  but  the  ever- 
extending  Chinese  population,  with  its  increasingly  Western  tastes,  is  respon- 
sible for  a  large  import  of  Western  food  products. 

The  present  classification  of  British  Malayan  import  returns  does  not 
help  as  materially  as  it  will  in  the  future  in  giving  statistics  concerning  many 
products  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers  are  interested.  Wherever  possible 
these  will  be  interpreted. 

BACON  AND  HAMS 

An  extensive  import  valued  at  $579,000  is  recorded  under  this  heading  during 
1921.  Australia,  the  nearest  source  of  supply,  was  credited  with  $455,600,  and 
Chinese  ports  with  over  $60,000.  The  fact  that  importations  valued  at  $58,467 
were  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  warrants  the  conclusion  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  should  not  find  it  impossible  to  get  into  this  business  if  refriger- 
ator-capacity ships  were  available  with  direct  services  from  ports  of  the 
Dominion. 

BEER  AND  ALE 

The  import  value  in  1921  of  beer  and  ale  amounted  to  $675,000.  Of  this 
the  United  Kingdom  was  responsible  for  $245,428;  Japan,  $188,665;  Germanv, 
$125,074;  Holland,  $37,152;  Denmark,  $33,875;  Australia,  $5,444;  and  Canada, 
$191 — the  latter  practically  a  sample  shipment. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  share  of  the  business  in  these  commodities 
•  United  Kingdom  exporters,  who  have  recently  made  a  special  effort 
to  control  the  market  by  the  introduction  of  "  tropical"  brands  of  ale.  For 
palatability  and  lightness  the  German  brands  are,  however,  in  greater  favour, 
while  a  Norwegian  brand  latterly  introduced  is  rapidly  gaining  in  sales.  Japan- 
ese rice  beer  is  in  extensive  demand  amongst  the  Chinese. 

The  leading  English  ales  on  sale  throughout  the  peninsula  are  Bass's  ordin- 

ind  tropica]  brands,  Tennent's  "T"  brand,  Ross's  Pilsener  and  "Bull  Dog" 
lager;  the  Australian  varieties  are  Swan  and  Resch's;  "Ny  Carlsberg"  is  the 
Danish  brand  ;  and  Beck's  "Key"  brand  and  the  St.  Pauli  "Girl"  brand  come 
from  I  in-many.   A  light  beer  known  as  "Z.H.B."  is  now  arriving  from  Holland. 

An  importer  who  has  handled  beer  and  ale  from  each  of  the  sources  men- 
tioned informed  the  writer  that  German  ales  were  again  coming  into  greater 
demand,  both  on  account  of  quality  and  price;  the  retail  price  recently  was 
$18.29  per  case  of  8  dozen.  He  further  stated  that  the  Australian  brands 
recently  introduced  were  not  selling  well; 

Two  Canadian  brands  of  lager  and  light  ale  have  been  placed  upon  the 
British  Malayan  market  and  a  little  progress  is  being  made  in  securing  business 
for  them.  Tin1  key  to  successful  competition  for  Canadian  brands  lies  in  direct 
si  ip  services  from  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  and  until  this  is  secured, 
manufacturers  of  these  commodities  will  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

All  beer  and  ale  must  be  shipped  in  dark  bottles. 

BREAD  AND  BISCUITS 

Out  of  a  total  value  of  $371,955  recorded  under  this  heading  in  the  import 
'  turns  for  1921,  the  larger  percentage  is  undoubtedly  for  biscuits.  Of  this 
amount  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  $280,000;  Hong  Kong,  Australia, 
and  the  Netherlands  secured  small  shares  in  the  order  named.  There  is  an 
opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  biscuits,  who,  in  1921  exported  to 
a  value  of  S140.000  to  a  number  of  tropical  countries. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 

The  fact  that  Holland  and  Denmark  have  been  shipping  annually  over 
$160,000  worth  of  butter  and  cheese  to  British  Malaya  should  give  food  for 
thought  to  Canadian  packers  of  these  products.  Shipments  of  Canadian  butter 
are  going  forward  in  fair  quantities  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan,  and  there  w<ould  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Straits 
Settlements  should  not  be  included  in  the  export  list.  Cheese  is  also  going 
forward  in  lartre  quantities  to  the  countries  named.    One  Canadian  cheese 

ing  company  is  now  linked  up  with  British  Malaya  and  small  shipments 
are  g<  dng  forward.  The  total  import  under  this  heading  in  1921  was  valued  at 
SI. 011. .968. 

CEREALS 

Under  this  heading  corn  flour,  pea  flour,  ground  rice,  semolina,  pearl  sago, 
pearl  tapioca,  pearl  barley,  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats — all  package  goods — show 
varying  quantities  of  import.  It  should  be  remembered  that  foods  which  heat 
the  body  are  not  desirable  in  tropical  climates,  consequently  only  a  limited 
quantity  and  range  of  cereals  is  brought  in. 

CONFECTIONERY 

A  value  of  upwards  of  $210,000  in  confectionery  was  imported  into  British 
Malaya  in  1921,  and  this  will  be  largely  increased  during  the  present  year.  Half 
of  the  amount  is  for  Chinese  and  native  requirements;  the  remaining  half  covers 
chocolate,  candy  and  boiled  sweets.    Two  of  the  leading  Canadian  chocolate 
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manufacturers  are  now  linked  up  with  the  territory  in  a  real  way  and  their 
product,  which  has  been  so  successfully  introduced  in  other  overseas  territories, 
will  no  doubt  secure  some  of  the  trade,  especially  if  the  local  merchandising 
is  carefully  planned. 

The  British  lines  prominent  on  the  market  are  Cadbury,  Fry  and  Caley; 
practically  the  only  American  brand  in  evidence  is  Fuller's.  Nestle,  Suchard 
and  Meltis  are  leading  packet  lines. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  specially  careful  packing  is  required  for 
tropical  shipments,  and  that  the  class  of  business  obtainable  necessitates  regular 
monthly  deliveries. 

FISH,  CANNED 

This  item,  which  is  considerable,  has  no  individual  classification  in  the 
British  Malayan  import  returns.  In  1920  over  $300,000  worth  of  canned 
salmon  was  snipped  from  Canada  to  the  Straits  Settlements;  in  1921,  $221,700; 
in  1922. — a  year  of  extreme  depression — the  figure  was  reduced  to  $88,829. 
During  the  past  few  months,  with  the  approach  of  more  normal  buying,  ship- 
ments have  again  been  going  forward  in  a  small  way,  but  the  available  stock 
on  the  British  Columbia  coast  was  so  small  last  season  that  the  outlook  at 
present  for  substantial  business  is  not  favourable. 

"  Chum  "  salmon  is  the  only  variety  for  which  a  large  demand  exists  in 
British  Malaya.  A  small  amount  of  "  Pink  "  is  purchased  and  a  very  little 
"  Sockeye."  The  Chinese  are  large  consumers  and,  under  normal  conditions 
of  trade,  buy  in  substantial  quantities.  The  Trade  Commissioner  has  received 
inquiries  from  various  firms  for  4,000,  2,000  and  1,000  cases  per  month  of  the 
Chum  grade  and  every  foodstuff  importer  is  at  times  in  the  market  for  this 
product. 

The  establishment  of  a  good  chop  (trade  label)  is  very  necessary  in  market- 
ing salmon  in  British  Malaya,  the  Chinese  buying  only  on  this  basis,  and  the 
label  must  have  a  natural  appeal  before  a  particular  brand  can  be  sold  to  them. 
An  elephant,  tiger,  crocodile  or  other  object  known  to  them,  and  readily  recog- 
nizable, is  the  type  which  should  be  employed.  Labels  bearing  a  good  chop 
should  be  registered  locally  and  in  the  adoption  of  a  particular  mark  it  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  have  a  search  made  to  see  that  such  mark  has  not 
already  been  registered.  Thorough  representation  will  bring  substantial  busi- 
ness. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  the  product  of  the  Siberian  coast  has  been  seen 
on  the  market,  first  exploited  by  Japan  and  later  by  more  than  one  United 
Kingdom  house.  It  does  not  compare  with  the  British  Columbia  product,  but 
the  superior  quality  of  the  latter  can  be  to  some  extent  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage by  good  advertising  on  the  part  of  the  former,  especially  if  the  Siberian 
product  is  put  up  with  a  good  label.  While  a  certain  amount  of  advertising 
will  be  done  by  the  local  importers  of  the  Canadian  product,  it  is  suggested 
that  much  headway  might  be  made  in  securing  a  control  of  the  market  if  the 
British  Columbia  packers  as  a  body  undertook  a  campaign  throughout  this 
territory.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  publicity  for  Canadian  salmon 
by  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office,  but  its  scope  is  naturally  limited  along 
this  line. 

Alaskan  salmon  has  had  a  large  share  of  the  trade  in  recent  years.  The 
conditions  governing  competition  are  well  known  to  British  Columbia  exporters. 

A  growing  business  in  canned  herrings  is  possible  if  a  real  effort  to  back 
up  local  representation  is  made.  This  product  cannot,  however,  be  successfully 
introduced  by  merely  offering  it  at  a  price.  Some  sort  of  educational  campaign 
is  necessary  if  substantial  trade  is  to  be  secured-  An  idea  of  the  possibilities  is 
presented  by  the  fact  that  nearlv  $25,000  worth  of  canned  herring  was  shipped 
from  Canada  to  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1922. 
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Small  shipments  of  canned  pilchards  have  gone  forward  from  the  Dominion 
in  recent  years,  but  the  demand  is  not  large  at  present. 

PISH,  DRIED  AND  SALTED 

Given  refrigerator  facilities  in  direct  steamship  services  from  both  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Canada  might  secure  fair  business 
Malaya  with  certain  of  its  frozen,  dried  and  salted  fish  products, 
cold  storage  facilities  exist  at  the  overseas  end  for  the  acceptance  and 
bution  of  these  commodities.    At  present  no  effort  is  possible  because  of 
the  absence  of  steamship  services.   The  writer  has,  however,  received  inquiries 
from  both  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Java  for  Canadian  fish  products.  Salmon, 
cod,  herring,  haddock  and  other  varieties  are  possibilities. 

FLOUR 

A  superficial  interpretation  of  the  import  returns  for  flour  might  lead  to 
pinion  that  British  Malaya  presents  a  splendid  opportunity  to  Canadian 
flour  exporter-;  the  total  value  of  the  import  for  1921  was  $5,750,111.  The 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  this  business  is  controlled  by  China  and  India 
prompt  -  a  consideration  of  the  grade  of  flour  used,  while  a  knowledge  of  the 
price  brums  out  the  fart  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Canadian  product  to 
comp<  te  under  prevailing  circumstances.  The  grade  of  flour  at  present  imported 
into  British  Malaya  from  the  countries  mentioned  is  lower  in  quality  than  the 
Canadian  product,  while  the  Australian  flour,  which  comprises  the  remainder 
oi  tl  e  import,  is  also  cheaper  in  price  in  the  world's  markets  than -Canadian. 

Having  said  this,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  a  real  opportunity  exists 
for  the  development  of  substantial  business  for  Canadian  flour  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  if  Canadian  exporters  will  undertake  an  educational  campaign  on 
behalf  of  their  product.  The  large  consuming  public  is  the  Chinese,  and  while 
I  as  been  the  controlling  factor  in  the  past,  quality  is  becoming  a  more 
pronounced  factor  as  time  goes  on.  The  writer  would  suggest  certain  methods 
in  connection  with  any  effort  that  is  made:; — 

1 1  I  Good  "  chops  "  should  be  adopted  and  advertised. 

(2)  Window  displays,  not  only  showing  samples  but  describing  quality 
and  comparative  values  in  Chinese  and  Malay,  should  be  secured. 

(3)  Inspired  articles  in  the  local  newspapers,  both  English  and  Chinese, 
should  be  published. 

1 4 1  The  local  distribution  of  films  descriptive  of  the  industry — wheat 
fields,  harvesting,  milling  and  baking — carefully  edited  in  English  and 
Chinese,  should  be  undertaken. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Oriental  mind  is  such  that  a  campaign  of  this  kind 
would  make  a  definite  and  practical  appeal. 

<  >ne  leading  Canadian  milling  company  has  secured  representation  and  is 
making  an  effort  to  place  its  product  on  the  British  Malayan  market. 

The  49-pound  bags,  as  shipped  by  Australian  exporters,  are  in  favour: 
these  run  40  to  the  short  ton.   Quotations  should  be  made  in  sterling. 

FRUITS,  CANNED 

An  import  valued  at  $2, 180,010  of  dried  and  preserved  fruits  was  recorded 
m  the  returns  for  1921.    Canada  is  credited  with  $1,443  under  this  heading. 

Being  on  the  Equator,  and  dependent  almost  wholly  on  preserved  food 
products,  British  Malaya  presents  a  growing  field  for  high-quality,  standard- 
graded  canned  fruits.  While  the  fruit  itself  does  not  compare  in  flavour  with 
the  Canadian  product,  the  Californian  packer  undoubtedly  leads  the  world  in 
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his  grading,  reliability  of  contents  and  merchandising  methods,  and  Californian 
canned  fruits  hold  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Middle  East  trade  at  present. 
One  Canadian  canning  institution  is  making  an  effort  in  British  Malaya,  and 
if  it  is  carefully  supervised  the  results  should  be  worth  while.  Peaches  and 
pears  are  in  chief  demand,  followed  by  apricots,  plums  and  the  smaller  fruits. 
American  pears,  peaches  and  apricots  were  selling  in  Singapore  recently  at  SI. 15 
per  2-pound  can. 

FRUITS,  FRESH 

A  small  shipment  of  apples  arrived  in  Singapore  a  few  months  ago  and  was 
readily  disposed  of  at  fair  prices.  Lack  of  shipping  facilities  is  against  the 
successful  marketing  of  Canadian  apples  in  British  Malaya  at  present,  there 
being  no  direct  steamers  with  refrigerator  space.  If  shipments  could  be  made 
during  November,  December  and  January  a  market  exists  for  limited  supplies, 
this  fruit  being  looked  upon  as  a  particularly  desirable  luxury  in  that  territory. 

MACARONI 

Xo  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  extent  of  imports  under  this  heading, 
but  small  quantities  are  brought  in  and  the  demand  is  growing.  In  view  of 
Canada's  exports  of  macaroni  to  a  number  of  tropical  countries,  it  is  felt  that 
some  business  might  be  done  in  this  commodity. 

MEAT,   FRESH  AND  FROZEN 

Here  again  the  question  of  cold  storage  shipping  facilities  comes  forward. 
The  importation  under  this  heading  was  valued  at  $1,586,551  during  1921,  Aus- 
tralia accounting  for  SI, 578. 800  of  the  amount.  At  least  one  inquiry  has  been 
received  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore  as  to  Canada's 
ability  to  export. 

MILK 

A  huge  import  of  canned  milk,  condensed  and  sterilized,  takes  place  annu- 
ally in  British  Malaya.  The  1921  total  reached  $9,230,000,  and  the  1923  figures 
will  possibly  run  to  $10,000,000.  About  half  of  the  1921  total  is  credited  to 
Australia  and  nearly  one-fifth  to  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  following  in  the  order  named.  Canada  is  credited  with 
a  value  of  $36,000  under  this  heading,  and  this  represents  the  product  of  only 
one  Canadian  factory.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future,  with  direct  steam- 
ship facilities,  a  much  larger  amount  will  be  represented  by  the  Canadian 
export,  another  plant  having  recently  secured  representation.  The  Australian 
product  is  from  a  branch  of  one  of  the  largest  British  organizations.  The 
keenest  competition  has  existed  in  the  local  marketing  of  this  commodity  during 
the  past  year  or  two.  and  it  was  reported  that  more  than  one  brand  had  been 
driven  out.  Prices  have  been  fairly  low  and  the  consumer  has  profited.  A 
Dutch  brand  of  full  cream  condensed  milk  was  recently  advertised  at  30  cents 
per  tin  (S13.50  per  case  of  48) ;  while  an  American  brand  recently  introduced 
to  the  market  was  selling  at  27  cents  per  16-ounce  tin  ($12.50  per  case  of  48). 
The  Nestle  thick  cream  was  retailing  at  $35.25  per  case  of  48,  11^-ounce  tins. 
Danish  and  Swiss  brands  are  also  now  on  the  market  in  a  fair  way. 

All  brands  are  freely  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and  large  sums  have 
been  spent  in  publicity  during  the  past  year. 

Powdered  milk  is  now  on  the  market  in  British  Malaya,  and  one  Canadian 
plant  has  made  real  headway  in  representation  and  orders.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  supply  a  product  in  powdered  milk  that  will  not  become  tallowy  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  This  has  been  a  definite  complaint  in  regard  to  certain  samples  of 
powdered  milk  received  from  one  source  or  another. 
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PICKLES   AND  S.UTKS, 


The  Chinese,  who  are  naturally  fond  of  condiments,  are  becoming  users  of 
picklefl  and  sauces,  ami  an  opportunity  exists  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
the>e  proilurts.  Tomato  sauce,  Bweel  pickles,  and  gherkins  are  chiefly  in  demand. 

PORTER  AND  STOUT 

Ni  rlv  StiOO.OOO  is  represented  by  the  value  of  porter  and  stout  imported 
into  British  Malaya  in  1921.  The  product  came  wholly  from  the  United  King- 
dom, which  Bhows  the  control  secured  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  of 
this  substantial  business. 

SYRUPS  AND  SOUPS 

Corn  syrup  would  find  a  market  in  small  quantities,  with  the  prospect  of 
iwing  trade.    An  English  brand  of  syrup  retails  at  55  cents  per  2-pound 
tin.    In  canned  soups  American  and  English  varieties  are  in  evidence. 

VEGETABLES,  PRESERVED 

Under  this  heading  the  1921  import  returns  show  a  total  value  of 
12,425,000.  The  larger  proportion  was  exported  into  the  territory  from  Chinese 
ts,  but  the  Tinted  States,  France,  Japan,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
each  secured  a  small  share*  of  the  trade.  Canned  peas,  beets,  asparagus,  corn, 
and  other  vegetables  are  brought  in  in  fair  quantities,  and  Canadian  canners 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  trade.  Baked  beans  with  tomato 
saui  e  and  with  pork  are  in  evidence  in  a  small  way,  but  no  substantial  importa- 
tion take-  place  at  present.  Recent  retail  prices  of  canned  vegetables  were  as 
follows: — 

American 

Green  peas   No.  2  tins,  each  65 

Sucar  corn   1   lb.  "  55 

Succotash   1   lb.  "  60 

Asparagus   2^  lb.  "      1  00 


English 

Parsnips   1  lb.  tin  each  35 

Carrots   1  lb. 

6eetroot   1  lb. 

Brussel  sprouts                                                                                ..    ..  lib. 

Turnips,  inashed   1  lb. 

Turnips,  sliced   1  lb. 

Cabbage   1  lb. 

Cauliflower   1  lb. 
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WHISKY 


Canadian  rye  whisky  was  introduced  into  the  market  some  time  ago,  and 
-mall  shipments  have  been  going  forward  during  recent  years.  This  product  is 
not  used,  however,  as  a  general  beverage  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Scotch  spirit, 
but  as  a  constituent  in  cocktails.  On  this  account  the  demand  is  not  large. 
New  .arrangements  in  regard  to  representation  are  in  process,  and  it  is  expected 

greater  progress  in  quantity  sales  will  be  shown  in  the  near  future. 

TRAVELLING  TRUNKS  FOR  BRITISH  MALAYA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  June  1,  1923. — For  some  years  past,  one  Canadian  exporter  has 
been  doing  business  with  one  of  the  highest  class  retail  stores  in  this  area,  in 
regard  to  cabin  and  wardrobe  trunks.  A  further  examination  of  the  market 
reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  not  only  a  market  for  high  class  cabin  trunks 

but  also  for  cheaper  types. 
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The  importations  for  the  year  1921,  the  latest  available  figures  given  below, 
show  that  this  business  could  be  worked  up. 

Country  Value  (Straits  Dollars) 

United  Kingdom   31.680 

British  India  and  Bunnab   1.312 

Hongkong   62,996 

Canada   400 

Australia   1,343 

China   9-346 

Japan  ••'  •  28,973 

Total   $136,050 


Besides  a  fair  demand  for  trunks  and  despatch  cases  amongst  European 
firms,  nearly  every  Chinese  "  Toke "  stocks  cheap  steel  cabin  trunks  and 
leather  and  imitation  leather  trunks  and  despatch  cases.  This  office  has  quite 
recently  forwarded  a  trade  inquiry  from  a  European  firm  for  a  cheaper  class 
of  wardrobe  trunk  whose  price  should  be  around  $25  to  $35  (gold)  f.o.b.  town 
of  origin. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  prices  of  another  retailer  of  these  trunks  and 
travelling  requisites.  (In  this  case  all  the  trunks,  etc.,  are  imported  from  Eng- 
land) . 

Wardrobe  Trunks  with  reinforced  edge  construction;  trunk  Gibraltarized, 
wardrobe  size  at  $84. 

Solid  Leather  Trunks  with  drop  back  lid,  turnover  edges,  cap  corners,  straps, 
all  round  hardwood  battens,  sliding  nozzle  lever  lock;  size  33-in.,  $64.40,  size 
36-in.,  S70. 

Fibre  Trunks,  best  green  Oriental  or  brown  painted  canvas-covered,  cap 
corners,  ash  hoops  all  round,  brass  sliding  nozzle  lock  and  bolts,  complete  with 
tray.   Size  33-in.,  price  $32.75;  size  36-in.,  price  $36.40. 

Cabin  Trunks  are  sold  to  the  European  population  made  of  strong  moulded 
steel  with  three  stays  on  top,  fitted  with  improved  triple  lever  locks. 

Sizes   27-in.        30-in.        32-in.  34-in. 

Prices   $12.30       $14.55        $16.80  $21.00 

Cabin  trunks  of  a  cheaper  grade,  all  steel  with  capped  steel  corners,  fitted 
with  lever  lock  and  handles,  painted  oak  colour. 

•Sizes   24-in.         27-in.        30-in.        32-in.        34-in.  36-in. 

Prices   $7.55  $8.65       $11.75       $13.45        $15.00  $18.75 

Air-tight  Steel  Uniform  Cases. — These  are  black  japanned,  fitted  with  rub- 
ber air-tight  bands,  patent  adjustable  automatic  locks,  handles  and  side  clips. 
Size  30-in.,  price  $25.20;  size  33-in.,  price  $29;  size  36-in.,  price  $33.60. 

Cowhide  Brief  Bags,  lined  canvas,  covered  frame  stitched  in,  brass  lock 
and  fittings.  Size  12-in.,  price  $5.20;  size  14-in.,  price  $6.45;  size  16-in.,  price 
$7.55. 

Cowhide  Cash  and  Bullion  Bags,  super  English  quality,  leather  lined  with 
two  inside  pockets.    Size  12-in.,  price  $18.10;  size  14-in.,  price  $19.85. 

Suit  cases,  cowhide  kit  bags  and  square  bags,  attache  cases,  ladies'  blouse 
cases,  etc.,  are  all  retailed  by  this  firm  at  varying  prices.  The  prices  quoted 
above  are  in  Canadian  dollars. 

In  estimating  prices  for  such  firms  as  the  above,  Canadian  manufacturers 
must  remember  that  the  big  department  stores  out  here,  owing  to  heavy  over- 
head charges,  have  a  wide  spread  between  wThat  they  pay  for  an  article  and 
the  price  at  which  they  retail  the  same.  The  writer  has  in  the  case  of  some 
lines  estimated  this  between  50  and  100  per  cent.  To  obtain  the  market,  Cana- 
dian quotations  will  have  to  be  rock-bottom,  as  at  the  present  time  English 
manufacturers  are  bringing  in  these  goods  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible.  Aus- 
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coming  into  the  market,  and  introduces  quite  a  well  finished  article. 
Fortunately,  Canadian  cabin  trunks  have  a  high  reputation.  This  office  is  in 
b  position  to  place  any  interested  Canadian  exporter  in  touch  with  a  com- 
ise  in  Singapore,  which  is  considering  handling  this  line.  This  firm 
travels  throughout  this  area.  To  do  business  here  c.i.f.  prices  must  be  furn- 
ished, together  with  illustrations  of  goods. 

r  damp,  warm  weather  during  the  first  half  of  May — very  favourable 
'  •  d<  V(  lopmenl  of  the  crops  was  succeeded  in  Russia  during  the  last  weeks 
of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  by  cold  and  abnormally  wet  weather  in 
tl  i  consuming  provinces  of  the  North  and  by  hot,  dry  weather  in  the  producing 
provinces  in  the  southeast,  along  the  Volga,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian 
In  the  Lower  Don  and  Lower  Volga  area,  only  from  1  to  3  mm. 
of  moisture  w  ere  recorded  during  the  last  ten  days  of  May.  In  general,  through- 
out the  country,  harvest  prospects  are  less  favourable,  although  not  below 
average. 

The  leading  article  in  Economic  Life  for  June  10  draws  attention  to  the 
al  state  of  transport,  which  it  declares  will  be  unable  to  satisfy  the  mini- 
mum demand-  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  coming  harvest  and 
of  conveying  gram  to  the  ports  for  export.    Two  thousand  locomotives  in 
effective  running  order  are  said  to  be  lying  idle  owing  to  lack  of  fuel. 

ECONOMIC   SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  June  21,  1923. — A  proof  of  the  new  economic  activity  which,  in  spite 
e  political  and  financial  difficulties  of  the  hour,  has  made  itself  felt  in 
France  -nice  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  furnished  by  the  success  of  the  Paris 
at  which  all  branches  of  French  production  were  represented  and  foreign 
buyers  present  in  great  number. 

The  tendency  towards  an  increase  in  prices,  which  has  manifested  itself 
month  of  January,  has  spent  itself  and  a  slight  decrease  in  wholesale 
-  on  alimentary  products  except  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa,  has  taken  place 
in  comparison  with  March.    Retail  prices  are  receding  in  sympathy,  and  it 
is  believed  that  increases  are  now  definitely  ended. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France  for  the  first  quarter  in  1923  are 
likewise  proof  that  economic  conditions  are  readjusting  themselves  after  the 
period  of  uncertainty  which  followed  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  France's 
exports,  which  fell  in  January  to  a  value  of  1,695  million  francs,  rose  in  March 
to  2,474  millions.  Two  features  in  the  returns  are  noteworthy,  the  growth  in 
the  export  of  manufactured  articles  and  the  equilibrium  that  is  being  main- 
tained  between  imports  and  exports,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantities 
of  coal  and  coke  which  France  has  been  compelled  to  import. 

WHEAT  AREAS  AND  CONDITION 
• 

French  official  crop  reports  based  on  investigations  made  up  to  May  1, 
1923,  show  that  this  year's  winter  wheat  crop  in  ground  comprises  5,351,650 
res,  and  the  spring  wheat  176,060  hectares,  a  total  wheat  area  of  5,527,710 
hectares  (about  13,653,445  acres),  as  compared  with  5,131,740  hectares  last 
year.  The  area  sown  this  year  is  the  greatest  since  the  war,  but  it  is  about 
a  million  hectares,  or  two  and  a  half  million  acres,  less  than  the  pre-war  average. 

In  1921  the  wheat  crop  was  88  million  quintals  (about  323,000,000  bushels) 
in  round  numbers,  on  an  area  of  5,382,270  hectares  sown,  and  in  1922  it  was 
only  66  million  quintals  (about  244,000,000  bushels)  on  an  area  of  5,131,740 
hectares  sown.  It  is  believed  that  this  year's  wheat  crop  will  give  a  total  yield 
closer  to  that  of  1921  than  to  that  of  1922. 
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Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  June  20,  1923. — The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  continues  to  exert 
its  influence  on  trade  and  shipping.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  movement 
of  shipping  in  Lobith,  which  is  on  the  Dutch  German  border,  the  Rhine  ship- 
ping in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  decreased  by  1,334,966  tons  as  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  for  ships  loaded  and  bound  for  Holland  and 
increased  by  85,215  tons  for  those  going  to  Germany;  in  other  words,  the  incom- 
ing tonnage  decreased  by  half  but  the  outgoing  tonnage  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  occupation  obliging  Germany  to  import  more  than  before  while  the 
possibilities  of  exporting  have  become  less.  One  effect  of  this  situation  is  that 
less  alarm  has  been  felt  in  Holland  over  the  recent  greater  fall  of  the  German 
mark  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  State  revenues  showed  a  decrease  in  April  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  year,  but  they  are  still  nearly  5i  million  guilders  higher  for  the  four 
months,  January  to  April,  of  this  year  than  for  the  same  period  of  1922.  Dutch 
foreign  trade  has  also  shown  an  increase  for  the  four  months  of  this  year,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  of  17,759,841  fl.  for  imports,  and  14,152,025  fl.  for 
exports,  the  total  imports  during  January-April,  1923,  being  670,389,568  fl.  and 
the  total  exports  390,072,436  fl.  or  ari  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of 
280,317,132  fl. 

The  cost  of  living  remains  very  high  in  Holland,  and  the  general  index 
number  for  53  articles  stood  at  186  as  against  181  for  January  of  this  year 
and  183  for  January,  1922  (1901-1910=100). 

There  is  still  much  unemployment  although  there  has  been  some  slight 
improvement  in  the  figures. 

The  Hanzebank,  one  of  the  principal  Roman  Catholic  banks,  with  head- 
quarters at  's-Hertogenbosch  and  branches  all  over  Holland,  have  just  asked 
the  Government  for  a  suspension  of  payments,  as  they  are  not  able  to  meet 
their  liabilities,  but  have,  it  is  stated,  definite  prospects  of  be.ng  able  to  ao 
so  some  time  hence.  The  different  assets  represent  a  value  of  40,103,210  fl.  as 
against  liabilities  of  34,620,577  fl. 


FOREIGN  LABELS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  under 
date  June  20,  1923,  that  a  new  law  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, which  should  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  piracy  of  foreign  labels 
and  trade  marks  in  Mexico.  This  law,  which  comes  into  force  on  the  15th  of 
September  next,  states  that  all  goods  will  be  considered  as  imported  which,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  their  packages,  marks  or  labels  appear  to  be  of  foreign 
origin,  although  they  may  be  in  fact  manufactured  in  the  country. 

From  the  date  above  mentioned,  the  penalties  incurred  by  those  guilty  of 
smuggling  will  be  imposed  upon  all  persons  who,  having  goods  of  this  character 
in  stock,  are  unable  to  prove  on  demand  that  the  corresponding  customs  duties 
have  been  paid. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  classes  of  goods  are  sold  in  Mexico  which, 
although  manufactured  locally,  bear  labels  or  marks  indicating  that  they  are  of 
foreign  origin;  the  new  regulation  should  have  the  effect  of  preventing  this 
type  of  unfair  competition,  and  to  that  extent  will  act  as  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion to  importers. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AM)  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Tariff  Changes  i"  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  as 
follow^  under  .late  .lime  23.  192;;.  regarding  tariff  changes  in  Mexico:  — 

\  decree  us  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Finance  to  the  effect  that 
certain  materials  will  in  future  be  admitted  free  of  consular  charges  and  import 
duties,  when  required  for  use  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  storage 
reservoirs  of  large  capacity  [Obras  cn  gfan^e  cscala  de  captacion  de  aguas). 

T  e  materials  to  which  Bpecia]  reference  is  made  are  as  follows: 

Fraction  ,    i  Mi'**  v  .    I       ''tfllfllPMfc/ ' 

pf  Description. 

Tariff. 

WOOD 

13t».    Common  \  1    for  building  purposes  sawn  or  planed  into  blocks,  beams,  planks,  and  ordinary  boards. 

137.    Wood,  common,  for  building  purposes,  not  specially  mentioned. 

COPPER  AND  ITS  ALLOYS 

183.   Wire  of  common  metal,  insulated,  of  any  diameter. 
194.    Armoured  and  insulated  cables  and  wire. 

U>5.    Cablet  of  insulated  common  metal,  not.  armoured,  and  uncovered  cable  of  copper  or  its  alloys. 

TIN,  LEAD,  AND  ZINC 
|  | .    L  aid  in  sheets,  in  Cubes  or  piping,  and  glaaiers'  lead. 

IRON  AND^STEEL 

Nails,  tack.-?,  screws,  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  of  iron  or  steel,  not  specially  mentioned. 
227.    Iron  piping  up  to  15  cm.  interior  diameter 
*2X.    Iron  piping  more  than  15  cm.  in  interior  diameter. 

.        1  steel  bars,  plain,  of  all  forms  and  sections,  and  angle  or  T  iron,  weighing  not  more  than 

5  kilogs.  per  linear  metre. 

232.  Iron  or  steel  bars  of  all  forms  and  sections,  having  designs,  grooves,  teeth  or  patterns  distributed 
symmetrically  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the  surface. 

233.  Hoop  iron. 

I.    I  steel  in  plain  sheets,  not  specially  mentioned,  also  corrugated  sheets  and  tiles  for  roofs. 

240.    Beams  and  joints  of  iron  and  steel,  not  specially  perforated  or  cut. 

s  of  iron  or  steel,  when  specially  perforated  or  cut,  frames,  columns  and  their  foot 
plates,  brackets,  butt  or  junction  plates,  t  nsors  or  braces  with  or  without  nuts,  and  other  iron  or 
steel  parts,  not  specially  mentioned,  for  building  purposes. 

STONES  AND  EARTHS 

246.  Clay  and  sand,  fire  clay,  rotten  stone,  and  tripoli,  and  rock  asphalt. 

249.  Common  and  hydraulic  lime,  Roman  or  Portland  cement. 

260.  Coal  tar  and  asphalt. 

264.  Paving  stones,  slabs  for  floors,  and  unworked  stone,  not  specially  mentioned. 

271.  Ceramic  tiles  (Dutch  tiles),  with  mouldings. 

272.  Ceramic  tiles  (Dutch  tiles),  not  specially  mentioned. 

274.  Bricks,  slabs,  tiles,  angle  roofing,  ventilators,  and  tubes  of  clay. 

276.  Slabs  of  cement  or  artificial  stone,  for  floors. 

285.  Insulators  of  glass,  china,  and  porcelain,  not  specially  mentioned. 

613.  Machinery  of  all  kinds  for  industrial  purposes,  agriculture,  mining  and  the  arts,  not  specially  men- 
tioned, and  separate  and  repair  parts  thereof. 

677.  Engine  packing  of  all  kinds  and  materials. 

In  order  to  secure  the  free  admission  of  the  above-mentioned  products, 
importers  are  required  to  deposit  in  the  Treasury  or  with  the  Custom  House  at 
the  border,  a  bond  equal  to  the  consular  fees,  customs  duties  and  other  charges, 
and  this  bond  must  be  deposited  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  materials:  on  proof 
that  they  have  been  used  for  the  purposes  intended,  the  bond  will  be  released. 
Penalties  are  provided  for  fraudulent  declarations. 


Dominica  Customs  Tariff  Free  List:  Yeast 

Mr.  L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados, 
writes  under  date  June  13,  1923,  that  "  yeast  imported  in  bottles  and  used  for 
distilling  purposes  "  has  been  added  to  the  table  of  exemptions  from  import 
duty  of  the  Colony  of  Jamaica. 
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Removal  or  Reduction  of  Duties  on  Certain  Fish  and  Meats 

Imported   into  Italy 

With  reference  to  the  cablegram  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1012  (June  23,  1923,  page  1034)  on  Italian  tariff  changes,  Mr.  A.  E.  Mac- 
Eachern,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  Milan,  has  forwarded  a  translation  of 
the  Ministerial  Decree  authorizing  these  changes.  Some  of  the  items  affected 
are  given  below.  The  unit  of  quantity,  the  quintal,  equals  100  kg.  or  220 
pounds.  Duties  are  expressed  in  gold  lire,  but  are  payable  in  paper  at  an 
amount  corresponding  to  the  rate  of  exchange.  The  par  value  of  the  Italian 
lira  is  19-3  cents. 

Customs  Duties  per 
Quintal  in  Gold  Lire. 

Unprepared  means  (excluding  poultry,  game,  pigeons  and  rabbits— 

{Unprepared  meats  of  poultry,  game,  pigeons  and  rabbits  are  accorded  the  same 

treatment  as  dead  animals  of  their  respective  species. 
Unprepared  meats  are  classified  similarly  to  carcasses  of  slaughtered  animals.) 

Fresh,  and  also  refrigerated   5 

(with  a  co -efficient  of  .5 
making  a  rate  of  7.5) 

Frozen   Free 

Meats— Salted,  smoked,  or  otherwise  prepared- 
Ham  and  other  meats   Free 

Prepared  fish — Dry,  salted,  or  smoked — 

Codfish,  stockfish  and  herrings   Free 

Pickled  in  oil  or  otherwise  prepared — 
In  tins  weighing  up  to  half  a  kilogram  (including  the  tin) — 

Salmon   Free 

In  tins  weighing  more  than  half  a  kilogram  up  to  20  kilograms  (including  the  tin) — 

Tunny  fish   20 

In  other  tins — 

Tunny  fish   15 

Lard  and  bacon   Free 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mails  for 


Steamer 


Sailing  from 


Date 


Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 
Britain. 


iAq uitania  New  York  July  24 

t France  New  York  July  25 

Montcalm  Montreal  July  27 

X  Empress  of  Britain  Quebec  July  28 

*  Canada  Montreal  July  28 

Minnedosa  Montreal  Aug.  1 

Montrose  Montreal  Aug.  3 

Empress  of  Scotland  Quebec  Aug.  4 

Regina  Montreal  Aug.  4 

Metagama  Montreal  Aug.  4 


'Andania  Montreal. 


.July  28 


Chignecto. 


Halifax  Am 


^Canadian  Squatter  Montreal. 


.July  25 


Ireland  only  

P'rance  

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.. 
St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

Br.  Guiana  

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  ^Canadian  Forester  Montreal  July  27 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Ottar  Halifax  Aug.  8 

China  and  Japan   President  Jefferson  Victoria  July  25 

"    Empress  of  Australia  Vancouver  July  26 

"  "    Alabama  Maru  Victoria  July  28 

Australia  only  Wentura  San  Francisco  July  31 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Niagara  Vancouver  Aug.  3 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
%  Letter  and  paper  mail  only.      -  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
Notes — The  Doric  published  in  last  week's  Bulletin  is  cancelled.    Mails  advertised  for  this  steamer  will  be 
forwarded  by  the  Empress  of  France  on  July  21.   The  Minnedosa  and  Empress  of  Scotland  will  also  be  used  for 
direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 

Re  despatch  July  28.  The  Empress  of  Britain  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent.  All 
direct  Parcel  Post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Andania. 

Re  despatch  August  4.  Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  Scotland. 
Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Regina. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOtt  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY  9,  1923 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank 
the  following  statemehl  of  the  nominal  closing  quot 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  9,  1923.  Those 


also  gjven  for 

the  sake  o 

  f 

Italv  

Holland  

 Florin. 

Belgium  

 Fr. 

 Pes. 

 Fr. 

Germany  

 Mk. 

 Kr. 

 Yen 

United  States 

 $ 

Mexico  

 i 

Argentina  Pes 

 Lei 

 £ 

 $ 

 $ 

Trinidad  

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

 $ 

St.  Vincent  

 $ 

 $ 

 Tael 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements. .  .$ 

of  Montreal  has  furnished 
ations  for  all  the  principal 
for  the  week  ending  July  3 


Parity 

Week  cud  ing 

Week  ending 

July  3, 

July  9 

1923 

1923 

$4.86 

$4.6697 

$4.7011 

.193 

.00062 

.0603 

.193 

.04449 

.0438 

.402 

.4007 

.4032 

.193 

.5156 

.0498 

.193 

.1454 

.1482 

1.08 

.0486 

.0489 

.193 

.1793 

.1771 

.238 

.000006 

.000003 

.193 

.0312 

.0288 

.268 

.1664 

.1663 

.268 

.2710 

.2719 

.268 

.1789 

.1794 

.498 

.5005 

.5047 

2s. 

.3174 

.3179 

$1.00 

1.02406 

1.0300 

.498 

.4966 

.4995 

.424 

.3609 

.3553 

.324 
.198 

.1113 

.1093 

4.86 

4.726 

4.6916 

.708 
.402 
.567 


.9695— .9985 


.7309 
.3904 
.5517 


.9591 -.9926 


.7364 
.3965 
.5549 


ASSESSING   AD   VALOREM   DUTY   IN  TRINIDAD 

Mr.  L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados, 
writes  under  date  June  22,  1923,  that  under  section  5  of  the  Customs  Duties 
Ordinance  No.  8  of  1921  of  Trinidad  the  value  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duty  was  converted  into  British  currency  at  the  market  rate  of  exchange  on  the 
day  of  the  arrival  of  the  importing  ship  or  on  the  day  on  which  duty  was  paid,  at 
the  election  of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs.  This  method  of  conversion  in  the 
case  of  foreign  countries  with  a  depreciated  currency  has  resulted  not  only  in 
a  loss  of  revenue  but  has  given  those  countries  an  undue  advantage  over 
countries  with  a  more  or  less  stable  currency.  Section  5  has  therefore  been 
repealed  and  a  new  section  passed  making  provision  that  "  in  the  case  of  goods 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  a  foreign  country  the  currency  of  which  .  .  . 
has  depreciated  more  than  50  per  cent,  the  value  may,  at  the  election  of  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs,  be  calculated  in  British  currency  according  to  the  value  of 
goods  of  similar  character  imported  from  other  countries." 

The  new  ordinance  is  cited  as  The  Customs  Duties  (Amendment)  Ordin- 
ance, 1923,  No.  12  of  1923. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1912.  Oats. — A  firm  of  provision  dealers  in  Grenada  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  suppliers  of  oats. 

1913.  Oats. — A  provision  dealer  in  Grenada  would  like  to  stock  Canadian  oats  and 
washes  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f. 

1914.  Flour. — Large  Jamaican  import  commission  house,  with  extensive  foodstuffs  and 
provision  trade,  wish  to  correspond  with  Canadian  flour  mills  with  a  view  to  undertaking 
their  representation  in  this  area.  , 

1915.  Flour. — Established  and  reliable  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica,  well  con- 
nected with  the  retail  trade,  desire  to  secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  mill. 

1916.  Provisions. — A  Bremen  firm  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
provisions  of  all  kinds  with  a  view  to  handling  consignments. 

1917.  Butter. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  the  agency  for  butter  exporters  not  represented 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1918.  Butter. — A  grocery  and  provision  dealer  in  Grenada  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  butter  in  tins  and  in  bulk. 

1919.  Evaporated  Milk. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  1.000  cases  of  1-pound 
tins  of  unsweetened  evaporated  milk. 

1920.  Powdered  Milk. — A  firm  of  long  standing  in  Grenada  would  like  to  import 
powdered  milk.    Samples  and  prices  per  case  c.i.f.  Grenada,  if  possible. 

1921.  Skim-milk  Powtder. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  five  tons  of  skim- 
milk  powder. 

1922.  Dairy  Products  and  Canned  Meats. — A  well-established  firm  of  brokers  desire 
to  represent  a  Montreal  shipping  house  for  daily  products  and  canned  meats,  such  as  pressed 
beef,  etc.,  for  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales. 

1923.  Canned  Salmon. — An  old-established  New  York  firm  of  commission  merchants, 
with  offices  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  canners 
of  salmon  in  these  Dominions.  The  Australian  representative,  who  is  at  present  in  New 
York,  while  passing  through  Canada  on  his  return  to  Australia  would  interview  those  Cana- 
dian canners  who  evidence  any  interest  in  this  inqiiiry. 

1924.  Canned  Fish  and  Canned  Fruits. — A  responsible  French  firm  desire  to  secure  the 
representation  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  fish  and  canned  fruits. 

1925.  Fresh  Apples. — A  Copenhagen  firm  desire  a  connection  for  the  placing  of  boxed 
apples  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents. 

1926.  Apples. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  brokers  are  desirous  of  receiving  consignments  of 
apples  from  Canada,  and  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  shippers  and  growers. 

1927.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Copenhagen  firm  desire  to  handle  evaporated  apples  as 
agents,  placing  orders  for  cash. 

1928.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Fruits. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Hamburg  desire 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  and  evaporated  fruits,  apple  rings,  etc. 

1929.  Confectionery. — A  Liverpool  firm  who  import  American  confectionery  specialties 
desire  a  connection  with  Canada. 

1930.  Biscuits  and  Confectionery. — A  grocer  and  chemist  in  Grenada  desires  to  stock 
Canadian  biscuits,  soda  and  fancy,  and  also  confectionery,  and  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  suppliers. 

1931.  Biscuits. — A  provision  and  grocery  firm  in  Grenada  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  soda  and  fancy  biscuits. 

1932.  Biscuits. — An  old-established  firm  in  Grenada  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  suppliers  of  soda  and  fancy  biscuits. 

1933.  Quaker  Oats  and  Grocery  Shelf  Goods. — A  grocer  in  Grenada  would  like  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  supplying  quaker  oats  and  general  grocery  shelf  goods. 

1934.  Cereals,  Canned  Fish,  etc. — A  responsible  French  firm  wish  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  cereals,  canned  fish,  and  other  food  products. 

1935.  Beer  and  Stout. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  and  general  grocers  would  like 
to  stock  Canadian  lager  beer  and  stout  in  pints. 

1935a.  Apples. — A  Rio  de  Janeiro  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  apples. 
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Miscellaneous 

1030  Vwv.w  Pri !».  A  firm  in  Paris  desire  to  secure  the  exclusive  representation  of  a 
respoAsibta  ( lanadian  house. 

I'Xu.  Kkut  W  iiUTiNi;  Patkh. — A  London  linn  buying  for  South  African  customers  wish 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  kraft  papers  able  to  fill  orders 
Quotations  required  c.i.f.  African  ports. 

l'.>;?s.  Wrapping  Paper  and  Paper  Bags. — A  firm  in  good  standing  in  Grenada  wish  to 
obtain  quotations  for  Canadian  wrapping  paper  and  millinery  and  grocery  bags. 

L939  EtUBBHB  FoOTWRAR,  An  old-established  New  York  firm  of  commission  merchants, 
with  offices  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  rubber  footwear  in  these  Dominions.  (The  Australian  representative,  who  is  at 
present  in  New  York,  while  passing  through  Canada  on  his  return  to  Australia  would  inter- 
vew  thoee  Canadian  manufacturers  who  evidence  an  interest  in  this  inquiry.) 

1940.  Rubber  Footwear.— A  firm  in  Grenada  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  sup- 
pliers of  white  rubber  footwear. 

1941.  Hoot  and  Shoe  Polishes.— A  firm  in  Grenada  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  boot  and  shoe  polishes. 

1942.  Blacking  and  Polishes. — A  grocer  in  Grenada  desires  to  stock  Canadian  boot  and 
shoe  polishes  and  would  like  to  receive  samples  and  quotations. 

194  .  Underwear  and  Men's  Work  Shirts. — A  dry  goods  firm   in  Grenada 

would  like  to  purchase  Canadian  cotton  underwear  and  men's  work  shirts. 

1944.  Cotton  Underwear  and  Osnaburg. — A  firm  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
ra  of  cotton  underwear  for  men  and  boys;   also  with  suppliers  of  Osnaburg  (weight 

7  ounces). 

L945.  Cotton  Piece  O.oods,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear. — An  old-established  New  York 
of  commission  merchants,  with  offices  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  desirous  of 

representing  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above  in  these  Dominions.  (The  Australian 
^tentative,  who  is  at  present  ,in  New  York,  while  passing  through  Canada  on  his  return 

to  Australia  would  interview  those  Canadian  manufacturers  who  evidence  an  interest  in 

this  inquiry.) 

1946.  Clothes  Pins. — A  London  company  are  in  the  market  for  clothes  pins,  and  invite 
quotations  and  samples  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1947.  Matches. — A  firm  in  Grenada  would  like  to  stock  Canadian  matches,  and  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  suppliers. 

1945.  Soap. — A  wholesale  merchant  in  Grenada  wishes  to  stock  Canadian  washing  or 
common  soap,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  suppliers. 

194!).  Musical  Merchandise. — A  commission  merchant  in  Grenada  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  pianos,  organs,  and  sheet  music. 

1950.  Neckwear. — A  dry  goods  firm  in  Grenada  would  like  to  purchase  Canadian  neck- 
wear. 

1951.  Harness  and  Saddlery. — An  old-established  firm  in  Grenada  would  like  to  pur- 
chase Canadian  harness  and  saddlery,  and  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices. 

19.32.  Representation. — Belgian  joint  stock  company  desire  representation  of  any  Cana- 
dian product  suitable  for  Belgian  market. 

1953.  Furniture. — A  firm  in  Grenada  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  sup- 
pliers of  cheap  bedroom  furniture,  dining-room  furniture,  and  office  furniture. 

1954.  Funeral  Furnishings. — A  general  furnisher  in  Grenada  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  suppliers  of  caskets  and  casket  trimmings. 

1955.  Furs. — A  Belgian  furrier,  who  visits  Canada  about  January  1  each  year,  would 
like  to  make  appointments  to  meet  Canadian  dealers,  with  a  view  to  receiving  quotations, 
etc.,  for  undressed  skins,  especially  silver  fox. 

1956.  Ice  Machines. — An  Amsterdam  concern  are  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana 
di  D  firms  manufacturing  small  ice  machines  driven  with  hand-power,  capacity  5/10  kilos 
per  day  of  crystal  ice.   Price  should  not  exceed  from  250  fl.  to  300  fl.    ($100.50  to  $120.60) 
c.i.f.  Batavia,  including  commission  for  representatives.    Quotations  with  full  details. 

1957.  Cigar  Banding  Machines. — A  firm  of  representatives  in  Amsterdam  are  desirous 
of  hearing  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cigar-banding  machines  adjustable  for  long  and 
short  cigars.  Excellent  opportunity  offering  for  interested  exporters,  who  should  at  once 
submit  prices,  illustrations,  etc. 

1958.  Motor  Car  Accessories. — The  manager  and  owner  of  a  garage  in  Grenada  would 
like  to_  stock  Canadian  motor  car  parts  and  accessories,  including  tires  and  tubes. 

1959.  Enamel  ware. — A  firm  in  Grenada  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  suppliers  of  enamel- 
ware. 

1960.  Enamel  ware,  Builders'  Hardware— An  old-established  New  York  firm  of  com- 
mission merchants,  with  offices  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  desirous  of  representing 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  enamelware  and  builders'  hardware  in  these  Dominions.  (The 
Australian  representative,  who  is  at  present  in  New  York,  while  passing  through  Canada  on 
his  return  to  Australia,  would  interview  those  Canadian  manufacturers  who  evidence  an 
interest  in  this  inquiry.) 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  17;  Melita,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  18;  Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  20;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports, 
Ltd.,  July  21;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  28;  Canadian  Explorer, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  1;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Aug.  1. 

To  Avonmouth. — Turcoman,  White  Star-Dominion  Ljne,  July  21;  Concordia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  July  21;  Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28;  Colonian,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  July  28;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  4;  Welshman,  Wh«ite 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  11;  Caledonian,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  18;  Oxonian, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Belfast. — Marburn,  July  19;  Metagama,  Aug.  4 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  July  15. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  27. 

To  Cherbourg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18;  Ausonia,  July  21; 
Andania,  July  28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Aug.  1. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Alexandra,  July  25;   Florida,  Aug.  5;  Arkansas, 
Aug.  10 — all  of  the  Scandinavian- American  Line;   Dallas.  Sprague  Lines,  Aug.  5. 
To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  July  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  19;  Cassandra,  July 
20;  Athenia,  Aug.  3;  Saturnia,  Aug.  12 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  L^ne;  Metagama,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  4. 

To  Hamburg— Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  18;  Seattle  Spirit,  July  20; 
Sinasta,  July  31— both  Rogers  &  Webb,  Ltd. 

To  Havre. — L^sgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  20. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  July  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  20;  Lakonia,  Cunard 
Line,  July  20;  Dor(ic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  23;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  27;  Coracero,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  27;  Canada,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  July  28;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  3;  Regina, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  4;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  11;  Doric, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  18;  Canada,  Whte  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  London.— Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  17;  Canadian  Planter, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  18;  Ausonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July 
21;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  26;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  July  28;  Andania,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28;  Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  1;   Vardulia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  July  19;  Manchester  Hero,  July  26;  Man- 
chester Corporation,  Aug.  2;  Manchester  Regiment,  Aug.  9 — all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairngowan,  July  20;  Cairnross,  July  27;  Cairntorr,  Aug. 
3;  Cairnvalona,  Aug.  10;  Cairndhu,  Aug.  17 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Pouts. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  late  July. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  July  21;  Andania,  July  28;  Antonia, 
.Vug.  11 — of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  26;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
July  31. 

To  Southampton.— Melita,  July  18;  Minnedosa,  Aug.  1— both  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  19,  and  fortnightly  sailings;  Manoa,  Canada  Steam- 
ship Lines,  Ltd.,  July  21. 

To  Bermuda^  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  July  21 ;  Balfour,  Aug.  7— 
both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin.— Trelevan,  New  Zealand  Steam- 
ships Co.,  July  20. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin.— Cana- 
dian Constructor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  28;  Canadian  Seigneur, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  28. 

Tq  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras).— Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  27. 

To  St.  Krrrs,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Squatter,  July  25; 
Canadian  Otter,  Aug.  8— both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  South  Africa.— New  Columb'a,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  South  America.— A  steamer,  Houston  Lines,  Aug.  20. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool..    Megantio,  July  U;  Doric,  July  21;  Canada,  July  28;  Regina,  Aug.  4 
II  Whit.1  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Franco,  July  21;  Empress  of 
Retain,  July  28;   Empress  of  Scptland,  Auk.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacilic  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  Xnd  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  July 
20,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay. — Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd., 
Aug.  S,  S<  pt.  5.  Oct.  3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland.— Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Bombay.— Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Goil,  early  July;  Cardigan- 
shire, middle  August — both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Knight  Companion,  July-August,  Orestes,  mid 
September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Dinteldj'k,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  late 
:   Moordyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  early  September. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  30. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine.  Aug.  25. 

To  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Bluff  and  Melbourne. — Waikawa,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Majil  Line,  July  25. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  14. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  23. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Stuart  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe— Tokiwa  Maru,  Aug.  2;  Toyooka  Maru,  Aug.  26— both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pac;fic  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  26;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
An-.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong— Alabama  Maru,  July 
18;  Arabia  Maru,  Aug.  5 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  9;  Arizona  Mam,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  15; 
Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Philoctetes,  Aug.  2;  Tyndareus,  Aug 
23— both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

From  Victoria 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Knight  Companion,  July-August,  Orestes,  mid 
September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Manila  (via  Oriental  Ports).— Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  July  24,  and 
every  twelve  days. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila— Achilles,  July  26;  Philoctetes,  Aug.  2; 
Tvndareus,  Sept.  6— of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 

Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  26;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 
Aug.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Shidzuoka  Maru,  July 
16;  Yokohama  Maru,  Aug.  4— both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line;  Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  9. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion. 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcoin." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  oversea* 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioner!  ;m<i  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
■  i t H  < satalof n< *•  \>v'u  c  lisi>,  diseonnl  rates,  etc*)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
ppreaenta lives  bj  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  >vhcther  prices  are  al 
■Ctorj  point,  l.o.l).  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

l  ln    Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 

tentley*s  Complete  Phrase  code* 


CANADIAN  TKADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

H.  S  Webb.  Rcvomiuiatu  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H  B  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bieakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

K  L  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British   Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable   Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 


W.    MeL.   Clarke,   Via  Carlo   Cattaneo   2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y   Mexico,   Num.   30.     Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  P.O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster  House, 
Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.      Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.   Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Slates 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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FRENCH  EDITION  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL 

The  French  edition  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  began  publi- 
cation with  the  last  issue.  The  edition  will  be  issued  free  to  addresses  in 
Canada  up  to  the  1st  of  January  next,  when  the  subscription  rate  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  English  edition,  $1  per  annum.  The  subscription  price  to 
addresses  outside  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  $3.50  per  annum  (single  copies, 
10  cents  each).  Remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office  or  express  orders,  or 
drafts,  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa,  and  addressed  to  "  The  Accountant, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada." 

Applications  for  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  J.   E.   RAY'S  ITINERARY  IN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Manchester,  who  has  been 
on  a  business  tour  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec,  will  shortly  undertake 
a  tour  of  Ontario,  the  itinerary  for  which  is  as  follows: — 

Kitchener   July  20  to  23  Brantford   July  31  to  August  1 

Stratford   July  24  Welland   August  2 

Chatham   July  25  St.  Catharines   August  3  to  6 

London   July  26  to  28  Hamilton   August  7  to  9 

Ingersoll   July  30 

Firms  in  Hamilton  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ray  or  to 
interview  him  should  direct  their  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  that  city.  In  the  case  of  all  other  cities  and  towns  included 
in  the  itinerary,  requests  for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 

NEW  FRANCO-CANADIAN  TRADE  CONVENTION  APPROVED  BY 
FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES  AND  SENATE 

According  to  cablegrams  received  from  Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Paris,  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  9  approved 
the  convention  of  commerce  of  December  15,  1922,  entered  into  between  Canada 
and  France,  and  on  July  12  the  French  Journal  Officiel  published  ratification  of 
this  convention  by  the  French  Senate.  The  new  convention  was  ratified  in 
Canada  by  an  Act  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  which  was  assented  to  on 
June  13.  The  convention  is  to  come  into  force  after  exchange  of  ratifications. 
(For  complete  text  of  the  new  agreement,  see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  993,  February  10,  1923.) 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  AUSTRALIA:  A  CORRECTION 

In  a  cablegram  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Melbourne,  respecting  financial  and  business  conditions  in  Australia,  which 
was  published  in  our  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (p.  51), 
the  Commonwealth's  excess  of  revenue  over  the  estimate  for  the  year  ended 
June  30  was  given  as  $6,180,000  instead  of  $5,180,000.. 
63243— H  91 
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40c.  per  bush. 
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:i  ii 

12c.  per  cwt. 

8c.  per  doz. 

$4  per  ton 

4c.  per  lb. 

a 
I 

3 

(a)  Cattle  weighing  less  than  1,050  pounds,  l|c.  per  lb.;  1,050  pounds  or  over,  2c.  per  lb.          (b)  Horses  valued  at  not  more  than  $150  each,  $30  per  head;  more  than  $150  each,  10  per  cent. 
(C)  Sheep,  one  year  old  or  over,  $2  per  head;  less  than  one  year  old  $1  per  head.       (d)  Mutton  fresh,  2^0.  per  lb.;  lamb,  fresh,  4c.  per  lb.     (e)  Cheese,  5c.  per  lb.,  but  not  less  than  25  per  cent, 
(f)  Clover  seed,  crimson,  lc.  per  lb.;  white,  3c.  per  lb.  and  other,  2c.  per  lb.    (g)  Dutiable  various  rates.    See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  974,  Sept.  30,  1922,  pages  516-7. 
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12,693 
306,674 

151,' gOO 

5 
99 

564,583 

11,212 
197,058 

2,866,041 
1,139,634 
3,496,947 

1,228! 784 
2,196,969 

6. 132.262 
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770, 

38 
264 
15 
72 
76 
375 
2,129 
4,697, 
57, 
109, 

446 

332, 
11. 
56 
1,934 

284, 

71, 
30, 
29, 
327, 
2,118, 
423, 
13, 
105, 
4,920, 
1,534, 
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3 
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1,819,002 
362,726 
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2,995 
124,009 
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219,367 
504,301 
420 
1,936 

86,662 
42,698 

14.927 
4,467 
104 
1,634 
1,108,670 
125,332 
1 
7 

867,162 
223,363 

4,253,879! 

36 
812 
313 

8,669 
600 

5,956 
217 

1,106 
18,954 

14,767 
4,759 
6,700 
2,705 
302,488 
306,218 
166.787 
36,243 

331,596 
58,627 

1,000 
8,900 
691 
3,690 
10,596 
34,754 
156,276 
281,895 
426 
4,840 

26,709 
10,021 

6,850 
1,934 
5,390 

93,636 
8,732 
1,124 
1.246 
7,540 

17,096 
2,326 

2,677,571 

617 

14,382 
536 
15,752 
52 
1,253 
1,187 

2,638 
48,009 

716,973 
381,122 
.12,680 
5,073 
184,031 
279,412 
155,235 
39,305 

2,008,056 
283,790 

125 
3  750 

7 

104 
24,550 
101,093 
907 
1,801 

199,444 
706,698 

428 
254 

6,984 
3,005 
27,975 
682,286 
2,452,122 
625,354 
472 
6,551 
52,422 
23,969 

6,743,410 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh,  chilled  or 
frozen  Cwt. 

Pork,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  Cwt. 

Pork,  dry-salted  and  pickled  Cwt. 

Poultry,  dressed  or  undressed   $ 

Other  meats,  including  canned  meats 

$ 

Milk  and  milk  products — 
Butter  Lb. 

$ 

Cheese   Lb. 

I 

C 

Milk,  fresh  Gal. 

Milk,  condensed,  including  milk 
Dowder   Lb. 

$ 

Seeds— 

Clover  seed,  alfalfa  and  red  Bush. 

ft 

Clover  seed,  other  Bush. 

$ 

V  egetaoies — 
Potatoes  Bush. 

Sugar  beets  Ton 

S 

Turnips  Bush. 

Miscellaneous  Products — 

N 

H 

1 

i 

'I 

;i 

1 

Total  value  of  above  commodities   $ 
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THE  INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP 

TRADE  Commissioner  H.  A.  C  HIS  HOLM 

Calcutta,  June  S.  L923.  An  extra  final  wheat  forecast  published  by  the 
Go vi  rnment  of  [ndia  covering  to  the  end  of  May  reveals  a  falling  off  of  over 
600,000  tone  in  the  estimated  total  yield  as  compared  with  the  third  wheat 
forecast  published  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  April  forecast  (published  in 
this  Journal  (No.  L009)  put  the  estimated  outturn  at  the  record  figure  of 
1  1 ,399,000  long  tons.  Now,  however,  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  estimated 
yield  to  10,704,000  tons.  The  late  appearance  of  rust  and  smut  in  the 
crops  of  the  Punjab  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  this  estimated  reduction. 
In  any  case  this  season's  outturn  will  probably  remain  well  in  advance  of  the 
average  yields  of  9.200.000  tons  during  the  past  five  years. 

There  is  now  some  evidence  of  a  considerable  export  movement  from  the 
w\  i  :/  port  of  Karachi.  During  the  twelve  months  ending  March,  1923,  a  total 
of  only  220.000  tons  of  wheat  was  exported  to  foreign  countries  from  Karachi, 

impared  with  a  total  of  146,000  tons  exported  during  the  two  months  of 
April  and  May  of  this  year. 


CANADIAN  CATTLE  SHIPMENTS  TO  AVONMOUTH  AND  CARDIFF 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  D.  S.  Cole,  Bristol,  writes  under  date  June  23, 
1923,  that  the  Lev  land  Line  ss.  Cabotia  arrived  on  the  23rd  instant  with  the  first 
consignment  of  Canadian  cattle  (84  head)  to  the  West  of  England  since  the 

g  of  the  embargo.  Prices  at  the  auction  were  good,  averaging  £32  per  head. 
The  consignee  is  of  the  opinion  that  prices  would  have  been  better  but  for  the 
decision  of  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  that  store  cattle  issued 
on  license  could  not  be  slaughtered  until  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight 
days,    Fat  cattle  are  being  slaughtered  at  Avonmouth. 

The  market  preference  in  the  West  of  England  is  for  a  small-sized  animal, 
much  -mailer  than  that  which  is  suitable  for  the  North  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1921-22 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
IV.    Importations   of  Interest  to   Canadians — Continued 

TOTAL  IMPORTATIONS  OF  FISH  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

The  figures  relating  to  the  extent  and  values  of  the  imports  of  fish  into 
Australia  for  the  year  1921-22  with  those  of  the  previous  year  are  recapitulated 

thus:— 

1920-21  1921-22 

Quantities. 
Lbs. 

Fresh   or   in   cold  process  

Potted,  concentrated  or  caviare  

Preserved   in   tins,   jars,  etc  

Smoked    or    dried   (not  salted)  

Unspecified  fish  

Oysters  (from  New  Zealand)  


Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

1,966,477 

81,126 

2,814,529 

107,999 

64,310 

72,788 

11.592,615 

649,610 

18,259,853 

885,781 

395.566 

22,373 

422,336 

22,843 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

6.646 

30,401 

9,399 

36,195 

2,092 

2,708 

2,297 

3,675 

Total  values  1920-21  and  1921-22   £850,528  £1,129,281 

Total  value   1920-21     850,528 


Increased  imports  1921-22 


£278,753 
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A  comprehensive  report  upon  the  Australian  importations  of  fish  appeared 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  877  (November  22,  1920) ,  to  which  attention  of  Cana- 
dian fish  canners  and  packers  was  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

IMPORTS  OF  FISH  FROM  CANADA 

To  illustrate  the  trend  of  the  Australian  importations  from  Canada  in 
1921-22  as  compared  with  1920-21,  the  following  comparative  table  has  been 
compiled: — 


1920-21 

1921-22 

Increase. 

Fish, 

  £  3,094 

£  6,967 

£  3,873 

Fish, 

preserved  in  tins  

  131,477 

292,117 

160,640 

Fish, 

  644 

2,075 

1,431 

Fish, 

  34 

635 

601 

£135,249 

£301.794 

£166,545 

IMPORTS  OF  FISH,  PRESERVED  BY  COLD  PROCESS 

The  principal  countries  of  origin,  extent  of  imports,  and  values  of  fish 
enumerated  landed  in  Australia  from  oversea  countries  in  1920-21  and  1921-22 
are  as  follows: — 


1920-21 

1921-22 

-f  Increase. 

Fish,  preserved  by  cold  storage 

V  alue. 

Value. 

—  Decrease. 

£  52.968 

+  £ 

6,907 

  3,094 

6,967 

+ 

3,873 

  31,780 

38,484 

+ 
+ 

6,704 

......  47 

1,573 

1,526 

86 

7,579 

+ 

7,493 

....    .          £  81,126 

£107,999 

+  £  26,873 

Fish,  potted,  concentrated,  etc. 

  £  63,058 

£  71,902 

+  £ 

8,844 

Total    from    all  countries  

..    ....         £  64,310 

£  72,788 

+  £ 

8,478 

Fish,  smoked  or  dried  (not  salted) 

  £  14,886 

£  11,674 

—  £ 

3,212 

  34 

635 

+ 

601 

  128 

767 

+ 

639 

2,404 

+ 

2,404 

  6.862 

6,949 

87 

  £  22,373 

£  22,843 

+  £ 

470 

Fish,  unspecified,  n.e.i 

  £  14,020 

£  18,819 

+  £ 

4,799 

  644 

2,075 

+ 

1,431 

  1.064 

1,442 

+ 

378 

  2,713 

2,661 

52 

  915 

2.317 

+ 

1,402 

  9.562 

8,033 

1,529 

  £  30,401 

£  36,195 

+  £ 

5,794 

IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  FISH 

The  extent  and  values  of  the  Australian  importations  of  canned  fish  in 
1920-21  and  1921-22  are,  for  general  information,  submitted  herewith:  — 

1920-21  1921-22 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Country  of  origin — 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

4.942.427 

213.172 

3,376,642 

91,891 

Canada  

3.084.754 

131.477 

6,911,783 

292,117 

63,592 

7,707 

182,931 

15,140 

South  African  Union  

15.993 

1,018 

53.558 

5,320 

71,983 

3,227 

1,689,985 

107,486 

109,920 

7,424 

134,482 

8,222 

10.552 

1,680 

12,121 

2,342 

Italy  

12,700 

1,967 

8,070 

855 

23,012 

2.222 

55,681 

5,861 

12,471 

373 

18,288 

500 

1,819,981 

191,871 

1,692,478 

128.645 

113,436 

12,105 

174.605 

16,326 

988 

109 

7,259 

438 

23.065 

3\012 

27.412 

1,982 

United    States   , 

1.286,805 

72,148 

3,912.857 

208,508 

Total  from  all  countries. .    . . 

..   ..  11,592.615 

£649,610 

18.259,853 

£885,781 
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I  M  POUTS  OF  FOOD   PHODI  CTS,   SP1H1TS,  ETC.,  FROM  CANADA 

r  e  following  compilation  illustrates  the  imports  from  Canada  in  1920-21 
and  1921-22,  showing  increases  and  decreases  of  food  products,  oilmen's  stores, 
\-  the  primary  food  products  of  Canada  and  Australia  are  very 
similar  in  kind,  this  trade  shows  little  variation  from  year  to  year  except  in  times 
oi  temporary  shortage  of  supplies. 

The  embargo  against  the  importation  of  apples  into  Australia,  which  was 
imposed  about  two  years  ago  at  the  request  of  growers,  is  still  in  force,  and  all 
efforts  towards  it-  removal  have  hitherto  failed.  A  resumption  of  this  trade  is 
therefore  unlikely  in  the  near  future. 

With  an  abundance  of  raw  materials  and  the  aid  of  heavy  customs  duties, 
the  confectionery  industry  in  Australia  is  rapidly  expanding  beyond  the  stage 
of  supplying  the  home  demand  alone.  Many  old-established  factories  are 
enlarging  their  plants,  and  the  product  of  the  large  factory  recently  erected  in 
Tasmania  by  a  combination  of  two  well-known  English  manufacturers  is  now 
on  the  market. 

Appended  are  the  figures  relating  to  the  imports  from  Canada  under  this 
heading  in  1920-21  and  1921-22:  — 

1920-21  1921-22         +  Increase. 

Imports  from  Canada—  Value.  Value.  — Decrease. 

Sausage   casings   £16,080  £10,158  —£5,922 

Confectionery,  n.e.i   17,031  380  —  16,651 

Flour   108  204  +  96 

Fruits,  apples   5,851  ...  —  5,851 

Oilmen's  stores   2,468  3,734  +  1,266 

Vegetables,  dried   307  ...  —  307 

Whiskv,  bottled   1,784  1,576  —  208 

Whisky,  bulk   14,853  1,334  —  13,519 


IMPORTS  OF  MEDICINES,  DRUGS  AND  SUNDRIES 

The  Australian  imports  of  medicines  (exclusive  of  drugs,  chemicals,  acids, 
etc.)  in  1921-22  are  given  at  £256,463,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited 
with  £168.839;  the  United  States  with  £75,525;  France  with  £3,454;  New 
Zealand  with  £1,536;  Switzerland  with  £3,196,  and  Canada  with  £1,523.  These 
imports  were  less  by  £105,332  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  trade  in 
medicines  and  lines  of  drugs  and  sundries  credited  to  Canada  in  1920-21  and 
1921-22  is  shown  thus:— 


1920-21 

1921-22 

-f-  Increase. 

Imports  from  Canada — 

Value. 

Value. 

—  Decrease. 

....             £  3,930 

£  1.523 

—  £  2,407 

801 

—  1,681 

  2,206 

21  . 

—  2,185 

  1,233 

126 

—  1,107 

  353 

880 

+  527 

  273 

32 

—  241 

  1,321 

1,076 

—  245 

  212 

112 

—  100 

1,055 

—  1,612 

£14,677 

£  5.626 

—  £  9,051 

IMPORTS  OF  APPAREL  OF  FUR  AND  FUR  SKINS 

( twing  to  climatic  conditions,  Melbourne  is  the  fur  apparel  centre  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  recent  years  a  number  of  factories  devoted  to  making  fur  gar- 
ments  have  been  considerably  developed.  Experienced  furriers,  familiar  with 
the  London  and  New  York  trade,  are  now  producing  garments  of  exceptional 
merit  from  imported  skins.  The  importation  of  fur  apparel  is  in  the  main  of 
the  cheaper  qualities  and  a  few  superior  model  garments  to  demonstrate  the 
vagaries  of  fashion  to  the  domestic  trade. 
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In  comparison  with  many  other  commodities,  the  Australian  importations 
in  fur  apparel  and  skins  have  been  well  maintained.  Canadian  participation 
in  this  trade  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be. 

Australian  imports  of  fur  apparel  and  fur  skins  in  1920-21  and  1921-22 
are  tabulated  thus: — 


Imports  of  fur  apparel. 
Imports  of  fur  skins.. 


1920-21 
Value. 
£  34,997 


£151,197 


1921-22 
Value. 
£  41,645 
104,015 

£145,660 


+  Increase. 


£  6,648 
12,185 


£  5,537 


Fur  Apparel 


United  Kingd, 

£37,270 

+  £10,791 

466 

780 

  229 

66 

163 

South  African 

  382 

13 

369 

Other  British 

1,004 

1,909 

  120 

210 

+ 

90 

  793 

1,211 

+ 

418 

111 

16 

597 

United  States, 

1,298 

773 

Other  foreign 

  40 

91 

-f- 

51 

£34,997 

£41,645 

+  £ 

6,648 

Fur  Skins  (Dressed  or  Prepared) 


£  29,286 

—  £  3,591 

3,753 

—  9,139 

  1,156 

370 

—  786 

  696 

271 

—  425 

1,716 

—  4,865 

  13,668 

29,734 

+  16,066 

119 

—  1,178 

  4,157 

3,438 

—  719 

  42,554 

34,831 

—  7,723 

  322 

497 

+  175 

£116,200 

£104,015 

—  £12,185 

DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  CORSETS,  ETC. 

Canadian  imports  of  dry  goods  into  Australia  mainly  comprise  corsets, 
hosiery,  underwear,  apparel,  piece  goods,  other  textiles,  sewing  silks,  buttons, 
buckles,  and  a  varied  assortment  of  minor  articles  of  attire.  The  aggregate 
value  of  these  imports  from  Canada  in  1921-22  was  £132,539  or  £221,881  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Higher  duties  on  corsets,  and  the  lower  prices  at 
which  many  other  lines  were  offered  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries 
are  mainly  responsible  for  this  smaller  volume  of  trade  transacted  by  the 
Dominion. 

IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  AND  RUBBER 

The  total  imports  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  (excluding  waterproof  cloth, 
belting,  tires  and  tubes,  and  footwear)  into  Australia  in  1921-22  are  valued  at 
£322,014,  a  decrease  of  £117,096  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
chief  countries  of  origin  were  the  United  Kingdom,  £271,123;  United  States, 
£36,634:  and  Canada,  £3,196. 

The  imports  of  rubber,  hard  rubber,  sheets,  waste,  elastics  and  masticated 
rubber  are  given  at  £247.964,  or  £263,268  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
principal  sources  of  supply  were  the  Straits  Settlements,  £153,908;  Ceylon, 
£43,237;  Netherlands  East  Indies,  £29,640;  Papua,  £5,820;  and  Brazil,  £5,453. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  rubber  goods  imported  from  Canada 
during  t lie  last  four  years:  — 

Year—  Value. 

191S-19   £185,182 

1919-  20   311,380 

1920-  21  .   ..  251,144 

1921-  21'   89,222 

(Iholudes  rubber  tires  and  tubes). 

[M PORTS  OF  LEATHER  AND  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

The  value  of  footwear  imported  into  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  several 
^cations,  in  1920-21  and  1921-22,  are  tabulated  as  follows: — 


Boots,  shoes,  slippers,  etc.,  n.e.i  

Ooloshes  (.Rubbers),  sand  shoes,  etc.. 

Gum  and  wailing  boots  

Slipper  forms  and  goods  for  slippers. 
Uppers  and  tops,  soles,  etc  


1920-21 

1921-22 

+  Increase 

Value. 

Value 

—  Decrease. 

£125,713 

£  82,194 

—  £  43,519 

167,369 

49,969 

—  117,400 

12,638 

9.261 

—  3,377 

1,405 

8,023 

+  6,618 

10,350 

5,140 

—  5,210 

£317,475 

£154,587 

—  £162,888 

Durum  1921-22,  in  leather  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  the  United  Kingdom 
contributed  £40,416;  the  United  States,  £15,423;  Japan,  £1,793;  China,  £1,699; 
Czechoslovakia,  £3,176;  and  Canada,  £341.  In  goloshes  (rubbers),  sand  shoes 
and  hoot-,  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £25,835;  the  United  State* 
with  £1,454;  and  Canada  with  £22,667.  In  gum  and  wading  boots  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  were  Canada,  £4,121;  the  United  States,  £2,160;  and  the 
United  Kingdom,'  £2,968. 


CHINESE   PLAYING   CARDS   IN   BRITISH  MALAYA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Mtjddiman 

Singapore,  May  31,  1923. — As  the  result  of  a  request  from  Canada  to 
sc<  rtain  the  possibilities  of  marketing  playing  cards  in  this  area,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  greatest  demand  is  for  Chinese  variety,  not  for  the  type 
used  by  Europeans  and  Americans.   These  cards,  of  which  an  illustration  as  to 
size  appears  below,  are  sold  in  packs  of  56  cards.    Each  pack  has  four  colours, 


fourteen  cards  to  a  colour.  The  face  colours  are  red,  white,  yellow,  and  green. 
The  backs  of  all  the  cards  in  the  pack  should  be  plain  bright  pink.  The  top 
and  bottom  ideograms  (Chinese  characters)  denote  the  value  of  the  card.  The 
middle  mark  is  merely  a  "  chop,"  in  this  case  of  a  French  firm. 
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For  a  long  time  the  foresight  of  this  French  import  house  gave  it  a  mono- 
poly  of  the  business.  Before  the  war,  the  Japanese  attempted  to  get  in  on 
this  trade,  but  through  carelessness  the  Japanese  firm  in  question  not  only 
copied,  it  is  stated,  the  top  and  bottom  ideograms,  but  also  the  "  chop  "  mark 
in  the  middle,  and  their  importations  were  immediately  hustled  off  the  market 
by  the  French  firm.  At  the  present  time,  however,  other  brands  of  these  cards 
are  being  sold;  their  source  is  probably  Germany;  and  they  have  their  own 
"  chop  "  in  the  middle  of  each  card.  The  French  firm  at  the  present  time  sells 
at  around  8  cents  for  two  packs,  while  the  new  brand  is  said  to  be  selling  at 
4  cents  (Straits  Settlements  currency)  for  two  packs.  Prices  vary  according 
to  demand  and  holiday  seasons.  This  game  is  known  as  "  See  Sake  "  in  Chinese, 
or  the  "  Game  of  Four  Colours."  For  the  game  four  players  are  needed,  and 
two  packs  of  cards  are  used. 

Thousands  of  these  packs  are  sold  in  this  area  alone,  and  wherever  else 
the  Chinese  are  settled  immense  numbers  are  used,  as  they  are  inveterate  card 
players  and  gamblers.  Any  Canadian  firm  who  may  desire  to  make  them 
should  go  carefully  into  the  matter,  as  it  would  not  be  worth  while  any  house 
in'  Singapore  to  take  up  the  business  unless  the  shipment  approximated  one 
million  packs.  Preliminary  correspondence  should  be  carried  on  with  this 
office,  as  the  whole  matter  comes  down  to  the  question  of  price  and  the  need 
of  getting  the  brand  known.  The  firm  that  can  sell  at  a  cent  (Straits  Settle- 
ments) lower  will  naturally  undercut  others  on  the  market. 

The  value  of  the  importations  of  playing  cards,  both  of  European  type 
and  of  Chinese,  into  British  Malaya  was  in  1921  (the  latest  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available)  $240,430,  the  following  being  the  principal  sources: 
United  Kingdom,  $10,413;  Hong  Kong,  $24,477;  Belgium,  $73,965;  France, 
$27,230;  and  United  States,  $77,259. 

Two  sample  packs  of  these  small  Chinese  playing  cards  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  office  of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  in  case  any  Canadian  house  is  interested.  It 
should  be  remarked  also  that  the  cards  put  on  the  market  by  the  Japanese  firm 
above  alluded  to  were  of  an  inferior  quality  to  those  transmitted,  and  on 
account  of  this  fact  were  disliked  by  the  Chinese.  There  should  be  a  good  glaze 
on  the  card.  Although  this  report  only  deals  with  British  Malaya,  similar 
demands  prevail  in  French  Indo-China,  though  owing  to  tariff  Canada  might 
not  be  able  to  compete.  Also  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  in  Siam, 
where  there  should  be  a  fair  opening  for  these  Chinese  and  also  for  ordinary 
Canadian  playing  cards.  In  regard  to  European  standard  cards,  Canadian 
manufacturers  should  remember  that  if  they  wish  to  try  out  this  market  they 
must  send  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  Singapore. 


JAMAICAN   INVOICE  FORMS 

The  Imperial  Customs  Conference  forms  of  invoice  and  combined  certificate 
of  value  and  of  origin  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  32),  with  certain  modifications, 
are  required  for  shipments  to  Jamaica  which  are  to  be  entered  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff.  A  new  leaflet  has  been  issued  setting  forth  exactly  the 
modifications  made  by  Jamaica  in  the  Imperial  forms.  Interested  firms  may 
obtain  copies  of  this  new  leaflet  by  applying  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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THE  MARKET  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA 

By  P.  W.  Waed 

[Fo  •  -  ■<!>■>-(■<  in  this  scries  have  been  published  as  follows:  "Purchases  by 
Tender  and  Indent."  in  Xo.  1012;  "Rubber  Estate  Demands,"  in  1013;  "Mining 
Demands."  in  Xo.  Wl  .:  and  "Foodstuffs,"  in  the  last  number  (No.  1015).] 

Household  Articles 

1  All  prices  are  in  States  currency  ($1  —  56  cents  Canadian).  From  15  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent  represents  the  "  spread  "  between  importers'  buying  and  selling  price.] 

Ice  chests  are  largely  in  use  by  the  Chinese.    These  also  should  be  of  per- 
isoned  wood  with  good  insulation,  ventilation  and  drainage.    Sizes  and 
average  prices  are  as  follows: — 

Height.  Width.  Depth.  Price, 

i  23}  in.,  16  in.,  $48 

27  in..  26A  in.,  19  in.,  60 

ICE  CREAM  FREEZERS 

In  a  ''innate  like  that  of  British  Malaya,  there  is  naturally  a  fair  demand 
for  ice  cream  freezers.  A  type  in  favour  is  illustrated  below.  Recent  selling 
prices  were  as  follows:  1  quart,  $8.50;  2  quarts,  $11.25;  3  quarts,  $11.75;  4 
quarts,  $14;  6  quarts,  $17;  8  quarts,  $20;  10  quarts,  $28;  12  quarts,  $37;  14 

quarts,  $44.50. 


VACUUM  CARAFES  AND  BOTTLES 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  vacuum  receptacles,  especially  bottles, 
and  carafes]    Some  Canadian  articles  are  in  evidence  in  the  Far  East 
but  not  as  yet  in  British  Malaya.  If  an  effort  is  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see 

that  extra  fillers  are  stocked  locally. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

Any  effort  made  in  this  direction  by  Canadian  manufacturers  will  have  to 
be  highly  efficient  and  involve  a  substantial  investment.  The  Singer  Company 
practically  controls  the  considerable  demand  which  exists  in  British  Malaya 
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for  this  article  and  has  branch  stores  all  through  the  territory.  Other  makes  of 
machines  have  been  introduced  and  secure  a  small  share  of  the  import,  but 
constant  advertising  is  necessary  and  real  selling  organization.  The  local 
selling  price  of  hand  machines  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $40.  The  value  of 
sewing  machines  imported  into  the  colony  in  1921  exceeded  $140,000. 

STOVES 

There  is  really  little  demand  for  stoves,  although  one  Scottish  house  has 
managed  to  place  small  stocks  with  a  number  of  importers.  The  only  variety 
called  for  is  a  medium-sized  wood-burning  stove  which  must  not  have  any 
exposed  steel  parts,  rust  being  an  every-day  factor  in  iron  and  steel  products. 
The  following  illustration  gives  the  type  of  stove  imported  to  meet  what  small 
demand  exists.  This  sells  in  sizes  from  33-inch  to  44-inch  at  prices  ranging 
from  $55  to  $90. 


LAMPS  AND  LAMP  WARE 

An  annual  import  exceeding  $660,000  in  value  is  recorded  under  this 
heading.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  United 
States,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  in  the  order  named.  Canada  is  credited 
with  $1,8057  which  possibly  represents  one  particular  type  of  lamp  shipped  by 
a  Canadian  house  represented  in  the  territory.  A  fair  trade  in  this  particular 
line  is  possible  if  a  real  effort  is  made.  Such  effort  must  not  only  cover  the 
appointment  of  selling  agents  but  a  carefully  planned  selling  campaign  on  the 
ground. 

Hanging  lamps,  wall  bracket  lamps,  table  lamps  and  hurricane  lanterns 
arc  all  required  in  substantial  quantities.  Patent  designs  must  be  freely 
advertised  and  arrangements  made  for  continuous  demonstration. 


FURNITURE 


There  will  be  no  opening  for  Canadian-made  wooden  furniture  of  regular 
design  in  British  Malaya,  the  local  Chinese  industry  meeting  all  requirements 
in  this  direction.  It  is  true  that  small  stocks  are  held  by  department  stores  in 
Singapore  and  elsewhere  of  a  few  lines  of  English  manufacture,  but  these  are 
slow  to  move.  The  necessity  of  utilizing  wood  that  will  withstand  white  ants 
confines  furniture-making  almost  solely  to  teakwood,  and  as  the  source  of 
supply  for  the  latter  is  right  at  hand  the  cheapness  with  which  teak  furniture 
can  be  produced  prohibits  the  importation  of  this  product  from  other  sources 
of  supply. 

The  Canadian  plant  of  a  large  American  company  is  now  about  to  place 
a  special  line  of  folding  divans  on  the  market  in  British  Malaya,  and  the  writer 
d  to  state  that  this  company  is  showing  considerable  enterprise  in  regard 
to  the  effort  it  is  making. 


BEDSTEADS 

Canadian  manufacturers  might  consider  the  British  Malayan  market  for 
bedsteads.  One  international  company  with  a  Canadian  factory  is  already  in 
touch  with  local  importers.  All  bedsteads  in  use  in  British  Malaya  require  to 
be  fitted  for  mosquito  curtains.  The  following  illustration  of  a  child's  cot  seen 
on  the  market  gives  an  idea  of  what  is  called  for  in  this  line  and  also  the  type 
of  fitting  to  carry  mosquito  canopy  and  curtains. 
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FOLDING  CHAIRS 

Folding  chairs — deck,  verandah,  etc.,  of  various  types  and  grades  are 
purchased  in  fair  quantity.    These  should  be  made  of  hardwood  with  brass 
fittings,  screws,  rivets,  and  washers  and  be  adjustable  for  tilting  back.    A  chair 
.similar  to  that  illustrated  below  sells  locally  at  about  $5.50.    A  type  in 
particular  demand  has  arm  and  foot  rests. 


PIANOS 

The  value  of  the  musical  instruments  imported  into  British  Malaya  during 
1921  reached  a  total  of  nearly  $300,000,  divided  almost  equally  between  piano, 
gramophones,  and  miscellaneous  shipments. 

The  demand  for  musical  instruments  is  growing  amongst  the  Chinese  com- 
munity and  a  really  well-planned  sales  campaign  would,  it  is  asserted,  produce 
worth-while  results.  The  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  this  direction  appear 
to  be  rather  perfunctory,  and  although  some  good  salesrooms  are  in  evidence 
and  considerable  advertising  is  done,  direct-action  sales  methods  do  not  appear 
to  be  applied. 

Two  specifications  for  pians  were  published  in  Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette's  report 
on  the  Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products,  pages  127-128,  and 
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as  these  represent  the  actual  requirements  in  British  Malaya,  reference  is  made 
to  it.  (Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligent^  Service!  Ottawa.) 

The  following  illustrations  show  (1)  an  JEnglish-njiade  piano,  (2)  a  German- 
made  piano  leading  lines  in  imported  instruments  in  British  Malaya. 


Imported  upright  pianos  are  selling  at  from  $465  up;  grand  pianos  from 
$750  up;  local-made  uprights  at  $630  up,  with  a  seven-year  guarantee.  The 
deferred  payment  system  is  advertised  by  all  dealers. 

The  demand  for  player  pianos  is  increasing  and  one  Canadian  house  is 
about  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  secure  business  for  this  product. 

There  is  little  demand  for  organs,  and  manufacturers  are  not  advised  to 
undertake  the  introduction  of  this  line. 

GRAMAPHONES 

The  gramaphone  has  come  to  stay  in  British  Malaya  and  import  values 
n  growing  year  by  year.    The  smaller  table  types  are  best  sellers  at  present, 
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although  a  certain  number  of  the  better-quality  cabinet  machines  are  in  demand. 
Prices  cover  a  wide  range,  some  very  cheap  instruments  being  in  evidence. 

Portable  types,  such  as  that  illustrated  on  opposite  page,  are  frequently 
called  for. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  complete  instruments  will  shortly  be  assembled 
locally,  although  up  to  the  present  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  place  a  local 
product  on  the  market. 

English  gramaphone  records  are  being  made  in  Calcutta  and  these  control 
the  larger  portion  of  the  demand  in  British  Malaya.  Chinese  records  are  also 
being  made  and  distributed  from  Hong  Kong. 

SPIKIT  AND  CHARCOAL  IRONS 

What  is  known  as  a  sad  iron  is  in  use  in  large  quantities  throughout  the 
territory.  There  are  two  types,  one  heated  with  spirit  and  the  second  with 
charcoal. 


Types  of  spirit  irons  in  use 

The  opportunity  for  business  in  these  articles  should  be  interesting  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  as  it  runs  into  a  handsome  yearly  figure.  Recent  retail 
prices  of  spirit  irons  were — large,  $15.75;  medium,  $15;  small,  $13 — while  char- 
coal irons  were  priced  at  $4.50  (large),  and  $2.90  (small). 


UNITED  STATES  COTTON  CROP  FORECAST 

Mr.  John  Betts,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  writes 
under  date  July  11,  1923,  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
forecasts  a  crop  of  11,412,000  bales  of  cotton  for  this  year,  based  on  the  largest 
acreage  ever  planted  in  this  country.  On  June  25,  the  condition  of  the  growing 
crop  was  said  to  be  69-9  per  cent  of  normal  condition.  The  acreage  figure, 
which  is  38,287,000,  is  12-6  per  cent  higher  than  that  in  cultivation  last  year. 
Should  the  crop  above  forecasted  be  successfully  raised  by  the  southern  planters, 
it  will  mean  a  return  of  $1,326,500,000  with  cotton  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
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ECONOMIC   (  ONDITIONS  IN  ITALY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F.  MacEachern 

Milan.  June  20,  L923,  The  yield  of  wheat  for  1923  is  estimated  at  4-3 
.mi  tons  a-  against  3-8  million  ions  for  1922.    Although  this  year's  crop 

ifi  expected  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  some  500,000  tons,  importations  are 

expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  2,500,000  tons.    The  vine  and  olive 

crops  are  flowering  well  under  advantageous  conditions. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  recently  with  Germany,  whereby  sugar  will 

be  supplied  to  Italy  on  account  of  reparation  payments  and  considerable  quan- 
of  this  product  arc  now  arriving.    The  sugar  requirements  of  the  country 

will,  of  necessity,  be  supplied  through  importations  until  her  domestic  supply 
-  in  readiness,  which  will  be  in  tin1  course  of  some  six  or  eight  weeks. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Among  indications  of  Italy's  gradual  economic  recovery  may  be  cited  the 
improved  aggregate  trade,  steady  increase  in  railway  traffic,  decline  in  the 
number  of  unemployed,  and  the  absence  of  strikes  and  social  troubles.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  Italy's  imports  were  valued  at  4,127 
million  lire,  which  represents  an  increase  of  some  444  million  lire,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  1922.  Her  exports  showed  a  value  of  2,411 
million  lire,  representing  an  increase  of  355  million  lire  over  those  for  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  however,  during  the 
first  tl  ree  months  of  this  year,  was  about  100  million  lire  greater  than  that 

D  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1922.  Raw7  materials  for  use  in  indus- 
tries  accounted  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase  in  imports,  while  the 
increased  e  xportation  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  movement  of  textiles  and 
silks. 

FINANCIAL  PHASE 

Revenue  receipts  for  the  ten  months  ended  May  31,  1923,  showed  an 
increase  of  111-5  million  lire  over  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
•  e  previous  fiscal  year.  When  plenary  powers  were  conferred  on  the  present 
tm  nt  in  November,  1922,  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1923-24  was 
i  stimated  at  4  billion  lire,  which,  if  the  economies  and  revenue  actually  amount 
to  the  figures  now  foreshadowed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  will  be  reduced 
to  1.187  million  lire.  Since  November,  1922,  the  currency  circulation  of  Banks 
of  Issue  has  fallen  from  18  to  17  billion  lire,  while  a  reduction  of  25  million 
lire  has  been  effected  in  Treasury  Note  circulation.  The  Treasury  cash  account, 
which  stood  at  278  million  lire  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  has  now  risen 
to  1.522  million  lire. 

RAILWAYS 

The  deficit  in  the  Italian  State  Railways  for  the  current  business  year  is 
estimated  at  about  1,000  million  lire,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  economies  in 
operating,  together  with  increased  receipts,  will  reduce  this  figure  to  about  374 
million  lire  in  1923-24.  and  to  100  million  lire  in  1924-25.  The  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Railways  expresses  the  belief  that  this  deficit  will  disappear  alto- 
gether in  1925-26.  An  annual  saving  of  50  million  lire  is  estimated  as  a  result 
of  measures  taken  to  safeguard  against  thefts  and  loss  of  goods  in  transit. 

INDUSTRIAL  ASPECT 

Business  failures  numbered  430  in  April,  as  compared  with  437  during  the 
pr<  ceding  month,  making  a  total  of  1,636  failures  recorded  during  the  period 
January-April  of  this  year,  as  against  a  total  of  1,063  for  the  corresponding 
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period  of  1922.  The  capital  withdrawn  from  industries  and  joint  stock  com- 
panies during  the  month  of  May  amounted  to  366,765,380  lire  (net) ,  more  than 
the  total  sum  invested  in  these  holdings  during  the  same  period. 


EXCHANGE 

Exchange  conditions  tend  to  make  foreign  commercial  transactions  more 
difficult,  and  the  lira  showed  a  fluctuation  of  75  centesimi  to  the  United  States 
dollar  during  the  month  of  May;  being  quoted  at  20,  42  on  May  1,  and  depre- 
ciating to  21,  17  on  the  31st.  Although  during  the  month  of  May  gilt-edged 
securities  experienced  a  depression,  the  lower  quotations  on  the  Bourse  were 
mainly  confined  to  banking  and  textile  shares.  Of  the  eighty  stocks  listed  on 
the  Milan  Bourse  21  appreciated  288  points,  53  showed  a  decrease  of  992  points, 
while  6  remained  stationary. 


SOME  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  BRAZIL 


Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 
malt 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  27,  1923. — Brazil  imported  during  the  years  1920  and 
1921,  13,000  and  9,000  tons  of  malt  respectively.  (Figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able for  1922.)  The  three  most  important  companies  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Sao  Paulo  districts  are  the  Companhia  Cervejaria  Brahma,  the  Companhia 
Hanseatica,  and  the  Companhia  Antarctica.  The  Companhia  Cervejaria 
Brahma  consumes  about  300  tons  of  malt  per  month,  considerably  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  consumption  of  Brazil.  Importation  is  largely  from  the 
United  States.  The  price  is  from  $7.25  to  $7.60  per  100  kg.  put  up  in  bags  of 
50  kg.  (100  pounds)  each,  with  terms  at  90  days'  sight.  Firms  interviewed 
expressed  a  desire  to  deal  with  Canada  provided  terms,  price  and  quality  were 
competitive,  and  in  all  cases  it  was  emphasized  that  the  malt  must  be  a  very 
clear  white.  One  company  added  the  following  specification:  colour  of  wort 
(Lovibond's  tintometer  1/2  in  cell)  1-3  to  1-4;  another  company  stated  that 
in  order  to  give  a  thorough  test  a  full  batch  of  from  three  to  five  tons  would 
be  required;  while  a  third  stated  that  a  sample  package  of  a  few  kg.  would 
be  sufficient  and  that  only  the  coming  crop  of  next  fall  would  be  acceptable. 
The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  will  give  credit  information  on  the  above- 
mentioned  firms  to  any  interested  Canadian  manufacturers. 


lumber 

The  following  figures  give  the  imports  and  exports  of  lumber  and  timber 
of  Brazil: — 

IMPORTS   (TONS  METRIC) 

1913                             1919                             1920                             1921  1922 

169,638                          10.905                          38,173                          14,817  16,821 

EXPORTS   (TONS  METRIC) 
1913  1919  1920  1921  1922  1923 

20,310  103,824  125,394  100,499  130,956  42,923 

The  above  statistics  show  that  Brazil  is  becoming  a  very  big  shipper  of 
timber,  and  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  exporting  about  eight  times  as  much  as  is 
imported.  The  principal  port  from  which  timber  is  exported  is  Paranagua,  and 
the  countries  of  destination  in  1921  were:  — 

Tons  of  1,000  Kg. 

Argentina   64,267 

United  States   9,178 

Uruguay   16,759 
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lumber  imported  consists  chiefly  of  pine  from  Norway  and  the  United 
ad  Borne  comes  in  from  Canada.    There  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
pine  of  first  quality  for  pattern  making. 

PELTING 

I  re  i-  an  increasing  demand  for  belting,  especially  that  manufactured 
with  rubber,  in  Bpite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  national  production. 

belting  is  very  expensive,  and  on  this  account  the  consumption  of  rubber 
belting  is  on  the  increase.  Leather  belting  up  to  6  inches  is  manufactured 
locally  and  therefore  cannot  be  imported,  but  the  foreign  article  is  in  demand 
for  Bizes  above  (>  inches.   The  English  product  seems  favoured  most. 

SCALES 

Tine  Bhould  he  a  good  market  for  Canadian  scales  of  every  kind  from 
ratory  type,  put  up  in  glass  cases,  to  the  warehouse  platform  scale. 
\»m  t  ai  the  United  States  preference  is  probably  at  an  end,  Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  stand  on  a  more  or  less  even  footing. 

BRASS  RODS  AND  SHEETS 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  brass  rods  and  sheets  for  innumerable  pur- 
poses, least  of  which  is  for  the  manufacture  of  scale  weights. 

GALVANIZED  PIPE 

Galvanized  pipe  is  in  big  demand,  and  its  consumption  is  on  the  increase. 
This  is  a  market  which  Canadian  producers  can  profitably  go  after,  as  the  firms 
interested  are  sound  concerns  and  buy  in  large  quantities. 

PULLEYS  AND  STEEL  SHAFTING  FOR  POWER  TRANSMISSION 

As  wooden  pulleys  are  made  locally  and  protected  by  a  tariff,  their  impor- 
□  will  be  difficult,  while  cast-iron  or  steel  pulleys  do  not  give  sufficient 
profit  commensurate  writh  the  space  occupied  and  capital  tied  up  owing  to  the 
Dumber  of  sizes  required  to  be  carried  in  stock.   On  the  other  hand,  firms  inter- 
viewed expressed  an  interest  in  steel  shafting. 

The  names  of  Brazilian  firms  interested  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
products  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  OttawTa. 


PAPER  AND  PULP   MARKET  CONDITIONS   IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  22,  1923. — The  market  for  paper  and  pulp  is  a  very 
difficult  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  Canadian  export.  The  United  States  is 
finding  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  share  of  the  business  in  competition  with 
Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  During  the  nine 
months  ending  March,  1923,  the  United  States  shipped  to  Brazil  newsprint  to 
the  value  of  £155.000,  and  book  paper,  not  quoted,  to  the  value  of  $132,000. 
Other  papers  exported  are  estimated  to  value  roughly  $73,000,  or  a  total  for  the 
nine  month-  of  S360.000,  or  $480,000  per  year.  Brazil  imported  paper  of  all 
kinds  in  1922  to  a  value  of  $2,250,000. 
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One  of  the  handicaps  under  which  Canadian  exporters  suffer  is  in  the  matter 
of  freight  rates,  which  are  three  times  as  great  from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
as  they  are  from  Christiania,  Rotterdam,  or  Hamburg.  Freight  rates  from  New 
York  run  from  $11  to  $21  per  ton,  according  to  the  class  of  paper.  Newsprint 
stands  about  midway  at  $16  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Newsprint  from  the  above- 
mentioned  European  ports  is  25s.  or  about  $5.80  per  metric  ton.  When  also 
the  fact  is  considered  that  European  prices  are  on  the  whole  10  per  cent  less 
than  those  from  North  America,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  strong  foothold  in 
Brazil  may  be  fully  realized. 

The  newsprint  market  is  controlled  by  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  A 
contract  just  made  for  newsprint  from  Finland  specifies  that  200  tons  should 
be  delivered  by  August  15  and  thereafter  100  tons  per  month  until  1,300  tons 
had  been  received.  The  price  is  equivalent  to  $76  per  ton  f.o.b.  Helsingfors. 
(United  States  manufacturers  quote  a  factory  price  of  approximately  $80.50 
per  ton.) 

The  supply  of  super-calendar  hardsized  printing,  second  grade  or  imitation 
bonds,  general  magazine  and  job  printing  paper,  are  imported  from  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Austria.  Dutch  hardsized  printing  in  sheets  of  25  by  .38  inches 
and  in  weights  of  from  50  to  75  grammes  per  square  metre  is  quoted  at  the 
equivalent  of  $138  f.o.b.  Amsterdam,  whereas  United  States  f.o.b.  prices  for 
an  equivalent  paper  are  about  $154  per  ton.  High-class  papers  cannot  be  sold 
here  in  quantity,  as  the  consumers  will  not  pay  the  price ;  good  German  papers  o* 
medium-quality  finish  at  considerable  lower  cost  are  finding  a  ready  sale.  Third- 
and  perhaps  second-grade  wrapping  papers  are  made  locally  and  so  protected 
by  duties  that  the  foreign  article  cannot  be  imported.  High-grade  kraft  papers 
are  the  exception,  as  the  people  will  not  pay  for  them.  The  consumption  of 
miscellaneous  papers,  including  bristols  or  cardboards,  blotting,  cover,  or  coated 
papers,  is  not  considerable,  buyers  purchasing  from  one  to  three  years'  supply 
at  a  time.  Quotations  recently  received  on  easy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp  were 
the  equivalent  of  $79.87  per  ton  f.o.b.  European  port. 

Samples  of  papers  made  in  Brazil  and  the  names  of  the  Brazilian  importers 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 


CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  Gonzalez -Ho yuela,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  June  30,  1923. — Potatoes. — The  local  market  for  this  commodity 
is  dull,  sales  being  made  at  the  equivalent  of  $4  per  bag  of  180  pounds,  and  the 
equivalent  of  $4.50  per  barrel,  c.i.f.  Havana.  The  first  shipment  of  Virginia 
potatoes  have  arrived  slightly  damaged.  Prices  are  high,  on  an  average  from 
$6.50  to  $7  c.i.f.  per  barrel,  and  are  being  disposed  of  by  the  local  trade  at  $8 
to  $8.50.  The  Virginia  crop  is  expected  to  amount  to  only  50  per  cent  of  its 
normal  yearly  size. 

Wheat  Flour. — There  is  a  steady  market  in  this  commodity.  Canadian 
flour  cargoes  continue  to  arrive  and  enjoy  an  advantage  in  price  over  American 
flour.  Canadian  First  Patent  is  being  quoted  at  $7.70  c.i.f.,  and  a  similar  grade 
of  American  flour  at  $7.10  c.i.f.,  which  makes  both  quotations  about  the  same 
when  the  United  States  preferential  duties  are  taken  into  consideration.  Due 
to  the  strong  local  competition  and  to  the  fact  that  wheat  harvesting  has  already 
begun  in  the  United  States,  the  market  may  go  lower. 
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'        ;     The  market  is  weak,  owing  to  the  small  demand  and  the  excessive 
vailing  here,  which  compels  holders  to  make  rapid  sales  to  avoid  deteri- 
oration  of  the  product.    Canadian  cod  is  now  being  sold  by  the  local  trade  at 
from  17.50  to  18  per  case  delivered,  which  figures  below  cost:  say  $6.75  to  $7 

elf. 

re  have  been  some  arrivals  of  Norwegian  codfish,  which  is  quoted  at 
about  19  ci.f.,  and  sales  are  being  made  delivered  at  $10.50  per  case. 

Hay     American  hay  is  being  quoted  at  about  $28  per  ton;  the  last  sales 
Canadian  hay.  by  direct  steamer,  were  made  at  $26  per  ton. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australian   Deferred  Duties 

Mr.  M.  B.  Synan,  official  representative  in  New  York  of  the  Australian 
rtmenl  of  Trade  and  Customs,  writes  that  advice  has  been  received  from 
Australia  to  the  effect  that  the  operation  of  the  following  deferred  duties  has 
hern  further  postponed,  as  under:  — 

It.  in  35SA— Aeroplanes  to  December  31,  1923 

Itett)  388  — Metal  cordage  (except  aluminium)   do. 

Item  397A  and  D— Explosives  >..  do. 

Refund   of   United   States   Duty   on   Certain   Canadian  Pulpboard 

Mr.  M  M.  Mahoney,  representative  at  Washington  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affair-  of  Canada,  has  forwarded  copy  of  a  circular  amending  United 
States  Treasury  Decision  39482  of  February  26,  1923,  relative  to  countervailing 
duty  on  Canadian  pulpboard  in  rolls  imported  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
wallboard.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals  No.  987,  December  30,  1922, 
:  _  1049.  and  No.  997,  March  10,  1923,  page  408.)  It  is  provided  that,  subject 
to  compliance  with  certain  regulations,  entries  of  Canadian  pulpboard  in  rolls 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wallboard  which  have  been  liquidated  on  the  basis 
of  the  Canadian  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  may  be  reliquidated  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  excess  duty  refunded. 

United   States  Tariff  Distributed 

Copies  of  the  sixth  edition  of  the  United  States  tariff,  as  issued  by  the 
International  Customs  Tariffs  Bureau,  Brussels,  have  been  received  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  distributed  among  Boards  of  Trade, 
Custom  Houses,  etc.,  throughout  Canada  which  are  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive 
publications  of  that  bureau.   This  edition  contains  the  United  States  tariff  which 

approved  on  September  21,  1922.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  974:  September  30,  1922.)  The  publications  of  the  International  Customs 
Tariffs  Bureau  will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, or  similar  organization  in  Canada. 

New  Barbados  Certificate  of  Origin  for  Goods  Imported  by  Parcel  Post 

Lewis  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Barbados.  June  26,  1923.— Under  the  Barbados  regulations  governing  the 
of  goods  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  dated  the  30th  May,  1922, 
Regulation  No.  13  deals  with  the  certificate  of  origin  to  be  used  when  goods  are 
imported  by  parcel  post.    The  declaration  therein  contained  was  simply  to  the 
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effect  that  the  contents  of  the  package  was  the  growth,  produce,  or  if  a  manu- 
factured article — to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  value — bona  fide  the  manu- 
facture of  the  empire  country  of  origin.  There  was  no  stipulation  as  to  whether 
the  goods  were  merchandise  for  sale  or  not.  This  regulation  has  now  been 
rescinded,  and  the  following  new  regulation,  in  keeping  with  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  in  regard  thereto,  has  been  inserted  in  its 
place: — 

"  13.  The  following  short  form  of  certificate  will  in  general  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  evidence  of  origin  for  admitting  at  the  preferential  rate  of  duty 
in  the  case  of  post  parcels  arriving  from  the  British  Empire  where  the  contents 
are  not  merchandise  for  sale: — 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  declare  that  the  contents  of  this  package  are 
not  merchandise  for  sale,  and  every  article  herein  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  one-fourth  of  its  present  value  is  bone  fide  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  (Empire  Country  of  Origin.)  " 

The  new  regulation  is  dated  the  22nd  May,  1923. 


Italian   Import  Regulations 

The  Italian  order  of  January  1,  1923,  relating  to  marking  of  fish  containers 
(see  next  page  of  this  issue)  lays  down  certain  other  regulations  regarding 
the  importation  into  Italy  of  animal  products  and  foodstuffs.  The  following 
statement  with  reference  to  this  decree  is  taken  mainly  from  the  Board  oj 
Trade  Journal  of  February  1,  but  includes  some  additional  notes  furnished  by 
Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan: — 

The  order  prohibits  the  importation  of  ruminants  coining  from  countries  where  cattle 
plague  exists,  of  swine  coming  from  countries  where  trichinosis  exists,  and  of  Maltese  oi 
crossed  Maltese  goats  from  all  countries.  The  fresh  meat  of  ruminants  coming  from 
countries  immune  from  cattle  plague  and  of  swine  coming  from  countries  immune  from 
trichinosis  may  be  imported  after  veterinary  inspection,  provided  they  are  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  origin  and  health. 

Salted  bacon,  salted  meat  and  meat  preserved  in  any  other  way  by  means  of  approved 
substances  and  hygienic  methods,  as  well  as  meat  preserves,  extracts,  etc.,  in  tins  or  other 
suitable  receptacles,  may  be  imported  unless  special  measures  to  the  contrary  are  enacted. 
Such  products  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  and  health,  and  are  subject 
to  veterinary  examination.  The  tins  or  receptacles  must  be  well  sealed,  and  carry  in  clear 
and  indelible  characters  the  indication  of  the  contents,  names  of  the  producing  firm,  and 
trade  mark. 

Melted  fat  of  pigs  (lard),  of  any  origin,  may  be  imported,  even  if  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  a  sanitary  certificate  of  origin,  provided  it  undergoes  a  veterinary  inspection.  Animal 
fat  destined  for  industrial  purposes  may  be  imported,  provided  it  has  undergone,  or  that  it 
.undergoes  at  the  time  of  importation  into  Italy,  under  veterinary  and  Customs  inspection, 
an  adequate  denaturation.  An  exception  from  this  provision  will  be  granted  only  in  the 
case  of  fat  for  lubricating  the  rings  of  spinning  machines.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
importer  must  state  precisely  the  quantity  of  fat  required,  and  must  also  indicate  the  mil- 
where  it  is  to  be  used. 

Farmyard  poultry  killed  for  food  purposes,  coming  from  countries  where  no  special 
restriction  exists,  may  be  imported  provided  that  the  birds  are  plucked  and  drawn,  that  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  regular  certificate  of  health  and  origin,  and  that  they  are  found  to 
be  sound  on  veterinary  inspection.  The  importation  of  live  or  dead  game  is  permitted  with- 
out the  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  or  gin  and  health,  provided  it  undergoes  a  veterinary 
inspection.  Quantities  up  to  5  kilogs.  of  meat,  whether  fresh,  salted,  smoked  or  otherwise 
prepared,  and  dead  game,  brought  in  by  travellers,  or  despatched  by  parcels  post  or  bv 
railway,  addressed  to  private  persons  for  personal  use  and  not  for  commercial  purposes, 
may  be  imported  without  the  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  health  or  of  a  veterinary  inspec- 
tion. The  certificate  must  attest  that  the  country  of  origin  is  immune  from  those  infectious 
diseases  which  are  possible  of  transmission  by  the  fowl  in  question. 

Skins,  dried,  cured  with  arsenic  or  prepared  in  any  other  way,  washed  wool,  entrails  and 
rennet,  whether  dried,  salted  or  otherwise  prepared,  dried  blood,  bones,  hoofs  and  any  othei 
animal  products  or  residues  in  a  dried  state,  hairs,  bristles  and  horse-hair  which  have  under- 
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?one  indufltrial  treatment  held  to  fulfil  adequately  the  needs  of  animal  sanitation,  may  be 
imported  from  all  countries  without  the  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  origin  or  health, 
provided  that  on  veterinary  inspection  they  :U"°  found  to  be  in  the  conditions  indicated 
above 

I'resh  -kins  raw  wool,  entrails,  Mood  ami  animal  remains  in  general  in  the  fresh  state, 
may  he  imported,  subject  to  veterinary  inspection,  unless  special  measures  to  the  contrary 
are  enacteu,  provided  tint  they  are  accompanied  by  a  regular  certificate  of  origin  and 
health,  attesting  that  the  place  of  origin  is  immune  from  cattle  plague.    Fresh  skins  of 

inunals  killed  on  board  sh,ip  may  be  imported  if  they  are  accompanied  by  a  written 
declaration  from  the  master  of  the  vessel  certifying  that  they  come  from  sound  animals. 

They  arc.  however,  subject  to  veterinary  inspection. 

Italian    Regulations   re   Marking   of    Fish  Containers 

Mr  \Y.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  under  date 
June,  19,  has  forwarded  a  memorandum  respecting  the  marking  of  containers 
an<  d  -allium  for  export  to  Italy.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1009,  June  2,  L923,  page  906).  The  interpretation  of  the  decree  obtained  by 
Mr.  Clarke  (not  yet  officially  confirmed)  demands  the  marking  indelibly  on  the 
bin  container  of  the  name  of  the  commodity,  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm, 
and  the  country  of  origin,  thus: 

SALMON 

(Give  name  of  firm) 
(Give  address) 
Canada 

According  to  this  interpretation,  printing  as  on  a  tin  cigarette  box  would 

meet  requirements. 

The  new  decree  was  passed  in  order  that  the  origin  of  any  bad  fish  intro- 
duced into  Italy  might  be  traced.  Under  the  old  method  of  marking  with 
labels.,  the  source  was  not  ascertainable  as  the  labels  became  detached. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  of  the  opinion  that  Canadian  packers  had  better  be  prepared 
to  comply  with  the  decree  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  rescinded,  and  cater  to  the 
Italian  market,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  tariff  change  (duty  of  42  gold 
lire  per  quintal,  about  4  cents  per  one-pound  tin,  removed).  Apparently  the 
decree  is  not  yet  actually  in  force,  a  temporary  suspension  having  been  granted 
as  a  result  of  the  intervention  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  in  order 
to  allow  packers  sufficient  time  to  comply  with  the  new  requirements. 


FINLAND  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE^ 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  in  Helsingfors  points  out  that  the 
manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  has  never  been  established  in  Finland  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  contemplated.  Finland,  therefore,  he  says,  offers  a  splendid 
field  for  the  sale  of  cars  of  all  descriptions.  The  demand  for  cars  has  increased 
rapidly  of  late,  the  kinds  in  chief  request  being  light  and  cheap  passenger  cars, 
Light  motor-lorries  and  combined  passenger  and  goods  omnibuses.  The  idea  of 
establishing  lines  of  motor-omnibuses  for  local  traffic  has  gained  great  favour, 
and  during  the  coming  summer  many  of  these  services  will  be  started  by  co-oper- 
ative societies  and  other  concerns.  Cars  are  being  used  increasingly  in  Finland, 
and  it  ought  certainly  to  pay  to  devote  special  attention  to  types  suitable  for 
this  country.  Luxuriously  fitted  cars  are  not  greatly  in  demand,  but  rather 
vehicles  of  a  practical,  every  day  type.  The  hilly  country  and  bad  roads  render 
it  necessary  that  cars  intended  for  this  market  should  be  of  strong  construction. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY  16,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  16,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July  9 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  '..  ..£ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  •  ..Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece   ..  ..Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  % 

'Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. .  .$ 


.00 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Parity 

July  9, 

July  16, 

1923 

1923 

$4.86 

$4.7011 

$4.7203 

.193 

.0603 

.0600 

.193 

.0438 

.0443 

.402 

.4032 

.4026 

.193 

.0498 

.0496 

.193 

.1482 

.1471 

1.08 

.0489 

.0488 

.193 

.1771 

.1789 

.238 

.000003 

.000004 

.193 

.0288 

.0308 

.268 

.1663 

.1676 

.268 

.2719 

.2728 

.268 

.1794 

.1799 

.498 

.5047 

.5024 

2s. 

.3179 

.3212 

$1.00 

1 .0275 

.498 

.4995 

4QQ9 

.424 

3553 

.ooii 

.324 

.1093 

.  1079 

.198 

4.86 

4.6916 

4.7280 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

.9591— .9926 

.9677—1.0011 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

.708 

.7364 

.7248 

.402 

.3965 

.3958 

.567 

.5549 

.5539 

With  mails  for 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 
Britain. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

Steamer 


Sailing  from 


Date 


Chignecto  Halifax. 


.Aug.  3 


Minnedosa  Montreal  Aug.  1 

"  "  "  ....     Montrose  Montreal  Aug.  3 

"  "  "  ....    Empress  of  Scotland  Quebec  Aug.  4 

"  "  "  ....    Regina  MonKeal  Aug.  4 

"  "  "  ..    ..   \Mauretania  New  York  Aug.  7 

"  "  "  ....    \Belgenland  New  York  Aug.  8 

"  "  "  ....     Montlaurier  Quebec  Aug.  10 

"  "  "  ..  ..  @Megantic  Montreal  Aug.  11 

"  "  "  ....    -Antonia  Montreal  Aug.  11 

Ireland  only   Metagama  Montreal  Aug.  4 

Union  of  South  Africa  *New  Columbia  Montreal  Aug.  15 

Bermuda,   Leeward    Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.. 
St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

Br.  Guiana   .... 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *  Canadian  Fisher  Montreal  Aug. 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Ottar  Halifax  Aug.  8 

China  and  Japan   President  Grant  Victoria  Aug.  6 

"  "    Empress  of  Asia  Vancouver  Aug.  9 

Australia  only  tVentura  San  Francisco  July  31 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Niagara  Vancouver  Aug.  3 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

t  Letter  and  paper  mail  only.       -  Papers  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

@  Letter  mail  and  Parcel  Post  only. 

Notes. — The  Minnedosa,  Empress  of  Scotland  and  Antonia  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent 
including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 

Re  despatch  August  4.  Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  Scotland. 
Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Regina. 


'Canadian  Otter   Montreal  Aug.  8 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial   Intelligence    Journal  there  have  been 
11  owing  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.    The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries j  with  thei]  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:    "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
or  the  Department  ok  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa"  oh  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 

V\  [NNIPEG  wo  \'\N((»i        the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,   \nd  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of 
.  Windsor;   the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 

MONTRI  \'  .  WINNIPEG,  VaNCOI  VBB    \nd  VlCTORlAJ   AND  THE  KITCHENER  AND  WATERLOO  MaNU- 

Association ,  Km  henek,  (Ont.).  > 

Foodstuffs 

Fi.oi  k.    A   British   linn  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  packers  of  Canadian 
suitable  for  the  West  African  market,  who  are  willing'  to  ship  direct  from  Canada 
R        V      .  in  medium  quantities,  flour  of  a  good  quality  hard  milled  Mantoba  packed 
lunds  aet,  ami  suitable  for  temperature  of  120°  in  shade,  i.e.,  the  flour 
must  he  very  dry.    One  hundred  barrel  lots. 

1962.  Powdered  Milk. — An  import  house  in  Tokyo  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  powdered  milk.    Prices  and  samples. 

!.  Mil  k  Powdek. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  cattle  food  manufacturers  ask  for  quotations 
on  low-grade  milk  powder. 

1964.  Evaporated  Milk. — A  Liverpool  manufacturers'  agent  desires  an  agency  for 
evaporated  milk. 

5.  Condensed  Mii.k. — An  import  house  located  in  Kobe  asks  to  be  put  in  touch 
l  Can  i.iian  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk.   Samples  and  best  ci.f.  prices. 

1965.  Canned  Butter. — A  British  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  packers  of 
Canadian  produce  suitable  for  the  West  African  market,  who  are  willing  to  ship  direct  from 
Canada  to  West  Africa,  in  medium  quantities,  canned  butter  packed  in  1-lb.  and  ^-lb. 
tin-.  100  tins  to  case.  20-case  lots. 

1966.  Whisky. — Commission  merchants  established  in  Havana,  Cuba,  desire  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Cuban  market  Canadian  distillers  of  rye  whisky. 

7   Boxed  Apples. — A  Glasgow  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  several  cars  of  Mcintosh 
Red  apples. 

1968.  Food  Products. — A  firm  in  The  Hague  would  like  to  sell  on  commission  canned 
lined  salmon,  canned  lobster,  syrup,  macaroni  and  corned  beef  in  l's  and  6's. 
'  Corned  Beef  and  Beef. — A  British  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  packers 
►i  Canadian  produce  suitable  for  the  East  African  market,  who  are  willing  to  ship  direct 
1       da  bo  West  Africa,  in  medium  quantities,  corned  beef  of  a  cheap  quality  in  1-lb. 
os,  4S  tins  to  case,  20-case  lots,  and  also  pickled  boneless  beef  packed  in  pickle  in 
strong  oak  barrels  containing  200  lbs.  net,  50-barrel  lots. 

1970.  Salmon. — A  British  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  packers  of  Canadian 
product  suitable  for  the  West  African  market,  who  are  willing  to  ship  direct  from  Canada 
to  West  Africa,  in  medium  quantities,  salmon  48  x  1,  pink,  similar  to  "  PPP "  British 

Vancouver,  packed  by  Northern  B.C.  Fisheries,  Ltd.    Prices  required  for  100- 

case  lots. 

ed  Salmon,  Sardines,  Wooden  Wheels,  Stationery. — A  London  indent  firm 
wh    buy  goods  of  all  kinds  for  shipment  to  their  branches  in  South  Africa  and  the  Straits 
ments    ire  particularly  interested  in  canned  salmon,  sardines,  wooden  wheels,  and 
aery  and  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Miscellaneous 

1f<72.  Lead  Ore. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  desire  quotations  ci.f.  Hamburg  (and  if  possible 
l(  lsI  analysis)  on  1,000  to  3,000  tons  lead  ore  with  little  arsenic  and  without 
bismuth  under  statement  of  silver  content  in  such  ore. 

197.'!  Cobalt  vnd  Nickel  Ores. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  desire  ci.f.  quotations  with 
sample  or  analysis  for  cobalt-"  nickel  "  ores. 

1971.  Iron  and  Steel — A  Japanese  import  house  in  Osaka  asks  to  be  put  in  touch 
wirh  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  iron  bars  and  steel  sheets,  etc. 

1975.  Cobalt  Oxide. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  desire  ci.f.  quotations  with  sample  for 
cobalt  oxide. 

1976.  Acetate  of  Lime. — A  Japanese  house  located  in  Kobe  inquires  for  acetate  of  lime, 
which  they  import  in  large  quantities.    Samples  and  quotations. 

1077.  Chemicals  and  Drugs. — A  Japanese  house  located  in  Osaka  and  specializing  on 
the  import  of  all  kinds  of  drugs  and  chemicals  would  be  interested  in  purchasing  the  follow- 
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ing  from  Canada:  betanaphthol,  borax  (crystal),  boric  acid  (crystal  or  powder),  casein, 
caustic  potash,  caustic  soda,  oxalic  acid,  potassium,  bichromite,  carbon  black,  rosin  (H.I.WW.), 
sodium  bichromate,  formaline  and  antifebrine. 

1978.  Heavy  Chemicals. — A  leading  Hamburg  firm  desire  to  form  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  caustic  soda  (76  and  78)  and  bleaching  powder,  and  other  heavy 
chemicals. 

1979.  Scales,  Machinery,  Etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  requests  ci.f.  quotations  and  catalogues 
on  scales  from  laboratory  scales  in  glass  cases  to  warehouse  platform  scales ;  shelf  hard- 
ware of  all  kinds;  varnishes;  machine  tools,  woodworking  machinery;  tinsmith  machinery; 
brass  rods  and  sheets;  galvanized  pipe  in  carloads;  steel  shafting;  leather  belting  over 
6  inches  in  width. 

1980.  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery;  Timber;  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  in 
South  Africa  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, machinery,  timber  and  foodstuffs. 

1981.  Machine  Tools. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  machine  tools  such  as  lathes,  milling  machines,  drill  machines,  bending  machines, 
grinding  machines,  etc.,  and  small  tools  to  be  used  in  connection  with  such  machine  tools, 
quotations,  catalogues,  etc. 

1982.  Saw-Mill  Machinery. — The  engineering  department  of  a  large  English  merchant 
house  in  Singapore  would  be  glad  to  have  particulars  of  saw-milling  machinery. 

1983.  Paper  Carrying  Machines  (For  Wrapping  Parcels)  Equipped  with  Cutting 
Apparatus. — Hardware  department  of  aggressive  Singapore  merchant  house  would  like 
sample  and  quotations  to  try  out  market.  Sample  machine  could  be  returned  to  Trade 
Commissioner's  office  for  further  use. 

1984.  Hood  Sticks  for  Ford  Cars  and  Other  Makes. — Chinese  import  house  in  Singa- 
pore desires  to  receive  quotations,  etc.,  for  hood  sticks  for  Ford  and  other  makes  of  cars. 

1985.  Mudguards  and  Running  Boards  for  Ford  Cars. — Chinese  import  house  in  Singa- 
pore desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporter  of  mudguards  and  running  boards  for 
Ford  cars. 

1986.  Railroad  Accessories. — A  concern  in  Amsterdam  invites  offers  from  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  export  railroad  wagons  and  rims  for  railway  wheels,  etc. 

1987.  Bicycle  Engines. — A  Japanese  import  house  asks  if  Canadian  firms  can  supply 
small  gasoline  engines  suitable  for  applying  to  ordinary  bicycles  and  of  about  l£  h.p. 
Catalogues  and  quotations  requested  immediately. 

1988.  Hides. — A  hide  importer  in  the  southern  part  of  Japan  desires  to  import  cattle 
And  sheep  hides  from  Canada  and  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters. 

1989.  Furs. — A  Japanese  furrier  in  Osaka  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  in  a 
position  to  export  otter  and  beaver  skins. 

1990.  Boots  and  Shoes,  Clothing,  Enamelled  Ware,  Wire,  Casings,  Batteries,  Etc. — 
A  South  African  indent  merchant  in  London  whose  chief  business  is  purchasing  cheap 
goods  for  native  use  but  also  acts  as  buying  agent  for  various  wholesale  houses  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  purchases:  boots  and  shoes  (leather  and  canvas), 
clothing,  glassware  (bottles  chiefly),  enamel,  aluminium  and  chinaware,  leathers  (boot), 
kraft  and  greaseproof  papers,  textiles,  barbed  wire,  fencing  wire,  brass,  copper  and  aluminium 
wire,  hog  casings,  cotton  thread  and  twine,  electrical  batteries. 

1991.  Knitting  Needles. — An  import  house  in  Osaka  specializing  on  the  import  of  mill 
accessories,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machine  knitting  needles.  This 
company  are  importing  these  needles  now  from  Germany,  but  if  our  goods  are  competitive 
in  quality  and  price,  is  prepared  to  give  their  business  to  Canada.  (Samples  of  the  needles 
in  question  have  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  it 
is  desired  by  this  firm  to  have  counter  samples  of  each  kind,  together  with  best  prices. 
They  would  be  interested  in  quotations  on  five  hundred  pieces  of  each  samples  for  trial 
purposes). 

1922.  Food  Specialties;  Household  Cleaning  Materials. — Brussels  firm  desires  exclusive 
agencies  for  Canadian  houses,  for  Belgium,  for  food  specialties  and  household  cleaning- 
ma  tori  a  Is. 

1993.  Kitchen  Utensils. — A  Japanese  firm  interested  in  the  import  of  coffee  grinders, 
eof.rop  percolators,  knives  and  forks,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a 
position  to  supply.    Prices  and  catalogues  requested. 

1994.  Pitprops. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  ci.f.  quotations  on  spruce  pitprops  to  meet 
Newfoundland  competition.  Specifications  are:  ?>\-m.  top  diameter  in  4-ft.  and  4-ft.  6-in. 
lenerth*.  4-in.  and  4Wn.  top  diameters  in  4-ft.  6-in.,  5-ft.  and  5-ft.  6-in.  lengths;  5-in.  top 
diameters  in  5-ft.  6-in.  and  6-ft.  lengths;  5£-in.  top  diameters  in  5-ft.,  5-ft.  6-in.  and  6-ft. 
lengths,  and  6-in.  top  diameters  in  5-ft.  6-in.,  6-ft.  and  6-ft.  6-in.  lengths. 

1995.  Ash  Handles. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  for  quotations  ci.f.  Liverpool  or  Belfast  on 
1  to  4  carloads  of  parallel  ash  handles  (i.e.,  same  diameter  throughout)  of  lf-in.  diameter 
in  lengths  of  4  feet,  5  feet  and  rising  by  6  inches  to  8  feet,  mill  run  timber  (6/  per  dozen 
for  the  4-ft.  lengths  is  considered  a  competitive  price. 

1996.  Ash  Stems. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  carloads  of  ash  stems  32 
inches  long  in  X,  XX  and  No.  1  grades,  packed  2  dozen  to  the  bundle,  from  firms  who  can 
meet  a  competitive  price  of  .35  per  dozen,  f.o.b.  Atlantic  port. 
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1907   MAPLI  Kour>;  Hip* k>  —  \  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool  on 
ids  >>!  !t'"\<'.  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  mangle  rollers. 

iflOS  Woods     \  responsible  French  firm  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
<  '  ■    :       -  «.«U  >f  all  kinds  and  of  all  dimensions-,  match  blocks  and  logs. 
1WH>.  l)oi  ..i  \-  1'ik  Hooks. — A  London  firm  of  timber  merchants  wish  to  get  in  touch 

Columbia  manufacturers,  of  Douglas  lir  doors  with  a  view  to  direct  purchases, 
'-W0   I  \  \  .Japanese  wholesale  and  import   merchant  in  Osaka  desires  to  hear 

from  large  responsible  houses  in  British  Columbia  able  to  take  care  of  and  give  competi- 
tive quotations  OS  lumber  of  the  usual  specifications  desired  on  this  market. 

8001.  I'm.  rRICAL  PRODUCTS. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Cana- 
»f  electrical  tubing.  8-inch,  $-inch,  1-inch,  l}-inch,  1^-inch  and  2-inch,  of  steel; 
rubber  tubing  for  insulation,  good  quality,  in  rolls  of  1  ounce  in  boxes;  switches,  sockets, 
plugs  kef  boxes  w  uh  switches  and  fuses  or  with  switches  and  without  fuses;  electrical 
clocks;  mi  isuring  instrument.  Will  buy  on  own  account  or  sell  on  commission.  Quotations, 
terms,  catalogues,  etc. 

jpO'2.  ( )ffick  Chairs  \nd  Desks,  Flat  and  Roll-Top^ — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quota- 
'  :>  ii-  i  »n  1  he  above. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  July  24;    Welland  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ts,  Ltd.,  July  26;    Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  28;  Canadian 
Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  1;   Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific 
3,  Ltd.,  Aug.  1;   Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  7;  Canadian 
Aug.  15;    Canadian  Challenger.  Aug.  29 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28;  Colonian,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  July  28;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  4;  Welshman,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line.  Aug.  11;  Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  18;  Oxonian,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line.  Aug.  25;   Caledonian,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Belfast. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  4. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  8;  Metagama,  Aug.  4; 
Marburn,  Aug.  16;  Marloch,  Aug.  23;  Metagama,  Aug.  30 — of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  July  27;  Canadian  Leader,  Aug.  10; 
Canadian  Victor,  Aug.  24 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Cherbourg.— Andania,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28;  Minnedosa,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  t. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Alexandra,  July  27;  Florida,  Aug.  5;  Arkansas, 
Aug.  10— all  of  the  Scandinavian-American' Line ;   Dallas,  Sprague  Lines,  Aug.  5. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  8. 

To  Glasgow.— Gracia,  July  27;  Athenia,  Aug.  3;  Saturnia,  Aug.  12— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Metagama,  Aug.  4;  Marburn.  Aug.  16;  Marloch,  Aug.  23— all  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg.— Sinasta,  July  31;    West  Kebas,  Aug.  1— both  Rogers  &  Webb,  Ltd. 

To  Havre. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  July  30. 

T    Bull  -Conrino,  July  24;  Wyncote,  Aug.  11 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Doric,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  23;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  27;  Coracero,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  27;  Canada,  White 
I  >minion  Line,  July  28;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  3;  Regina, 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  4;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  11;  Doric, 
-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  18;   Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  London. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  28;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steam-!..  -  Ltd.,  July  28;  Andania,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28;  Canadian  Explorer, 
Cana.i  :nment  Merchant  Marine.  Aug.  1;  Vardulia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  4; 

Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  7;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Aug.  15;  Cana- 
I      Ueng    .  Aug.  29— both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Hero,  July  26;  Manchester  Corporation,  Aug.  2;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Aug.  9 — all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  \t  '  U3TLE  and  Letth.— Cairnross,  July  27;  Cairntorr,  Aug.  3;  Cairnvalona,  Aug. 
10;   Cairndhu,  Aug.  17 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  late  July. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London.— Antonia,  Aug.  11;  Ausonia,  Aug.  25;  Andania, 
Sept.  1 — of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
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To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  28;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb: 
Aug.  1. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  1. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  about  Aug.  9,  Aug.  28,  Sept.  14,  Oct.  4;  Manoa,  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  Aug.  8. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 
Lines,  Aug.  7. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Trelyon,  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Aug.  20. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Cana- 
dian Constructor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  28;  Whakatane,  New  Zea- 
land Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  20;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Aug.  28;  Canadian  Spinner,  Sept.  28 — both 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  July  27;  Canadian  Fisher,  Aug.  17 — both  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  July  25; 
Canadian  Otter,  Aug.  8;  Canadian  Runner,  Aug.  22 — all  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine. 

To  South  Africa. — New  Columbia,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Aug.  15. 
To  South  America. — A  steamer,  Houston  Lines,  Aug.  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Canada,  July  28;  Regina,  Aug.  4 — both  White  Star-Dominion  Line; 
Montlauriier,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  10. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Britain,  July  28;  Empress  of 
Scotland,  Aug.  4 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  July 
20,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay. — Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd., 
Aug.  8,  Sept.  5,  Oct.  3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Bombay. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Goil,  early  July;  Cardigan- 
shire, middle  August — both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Knight  Companion,  July- 
August;  Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

.  To  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Dinteldyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  late 
July;  Moerdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  early  September. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  30. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  25. 

To  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Bluff  and  Melbourne. — Waikawa,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Majl  Line,  July  25. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  21. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Royal  Ma^l  Line,  Aug.  23. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Stuart  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe— Tokiwa  Maru,  Aug.  2;  Toyooka  Maru,  Aug.  26— both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  26;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Aug.  23. 
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To  Yokohama,  Hobe,  Moji,  Dairibn,  Shanghai  \m>  Hong  Kong.— Arabia  Maru,  Osaka 
Shown  Kaiahq  Lino,  Aug.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  9;  Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shoscn  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  15; 
Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  29. 

ro  YOKOHAMA,  Kouk,  Hum;  Kom,  and  Manila.— Philoctetes,  July  29;  Tyndareus,  Aug. 
19;   Pirotesilaus.  Sept.  1>;   Achilles,  Oct,  7— all  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

From  Victoria 

ro  London,  Liverpool  wu  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Knight  Companion,  July- 
August;   Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line.  Aug.  4. 

ro  Man  HA  (via  Oriental  Ports). — Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  July  24,  and 
.  \  eiy  twelve  days. 

ro  Yokohama  Kom:.  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  July  26;    Philoctetes,  Aug 
16;    Tyndareus,  Sept.  6;   Protesil&us,  Sept.  27;  Achilles,  Oct.  25 — of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 
To  Yokohama.  Kom;,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress   of   Australia,  Canadian 
bjps,  Ltd.,  July  26;   Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 

Aug.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  J. mo.  Aug.  4;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  9. 

PAPER    CONTAINERS    THAT    CREATE  SALES 

Competition  has  always  been  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ideas,  and  originality  has  become  the  keynote  of  commercial  success, 
writ o>  a  correspondent  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  It  is  not  enough 
to  bring  out  a  domestic  commodity  with  its  quality  alone  to  recommend  it. 
That  quality  must  be  impressed  on  the  public  continually  by  means  of  adver- 
tisement, and.  since  most  commodities  are  now  packed  in  paper  containers, 
both  the  form  of  the  package  and  the  manner  in  which.it  is  decorated  offer 
invaluable  opportunities  for  original  advertising.  In  this  connection  the  effect 
of  the  container  for  window  or  counter  display  and  its  special  shape  for  con- 
taining the  product  should  receive  prior  consideration. 

Any  progressive  house  is  in  a  similar  position  to  enhance  large  sales  for  its 
products  by  means  of  new  ideas  in  paper  container  packing.  A  wide  scope 
presents  itself  in  practically  all  forms  of  merchandise.  New  styles  of  containers 
are  always  effective,  whether  the  contents  are  writing  paper,  foodstuffs,  hosier}', 
or  toilet  articles.  The  baking  industry  alone  presents  glowing  opportunities 
for  new  ideas,  and  several  of  the  large  bakery  concerns  are  already  using  paper 
containers  for  fancy  biscuits  and  cake.  So  adaptable  is  paper  or  cardboard  to 
novel  designing  that  a  variety  of  interesting  shapes  can  be  constructed  to  cap- 
ture the  public  eye. 

Chocolate  cigars,  each  wrapped  in  silver  or  gold  foil,  can  be  packed  success- 
fully in  paper  containers  to  represent  a  cedar-wood  box.  Paper  containers  for 
other  kinds  of  confectionery  can  be  made  to  represent  books,  animals,  toys, 
and  a  host  of  similar  novelties,  at  comparatively  small  cost.  Even  the  present 
interest  in  "  wireless  "  offers  scope  for  a  novel  paper  container.  The  manufac- 
turers of  radio-receiving  sets  and  supplies  will  find  this  form  of  package  as 
valuable  an  encouragement  to  sales  as  do  the  makers  of  gramophone  records. 

Even  the  grocer's  paper  bag  has  its  place  in  enhancing  sales.  The  printing 
on  bags,  by  advocating  quality  and  service,  will  carry  an  important  message 
far  and  wide.  It  is  better,  for  instance,  to  use  that  form  of  advertisement  on 
a  paper  bag  than  some  archaic  design  of  a  fancy  castle  or  historic  warship. 
Moreover,  the  special  reasons  why  this  or  that  form  of  paper  container  has  been 
chosen  should  be  told  to  the  public  on  every  occasion.  Certain  goods  are  perish- 
able and  require  suitable  proofed  packages,  while  others  are  constructed  so  that 
the  contents  are  easily  extracted,  such  as  the  soap  powder  container  with  the 
perforated  top. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion. 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address :   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  oversea* 
British  possessions  wher*;  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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(  .in  i.l i. in  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
catalogues,  price  li>t«»,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  bj   Canadian  exporters.     Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factor]  point,  l.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Besttlej*s  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

B.  8.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Bueno»  Aires. 
Cable  Addrett,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  Q.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Addrett,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max 
Brussels.    Cable  Addrett,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

K.  L  MeCbll,  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branca,  9.      Cable  Addrett,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Addrett,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,    Shanghai.    Cable   Addrett,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Addrett,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  dea  Capucinea, 
Paris.    Cable  Addrett,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Addrett,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Addrett,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Addrett,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Addrett,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Addrett,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Addrett,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  d« 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Addrett, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Addrett,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  P.O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster  House, 
Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Addrett, 
Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Addrett, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.8.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Chrurtiania. 
Norway.    CabU  Addrett,  Sontum*. 
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NEW   OFFICE   OF   THE   TRADE   COMMISSIONER  SERVICE 

AT  COPENHAGEN 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, the  Governor  General  in  Council  has  approved  of  the  opening  of  a 
Trade  Commissioner  Office  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  Scandinavian  Countries  and  Finland.  Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  at  the  present  time 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  will  be  transferred  to  Copen- 
hagen to  take  charge  of  the  new  office,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  open  by  the 
middle  of  September.  Mr.  Webb  left  Canada  for  his  new  post  on  the  27th 
instant.  His  address  pending  the  opening  of  the  office  will  be  care  of  H.  M. 
Commercial  Secretary,  British  Legation,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

INDEX  TO  THE   COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL 

The  index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1923,  is  being  sent  out  with  this  issue.  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  index,  in  bound 
volumes,  of  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  (with  the  exception 
of  those  which  may  be  out  of  print),  as  well  as  additional  copies  of  the  index, 
may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Ottawa. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.  S.  BLEAKNEY'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  is  expected 
to  visit  Canada  in  the  middle  of  September  with  a  view  to  undertaking 
a  tour  in  the  Dominion  on  behalf  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  Belgium.  Cana- 
dian firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bleakney,  or  to  inter- 
view him,  should  address  their  communications  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be 
made. 

FRENCH  EDITION  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL 

The  French  edition  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  will  be  issued 
free  to  addresses  in  Canada  up  to  the  1st  of  January  next,  when  the  subscription 
rate  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  English  edition,  $1  per  annum.  The  subscription 
price  to  addresses  outside  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  $3.50  per  annum  (single 
copies,  10  cents  each).  Remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office  or  express 
orders,  or  drafts,  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  m  Ottawa,  and  addressed  to  "  The 
Accountant,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada." 

Applications  for  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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PROHIBITION  OF  IMPORTATION  OF  ADULTERATED  LEATHER 

INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  writes 
under  date  June  16.  1923.  that  an  Act  lias  been  passed  during  the  present 
Parliament  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  or  importation  into 
t]ie  lTnion  of  South  Africa  of  adulterated  leather.  During  its  progress  through 
•  Senate  some  important  modifications  took  place,  including  the  exclusion 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  boots  and  shoes  the  soles  of  which  contained 
adulterated  leather.    Had  these  modifications  not  been  obtained  the  Act  would 

had  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  import  ation  of  footwear  into  that  country. 

new  legislation  comes  into  operation  twelve  months  after  the  promulgation 
hich  is  expected  immediately.    A  copy  of  this  Act  has  been  placed 

b  in  the  Department  ol"  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  the  main  provisions 
of  which  will  he  quoted,  on  request,  to  any  interested  Canadian  manufacturer 
■or  exporter. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  duly  13,  1923. — Trade  during  June  has  again  experienced  one  of 
those  relapses  which  are  the  real  obstacle  to  permanent  improvement.  The 
present  setback  is  chiefly  attributable  to  protracted  failure  to  settle  the  German 
reparations  question,  because  the  consequent  continuation  of  the  Ruhr  occupa- 
tion has  .main  adversely  affected  most  Continental  exchanges,  and  otherwise 
generally  put  trade  out  of  joint.  Its  immediate  effect  on  the  export  trade  of 
Great  Britain  is  shown  by  a  falling-off  of  nearly  £9,000,000  (or  12  per  cent) 
in  the  exports  of  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  corn- 
son  with  May,  the  actual  values  being  £62,883,559  in  June  and  £71,554,864 
in  May.  The  signs  of  a  lower  level  of  prices  which  are  apparent  are  however 
;t  favourable  factor,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  is  probably  the  origin  of 
much  of  the  present  slump.  The  Lancashire  cotton  industry  is  at  present  in  a 
most  depressed  condition,  and  the  position  in  the  woollen  trade  is  scarcely 
better,  much  machinery  in  both  industries  being  absolutely  idle. 

Another  branch  which  has  reverted  to  evil  times  is  shipbuilding,  and  this 
U  partly  due  to  protracted  labour  troubles.  According  to  Lloyd's  report  just 
issued,  the  tonnage  of  shipping  under  construction  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
on  the  30th  June  was  1,337,759  tons,  a  decrease  of  154,000  tons  from  the  pre- 
vious quarter,  and  a  reduction  in  comparison  with  twelve  months  ago  of 
582.000  tons.  As  the  current  figure,  moreover,  includes  130,000  tons  on  which 
work  has  been  suspended,  and  the  average  tonnage  under  construction  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war  was  1,890,000  tons,  the  present  falling-off  is  actually 
no  leas  than  682,000  tons.  Contrasted  with  the  March  quarter  figures,  there  was 
a  slight  increase  in  the  tonnage  launched,  but  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
Ton:]  commenced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  past  quarter,  the 
only  amounting  to  16  per  cent  of  the  work  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter  T'  should  be  bore  in  mind,  however,  that  shipbuilding  throughout  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Germany,  has  been  under  a  cloud  for 
some  time  past. 

A  rii  and  never-failing  indication  that  conditions  in  this  country  are 
momentarily  less  favourable  is  the  fall  in  the  dollar  value  of  sterling  exchange 
which  has  taken  place,  and  to  meet  which,  and  to  stop  harmful  speculation,  the 
bank  rate  was  raised  on  July  5th  from  3  to  4  per  cent. 
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GENERAL  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

good  english  hay  crop 

London,  July  10,  1923. — Until  well  on  into  June,  there  was  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  probable  yield  of  hay,  because  long  weeks  of  abnormally  cold 
and  also  sunless  weather,  by  retarding  growth  greatly  discounted  the  promise 
of  the  winter. 

The  change  to  move  favourable  conditions  which,  taking  place  about  the 
middle  of  last  month,  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  not  only  gave  the 
standing  hay  the  impetus  which  was  required,  but  the  brilliant  sunshine  has 
enabled  haymaking  to  be  carried  out  under  ideal  conditions,  and,  as  far  as  the 
South  of  England  is  concerned,  a  good  average  crop  of  hay  is  assured,  while 
equally  good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  later  north-country  harvest. 

With  a  good  home  crop  generally  assured,  it  appears  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  a  continuation  of  the  demand  (almost  entirely  confined  to  best  quality  ) 
for  imported  hay  resulting  from  last  year's  short  yield,  of  which  Canadian 
exporters  have  been  able  to  take  considerable  advantage.  Canadian  shipments 
for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1923,  were,  according  to  the  Canadian  official 
returns,  29,035  tons  in  1923,  against  4,076  tons  in  1922,  and  374  tons  in  1921. 
With  an  abundant  crop  generally  assured,  shippers  should  be  urged  not  to  con- 
sign except  under  definite  instructions  from  reliable  United  Kingdom  hay 
importers. 

According  to  the  Government  Agricultural  Market  Report,  the  average 
prices  at  the  centres  indicated  during  the  week  ended  July  4  were  as  follows: — 

Mixture  & 

Clover  Meadow  Sainfoin 


1st  qual. 

2nd  qual. 

1st  qua!. 

2nd  qual. 

1st  qual. 

2nd  qual. 

(Prices  per  ton) 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

is.  d. 

ti  d. 

s.  d. 

a.  d. 

Birmingham  

  160  0 

115  0 

140  0 

100  0 

157  6 

115  0 

  150  0 

130  0 

  170  0 

127  6 

130  0 

102  6 

155  0 

125  0 

  175  0 

155  0 

140  0 

115  0 

THE   CEREAL  CROPS 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  arrive  at  any  definite  opinion  about  the  prospects 
of  other  crops,  the  Government  report  states  that  wheat  generally  looks  well 
and  is  a  satisfactory  plant,  although  the  crop  has  been  late  in  coming  into  ear. 

Barley  varies  considerably,  the  winter  crop  being  strong  and  promising, 
but  the  spring,  except  where  sown  early,  is  frequently  thin  and  weak. 

Winter  oats  have  also  done  well,  but  spring  sown  are  much  the  same  as 
barley. 

Beans  are  short  in  the  straw,  but  have  flowered  well,  an  average  yield  being 
expected,  while  peas  are  healthy  and  a  good  plant,  although  pods  are~  not  filling 
out  well.    Rain  is  now,  however,  becoming  a  necessity  for  all  cereal  crops. 

Potatoes  are  very  backward,  and  present  indications  point  to  a  yield  about 
5  per  cent  below  the  ten  years'  average. 
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THE  TOMATO  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

I    \\piw  Fruit  Tk\oi:  Com missioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

1  rpoolj  July  L2,  1923.- -In  view  of  Ontario  press  advocacy  of  com- 
mercial shipments  of  tomatoes  to  the  United  Kingdom,  an  investigation  has 
been  made  at  the  request  of  the  Fruit  Branch,  Ottawa,  into  prospects  and 
possibilities.  ■  • 

Prominent  handlers  of  tomatoes  on  this  market  are  unanimously  of  opinion 

Canadian  tomatoes  could  not  be  marketed  in  this  country  in  commercial 
quantities  with  any  likelihood  of  returning;  satisfactory  prices.  This  con- 
i£  m  is  based  on  three  principal  considerations:  (1)  The  season  for  Canadian 
tomatoes  corresponds  with  the  peak  of  the  supply  on  this  market  of  English, 
Dutch.  French  and  Channel  Inlands  fruit;  (3)  to  pack  such  a  perishable  pro- 
duct so  as  to  stand  transportation  conditions  and  arrive  in  good  condition 
would  be  Very  expensive,  and  at  best  there  would  be  considerable  deterioration; 

I]  the  tomatoes  ottered  on  this  market  are  of  moderate  size,  and  usually 
spherical  in  shape,  and  a  strong  preference  is  shown  for  sizes  2-inch  to  2-|-incli 
in  diameter.  It  is  feared  that  Canadian  tomatoes  would  be  mainly  of  larger 
size,  and  irregular  in  shape. 

The  following  details  will  make  clear  the  competitive  situation. 

English  tomatoes  are  jumble  packed  in  12  pound  lined  boxes,  (14-inch  by 
9-rach  by  ol-inch  inside  measurement)  without  wrapping,  but  with  corrugated 
pap  r  at  tops  and  bottoms.  Canary  tomatoes,  which  have  to  stand  transporta- 
tion condition-  most  similar  to  those  that  the  Canadian  product  would  be 
subjected  to.  notably  a  period  of  eight  to  ten  days  in  transit,  are  packed  green 
in  boxes  of  similar  size,  3  boxes  being  bound  together  in  a  "bundle"  by 

as,  each  tomato  is  wrapped  in  paper,  and  the  interstices  rilled  in  with  peat 
dust.  Packed  in  this  way,  they  arrive  in  excellent  condition.  A  similar  pack 
would  no  doubt  be  necessary  if  Canadian  tomatoes  were  shipped.  Excelsior 
is  stated  to  have  been  tried  in  place  of  the  peat  dust,  and  not  to  have  proved 
satisfactory. 

There  are  five  grades  of  English  tomatoes  described  by  the  colour  of  the 
lining  paper:  pink,  2\  inches  in  diameter;  pink  and  white,  2  inches  in  diameter; 
pink  and  white  crossed,  \\  inches  in  diameter;  white,  under  \\  inches;  blue,  a 
rough  pack  of  unclassifiable  fruit,  of  inferior  quality.  The  pink  and  white  is 
the  most  popular  size,  and  sells  at  highest  values.  The  pink  and  white  crossed 
\s  also  very  popular,  after  which  in  popularity  comes  the  pink,  or  large  sizes. 

Prices  paid  for  tomatoes  last  season  are  stated  to  be  a  fair  guide  to  possi- 
bilities this  year,  as  the  supply  of  tomatoes  is  always  abundant,  and  prices  at 
the  peak  of  the  season  should  not  vary  materially  from  year  to  year. 

A  Liverpool  wholesale  distributor  gives  the  following  figures  for  English 
s  last  year:  August  24,  4d.  a  pound; -Aug.  31,  3d.  a  pound;  Sept.  7,  3d. 
a  pound;  Sept.  14,  2^d.  a  pound;  Oct.  3,  4d.  a  pound.    These  figures  are  subject 

1  per  cent  commission,  and  to  local  freight  charges.  Another  Liverpool 
distri  tttor  furnishes  the  following  prices  from  his  books  per  12  pound  box; 
early  August,  Pink,  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  6d.;  Pink  and  White,  5s.  3d.  to  6s.;  Pink  and 
White  (  rossed,  5s.  to  5s.  6d.;  August  15,  Pink,  6s.  6d.  to  6s.  9d.;  Pink  and 
White.  6s.  9d.  to  7s.;  Pink  and  White  Crossed,  6s.  6d.;  end  of  August,  Pink,  3s. 
9d.  to  4s.;  Pink  and  White,  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d.;  Sept.  12,  Pink,  3s.  3d.;  Pink  and 
White,  3s.  9d.;  Pink  and  White  Crossed,  3s.  3d.  These  prices  are  subject  to 
commission  and  local  freight  charges 

A  Bristol  wholesale  distributor  gives  the  following  prices  of  Channel 
Islands  tomatoes  in  12-pound  baskets,  last  year:  August  19,  5s.;  Aug.  26,  4s.  9d.; 
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Sept.  2,  3s.  9d.;  Sept.  9,  2s.  6d.;  Sept.  16,  2s.  3d.  These  figures  are  subject  to 
freight  charges.  These  tomatoes  are  said  to  be  superior  to  Dutch,  and  the  best 
packs  equal  to  the  best  English  fruit. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  received  will  make  clear  the  attitude  of 
the  trade: — 

No.  1.  In  my  opinion,  shipments  of  any  magnitude  would  probably  meet  with  disaster. 
Firstly,  I  think  the  Canadians  grow  a  large  tomato,  which  would  never  sell  over  here. 
Secondly,  when  Canadian  tomatoes  arrived,  there  would  be  large  quantities  on  the  market 
from  Jersey  and  Holland,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  Canadian  tomatoes  to  compete 
with  these  satisfactorily. 

No.  2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  recommend  the  shipment  of 
Canadian  tomatoes  to  this  country,  in  view  of  keen  competition  from  English,  Guernsey, 
and  continental  fruit. 

No.  3.  We  fear  Canadian  tomatoes  would  arrive  when  the  home  crop  was  at  its 
heaviest.  Holland  also  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  tomato  trade,  especially  now 
that  exchange  conditions  deprive  her  of  the  important  German  outlet.  Altogether,  we  must 
report  adversely  on  the  suggestion  that  Canadian  tomatoes  would  give  satisfactory  results. 
Packing  would  be  a  most  expensive  item  for  such  a  tender  fruit  as  tomatoes,  and  would 
have  to  be  carefully  done  in  order  to  land  them  in  marketable  condition. 

No.  4.  Tomatoes  were  imported  from  Canada  some  years  ago,  but  they  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  a  paying  proposition.  We  are  afraid  the  importation  of  tomatoes  would  be  a  very 
speculative  matter,  and  that,  if  introduced  when  home  and  Channel  Island  fruit  were  coming 
in  in  quantities,  the  price  would  not  be  a  remunerative  one. 

No.  5.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  home  and  continental  competition  eliminates  any 
possibility  of  marketing  tomatoes  from  Canada  in  anything  like  a  commercial  way.  The 
difficulty  and  risk  of  getting  the  goods  to  England  in  good  condition  is  an  important  con- 
sideration, and  while  we  do  not  desire  to  cry  anything  down  before  a  trial  shipment  has  been 
made,  we  would  under  no  circumstances  recommend  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

No.  6.  I  think  that  the-  demand  for  tomatoes  will  continue  good  until  the  latter  end 
of  August.  If  Canadian  tomatoes  can  be  sent  to  arrive  here  in  good  sound  condition,  and 
are  a  moderate  size,  there  are  prospects  of  their  doing  well. 

No.  7.  No  doubt  your  correspondents  who  visited  the  United  Kingdom  made  their 
visit  at  a  time  when  tomatoes  were  short  and  realizing  very  high  prices.  Everything  depends 
on  the  period  when  the  tomatoes  would  arrive  here.  Supplies  of  home-grown  and  imported 
tomatoes  will  be  increasing  daily,  and  prices  will  then  drop.  The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  is 
that  some  experimental  shipments  be  made.  This  will  be  the  best  test  whether  the  tomatoes 
will  arrive  in  good  condition,  and  whether  it  will  be  a  paying  proposition. 

No.  8.  I  presume  your  tomatoes  would  come  along  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn,  when  they  would  clash  Wiith  the  outdoor  crop  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Holland. 
This  is  the  period  when  tomatoes  are  at  their  lowest  value  on  our  markets,  and  as,  in  order 
to  travel  the  long  distance,  very  expensive  packing  would  be  required,  I  am  afraid  it  could 
not  prove  remunerative  to  the  senders. 


ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FRUIT  CROP  PROSPECTS 

Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

London,  July  12,  1923. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  reports  as  follows  on 
English  fruit  crop  prospects,  according  to  indications  on  July  1: — 

Weather. — The  cold,  sunless  weather  of  the  previous  month  continued  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  June,  with  some  frosts  in  the  early  days  of  the  month,  and  growth  has  been  retarded 
in  consequence.  Since  June  22  there  has  been  some  rise  in  temperature,  but  the  continuance 
of  drying  winds  and  the  absence  of  rain  and  sun  are  adversely  affecting  soft  fruits,  and  seri- 
ously delaying  and  stunting  vegetable  crops. 

Most  crops  are  severely  attacked  by  aphis,  and  pests  and  diseases  generally  are  very 
prevalent. 

FRUIT 

Apples. — The  cold  winds  and  frost  have  caused  an  abnormal  fall  of  fruit.  Crops  are 
patchy  and  present  indications  point  to  only  half  the  average  yield.  Cox's  Orange,  Wor- 
cester Pearmains,  Bramley  Seedlings  are  said  to  be  fairly  good  in  some  districts  and  poor  in 
others,  and,  generally,  are  very  variable. 

Cherries. — Three-quarters  of  the  average  yield  is  reported  from  the  principal  districts. 

Pears. — Practically  a  failure  everywhere. 
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I'la RMr  ( hit  look  much  worse  than  last  month.  Barley  a  quarter  of  the  average  crop  is 
■v.  <cted.    Trees  greatly  damagt  d  by  aphis  and  brown  rot. 

Raspberries. — Backward  and  Buffering  from  drought. 

In  <h>-  laic  districts  the  crop  is  backward,  so  that  the  season  may  extend 
through  July.    Crop  rather  under  the  average. 

BERRY  VALUES 

English  Btrawberry  growers  in  conference  have  decided  to  quote  jam  manu- 
facturers at  I'll)  per  ton.  No  price  has  yet  been  officially  set  for  raspberries, 
jam  manufacturer  states  that  he  has  had  quotations  at  somewhat  less  than 

per  lb.  delivered  during  the  season.  Continental  1923  strawberry  pulp  is 
quoted  at  £40. 

CONTINENTAL   CROP  CONDITIONS 

A  Danish  correspondent  reports  that  the  home  crop  of  pears  and  apples 
will  bo  small,  owing  mainly  to  the  cold  weather  during  the  blossoming  season. 
In  view  also  of  the  heavy  crops  last  year,  even  if  the  weather  had  been  favour- 
able, no  more  than  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  would  have  been 
expected.  The  crop  conditions  in  the  Tyrol  also  affect  the  situation  in  Denmark 
as  regards  possible  demand  for  transatlantic  fruit,  as  large  quantities  of  apples 
from  that  country  are  imported  for  the  season  until  December.  Present  indi- 
cations in  the  Tyrol  are  not  favourable,  and  a  third  of  a  normal  crop  only  is 
expected.  The  prospects  are  therefore  good  for  a  strong  demand  for  Canadian 
apples  from  the  start  of  the  season. 

A  Norwegian  correspondent  reports  unfavourable  home  crop  indications. 
\  \  Mcintosh  Red  and  Jonathan  can  be  shipped  early,  a  good  business  is  expected. 

A  Swedish  correspondent  reports  that  the  home  crop  will  be  much  shorter 
than  last  year.  His  advices  also  from  the  Tyrol  are  to  the  effect  that  the  crop 
will  be  inferior  to  last  year's  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

English  fruit  trade  journals  report  excellent  prospects  for  all  French  crops, 
but  a  50  per  cent  crop  only  in  Belgium.  In  Holland  plums  give  moderate  prom- 
ise, being  a  fair  crop  in  some  districts.  In  many  districts  apples,  pears  and 
cherries  are  only  fair  to  poor.  Cold  and  wet  weather  has  been  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  fruit. 

FRUIT  ADVERTISING 

The  National  Fruit  and  Potato  Trades'  Association  are  proceeding  with  the 
advertising  of  Australian  apples,  and  are  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Efforts 
also  continue  to  be  made  to  enlist  the  support  of  English  fruit-growers  in  similar 
propaganda  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Federation  of  Brokers  have  made  definite  arrangements  to  begin  adver- 
tising  of  all  imported  fruits  on  a  large  scale  on  October  1.  A  cess  of  §d!  per 
Lr<  is  to  be  placed  on  all  fruit  handled,  Jd.  to  be  charged  to  the  shipper, 
and  \'\.  to  the  broker.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  induce  the  wholesale 
buyer  to  contribute. 

CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  COLOMBIA 

Air.  J.  A.  Gonzales,  Consul  of  Colombia,  Montreal,  has  prepared  a  leaflet 
on  the  "  Consular  Regulations  of  Colombia,  with  certain  other  requirements  to 
be  observed  by  exporters  in  shipping  goods  to  the  Republic,"  which  is  now  ready 
for  distribution,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

Canadian  firms  desiring  information  with  reference  to  the  trade  of  Colombia 
are  invited  to  address  their  communications  to  the  Consul  of  Colombia,  Room 
136.  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
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THE   MARKET   FOR   APPLES   IN  ARGENTINA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires,  June  21,  1923. — While  the  Republic  of  Argentina  produces 
large  quantities  of  other  fruits,  for  climatic  reasons  apple  cultivation  is 
restricted  to  some  southern  localities,  chiefly  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Negro  and 
Chubut,  and  to  the  province  of  Mendoza.  The  Argentina  crop  is  out  of  season 
with  Canada  and  .the  United  States,  as  it  is  generally  sold  out  by  August  or 
early  September,  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  market  in  general  is  very  largely 
supplied  by  imported  apples.  The  United  States,  Chile,  Portugal,  and  latterly 
New  Zealand,  have  been  main  sources  of  supply. 

Statistics  by  origin  of  the  apple  imports  into  Argentina  are  given  here- 
under. These  statistics  indicate  "  estimated  average  price/'  which  is  determined 
by  the  Argentine  Government  by  means  of  periodic  questionnaires  issued  to 
the  trade.  These  statistics  are  therefore  on  a  price  basis  of  a  very  temporal y 
nature,  and  as  such  are  of  less  value  than  statistics  based  on  actual  quantities. 
For  instance  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  figures  for  1919,  1920,  and 
1921  are  much  more  the  result  of  price  fluctuations  than  of  variation  in  the 
actual  quantities  imported.  Uruguayan  figures  indicate  New  Zealand  and  United 
States  transhipments. 

Figures  are  not  yet  available  for  1922,  but  it  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  it  was  a  most  profitable  year.  High  prices  were  realized  and  consignments 
were  well  maintained,  although  total  quantities  were  probably  less  than  during 
1920. 

In   Dollars   Gold   (Official   valuat  ions  estimated   average  price.) 


1915  1919  1920  1921§ 

United  States   233,111  96,367  222,613  35,785 

Uruguay   33.800  700    30 

Italy   14,178  1,000  1.300  1,400 

Canada   9,500      65 

Potrugal   4,656  4,878    300 

United  Kingdom   2,000       

Spain   1,272  6  2,905  180 

Chile   60  17,162  27,379  33,324 

Other  countries   546  618  739   


Totals   299,123  120,731  254,936  71,084 


§Authorities  in  the  trade  state  that  the  1921  figures  appear  erroneous,  and  that  imports  probably 
exceeded  this  total. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  above  statistics  is  the  marked  increase  in 
imports  from  Chile.  While  New  Zealand  does  not  appear,  apples  from  this 
source  have  been  much  in  evidence  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  The  majority 
of  these  apples,  however,  reach  Argentina  some  months  prior  to  North  American 
shipments. 

PORT  CHARGES,  ETC. 

Apples  are  on  the  free  list,  but  there  are  a  number  of  minor  charges  to  be 
met  in  regard  to  all  import  shipments.  These  are  for  the  use  of  cranes,  slingagtv 
inspection,  and  a  small  statistical  fee.  In  total  these  charges  amount  to  about 
15  or  20  cents  per  case.  There  is  no  restriction  on  imports,  provided  the  apples 
are  in  sound  condition  and  free  from  pest.  A  certificate  of  origin  and  good 
health,  vised  by  the  Argentine  Consulate,  must  accompany  each  shipment. 

METHODS  OF  SHIPMENT 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  is  for  cased  fruit  (bushel  cases, 
standard  United  States  packing  and  grading),  each  case  containing  from  80  to 
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130  apples  but  not  more.  The  market  can  absorb  from  50,000  to  60,000  cases 
a  year  from  North  America.  Each  apple  should  be  separately  wrapped,  the 
case  Bhould  bear  a  eonspieuous  label,  and  the  variety  and  number  should  be 
clearly  indicated.  The  demand  for  barrelled  apples  does  not  exceed  12,000  to 
18.000  barrels  a  year,  and  so  far  has  been  practically  limited  to  Ben  Davis  and 
to  a  few  shipments  of  Winesaps. 

Grading  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  and,  generally  speaking,  the  larger 
the  apple  the  better.  A  standard  diameter  is  2-V  inches;  smaller  fruit  are  in 
little  demand. 

TYPES  REQUIRED 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Argentine  market  is  a  marked  preference,  to 
the  practical  seclusion  of  other  types,  for  apples  of  uniform  red  colour.  Almost 
any  red  variety  of  large  size  will  find  a  sale,  assuming  that  it  holds  well  under 
transportation.  Delicious  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  variety,  but 
Jonathans,  Winesaps,  King  David,  Rome  Beauty,  Arkansas  Black,  and  Northern 
Spies  are  all  acceptable.  On  the  other  hand,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  New  York 
Imperials  are  not  wanted,  and  as  stated  above,  a  limited  quantity  only  of 
barrelled  Ben  Davis  are  imported  annually. 

Green  or  yellow  apples,  however  excellent  in  quality  or  flavour,  or  apples 
of  2  inches  or  under  in  diameter,  will  find  little  sale,  possibly  excepting  the  New 
York  Pippin. 

A  well-known  importer  thus  summarizes  the  comparative  market  value 
of  the  various  types  of  apples  suitable  for  the  Argentine  market  which  have 
reached  Buenos  Aires  as  follows: — 

Delicious. — Variety  most  in  demand  at  present.    If  in  price,  large  quantities  can  be 

sold. 

Jonathan. — Excellent  for  this  market. 
Esopus  Spitsenberg. — Also  good,  but  a  risky  carrier. 
Rymer. — Very  acceptable  on  account  of  its  large  size. 
Winesap. — Very  acceptable. 

Stayman  Winesap. — Acceptable  to  a  lesser  degree  than  above. 

X  art  hern  Spy. — Lasting  qualities  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  hold 
well.    Have  been  imported  from  Chile. 

Commerce,  John  Sharp,  and  Stark. — These  could  be  imported  to  advantage,  but  up 
to  the  present  are  unknown  to  the  market. 

Munroe's  Favourite. — Large  size  and  lasting  qualities  make  these  acceptable. 

Five  Crown  Pippin  or  London  Pippin. — Good  for  eating  purposes  and  of  fairly  large 
size,  although  does  not  hold  well  unless  under  most  careful  packing  and  transportation. 
Careful  handling  necessary. 

Hoover. — Limited  quantities  only  of  these  should  be  sent  down. 

Rome  Beauty. — Regular   good   demand.     Sells   well    if   large-sized  fruits  only  were 

shipped. 

King  David. — Excellent  sale.  If  there  are  varieties  similar  in  colour  and  m  lasting 
properties,  these  also  could  be  imported. 

Nonpareils,  Scarlet. — Good  sale.  If  there  are  varieties  sinrlar  in  colour  and  in  lasting 
properties,  these  also  could  be  imported. 

Scarlet  Permain. — Ditto. 

Sharp's  Late  Red. — Could  be  imported  with  success,  but  not  yet  known  in  market. 
Rokewood. — Sold  very  well. 

Dougherty. — Has  not  much  appearance,  but  holds  well  and  is  late  annual. 

Traveller. — Could  be  imported  successfully,  but  not  known. 

New  York  Pippin. — Good  bouquet.  Although  of  yellow  colour,  it  has  some  demand. 
Five  hundred  cases  sufficient. 

Winter  Banana. — Can  be  imported  with  success. 
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Reinette  du  Canada. — An  excellent  apple,  but  rather  weak  under  transportation.  Few 
should  be  sent  (100  cases)  in  the  first  shipment.  These  should  be  of  large  sizes.  After  first 
shipments,  consignments  of  tlus  variety  should  be  stopped  until  next  season. 

Ben  Davis. — In  barrels  only.    Sells  fairly  well,  but  shipments  should  be  limited. 

The  demand  for  apples  is  fairly  steady  throughout  the  year,  but  competi- 
tion is  perhaps  at  its  keenest  from  October  to  December.  All  apples  should  be 
shipped  as  soon  as  possible  after  harvesting,  and  early  varieties  should  not  be 
included  in  late  season  shipments.  Local  fruit — that  is,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
and  grapes — reach  the  market  in  December,  and  it  is  considered  unwise  to  ship 
from  North  America  after  this  month. 

TRADING  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IMPORT  MARKET 

There  are  two  large  markets  in  Buenos  Aires,  equipped  with  chilling  and 
cold  storage  rooms  through  which  fruit  is  distributed.  One  method  of  distribu- 
tion is  for  the  importer  to  secure  quotations  from,  and  place  orders  with,  the 
shipper  by  cable,  paying  cash  against  documents  Buenos  Aires.  The  fruit  13 
stored  on  arrival  and  sold  to  the  smaller  jobbers  as  occasion  arises.  A  second 
and  more  usual  method  is  to  effect  sales  on  a  consignment  basis,  in  which  case 
the  shipper,  having  secured  a  responsible  and  experienced  agent,  forwards  con- 
signments on  open  account  for  sale  at  the  best  price  current,  the  usual  com- 
mission being  10  per  cent  on  the  total  sum  realized.  If  this  method  is  adopted, 
it  is  naturally  of  first  importance  that  the  shipper  should  have  every  confidence 
in  his  agent,  who  is  responsible  for  adjusting  claims  and  securing  payment 
from  the  buyers,  and  who  must  be  depended  upon  to  take  advantage  of  price 
fluctuations  and  market  opportunities. 

On  the  whole,  however,  while  the  consignment  business  offers  certain  dis- 
advantages, shipping  direct  to  the  importers,  cash  against  documents,  will  be 
found  difficult  to  arrange.  While  there  are  several  established  firms  in  Buenos 
Aires  of  highest  integrity  and  financial  standing,  which  import  for  their  own 
account,  they  generally  prefer  to  transact  new  business  on  a  commission  basis, 
and  shipping  direct  to  lesser  known  firms  for  payment  on  arrival  is  still  unsafe. 
This  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  wholesale  buyers  frequenting  the  import 
market  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to  meet  their  obligations  promptly. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  larger  and  more  responsible  importers  with  whom 
arrangements  for  direct  importation  on  their  own  account  might  be  made,  and 
of  a  number  of  experienced  agents  who  are  in  a  position  to  handle  Canadian 
shipments  on  a  consignment  basis,  are  available  upon  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  directions  of  the  importer  or  agent 
should  be  followed  with  scrupulous  care  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
"  rush  "  the  market,  nor  to  attempt  to  effect  an  economy  by  sending  down  a 
salesman  to  act  independently  of  the  established  importers.  Initial  shipment? 
should  be  restricted  to  1,500  or  2,000  cases  by  any  one  steamer.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line  (United  States  Shipping  Board)  from 
Seattle  has  already  encouraged  Okanagan  growers  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  market. 

ESTABLISHING  CANADIAN  APPLES  IN  THE  MARKET 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  the  United  States  figures  quoted  in  tlie 
statistical  table  include  a  number  of  Canadian  shipments  ex  New  York,  yet  the 
total  of  Canadian  consignments  to  Argentina  has  so  far  been  disappointing,  not 
in  quality  but  in  quantity.  Several  agents  and  importers  have  applied  to  this 
office  in  regard  to  Canadian  apples,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
profitable  business  may  not  be  done  during  the  coming  Canadian  season. 
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New  brands  from  interested  Bources  will  at  first  be  regarded  with  a  certain 
hesitancy,  and  In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  prove  ultimately 
:\d\ ant  am  om  to  the  shipper  to  assist  his  agent  by  means  of  a  certain  amount 
of  advertisement  or  propaganda.  The  wrappers  should  display  conspicuously 
and  attractively  the  shipper's  trade  mark  and  the  name  ''Canada"  as  the 
country  of  origin, 

CAMP    BEDS   FOR   BRITISH  MALAYA 

Tkaok  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore.  June  7.  1923.  As  trade  goes  in  British  Malaya,  there  is  a  very 
lair  ami  regular  demand  tor  camp  beds.  A  large  amount  of  this  trade  is  being 
done  by  one  United  States  manufacturer.  Consequently  there  is  no  reason 
why  Canada  should  not  compete  for  her  share  of  this  business.  One  large 
l'iiij;l i-h  Importing  house  told  the  writer  that  they  would  be  much  better  pleased 
ro  buy  from  within  the  Empire. 

The  demand  is  tor  a  light-weight  camp  bed  of  standard  sizes  that  will  fold 
up.  Owing  to  climatic  conditions,  the  metal  fittings  should  be  well  galvanized. 
The  American  .  amp  bed  alluded  to  above  is  made  of  hickory  wood  frame  parts, 
but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  Canadian  manufacturers  should  not 
use  the  native  rock  maple  or  other  suitable  woods.  The  canvas  is  either  green 
or  brown.  Importing  houses  here  are  paying  $40  (Canadian)  per  dozen°  less 
5  per  cent  cash,  but  plus  freight  and  other  charges.  An  illustration  of  this 
popular  American  make  is  shown  below. 


bed  i-  either  sold  with  mosquito  rods  or  without,  the  bigger  demand 
being  for  the  former.  The  mosquito  nets  themselves  are  sold  separate  and  are 
no  concern  of  the  camp  bed  manufacturer.  This  seems  to  be  a  line  in  which 
Canadian  manufacturers  should  compete.  Firms  interested  should  forward  a 
-ample  bed  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Singapore,  if  they  can  sell 
under  $40  per  dozen,  which  will  be  necessary  at  first,  to  cut  in  on  this  market. 

BRITISH  MALAYA  EXPORTS  OF  PARA  RUBBER 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  has 
transmitted  a  table  giving  the  table  of  exports  of  para  rubber  from  British 
MoLy  '  by  countries'  during  the  last  quarter  of  1921,  the  year  1922  and  the 
first  five  months  of  the  present  year,  These  statistics  which  were  obtained  from 
the  Import  and  Export  Office,  Singapore,  as  well  as  the  new  Rubber  Restriction 
Ordinance  which  has  just  been  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  may  be 
consulted  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service.  Ottawa. 
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TRADE  NOTES   FROM   THE   MIDDLE  EAST 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Mvddiman 

Singapore,  June  9.  1923. — Like  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1922.  which  were 
of  an  aggregate  value  of  $5,623,206  <,S.S.t.  showed  a  decrease  from  the  total  of 
1921,  which  stood  at  $7,458,302  (S.S.  i.  Imports  into  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased,  being  valued  at  $89,500,000  in  1922.  against  $56,797,261 
in  1921.  This  was  largely  due  to  renewed  buying  of  rubber  at  somewhat  better 
prices.  European  countries  are  regaining  pre-war  markets  in  tne  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  decrease  of  American  exports  to  this  colony 
from  $32*240,408  in  1921  to  $8,096  203  S.S.i  in  1922.  The  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Siam  and  French  Indo-China  amounted  in  1922  to  somewhat  over 
$1,000,000  (SJ3.)  with  each  country,  of  which  80  per  cent  in  each  case  repre- 
sented imports  from  the  United  States.  The  criterion  of  conditions  in  these 
countries  is  rice,  of  which  the  exportable  surplus  for  the  year  was  good  and  the 
price-  fair. 

IMPORTS  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA 

Statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  British  Malaya  for  1922  show  that  import? 
were  valued  at  £52.637.431  and  exports  at  £53.028.9-44.  giving  a  gross  total  of 
£105,666,375.  Imports  of  manufactured  articles  were  valued  at  £13.786.245. 
and  of  these  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £6.362.213  and  British  possessions 
£2.458,205.  Next  on  the  list  is  Japan  with  £1.402.739  and  the  Continent-  of 
Europe  with  £1,263,018.  The  United  States  was  Malaya's  best  customer  for 
raw  materials  with  $21,522,335.  this  figure  being  chiefly  made  up.  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  exports  of  rubber  and  tin.  The  Continent  of  Europe  comes  second 
in  this  category  with  £5.745.748.  with  the  United  Kingdom  third  at  £4.983.595. 

Leading  Imports. — On  the  import  side  mention  may  be  made  of  cotton 
piece-goods,  imported  largely  from  Lancashire,  valued  at  £2.992.083.  and  cotton 
sarong-  £1  294.833:  machine:;-  £1.180.719;  and  ironware.  £567.591.  Cgar- 
ettes  were  valued  at  £2.248.516  (  9.500.000  pounds*,  and  condensed  milk  at- 
£1.012.357  1 557.915  eases).  These  would  appear  to  be  enormous  quantities  for 
such  a  sparsely  populated  Territory"  as  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  the  explana- 
tion is  that  neighbouring  places  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  are  supplied  through 
Penang  and  Singapore,  two  great  distributing  ports.  Singapore  in  particular  is 
an  important  coaling  station.  Last  year's  imports  of  coal  to  the  Peninsula 
amounted  to  540.154  tons,  valued  at  £1.221.148. 

RUBBER  RESTRICTION'  DIFFICULTIES 

With  regard  to  the  price-fixing  cartel  for  rubber  for  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. Federated  Malay  St au-s.  and  Ceylon,  recriminations  have  taken  place 
owing  to  the  scheme  not  having  worked  as  speedily  as  was  anticipated.  The 
legal  adviser  in  urging  the  passing  of  the  amended  Rubber  Restriction  Ordin- 
ance with  the  object  of  strengthening  the  law.  stated  that  u  there  have  been 
false  declarations  of  acreage  of  rubber,  false  declarations  of  export.  Bribery 
has  been  rife,  smuggling  has  been  carried  on  extensively,  and  coupons  have 
been  forged.''  The  Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Singapore  is  essentially 
a  free  trade  port  *  as  well  as  the  Planters'  Association  and  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  smuggling.  How  great  this  is.  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Signs  go  to  show  that  there  will  be  a  rigorous  tightening  up 
of  preventive  measures  at  the  pons.  A  special  committee  of  the  Singapore 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has,  however,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  had  not  yet 
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been  proved  conclusively  that  the  excess  of  Malayan  exports  over  and  above 
passed  through  the  customs  was  due  mainly  to  smuggling,  as  no 
doubl  it  could  be  accounted  for  partly  by  liquidation  of  stocks,  and  that,  there- 
circumstancea  did  not   appear  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  drastic 
oi  touted  against  the  free  import  of  rubber  into  the  port  of  Singa- 
pore. 

TIN  OUTPUT 

\t  present  the  world's  consumption  and  production  of  tin  should  about 
balance-.  The  Malay  Spates  are  the  chief  producer,  contributing,  according  to 
i  .  hard  Kedmaync.  36  per  cent  of  the  world's  output;  then  comes  Bolivia 
and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  with  about  20  to  15  per  cent  respectively. 
1' be  Strains  Settlements  again  heads  the  list  in  smelting  with  a  capacity  of 
about  08.OOO  tons,  Great  Britain  follows  with  a  capacity  of  around  34,000  tons, 
and  the  (United  States  third  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons.  As  tin  is  of  great 
importance  besides  in  other  lines  in  the  making  of  certain  alloys,  such  as 
bronze,  fusible  metal,  pewter,  Babbit  metal  and  type  metal,  and  its  sources 
are  few.  would  it  not  be  well  for  any  Canadian  firm  using  large  quantities  to 
consider  if  they  might  not  do  better  for  themselves  to  purchase  direct  in  this 
market  rather  than  indirectly? 


THE  MARKET  OF  BRTISH  MALAYA 

By  P.  W.  Ward 

[Fanner  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  "Purchases  by 
'!'■  U  r  and  Indent"  in  No.  1012;  "Rubber  Estate  Demands,"  in  1013;  "Mining 
Demands."  in  Xo.  1014;  "Foodstuffs,"  in  No.  1015;  and  "Household  Articles,"  in  the 
last  number  (No.  1016).] 

Household  Articles — Continued 

[All  prices  are  in  Straits  currency  ($1  —  56  cents  Canadian).  From  15  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  represents  the  "  spread  "  between  importers'  buying  and  selling  price.] 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  any  real  effort  to  develop  business  for  elec- 
tric stoves,  heaters,  irons,  toasters,  grills,  kettles,  etc.,  can  be  suggested.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  an  overload  exists  at  present  in  connection  with  electric  power 
service,  and  in  Singapore  offices  and  a  portion  of  the  residential  district  light- 
ing is  prohibited  from  6  to  9  p.m.  daily.  There  is,  of  course,  a  growing  demand 
for  eleetric  filament  lamps  and  all  the  leading  makers  are  represented.  These 
are  also  extensively  advertised  day  by  day  and  competition  is  brisk.  One 
Canadian  plant  is  making  an  effort  to  introduce  its  product.  The  English 
bayonet-point  contact  is  in  use  and  not  the  screw  contact. 

COOKING  UTENSILS 

Over  8500,000  worth  of  cooking  utensils  were  imported  during  1921,  and 
this  value  will  undoubtedly  increase  year  by  year.  China  is  credited  with 
one-fifth  of  the  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Holland  with  one-fifth  each, 
Japan  with  one-seventh,  and  Belgium  with  one-twentieth.  Much  of  the  import 
from  China  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  total  not  already  referred  to 
covers  ware  for  native  use,  chiefly  tin. 
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The  two  classes  of  cooking  utensil  most  in  evidence  are  cast-iron  ware 
and  enamelled  ware.  The  following  illustrations  give  an  idea  of  commonly 
used  utensils  in  cast-iron.  The  numbers  represent  (1)  saucepan,  (2)  stew  pan, 
(3)  frying  pan,  (4)  boiler,  (5)  kettle. 


With  a  view  to  giving  some  idea  of  prices,  the  following  retail  prices  of  cast- 
iron  saucepans,  similar  to  that  shown  in  illustration,  are  appended: — 

No.        Capacity.  Tinned  Enamelled 

inside.  inside. 
  $1  90   

  2  20* 

  2  65    $2  90 

  3  25  

  3  95   

  4  15'    4  50 

4;  85    5  00 

  5  60    5  90 

  6  40    6  75 

  7  00   

  7  50    7  90 

  8  50    8  50 

Enamelled  ware  is  responsible  for  a  growing  yearly  import,  and  while 
German  sources  of  supply  were  undercutting  all  others  by  a  large  percentage 
some  little  while  ago,  English  brands  are  again  appearing,  and  Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  not  find  it  impossible  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  trade.  More 
than  one  effort  is  being  made  just  now  by  exporters  in  the  Dominion  to  intro- 
duce their  product  to  the  colony. 


1 

1  pint 

2 

H  " 

3 

2  " 

4 

3  " 

5 

4  " 

6 

6  " 

7 

8  " 

8 

10  " 

9  . 

12  '•' 

10 

14  " 

11 

16  " 

12 

20  " 
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Some  leading  lines  in  enamelled  ware,  as  soon  on  the  British  Malaya 
market,  are  illustrated  below.  The  numbers  represented  are:  (1)  lipped  sauce- 
pan. 1 1?  i  trviim  pan,  (3)  basin.  (4)  pie  dish,  (5)  double  saucepan,  (6)  ewer. 


Enamelled  frying  pans,  6^-inch  90  cents,  7J-ijnch  $1;  lipped  saucepans, 
with  cover,  1-pint  80  cents,  2-pint  $1,  3-pint  $1.10;  pie  dishes,  6J-inch  40  cents, 
7-inch  45  cents,  8-inch  50  cents,  9-inch  70  cents,  are  some  of  the' local  selling 
prices  of  these  articles. 

MOWERS  AND  SCYTHES 

A  certain  amount  of  business  is  procurable  in  lawn  mowers.  United  King- 
dom manufacturers  control  the  trade  at  present.  One  Canadian  house  is  about 
to  make  an  effort  to  introduce  its  product.  English  models  are  selling  at  the 
present  time  at  $42.50  (14-inch)  and  $49.50  (18-inch). 

Tennis  lawns  are  a  feature  in  the  chief  centres  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
but  the  Malay  kabun  (gardener)  is  more  adept  with  the  scythe  in  grass  cutting 
than  in  using  a  mower.  Scythe  blades  of  English  manufacture  were  selling 
recently  at  $3.90  and  scythe  handles  at  $3. 

BOXES  AND  TRUNKS 

The  1921  import  of  leather  boxes  and  trunks  was  a  comparatively  small 
one  compared  with  normal  possibilities,  the  value  reaching  only  $136,097,  in 
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which  the  small  item  of  $400  is  credited  to  Canada.  One  Canadian  house  has 
been  represented  in  the  territory  during  the  past  three  years  and  an  increasing 
business  is  being  secured.  An  endeavour  is  being  made  by  this  house  to  pui 
in  a  more  extensive  selling  campaign  in  the  colony.  China  and  Japan  control 
the  trade  in  cheap  lines  of  trunks,  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  securing 
the  better  quality  business. 

Three-ply  and  veneer  trunks  are  popular  and  the  fitted  wardrobe  trunk 
is  making  headway.  The  36-inch  three-ply  trunk,  covered  with  brown  and 
green  waterproof  canvas  and  bound  with  four  battens,  has  been  selling  at 
$40.  Well-constructed  fibre  trunks,  with  full  brass  reinforcement,  run  from 
$55  up;  wardrobe  trunks  from  $155. 

Suit  cases,  kit  bags  and  hand  bags  sell  in  fair  quantity ;  English-made 
cowhide  bags  with  two  wing  lever  locks,  studded  bottom  and  canvas  print 
lining  were  recently  quoted  at  $27.50  (20-inch j,  $30  (22-inch),  $32.50  (24-inch), 
and  $34.50  (26-inch). 

FILTERS 

The  prevalance  of  fever  in  British  Malaya  necessitates  the  utmost  care 
being  taken  in  regard  to  drinking  water  supplies  and  filters  are  a  domestic- 
imperative.  General  sizes  in  demand  run  from  two  to  six  gallons  capacity.  The 
Berkfield,  Cheavin  and  Pasteur-Chamberland  are  types  in  evidence,  the  latter 
ranging  from  $34  for  the  2-gallon  size  to  $75.90  for  the  6-gallon  size. 

REFRIGERATORS 

British  Malaya  being  essentially  tropical,  it  will  be  readily  appreciated 
that  a  definite  market  exists  for  refrigerators,  and  ice  a  daily  requirement  for 
food  storage  purposes.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  compete 
in  this  connection  as  there  are  no  better  refrigerators  procurable  than  tho^e 
being  turned  out  by  certain  factories  in  the  Dominion.  A  future  consideration, 
however,  will  be  the  ability  of  the  local  Chinese  furniture  makers  to  control 
the  market  for  this  line.  At  present  they  are  not  making  any  decided  effort  to 
do  so. 

Refrigerators  for  the  tropics  should  be  of  well-seasoned,  kiln-dried  oak 
with  brass-plated  fittings  and  re-tinned  woven  wire  shelves,  and  preferably 
fitted  with  metal  castors.  Recent  specifications  and  local  selling  prices  were 
as  follows: — 

Height         Weight  Depth  Price  Height         Weight  Depth  Price 

37,}  in.  ISA  in.  12   in.  $  59  50  42}  in.  I7hin.  29  in.  $115  00 

39}  in.  15   in.  21}  in.  85  00 

REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1921-22 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne 

V 

Importations   of   Interest   to   Canadians—  Continued 

motor  car  and  cycle  tires 

Coincident  with  the  decrease  in  the  imports  of  motor  cars,  a  marked,  con- 
traction in  the  supplies  of  tires  from  abroad  in  1921-22  is  also  shown.  The 
Australian  tire  industry  is  strongly  entrenched  behind  a  high  tariff  wall,  and 
of  the  six  or  more  companies  operating  in  the  various  states,  three  are  powerful 
concerns  with  large  capital  resources  at  their  command.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  surprising  that  the  imports  still  remain  at  so  large  a  figure. 
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The  importation  of  rubber  tires  and  tubes  and  solid  tires  is  shown  in  the 

appended  table:  — 


1920-21 

1921-22 

-(-Increase 

Country    of  origin. 

Value 

Value 

— Decrease 

£  67,502 

—  £103,024 

  243,289 

86,019 

—  157,270 

30,225 

+  27,439 

455 

—  431 

122,011 

—  8,952 

Italv  

  23.279 

10,519 

—  12,760 

......  281 

69 

—  212 

269,656 

—  382,473 

Other  foreign  countries  

  189 

1 

—  188 

£1,224,328 

£586,457 

—  £637,871 

A  ivport  upon  the  marketing  of  rubber  goods  which  appeared  in  Commercial 
no  Journal  No.  1004  contains  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  importation  of 
rubber  goods  of  all  kinds  into  Australia  and  the  competition  of  domestic  manu- 
facturers. 

IMPORTS  OF  CARBIDE  OF  CALCIUM 

Fur  an  extended  period  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  carbide  was 
Imposed  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  order  to  protect  the  industry 
established  at  Hobart  during  the  period  of  the  war.  This  industry  had  received 
financial  assistance  from  the  Government  of  Tasmania.  In  December,  1922, 
the  embargo  was  removed  on  account  of  domestic  production  being  inadequate 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The  heavy  customs  duty  of  £7  10s. 
per  ton  on  carbide,  in  addition  to  the  natural  protection  of  ocean  freight  and 
other  importing  charges,  provides  a  great  advantage  to  the  Hobart  industry, 
and  is  a  formidable  competitive  obstacle  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  over- 
come. 

The  imports  during  the  two  years  from  the  principal  countries  of  origin 

were  as  follows: — 


Country  of  origin. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Decrease 

  £  2,448 

£  2,448 

  26,341 

63 

26,278 

1,259 

2,682 

  1,779 

222 

1,557 

  £34,525 

£1,544 

£32,981 

IMPORTS  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  cement  industry  in  Australia,  importa- 
tions  are  gradually  ceasing.  Certain  British  brands  still  hold  a  portion  of  the 
trade.  They  have  been  on  the  market  for  a  great  many  years  and  continue  to 
be  specified  in  certain  construction  work,  but  will  ultimately  be  displaced  by 
the  local  product.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  given  in  the  following 
table:  — 

1921-22 


Quantity 

Value 

 Cwt.  396,580 

£80,666 

 "  19,880 

4,401 

..    ..  "  7,200 

1,(849 

 "  940 

314 

 "  46,820 

8,140 

 "  6,040 

1,648 

 '  "  6,720 

1,166 

 "  540 

398 

Total  from  all  countries 


Cwt.  485,220 


£98,772 
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IMPORTS  OF  PLASTER  OF  PARIS 

In  1920-21  imports  of  plaster  of  paris  were  30,840  cwt.  valued  at  £21,219. 
In  1921-22  the  imports  were  32,020  cwt.  valued  at  £19,591,  the  principal  supplies 
coming  from  the  following  countries: — 


1921-22 

Quantities  Value 

United  Kingdom  Cwt.     5,980  £  3,597 

Canada  "        2,060  971 

France  "          940  563 

Italy  "           60  45 

United  States  "      22,980  14,415 


32,020  £19,591 


As  with  cement,  the  expansion  of  the  Australian  manufacture  of  plaster  is 
gradually  closing  the  door  on  imports.  After  the  cessation  of  supplies  from 
Canada  for  some  years,  imports  to  the  extent  of  5,720  cwt.,  valued  at  £2,930, 
were  received  in  1920-21,  which,  however,  declined  to  2,060  cwt.  of  a  value  of 
£971  in  1921-22. 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds — including  print- 
ing, wall  and  wrapping  paper — paper  board,  stationery  and  stationers'  supplies 
amounted  to  £8,978,897  in  1920-21  and  £4,855,564  in  1921-22,  a  decrease  of 
£4,123,333.  Eliminating  the  item  of  printing  paper,  which  is  dealt  with  under 
a  separate  heading,  the  other  lines  of  paper  boards,  stationery,  etc.,  imported 
from  Canada  in  1920-21  and  1921-22  are  shown  thus:— 


1920-21 

1921-22 

+ Increase 

Imports    from  Canada 

Value 

Value 

— Decrease 

  £  217 

—  £  217 

  267 

£  12 

—  255 

27 

—  27 

  4,606 

2,330 

—  2,276 

  22,987 

6,529 

—  16,458 

  37,302 

22,811 

—  14,491 

306 

+  306 

  223,089 

49,037 

—  174,052 

  88,384 

12,079 

—  76,305 

  4,125 

915 

—  3,210 

..-   886 

1,578 

+  692 

Cards,  playing,  in  sheet  or  cut  

124 

+  124 

.  ..   485 

58 

—  427 

  950 

1,973 

+  1,023 

,   14,992 

597 

—  14,395 

£398,317 

£98,349 

—  £299,968 

Statistical  details  of  the  importations  of  all  kinds  of  paper  for  1921-22, 
showing  country  of  origin  and  values,  can  be  obtained  by  those  interested  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

AUSTRALIAN  PRINTING  PAPER  REQUIREMENTS 

The  imports  under  this  classification  show  the  large  decrease  of  £1,941,145 
in  the  total  value  of  the  imports  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year.  Whilst 
smaller  quantities  were  imported,  deflation  of  prices  was  a  material  factor  in 
the  lower  import  values  recorded. 

In  comparison  with  1920-21,  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports  from 
Canada  was  £276,847,  but  this  reduction  compares  more  than  favourably  with 
the  more  pronounced  decreases  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Sweden, 
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the  United  States  and  other  sources  of  supply.  The  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  less  by  £348,098;  from  Norway  by  £278,257;  from  Sweden  bv 
£575,81  I;  and  from  the  United  States  bv  £302,9i2.  Of  the  total  value  of  print- 
ing paper  imported,  newsprint  in  rolls  amounted  to  £1,459,684,  in  flat  sheets  to 
681,955,  and  other  classes  Buch  as  machine  finished  and  lithographic  paper  to 
£402,358.  Canada  supplied  newsprint  in  rolls  to  the  extent  of  £703,735,  m  the 
rlat  (o  i'S.%2.  and  other  printing  papers  to  the  value  of  £32,505. 

these  trade  returns  were  computed,  the  special  preference  of  £3  per 
too  "ii  newsprint  manufactured  on  the  United  Kingdom  only  has  been  a  serious 
detriment  to  Canadian  paper  mills  maintaining  their  old-established  trade  in 
Australia.  The  trend  of  the  trade  in  recent  years  is  disclosed  in  the  comparative 
statement  appended  showing  the  principal  countries  of  origin  and  value  of  the 
imports. 


Imports   of   printing  pap»>r 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

t'mttxl  Kingdom  

  £  63,292 

£929,109 

£581,011 

Canada  

  503,157 

980,582 

703,735 

2,595 
22,793 

7,872 

Finland  

28,664 

12,255 

15,487 

4,372 

123,976 

9,802 

555,845 

277,588 

892,094 

316,280 

333,783 

30,871 

  £1,422,472 

£3,885,142 

£1,943,997 

The  relative  importance  of  each  Australian  state,  as  a  market  for  printing 
paper,  is  outlined  in  the  following  schedule  denoting  the  value  importcj  in  1920-21 

and  1921-22:— 

Australian  States 
Now  South  Wales..  . 

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia. .  . . 
Western  Australia..  . 
Tasmania  

C3„S8U''2  £1,943,997 


1920-21  1921-22 

£1,766,784  £824,186 

1,378,631  763,703 

295,058  164,322 

254,712  115,603 

167,298  69,142 

22,656  7,041 


PARCHMENT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

vegetable  parchment  to  the  value  of  £40,689  (as  compared  with 
335  in  the  previous  year)  was  imported  into  Australia  in  1921-22,  besides 
which  ordinary  parchment  paper  to  the  value  of  £3,832  is  also  credited  in  the 
trade  returns. 

Practically  all  the  true  vegetable  parchment  came  from  Belgium,  while  the 
hulk  of  t lie  ordinary  parchment  was  from  the  United  Kingdom.    The  associated 

perative  butter  factories  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  usually  combine 
for  the  purchase  of  their  requirements  from  year  to  year.  When  the  quality  ot 
the  parchment  has  been  proved  by  previous  shipments,  minimum  orders  for  50 
tons  in  one  shipment  are  given  by  the  butter  companies. 

The  export  seasori  commences  in  August,  but  purchases  of  the  required 

bment  are,  in  normal  years,  made  in  February  of  each  year.  There  is  also 
business  done  the  year  round  in  this  class  of  paper  for  butter  packing  and  other 
requirements.  Hitherto,  Canadian  manufacturers  have  not  exploited  the  trade 
in  either  parchment  or  ordinary  grease-proof  papers. 

The  sizes  of  parchment  paper  in  chief  demand  are:  48-inch  by  12-inch, 
•  igl  (  30  to  32  pounds  per  ream,  and  30-inch  by  20-inch,  weight  20  to  22 
pounds  per  ream. 
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APPLE   WRAPPING  PAPEPv 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  apple  wrapping  paper  in  1921-22  was  £15,951, 
as  compared  with  £87,751  in  the  previous  year  and  with  £20,704  in  1919-20. 
The  size  of  the  thin,  tough,  white  tissue  paper  imported  for  wrapping  apples  is 
20  by  30  inches,  not  to  exceed  8^  pounds  per  ream,  packed  in  bales  containing 
24  reams  of  480  sheets. 

Norway  and  Sweden  have  hitherto  supplied  practically  all  this  paper,  of 
which  it'  is  estimated  2,500  bales  are  required  for  a  normal  season. 

Samples  and  quotations  upon  a  f.o.b.  steamer  or  sailing  ship  basis  sent  to 
this  office  will  be  promptly  submitted  to  the  chief  importers  in  Hobart  and  Mel- 
bourne. Orders  for  the  1924  season  will  likely  be  placed  in  September,  1923; 
hence  Canadian  manufacturers  of  suitable  tissue  should  make  a  prompt  effort 
to  secure  at  least  a  portion  of  this  trade. 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Included  in  the  miscellaneous  schedule  of  the  1921-22  Australian  imports 
from  Canada  are  a  number  of  items  of  varying  magnitude,  and  of  such  a  diver- 
sified character  as  confectionery,  oils,  hops,  fibres,  resins,  mustard,  seeds,  yarns, 
sewing  machines,  gramaphones  and  parts,  separators,  paints  and  varnishes,  fancy 
goods,  watches,  jewellery,  films,  cameras,  typewriters,  aluminium  goods,  china 
and  glassware,  adhesives,  disinfectants,  cartridges,  powder,  explosives,  inks  and 
stains,  brushware,  combs,  batteries,  asbestos  packing,  canoes,  etc. 

These  commodities  are  quoted  to  illustrate  that  many  lines  of  Canadian 
manufacture  have  been  successfully  placed  on  the  Australian  market,  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  taking  a  practical  interest 
in  the  export  trade. 

MANUFACTURERS  CULTIVATING  EXPORT  TRADE 

Canadian  manufacturers  seeking  a  market  for  their  products  in  Australia 
are  referred  to  a  report  from  this  office  upon  Manufacturers'  Agents  in  Aus- 
tralia, which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intellignce  Journal  No.  969  (August  20, 
1922),  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  capable  and  energetic  local  representation 
in  order  that  Australian  buyers  may  be  regularly  and  persistently  canvassed  on 
their  behalf.  British,  United  States,  Continental  and  other  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  many  Canadians  who  have  been  guided  by  past  experience,  find  such 
representation  productive  of  the  best  results.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Australian  importers  are  accustomed  to  buying  in  the  world's  markets,  and  to 
being  called  upon  either  by  the  local  agents  of  leading  oversea  factories  or  by 
the  direct  travelling  representatives  from  the  factories  who  visit  Australia  at 
regular  intervals.  There  are  also  many  branch  houses  of  oversea  manufac- 
turers— particularly  of  agricultural  and  other  heavy  machinery — established  in 
Australia.  These  agents  and  representatives  are  invariably  armed  with  samples 
and  quotations  on  a  c.i.f.  or  c.i.f .  &  e.  basis  at  main  Australian  ports. 

The  mere  production  of  a  catalogue  and  prices  at  factory — in  many 
instances  at  inland  points  from  which  to  ocean*  ports  of  shipment  it  is  difficult 
to  compute  transportation  costs,  and  which  many  Canadian  exporters  consider 
sufficient  to  initiate  business — is  mostly  a  waste  of  time  and  effort.  The  experi- 
ence of  this  office  in  endeavouring  to  elicit  the  interest  of  prospective  buyers  is 
that  c.i.f.  prices  are  given  prompt  consideration  when  those  on  any  other 
foundation  receive  but  cursory  attention.  The  regular  service  to  Australia  of 
the  fine  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  which 
are  doing  so  much  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  Canadian  export  trade,  affords 
greater  shipping  facilities  than  formerly  existed.  Information  as  to  freight  rates 
are  readily  available  to  Dominion  manufacturers  and  exporters  at  its  offices  at 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver  and  other  points. 
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SAMPLES    VM)  Till  IK  COVERING  LETTERS  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Tuu>i:  ( \i.m m  issulxkr  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  11,  1923. — Considerable  annoyance  and  loss  is 

ttoned  in  tie  Caribbean  countries  each  year  through  the  fact  that  Canadian 
9i  ::•!•'•  s  i  nd  their  covering  letters  almost  invariably  travel  to  their  destinations 
I  '<  r<  nt  routes.  The  samples  arrive  from  Canadian  ports  and  the  letters 
«  w  York.  In  the  majority  of.  cases  the  letters  arrive  first  and  are  filed 
and  may  be  forgotten  before  the  sample  turns  up.  As  it  seems  improbable  that 
It--  -  :•  and  pan-el  post  mails  will  be  carried  to  the  Caribbean  by  the  same  ship 
for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  suggested  that  all  samples  forwarded  to  Caribbean 
uld  bear,  marked  upon  them,  the  date  of  mailing  of  the  covering 
lett(  r  and  a  statement  of  its  contents.  Thus  a  sample  might  bear  some  legend 
similar  to  the   following:   "Covering  letter  introducing  goods,  stating  prices, 

m  bs  and  terms  of  business,  mailed  Montreal,  July  11,  1923." 

\  glance  at  such  a  statement  informs  the  Caribbean  merchant  of  the  ship 
upon  winch  the  covering  letter  may  be  expected,  and  he  puts  the  sample  aside 
bo  b(  brought  forward  with  the  mail  of  that  ship.  This  added  convenience  of 
Linking  sample  to  owerir^g  letter  will  result  in  the  consideration  of  many  samples 
which  in  the  past  have  been  permanently  discarded. 


VISITS  OF  FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  CANADIAN 

CONNECTIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  10,  1923. — The  exodus  of  business  men  from  the 
tropics  is  in  full  trek  from  May  until  August  and  at  the  moment  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  importers  of  this  colony  are  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  United  States,  ostensibly  on  holidays,  but  in  reality  transacting  quite  a 
bit  of  business  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  season.  Many  firms  in  the  tropics 
arrange  for  the  absence  of  one  partner  each  year;  indeed  some  representative 
of  almost  every  firm  of  importance  finds  it  necessary  to  spend  some  portion  of 
the  summer  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  writer  has  repeatedly  paid  his  adieux  to  merchants  and  manufacturers' 
representatives  on  the  New  York  boat,  and  has  taken  occasion  to  urge  that 
they  visit  their  Canadian  connections7.  Almost  invariably  such  a  promise  is 
given;  almost  invariably  when  the  gentleman  in  question  returns,  he  has  failed 
to  visit  Canada  through  the  pressure  of  business  and  pleasure  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  doubly  regrettable;  the  Canadian  exporter  misses  the  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  acquaintanceship  with  his  representatives  and  the  oppor- 
tunity  for  introducing  such  representatives  to  the  latest  developments  in  his 
domestic  sales  campaign;  in  many  cases  the  agent  is  becoming  acquainted 
with  rival  lines  in  the  United  States  during  his  visit  there.  It  would  be  profit- 
able for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  have  their  foreign 
connections,  particularly  in  the  Caribbean  area,  visit  Canada  upon  their  summer 
excursions. 
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TRADE  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  July  4,  1923. — The  weekly  industrial  Bourse  of  Wednesday,  the  4th, 
was  marked  by  great  activity.  Belgian  factories  are  temporarily  bombarded 
with  orders,  in  anticipation  of  a  further  rise  in  prices.  In  brief,  there  is  a  distinct 
industrial  boom  in  Belgium.  This  activity  is,  however,  tributary  to  exchange 
and  should  the  pound  sterling  and  dollar  drop,  the  drop  would  immediately 
adversely  affect  the  industrial  situation  here. 

The  demand  for  export  is  general  and  comes  from  all  countries,  except 
England,  where  buyers  are  holding  out  expecting  the  franc  to  be  cheaper  still. 

Glass  factories  are  working  under  excellent  conditions.  Construction, 
building  and  mechanical,  is  still  continuing  to  proceed  apace  and  satisfactory 
business  is  reported  from  textile  factories. 

During  May  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  into  Belgium  dropped  27  per 
cent  by  weight  and  9  per  cent  by  values,  over  the  preceding  month,  being 
slightly  better  than  the  March  figures.  Exports  showed  a  slight  increase  by 
weight,  but  a  decrease  by  values.  Imports  of  food  products  from  United  States 
were  35-6  million  kilos,  as  against  34-8  in  April,  but  values  were  lower,  May 
showing  43-4  million  francs  against  45-9  for  April.  Raw  material  and  slightly 
worked  up  goods  from  United  States  show  a  big  increase,  rising  from  18-4 
million  francs  in  April  to  52-8  million  francs  in  May.  Cotton,  asphalt,  and 
coal  were  principally  responsible  for  the  increase.  American  manufactured 
goods  show  a  smaller  increase,  rising  from  19-8  million  to  24-3  million  francs. 

Ten  recent  cargoes  from  Canada  include  shipments  of  wheat,  asbestos, 
tires,  rubber-soled  shoes,  meats  (hams,  bacon,  and  sausages),  lard,  oatmeal, 
flour,  cheese,  hay,  tobacco,  whisky,  and  hops. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  financial  Bourse  recorded  more  than  average 
activity;  bank  stocks  and  mortgages  have  shown  a  slight  but  definite  improve- 
ment. 

Government  bonds  are  generally  being  neglected  and  the  public  is  invest- 
ing in  industrial  stocks.  With  the  continued  depreciation  in  Belgian  currency 
and  the  consequent  increased  cost  of  living,  investors  are  hastening  to  put  their 
money  in  industrials  producing  tangible  values. 

CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  June  30,  1923. — The  commercial  situation  in  Mexico  has 
shown  no  changes  of  importance  during  the  past  three  months,  pending  th? 
settlement  of  various  matters,  among  the  principal  of  which  are  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "Banco  Unico  "  (Sole  Bank  of  Issue),  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  Government  bonded  debt,  and  the  outcome  of  conferences  being  held 
between  representatives  of  the  Mexican  and  United  States  Governments  in 
Mexico  City. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  National  Debt  the 
Government  has  undertaken  to  hypothecate  annually  the  total  proceeds  of  the 
export  duty  of  petroleum,  together  with  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  National  Railways,  and  the  whole  of  their  net  profits. 

The  cotton  industry  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  high  prices  of  raw 
material,  the  brewing  industry  from  a  reduced  demand,  combined  with  high 
taxes  and  heavy  railroad  freight  rates,  but  in  other  lines  of  manufacture  con- 
ditions are  normal,  with  satisfactory  demand. 
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FREE  PCfctTS 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Governirient  will,  at  an  early  date,  establish 
free  ports  al  the  oities  of  Guaymas,  Elincon  Antonio,  Salina  Cruz,  and  Puerto 
M  \  o  1 1  e  firei  named  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
about  300  null's  from  the  mouth,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 

of  Mexico,  Salina  CniZ  and  Puerto  Mexico  form  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
termini  respectively  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  and  Rincon  Antonio  is 
situated  on  the  same  line  in  the  interior.  The  scheme,  which  permits  the 
entrance  of  merchandise  into  limited  areas,  of  the  Republic  without  the  pay- 
ment of  customs  duties,  is  expected  to  result  in  a  greatly  increased  traffic  at 
I  :.e  point-  mentioned,  and  its  operation  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

L.  M.  B.  Meykrs,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Trinidad 

Barbados,  July  4,  1923. — The  railways  have  rescinded  the  embargo  placed 
against  molasses  shipped  in  puncheons,  and  increased  the  classification  rating 
for  less  than  carload  lots  from  third  to  second  class,  effective  on  the  1st  of 
January  next. 

Flour  is  in  a  fair  supply  for  local  requirements  with  very  little  for  export. 
Putter  is  fully  stocked,  as  are  oats.  Potatoes  are  scarce  and  those  now  being 
red*  are  of  inferior  quality.  Canadian  hay  arrivals  are  quoted  at  $42.50  per 
ton  of  2.000  pounds.  The  market  is  bare  of  large  codfish,  but  medium  is  in 
fair  supply.  Mackerel  are  not  being  offered,  and  no  recent  sales  have  been 
made  oi  salmon.  Lumber  is  in  fair  supply.  Owing  to  the  recent  rise  in  price 
of  pitch  pine,  orders  are  only  being  placed  for  immediate  requirements. 

British  Guiana 

Business  conditions  in  Demerara  are  generally  satisfactory,  due  to  orders 
placed  by  the  diamond  mining  community.  There  has  been  quite  an  advance 
in  the  motor  car  trade  with  Canada.  The  sales  of  tires  and  tubes  have  increased 
about  40  per  cent  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  market  is  well  stocked 
with  foodstuffs.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  lumber  and  stocks  are  not  exces- 
sive. Stocks  of  leather  for  footwear  are  ample  and  the  demand  is  normal. 
The  market  for  rubber  footwear  remains  good  and  fair  stocks  are  on  hand. 

Grenada 

Advices  from  Grenada  are  to  the  effect  that  the  trade  depression  that  has 
felt  in  the  island  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  not  yet  passed,  nor 
there  any  sign  of  its  doing  so. 

The  government  control  of  the  importation  of  fertilizers  has  been  abolished 
as  from  the  1st  of  January  next.  From  the  following  figures  some  idea  of  the 
requirements  of  the  colony  may  be  ascertained,  which  in  the  past  have  been 
supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom  through  the  Crown  Agents  in  London: 
compound  fertilizer,  248  tons;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  60  tons;  nitrate  of  soda, 
59  tons;  superphosphate,  102  tons;  basic  slag,  107  tons;  sulphate  of  potash, 
44  tons. 

Antigua    and    St.  Ritts 

Trade  conditions  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts  are  somewhat  better  this  year, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  business  community  more  confident  than  during  last 
year,  though  the  sugar  crop  for  the  season  just  about  closing  is  over  4,000 
tons  below  the  average  of  previous  good  years.    Up  to  the  31st  May  of  the 
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present  year,  nearly  all  the  fish  and  flour  imported  came  from  Canada,  with 
a  total  value  of  £13,915.  Three  quarters  of  the  lumber  imported  was  Cana- 
dian. According  to  the  last  published  returns,  those  for  1921,  the  total  values  of 
•  the  imports  from  the  principal  countries  were  as  follows:  Canada,  £101,275; 
United  Kingdom,  £92,777;  United  States,  £97,163. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Customs  Tariff  Changes  in  South  Africa 

As  supplementary  to  the  report  and  schedule  of  the  new  customs  and 
excise  duties  affecting  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1006  (May  12,  1923),  certain  changes 
have  been  made  during  the  passing  of  this  Act  through  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. These  alterations  have  been  tabulated  by  Mr.  James  Cormack.  Acting 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  and  may  be  consulted,  together 
with  the  new  tariff,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa. 

Investigation   Regarding  United   States   Tariff  on  Logs   of  Fir, 

Spruce,  etc. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahony,  representative  of  the  Canadian  Department  of 
External  Affairs  at  the  British  Embassy,  Washington,  has  forwarded  a  copy  of 
a  notice  of  investigation  and  hearing  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
with  referenc  to  duty  on  logs  of  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  or  western  hemlock.  This 
action  is  being  taken  under  the  provisions  of  Section  315  of  Title  III  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Act,  1922.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1004, 
April  28,  1923,  page  692.) 

Importation   of   Preserved   Fish   into  France 

In  accordance  with  French  laws  of  July,  1906,  and  June,  1914,  says  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  foreign  preserves  of  fish  may  not  be  entered  for 
consumption  in  France,  admitted  to  warehouse,  transit  or  circulation,  or  exposed 
for  sale  unless  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  is  stamped  in  raised  or  sunken 
Roman  characters,  at  least  4  mm.  in  height,  on  the  centre  of  the  lid  or  bottom 
of  each  receptacle,  and  on  a  portion  not  marked  with  any  printing.  The  same 
indication  must  be  repeated  in  adhesive  letters  on  the  cases  or  other  external 
packages.  The  weight  of  the  tins  of  fish  covered  by  these  regulations  must  not 
exceed  1  kilog.  (2-2046  pounds). 

During  the  war  these  requirements  were  suspended  in  the  case  of  imports 
from  certain  countries,  i.e.,  the  conditions  as  to  marking  were  suspended  as 
regards  salmon  from  Canada,  Japan,  Siberia,  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
condition  limiting  the  weight  of  the  tin  was  suspended  for  salted  fish,  tunny, 
sardines,  etc.,  from  certain  countries.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  original 
regulations  will  be  fully  enforced  as  from  September  22  next. 

Marking    of    Roofing    Board    Imported    into  Denmark 

A  notification  issued  by  the  Danish  Ministry  for  Commerce  on  June  6 
and  effective  from  July  1,  provides  that  roofing  pasteboard  may  not  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  in  retail  trade  in  Denmark,  unless  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  country  of  production,  says  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  The 
country  of  production  is  defined  as  the  place  where  the  manufacture  of  semi- 
manufactured products  or  raw  materials  into  roofing  pasteboard  takes  place. 

The  marking  must  be  in  Danish,  viz.,  "  Fabrikeret  i  (name  of 

.  country),"  distinctly  printed  in  black  letters  not  less  than  5  cms.  high  on  a 
white  label  to  be  affixed  to  each  roll  of  board,  immediately  under  the  label  (if 
any)  of  the  goods,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  roll. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Auckland,  June  25,  1923. — Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland, 
N  .  for  equipment  for  the  Public  Works  Department  and  the  Post  and  Tele- 
Department,  WfelliflbgtoiL  These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for 
inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public 
Works  Supplies  and  Tender-  Committee,  Wellington,  and  the  Stores  Manager, 
PoM  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  speci- 
ficat  ions. 

Public  works  department 


\  Date  of  dosing  Particulars. 

3  !M.  Sept.  11,  1923.  Ra.ls  and  fishplates,  55-lb.    3,000  tons  30-ft.  rails;   188  tons  29-ft.  9i  in. 

rails;   15,000  pairs  fishplates. 

3.M  Oct    23    1923.  Waikato    Power   Scheme— Section   63— One   400   K.V.A.   three-phase  trans- 

former, complete  with  oil  and  accessories. 

P  W  IV        kng.  21,  1923.  Lawrence  Roxborough  Railway — Two  40-ft.  through  plate  girder  span;  three 

45-ft.  deck  plate  girder  spans;  one  60-ft.  through  plate  girdr  span. 

POST  AND  TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT 

Pencils,  red  and  black,  as  per  specifications  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for  Steamer                             Sailing  from  Date 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  iMauretania  New  York  Aug.  7 

..    ..  \Bel(jenland  New  York  Aug.  8 

..    ..    Montlaurier  Quebec  Aug.  10 

..    ..  OMegantic  Montreal  Aug.  11 

"  "  ....   -Antonia  Montreal  Aug.  11 

..  ..    \Berengaria  New   York  Aug.  14 

..  ..  @Melita  Montreal  Aug.  15 

"  "  "  ....    t  Paris  New  York  Aug.  15 

"  ....     Montclare  Montreal  Aug.  17 

..  ..     Emp.  France  Quebec  Aug.  18 

"  ....     Doric  Montreal  Aug.  18 

Ireland  only   XMarburn  Montreal  Aug.  16 

Union  of  South  Africa  *New  Columbia  Montreal  Aug.  15 

Bermuda,   Leeward    Islands,   St.   Lucia,     Teviot  Halifax  Aug.  17 

Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela, 
St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, Br.  Guiana  *Canadian  Otter   Montreal  Aug.  8 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *  Canadian  Fisher  Montreal  Aug.  17 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Ottar  Halifax  Aug.  8 

China  and  Japan   Pres.  Grant  Victoria  Aug.  6 

"    Emp.  Asia  Vancouver   ..    ..Aug.  9 

"    Arabia  Maru  Victoria  Aug.  14 

"    Pres.  Madison  Victoria  Aug.  18 

Au«*  ral  ia  and  New  Zealand   XMaunganui  San   Francisco   Aug.  17 

Australia  only  XSonoma  San   Francisco  Aug.  28 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

X  Letter  and  paper  mail  only.      -  Papers  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
OLetter  mail  and  Parcel  Post  only. 

@  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addessed  correspondence  only. 

Notes.— The  Antonia  and  Melita  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel 
also  be  used  for  direct  mails  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France.    Montreal  and  West 

Re  despatch  August  18.  Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Emp.  France  which  will 
also  be  uesd  for  direct  mails  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France.  Montreal  and  West 
will  despatch  via  Doric. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY   23,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  23,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July  16 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  end  big 

July  16, 
1923 

July  23, 
1923 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.7203 

$4.7129 

1- 

.193 

.0600 

.0614 

1. 

.193 

.0443 

.0449 

Holland  

1. 

.402 

.4026 

.4036 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0496 

.0510 

Spain  

1. 

.193 

.1471 

.1470 

1. 

1.08 

.0488 

.0422 

1. 

.193 

.1789 

.1831 

1. 

.238 

.00004 

.000003 

1. 

.193 

.0308 

.0256 

1. 

.268 

.1676 

.1671 

1. 

.268 

.2728 

.2733 

1. 

.268 

.1799 

.1799 

1. 

.498 

.5024 

.5013 

1. 

2s. 

.3212 

.3207 

 $ 

\- 

$1.00 

1.0275 

1.02625 

 % 

.498 

.4992 

.4983 

 Pes. 

.424 

.3547 

.3499 

.324 

.1079 

.1067 

.198 

-.  £ 

4.86 

4.7280 

4.7361 

 $ 

 $ 

Trinidad  

 $ 

1  1 

 % 

 $ 

»• 

.9677—1.0011 

.9630— .9972 

 $ 

li 

 $ 

U 

 $ 

r. 

 $ 

»•  J 

Shanghai,  China, 

 Tael 

.708 

.7248 

.7266 

.402 

.3958 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements. .  .$ 

.567 

.5539 

.5541 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  .Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

2003.  Oats. — A  commission  merchant  of  Havana,  Cuba,  desires  to  represent  in  the 
Cuban  market,  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis,  a  Canadian  exporter  of  oats. 

2004.  Food  Products. — Gentleman  who  has  been  in  grocery  business  in  Belfast  for  seven 
years  is  returning  to  Belfast  from  Montreal  and  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  who 
would  like  a  representative  in  Ireland. 

2005.  Honey  and  Canned  Goods. — Belgian  importer  established  since  1912  is  desirous 
of  entering  into  relations  with  Canadian  firms  with  a  view  to  buying  honey  in  large  quan- 
tities— also  canned  fruit  and  salmon. 
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Miscellaneous. 

.HHHi    i  Cvkions.    Largest    aerated    water   factory    in    Kingston,   Jamaica,  import 

ftb    it   1,000,000  paper  cartons  yearly  for  covering  bottlefi  dining  distribution.    This  is  the 

■  carton  used  by  Canadian  breweries  in  their  export  cases.  Canadian  offers  are  invited 
for  this  luiMne.ss.  Particular  of  the  present  sources  of  supply,  prices  paid,  samples,  etc., 
may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

J007    Vi;i    Mm  I'apku.    The    Canadian    Trade    Commissioner,    Singapore,  Straits 

Settlement-,  will  he  glad  to  receive  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  Batavia  for  above,  for  trans- 
SS  in  to  the  cilitor  of  a  Netherlands  l  ast   Indies  magazine.    Paper  desired,  if  possible, 
thinner  and  lighter  than  the  paper  now  used.    Sample  of  same  is  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa. 

2008  Cigarbtti  Machines.-— A  trader  in  Barbados  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
cigarette-making  machine  manufacturers  with  the  object  of  purchasing  a  machine  for  cash, 
u-ity  about  1.000  per  hour. 

2009.  Cigarette  Tobacco.    A.,  trader  in  Barbados  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 

ibacco  manufacturers.    Would  like  tobacco  to  be  of  Virginia  brand,  semi-bright 
Lium  strength,    Samples  and  quotations  to  be  sent.    To  the  right  connection, 
the  amount  of  1,500  pounds  per  month  could  be  guaranteed  for  a  start. 

2010.  Hooks.    A  Cardiff  firm  desire  quotations  in  sterling  for  wooden  doors  and  sashes 
-■  indan)  >ize. 

2011.  Curtain  Glass.-  Chinese  importing  firm  in  Singapore  desires  quotations,  etc.. 
foi  curtain  glass  (bevelled)  for  motor  car  hoods. 

2012.  Bxqh  and  Low  Tension  Wire. — An  importing  automobile  house  in  Singapore 
would  like  to  receive  prices  and  particulars. 

2013.  Electric  Side  Lamps. — Prices  and  information  required,  'by  Chinese  import  firm 
in  Singapore  for  electric  side  lamps  for  front  mudguards. 

2014.  Tubular  Radiators. — Prices  and  information  wanted  by  Singapore  import  auto- 
mobile house  on  tubular  radiators  for  Ford  cars. 

2015.  Brass  and  Copper  Tubing. — Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  submit  offers  for  brass 
ind  copper  tubing  to  an  Amsterdam  company  desirous  of  importing  same. 

2016.  Tools. — A  large  firm  in  Amsterdam  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  manu- 

rested  in  exporting  drills,  hammers,  hand  tools,  machine  tools,  and  plumbers' 

sundries. 

2017.  Pick  Handles. — A  Cardiff  firm  desire  quotations  on  36-inch  navvy  pick  shafts, 

1  36-inch  hickory  sledge  shafts,  12-inch  to  20-inch  hammer  handles,  and  12-inch 
to  20-inch  axe  handles.    Quotations  preferably  c.i.f.  Cardiff  in  sterling. 

v  Handles. — Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  hammer,  axe,  hatchet  and  tool 
indies  should  communicate  with  an  important  concern  in  Amsterdam,  giving  quotations, 

catalogues,  etc. 

2019.  Garden  Hose. — Garden  hose  |-inch  to  2-inch  with  plies  of  rubber  and  canvas 
:  moured  with  spirals,  and  rubber  gas  tubing  |-inch,  %6-inch,  f-inch,  ^-inch,  of  pure 
is  required  by  a  large  concern  in  Amsterdam.    Immediate  quotations,  terms,  prices, 

etc.  .  hqiVroiI  ''-tv.  tmqu'-w i  - io-A rn J ro r  avitataitfijftjM 

2020   Artificial  Fertilizer. — Strong  English  house  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  having  yearly 
for  200  tons  of  artificial  fertilizer,  are  willing  to  place  this  order  in  Canada  if 
3   ire  right.    The  manager  of  their  agency  department  is  visiting  Canada  at  present, 
and  invites  offers.    His  address  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. "XT 

21.  Artificial  Leather. — Chinese  import  house  in  the  Straits  Settlements  would  be 
ive  full  particulars  and  prices.   This  material  is  required  for  upholstering  ears.,  etc. 

2022  Oxygen  and  Oxy- Acetylene  Welding  Apparatus. — Largest  firm  of  automotive 
repairers  in  Jamaica  wish  to  purchase  oxy-acetylene  welding  equipment  in  Canada,  and  also 
quoted  upon  future  supplies  of  oxygen.    Latter  quotation  to  include  freight  rate  on 
containers.    Urgent  quotations  are  requested. 

2023.  Codfish,  Woodpulp,  Cereals. — A  firm  in  Barcelona  are  desirous  of  importing  the 

\bove  products  from  Canada. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Explorer.  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Mar'ne.  Aug.  1 ; 
Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd..  Aug.  1 :  Bothwell.  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships. Ltd..  Aug.  7;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Aug.  15;  Canadian  Challenger.  Aug.  29 — both  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Avonmouth. — Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line.  Aug.  4;  Oxonian.  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Aug.  11;  Caledonian*.  White  Star-Dominion  Lane.  Aug.  IS;  Porthenia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line.  Aug.  18;  Welshman.  White  Star-Domin;on  Line,  Aug.  25;  Cale- 
donian*. White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  1;  Cornishman*.  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Sept.  8:  Turcoman*.  White  Star-Dominion  Line.  Sept.  15. 

To  Belfast. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  Aug.  4. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — DunafT  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  8;  Metagama.  Aug.  4; 
Marburn,  Aug.  16;  Marloch,  Aug.  23;  Metagama,  Aug.  30 — of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships. Ltd. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea— Canadian  Leader*.  Aug.  10;  Canadian  Victor*.  Aug.  24 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Cherbourg. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  1. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Florida.  Aug.  5;  Arkansas,  Aug.  10 — both  of  the 
Scandinavian- American  Line;   Dallas.  Sprague  Lines,  Aug.  4. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — DunatT  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  8;  Lord  Londonderry,  Head 
Line.  Aug.  25. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Aug.  5:  Saturnia.  Aug.  10 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line; 
Metagama.  Aug.  4;  Marburn,  Aug.  19;  Marloch.  Aug.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Lt. 

To  Hamburg. — Sinasta,  Julv  31 ;  West  Kebas.  Aug.  1 ;  West  Canipgaw,  Aug.  10— all 
Rogers  &  Webb,  Ltd. 

To  Havre. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  July  30. 
To  Hull. — Wyncote.  Furness  Line,  Aug.  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  3;  Regina*,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  4;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  11;  Montclare. 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  17;  Doric*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  18: 
Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  Aug.  24;  Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  Aug.  25;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31;  Regina*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line.  Sept.  1. 

To  London. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  f; 
Vardulia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Lane,  Aug.  4;  Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug. 
7;  Canadian  Conqueror*.  Aug.  15;  Canadian  Challenger,  Aug.  29 — both  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer*.  Aug.  16:  Manchester  Corporation*,  Aug.  23; 
Manchester  Regiment*.  Aug.  30 — all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd.. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairntorr,  Aug.  3;  Cairnvalona,  Aug.  10;  Cairndhu,  Aug. 
17 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Norwegl\n  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  late  July. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Aug.  11;  Ausonia,  Aug.  25;  Andania, 
Sept.  1 — of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Aug.  1. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  1. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  about  Aug.  28,  Sept.  14,  Oct.  4;  Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Aug.  4. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 
Lines,  Aug.  7. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Trelyon,  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Aug.  20. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland.  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Whaka- 
tane,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  20;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Aug.  28;  Canadian  Spinner, 
Sept.  28 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda).  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine.  Aug.  17. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter  Aug.  8; 
Canadian  Runner,  Aug.  22 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  South  Africa. — New  Columbia,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  South  America. — A  steamer.  Houston  Lines,  Aug.  20. 

To  Levant,  Black  Sea,  India  and  Java  Port-o. — A  steamer.  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co  , 
during  August. 

*Refrigerated  space. 
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From  Quebec 

Elegina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  4;    Montlaurier,  Canadian 

T  :  .       S< «  ani-hips,  Ltd..  Aug.  10. 

SOUTHAMPTON    \ni>  Hamhiuh;. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Aug.  4;  Empress 
Lug    ! s  ;    Empress  of  Britain.  Aug.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  BERMUDA,  Sr.  KJTTB,  Antigua,  Montski:hat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

nt ada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Aug. 
3  and  17,  and  every  fortnight. 

Santiago,  Cuba,   Kingston  and  Montbgo  Bay. — Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd., 
Aug.  S.  Sept  5,  Oct.  3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To         i  oi  nmi  wi>  — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 

(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Bombay.    Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  Liverpool,  I. on  dux,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Cardiganshire*,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  middle  August. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Knight  Companion,  July- 
Auurn-t  ;   Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk*,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  early 
September. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line.  Aim-.  3;   Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  30. 

To  Auckland   and    Sydney. — Canadian   Scottish,   Canadian   Government  Merchant 

Marine,  Aug.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  14. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  5. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Stuart  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tokiwa  Maru,  Aug.  2;    Toyooka    Maru,   Aug.  26 — both 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Hobe,  Moji,  Dairien,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  9;  Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  15; 
Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Aug.  19;  Protesilaus, 
Sept.  9;  Achilles,  Oct.  7— all  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

From  Victoria 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Knight  Companion,  July- 
August;  Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Hoholulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Lane,  Aug.  4;   Makura,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Manila  (vja  Oriental  Ports)  .—Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  July  24,  and 
every  twelve  days. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Philoctetes,  Aug.  16;  Tyndareus,  Sept. 
6;   Protesilaus,  Sept.  27;  Achilles,  Oct.  25 — of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  4;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  9. 

♦Refrigerated  space. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion. 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned:—— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address :   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseat 
British  possessions  wher<s  Panada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trail*'  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
uith  catalotllMi  price  li>t discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  bj  Cana^Hm  exporters*  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
Factor]  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  ?«Ii i i>in«'ii t ,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

Hm  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley'i  Complete  Phrase  code* 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reeonquiata  No.  46,  Buenoi  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

B  1  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
21C4,  Rio  de  Janeiro:  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,    Shanghai.    Cable   Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Dnrre.  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucinea, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 
W.  J.  Egan,  P.O.  Box  683;   office,  Westminster  House, 
Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.     Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Slates 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia 

Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 

N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  N.  4,  Christ  iania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies 
T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spam. 
Trinidad. 
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NEW   OFFICE    OF   THE   TRADE   COMMISSIONER  SERVICE 

AT  COPENHAGEN 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, the  Governor  General  in  Council  has  approved  of  the  opening  of  a 
Trade  Commissioner  Office  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  Scandinavian  Countries  and  Finland.  Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  at  the  present  time 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  will  be  transferred  to  Copen- 
hagen to  take  charge  of  the  new  office,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  open  by  the 
middle  of  September.  Mr.  Webb  left  Canada  for  his  new  post  on  the  27th 
ult.  His  address  pending  the  opening  of  the  office  will  be  care  of  H.  M. 
Commercial  Secretary,  British  Legation,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.  S.  BLEAKNEY'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  is  expected 
to  visit  Canada  in  the  middle  of  September  with  a  view  to  undertaking 
a  tour  in  the  Dominion  on  behalf  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  Belgium.  Cana- 
dian firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bleakney,  or  to  inter- 
view him,  should  address  their  communications  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be 
made. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  JUNE,  1923 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  June,  1923,  shows  that,  as  repre- 
sented in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $84,632,624  in  June, 
1923,  as  against  $61,668,729  in  June,  1922,  and  $57,643,658  in  June,  1921.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  June,  1923,  were  valued  at  $14,027,589, 
as  against  $10,726,771  in  June,  1922,  and  $8,232,428  in  June,  1921.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  June,  1923,  were  valued  at  $55,866,540,  as  against 
$39,901,675  in  June,  1922,  and  $42,129,855  in  June,  1921.  The  total  imports 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1923,  were  valued  at  $864,058,696,  as  against 
$731,833,317  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,085,311,676  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  June,  1921. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  June,  1923, 
was  $93,750,837,  as  against  $71,760,563  in  June,  1922,  and  $58,576,299  for  June, 
1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $32,080,788  in  June, 
1923,  as  compared  with  $24305,343  in  June,  1922,  and  $23,510,312  in  June,  1921. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $35,869,663  during  June,  1923, 
as  against  $29,889,783  in  June,  1922,  and  $21,325,621  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  1921.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June,  1923,  was  $980,834,851,  as  against  $751,654,994  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,113,336,822  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
June,  1921. 

The  month's  returns  show  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $9,118,213,  the 
returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of  $116,776,155. 
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GERMAN   ECONOMIC   AND   TRADE  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  July  9,  1923. — The  full  effects  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  on 
the  financial  and  economic  position  of  Germany  are  now  beginning  to  be  experi- 
enced. During  the  month  of  June  the  situation  grew  steadily  worse.  The 
exchange  value  of  the  mark  depreciated  from  73,500  marks  to  the  dollar  on 
June  1,  to  154,113  marks  on  June  30.  The  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  the  occu- 
pied territory  is  being  felt  throughout  German  industry  as  accumulated  stocks 
are  being  used  up.  The  necessity  of  financing  manufacturers  in  the  Ruhr  to 
keep  their  works  going  without  an  outlet  for  their  products  is  proving  a  heavy 
drain  on  German  finances.  On  the  whole,  however,  German  trade  in  spite  of 
all  handicaps  is  still  remarkably  well  maintained.  The  export  trade  has  revived 
as  a  result  of  the  fresh  depreciation  of  the  mark,  but  any  advantage  from  this 
cause  is  now  short-lived  as  prices  tend  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with  the  deprecia- 
tion. Imports  were  also  considerable  during  June  and  were  not  restricted  to 
the  extent  expected  from  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  mark.  The  necessity  for 
purchasing  abroad  essential  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  and  the  rapid  approxi- 
mation of  German  prices  to  world  prices  tend  to  maintain  imports  from  abroad 
in  spite  of  continued  monetary  inflation. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION 

The  figures  for  German  federal  expenditure  have  now  attained  fantastic 
proportions.  During  the  month  of  June  the  total  expenditure  of  the  German 
federal  Government  amounted  to  12,407,889,000,000  marks  of  which  7,817,545,- 
000,000  marks  were  expended  during  the  last  ten  days  of  June.  On  the  other 
hand  the  total  revenue  of  the  Government  amounted  to  only  663,116,000,000 
marks,  which  is  less  than  half  the  total  revenue  received  during  the  previous 
month.  As  a  consequence  the  floating  debt  has  been  increased  from  12,901,089,- 
000,000  marks  on  May  31,  to  24,926,000,000,000  marks  on  June  30,  or  nearly 
doubled  during  the  month. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  great  increase  in  Government  expenditure  during 
the  last  ten  days  of  June  was  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  State  employees. 
The  quarterly  and  monthly  payments  to  State,  municipal  and  other  authorities 
owing  to  deficient  revenue  also  fell  due  during  this  period.  The  deficit  on  the 
railways  during  the  last  ten  days  of  June  amounted  to  2,400,000,000,000  marks. 
This  deficit  is  largely  due  to  increased  wages  of  employees  and  to  the  cutting 
off  of  the  receipts  from  the  railway  lines  in  the  Ruhr.  The  post  office  deficit 
during  this  period  amounted  to  67,000,000,000  marks.  Another  cause  of  the 
increasing  floating  debt  is  the  necessity  of  making  advances  to  manufacturers 
in  the  Ruhr  in  order  that  they  can  pay  wages  and  keep  their  works  going  with- 
out an  immediate  outlet  for  their  products.  The  payment  of  compensation  for 
personal  or  other  damage  entailed  by  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  Ruhr 
occupation  also  proves  a  heavy  drain  on  German  public  finances. 

GREATLY  INCREASED  INFLATION 

The  note  circulation  showed  a  record  increase  during  June,  the  total  amount 
added  to  the  circulation  during  the  month  being  8,727,311,880,000  marks,  which 
is  more  than  the  total  amount  in  circulation  on  May  31.  Of  this  4,199,322,769,- 
000  marks  were  put  into  circulation  during  the  last  week  of  June.   The  follow- 
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ing  table  Bhowa  the  total  circulation  aa  given  in  the  last  five  weekly  statements 
oi  the  Reichsbank: — 


Tins  table  illustrates  fche  extent  to  which  the  inflation  of  the  German  cur- 
rency is  proceeding. 

In  addition  there  were  on  June  30,  2,866,836,761,000  marks  of  Treasury 
and  Darlehnskassen  notes  in  circulation,  an  increase  since  May  31,  of  974,621,- 
196.000  marks. 

I  ;  6  return  of  the  Reichsbank  for  June  30,  showed  a  further  great  expansion 
Treasury  hills  discounted  amounted  to  the  large  total  of  18,338,177,- 
305,000  marks,  representing  an  increase  of  more  than  10,000,000,000,000  marks 
3inc<  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Bills  of  exchange  and  cheques  discounted 
(br  trade  purposes  amounted  to  a  total  of  6,914,198,630,000  marks,  an  increase 
during  the  month  of  2,899,504.910,000  marks. 


Tl  e  gold  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank  suffered  during  June  a  further  reduction 
ating  on  June  30  to  716,912,000  marks  ($170,693,000)  as  compared  with 
757,915,000  marks  ($180,454,000)  on  May  31.  This  reduction  has  been  entirely 
in  the  gold  deposited  with  foreign  central  banks,  chiefly  the  Bank  of  England, 
tl  e  amount  so  deposited  being  reduced  during  June  from  181,032,000  marks  to 
140,032,000  marks.  Most  of  this  reduction  in  the  gold  reserve  took  place  during 
■  lasi  w  eek  in  June  and  is  believed  to  have  been  utilized  for  raising  credits  in 
connection  with  the  policy  of  controlling  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark. 

Since  April  15  last,  the  Reichsbank's  stock  of  gold  has  been  depleted  by 
287,918,000  marks  ($68,550,000).  However,  on  June  30,  the  total  note  circula- 
tion at  the  rate  of  exchange  current  on  that  day  had  a  gold  value  equivalent  to 
$112,280,000,  which  is  still  considerably  less  than  the  Reichsbank's  stock  of 
gold. 


Undeterred  by  the  failure  of  previous  efforts  to  control  the  exchange  value 
of  the  mark,  the  Government  on  June  22  issued  a  new  regulation  forbidding 
dealings  in  foreign  exchange  except  when  it  is  officially  quoted  in  Berlin  and 
then  only  at  the  official  Berlin  rate.    All  dealings  in  exchange  are  confined  to 

mized  banks  and  brokers.  After  the  bourse  is  closed  exchange  dealings  are 
prohibited.    Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  for  infringements  of  this  order. 

The  first  result  was  to  entirely  disorganize  the  exchange  markets.  On  the 
day  the  order  was  issued  all  exchange  business  in  Hamburg  came  to  a  standstill. 
The  Hamburg  bourse  energetically  protested  against  the  order  as  tending  to 
unduly  disturb  the  trade  of  the  port.  It  is,  however,  too  early  to  judge  the 
effects  of  this  regulation  or  how  far  it  will  be  successful  in  checking  the  fall  in 
the  exchange  value  of  the  mark.  A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  order 
there  began  to  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  official  Berlin  rate  and  the 
quotations  on  the  London  and  ^New  York  markets.  The  Dollar  Treasury  Bonds, 
recently  issued  by  the  Government,  being  dealt  in  on  the  open  market  soon 
-.vent  to  a  premium  and  on  June  26  were  quoted  at  147,000  marks,  while  the 
official  rate  was  only  126,000  marks.  These  Treasury  bonds  have  since  been 
made  subject  to  the  exchange  control  order.  It  is  evident  that  this  new  regula- 
tion is  only  part  of  a  plan  to  maintain  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  similar 


Total  Note  Circulation 


May  31  . 

June   7  . 

June  15  . 

June  23  . 

Juno  30  . 


8,563,740,470,000 
0,300,565,583.000 
10,005.001,898,000 
13,001.738,581,000 
17.291,061,350,000 
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to  the  attempts  made  last  February  and  March.  It  is,  however,  thought  that 
owing  to  the  heavy  fresh  inflation  a  further  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
mark  is  inevitable,  and  that  the  Government  through  the  Reichsbank  will 
only  be  able  to  control  the  situation  for  a  few  week-. 

RAPID  RISE  IX  PRICES 

The  index  number  for  wholesale  prices  compiled  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
for  the  beginning  of  July  is  39,898  times  that  of  1914,  as  compared  with  14,980 
times  at  the  beginning  of  June.  The  increase  during  the  month  of  June  there- 
fore amounted  to  166  per  cent.  At  the  beginning  of  July  the  dollar  rate  was 
39,924  times  that  of  1914,  so  that  wholesale  prices  in  Germany  may  now  be  said 
to  practically  have  a  gold  value  equivalent  to  that  in  1914.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  points  out,  world  prices  are  higher  than  in  1914,  the 
index  of  American  wholesale  prices  compiled  by  this  paper  being  now  32  per 
cent  greater  than  before  the  war. 

The  following  table  <hows  the  indexes  for  the  dollar  rate  and  the  indexes 
for  wholesale  prices  since  the  beginning  of  the  year: — 

Price  Index 
Dollar  for  98 

Rate  Index  Commodities 


January   2,045  2.054 

February   9.524  7.159 

March   5,381  6,770 

April   5,024  6,425 

May  ..  ..'  ..   8,869  8,237 

June   18,155  14.980 

July   39.924  39,898 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  increase  in  wholesale  prices 
during  June  nearly  constitutes  a  record.  A  particularly  large  increase  took 
place  in  the  food  group  of  commodities,  the  index  for  which  increased  200  per 
cent.  German  grain  prices  have  risen  to  above  world  prices.  Potatoes  and 
eggs  have  also  greatly  risen  in  price  during  the  past  month.  The  index  for 
finished  manufactured  goods  increased  188  per  cent  during  June,  the  greatest 
increases  being  for  iron  goods  and  electric  materials.  The  minerals  group 
index  increased  135  per  cent,  and  that  for  the  textile  and  leather  group  rose 
124  per  cent  during  June.  In  the  miscellaneous  group  large  increases  took  place 
in  the  prices  of  benzine,  coal  tar  oil,  dyestuffs,  cement,  paper  and  fuel.  The 
index  for  this  group  increased  218  per  cent  during  the  month. 

LABOUR  UNREST 

The  rapid  advance  of  prices  has  led  to  insistent  demands  on  the  part  of 
labour  for  a  revision  of  the  methods  of  fixing  wages.  Strikes  have  been  frequent, 
including  the  recent  serious  strike  of  the  Berlin  metal  workers.  The  representa- 
tives of  labour  are  demanding  gold  wages.  These  the  employers  resist,  pointing 
out  that  since  rent  and  a  few  other  items  do  not  increase  to  the  same  ratio  as  the 
mark  depreciates  the  cost  of  living  is  not  based  on  gold.  There  is  now  being 
discussed  the  proposal  to  issue  the  Government's  cost  of  living  index  every  week 
vnd  within  twenty-four  hours  so  that  wages  may  be  more  promptly  revised 
and  then  the  time-lag  between  the  rise  in  mark  wages  and  the  increase  in 
prices  will  be  reduced.  This  labour  demand  for  gold  wages  is  significant  since 
the  time-lag  between  wage  increase  and  price  increase  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  which  employers  have  derived  from  the  depreciation  of  the  mark. 
They  undoubtedly  fear  that,  if  the  workers  are  granted  wages  on  a  gold  mark 
basis,  they  will  soon  urge  the  payment  of  pre-war  wages  and  German  industry 
will  no  longer  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  labour  costs.  It  is  becoming  clear 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  that  further 
depreciation  can  bring  little  advantage  to  German  industry  and  trade. 
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GERMAN  INDUSTRY 

Tl  e  decline  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  during  June  brought  fresh 
rders  to  German  industry  from  abroad  and  there  has  been  some  decrease  in 
unemployment.    Nevertheless,  unemployment  and  the  number  of  workers  on 
time  is  still  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    A  number  of 
articles  which  were  recently  added  to  the  export  free  list  have  been  struck  off 
and  :  n  liable  to  export  duty.    A  strike  in  Upper  Silesia  made  German 

industry  id  June  more  dependent  than  ever  upon  English  coal  with  the  result 
of  higher  prices. 

The  metal  industries  are  the  most  affected  by  the  cutting  off  of  supplies 
from  1 1  e  Ruhr.  Alt  hough  there  is  a  large  export  trade  in  most  metal  lines,  the 
ability  of  GermaD  manufacturers  to  compete  is  considerably  less  than  before 
the  Ruhr  occupation.  In  the  occupied  territory  itself  conditions  are  growing 
steadily  worse  and  the  accumulation  of  products  for  which  there  is  no  outlet  is 
beginning  to  hamper  production. 

[1  is  reported  thai  for  cast-iron  goods,  building  machinery,  boilers,  and 
constructional  steel  there  have  been  few  foreign  orders.  Sheet  metal  and  gal- 
vanized goods,  however,  experienced  a  greater  demand  during  June.  The  pro- 
duction of  steel  rods  is  still  limited.  Few  new  orders  are  being  received  for 
locomotives,  although  German  manufacturers  have  tendered  for  important  con- 
tract- from  Spain.  The  shipbuilding  industry  continues  to  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  oew  orders  and  as  ships  are  completed  there  is  little  work  to  take  in  hand. 
It  l-  reported,  however,  that  several  further  large  vessels  are  contemplated  by 
the  leading  steamship  companies.  It  is  stated  that  important  contracts  have 
recently  been  concluded  in  the  machinery  and  chemical  industries.  The  home 
demand  for  building  materials  is  still  brisk. 

In  the  textile  trade  the  factories  report  increased  orders  from  abroad,  but 
reduced  home  buying  owing  to  the  high  prices.  Other  industries  which  are  said 
to  have  experienced  an  improved  demand  during  June  are  the  leather,  paper, 
rubber  and  glass  industries. 

HAMBURG  SHIPPING  GREATER  THAN  PRE-WAR 

The  Hamburg  shipping  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  1923  show  a  very 
considerable  increase  over  the  same  period  last  year.  The  shipping  activity  of 
the  port  now  exceeds  the  pre-war  figures.  This  must  be  considered  a  rather 
remarkable  achievement,  although  the  heavy  receipts  of  foreign  coal  have 
elped  to  swell  the  shipping  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Ham- 
burg is  now  the  leading  port  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Ruhr  occupation 
has  diverted  to  Hamburg  traffic  which  might  normally  have  passed  through 
Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  while  it  has  also  led  to  greatly  enlarged  importations 
of  foreigD  coal  through  the  port  of  Hamburg. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

The  trade  in  imported  goods  continues  to  be  well  maintained  in  spite  of 
the  depreciation  in  the  mark.  During  June  fairly  large  quantities  of  many 
lines  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  were  imported,  whereas  a  general  falling 
off  had  been  anticipated.  It  is  probable  that  the  continued  depreciation  of  the 
currency  will  tend  to  restrict  importations  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Germany  is 
now  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  many  supplies  which  were  formerly 
obtained  from  the  territory  now  under  occupation. 

The  German  domestic  prices  for  grain,  flour,  meat  and  other  foodstuffs 
have  lately  risen  so  rapidly  that  they  are  often  higher  than  the  prices  of 
imported  products.    Consequently  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  such  products  when 
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imported  from  abroad.  This  was  the  situation  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  helps  to  explain  why  imports  have  been  so  large  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
depreciation  of  the  mark. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


During  the  month  of 
following  cargo: — 


Asbestos 
Flour  .. 
Wheat  ., 
Rye  ..  . 


Clover  seeds  . .  . 

Beans   

Milk  powder  . . 
Condensed  milk 

Cheese  

Evaporated  apph 

Meat  

Sausage  casings. . 
Pigs'  heads  ..  .. 


June  six  steamers  from  Canadian  ports  delivered  the 


16,868  sacks  Salted  pig's  livers  ......  80  tierces 

164,058     "  Pig's  meat  waste   46 

141,767  bushels  Salted  beef  offals   100  " 

h144,233     "  Lard   545  cases 

85,710  sacks  Oleo  oil   50  tierces 

1,124     "  Silver  ore   1  cask 

353     "  Cobalt  waste  ore   120  casks 

756  casks  Peeled  birch   21  blocks 

1,000  cases  Bristles   2  bales 

139     "  Agricultural  machinery  parts  422  packages 

300     "  Fur  skins   4  bales 

50     "  Rags   44  " 

180  tierces  Clothing   5  pieces 

118     "  Linen   1  case 


*  128,571  bushels  from  Portland,  Maine. 


It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  wheat,  rye  and 
flour  was  imported  through  New  York  and  Boston,  as  well  as  through  Portland, 
Maine. 

THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  July  9,  1923. — According  to  the  revised  statistics  now  available,  the 
estimated  wheat  yield  for  1923  is  placed  at  5  million  tons,  or  about  1  million 
tons  more  than  last  year.  The  hay  crop,  which  has  just  been  cut,  is  exception- 
ally good.  The  areas  given  over  to  sugar  and  tomatoes  are  reported  to  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  acreage  of  last  year.  Crop  sales  in  the  aggregate 
are  expected  to  realize  4  billion  lire  more  than  during  1922.  To  develop  further 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  which  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  special  vote  of  some  4  million  lire. 

Cotton  mills  complain  of  slackening  orders,  but  on  the  other  hand  woollen 
mills  are  said  to  be  booked  up  with  the  home  demand  and  unable  to  accept 
foreign  business.    The  metallurgical  industries  are  lacking  in  animation. 

Italian  imports  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  calendar  year 
amounted  to  5,531  million  lire  and  exports  to  3,148  million  lire,  making  an 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  2,383  million  lire,  or  an  increase  of  290  mil- 
lion lire  over  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1922.  Italy  has  recently  been  a  particularly  good  market  for  the  American 
farmer;  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  United  States  exported  to  Italy 
wheat  valued  at  2,000  million  lire,  raw  cotton  at  1,230  million  lire,  tobacco  at 
165  million  lire,  sugar  at  57  million  lire,  and  maize  at  50  million  lire. 

The  long  outstanding  question  of  tariff  revision  is  now  nearing  a  final  set- 
tlement along  the  lines  of  a  more  moderate  protection,  which,  while  affording  a 
due  measure  of  assistance  to  Italian  industries,  will  encourage  import  as  well 
as  export  trade,  and  tend,  it  is  hoped,  to  reduce  the  general  price  level  of  com- 
modities. 

The  commodity  markets  are  on  the  whole  quiet.  There  is  no  disposition 
to  lay  in  imported  stocks  of  raw  material  and  foodstuffs  from  transatlantic 
countries,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  lire,  which  is  rather  exceptional  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  most  business  is  therefore  restricted  to  the  purchas- 
ing of  immediate  necessities.  Wholesale  prices  have  registered  a  6-89  per  cent 
increase  over  June  of  last  year. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WESTERN  CARIBBEAN 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  July  13,  1923.  A  considerable  number  of  inquiries  of  a  general 
and  varied  nature  reach  this  office  from  time  to  time  concerning  different 
phases  of  the  economic  development  of  the  British  colonies  and  Latin-American 
ich  are  described,  with  a  certain  amount  of  geographical  inexactitude, 
rn  Caribbean.  For  reference  purposes  a  brief  survey  of  industrial 
conditions  and  undertakings  in  this  area  may  be  of  value.  The  general  survey 
w  i)]  embrace  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Br  '  3D  Honduras  and  the  Central  American  states;  the  particular  comment  will 

only  with  those  sections  which  the  writer  has  visited  during  the  past  few 
months. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Bermudas  and  the  Bahamas  have  a  scanty  soil  which  is  intensively 
cultivated  in  the  former  and  scarcely  cultivated  at  all  in  the  latter;  the  chief 
economic  advantage  of  either  colony  is  its  geographical  position  and  climate, 
which  enables  it  to  compete  for  very  lucrative  winter  tourist  business.  Cuba's 
gn  at  natural  resource  is  her  wide  stretches  of  ochrous  loam  upon  which  sugar 
.ant'  flourishes  amazingly;  in  addition  she  has  very  considerable  mineral 
wealth  in  her  northern  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  Jamaica  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  extracting  her  income  from  sugar  and  bananas  together  with  a 
wide  variety  of  casually  developed  crops.  Haiti  lives  upon  her  coffee,  which  is 
grown  for  the  French  market;  San  Domingo  upon  sugar  for  Great  Britain  and 
Canada;  and  tobacco  for  the  Continent.  British  Honduras  is  entirely  timber. 
Guatemala  has  a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  enterprises  including  modern 
sugar  and  cotton  production,  a  good  grade  of  dairy  industry,  bananas  on  the 
A1  otic  coastal  plains,  and  coffee  on  the  Pacific  steppes.  Honduras  has  a 
considerable  cattle  industry,  American-controlled  banana  cultivation  on  the 

bbean  littoral,  and  considerable  undeveloped  mineral  wealth.  Salvador  is 
an  intensively  cultivated  state  specializing  in  coffee,  and  little  else.  Nicaragua 
lacks  a  staple  export,  and  her  economic  life  is  still  in  process  of  organization. 

a  Rica,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Central  American  states,  has  coffee,  sugar, 
bananas  and  a  number  of  other  agricultural  crops.  Speaking  broadly,  the 
Wi  stern  CaribbeaE  is  essentially  agricultural  in  its  industry  and  will  remain  so 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

LABOUR 

Bermuda  is  very  short  of  labour,  due  to  its  northern  latitude,  the  free 
the  tourists  and  proximity  to  the  high-priced  labour  market  of  New 
York.  Bahamas  have  slightly  more  labour  than  they  need,  particularly  in  the 
out  islands,  which  were  favourite  recruiting  grounds  for  stevedores  before  the 
war.  Jamaica  is  a  great  well  of  fair-quality  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
standard  of  education  is  too  high  in  Jamaica  for  this  labour  to  be  thoroughly 
amenable  to  manual  pursuits;  the  Jamaican  labourer  does  better  away  from 
home  than  in  his  own  colony.  He  emigrates  seasonally  all  over  the  Caribbean. 
Haiti  is  in  the  same  position;  the  two  million  blacks  of  that  republic  constitute 
a  reservoir  upon  which  Cuba  draws  largely,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
lesser  degree.  Santo  Domingo  needs  emigrants  badly  and  seems  to  be  short 
of  labour;  this  deficiency,  however,  is  due  more  largely  to  the  indolence  of  the 
peons  than  to  anv  marked  shortage  of  population. 

Cuba  needs  between  100,000  and  200,000  labourers  to  handle  every  sugar 
crop,  and  this  labour  is  freely  drawn  from  Jamaica,  Haiti  and  Barbadoes.  A 
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very  heavy  migration  occurs  each  year  between  November  and  January.  British 
Honduras  has  enough  labour  for  its  needs,  but  would  be  obliged  to  import 
labourers  for  agricultural  pursuits,  as  the  casual  task  work  of  the  mahogany 
cutter  unfits  him  for  steady  employment.  Guatemala  is  rather  sparsely 
populated,  but  the  labour  is  of  fair  type;  this  republic  has  sufficient  for 
immediate  needs.  Salvador  is  thickly  populated,  with  a  predominant  Spanish 
stiain  in  the  ladrono,  and  has  sufficient  man  power  for  any  industrial  develop- 
ments. Honduras  and  Nicaragua  have  a  very  heavy  Indian  infusion  in  their 
stock;  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  the  value  of  this  labour  is  problemati- 
cal. Costa  Rica  is  we'll  populated,  but  seasonal  emigration  from  the  British 
West  Indies  assists  in  her  major  industries. 

MARKETS 

Bermuda  is  assured  of  her  winter  vegetable  business  in  the  United  States 
and  of  an  increasing  influx  of  American  tourists.  Bahamas  is  less  certain; 
her  industries  have  dwindled  before  the  concentration  upon  "  bootlegging  ",  and 
her  tourist  business  is  really  too  newly  established  to  be  gauged;  ordinarily,  she 
should  be  able  to  attract  as  many  tourists  as  Bermuda.  Jamaica's  future  resLs 
largely  upon  Canadian  and  British  preferences  for  her  sugars,  and  the  success- 
ful combating  of  the  Panama  disease  among  her  bananas.  She  is  as  yet  less 
affected  by  this  disease  than  the  other  great  banana-growing  areas,  but  even 
here  the  progress  of  the  mysterious  fungi  is  very  marked.  Cuba's  sugar  now 
sets  the  prices  of  the  world's  crop;  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
American  market  will  be  cut  off  from  her,  or  that  she  will  ever  be  worse  off  than 
at  present.  Haitian  coffee  is  assured  entry  into  France  under  a  treaty  which 
is  really  excellent  value  to  both  parties;  she  can  sell  all  the  coffee  that  she  can 
produce  as  long  as  the  treaty  is  in  force.  The  Dominican  Republic  is  standing 
on  its  own  legs  in  the  matter  of  export  crops,  and  has  preference  from  none, — 
a  situation  that  is  not  at  all  bad  for  a  country  with  such  a  large  arable  acreage. 
She  should  be  assured  of  markets  because  of  her  low  costs  of  production  and 
the  vigour  and  organization  of  her  commercial  community.  British  Honduras 
unfortunately  has  no  assured  market  for  mahogany  except  Great  Britain  until 
the  situation  on  the  Continent  improves;  this  lack  of  market  is  the  dis- 
couraging factor  in  this  republic.  Guatemala  has  a  medley  of  export  oppor- 
tunities; coffee  and  sugar  to  the  Pacific  coast,  bananas  to  the  United  States 
and  coffee  to  Europe;  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  trace  the  possibilities  of  this 
republic  before  the  financial  situation  is  remedied.  Salvador's  coffee  goes  to 
France  for  preferential  treatment,  and  this  assures  the  prosperity  of  this  busy 
state.  Nicaragua's  export  trade  is  negligible  at  present.  Cattle  and  bananas 
summarize  the  export  crops  of  Honduras;  the  future  of  either  of  these  com- 
modities is  by  no  means  certain.  Costa  Rica's  extensive  natural  resources  and 
the  energy  of  her  population  ensure  her  future  in  world  markets,  and  her  coffee 
and  banana  exports  should  continue  to  increase. 

i 

LIVING  STANDARDS  AND  COSTS 

For  all  purposes,  Bermuda  is  a  northern  colony,  and  her  living  standards 
are  very  high  for  all  classes  of  population.  In  the  Bahamas,  New  Providence 
is  similar  to  Bermuda,  but  the  out  islands  are  distinctly  primitive  in  their 
living  requirements  and  conditions.  In  Cuba  living  conditions  vary  between 
the  simple  and  cheap  life  of  the  colonnas  and  the  extravagant  expenditures  of 
the  capital.  Jamaica  conditions  are  somewhat  deceptive.  In  reality  Jamaica 
labour  gives  a  very  moderate  return  for  its  wages,  and  living  costs  are  relatively 
f  high  without  any  commensurate  quality  in  the  standards  of  living.  In  Haiti 
the  bulk  of  the  population  are  almost  entirely  self-contained  under  very 
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prim  aditions.    The  Dominican  Republic  shows  a  very  marked  tendency 

I  staples,  and  living  costs  and  conditions  are  much  higher  than 
in  Haiti,  although  probably  cheaper  and  lower  than  in  any  West  Indian  area, 
possible  exception  of  Jamaica.    British  Honduras  imports  all  her 
.  fs,  and  living  costs  are  therefore  extreme,  in  spite  of  primitive  con- 
ditions  outside  of  Belize. 

'cmala  is  almost   self-sustained  except  along  the  Atlantic  littoral, 
but  lor  the  depreciated  currency,  would  ho  an  extremely  cheap  country  to 
in,    Salvador  is  wealthy  and  industrialized,  and  living  standards  are  much 
i  in  Guatemala,    (hi  the  other  hand,  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  pur- 
cl  use  staples  only  and  their  low  purchasing  power  is  reflected  in  their  social 
iment.    Costa  Rica  is  analagous  to  Salvador  among  Central  American 
states,  and  represents  high  buying  power  and  plentiful  local  production,  thus 
arriving  at  moderate  living  standards  and  costs  of  living. 

•     FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

Considerable  British  and  American  capital  is  invested  in  the  tourist 
industry  in  the  Bermudas,  and  American  capital  in  the  Bahamas.  Cuba  has 
tremendous  American  investments,  and  British,  French,  Spanish,  Canadian  and 
German  capital  is  also  deeply  interested  in  the  business  community,  the  public 
utilities  and  the  sugar  industry.  Jamaica  is  peculiar  with  regard  to  invest- 
ments; although  Government  loans  are  easily  subscribed,  British  capital  is 
cautious  in  considering  private  enterprises  in  this  colony.  Jamaica  is  looking 
tot  ianada  and  the  United  States  more  and  more  for  capital.  British  Honduras 
has  little  to  offer  outside  investors  except  the  mahogany  industry,  which  is 
British  owned  and  financed.  Haiti  has  heavy  German  and  French  investments, 
anil  little  other  foreign  interests.  The  Dominican  Republic  has  been  exploited 
to  a  limited  extent  at  British  and  Continental  expense,  but  the  heavy  invest- 
ment- at  present  are  being  made  by  American  sugar  companies  in  the  south  of  the 
republic.  ( Guatemala  was  formerly  a  German  preserve  insofar  as  investments 
went;  to-day  that  nation  is  still  predominant,  although  there  are  extensive 

sh  and  Spanish  interests  there.  Salvador  has  been  financed  largely  from 
Europe,  and  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  from  the  same  source;  at  present 
Salvador  has  floated  an  American  loan  and  the  latter  two  states  are  rather 
beyond  the  pale  of  investors.  American  and  Spanish  interests  predominate  in 
Cost  Rica. 

[The  concluding  portion  of  this  report,  on  "  Immediate  Industrial  Develop- 
-  in  the  Caribbean  Area,"  will  be  published  in  the  next  number.] 

BRITISH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  HAITI 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Trade  Commissioner,  Ja*maica,  writes  under  date  of 
July  16  that  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  newly  appointed  British  Charge 
-  in  Haiti,  a  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  organized  in  Port 
au  Prince.  There  are  about  twenty  members,  which  include  the  Royal  Bank 
*  lanada,  one  or  two  large  merchant  houses  and  a  considerable  number  of 
manufacturers'  representatives  and  smaller  firms.  During  the  writer's  visit  to 
H  iti,  LI       -  impressed  upon  him  that  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 

ely  at  the  service  of  Canadian  exporters  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
inquiries  from  Canadian  sources  at  any  time.  Such  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  J.  S.  Howat,  Secretarv,  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Port  au  Prince, 
Haiti. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  June  25,  1923. — At  this  period  of  the  year,  when  so  many  banks 
have  either  their  annual  or  half-yearly  balance,  and  when  the  majority  of 
importers  are  similarly  engaged,  business  rarely  shows  any  marked  activity, 
except  with  retail  dry  goods  houses  offering  their  unsold  winter  stocks  at  more 
or  less  reduced  prices.  The  volume  of  imports  has  been  well  maintained  and 
exports,  considering  quite  a  long  absence  of  rain,  have  exceeded  anticipations 
in  volume  and  values. 

For  the  financial  year  which  ends  on  June  30  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment is  sure  to  have  a  huge  surplus,  far  exceeding  the  Treasurer's  estimate, 
particularly  from  revenue  derived  through  customs  collections. 

A  vast  area  of  crop-producing  country  in  all  the  Australian  states  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  generous  falls  of  rain,  which  in  some  cases  came  rather 
late  to  permit  seeding  operations.  The  agricultural  outlook  has  greatly 
improved,  and  the  movement  of  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle,  to 
districts  providing  both  food  and  water  has  been  obviated. 

As  a  reflection  upon  climatic  influences  and  the  lack  of  condition  of  store 
cattle  in  this  state  of  Victoria,  it  appears  rather  anomalous  that,  while  the 
Commonwealth  was  credited  with  13,500,000  cattle  in  1920,  it  should  be  found 
remunerative  to  import  cattle  on  the  hoof  from  New  Zealand.  The  first  ship- 
ment of  over  700  head  of  cattle  from  Wellington  is  due  to  arrive  at  Melbourne 
to-morrow,  and  further  shipments  are  contemplated. 

The  wheat  and  flour  markets  in  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  have  been  with- 
out animation  during  the  last  three  weeks.  Wheat  is  above  London  parity  and 
is  quoted,  nominally,  at  5s.  2d.  ($1.26)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  steamer.  There  has 
been  a  limited  demand  for  flour  from  London  and  some  sales  have  been  made 
at  from  £9  15s.  to  £10  ($47.45  to  $48.67)  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  in  150-pound 
bags,  f.o.b.  steamer.  The  demand  from  South  Africa  and  the  Orient  has,  for 
the  time  being,  ceased,  but  these  markets  often  cause  trading  surprises  in  revival 
of  inquiries. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  wool-selling  season,  to  December  next,  it  is  out- 
lined that  approximately  810,000  bales  will  be  offered  at  auction  in  Australia. 
This  will  leave  an  almost  equal  quantity  for  disposal  from  January  until  May. 
The  demand  for  odd  lots  of  last  season's  clip  has  been  well  maintained,  at 
satisfactory  prices,  and  the  outlook  for  excellent  prices  for  the  new  clip,  shortly 
coming  on  the  market,  is  most  encouraging  to  growers.  The  total  quantity  of 
last  season's  wool  sold  in  Australia  is  given  at  1,785,447  bales.  Many  of  the 
wool  buyers  are  now  visiting  their  clients  in  North  America,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Continent,  as  this  is  the  off-season,  and  there  is  comparatively 
little  of  last  year's  clip  unsold. 

General  trade  continues  upon  a  sound  basis,  wholesale  houses  reporting 
improved  collections,  and  practically  no  liquidations  of  importance  have  taken 
place  for  a  considerable  time.  When  the  winter  months  are  over,  the  indica- 
tions are  for  at  least  a  normal  trading  period,  but  obviously  much  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  primary  production  and  the  prices  ruling  for  Australian 
exports  in  oversea  markets. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  W  ITH  THE  ORIENT 

C.  11\kii.ktt.  Opficjs  ok  tw  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne.  June  2").  1923-  Strong  efforts  arc  being  made  in  Australia  to 
maintain  and  develop  trade  with  the  Eist  in  primary  products,  particularly 
in  canned  fruits,  of  which  there  is  a  large  surplus  on  hand  from  the  last  and 
previous  BeasoB.  It  i>  considered  that  the  nearness  of  these  markets  should 
offer  a  natural  outlet  for  many  Australian  primary  products,  but  of  recent  years 
inadequate  shipping  facilities,  and  the  competition  from  other  sources  of  supply, 
has  severely  restricted  Australian  exports  in  that  direction. 

\  recent  development,  arising  from  the  assurance  of  the  Government  that 
b  subsidized  shipping  service  would  be  provided  in  the  near  future,  is  the 
Formation  in  Melbourne  of  a  large  corporation  of  exporters  of  various  products 
of  -ending  an  expert  representative  to  China,  Japan,  and  other 
countries  with  the  object  of  thoroughly  investigating  trade  requirements  there. 

r<  presentative  of  Australian  exporters  is  a  well-known  business  man 
with  considerable  experience  in  shipping  to  the  Orient.    He  is  now  on  his  way 
ghai,  where  Ins  headquarters  will  be  established,  and  his  mission  is 
entirely  independent  of  Government  control  or  financial  assistance,  the  expenses 
defrayed  by  the  corporation  he  represents,  and  during  the  three  years  of 
is    agagement  hi-  activities  will  be  confined  to  the  interests  of  its  members. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE   OF  AUSTRALIAN  CANNED  FRUITS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  25,  1923. — It  is  officially  announced  that,  in  order  tc 
encourage  the  demand  and  assist  the  clearance  of  the  large  accumulated  stocks 
of  Australian  canned  fruits,  which  were  processed  under  Government  super- 
vision and  guarantee  during  the  past  two  seasons,  the  price  has  been  reduced 
to  the  Australian  consumer.  The  principal  fruits  affected  are  peaches,  apricots, 
and  pears,  and  the  quantity  held  in  Australia  is  about  800,000  cases.  About 
200,000  cases  are  also  held  in  London. 

The  new  prices  represent  reductions  ranging  from  20  to  25  per  cent  on  the 
fixed  rate-  previously  charged,  and  it  is  stipulated  that  every  endeavour  shall 
be  made  by  those  in  charge  of  the  fruit  pool,  which  was  originally  formed  to 
handle  the  packs,  to  have  the  reductions  passed  on  to  the  public.  Reports  indi- 
cate that  the  reductions  have  stimulated  the  demand  and  that  substantial  sales 
since  been  made.  The  fixed  wholesale  prices  previously  charged  by  the 
pool  for  local  consumption  were  as  follows:  — 


30  Oz.  Tins  Per  Dozen  16  Oz.  Tins  Per  Dozen 

Apricots   10s.  6d.  ($2.56) 

Peaches—  Peaches  (Clingstone)   7s.  9d.  ($1.89) 

Clingstone   10s.  6d.  ($2.56)  Apricots   7s.  9d.  ($1.89) 

Slipstone   .  .•     9s.  6d.  ($2.31)  Pears   9s.  Od.  ($2.19) 

Pears   12s.  6d.  ($3.04) 

Pie  fruits   8s.  6d.  ($2.07) 


Special  efforts  are  also  being  made  to  reduce  the  large  stocks  held  on 
account  of  the  pool  in  London,  which  for  various  reasons  were  unable  to  meet 
the  competition  of  supplies  from  other  sources.  It  is  considered  in  trading 
circles  that  the  final  realization  of  the  whole  of  the  stocks  will  involve  the 
Government  in  a  heavy  loss  under  .its  guarantee  to  fruit  growers. 
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VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  June  21,  1923. — In  sequence  to  the  numerous  reports  from  this 
office,  which  have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  relative  to  the  large  quantities  of  electrical  equipment  required  by  the 
Victorian  Government  in  its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits  at 
Morwell  for  electrical  power,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  advised  that 
further  tenders  are  being  invited  for  the  manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  in 
every  way  complete  and  maintenance  of  tensioning  and  pin  type  supporting 
insulators  with  ironwork.  The  contract  does  not  include  the  supervision  of 
erection  of  any  plant. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

SPECIFICATION   NO.  23/117 

1.  2,000  disc  tensioning  insulators  for  use  on  22,000  volt  circuits. 

2.  Alternative  "  A  ". — 6,000  pin  type  supporting  insulators  for  use  on  22,000  volt  circuits 

and  for  cementing  to  pin,  or 

Alternative  "  B  ". — 6,000  pin  type  supporting  insulators  for  use  on  22,000  volt  circuits 
and  for  use  with  lead-headed  pins. 

3.  Alternative  "  A  ". — 6,000  pins  for  cementing  to  insulators  under  Item  2  "  A,"  or 
Alternative  "  B ". — 6,000  pins  with  lead  heads  for  use  with  insulators  under  Item 

2  B." 

DATE  OF  CLOSING  OF  TENDERS 

Tenders — on  the  prescribed  form — should  be  addressed  as  first-class  mail 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32 
William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to  reach  their  destination  on  or 
before  October  6,  1923. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  specifications  covering  the  requirements,  and  appended  contract  forms 
may  be  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from,  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  £2  2s.  ($10.22)  for  the  first 
three  copies  of  the  specification,  and  for  each  additional  copy  a  charge  of  10s.  6d. 
($2.56) .  The  first  fee  is  returnable  upon  receipt  of  a  bona  fide  tender,  but  that 
for  extra  copies  is  not. 

DEPOSITS  OF  TENDERS  PAYABLE  IN  CANADA 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Cana- 
dian tenderers,  the  Electricity  Commission  has  arranged  with  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  deposit 
required  to  be  deposited  with  each  tender  can  be  made  in  Canada.  The  deposits 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  his  official  receipt  only  need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Mel- 
bourne.  The  sum  required  to  be  so  deposited  in  this  instance  is  £50  ($243.33). 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  method  of  deposits  being  sent  to 
Australia,  and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Can- 
ada a  convenience  alike  to  the  Commission  and  the  tenderers. 
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EA1   MARKET  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

.•lrnxu  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

?tol,  July  L6,  L923.  The  new  English  crop  of  clover  mixture  and  meadow 
as  matured  and  been  gathered  since  the  last  report  on  this  subject,  which 
appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  999,  of  24th  March.  The  hay 
on  this  year  commenced  with  heavy  rains  in  the  West  of  England  later 
iltering  to  great  dryness  which  at  the  present  time  approximates  to  a  drought. 
Fortunately  for  the  English  fanner  the  crop  was  well  advanced  before  the  dry 
Bpell  intervened,  bo  cutting  lias  not  been  interfered  with  and  the  new  hay  is 
most  satisfactory  in  quality  and  yield. 

According  to  a  prominent  Bristol  hay  importer,  this  summer  corresponds 
i  losely  to  the  summer  of  1921,  at  which  time  the  first  English  crop  of  hay  was 
rv  <  llent  but  the  second  crop  dried  up  on  account  of  lack  of  moisture  with  the 
result  that  cutting  in  September  was  very  small.  In  this  same  year  the  failure 
of  the  second  crop  somewhat  enhanced  the  price  of  hay  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  when  stocks  of  the  first  crop  were  low.  Unless  there  be  considerable 
moisture  during  the  remainder  of  July  and  August  similar  conditions  will  prob- 
i  bly  prevail  this  year.  This  year's  crop  is  believed  to  be  even  larger  than  that 
1921,  and  one  effect  of  the  dry  season  is  that  extra  labour  is  eliminated,  the 
bay  being  simply  cut  and  stacked,  there  being  no  necessity  to  turn  it  in  the 
fields  in  order  to  dry  the  crop. 

EFFECT  ON  PRICES 

The  effect  of  this  satisfactory  crop  has  been  to  depress  prices,  new  meadow 
hay  selling  in  the  -tack  at  £3  and  £3  5s.  per  long  ton,  whilst  best  clover  mixtures 
:■]■,  b<  ing  purchased  by  dealers  in  quantity  at  £3  10s.  and  £3  15s.  in  the  stack. 
To  these  prices  must  be  added  £1  to  £1  10s.  for  cutting,  handling  and  rail 
rgi  3,  dependent  upon  local  conditions  and  destination.    It  will  readily  be 

rstood  therefore  that  Canadian  hay  cannot  obtain  good  prices  under  such 

itions.  There  is  no  demand  for  alfalfa,  whilst  timothy  finds  only  a  negli- 
uit.h  sale,  the  entire  demand  being  for  best  clover  mixture,  Canadian  supplies 
of  which  have  been  very  short  for  some  months. 

Canadian  hay  shipments  during  the  past  year  have  been  satisfactory  and 
in  practically  all  cases  the  quality  has  been  good.  Prices  have  been  steadily 
dropping  since  the  fall  of  1922  when  £7  c.i.f.  could  be  obtained  for  best  clover 
mixture,  until  with  this  year's  English  clover  crop  on  the  market,  the  price  of 
imported  clover  mixture  has  fallen  away  to  £5  5s.  to  £5  8s.  c.i.f.,  dependent  on 
Tl  is  coming  year  it  is  hoped  to  further  increase  sales  by  supplying 
important  South  Wales  collieries,  as  well  as  Government  contracts,  through 

in  large  firms.  Domestic  supplies  will  be  adequate  for  all  requirements  for 
=  m<  time,  but  Canadian  exporters  are  requested  to  supply  this  office  with  full 
information  of  offerings  quoting  sterling  c.i.f.  Avonmouth  or  Cardiff.  Full  infor- 
mation  as  to  quality  should  be  given  in  the  first  cable  as  valuable  time  is  lost 
if  inquiry  cables  are  necessary  to  obtain  exact  grading.  Such  terms  as  "timothy" 
or  "ordinary  export"  are  not  sufficient  description  for  importers  to  buy  upon. 

benefit  of  new  brokerage  firms  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
four  grades  of  timothy — Prime,  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3 — clover  mixtures  two 
grades,  whilst  other  specific  designations  are  mixed  hay,  no  grade  and  shipping 
grade. 

TERMS  OF  SALE 

Terms  of  sale  are  mostly  cash  against  documents  less  10  per  cent  for  final 
ljustment.    A  certain  amount  of  business  is  also  done  on  consignment 
basis,  and  at  the  present  time  one  large  dealer  has  on  hand  stocks  of  Canadian 
timothy  which  he  would  willingly  unload  if  he  could,  but  for  which  there  is  no 
demand  at  the  present  time  owing  to  the  new  English  crop  being  available. 
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HOUSING  AND  HEALTH  EXHIBITION  AT  GLASGOW 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  July  13,  1923. — The  fifth  annual  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition 
at  the  Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow,  is  now  announced  to  take  place  from  the  1st  to 
the  20th  October  next,  under  the  auspices  of  the  corporation  of  Glasgow.  The 
classification  of  exhibits  is  as  follows:  Building  materials;  sanitary  appliances 
and  material;  lighting,  heating  and  labour-saving  appliances;  decoration;  fur- 
nishings; appliances  for  home  nursing  and  welfare;  recreation;  hobbies  and 
study;  etc. 

It  is  proposed  on  this  occasion  to  promote  more  particularly  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  public,  the  building  trades  and  the  furnishing  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  With  the  opening  up  of  opportunity  for  the  prospective  private 
house  owner  by  reason  of  the  new  permissive  Bill,  whereby  local  authorities  will 
be  enabled  to  grant  "  loans  in  aid  "  up  to  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  building  a 
house  within  the  reasonable  limits  laid  down  in  the  bill,  it  is  considered  that  a 
more  widespread  interest  will  be  taken  by  the  prospective  private  builder  in 
the  actual  building  material,  and  decorations  that  would  satisfy  the  particular 
taste  of  the  individual. 

In  the  event  of  the  bill  passing,  for  £150  down  the  prospective  private  owner 
would  be  able  to  start  at  once  and  build  an  £850  bungalow  or  house.  All  round 
the  city  of  Glasgow  and  other  big  Scottish  centres,  villas  and  bungalows  are 
being  built  by  hundreds.  Two  years  ago  Glasgow  alone  was  in  need  of  over 
47,000  new  houses  to  supply  the  demand,  and  that  number,  because  of  the 
increase  of  population  and  the  slow  rate  of  house  building  following  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Government's  intentions  respecting  rents,  control  and  building 
schemes,  has  been  very  substantially  added  to.  The  conditions  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country  are  identical. 

No  better  advertisement  for  certain  Canadian  products  available  for  export 
at  competitive  prices,  and  which  are  included  in  the  general  classification  above, 
could  be  secured  than  by  taking  a  stand  at  this  exhibition,  and  establishing 
direct  touch  with  an  immense  and  interested  public.  There  are  always  one  or 
two  Canadian  firms  with  their  own  stands  at  this  exhibition,  and  numerous 
stands  exhibiting  Canadian  products,  and  their  return  year  after  year  evidently 
suggests  the  value  of  such  displays. 

The  charge  for  space  is  3s.  per  square  foot,  end  positions  £1  extra.  This 
charge  includes  the  erection  of  the  stand  on  hire,  fitted  with  muslin  roof,  painted 
name  sign,  linoleum  flooring  and  4-inch  raised  platform. 

The  Kelvin  Hall  is  over  200.000  square  feet  in  area,  with  2\  miles  of 
avenues  10  feet  wide.  More  than  250  tramcars  pass  the  doors  every  hour,  and 
more  than  40,000  people  have  visited  the  exhibition  in  one  day. 

White  it  is  not  suggested  that  many  Canadian  firms  would  care  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  shiping  exhibits  from  Canada,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
branches  or  agents  of  Canadian  firms  with  stocks  in  this  country  who  might 
find  it  decidedly  to  their  advantage  to  take  space.  The  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Glasgow  will  be  glad  to  furnish  prospectuses  and  full  information 
and  assist  in  making  arrangements,  or  direct  communication  could  be  opened 
with  the  manager  of  Kelvin  Hall,  Mr.  C.  P.  Hainsworth. 
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HONG  ROM,       4  DISTRIBUTING  CENTRE  FOR  SOUTH  CHINA 

\ssistant  TRADt  Commissionkk  O.  A.  Rolf  Emery 
Introductory  Note 

Hong  Kong  is  the  logical  point  of  distribution  for  the  south  of  China,  and 
its  Btrategica]  position  is  equal  to  that  of  Shanghai  in  the  north  as  a  centre  from 
which  supplies  can  be  sent  bo  the  centres  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast  around 
which  provincial  trade  revolves.  Apart  from  the  countries  to  which  Hong 
Kong  ships  Chinese  cargo,  and  apart  from  the  transhipment  of  goods  from 
America  or  the  Continent  consigned  on  through  bills  of  lading  to  countries 
>•  er  than  those  to  which  Hong  Kong  acts  as  a  natural  source  of  supply,  the 
I  aese  territory  and  population  supplied  is  quite  large.  The  Yangtsze  Basin, 
controlled  in  trade  by  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  spreads  down  to  the  southern 
nut  on  account  of  the  few  miles  of  rail  facilities  existing  in  the  south, 
kg  with  a  total  population  estimated  at  over  80,000,000  are  supplied 
through  the  transportation  media  offered  by  the  West  River  and  its  tributaries. 
In  addition.  Hong  Kong  supplies  such  commodities  as  flour  from  America  and 
North  China,  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  and  natural  products  from  almost  all  the  parts  of  the  world  to  Siam, 
French  Indio-China,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

SHIPPING  FROM  CANADA 

Canadian  exporters  attempting  to  ship  direct  to  cities  in  South  China, 
the  points  of  ultimate  destination,  would  find  it  an  almost  impossible  task. 
There  are  practically  no  lines  running  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  or  the 
v.  <  stern  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  such  cities  as  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
and  Canton,  whereas  from  Hong  Kong  there  are  two  steamers  a  day  by  schedule 
to  Canton,  and  at  least  one  a  week  along  the  coast  north  to  Foochow  as  well 
as  those  running  south  to  Haiphong,  Vinh  and  Hue  in  French  Indo-China. 
Besides  these  steamers  on  schedule,  countless  junks  ply  up  and  down  the  coast 
distributing  and  collecting  produce  which  Hong  Kong  either  sells  or  distri- 
butes to  the  world's  markets.  Some  importations  are  sent  on  through  bills 
oi  lading,  but  only  a  few,  as  the  majority  of  exporters  to  China  realize  the 
value  of  shipping  through  reputable  British  firms.  The  shippers  thereby  secure 
reliable  credits  opened  in  their  own  city  and  are  freed  from  the  risk  of  supplying 
to  native  firms  of  doubtful  standing  or  in  areas  politically  disturbed  to  an 
insecure  degree. 

Opportunities  for  Trade 
Flour 

The  importations  of  wheat  flour  into  Hong  Kong  were  valued  at  £1,968,- 
777  in  1920.  at  £1,675,042  in  1921,  and  at  £1,752,240  in  1922.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  the  United  States  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  requirements,  export- 
ing to  the  colony  1,535,846  piculs  valued  at  £1,505,623,  Canada  came  next  with 

7s  piculs  valued  at  £126,060;  and  Australia  was  third  with  113,413  piculs 
valued  at  £40,757.  North  China,  Japan,  Korea  and  Formosa  together  supplied 
10,367  piculs  worth  £9,664,  and  small  amounts  were  supplied  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  French  Indo-China. 

IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR  INTO  HONG  KONG   (PICULS  OF  133£  LBS.) 


From  1919  1920  1921  1922 

United  States   10.000  1.085,000  896,000  1.536.000 

North  China   '375.000  610.000  445.000  5,000 

Australia   390.000  205,000  40,000  110,000 

Canada  •  ..  ..    5.000  50.000  120.000 
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The  exports  from  Hong  Kong  in  wheat  flour  in  1922,  which  amounted 
to  about  90,000  piculs  less  than  the  imports,  were  widely  distributed.  Some 
conception  of  the  territory  to  which  Hong  Kong  distributed  can  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  of  her  exports  in  flour  473,308  piculs  went  to  Middle  China, 
782,744  piculs  to  South  China,  194,821  to  French  Indo-China,  111,291  piculs 
to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States,  72,528  piculs  to  Siam, 
32,353  piculs  to  Burmah  and  other  small  shipments  to  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  South  Africa. 

Since  the  close  of  the  world  war  the  quantities  of  flour  imported  into  Hong 
Kong  have  increased  steadily  and  the  exports,  with  the  exception  of  those  during 
1921,  have  paralleled  the  imports.  The  check  in  exports  in  1921  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  falling  price  and  the  general  slump  of  business  in  China 
generally.  Expecting  a  better  price  the  Chinese  buyers  stayed  off  the  market, 
and  some  of  those  who  had  bought  failed  to  settle  exchange  which  caused  them  to 
suffer  huge  losses  or  to  leave  their  business  to  take  care  of  itself.  These  factors 
left  stocks  on  hand  in  the  godowns  of  the  importers  which  were  cleared  in  the 
spring  of  1922 — an  unusually  good  year  for  the  flour  trade  due  to  the  Chinese 
wheat  crop  of  the  north  having  again  failed. 

The  total  trade  in  flour  for  southern  China  passes  through  Hong  Kong 
except  that  portion  which  comes  from  North  China.  The  flour  going  from  the 
north  to  the  south  is  direct  trade  because  the  export  of  native  flour  from 
Shanghai  to  the  southern  provinces  is  not  subject  to  export  duty  that  is  levied 
upon  flour  exported  from  Shanghai  to  another  country.  The  north  to  south 
trade  is  done  direct  to  save  that  duty  and  keep  the  price  down. 

china's  wheat  area 

The  wheat-growing  area  of  China  can  be  roughly  given  as  north  of  the 
Yangtsze  river.  South  of  that  stream  wheat  does  not  flourish,  and  consequently 
the  flour  requirements  of  the  south  must  be  supplied  from  the  many  mills  of  the 
north  or  else  imported  from  foreign  countries.  For  the  last  three  years  crop 
failures  have  led  to  increased  importations,  and  Canada's  large  wheat  crop  of 
last  year  with  its  attendant  fall  in  price  of  wheat  and  flour,  has  led  to  an 
increased  proportional  participation  in  the  supply  of  Hong  Kong's  require- 
ments for  distribution  throughout  Middle  and  South  China. 


USES  OF  FLOUR 

Except  for  the  foreign  population  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
better  educated  class  of  Chinese,  and  those  who  have  come  under  foreign 
influence,  bread  is  not  made  by  the  Chinese,  and  flour  is  principally  required  for 
cakes,  noodles  and  macaroni. 

Of  the  flours  that  are  imported  one  class  has  a  low  gluten  content  and  the 
other  has  a  fairly  high  gluten  content.  The  former,  which  runs  about  20  per 
cent  gluten,  is  used  for  making  the  cakes  which  are  eaten  at  every  Chinese 
meal.  The  latter,  running  from  36  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  is  used  for  making 
noodles  and  macaroni  which  are  not  nearly  as  nationally  consumed  as  the 
cakes.  These  two  grades  of  flour  can  be  rightly  classed  as  the  lower  grade 
flours  made  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  flour  is  of  high 
gluten  content,  that  from  the  United  States  is  low  in  gluten  content.  The  former 
is  hard  to  work  and  the  latter  is  easily  worked,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
colour  of  the  American  flour  as  opposed  to  the  Canadian,  has  given  the  bulk 
business  for  cake  mixtures  to  the  United  States. 

Colour  plays  an  important  part  in  satisfying  the  requirements  for  the  South 
China  market.    The  whiter  the  flour  the  better  it  is  liked,  and,  on  account  of 
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United  Statec  flour  being  whiter  than  the  Canadian  in  the  low  grades,  it  is 
I      yellow  tint  winch  is  characteristic  of  some  milling  and  bleaching 
pr  cesses  is  objectionable  to  the  Chinese,  and  equally  objectionable  is  the  flour 
h  is  too  dark.    Whal  the  Chinese  consumers  want  is  a  good  white,  and  a 
sily  worked  flour.    If  it  meets  these  conditions,  and  the  price  is  right, 
they  will  buy  it  m  large  quantities. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  SHANGHAI  MARKET  UPON   HONG   KONG  PURCHASES 

The  flour  milled  in  Shanghai  and  northern  China  is  very  satisfactory  for 
tl  i  soutl  era  China  market  on  account  of  its  lightness,  whiteness  and  cheapness. 
th(  re  are  Usually  large  stocks  on  hand,  it  plays  an  important  role  in  affecting 
purchasing  price  and  purchases  of  the  Hong  Kong  buyers.    These  buyers 
e  advices  of  conditions  and  prices  in  Shanghai  before  making  purchases. 
Such  advices  would  bo  of  value  to  the  Canadian  exporters  in  gauging  the  require- 
ment- and  possibilities  of  supplying  the  southern  as  well  as  the  northern  China 
markets. 

REQ1  [REMENTS  FOB  A  LARGER  CANADIAN  FLOUR  TRADE 

[f  Canadian  firms  are  to  secure  the  bulk  of  the  flour  business  in  China, 
[  two  things  must  be  done.    Either  educate  the  Chinese  to  a  greater  use 

brong  Hour,  or  else  make  the  flour  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed. 
Canadian  prices  have  usually  been  right,  but  the  Chinese  want  a  lower  gluten 
content  in  the  flour  and  a  whiter  flour  than  Canadian  millers  have  been  supply- 
ing.  If  the  millers  were  to  mill  a  fine  flour  with  a  20  per  cent  gluten  content 
and  bleach  it  to  the  required  degree  of  whiteness,  there  should  be  every  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  flour  exporters  to  participate  in  supplying  the  South  China 
requirements  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  they  have  up  to  the  present.  If  that 
is  net  done,  then  a  selling  plan  must  be  devised  whereby  the  Chinese  will  take 
to  the  heavier  flour  which  they  find  at  present  more  difficult  to  work  by  hand 
than  their  own  light  flours  of  the  north. 

FLOUR  WEIGHTS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  writes 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Assize  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Johannesburg. 
I  as  notified  him  under  date  of  June  1  that,  as  a  result  of  representations,  it 
has  been  decided  to  allow  flour  to  be  imported  in  the  weights  prevailing  before 
the  introduction  of  the  new  weights  and  measures  regulations  (see  Commercial 
<■(  Journal  No.  1013,  of  June  30,  page  1075)  until  January  1,  1924; 
which  date  all  packings  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  weights  specified 
in  the  regulations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  section  44  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  which 
took  effect  as  from  4th  June,  provides  that  all  goods  sold  by  weight  must  be 
sold  by  net  weight,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  that  the  basis  of  all  sales 
between  now  and  January  next  be  net  weight. 

The  department  does  not  wish  to  put  any  one  to  the  inconvenience  of 
lepaekinjr.  but  a  98-pound  bag,  for  instance,  should  be  described  by  its  net 
weight  content,  whatever  that  may  be. 
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CAST  IRON  PANS  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  June  14,  1923. — There  is  always  a  demand  for  cast-iron  pans  in 
the  Middle  East  if  the  price  is  right,  but  on  account  of  the  present  high  cost  it 
is  not  so  great  as  it  used  to  be.  Belgium  has  always  been  a  big  shipper,  and 
bowls  from  this  country  that  used  to  sell  before  the  war  for  approximately 
S3. 50  (Mexican)  per  set  are  bringing  $6  (Mexican)  at  the  present  time.  Eng- 
lish cast-iron  pans  have  never  succeeded  in  the  East;  the  price  is  too  high,  and 
the  weight  too  heavy  (and  therefore  too  wasteful  in  fuel)  for  the  Chinese  to 
look  at  them,  even  though  they  last  much  longer  than  the  other  articles  offered 
for  sale. 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

The  total  imports  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  were:  in  1919,  411 
tons;  in  1920,  660  tons;  in  1921,  1,130  tons;  in  1922  (January-September),  972 
tons. 

In  Java  the  pans  all  have  cast  ears.  The  sale  for  those  with  wire  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  Sourabaya.  The  following  sizes  are  stated  by  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  to  be  most  in  demand 
(width  by  depth) :  8  inches  by  3i  inches,  9  inches  by  3|  inches,  10  inches  by  3^ 
inches,  10^  inches  by  3|  inches,  11  inches  by  3 J  inches,  and  11^  inches  by  4 
inches.  Orders  seem  to  be  given  for  150  sets,  the  price  per  set  of  six  being 
3.50  fl.,  c.i.f.  Batavia.  Price  for  larger  sizes  (as  above)  13J  inches  by  3J  inches 
to  18J  inches  by  5  inches  is  6.50  fl.,  c.i.f.  Batavia.  The  present  price  ex-godown 
is  about  three  times  pre-war.  Pans,  sizes  12  inches  by  3  inches  and  13f  inches 
by  3  inches,  are  sold  in  sets  of  300,  and  the  price  per  set  of  two  pieces  is  stated 
to  be  1.63  fl.,  c.i.f.  Batavia.  Orders  for  pans,  sizes  18£  inches  by  5  inches,  are 
for  100  pieces  at  a  price  of  1.88  fl.,  c.i.f.  Batavia. 

For  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  according  to  the  British  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Batavia,  the  import  duty  is  12^  per  cent,  and  the  Customs  House 
has  valued  the  commodity  at  21.96  fl.  per  100  kilos,  on  which  amount  duty  has 
to  be  paid. 

BRITISH  MALAYA 

Singapore  is  a  free  port,  and  while  the  market  is  much  smaller  than  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  a  certain  amount  of  distribution  is  done  to  British 
Borneo  and  Siam.  Cast-iron  rice  bowls  are  sold  either  with  wire  handles  or 
cast-iron  handles,  the  standard  sizes  being  Nos.  8,  9,  9J,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16. 
Foreign  firms'  selling  prices  are  $6  (Mexican)  per  set,  less  3  per  cent  trade  and 
5  per  cent  breakages.  The  set  consists  of  10  pieces  for  the  standard  sizes  given 
above,  with  Belgium  as  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  cast-iron  rice  bowls  are  made  by  the  local 
Chinese  smiths.  They  are  of  a  much  lighter  quality  and  retail  at  a  cheaper 
price.  They  are  becoming  an  industry;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
light,  often  have  to  be  replaced.  The  Chinese  purchaser,  therefore,  has  to 
weigh  up  in  his  mind  whether  he  is  going  to  pay  a  larger  price  for  a  Belgian 
bowl,  which  will  cost  more  to  heat,  or  keep  renewing  his  Chinese-made  pan. 
After  discussing  this  matter  with  the  Chinese  themselves,  the  writer  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  more  wealthy  Chinese  prefer  the  Belgian  make,  and  the 
coolie  class  as  they  grow  richer  also  prefer  the  more  permanent  article.  In  the 
remoter  districts  the  Belgian  article  has  a  much  larger  sale  than  the  Chinese 
make,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  replacement.  Any  Canadian  manufacturer  who 
is  interested  in  this  business  should  study  carefully  the  Belgian  pan.  When 
it  is  considered  that  a  Chinaman  or  Malay  thinks  he  has  not  had  a 
meal  without  rice  forming  a  part  of  it,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  demand 
is  large  and  the  purchasers  of  these  bowls  are  found  in  every  class. 
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I  M  i  l  l)  STATES  TO  REGULATE  COTTON  TRADE 

1  ki  pi  nu  k  H.  Tmmi  i; .  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

\t\\  York  City,  July  27,  1923.  On  July  24  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  issued  regulations  For  the  admin  miration  of  the  Cotton  Stand- 
ard- Act,  which  on  August  1  will  extend  the  use  of  United  States  cotton  stand- 
ards to  spot  market  and  foreign  transactions.  Included  in  the  regulations  is  a 
»D  g  ving  an  owner,  or  custodian,  of  cotton  the  privilege  of  submitting 
samples  to  the  department  for  classification,  and  a  departmental  certificate  as 
—  lira!  ion  w  ill  be  accepted  as  prima  facAc  evidence  in  United  States  courts. 
Another  section  provides  for  the  examining  and  licensing  of  "  cotton  classers." 

W  il(  these  regulations  will  not  interfere  with  transactions  in  cotton  based 
on  "types"  or  "marks."  the  Law  requires  that  spot  market  or  foreign  trans- 
actions, involving  "standards,"  use  the  universal  grades  which  are  defined  in 
the  regulations. 

The  establishment  of  boards  of  cotton  classers  is  authorized  at  New  York 
and  New  Orh  an-.  while  a  Hoard  of  Review  is  to  be  located  at  Washington. 

duty  of  this  latter  board  is  to  pass  upon  appeals  and  disputes  as  to  classifi- 
ed ions. 

provisions  governing  classifications 

tiled  provisions  governing  the  submission  of  samples  for  classification 
are  included,  and  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  fraud.  In  this  connection 
three  distinct  services  are  provided.  The  first  covers  informal  classification  of 
samples  drawn  and  submitted  by  individuals  indiscriminately.  This  service  is 
intended  to  assist  the  owner  or  custodian  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of 
his  cotton.  On  the  classification  of  such  samples  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  issue  a  sample  classification  form  A  memorandum,  which 
simply  that  the  classification  of  the  samples  as  and  when  examined  is  as 
D  therein.  These  form  A  memoranda  will  not  have  the  weight  of  final 
certificates,  tor  in  this  examination  the  integrity  of  such  samples  will  not  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  second  certificate  provides  for  the  classification  for  arbitration  pur- 
agreed  samples  submitted  by  the  two  parties  involved  in  a  dispute. 
[d  tl  is  case3  upon  the  classification  of  such  samples  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  issue  certificate  form  B  which,  when  once  appealed  or  reviewed,  will 
emed  to  be  a  final  certificate  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  but  only  as 
to  the  parties  involved. 

The  third  certificate  provided  for  concerns  the  classification  of  samples, 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  established  by  supervision  of  the  storage  and 
sampling  of  the  cotton.    In  this  case  it  is  proposed  to  supervise  the  storage 
sampling  of  cotton  and  upon  the  cotton  being  classified  to  issue  form  C 
rvised  bale  certificates.    These  certificates  shall  establish  classification  of 
the  cotton  so  long  as  it  can  be  identified.    However,  it  is  stipulated  that  cotton 
ssified  in  this  way  must  first  be  submitted  through  an  established  and 
•  ognized  cotton  exchange  which  is  working  in  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  administration   of  these  recently   issued  Fulmer 
regulations. 

CANADIAN   WOODS   FOR   THE   FRENCH  MARKET 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  has,  from 
several  inquiries  which  he  has  received  lately  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  introducing  Canadian  wroods  on  the  French  market,  compiled  a  series  of  notes 
on  the  subject,  and  in  particular  has  been  brought  in  touch  with  one  important 
company  who  are  prepared  to  do  business.  These  notes  and  the  report  on  the 
firm  referred  to  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
are  available  to  Canadian  timber  exporters  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Sendee,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  15540). 
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RESTRICTION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  POTATOES  INTO  CUBA 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1010  (June  9,  1923),  page  958,  that  by  a  Presidental  Decree  of 
May  25,  an  absolute  prohibition  had  been  imposed  on  the  importation  into 
Cuba  of  potatoes  from  Newfoundland,  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon  Island,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  due  to  "  potato  wart  * 
sickness  and  that  importations  from  Canada,  Bermuda  and  the  Canary  Islands 
were  authorized  provided  that  each  shipment  was  accompanied  by  a  health 
certificate  and  subject  to  inspection  on  arrival,  Mr.  J.  L.  Gonzalez-Hoyuela, 
office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba,  writes  that  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  decree  referred  to  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Canadian 
potato  exporters  who  are  doing  business  with  Cuba.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
January  to  May  of  the  present  year  some  64,000  bundles  of  potatoes  were 
received  in  that  market  from  Belgium,  Norway  and  Holland,  and  some  9,000 
bundles  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  decree  above  referred  to  the  United 
States  and  some  other  potato-exporting  countries  were  not  mentioned.  The 
entrance  of  potatoes  from  the  United  States  continues  entirely  free  as  here- 
tofore, and  is  subject  to  no  requirements.  Even  the  health  certificate  is  not 
necessary. 

Local  brokers  and  agents  representing  European  potato  exporters  have  been 
endeavouring  to  have  the  prohibitory  decree  rescinded  and  have  interviewed  the 
proper  authorities  to  that  end,  but  no  decision  has  been  arrived  at. 


THE  MARKET  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  "  Purchases  by 
Tender  and  Indent,"  in  No.  1012;  "Rubber  Estate  Demands,"  in  1018;  "Mining 
Demands,"  in  No.  1014;  "Foodstuffs,"  in  No.  1015;  and  "Household  Articles"  in 
the  last  numbers  (No.  1016  and  No.  1017).'] 

Clothing 

r All  prices  are  in  Straits  currency  ($1  =  56  cents  Canadian).  From  15  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  represents  the  "  spread  "  between  importers'  buying  and  selling  priced 

While  Canadian  manufacturers  cannot  expect  to  secure  any  business  in 
men's  tailored  clothes,  there  is  a  limited  opportunity  in  women's  and  children's 
dresses. 

women's  dresses 

The  American  incursion  into  British  Malaya  during  the  past  few  years 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  American  styles  in  ladies'  dresses  in  a  limited  way, 
although  up  to  the  present  no  particular  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
import  these  lines  from  the  Western  Continent.  Generally  speaking,  English 
styles  and  dresses  are  in  evidence.  One  United  States  mail  order  house  is 
advertising  its  catalogue  and  doing  a  certain  amount  of  business,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity which  undoubtedly  exists  for  introducing  the  lighter  type  of  dress  in 
ginghams,  voiles,  organdies  and  other  like  quality  materials  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  taken  advantage  of. 

Under  the  heading  of  Apparel,  Hosiery,  Haberdashery,  Millinery  and 
Drapery,  the  1921  import  returns  show  a  total  value  of  over  $4,500,000.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  nearly  $1,900,000  and  the  United  States  with 
$107,000.  Canadian  products  are  common  to  those  of  the  two  countries  men- 
tioned in  certain  classes  of  goods  under  this  heading,  and  manufacturers  in  the 
Dominion  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented  to  link  up  with 
the  territory. 
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BATHING  SUITS 

\  ■  only  the  Canadian  design  but  Canadian  patterns  in  bathing  suits  are 
in  deman  I  in  the  various  centres  of  the  peninsula.  The  Canadian  pattern  suit 
is  now  frequently  advertised  by  department  stores  in  Singapore,  Penang,  and 
elsewhere.  More  than  one  line  of  samples  have  recently  reached  Singapore, 
and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  short  time  some  definite  business  will  develop, 
the  Canadian  product  being  far  in  advance  of  that  of  other  sources  of  supply 
in  design,  quality  and  make  up.  The  annual  import  is  running  into  substantial 
figures,  and  good  representation  should  bring  results. 

FOOTWEAR 

In  the  heavier  type  of  footwear  the  brogue  pattern  boot  and  shoe  continues 
to  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  popularity.  The  British  Malayan  market,  as 
indicated  in  the  following  illustrations,  really  calls  for  a  light  article  so  far  as 
leather  boots  and  shoes  are  concerned.  At  least  60  per  cent  of  the  demand  is 
for  shoes,  boots  being  too  heavy  for  the  climatic  conditions.  Both  English  and 
American  products  are  in  evidence,  the  American  lines  always  being  well  adver- 
tised in  the  daily  papers. 


English-made  shoes,  black  and  tan,  of  fair  quality,  retail  from  $17  up; 
American  shoes  of  different  brands,  from  $21  up;  children's  shoes,  tan  calf, 
one  bar,  range  in  price  from  $4  to  $7. 

The  larger  demand  in  British  Malaya  is  for  canvas  footwear,  and  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  really  in  a  position  to  secure  a  share  of  this  business.  At 
least  one  exporter  in  the  Dominion  is  now  linked  up  with  the  territory,  and 
makers  of  rubber  sports,  tennis  and  walking  shoes  should  not  delay  in  testing 
out  this  market.  The  annual  import  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  Chinese  are 
taking  up  this  class  of  footwear  in  greater  numbers.   Narrow  rather  than  broad 

types  are  required,  and  the  block  toe  type  of  canvas  shoe  is  not  popular. 

HOSIERY 

There  is.  undoubtedly  a  market  for  Canadian  manufacturers  in  this  line, 
and  especially  for  silk  and  silk  mixture  hosiery.  Dominion  exporters  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  Japan  and  China  in  cotton  hosiery.  A  limited  demand 
exists  for  lisle,  but  practically  none  for  the  woollen  article.  United  Kingdom 
and  United  States  manufacturers  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  introduce 
quality  silk  lines,  and  these  are  well  advertised.  One  English  brand  in  ladies' 
white  silk  hose  with  lisle  tops  in  two  qualities  is  priced  at  $4.75  and  $5.50;  an 
American  line  of  Milanese  all-silk  hose,  black  and  white,  sells  at  $5.50  per  pair. 
In  men's  lines  plain  and  fancy  types  in  silk  are  in  daily  demand.  A  numbe/ 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  interested  in  this  market,  and  have  taken 
up  the  question  of  representation  in  a  definite  way. 
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UNDERWEAR 

Cotton  underwear  of  good  quality  controls  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
import  in  clothing  lines.  Pure  wool  and  merino  lines  in  medium  and  light 
weights  are  in  limited  demand,  while  ladies'  silk  underwear  is  gaining  in 
popularity.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  submit  samples  of  their  product 
with  c.i.f.  prices  per  dozen  and  per  gross.  Small  quantities,  especially  in  silk 
lines,  can  be  shipped  more  economically  by  parcel  post. 

RAINCOATS 

Rain  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  territory, 
and  the  import  of  raincoats  is  a  substantial  one.  Light  raincoats  of  cheap, 
medium  and  best  quality  are  in  demand.  These  lines  are  well  advertised  by  all 
the  leading  stores,  and  prices  range  from  $21  for  the  cheaper  grades  to  $55  for 
the  best  qualities. 

HATS  AND  CAPS 

The  1921  import  value  under  this  heading  was  over  $1,000,000,  but  the 
larger  proportion  was  possibly  in  respect  of  topees  (sun  helmets)  supplied  by 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  Straws  are  not  in  demand  in  a  definite  way, 
and  importations  of  felt  hats  are  comparatively  limited.  One  Canadian  house 
has  shipped  samples  of  felt  hats  to  the  territory,  and  the  market  is  now  being 
tested. 

Miscellaneous 

JEWELLERY 

Only  a  small  amount  ($61,000)  was  recorded  in  the  import  returns  of  1921 
under  this  heading.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  a  distinct  opportunity  exists 
for  the  cheaper  class  of  Western  jewellery,  especially  ear-rings  and  brooches, 
if  a  really  well-planned  effort  is  made  to  merchandise  these  lines.  One  Canadian 
house  is  introducing  their  product  with  this  in  view.  The  personal  adornment  of 
their  women  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Malay.  Once 
Western  patterns  in  jewellery  lines  are  taken  up  the  demand  will  spread  in  a 
large  way. 

PERFUMERY  AND  COSMETICS 

With  a  total  import  value  in  1921  of  $900,000  under  this  heading,  evidence 
exists  of  a  substantial  market  in  British  Malaya.  France  headed  the  list  of 
exporters  with  nealy  one-fourth  of  the  total.  Hongkong  was  in  second  place 
and  the  United  Kingdom  third.  Japan  followed  with  one-tenth  and  smaller 
proportions  of  the  trade  were  held  by  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium. 
India  and  Java  supplied  a  percentage  for  the  use  of  the  natives  of  those  two 
countries. 

If  a  decided  effort  were  made,  certain  Canadian  manufacturers  of  perfumes 
and  cosmetics  would  no  doubt  compete  for  a  portion  of  this  trade,  which  will 
continue  to  grow. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

While  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  huge  total  of  $3,100,000  recorded  in  the 
1921  import  returns  under  this  heading,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  items 
which  it  comprises  are  common  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  as  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  represented  by  substantial  shipments. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  import  was  received  from  oriental  sources  of  supply, 
and  cannot  be  of  interest  competitively  for  Dominion  exporters.  The  remaining 
third  is,  however,  representative  of  standard  pharmaceutical  lines. 
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1  HI  IT  CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  HOLLAND 

Mr  Norman  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam, 
rts  under  date  July  16,  L923,  that  generally  speaking,  the  blossom  on  fruit 
trei  -  in  Holland  was  very  good,  but  on  acoount  of  night  frosts  the  setting  of  the 
fruit,  especially  pears,  suffered.  Apples  and  cherries  developed  very  slowly 
owing  to  the  cold  weather,  while  the  wind  also  did  much  damage.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  apples  in  Zuid  Beveland  and  in  Utrecht  is  good,  in  Gelderland,  Lim- 
burg  and  tin*  largest  part  of  South  Holland  fairly  good,  in  Noord  Holland  mid- 
dling, and  in  the  remaining  districts  fairly  bad.    The  pear  crop  is  not  good. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
r  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

I   ese  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
est* ;  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department'of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly 
?sed  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. • 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Dale  of  closing  Particulars 

35768  St>pt.  19.  1923      Supply  and   delivery  of  one  combination   turret  lathe  and  tool  equipment, 

to  drawings  and  as  specified. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for  Steamer                            Sailing  from  Date 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  \Bcrengaria  New   York  Aug.  14 

"  "  "  ....  -Mclita  Montreal  Aug.  15 

..    ..   \  Paris  New  York  Aug.  15 

"  "  "  ....     Montclare  Montreal  Aug.  17 

"  "  "  ....    Emp.  France  Quebec  Aug.  18 

"  "  "  ....     Doric  Montreal  Aug.  18 

..  ..   \Pres.  Harding  New  York  Aug.  21 

'*  "  "  ....   ^France  New  York  Aug.  22 

"  "  "  ....    \Minnekahda  New  York  Aug.  23 

"  "  "  ....     Montcalm  Montreal  Aug.  24 

"  "  "  ....    XEmp.  Britain  Quebec  Aug.  25 

"  "  "  ....    *Cahadq  Montreal  Aug.  25 

Ireland  only  tMarburn  Montreal   ..    ..  Aug.  16 

"   XMarloch  Montreal  Aug.  23 

France  *Ausonia  Montreal  Aug.  25 

Union  of  South  Africa  *New  Columbia  Montreal   ;.    ..Aug.  15 

Bermuda.    Leeward    Islands,    St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad.  Brit  sh  Guiana,  Venezuela,    Teviot  Halifax  Aug.  17 

St.    Kitts.    Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, Br.  Guiana  "Can.  Runner  Montreal  Aug.  22 

Bahama*.    Jamaica.     Colombia,  British 

Honduras  *Canadian  Fisher  Montreal  Aug.  17 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Ottar  Halifax  Sept.  5 

China  and  Japan   Arabia  Maru  Victoria  Aug.  14 

  Pres.  Madison  Victoria  Aug.  18 

  Fmp.  Canada  '.  Vancouver  Aug.  23 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   XMaunganui  San   Francisco  Aug.  17 

Australia  only  XSonoma  San   Francisco  Aug.  28 

I  Letter  mail  only.      •  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

:L-tter  and  paper  nail  only.    -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

The  Melita  will  a!so  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  Parcel  post  to  France. 

Re  despatch  August  18.  Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Emp.  France  which  will 
also  be  used  for  direct  mails  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France.  Montreal  and  West 
will  despatch  via  Doric. 

Re  despatch  August  25.    The  Empress  Britain  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent. 
All  direct  parcel  post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Ausonia. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY  30,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  30,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July  23 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending      Week  ending 


Parity 

Tllhr 
JUlv    oU , 

1923 

1923 

r 

1.00 

$4.88 

$4.7129 

$4.6741 

.193 

.0614 

.0596 

Ti.L, 

k 

.193 

.0449 

.0444 

1- 

.402 

.4036 

.  4025 

J? 

.193 

.0510 

.0489 

h 

.193 

.1470 

.1453 

*• 

1.08 

.0422 

.0421 

}• 

.193 

.  lOO  I 

1  cos 

.238 

.000003 

.,00000  V 

.193 

.  0256 

.0214 

.268 

.1671 

.  1656 

*  T<Ti- 

.zoo 

.6106 

.268 

.1799 

.1828 

AJo 

.5013 

.4995 

i. 

2s. 

.3207 

.3169 

 $ 

$1.00 

1.02625 

1.0225 

 $ 

*• 

.498 

.4983 

.4959 

 Pes. 

.424 

.3499 

.3466 

..  ..  ..Mil. 

.324 

.1067 

.1058 

.198 

4.86 

4.7361 

4.7009 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

Trinidad  

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

I. 

 $ 

1. 

.9630— .9972 

.9573—  .99( 

 $ 

i. 

 $ 

l. 

 $ 

l. 

 $ 

i 

Shanghai,  China..  .. 

 Tael 

.708 

.7266 

.7175 

.402 

.3911 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements...! 

.567 

.5541 

.5508 

TRADE 

INQUIRIES 

FOR 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

2024  Cereals. — A  leading  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  first-class  reliable  ex- 
porters of  cereals. 

2025.  Flour  and  Cereals. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  secure  agencies  for  flour  and 
cereals. 

2026.  Dairy  Products. — A  Belgian  importer  wishes  td  receive  offers  of  Canadian  butter, 
cream  of  cheddar  and  cheddar  cheese,  other  than  those  already  represented  in  Belguim. 

2027.  Hard-Boiled  Candies. — Established  agent  in  Singapore  wishes  to  receive  c.i.f. 
prices  and  samples  of  cheap  hard-boiled  candies,  for  native  trade.  Bottle  should  have 
waxed  corks  and  screw  metal  tops. 
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2Q28  Pro  i\  Salmon.  A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  200  to  300  cases  of 
At.  mtic  salmon. 

2089.  Otstkrb. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  oysters  of  moderate  size  (1,000 
to  the  barrel).  Large  mses  will  not  suit  t]he  market,  and  the  grading  to  size  must  be 
dependable. 

:  (0  \  w «  !l-kiio\\ d  manufacturers'  repreeentatdye  in  Mexico  City  of  British  nationality 
v..  i  w.fh  wide  coniuvt  ions  among  the  grocery  trade,  desires  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian 
brand-  of  canned  lobster,  crab,  sardines  and  oysters.  Also  interested  in  dried  codfish  and 
barrelled  salt   herrings.    Correspondence  in  English. 

Miscellaneous 

2031.  — CALCIUM  Carbide. — A  Preston  (England)  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  the  above. 
::.  50,  LOO  and  200  ton  lots,  15  by  25;  25  by  50;  50  by  80  mesh. 

2032.  Handles,  a  Westmorland  'inn  ask  for  quotations  on  500  dozen  ash  spade  and 
2.000  dozen  hay  fork,  rake  and  manure  fork  handles. 

2033  Pl<  s  Handles.    A  Westmorland  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  2,000  dozen  navy  and 
1  pick  handles,  and  1.000  dozen  miners'  pick  handles,  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh 

rns.  Hickory  is  desired,  but  consideration  would  be  given  to  maple  if  samples  are 
furnished. 

2034  Hammer  \m>  Axe  Handles. — A  Westmorland  firm  ask  quotations  on  hickory 
hammer  and  axe  handles. 

2. ::'  Broom  Handles. — A  Westmorland  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  broom  (handles 
made  of  any  cheap  soft  wood. 

2036.  Doors. — A  Preston  (England)  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  doors  with  4  panels,  6 
and  3  longitudinal  panels  at  the  bottom  and  one  horizontal  panel  at  the  top,  in  1 

gross  lots. 

2037.  Plywood. — A  Preston  (England)  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  plywood  in  alder, 
oak  or  Oregon  pine,  3-ply  and  4-ply. 

2038.  Split  Oak  Staves. — Particulars  and  prices  desired  on  split  oak  staves  for  cooperage 
either  on  a  f.o.b.  or  cii.  basis. 

2031V  Quebec  Biri  ei  Logs. — A  London  firm  wish  to  get  into  direct  communication  with 
shi]  •  ra  of  Quebec  birch  logs,  which  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  plywood  in  Nor- 
v  y.  Th<  logs  must  be  not  less  than  14  inches  in  diameter,  as  round  as  possible,  and  free 
from  defects. 

2040.  Construction  Materials. — A  Belgian  firm  acting  as  agents  for  American  roofing 
tnies  would  like  to  add  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  company  producing  construction 

materials,  suitable  for  the  Belgian  market. 

2041.  Cable. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Chicago  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
quotations  upon  paper  and  lead  insulated  copper  cable,  for  voltage  up  to  33,000  and  sizes 
up  to  1.000,000  CM. 

2ii}_>.  Wilton  lives  and  Carpets. — A  Chicago  firm  interested  in  Wilton  rugs  and  carpets 
-  :  representation  of  high-grade  manufacturers  who  are  able  to  quote  prices  permitting 
competition  with  the  trade. 

:  Foodstuffs  and  General  Merchandise. — A  general  importer  and  commission 
in  Belize,  British  Honduras,  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the 
following  lines,  with  a  view  to  representation:  cottongoods,  ribbons,  table  oil  cloth,  china- 
ware,  crockery,  glassware,  stationery,  anl  school  supplies,  including  slates  and  slate  pencils 
slate  not  soapstone) ;  paper  bags,  etc.,  sugar,  canned  and  bottled  goods,  including 
canned  butter,  toilet  goods,  brooms  and  brushes,  enamelled  and  galvanized  ware,  oil  stoves, 
from  individual  type  to  kitchen  class,  denatured  alcohol  in  fifty  gallon  containers,  shoe 
I  olishes,  blue  mottled  soap,  basket  ware,  particularly  of  the  low  priced  market  kind,  tennis 
shoes. 

2044.  Ford  Parts. — An  automobile  import  house  in  Singapore  desires  cii.  prices  and 
titiculars  of  the  following,  for  right-hand  control  Ford  cars:  cylinders,  crank  case,  magneto 
coil  assembly,  magnets  (16  in  a  set)  Kejsey  wheels,  crank  shafts,  connecting  rods  and 

electric  head  lamps. 

204.5.  Resin. — A  Hamburg  firm  seeks  connections  with  reliable  exporters  of  resin  fit  for 

enamel  paints. 

2046.  Tobacco. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  tobacco  importers  are  in  a  position  to  place  200 
to  300  casks  of  burley  tobacco,  selling  on  shippers'  account,  on  a  commission  of  4  per  cent. 
Exclusive  agency  desired.    Sample  shipments  of  3  or  4  casks  of  each  grade  would  first  be 

necessary. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Aug.  15;  Canadian  Challenger,  Aug.  29 — both  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine;  Iver  Heath,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd., 
Aug.  15;  Melita,  Aug.  15;  Brandon,  Aug.  18;  Bantry,  Aug.  25— all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Avonmouth. — Oxonian,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  11;  Colonian,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Aug.  18;  Porthenia,  Aug.  18;  Cabotia,  Aug.  25 — both  of  the  Anchor 
Donaldson  Line;  Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  25;  Caledonian*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Sept.  1;  Cornishman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept,  8;  Turcoman*, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Marburn,  August  16;  Marloch,  August  23 — both  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  8;  Lord  Londonderry, 
Head  Line,  Aug.  25;  Marburn,  Aug.  16;  Marloch,  Aug.  23;  Metagama,  Aug.  30 — all  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  Aug.  10;  Canadian  Victor*,  Aug.  24 — both 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Cherbourg. — Melita,  Aug.  15 ;  Empress  of  France,  Aug.  16 — both  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Arkansas,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Aug.  10. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  8;  Lord  Londonderry,  Head 
Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Aug.  10;  Cassandra,  Aug.  17 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line; 
Marburn,  Aug.  19;  Marloch,  Aug.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific  steamships. 

To  Hamburg. — West  Campgaw,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Ltd.,  Aug.  10;  Iver  Heath,  Aug.  15; 
Porsanger,  Aug.  22 — both  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  18;  Ram-ore  Head,  Aug.  10;  Rathlin  Head,  Aug.  25 — both  of 
the  Head  Line. 

To  Havre. — Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31. 
To  Hull. — Wyncote,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  11;  Monelare,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  17;  Doric*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  18;  Montcalm, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  24;  Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  25 
Lakenia,  Anchor  Donaldson  Line.  Aug.  30;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Aug.  31:  Regina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  London. — Both  well,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  7;  Canadian  Conqueror*, 
Aug.  15;  Canadian  Challenger,  Aug.  29 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine;  Virgillia,  Aug.  11;  Ausonia,  Aug.  25;  Andania,  Sept.  1;  Valacia,  Sept.  8 — all  of  the 
Anchor  Donaldson  Line;  Grey  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer*,  Aug.  16;  Manchester  Corporation*,  Aug.  23; 
Manchester  Regiment*,  Aug.  30;  Manchester  Shipper*,  Sept.  6 — all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Aug.  10;  Cairndhu,  Aug.  17 — all  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Aug.  11;  Ausonia,  Aug.  25;  Andania, 
Sept.  1 — all  of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Rathmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  10. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Aug.  15;  Empress  of  France,  Aug.  18 — both  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  about  Aug.  28,  Sept.  14,  Oct.  4. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 
Lines,  Aug.  7. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Trelyon,  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Aug.  20. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Whaka- 
tane,  New  Zealand  Snipping  Co.,  Aug.  20;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Aug.  28;  Canadian  Spinner, 
Sept.  28 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica) ,  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  17. 
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KlTTS,  An  iic  1  \.  Babbados,  Tkinidad  and  Dbmbraba. — Canadian  Otter  Aug.  8; 
C      diao  Kunner,  Aug.  --    both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 
To  Sen  in  Aii;u  \.    New  Columb;a,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Aug.  15. 

Soi  ni  A.mkkka.    UaHartiis,  Houston  Lines.  Aug.  25. 
1*0  Levant,  Bl  icx  Bba,  1\iu\  \m»  Java  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co, 
during  August. 

♦Refrigerated  space. 
From  Quebec 

to  Liverpool.  -MoBtlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamshij)s,  Ltd.,  Aug.  10. 
1     CHERBOURG,  Sot  rH  \mpu>\  lnd  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Aug.  18;  Empress  of 
\ .:.   25   all  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  BERMUDA,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
«     n  mm.  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Aug.  17, 

ey<  ry  fortnight. 

Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay.— Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black.  Ltd., 

Aug.  S.  Sept.  5.  Oct.  3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Bombay. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  LIVERPOOL,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Cardiganshire*,  Moerdyk,  middle 
>•  ptember — both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Knight  Companion,  July- 
August;  Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Bonolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Majura,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Auckland    and    Sydney. — Canadian    Scottish,    Canadian    Government  Merchant 

Marine,  Aug.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
R  yaJ  Mail  Line.  Aug.  30;  Waiotopu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian- Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  5. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Stuart  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Aug.  26 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  9;  Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  15; 
M  oils  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  29;  Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Line.  Sept.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Aug.  19;  Protesilaus, 
Sept.  9;  Achilles,  Oct.  7— all  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

From  Victoria 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Knight  Companion,  July- 
August;  Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Majura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 

Mail  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Manila  (via  Oriental  Ports). — 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  Aug.  16;  Tyndareus,  Sept. 
6;  Protesilaus,  Sept.  27;   Achilles,  Oct.  25— of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 

Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Nagasaki.  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  9. 

♦Refrigerated  space. 
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(For  List  oj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion. 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address :  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseat 
British  possessions  wher<$  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(  aiKulian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
uith  catalogue  ?.,  pries  li>t-,  discount  rates,  etc,,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
repmen  UH  tott  bj  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factor]  point,  f.o.li.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley*i  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 
Argentine  Republic 

R.  S.  W.-bh.  Rocoiujuista  No.  46,  Buenoi  Aires. 
Cubit  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Otlice — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British   Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable   Addrets,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  snd  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51  -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y   Mexico,   Num.   30.     Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  P.O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster  House, 
Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson.  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain. 
N.3.W.  Trinidad. 
Norway  and  Denmark 

E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Chrietiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontumu. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne  sends  under 
date  August  4,  1923,  the  following  cable  descriptive  financial  and  business  con- 
ditions in  Australia: — 

"  Commonwealth  imports  for  year  ended  June  1923  amounted  in  value  to 
£131,906,000,  exceeding  exports  by  £14,128,000.  Imports  increased  by  £28,840,- 
000  over  previous  year  due  largely  to  apparel,  motor  cars,  leatherware,  timber 
and  hardware.  Exports  (£117,778,000)  decreased  by  £10,068,000  compared  with 
previous  year  due  to  £20,136,000  less  wheat  and  £1,854,000  less  butter,  but  in- 
creased £11,922,000  in  other  primary  products.  Budget  figures  show  total  public 
debt  of  Commonwealth  and  States  combined  now  £879,303,040  or  £154  per  head 
of  population.  Government  proposes  spending  £500,000  and  loaning  to  States 
during  present  financial  year  £5,000,000  for  immigration  purposes,  for  soldiers' 
settlement  further  £4,000,000,  and  war  services  homes  £3,000,000,  for  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  services  £4,000,000,  Wheat  depressed;  very  limited  business. 
African  buyers  not  operating,  but  few  recent  inquiries  from  Japan  at  4s.  6d. 
per  bushel  but  no  business  recorded;  price  nominally  4s.  7d.  free  aboard.  Flour 
also  depressed,  but  small  exports  to  South  Africa;  no  trade  from  Egypt,  few 
inquiries  from  Mediterranean  ports  but  no  business  recorded;  Melbourne  flour 
nominally  about  £9  5s.  Od.  per  ton  in  150-pound  sacks;  Fremantle  reported 
selling  at  £9  and  Sydney  at  £8  17s.  6d.  per  ton,  but  no  verification  of  these  sales. 
Business  generally  on  quiet  side  with  tendency  of  hardware  importers  to  restrict 
orders;  dry  goods  very  quiet  with  only  limited  orders  for  Canada  and  United 
States." 


NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  CHANGES 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  writes  under  date  of  July  9  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament  have  resolved  that  certain  changes  are  to  be  made 
in  the  text  of  the  Customs  Tariff  and  in  the  duties  to  be  levied.  The  articles 
affected  by  the  change  are  tea,  spirits,  acids,  glass  bottles,  millboard,  oils  and 
greases.  Empty  plain  glass  bottles,  now  free  under  the  British  Preferential 
Tariff  and  10  per  cent  under  the  General  Tariff,  were  to  be  20  per  cent  Prefer- 
ential Tariff  and  35  per  cent  General  Tariff  on  and  after  September  16.  The 
increased  duty  is  designed  to  protect  a  new  local  industry.  Several  importers 
of  glass  bottles  in  New  Zealand  stated  that  the  imposition  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  effective  on  September  16  would  be  a  great  hardship,  as  orders 
for  this  year's  supply  had  already  gone  forward.  The  operation  of  the  new  duty 
was  postponed  until  December  31. 
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BRITISH   PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  APPLICABLE  TO   FISH  OF 

C  YIN  AD  I  AN  ORIGIN* 

piled  by  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch) 

The  rates  of  duty  given  below  in  the  column  headed  "British  preferential 
bariff"  apply  to  Canada  and  fco  the  United  Kingdom,  also  either  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  or  to  certain  specified  portions  of  it.  The  statement  does 
not  take  into  account  goods  imported  for  special  purposes,  and  for  which  pro- 
vision may  l>e  made  for  exemption  from  duty  in  particular  dominions  or 
colonies. 

.Vrtr  Zealand: — 

\  r  i  '  means  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  New  Zealand  tariff.  In  addition  to  the  rates  quoted 
below  t  here  is  a  primage  dut  y  of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

British 
Preferential  .  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

knehoviee,  Mlted,  in  casks  or  other  containers,  capable  of  holding 

28  lb.  net  or  over   Free  Free 

Fi>h.  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  pickled,  salted,  preserved  by  cold  process, 

or   preserved    by    sulphurous   acid,    n.e.i  per  cwt.     10  s.  15  s. 

Pish,  potted,  and  preservea — viz.,  salmon,  including  any  liquor,  oil, 

or  sauce  per  lb.     lfd.  3d. 

Fish,  potted  and  preserved,  n.e.i  per  lb.     2d.  3d. 

Nora. — The  term  "fish"  is  used  in  the  tariff  in  its  widest  sense,    Including  Including 

and  includes  shell-fish,  crustaceans,  and  other  foods  obtained  from    any  liquor  any  liquor 

the  fisheries.)  oil  or  sauce  oil  or  sauce 

(  'aviare,  fish  paste  ad  val.    20  per  cent  20  per  cent 

Union  of  South  Africa: — 

Fish,  not  being  of  South  African  taking  per  lb.     Id.  l|d. 

(It  is  understood  that  this  item  covers  all  fish  from  foreign 
waters  except  fry  and  ova,  and  is  applicable  to  canned  salmon  and 
other  canned  fish.) 

Fish,  fry  and  ova   Free  Free 

Fish:    fresh,  dried,  cured  or  salted  of  South  African  taking,  and 

raw  oil  from  fish  of  South  African  taking   Free  Free 

Northern  Rhodesia  (except  Congo  Basin)  and  Southern  Rhodesia: — 

Fish,  not  being  of  South  African  taking  per  lb.     Id.  l|d. 

Fish  fry  and  ova   Free  Free 

Fish:    fresh,  dried,  cured,  or  salted  of  South  African  taking,  and 

raw  oil  from  fish  of  South  African  taking   Free  Free 

British  West  Indies: — 
Trinidad  and  Tobago: — 

Fish,  canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles  per  100  lbs.     4s.  2d.  8s.  4d. 

Fish,  salmon,  trout  and  mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled 

 per  100  lbs.     2s.  Id.  4s.  2d. 

Fish,  other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  per  100  lbs.      Is.  2s. 

Fish,  fresh,  including  fresh  fish  in  cold  storage  and  turtle   Free  Free 

British  Guiana: — 
Fish:— 

Tinned  or  canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles  per  100  lbs.    $1  00  $2  00 

Smoked  or  dried  per  cwt.     0  50  1  00 

Mackerel  and  salmon,  pickled,  per  barrel  not  exceeding. . .  .200  lbs.     0  50  1  00 

All  other  sorts  unenumerated,  per  barrel  not  exceeding  200  lbs.     0  40  0  80 

Fresh,  not  imported  in  cold  storage   Free  Free 

(In  British  Guiana  there  is  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duties 
quoted.) 
British  Honduras: — 
Fish:— 

Canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles  ad  val.    10  per  cent  20  per  cent 

Salmon,  Trout  and  Mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled 

 ad  val.    Free  5  per  cent 

Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  ad  val.    Free  5  per  cent 

Fresh,  including  fresh  fish  in   cold  storage  and  oysters  (not 

preserved)   Free  Free 

*  While  an  effort  is  made  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  on  customs  duties  in 
force  in  other  countries,  it  is  not  practicable,  mainly  in  view  of  the  tariff  changes  that  are  being  con- 
stantly made  and  on  account  of  possible  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  •  interpreting  tariffs,  to  guarantee 
that  information  published  on  this  subject  is  in  every  instance  up-to-date  and  absolutely  correct. 
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BRITISH  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  APPLICABLE  TO  FISH   OF  CANADIAN   ORIGIN  Con. 


British 

British  West  Indies— Con.  Preferential 

Barbados:—  Tariff 
Fish:— 

Canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles  ad  val.  10  per  cent 

Fresh  including  fresh  fish  in  cold  storage  and  turtle   Free 

Pickled  trout  or  salmon  per  brl.  of  200  lbs.  4s.  2d. 

Pickled  other  than  trout  or  salmon  per  brl.  of  200  lbs.  Is.  3  d. 

Other  kinds,  dried,  salted  or  smoked  per  112  lbs.  Is.  6d. 

(There  is  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duties  quoted  from  the 
Barbados  tariff  with  the  exception  of  the  last  item). 

Grenada — : 
Fish:— 

Canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles  per  100  lbs.      6s.  8d. 

Fresh,  including  fresh  fish  in  cold  storage  and  turtle   Free 

Salmon,  trout  and  mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled 

 per  100  lbs.  lOd. 

Other  kinds  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  per  100  lbs.  lOd. 

St.  Vincent — : 
Fish:— 

Canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles  ad  val.    10  per  cent 

Fresh,  including  fresh  fish  in  cold  storage  and  turtle   Free 

Salmon,  trout  and  mackerel,  dried  salted,  smoked  or  pickled 

 per  100  lbs.  Is. 

Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  per  100  lbs.  Is. 

(There  is  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duties  quoted  from  the  St. 
Vincent  tariff.) 

St.  Lucia — 
Fish:— 

Canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles  per  100  lbs.     6s.  8d. 

Fresh,  including  fresh  fish  in  cold  storage  and  turtle   Free 

Salmon,  trout  and  mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled 

 per  100  lbs.  2s. 

Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  per  100  lbs.     Is.  8d. 

Dominica: — 
Fish:— 

Canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles  per  100  lbs.     8s.  4d. 

Fresh,  including  fresh  fish  in  cold  storage  and  turtle   Free 

Salmon,  trout  and  mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled 

 per  100  lbs.     4s.  2d. 

Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  per  100  lbs.     2s.  Id. 

Antigua: — 
Fish:— 

Canned,  or  preserved  in  tins,  jars  or  bottles  per  100  lbs.  8s.  4d. 

Herrings  and  alewives,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled        "  Is.  8d. 

Mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled                         "  2s.  6d. 

Salmon,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled                           "  4s.  2d. 

Other  kinds  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled                      "  Is.  6d. 

Fresh  or  on  ice   Free 

Si.  Kitts-Nevis:— 
Fish:— 

Canned  or  preserved  in  tins,  jars,  or  bottles  per  100  lbs.  8s.  4d. 

Herrings  and  alewives,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled       "  Is.  8d. 

Mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled                         "  2s.  6d. 

Salmon,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled                           "  4s.  2d. 

Other  kinds  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled                      "  Is.  6d. 

Fresh  or  on  ice   Free 

Monsterrat: — 
Fish:— 

Canned,  or  preserved  in  tins,  jars  or  bottles  per  100  lbs.  8s.  4d. 

Herrings  and  Alewives,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled       "  1  s.  8d . 

Mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled                         "  2s.  6d. 

Salmon,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled                            "  4s.  2d. 

Other  kinds,  dried,  salted  smoked  or  pickled                   "  Is.  6d. 

Fish,  fresh  or  on  ice   Free 

Virgin  Islands: — 
Fish:— 

Canned,  or  preserved  in  tins,  jars  or  bottles  per  100  lbs.  8s.  4d. 

Herrings  and  Alewives,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled       "  Is.  8d. 

Mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled                         "  2s.  6d. 

Salmon,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled                           "  4s.  2d. 

Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled                      "  4s.  2d. 

Fresh  or  on  ice   Free 


General 
Tariff 

20  per  cent 
Free 
8s.  4d. 
2s.  6d. 


10s. 
Free 

Is.  3d. 
Is.  3d. 


15  per  cent 
Free 

Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 


10s. 
Free 


3s. 

2s.  6d. 


12s.  6d. 
Free 

6s.  3d. 
3s.  Ud. 


12s.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

3s.  9d. 

6s.  3d. 

2s.  3d. 
Free 


12s.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

3s.  9d. 

6s.  3d. 

2s.  3d. 
Free 


12s.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

3s.  9d. 

6s.  3d. 

2s.  3d. 
Free 


12s.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

3s.  9d. 

6s.  3d. 

6s.  3d. 
Free 
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BRITISH   PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  APPLICABLE  TO  FISH  OF  CANADIAN  ORIGIN — Con. 

British 

Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

Fiah: 

t    Dried,  or  salted  -  per  lb.     Jd.  Id. 

Including  shell  fish,  fresh,  not  preserved                                         Free  Free  • 

Not  enumerated  in  the  tariff  ad  val.   18£  per  cent  25  per  cent 

A  it-bate  of  ")()  per  cent  of  the  duties  in  the  Bahamas  is  allowed 
both  in  resjx'ct  of  tin-  general  and  preferential  tariffs,  which  reduces 
l>\  half  the  rates  quoted. 

Jamaica; — 
Fish:— 

Salmon  and  'front  dired,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled. . .  .per  100  lbs.      5s.  3d.  7s. 

Alewives,  herrings  and  mackerel  dried,  salted,  smoked,  or  picled 

 per  100  lbs.  2s.  2s.  8d. 

Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled   "  'Ss.  6d.  4s.  8d. 

Not  enumerated  in  this  tariff  ad  val.  15  per  cent  20  per  cent 

Sarr.iHi  (mandated  territory); — 

Pish,  not  being  enumerated  in  the  tariff  arc  apparently  dutiable 

at   ad  val.    15  per  cent  22?  per  cent 

t'ji  Islands: — 

1  M».  dried,  salted,  preserved  or,  chilled  ad  val.    15  per  cent  27|  per  cent 

i-  fish  are  not  specially  mentioned  and  are  apparently  dutiable 
as  unenumerated  goods  ad  val.    15  per  cent  27^  per  cent 

Cyprus- — 

Fiah,  fresh   Free  Free 

Other  fish  are  not  unumerated  in  the  tariff  and  are  apparently  duti- 
able at   ad  val.    five-sixths  10  per  cent 

of  full  rate 


GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  WHEAT  GROWERS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne  July  3,  1923. — It  is  officially  announced  that,  owing  to  adverse 
climatic  conditions  experienced  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  Common- 
wealth Government  has  decided  to  again  participate  in  the  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  forthcoming  wheat  harvest. 

The  assistance  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  guarantee  to  growers  on  the  same 
basis  as  on  last  season's  yield — 3s.  (73  cents)  per  bushel  at  railroad  siding  and 
8d.  1 16  cents)  to  cover  freight  and  handling  charges.  These  amounts,  totalling 
3s.  8d.  (89  cents)  per  bushel,  will  enable  the  farmer  to  carry  on  until  sales 
are  effected. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Government  that  in  the  following  season  the  industry 
is  expected  to  make  its  own  financial  arrangements. 

AUSTRALIAN  WAR  LOAN  CONVERSION 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  25,  1923. — While  actual  figures  have  not  yet  been  made 
available,  it  is  officially  reported  that  the  applications  invited  from  holders  of 
debentures  and  stock  in  the  Australian  5  per  cent  war  loan  maturing  on  Sep- 
tembei  15,  1923,  have  not  been  received  as  freely  as  was  anticipated  by  the 
( rovernment. 

The  total  amount  involved  is  £38,700,000,  which  was  originally  raised 
entirely  within  the  Commonwealth  for  war  requirements.  Despite  the  favour- 
able terms  of  conversion  offered  on  a  falling  interest  market — 5  per  cent  with  a 
eurrency  of  25  years  and  a  special  cash  bonus  of  £1  for  each  £100  converted — 
it  is  understood  that  only  about  half  the  amount  was  converted.  Large  financial 
institutions,  such  as  insurance  companies,  to  which  a  safe  investment  for  their 
funds  over  a  long  period  at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest  appealed,  responded 
liberally,  but  the  small  investor  has  so  far  held  aloof. 
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It  is  considered  in  financial  circles  that  the  Government  may  have  to  go 
to  the  London  market  for  the  balance  of  the  amount  required  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan,  but  proposals  of  a  more  attractive  character  to  limited 
investors  may  induce  the  renewal  of  the  entire  loan  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

AUSTRALIAN  BONUS  TO  BEEF  INDUSTRY 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  3,  1923.— As  previously  reported,  the  beef  industry  in 
Australia  has  been  in  a  very  depressed  condition  for  a  considerable  period. 

In  order  to  keep  meat  works  moving,  and  generally  assist  the  industry 
which  has  been  threatened  with  ruin,  owing  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  in 
English  markets  upon  which  exporters  depend  as  their  principal  outlet,  the 
Commonwealth  Government  has  decided  to  renew  the  bonus  granted  on  meat 
exports  last  year. 

The  bonus  provides  for  the  payment  of  ^d.  cent)  per  pound  in  the  case 
of  standard  beef  exported,  and  on  canned  beef,  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the 
fresh  beef  from  which  the  canned  beef  is  produced,  and  in  the  case  of  live  cattle 
for  slaughter  10s.  ($2.43)  per  head.  Last  year  the  total  amount  paid  under 
the  bonus  was  £121,000  and  this  year  it  is  estimated  at  £160,000. 

It  is  officially  reported  that  an  Australian  company  has  recently  secured 
a  British  army  contract  for  frozen  meat  which  will  absorb  about  20,000  first 
quality  bullocks.  The  same  company  secured  a  contract  for  a  similar  quantity 
of  beef  last  year,  and  the  present  contract  is  understood  to  be  the  outcome  of  a 
substantial  preference  given  when  necessary  by  the  Imperial  authorities  to 
Australian  suppliers. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  25,  1923. — At  the  recent  opening  of  a  new  woollen  mill 
at  Stawell,  in  the  state  of  Victoria,  some  interesting  information  relative  to  the 
development  of  woollen  manufacture  in  Australia  was  made  available  from 
authoritative  sources. 

In  1913  woollen  goods  valued  at  £860,000  were  manufactured  in  Australia. 
In  1916-17  the  output  was  £1,888,000  in  value,  and  in  1920-21  it  rose  to 
£7,200,000. 

The  state  of  Victoria  would  appear  destined  to  become  the  chief  manufac- 
turing state  so  far  as  woollen  goods  are  concerned,  and  the  formation  of  new 
companies  which  have  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  additional  mills  in 
various  wool-growing  sections  of  the  state.  Of  the  £7,200,000  worth  of  woollen 
goods  produced  in  Australia  in  1920-21,  Victoria  is  credited  with  £5,500,000  and 
with  7,000  of  the  11,000  hands  employed  in  the  industry  in  the  whole  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Stawell  mill  referred  to  is  confining  its  activities  to  the  manufacture 
of  flannels  and  blankets,  but  other  mills  already  in  operation  are  turning  out 
tweeds  and  other  cloths  of  excellent  quality,  which  is  also  the  object  of  plants 
now  in  process  of  erection.  With  the  advantage  of  highly  protective  customs 
duties  behind  which  the  Australian  woollen  manufacturer  is  now  working,  and 
the  finest  of  raw  material  at  his  very  door,  the  local  requirements  in  textiles, 
blankets,  flannels,  underwear,  and  other  wool  products,  hitherto  largely  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  will  soon  be  overtaken  and  oversea  markets  must 
be  sought  if  the  industry  continues  to  expand  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of 
capital  now  being  invested  in  it  would  indicate. 
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PROGRESS   BN    IRRIGATION   IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Ciiisiiolm 

S I  KM  B   BARRAGE,   WORLD'S  GREATEST  IRRIGATION  WORK 

utta,  June  25,  L923,    The  final  sanction  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
r;.(  Sukkur  barrage  and  irrigation  project  on  the  river  Indus  and  its  approval 
by  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  baa  directed  the  attention  of  engineers  throughout 
'  is  th<  greatest  of  all  irrigation  projects  of  modern  times.  The 
completion  of  tin-  one  system  will  effect  a  very  considerable  advance  in  India's 
pr<  luction  of  wheal  and  cotton,  and  as  the  area  to  be  irrigated  is  situated  only 
en  KH)  and  300  miles  from  the  seaport  of  Karachi,  an  appreciable  contribu- 
ill  he  made  to  the  world's  exportable  surplus  of  these  two  great  com- 
modities. 

The  w  riter  therefore  takes  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  Canadian 
public  a  short  survey  of  the  Sukkur  project  and  of  the  progress  of  irrigation 
in  India. 

IRRIGATION   PRACTISED  IN  INDIA  BEFORE  CHRISTIAN  ERA 

In  no  country  in  the  world  are  so  many  millions  of  human  beings  and 
animal-  dependent  upon  irrigation  as  in  India.  Ninety  per  cent  of  India's  rainfall 
cipitated  during  the  monsoon  or  rainy  season  between  the  months  of  June 
and  October.  For  seven  months  in  the  year  the  intensity  of  the  Indian  sun 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  plains  is  rarely  relieved  by  as  much  as  a  cloud. 
From  the  dawn  of  history  therefore  the  Indian  peasant  has  collected  as  much 
of  the  copious  monsoon  rain  as  possible  into  "tanks"  or  small  artificial  lakes 
from  which  water  was  sparingly  drawn  off  on  to  the  soil  during  the  dry  months. 
Large  wells  have  also  been  used  throughout  the  country  in  districts  where  water 
found  fairly  close  to  the  surface,  and  this  well  water  is  lifted  by  hand  or  by 
water  wheel-  operated  by  bullocks.  A  few  large  irrigation  works  were  initiated 
by  the  great  Moghul  Emperors,  but  these  fell  into  disuse  during  the  chaos  which 
d<  scended  on  the  country  after  the  eclipse  of  this  dynasty.  Little  of  permanent 
value  was  done  then  in  the  way  of  comprehensive  irrigation  projects  before  the 
country  came  under  British  rule. 

BRITISH  ENGINEERS  IMPROVE  INDIGENOUS  WORKS 

The  first  efforts  of  British  engineers  were  directed  toward  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  existing  works  found  in  the  country.  Three  of  these  improvement  schemes, 
instituted,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  have  resulted  in  some  of  the  most 
lucrative  systems  in  India  to-day.  Of  these  the  Western  Jumna  System  in  the 
Punjab  now  comprises  over  2,000  miles  of  canals  irrigating  855,000  acres  and 
returning  11^  per  cent  on  the  capital  outlay  of  over  $5,000,000.  The  Eastern 
Jumna  System  irrigates  400,000  acres  and  returns  32  per  cent  per  annum  on  a 
capital  outlay  of  SI. 500.000.  The  great  Cauvery  System  in  Southern  India  now 
upwards  of  a  million  acres  by  means  of  3,500  miles  of  main  canals  and 
distributaries  and  returns  more  than  17  per  cent  annually  on  its  capital  outlay. 

Till.  EXTENSION  OE  IRRIGATION  THROUGHOUT  INDIA 

The  success  attending  the  operation  of  these  three  systems  prompted  the 
Brin-h  authorities  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  the  extension  of  large  irrigation 
projects  in  every  province  in  India,  particularly  in  the  severe  famine  areas. 
Failure  attended  several  ambitious  projects,  notably  those  initiated  by  private 
enterprise.  Most  of  the  Government  projects,  however,  completed  during  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  attended  by  success  and  magnificent 
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results  were  achieved  in  face  of  what  appeared  to  be  insuperable  difficulties. 
Districts  which  had  been  visited  periodically  by  devastating  famines  attended 
by  the  deaths  by  starvation  of  millions  of  human  beings  and  cattle  have  now 
forgotten  these  dire  visitations  and  crop  failures  have  become  comparatively 
unknown.  One  of  these  works,  for  example,  the  Godavari  Delta  System  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  transformed  one  of  the  worst  famine  areas  in  India 
into  an  expanse  of  rice  fields  dotted  with  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  while  crop 
failure  is  now  unknown  and  the  main  canals  furnish  a  cheap  and  excellent  means 
of  transport.  This  system  irrigates  a  million  acres  and  yields  the  magnificent 
return  of  25  per  cent  per  annum  on  a  capital  outlay  of  some  $5,000,000.  The 
magnitude  of  the  masonry  involved  in  a  system  of  this  kind  may  be  gauged 
from  the  extent  of  the  headworks  which  comprise  2\  miles  of  weir,  \\  miles  of 
embankment,  3  canal  heads  with  navigation  locks  and  3  sets  of  undersluices 
containing  in  all  45  vents  of  6  feet  each. 

While  the  Indian  governments  derive  handsome  revenues  from  many  such 
irrigation  works,  several  projects  have  been  purely  "  protective  "  in  nature.  That 
is,  famine-stricken  areas  were  provided  with  irrigation  where  there  was  no 
reasonable  expectation  that  water  revenues  would  meet  the  interest  and  upkeep 
charges.  Nevertheless,  it  was  considered  better  policy  for  the  state  to  provide 
water  for  poor  famine  areas  at  a  loss  rather  than  to  pay  out  large  sums  in 
famine  relief  whenever  there  were  failures  in  the  monsoon. 

TYPES  OF  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS  EMPLOYED 

India's  irrigation  systems  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  main  divisions — 
those  provided  with  an  artificial  storage  and  those  dependent  throughout  the 
year  on  the  natural  flow  of  the  rivers.  In  certain  parts  of  Central  and  Southern 
India,  great  river  beds  which  in  the  rainy  season  are  filled  with  swift-flowing 
volumes  of  muddy  water  dwindle  down  during  the  dry  season  to  tiny  rivulets. 
To  meet  such  conditions  huge  storage  tanks  or  reservoirs  have  been  constructed. 

In  Northern  India  in  addition  to  natural  rainfall  the  melting  snow-fields 
of  the  Himalayas  provide  a  varying  but  usually  sufficient  volume  of  water 
throughout  the  year  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  storage  dams.  The  natural 
flow  of  these  rivers  is  conducted  through  two  main  types  of  canals — the  perennial 
and  the  inundation  canals.  The  perennial  canal  system  is  usually  provided 
with  a  weir  or  barrage  across  the  parent  river  by  means  of  which  the  natural 
flow  of  the  river  is  regulated,  so  that  the  level  of  water  in  the  canals  is  main- 
tained at  the  same  level  irrespective  of  the  seasons.  On  the  other  hand  inunda- 
tion canals  are  not  provided  with  weirs  or  barrages  and  the  water  levels  in  them 
fluctuate  with  the  water  levels  in  the  parent  streams.  The  inundation  canal 
system  has  been  employed  where  it  was  not  considered  expedient  to  expend 
the  large  capital  sums  necessary  for  perennial  canal  systems.  The  inunda- 
tion canal  is  considered  in  India  only  as  an  inefficient  substitute  for  the  perennial 
canal  until  such  time  as  it  is  considered  expedient  for  transformation  to  the 
latter  system. 

PRESENT  EXTENT  OF  IRRIGATION  IN  INDIA 

It  is  estimated  that  some  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  cropped  area  in  British 
India  is  benefited  and  protected  by  Government  irrigation  works,  while  at  least 
another  10  per  cent  is  irrigated  by  private  enterprise  from  wells,  tanks,  etc.  The 
total  area  irrigated  by  Government  works  rose  from  10J  million  acres  in  the 
year  1880  to  19^  million  acres  in  1900  and  to  30  million  acres  at  the  present 
time.  When  projects  already  sanctioned  or  under  way  are  completed  this  total 
will  be  increased  to  some  40  million  acres,  an  area  nearly  double  the  total 
acreage  sown  to  wheat  in  Canada  last  year.  In  1921  the  length  of  Government 
canals  in  operation  was  no  less  than  55,000  miles. 
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While  Government  irrigation  systems  have  been  of  incalculable  value  in 
the  prevention  of  famine  anil  in  the  increase  of  India's  productivity,  they  have 
iilso  yielded  a  considerable  net  revenue  to  Government.  Up  to  the  present 
aroun  I  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  capital  have  been  expended  by  Indian 
Governments  in  irrigation  and  this  sum  is  yielding  a  net  revenue  of  from  7  to 
v  r  c<  at  per  annum.  Among  the  many  benefits  that  British  rule  has  conferred 
pa  India,  it  is  probable  that  nothing  has  done  more  to  lift  the  masses  of  India 
out  of  famine  and  severe  poverty  than  have  the  many  irrigation  systems  initiated 
by  Brit:sh  administrators  and  engineers. 

THE  NEW  ERA  IN  INDIAN  IRRIGATION 

ie  last  iVw  years  have  witnessed  a  new  phase  in  the  extension  of  irrigation 
in  India,  Until  very  recently  irrigation  policy  has  been  directed  toward  secur- 
ing for  the  settled  cultivated  sections  of  the  country  an  assured  water  supply, 
and  as  a  result  widespread  famine  has  now  been  practically  eliminated  over  the 
whole  of  British  India.  There  still  remain,  however,  many  millions  of  acres  of 
potentially  fertile  land  in  Western  India  which  support  nothing  but  desert  scrub 
and  a  few  nomadic  and  marauding  tribes.  The  great  Indus  River  flows  through 
■  \ m  middle  of  this  inland  empire  with  a  very  thin  border  of  cultivated  land  and 
villages  running  along  either  bank.  Rainfall  over  the  greater  part  of  this  large 
:h  of  land  is  practically  nil,  but  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  irriga- 
tion will  turn  millions  of  acres  of  this  desert  waste  into  a  veritable  garden  fit  for 
growing  anything. 

During  the  last  ten  years  some  two  million  acres  of  uninhabited  waste  land 
along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Indus  in  the  Punjab  have  been  brought  under  irri- 
gation. These  lands  have  gradually  been  opened  up  for  settlement  as  water 
mailable  and  now  support  a  population  of  several  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Th<  y  contribute  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  and  oilseeds  and  many  thousands 
of  bales  of  cotton  to  India's  annual  production.  Heretofore  water  had  been 
brought  to  the  peasant.  This  new  era  on  the  other  hand  brings  the  peasant  to 
the  water. 

THE  SUTLEJ  PROJECT 

Desert  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  will  be  brought  under  cultivation 
by  means  of  two  great  projects — the  Sutlej  Scheme  and  the  Sukkur  Barrage 
Scheme.  The  former  is  already  under  way  and  when  completed  no  less  than  3| 
million  acres  of  desert  waste  in  the  Punjab  will  be  served  by  water.  These  lands 
will  be  opened  for  sale  and  colonization  as  water  becomes  available.  The  total 
cost  of  the  Sutlej  project  is  placed  at  nearly  $50,000,000  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  return  on  the  capital  outlay  may  amount  to  over  30  per  cent  per  annum. 

THE  SUKKUR  BARRAGE  PROJECT 

This  great  scheme  when  completed  will  irrigate  annually  5^  million  acres 
of  land  on  both  sides  .of  the  Indus  river,  of  which  3^  million  acres  are  now  desert 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  constructing  a  barrage  across  the  Indus 
at  Sukkur  some  300  miles  up-stream  from  Karachi.  The  barrage  will  consist 
of  a  masonry  floor  across  the  river  nearly  one  mile  in  length,  above  which  an 
overbridge  of  66  spans  will  be  constructed.  This  overbridge  will  be  fitted  with 
shutters  60  feet  long  and  18J  feet  high  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river.  Above 
the  barrage  seven  regulators  will  control  the  supply  of  water  to  the  various 
canals  taking  off  from  both  banks.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  project  will 
COsi  -ome  £16.000.000  and  on  completion  the  annual  return  on  capital  outlay 
will  amount  to  over  13  per  cent. 
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LARGE  INCREASES  IX  PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT  AND  COTTON 

As  a  result  of  these  great  projects,  there  will  be  large  additions  to  India's 
exportable  surplus  of  wheat  and  cotton.  The  areas  to  be  irrigated,  however, 
will  probably  not  come  under  full  cultivation  for  many  years  yet.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  ultimately  the  increased  area  sown  to  wheat  in  the  Punjab  as  a 
result  of  these  operations  will  amount  to  about  1,500,000  acres  and  in  Sind  to 
about  2,000.000  acres,  giving  a  total  of  3,500,000  acres  of  wheat  land  providing 
an  annual  exportable  surplus  of  from  40,000,000  to  50.000.000  bushels  through 
the  port  of  Karachi.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  cotton  production  in  these 
areas  will  ultimately  be  increased  by  approximately  a  million  bales  per  annum. 
This  entire  area  is  situated  only  from  200  to  600  miles  upstream  from  the 
seaport  of  Karachi  and  is  admirably  served  by  the  North  Western  Railway 
which  has  its  terminus  at  that  port.  This  increased  production  will  add  con- 
siderably to  India's  wealth  and  purchasing  power,  but  to  the  Canadian  wheat 
growers  it  also  means  that  more  Indian  wheat  will  reach  the  European  markets. 

IMMEDIATE   MARKET   FOR   IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT 

Upwards  of  25  million  pounds  sterling  will  be  spent  within  the  next  few 
years  on  the  Sukkur  ana  Sutlej  projects  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Work  has 
been  under  way  on  the  Sutlej  for  some  time,  and  the  engineers  state  that  they 
have  found  that  it  is  now  a  paying  proposition  to  use  the  most  modern  irriga- 
tion and  excavation  machinery.  Before  the  war  coolie  labour  was  so  cheap  and 
plentiful  that  on  the  whole  it  did  not  pay  to  use  modern  labour-saving  equip- 
ment in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works.  Xow,  however,  labour  is  compara- 
tively scarce  and  expensive  in  Sind  and  the  Punjab,  and  the  engineers  on  the 
Sutlej  scheme  state  that  they  have  proved  that  the  digging  of  canals  is  done 
more  economically  by  large  modern  excavators  than  by  coolie  labour. 

Millions  of  dollars  will  therefore  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  modern  labour- 
saving  equipment.  The  Irrigation  Secretariat  of  the  Public  WTorks  Department 
of  the  Punjab  and  the  Bombay  Presidency  are  now  or  shortly  will  be  purchasing 
equipment  such  as  the  following:  light  railway  equipment,  dump  cars,  light  loco- 
motives, pumping  equipment,  stationary  engines,  oil  engines,  concrete  mixers, 
excavators,  ditching  machines,  beams,  girders,  rods  and  corrugated  iron. 

MANUFACTURERS   SHOULD   SUPPLY   CATALOGUES   AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  quote  competitively  on  any  equip- 
ment of  this  description  should  communicate  with  the  Chief  Engineer.  Irriga- 
tion Secretariat,  Public  Works  Department,  Bombay,  and  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Irrigation  Secretariat,  Public  Works  Department,  Lahore,  Punjab.  Catalogues 
and  any  other  information  should  be  furnished  to  these  Secretariats.  Engineers 
in  charge  informed  the  writer  that  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  every 
consideration  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  irrigation  equipment,  who  are  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  American  and  other  manufacturers. 

BUENOS  AIRES  ORDINANCE  AFFECTING  CERTAIN  EDIBLE 

GOODS 

Mr.  P.  W.  Cook.  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires, 
advises  that  a  new  pure  food  ordinance  will  become  effective  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  October  1.  This  ordinance  relates  to  packing,  labelling,  etc.,  of  foodstuffs, 
condiments,  beverages,  and  their  raw  materials.  At  a  later- date  an  announce- 
ment will  be  made  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  regarding  what 
steps,  if  any.  interested  Canadian  exporters  should  take  in  order  to  properly 
observe  this  ordinance.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  advisable  for  any  firm 
shipping  goods  of  the  kind  in  question  to  Buenos  Aires  to  obtain  advice  from 
his  agent  or  customer  regarding  what  the  exporter  may  be  required  to  do  in 
order  that  the  new  regulations  may  be  properly  observed. 
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IMMEDIATE  INDUSTRJ  VL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN  AREA 

Tram  Com missioneb  G.  K.  Stevens,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

I  The  first  pari  <>/  this  report,  entitled  "Industrial  Conditions  in  the  Western 
(  'aribbenn,"  was  published  in  the  last  number.] 

BERMUDA 

I  be  two  pillars  of  Bermuda's  economic  structure  are  her  tourist  trade  and 
her  business  in  winter  vegetables  with  New  York.  During  the  past  season  both 
these  businesses  have  been  flourishing.  The  largest  tourist  season  on  record  has 
overflowed  the  twenty-five  hotels  of  this  small  colony,  and  as  a  result  very 
large  hotel  projects  are  be  ing  developed  both  by  the  shipping  companies  and  by 
private  enterprise.  Fumess  Withy  &  Co.  are  spending  several  hundred  thousands 
of  pounds  m  tourist  projects  in  anticipation  of  increased  business  in  the  future. 

The  winter  vegetable  business  has  paid  so  well  that  cultivation  has  been 
carried  bo  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  colony.  As  motor  traffic  is  pro- 
hibited in  Bermuda,  the  problem  of  handling  these  vegetables  is  becoming  more 
acute.  In  the  future  the  Government  must  consider  further  communication  and 
'  is  understood  that  they  are  favourably  disposed  towards  light  railway  projects. 

The  only  other  Government  projects  of  immediate  note  are  the  draining  of 
the  swamps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamilton  in  order  to  combat  the  mosquito 
pes!  :  and  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  entrance  at  St.  George,  where  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  -hips  are  calling  both  for  cargo  and  repairs. 

BAHAMAS 

The  prosperity  attendant  upon  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  an  evil  thing  for 
the  industries  of  the  Bahamas.  The  sponge,  sisal,  pineapple  and  fresh  vegetable 
industries  have  all  suffered  through  the  concentration  of  local  capital  upon  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  whisky.  The  scantiness  of  the  soil  in  the  Bahamas,  and 
rhe  considerable  distance  between  the  outer  islands,  point  to  slow  recoveries  of 
the  industries  of  this  colony,  unless  such  recovery  becomes  necessary  through 
the  collapse  of  the  bootlegging  activities.  At  present  the  only  industrial  activity 
of  note  is  the  improvement  of  Nassau  harbour  which  is  being  carried  out  by  an 
American  concern  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

JAMAICA 

The  past  Beason  has  been  successful  in  both  Jamaica's  major  crops — sugar 
and  bananas. 

The  majority  of  sugar  estates  covered  their  production  costs  at  £12  per  ton 
not  including  interest  charges),  and  their  average  return  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  £2.5  per  ton.    Bananas  have  sold  extraordinarily  well  except  during  one 

vo  price-cutting  competitions;  all  in  all  there  should  be  much  more  money 
in  the  eolony  than  ayear  ago.  Industrial  projects,  however,  are  not  numerous. 
There  is  a  new  tanning  industry  projected,  and  a  large  Canadian-owned  planta- 
tion is  branching  out  into  the  manufacture  of  pulverised  lime  (for  fertilizer) 
and  the  extraction  of  cocoanut  oil.  Projects  for  a  brewery  and  an  aerated  water 
factory  arc  also  mooted.  Sugar  producers,  however,  are  still  paying  too  highly 
for  their  present  high-priced  equipment  to  consider  expansion. 

There  are  three  fairly  large  industrial  developments  in  connection  with 
public  utilities.  An  extension  of  the  railway  is  being  built  by  a  Canadian  con- 
tracting firm  at  a  cost  of  roughly  $500,000.  A  vote  of  £400,000  for  the  improve- 
ment and  paving  of  the  streets  of  Kingston  has  been  passed,  and  at  present  the 
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Government  engineers  are  deciding  upon  the  type  of  pavement  to  be  employed. 
A  further  £250,000  has  been  voted  for  the  re  constitution  of  the  Kingston  water 
supply,  which  has  been  extremely  unsatisfactory  for  some  years.  This  latter 
project  involves  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  least  1,000  feet  in  width,  or  as  an 
alternative  scheme  the  boring  of  a  tunnel  through  a  limestone  mountain  for  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

HAITI 

This  republic  under  American  occupation  is  making  slow  progress  towards 
commercial  stability.  Haiti  shares  the  misfortune  of  all  single-crop  countries; 
when  that  crop  is  depressed,  her  entire  commerce  is  affected.  Haitian  coffee, 
however,  which  receives  a  preference  in  the  French  market,  has  done  fairly  well 
during  the  past  season.  But  the  cost  of  gathering  this  crop  (it  is  nowhere 
cultivated  in  this  republic)  cuts  the  profit  of  the  exporter  to  a  minimum.  Again, 
the  fact  that  Haiti  has  no  single  centre  of  distribution  but  divides  her  commerce 
between  almost  a  dozen  seaports,  reacts  considerably  upon  her  industrial 
development. 

There  are  relatively  few  industrial  projects  proposed  in  Haiti  at  present. 
Coffee  merchandising  is  not  an  industrial  undertaking.  The  Government  are 
restricted  as  to  finances  and  they  will  only  attempt  those  projects  the  need  for 
^hich  is  immediate.  For  the  present  the  development  of  all  public  utilities 
except  roads  is  being  postponed;  even  the  roads  programme  is  progressing  slowly 
owing  to  lack  of  funds.  Within  the  next  few  years,  however,  the  interior  com- 
munications of  this  republic  must  be  built.  A  number  of  irrigation  projects  must 
come  under  consideration,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  dismiss  Haiti  as  an 
industrial  possibility  because  of  her  present  stagnancy. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  Dominican  Republic  with  its  high  percentage  of  arable  acreage  appears 
to  be  following  Cuba  into  the  first  rank  of  Spanish-American  states.  As  in 
Haiti,  this  republic  has  been  hampered  in  the  past  by  the  lack  of  interior  com- 
munications. During  the  past  year,  however,  splendid  trunk  roads  have  been 
opened  which  traverse  the  republic  from  north  to  south.  Other  trunk  roads 
are  in  course  of  construction  from  east  to  west,  and  the  increased  productivity 
of  the  areas  contiguous  to  first-class  highways  has  proved  to  be  enormous.  The 
northern  portion  of  San  Domingo  is  recovering  its  extensive  continental  tobacco 
market,  and  in  the  south  American  sugar  corporations  are  developing  huge 
properties.  During  the  past  season  these  sugar  organizations  are  reported  to 
have  cleared  all  costs  of  production,  including  interest  charges,  at  less  than 
2  cents  per  pound.  One  or  two  similar  seasons  will  aid  tremendously  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  all  auguries  point  to 
very  extensive  developments  in  the  near  future. 

Extensive  road  construction  is  projected  under  American  engineers  in  the 
employ  of  the  forces  of  occupation.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  San  Domingo  has  been  an  unqualified  success  during  the  last  fifteen 
years. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

This  small  colony  in  the  backwash  of  the  Caribbean  has  not  recovered  as 
yet  from  the  crash  and  slump  of  1920.  Mahogany  and  chicle  are  the  sole  pro- 
ducts of  British  Honduras.  Mahogany  alone  is  indigenous;  the  majority  of 
chicle  exported  from  British  Honduras  was  bled  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan. 
The  constant  increase  in  the  use  of  Veneer's  in  the  United  States,  and  the  chaotic 
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binental  markets,  lias  seriously  reduced  the  world's  demand  for 
mahogany  ;  oeither  the  future  of  this  industry,  nor  of  the  colony  that  it  sup- 
port-, can  be  described  as  roseate. 

\>  vertbeless  the  timber  wealth  of  British  Honduras  is  so  marked  that  there 
will  n  vays  be  industrial  possibilities  in  this  colony.   Tremendous  quantities  of 

available,  and  the  diminishing  supplies  of  the  Southern  States  suggests 
the  exploitation  of  this  pine  in  the  near  future.  The  citrus  fruit  possibilities 
are  equally  notable,  and  with  outside  capital  interested  this  colony  some  day 
will  turn  belatedly  to  agriculture  to  support  its  major  industry. 

r  only  immediate  project-  of  an  industrial  nature  under  way  in  British 
Honduras  are  the  dredging  of  the  harbour  of  Belize  and  the  reconstruction  of 
!;    public  buildings  of  the  colony  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago. 

s i  projects  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Jefferson  Construction  Co.  of 
New  Orleans.  No  bids  on  any  industrial  projects  have  ever  been  received  from 
Canadian  sources  in  this  colony. 

CUBA 

Cuba's  return  to  prosperity  during  the  sugar  season  of  1922-23  was  almost 
as  rapid  and  as  remarkable  as  her  crash  in  1920.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
every  cent  that  raw  sugar  rises  means  $80,000,000  to  Cuban  producers.  During 
the  past  Mason,  all  sugar  estates  except  the  hopelessly  involved  were  more  or 
less  clear  of  their  indebtedness  at  4  cents  per  pound.  At  this  price  active  pur- 
chasing for  maintenance  began,  and  there  were  even  a  number  of  construction 
project-  launched.  A  normal  price  for  a  Cuban  sugar  estate  is  about  $10  per 
sack  off  annual  production.  In  a  month  last  autumn,  the  price  rose  to  between 
two  and  three  times  this  amount,  and  for  a  time  it  appeared  as  though  the 
republic  would  be  engulfed  in  a  speculative  frenzy  reminiscent  of  the  boom  of 
1919-20.  However,  the  saner  elements  prevailed,  and  there  was  just  sufficient 
uncertainty  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  American  towards  sugar  speculators 
to  hold  the  market  within  bounds. 

Cuba  may  be  considered  as  upon  her  feet  in  all  her  commerces  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  textile  trade.  The  railways  paid  dividends.  The 
business  community  has  been  purged  of  its  parasitic  speculative  elements  and 
moving  towards  normal  credits  and  financing.  From  present  appearances 
the  ensuing  season  should  see  a  continuance  of  Cuban  prosperity. 

MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  June  25,  1923. — There  are  no  firms  in  New  Zealand  manufactur- 
ing rubber  goods  and  as  a  consequence  all  commodities  of  this  class  are  imported, 
these  including  rubber  tires  and  tubes  for  motor  cars,  motor  cycles  and  bicycles, 
rubber  hose,  tubing  and  piping,  belting,  rubber  footwear  and  gloves. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS 

I  The  following  statistics  of  values  are  for  the  calendar  year  1921,  these 
being  the  latest  complete  statistics  available). 

Rubber  Tires,  Covers  and  Tubes  for  Motor  Cars. — Total  £714,749,  of  which 
Australia  is  credited  with  £239,559,  the  United  States  with  £205,450,  Great 
Britain  with  £118,704,  and  Canada  with  £51,691. 

For  Motor  Cycles. — Total  value,  £40,023,  of  which  Great  Britain  supplied 
£18,270,  Australia  £16,324,  the  United  States  £5,222,  and  Canada  £117. 

For  Bicycles  and  Tricycles. — Total  £55,740,  of  which  Australia  is  credited 
with  £30,826,  Great  Britain  £22,266,  the  United  States  £510,  and  Canada  £66. 
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Hose,  Tubing  and  Piping. — Total  £54,470  (exclusive  of  £4,848  imported 
for  the  Government),  of  which  Australia  supplied  to  a  value  of  £39,910,  Great 
Britain  £9,823,  the  United  States  £3,746,  and  Canada  £946. 

Washer  Rings,  Gloves,  n.e.i.,  etc. — Total  £27,603,  of  which  Australia  is 
credited  with  £15,502,  Great  Britain  £6,995,  United  States  £3,742,  Canada  £1,361. 

Belting.— Total  £93,380,  of  which  Great  Britain  supplied  £63,750,  United 
States  £16,173,  Australia  £11,032,  Canada  £2,391. 

Goloshes  and  overshoes  of  rubber,  gymnasium  shoes,  etc. — Total  £47,932, 
of  which  Great  Britain  furnished  £22,181,  Canada  £18,848,  Australia  £5,597, 
United  States  £1,121. 

Gum  Boots.— -Total  £27,534,  of  which  the  United  States  shipped  £12,263, 
Canada  £11,844,  Australia  £2,211,  Great  Britain  £1,189. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  large  quantities  of  rubber  goods  are 
imported,  and  Canada  has  secured  a  fair  proportion  in  most  lines;  but  the  year 
for  which  the  above  figures  are  given  was  the  beginning  of  the  trade  depression 
when  the  total  imports  into  New  Zealand  were  about  £8,600,000  less  than  in  the 
year  previous  (1920). 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAKKET 


Tires  for  Motor  Cars. — New  Zealand's  large  importation  of  motor  cars  of 
•course  create  a  substantial  market  for  tires.  Improvements  are  being  made  or 
are  proposed  on  the  principal  roads,  and  when  effected  will  no  doubt  increase 
the  demand  for  motor  cars  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  tires 
needed.  The  motor  cars  in  use  here  are:  Ford,  Buick,  Chevrolet,  Dodge,  Essex, 
Chandler,  Oakland,  Durant,  Maxwell,  Overland,  Oldsmobile,  Hupmobile,  Stude- 
baker,  Gray-Dort,  Cadillac,  Packard,  Sunbeam,  Austin,  and  several  lines  of 
French  and  Italian  cars.  Among  the  tires  most  used  are  Goodyear,  Goodrich, 
Dunlop,  Gutta  Percha,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Michelin,  and  North  British 
Rubber  Co.  The.  following  table  gives  an  indication  of  the  sizes  and  the  current 
retail  prices: 

Make 

Michelin        United       Goodrich  Goodyear 
Type  Kind  Size  States 

£  s.  d.         £  s.  d.         £  s.  d.        £  s.  d. 

Metric   cord         815  x  105         6  16   6         8   0   0       10  16  6         7  14  0 

Clinchers   mm 

Non-skid  

Inch  |  fabric  30  x  31  3  10   0         4  15   0         5  10   0         4  19  6 

Clinchers  )  in. 

Non-skid   cord  30  x  3£  500         500         666         5  11  0 

in. 

Inch  |  fabric  33  x  4    7  19   6    7  19  6 

Straight  (,  in. 

Sides  I     cord  33  x  4  8  14   0        8  15   0       12   2   0        9  11  0 

Non-skid   )  in. 

The  average  wholesale  discounts  quoted  off*  lists  are  20  per  cent  and  5  per 
oent.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  statistics  of  imports,  Australia  supplied  a  large 
proportion  of  the  requirements  of  rubber  tires  for  motor  cars.  Dunlop  and 
other  tires  are  now  manufactured  in  that  country,  and  because  of  the  compara- 
tive proximity,  many  importers  obtain  their  supplies  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
thus  avoid  the  long  voyage  and  the  delay  between  transmission  of  the  order 
and  receipt  of  the  goods.  Australian  tires  are  subject  to  the  same  duty  as 
Canadian. 

The  fact  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  motor  cars  in  New  Zealand 
using  tires  of  millimetre  dimensions  is  worth  the  attention  of  Canadian  tire 
manufacturers  if  they  wish  to  cater  to  the  entire  trade. 
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Motor  Cych  Tires. — The  motor  cycles  most  used  in  this  Dominion  are: 
Indian.  Harley-Davidson,  Excelsior,  Henderson,  Douglas,  B.S.A.,  Triumph,  and 
Norton.  The  Bizes  of  the  tires  are  26  inches  by  2\  inches,  26  inches  by  2f  inches, 
27  inches  by  3j  inches,  and  28  inches  by  3  inches.   Canada  has  secured  a  small 

unt  of  business  in  this  commodity,  but  more  should  be  obtainable. 

BicycU  Tms.  The  two  bicycles  in  greatest  use  in  New  Zealand  are  the 
Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  (C.M.C.)  and  the  B.S.A.  At  present  the  first  men- 
tioned i-  the  most  popular,  due  to  the  increased  price  of  the  B.S.A.  The  sizes 
of  t iro>  mosi  Used  arc  28  inches  by  1^  inch  and  28  inches  by  If  inch  detachable. 
These  arc  English  Bizes,  extreme  dimensions.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  bicycles 
are  in  these  two  sizes.  (\0  per  cent  being  1J  inch  and  35  per  cent  If  inch.  The 
which  ft  company  the  Canadian-made  machine  have  given  every  satisfac- 
tion, and  Canadian  cycle  tires  enjoy  a  good  reputation. 

Hose,  Vubin§  anil  Piping. — Garden  hose  is  used  to  a  great  extent  and  rubber 
piping  in  conveying  water  and  oil  to  the  ships  at  the  ports.  The  ordinary  hose 
is  -old  in  sizes  of  \  inch  to  inch  and  suction  hose  up  to  3?  inches  in  diameter. 
Canadian  hose  and  piping  are  not  well  known  in  the  New  Zealand  market. 

Rubber  Belting. — Canada  has  been  shipping  rubber  belting  in  fairly  large 
quantities  to  this  Dominion,  and  the  quality  has  been  good.  The  following 
table  shows  the  stock  sizes  kept  by  merchants,  together  with  the  retail  prices: — 


Widths  and  Prices 

3-  ply                      1-in.  U-Ln.  2-Ln.  3-in.  4-in. 

4Jd.  8d.                    8\d.  1/1  1/5   per  foot 

4-  ply                       3-in.  32-in.  4-in.  5-in. 

1/5.V  1/8                     1/11  2/6  per  foat 

5-  ply                        4-in.  5-in.  6-in. 

2/9  3/-                      3/3  per  foot 

6-  ply                       6-in.  7-in.  8-in.  9-in.  10-in. 

5/-  5/6                      6/3  6/6  7/3   per  foot 

8-ply                       9-in.  10-in.  12-in.  14-in. 

10/-  10/6                     11/8  13/7  per  foot 


Rubber  Footwear. — The  market  for  rubber  footwear  has  been  considered 
m  a  report  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1010. 

Rubber  Gloves. — Surgical  gloves  and  rubber  household  goods  are  sold  to 
some  extent.  Canadian-made  gloves  are  of  good  quality  and  have  an  enviable 
reputation.  The  tariff  preference  which  they  enjoy  enables  them  to  compete 
in  price  with  those  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Canadian  shipments 
have  been  increasing,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  fair  and  steady  demand. 

Rubber  Sheeting  and  Packing. — Rubber  sheeting  in  rolls  of  60-120  pounds, 
40  inches  wide,  is  used  for  jointing  in  hydraulic  work.    Sheets  of  varied  thick- 
are  in  demand.    Packing  of  rubber  and  asbestos  in  sheets  of  40  inches  and 
48  inches  square  is  required  for  various  types  of  engines. 

DUTIES 

Th(  customs  duties  on  the  various  lines  of  rubber  goods  are  as  follows: — 

British 
Pref.  and 
Australian 

Recip.  General 

Rubber  tires,  bicycle,  tricycle,  perambulator  and  similar,  and  inner  tubes 

of  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires,  not  exceeding  lf-in.  diameter   Free  10% 

Rubber  tires,  rubber  tiring,   and   inner  tubes  of  rubber   for  pneumatic 


tires,  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff   10%  25% 

Hose,  tubing,  or  piping,  flexible,  of  canvas,  indiarubber,  metal,  or  other 

material   (except   leather)   amoured   or   otherwise,   n.e.i   Free  20% 

Belts  and  belting,  for  driving  machinery  n.e.i.  and  not  being  cordage  or 
rope;  conveyor  belts  and  belting  of  rubber,  textile  fibre,  or  com- 
binations of  these  materials   Free  20% 

Indiarubber  gloves  n.e.i   Free  20% 

Articles  composed  wholly  or  principally  of  rubber — viz :  water  bags  and 

cushions,  ice  bags  and  caps,  etc   Ffree  20% 
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For  the  purpose  of  computing  customs  duties  ten  per  cent  is  added  to  the 
invoice  price  prior  to  assessing  the  ad  valorem  duty.  In  the  case  of  all  the 
commodities  mentioned  above  a  primage  duty  of  one  per  cent  ad  valorem  is 
levied  irrespective  of  whether  the  goods  are  otherwise  liable  to  duty  or  not. 

SUMMARY 

Manufacturers  who  wish  to  sell  their  goods  in  New  Zealand  are  urged  to 
appoint  suitable  representatives  as  it  is  in  this  way  that  business  is  secured. 
Certain  of  the  Government  departments  do  not  give  long  notice  of  supplies 
being  required,  and  unless  an  agent  is  on  the  spot  it  becomes  difficult  to  secure 
the  business.  The  names  of  the  New  Zealand  importers  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Exporters  who  are  contem- 
plating the  appointment  of  an  agent  are  asked  to  communicate  with  this  office 
so  that  the  best  firm  available  may  be  secured;  it  is  also  desirable  that  firms 
at  present  represented  should  furnish  the  names  of  their  agents,  as  requests  are 
frequently  received  for  the  addresses  of  the  New  Zealand  agents  of  Canadian 
exporters. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  PITWOOD  IN  SOUTH  WALES 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  July  24,  1923.— As  a  result  of  a  recent  visit  to  Canada  of  two 
managing  directors  of  an  important  Cardiff  firm  of  colliery  owners  who  in 
addition  control  a  fleet  of  39  vessels,  a  shipment  of  3,000  tons  of  pitwood  from 
Nova  Scotia  is  about  to  be  sent  from  Halifax  to  South  Wales.  Some  few  ship- 
ments were  made  during  the  war,  but  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first  delivery 
under  normal  conditions  of  Canadian  pitwood  to  South  Wales,  and  provided 
supplies  and  prices  can  be  maintained,  marks  the  beginning  of  what  may  develop 
into  an  important  trade.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  firm  above  referred  to  will 
themselves  be  able  to  utilize  in  their  own  mines  as  much  pitwood  as  can  be 
exported  from  Nova  Scotia. 

PRICES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

This  cargo  of  3,000  tons  was  purchased  at  $8  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Cardiff, 
and  consists  of  wood  ranging  in  size  from  6-J  feet  to  9  feet  with  a  small  amount 
of  11  feet  and  13  feet,  diameter  ranging  from  2h  inches  for  the  shorter  lengths 
to  9  inches  for  the  11  feet  and  13  feet  lengths.  In  view  of  the  low  ocean 
freight  rates  ruling  between  Bristol  Channel  ports  and  Canada,  and  the  fact 
that  this  pitwood  will  be  return  cargo  for  Welsh  coal  shipped  to  the  Dominion 
an  opportunity  to  compete  with  Continental  countries  presents  itself  which  did 
not  heretofore  exist.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  from  this  office  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1015  (July  14,  1923),  the  pitwood  must 
be  of  good  straight  larch  or  fir  cut  in  sizes  of  feet,  9  feet,  11  feet  and  13  feet 
lengths  with  the  diameter  at  the  small  end  from  3  inches  in  the  smaller  wood 
to  about  7  inches  in  the  longest.  Prices  should  not  exceed  $6.50  per  long 
ton  free  on  board,  stowed  at  Montreal,  Quebec  or  similar  port.  It  will  be  use- 
less for  shippers  to  attempt  to  bring  wood  from  places  necessitating  a  long  rail 
haul,  as  this  would  kill  the  business. 

SOURCES  OF  COMPETITION 

Scandinavia  is  the  source  from  which  South  Wales  in  the  past  has  obtained 
the  best  of  its  supplies.  The  wood  which  is  imported  into  Cardiff,  Newport 
and  Swansea  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Portugal  is  for  rougher  and  less 
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important  work:  when  the  price  of  Canadian  wood  becomes  proportionately 
aa  cheap  for  the  work  done,  the  firm  referred  to  will  not  hesitate  to  use  it  in 
preference  bo  French  and  Portuguese  wood,  especially  in  view  of  their  developing 
trade  for  Welsh  coal  with  Canada. 

T  i  re  are  two  classes  of  timber  used  in  the  South  Wales  coal  fields.  First, 
pitwood  i-  timber  with  the  bark  on  in  sizes  already  given.  (This  timber  is  sold 
l>y  weight  per  long  ton.)  Second,  pit  props,  as  known  to  South*  Wales,  is  free 
of  bark  and  -old  by  measurement,  per  fathom,  according  to  the  top  diameter. 
Suitable  length*  are  4j  feet.  5J  feet,  and  6V  feet. 

HEAVY   IMPORTS  LAST  YEAR 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  registered  quantity  of  pit  props  and 
pitwood  imported  into  Cardiff,  Newport,  Port  Talbot  and  Swansea  during  the 
years  L920,  1921,  and  1922: 

1920  1921  1922 

Loads  Lends  Loads 

1.054.283  775,283  1,550,226 

N    '  .    To  bring  loads  into  tons  deduct  one  fifth.    Thus  100  loads  is  equivalent  to  80  tons. 

Tiie  imports  during  1922,  it  will  be  noted,  show  a  heavy  increase  over  the 
previous  years,  although  any  comparison  between  1921  and  1922  is  inconclusive, 
owing  to  prolonged  colliery  strikes  in  the  former  year.  France  maintains  a 
very  strong  lead,  and  Portugal  is  in  the  second  position,  Newfoundland's  ship- 
ments were  just  under  30.000  leads  in  1922.    Russia  is  no  longer  a  competitor. 

TREND  OF  PRICES 

The  average  price  for  last  year  was  approximately  31s.  6d.  ($7.43  at  $4.72 
exchange  to  the  pound  sterling)  per  long  ton  ex  ship.  This  average  compares 
unfavourably  from  the  exporter's  view  with  an  average  price  of  60s.  ($14.16) 
ex  ship  in  1920  and  45s.  ($10.62)  in  1921.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  mining 
timber  has  been  a  big  factor  in  lowering  the  cost  of  coal  produced  at  the  mines. 
Freights  on  pitwood  cargoes  varied  between  8s.  ($1.89)  and  12s.  $2.36  per  ton 
from  Bordeaux  to  the  Bristol  Channel  during  the  last  calendar  year. 

LIST  OF  WELSH  IMPORTERS  OF  PITWOOD 

Canadian  firms  or  individuals  may  obtain  a  general  list  of  Welsh  importers 
of  pit  props  and  pitwood  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  Welsh  colliery  owners  at 
present  importing  Canadian  pitwTood  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (file  No.  21971).  Quotations  in  Canadian 
currency  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  forwarded  to  the  Bristol  office  will  be  placed 
before  the  South  Wales  trade. 
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OVERSEAS  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  JANUARY  TO 

JUNE,  1923 

Tra.de  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  July  16,  1923. — In  the  past  it  has  been  customary  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  issue  of  the  June  trade  returns  to  analyse  the  statistics  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  more  especially  in  contrast  with  the  results  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Although  the  Board  of  Trade  has  now  issued  these  returns,  and  the  figures 
are  reproduced,  together  with  those  of  1922,  their  utility  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison is  greatly  impaired  resulting  from  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
from  the  United  Kingdom  figures  starting  from  the  1st  April,  and  moreover, 
as  far  as  is  known,  no  public  announcement  has  been  made  as  to  the  value 
of  this  diverted  trade.    The  statistics  are  as  follows: — 

Six  Months  ended  Six  Months  ended  Increase  or 

June  30,  1923          June  30,  1922  Decrease  Per  cent 

Imports                                        £538.777,812            £487,183,421  (Inc.)  £51,594,391  10.5 

Exports  (British)                          382,679,027             351,761,805  "  30,917.222  8.7 

Re-exports                                      63.853,784              55,671,520  "  8,192.264  14.5 

£985,320,623  £894.616,746  (Inc.)  £90,703.877  10.1 


Taking  into  consideration  the  continuation  and  aggravation  of  the  Contin- 
ental situation,  which  centres  in  the  Ruhr  occupation,  and  the  resulting  disloca- 
tion of  trade,  the  1923  figures  are  fairly  satisfactory,  even  if  the  inference  is  that 
the  volume  of  foreign  trade  has  not  increased  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  most  unfavourable  feature  is  that  there  has  been  some  reaction  from 
the  improvement  which  seemed  to  have  set  in  earlier  in  the  year,  but  this  was 
mainly  due  to  the  temporary  conditions  which  immediately  followed  the  restric- 
tion of  German  output,  and  which  have  evaporated  now  that  the  orders  secured 
to  this  country  have  been  filled. 

This  cause  has  also  been  responsible  for  the  checking  of  the  sudden  rise  in 
prices  which  set  in  about  the  end  of  last  year  and  culminated  in  March,  and 
while  the  reduction  is  so  far  slight,  it  is  continued  and  is  expected  to  still  further 
develop,  unless  Continental  affairs  should  take  a  turn  for  the  worse.  As  the 
unnaturally  high  range  of  values  which  still  exists  in  most  commodities  restricts 
the  volume  of  trade,  relief  in  this  respect  must  be  beneficial  to  business  gener- 
ally. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  CLASSES 

Although  for  the  reasons  already  indicated  the  figures  are  also  bereft  of 
their  value  for  purposes  of  past  comparison,  the  statistics  of  trade,  according  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  classification,  for  the  past  three  years  are  again  given,  as 
follows: — 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR 

(a)  Imports,  Value  c.i.f. 

1921  1922  1923 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                             £302,325,641  £234,264,780  £254,752,030 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanuiactured.      131.895,339  138,884,142  155,091,052 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                        136,047,071  112,619,538  126,582.717 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                       203,843  143,696  515,742 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles                                   1,392,978  1,271,265  1,836,281 

Total   £571,864,872         £487,183,421  £538,777,822 
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(61  Exports  of  Produa  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 

1921  1922  1923 

Pood,  ill  ink  and  tobacco                                            £  18.093.225  £  17.985,032  £  19,888,230 

li  ind  urtiolea  mainly  unmanufactured      24.878.545  46,170,801  67,703,037 

.  whollj  or  mainrj  Bumufaotured                    319,229,784  281,548,698  289,650,806 

Animal*,  not  for  food                                                       1,814,949  775,682  501,464 

Pared  poal                                                                     4.878,424  5,281,592  4,935,490 

Total                                                              £368,895,027  £351,761,805  £382,679,027 


(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  c.i.f. 

1921  1922  1923 

Food    drink  and  tobacco                                            £  13.292,777  £  13,226,905  £  10,728,789 

I  articles  mainly  unmanufactured      23,242,304  28,483,524  39,994,110 

Articles  whollj  oi  mainly  manufactured                       13,071,073  13,952,038  13,106,080 

Aninwla,  not  for  food                                                  79,535  9,053  34,805 


  £49,685,689  £55,671,520  63,863,784 


Imports  from  Canada 

When  reproducing  the  quantities  and  values  of  those  commodities  of 
interest  to  Canada  which  figure  in  the  list  of  imports  of  provisions  and  a  few 
other  lines  which  the  Board  of  Trade  issue  monthly,  attention  must  also  be 
called  to  the  position  that  this  no  longer  includes  exports  which  were  made 
direct  from  Canada  to  Ireland  from-  the  31st  March  last. 

The  outstanding  feature  is  the  very  large  importation  of  wheat  resulting 
from  last  season's  bumper  crop,  and  otherwise  the  figures  do  not  vary  greatly 
from  what  is  customary,  except  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  quantity 
of  live  cattle  imported  trebled  as  compared  with  last  year,  due  to  the  admission 
of  stores  for  breeding  purposes.  Cheese  imports  again  declined,  and  for  the 
six  months  they  were  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  imports  from  New  Zealand. 
Canadian  butter  almost  disappeared  from  the  list,  but  there  was  some  improve- 
ment both  in  eggs  and  canned  salmon.  Canada  also  benefited  from  the  general 
improvement  in  the  timber  market,  and  imports  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  in- 
creased by  one-third. 

IMPORTS  OF  CERT  ATX  PRODUCTS,  MAINLY  AGRICULTURAL,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 


DURING  THE  SIX 

MONTHS  ENDED 

30TH  JUNE, 
1922 

1922  AND  1923 
1923 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Wheat 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

  47,653,897 

£30,416,437 

46,484,884 

£26,006,751 

  16.963,900 

10,829,120 

16,238,924 

9,054,750 

  12,118,600 

7,693,323 

i  10,554,100 

5,797,801 

British  East  Indies  

4,875,300 

2,827,074 

  11.237,897 

7,127,455 

2,288,200 

1,335,887 

  7,268,400 

4,724,195 

11,870,600 

6,637,097 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

  7.046,354 

5,793,013 

6,184,534 

4,561,831 

  2.574,919 

2,158,496 

2,345,800 

1,754,554 

Canada   

  3,126,840 

2,622,671 

2,934,955 

2,181,697 

Barley — 

  3,821,546 

1,919,511 

7,834,087 

3,687,115 

  2,081,400 

1,042,385 

2,877,100 

1,377,214 

366,971 

628,905 

248,819 

Oats- 

  5,199,762 

2,438,231 

4,810,789 

2,114,563 

  1,909,820 

866,122 

1,796,800 

733,690 

  1,523,100 

702,789 

1,160,100 

515,201 

697,216 

1,189,691 

549,826 

Bacon — 

16,617,681 

3,782,539 

18,517,164 

7,657,555 

1,610,832 

9,044,660 

United  States  

  1,237,402 

6,018,838 

1,633,229 

6,772,344 

1,901,493 

319,825 

1,502,860 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS,  MAINLY  AGRICULTURAL,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  30TH  JUNE,  1922  AND  1923.— Continued. 

1922  1923 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

6. 

Hams — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

755,038 

£  4,699,966 

865  825 

£  3,996,290 

699,733 

4,350,158 

823,558 

3,793,009 

47.204 

308,067 

37.803 

177.557 

7. 

Animals,  Living,  for  Food. 

Cattle 

Number 

Number 

31.334 

1,035,668 

169,546 

3,350,450 

24.876 

844,264 

14,391 

461,819 

6.458 

191,404 

19.801 

583,849 

8. 

Butter- 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

2,397,340 

18,434,251 

2,855,012 

24,926,185 

666,622 

6,105,092 

882,474 

8,161,027 

680,476 

4,973,421 

849,536 

7,547,501 

262,960 

1.923,139 

151,129 

1,254,101 

237,999 

1,625,207 

324,963 

2,569,912 

235,755 

1,705,288 

70,540 

631  591 

Canada.   

2,025 

17,885 

254 

2,522 

9. 

Cheese — 

Total  imports  

1,263.730 

5,705,146 

1,434,139 

7,985,648 

New  Zealand  

803  663 

3,970,279 

1,061,548 

5,951,443 

82,888 

356,270 

104,898 

453,056 

81,175 

345,588 

39.221 

240,790 

Canada   

139,634 

609,357 

108,672 

620,017 

10. 

Eggs— 

Gt.  Hunds, 

Gt  Hunds. 

5,787,524 

4,595,626 

;  9,785,465 

6.235.383 

2.461,152 

2,350  836 

2,818,899 

2,178,712 

Egypt  

969,755 

574,200 

1,010,322 

513,115 

292,115 

266,253 

693.309 

542,165 

500 

650 

20,666 

16,300 

11. 

Canned  Salmon — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

235,571 

1,341,545 

170,663 

816,631 

121,560 

524,036 

121,657 

567,199 

34,665 

207,617 

44,818 

235,544 

12. 

Canned  Lobsters — 

8,016 

131,513 

11,439 

180,133 

Newfoundland   and  Coast 

of  Labrador 

84 

1,183 

117 

1,804 

Canada  . .   . .  

7,553 

125,090 

8.306 

153,195 

13. 

Flax  Seed    (or   Linseed) — 

Tons 

Tons 

192,746 

3,745,722 

231  819 

4,457,485 

102,628 

1,942,752 

138,962 

2,550,730 

76,143 

1,513,240 

77,945 

1,618,224 

Canada  

295 

9,705 





14. 

Paper,     Printing,     not     Coated,  and 

Writing  Paper  in  Large 

Sheets — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1,354,360 

1,624,230 

1.422,306 

1,526,409 

Newfoundland   and  Coast 

of  Labrador 

219,827 

308.822 

246.729 

268,905 

266,433 

292,278 

241,771 

250.585 

Sweden  

190,115 

251,850 

212,152 

212,310 

8.317 

8  673 

591 

1 .794 

15. 

Paper,  Packing  and  Wrapping,  including 

Tissue  Paper- 

1,310,163 

1,829,250 

1,843,494 

2,308,031 

439,013 

593,328 

621 ,230 

751,228 

294,178 

390.451 

353,045 

431,263 

217,619 

263,129 

480,115 

550,064 

39,816 

54,660 

52,130 

67,578 

16. 

Wood  and   Timber,  hewn, 

hard,  other 

than  Mahogany — 

Cub.  ft. 

Cub.  ft. 

838,081 

316,352 

1,284,590 

365,449 

198,800 

115,282 

186,837 

101,711 

United  States  

76,827 

21,324 

216,956 

46,604 

163,545 

36,567 

143,824 

36,459 

17. 

Wood  and   Timber,  hewn, 

soft- 

Loads 

Loads 

62,783 

397,023 

77,600 

435,989 

38,476 

266,452 

27,185 

209,699 

10,240 

56,219 

15,595 

72,725 

6,000 

34,184 

9,109 

41,213 

1,005 

7,554 

1,559 

14,476 

18. 

Wood  and   Timber,  sawn, 

hard,  other 

than  Mahogany — 

Cub.  ft. 

Cub.  ft. 

5,481,368 

1,668,141 

9,291,331 

2,527,538 

3,852,902 

1,124,646 

6,275,847 

1,661,687 

341,023 

200,987 

657,773 

325,031 

671,838 

110,347 

1,063,404 

143,626 
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CER1  UN  PRODUCTS,  MAINLY  AGRICULTURAL,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
1<1  RING    II!!'  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  80TH  JUNE,  1922  AND  1923.— Continued. 

1922  1923 


ijuam  n  \ 

\  aim1 

QueuvI  Lty 

Value 

Wood  QflQ    ■  MROtfj  9OI0fl|  Soft— 

Ijoads 

jjoaus 

Total  imports  

1 .0  lfi, 025 

i  5.677,182 

1 .251 ,93.r) 

£  7,295,877 

Swoden  

244,139 

1,379,186 

335,335 

1,810,419 

Finland  

179,682 

819,300 

133,682 

740,805 

I'nited  States  N  

81,465 

727,275 

148,805 

1,322/957 

106.962 

696,778 

118,868 

767,849 

Wood  Pulp,  mechanical,  wet— 

Tons 

Tons 

187,765 

1,031,342 

281,093 

1,365,074 

126,587 

719,912 

200,679 

948,461 

Sweden  

36,668 

188,818 

45,977 

223,966 

Canada  

21,851 

111,527 

31,264 

176,312 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  HONG  KONG 

Asm-tan  r  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 
Dairy  Products 

[Tit  first  of  this  scries  of  reports,  which  dealt  with  the  Flour  Market  in  Hong  Kong, 
IMH  published  in  the  last  number.] 

Butter 

Th<  values  of  the  importations  of  butter  into  Hong  Kong  for  the  past  four 
years  have  been  as  follows:  1919,  £86,958;  1920,  £140,253;  1921,  £98,842;  1922, 
£Si  145.  Canada  figured  to  a  small  extent  in  1921  and  1922,  when  shipments 
To  a  value  of  £1,563  and  £3,055  respectively  were  made.  The  bulk  of  the  butter 
was  supplied  by  Australia,  and  unless  Canadian  creameries  cater  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  Hong  Kong  market  this  position  will  remain  unchanged. 

Due  to  a  careful  study  of  the  market  and  its  requirements,  Australian  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  supply  a  butter  which  will  stand  up  under  the  strain  of  the 
hot  weather.  They  have  adapted  the  use  of  preservatives  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  their  butter  appears  finished  to  the  taste,  and  yet  keeps.  The 
writer  was  informed  that  Canadian  butter  did  not  taste  the  same  as  Australian 
butter  and  did  not  stand  up  as  well  under  long  periods  of  refrigeration  which  on 
account  of  labour  troubles,  prospective  shortages  of  local  supplies  and  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  reserves,  are  necessary  in  Hong  Kong.  Butter  to  be  suitable  for 
thi-  market  must  be  able  to  stand  up  for  several  months  without  going  sour, 
rancid  or  off  colour. 

At  present  the  butter  trade  of  the  south  is  controlled  by  one  company  which 
own-  all  the  available  cold  storage  space  (165,000  cubic  feet)  and  they  con- 
template doubling  the  present  capacity.  With  such  an  increase  there  should 
be  adequate  storage  for  butter  as  well  as  other  products  which  must  be  kept  in 
chilled  rooms. 

The  Chinese  do  not  eat  butter  to  any  great  extent,  but  the  consumption  of 
*  loreign  population  is  well  worth  the  specialized  attention  of  Canadian 
creameries  in  a  position  to  export  to  the  Orient. 

Cheese 

The  value  of  cheese  imports  into  Hong  Kong  for  the  past  four  years  was  as 
follows:  1919.  £14,988;  1920,  £17,412;  1921,  £11,068;  1922,  £13,420.  From 
supplying  less  than  £100  worth  a  year,  the  sales  of  Canada  for  cheese  in  1922 
reached  £926.    The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  supplied  from  the  United  States. 
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The  33-pound  cheese  supplied  from  the  United  States  is  liked  very  much 
on  account  of  the  "  bite  "  to  it,  but  its  size  is  a  handicap.  The  waste  in  a  big 
cheese  is  very  noticeable,  and  it  is  not  as  convenient  to  handle  as  the  5-pound 
cheese. 

The  Kraft  cheese  of  Canadian  make  is  becoming  very  popular.  It  is  im- 
ported in  foil-wrapped  5-pound  packages  which  are  clean,  easily  handled,  and 
practically  without  waste  when  sold  by  the  Chinese;  and  also  in  half-pound 
tins,  but  how  these  will  sell  is  as  yet  problematical.  Concentration  on  these 
types  of  cheese  should  mean  better  business  for  Canadian  firms,  as  the  brands 
are  becoming  better  known. 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Two  lines  of  boats  equipped  with  cold  storage  space  are  running  from 
Victoria  to  Hong  Kong.  This  space  has  been  utilized  for  dairy  produce,  but 
so  far  not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  carriage  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, which  are  sold  at  a  premium  to  the  foreign  population,  as  the  insanitary 
methods  of  cultivation  employed  by  the  Chinese  make  supplies  from  this  source 
repugnant  to  them. 

The  importation  of  apples  into  Hong  Kong  is  very  small  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  keeping  them  upon  arrival.  Those  that  are  required  are 
imported  from  Australia.  On  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  encountered 
en  route,  the  ripe  apple  is  not  shipped.  Ripe  apples  from  Canada  could  be 
bupplied  for  six  months  in  the  year  provided  advantage  were  taken  of  the  storage 
space  available;  a  cool  ventilated  compartment  would  overcome  slacks  and 
shrivelling  of  the  skin  and  prevent  rotting.  The  constant  supply  of  small  quanti- 
ties on  each  ship  would  result  in  a  fairly  large  turnover. 

Cold  storage  space  might  be  utilized  for  fresh  vegetables  as  well.  Some  head 
lettuce  are  imported  occasionally,  but  a  connection  might  be  worked  up  whereby 
not  only  lettuce  but  potatoes,  celery,  carrots,  white  asparagus,  beets  and  other 
fresh  vegetables  would  be  supplied  by  each  ship  to  the  foreign  population  of 
Hong  Kong  and  Canton. 

Ginseng 

Ginseng,  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  medicine,  is  in  great  demand.  In  1919 
the  imports  into  Hong  Kong,  the  assembling  and  distributing  centre  for  China, 
were  valued  in  1919  at  £714,906;  in  1920  at  £919,453,  in  1921  at  £884,765,  and  in 
1922  at  £680,067.  In  each  of  the  years  stated  the  United  States  supplied  over 
half  the  demand,  with  North  China  and  Japan  following.  Canada  is  the  fourth 
largest  exporter  of  ginseng  to  Hong  Kong  with  exports  valued  in  1919  at 
£1,549,  in  1920  at  £96,  in  1921  at  £31,716  and  in  1922  at  £16,117. 

GRADES  OF  GINSENG 

The  grades  usually  imported  into  China  are  "  selected  "  and  "  good."  The 
impoitations  of  "  fair  "  grades  are  very  small,  and  the  shipments  of  "  siftings  " 
are  few  and  far  between.  These  grades  are  made  up  of  both  wild  and  cultivated 
roots  with  a  slight  preference  for  the  latter.  Such  a  preference  is  a  new  phase 
of  the  business  as  formerly  the  wild  roots  brought  the  better  price,  but  now 
the  Chinese  have  become  accustomed  to  the  cultivated  and  their  better  shapes 
are  bringing  about  Hk.  $50  per  picul  more.  Of  course  the  heavier  and  bigger 
roots  are  the  more  valuable,  and  those  having  the  form  similar  to  a  man  and 
heavy,  are  fancied  above  all  others. 

Packing. — The  packing  for  ginseng,  being  such  valuable  cargo,  must  be  very 
strong.  The  ordinary  packing  was  in  new  wooden  casks,  reinforced,  to  contain 
about  five  piculs  (666  lbs.)  net.    On  account  of  the  high  prices  ruling  at  present, 
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however,  the  large  cask  ia  Bomewhat  expensive  for  the  average  small  Chinese 
dealer  to  handle.  The  buyers  now  prefer  smaller  packing,  say  cases  or  casks 
oi  about  200  lbs,  net.  These  cases  or  casks  must  be  new  and  should  be  rein- 
forced  to  prevent  any  possibility  oi*  breakage  or  pilferage  or  loss  of  even  one  root. 

Met)  h  of  So  <  in  China  and  Prices. — The  casks  of  ginseng  are  first 
opened  ami  inspected  by  prospective  buyers  who  bid  for  them.  Should  the  bids 
prove  unsatisfactory  ami  not  permit  a  profit  on  landed  cost,  the  sale  is  post- 
pone! to  a  future  date,  or  until  there  is  a  better  market. 

At  present  there  is  a  good  demand  and  the  arrivals  of  70  to  100  piculs  per 
□tl  find  ready  buyers.  The  prices  secured  for  wild  "  selected  "  quality  range 
from  Ilk.  I 4,750  to  Ilk.  $4,900  per  picul  and  for  wild  "  good  "  quality  Hk.  $4,450 
to  Hk.  $4,600  per  picul.  The  "selected''  cultivated  is  bringing  Hk.  $50  more 
per  picul  than  the  wild  u  selected." 

Ipments—  Under  the  existing  conditions,  most  of  the  selling  by  producers 
D  the  United  States  is  done  to  the  Chinese  on  the  west  coast  who  in  turn 
age  by  barter  to  Chinese  dealers  in  Hong  Kong.  For  producers,  to  sell 
direct  to  the  commission  houses  in  the  colony,  the  shipments  must  be  made  on 
consignment.  The  shippers  draw  for  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  invoice  cost  and 
the  undrawn  balance  is  remitted  by  demand  draft  or  T.T.  immediately  after  the 
sale  is  made.  By  adopting  such  a  method  of  sale  the  Canadian  producers 
should  receive  a  greater  return,  and  can  secure  the  bulk  of  their  money  almost 
as  soon  as  in  selling  to  the  Chinese  of  the  west  coast. 

Ginseng  is  a  valuable  product,  and  Canadian  producers  might  well  follow 
the  lead  of  their  neighbours  in  concentrating  to  a  larger  extent  on  this  highly 
lucrative  business.  So  long  as  the  Chinese  believe  in  the  medicinal  properties 
of  this  root,  the  demand  will  be  large  and  the  prices  correspondingly  high,  and 
these  more  than  offset  the  difficulty  in  cultivating  the  highest  grade  roots. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  August  2,  1923. — Permeating  the  business  atmosphere  of 
the  United  States  is  a  strong  current  of  caution;  hesitancy  best  expresses  the 
feelings  of  those  considering  new  contracts.  This  state  of  mind  is  based  on  an 
inability  to  forecast  the  future,  in  view  particularly  of  an  indeterminate  crop 
outturn  and  a  difficult  European  situation.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
recalled  that  for  the  past  few  months,  since  March,  the  foreign  trade  balance 
has  been  against  the  United  States.  The  prolonged  weakness  in  the  important 
commodity  markets  is  also  a  considerable  factor  in  undermining  confidence,  and 
in  this  respect  oil  is  probably  the  leading  culprit. 

However,  distribution  of  products  continues  to  be  made  in  heavy  volume, 
as  indicated  by  current  reports  of  ear  loadings  and  sales  of  mail  order  houses, 
etc.,  but  widely  varying  conditions  of  activity  of  industry  are  recorded.  In  fact, 
the  industrial  situation  at  present  can  perhaps  best  be  characterized  as  "spotty". 
The  situation  is  different  from  that  obtaining  in  1920,  since  credit  conditions 

sound,  but  it  is  felt  that  business  at  present  is  not  getting  the  stimulus  that 
it  will  soon  need  from  any  quarter. 

FINANCIAL  CURRENT 

Opinion  as  to  the  present  weakness  in  the  stock  market  is  to  the  effect  that 
as  the  markets  for  securities  and  commodities  are  more  or  less  entwined,  the 
present  hesitation  in  the  securities  markets  will  only  be  overcome  when  the 
attitude  of  commodity  buyers  as  a  class  is  revised.    The  absence  of  commodity 
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buying  has  resulted  in  a  steadily  increasing  curtailment  in  many  manufacturing 
lines,  and  this  condition,  together  with  weakened  pig  iron  prices,  a  serious  over- 
large  oil  production  problem,  heavy  cotton  and  less-than-a-dollar  wheat,  has 
a  discouraging  effect  on  the  financial  trend. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  mid-year  requirements  for  money  the  rates 
followed  their  usual  course  and  have  relaxed  from  6  per  cent  to  about  5.  The 
selling  rate  on  prime  bankers'  acceptances  remains  the  same  as  last  month. 
4£  per  cent. 

The  chief  event  of  the  month  in  connection  with  the  foreign  exchanges 
was  the  increase  on  July  5  of  the  Bank  of  England  discount  rate  from  3  to  4 
per  cent.  During  that  week  sterling  was  quoted  at  $4.55  and  by  July  14  had 
risen  to  $4.60^.  Sterling  is  now  at  $4.56f  (August  2  opening)  indicating  that 
the  increase  attributed  to  the  change  in  the  discount  rate  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  the  European  situation.  French  francs  fluctuated  between 
$0.0604  and  $0.0579.  German  marks  continue  to  decline  and  the  Belgian 
currency  followed  the  course  of  the  French  exchange. 


Prices. — Bradstreet's  latest  report  shows  little  change  in  general  price  levels, 
but  the  index  numbers  record  daily  fractional  declines.  Recent  announcements 
of  woollen  textile  prices  reveal  increases  of  from  6-1  to  19  per  cent  that  are  being 
asked  for  spring  fabrics. 

Failures. — Bradstreet's  reports  377  failures  for  the  week  ending  July  27, 
as  against  326  for  the  previous  week  and  387  for  the  corresponding  week  of 


Banking. — The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Statement  of  July  25  shows  the  ratio 
of  total  reserves  to  combined  deposit  and  reserve  note  liabilities  at  78-2  per 
cent  as  against  76-9  on  June  27  and  79-2  per  cent  a  year  ago. 


Merchandise  imports  during  June  total  $320,257,000  as  compared  with 
$373,244,478  in  May  and  $260,461,000  during  June  1922.  Exports  for  similar 
periods  were  $312,239,000;  $316,648,713,  and  $327,639,000,  recording  a  con- 
tinual decrease. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1923  imports  totalled  $3,781,259,000  and 
exports  amounted  to  $3,957,078,000,  giving  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  to 
the  United  States  of  $175,819,000. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama,  writing 
under  date  July  21,  1923,  with  reference  to  the  report  on  the  estimated  crop 
of  wheat  in  Japan  this  harvest,  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1015,  (July  14,  1923)  states  that  the  forecast  for  the  Hokkaido 
crop  has  now  been  published,  .and  this  also  shows  a  considerable  loss  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.    The  revised  and  completed  forecast  is  as  follows: — 


BUSINESS  INDICES  AND  CREDIT  CONDITIONS 


1922. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


JAPANESE  CROP  ESTIMATES  FOR  1923 


Deficiency  as 
compared  with  1922 


Barley 
Ry  e  .. 
Wheat 


Bushels 
41,112,970 
33,115,380 
27,285,190 


Bushels 
2.746,770 
2.543.385 
1.337,775 


Total 


101,513,540 


&,627,930 
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TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1923 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  July  i>.  1923. — A  survey  of  Japanese  trade  figures  covering  the 
period  from  January  to  the  end  of  June  of  this  year  indicates  an  unfavourable 
balance,  in  that  the  imports  have  exceeded  the  exports  by  yen  297,931,000.  The 
total  value  of  imports  into  Japan  during  this  period  was  yen  967,406,000,  while 

alue  of  her  exports  amounted  to  yen  669,474,000.  When  these  figures  are 
compared  with  the  statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  they  show  a 
i1  of  yen  4,407,000  in  imports,  and  a  downward  movement  of  yen  14,725,- 
000  ;n  exports.  The  decrease  in  imports  is  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  smaller  purchases  of  lumber,  rice,  and  iron  and  manufactures  thereof,  but 
has  horn  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  importation  of  ginned  cotton,  wool 
and  oil  cake.  Japanese  exports  of  insulated  wire,  silk  habutai,  and  beer  have 
decreased,  while  the  chief  increases  occur  in  the  sale  of  peas,  beans,  refined  sugar, 
raw  silk,  braids  and  silk  handkerchiefs. 

T  e  following  is  a  summary  of  the  trade  of  Japan  for  the  first  half  of  1923, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1922: 

Jan. -June,  1922       Jan. -June,  1923 

Exports  from  Japan   Yen  684,199,000         Yen  669,474,000  ' 

Imports  into  Japan   971,812,000  967,406,000 

Total  trade  Yen  1,656,011,000      Yen  1,636,880,000 

Kxr.v.s  of  imports   Yen  287,613,000         Yen  297,930,000 


THE  MARKET  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA 

By  P.  W.  Ward  • 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  "Purchases  by  Tender 
and  Indent,"  in  No.  1012;  "  Rubber  Estate  Demands,"  in  1013;  "Mining  Demands"  in 
No.  1014;  "Foodstuffs"  in  No.  1015;  "Household  Articles"  in  Nos.  1016  and  No.  1017,  and 
the  first  part  of  "  Miscellaneous"  in  the  last  number  (1018).] 

Miscellaneous — Continued 

druggists'  and  dentists'  sundries 

[All  prices  are  in  Straits  currency  ($1  =  56  cents  Canadian).  From  15  per  cent  to  40 
per  cent  represents  the  "  spread  "  between  importers'  buying  and  selling  price.] 

This  import  is  divided  almost  wholly  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  United 
State-,  a  small  percentage  going  from  Japan.  The  1921  value  recorded  was 
over  S200.000. 

CIGARETTES  AND  TOBACCO 

The  total  import  of  cigarettes  into  British  Malaya  during  1921  reached  a 
value  of  822.500,000,  and  of  tobacco  $7,200,000.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  secured  nearly  half  of  the  business  in  cigarettes  and  one-sixth  of 
that  in  tobacco.    Consumption  of  British  Malaya  in  each  of  these  forms  is 

dingly  large,  and  if  the  right  kind  of  effect  were  made  with  the  same  type 
of  investment  in  exploiting  brands  as  is  in  vogue  in  Canada,  some  substantial 
business  might  be  secured. 

Chinese  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  are  constantly  adding  to  their  factory 
production  in  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and  other  centres,  and  shipments  from  the 
Chinese  coast  into  British  Malayan  ports  are  always  on  the  increase.  Egypt, 
Sumatra  and  Siam  figure  in  the  trade  in  a  smaller  but  fairly  substantial  way. 
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One  well-known  Canadian  tobacco  mixture  is  sold  in  the  territory,  as  it  is 
in  almost  every  overseas  territory,  but  no  other  effort  is  in  evidence  on  the  part 
of  Canadian  tobacco  manufacturers. 

BRUSHES  AND  BRUSHWARE 

A  total  value  of  $161,000  is  recorded  under  this  heading  in  the  1921  import 
returns.  Hongkong  and  Japan  are  responsible  for  about  one-half  the  amount. 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  shipped  to  a  value  of  $31,095,  and  the  United 
States  $6,027.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  British  and  American  article, 
especially  in  the  finer  brushware,  will  gradually  grow  in  demand  as  the  oriental 
product  continues  to  be  treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion.  One 
Canadian  house  is  making  an  effort  to  introduce  its  product  to  the  territory  and 
good  representation  should  bring  business. 

The  demand  for  calcium  carbide  cannot  be  said  to  be  large,  but  with  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  steamship  service  from  Montreal  to  Straits  ports, 
inquiries  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  or  two  could  be  taken  up 
in  a  definite  way. 

A  number  of  chemical  disinfectants  are  on  the  British  Malayan  market. 
The  sanitary  conditions  call  for  fairly  large  quantities  anl  brand  names  are 
continuously  advertised. 

ENGINEERS*  STORES,  N.O.E. 

The  value  of  the  1921  import  under  this  heading  was  $210,000.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  was  credited  to  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
took  second  place  with  an  import  value  of  $21,684.  This  item  covered  abra- 
sives, forges,  machine  tools,  split  pulleys,  valves  and  kindred  items.  Canadian 
manufacturers  should  be  interested  in  certain  of  these  lines. 

One  enterprising  Canadian  house  manufacturing,  amongst  other  items,  a 
special  tool  kit  line,  sent  its  sales  manager  all  through  the  Asiatic  markets  last 
year,  and  his  efforts  to  introduce  the  line  in  British  Malaya  were  singularly  suc- 
cessful. The  writer  would  like  to  place  on  record  his  belief  that  this  was  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  practical  and  efficient  methods  used  by  this  sales  manager  in 
introducing  and  demonstrating  his  company's  product  and  the  complete  proof 
of  its  saleability  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  local  trade. 

GLASS 

Out  of  a  total  import  value  of  $900,000  in  glass  and  glassware  during  1921, 
Japan  secured  business  to  the  extent  of  $323,000,  the  United  Kingdom  $260,000, 
and  Belgium  $175,000.  Latterly  Belgium  has  been  leading  in  plate  glass  and 
other  lines.  The  fact  that  United  States  exporters  made  shipments  totalling 
$15,156  in  value  under  this  heading  is  suggestive  for  Canadian  manufacturers. 

In  glass  bottles  over  $200,000  represents  the  import  value  in  1921,  the 
United  Kingdom  being  responsible  for  the  largest  share  of  the  business,  some 
of  which  went  to  Japan,  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Holland.  Canada's 
figures  are  very  satisfactory  in  connection  with  its  first  effort  in  British  Malaya, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  Dominion  house  is  making  a  determined 
bid  for  a  share  of  the  trade  through  new  representation  just  concluded. 

HARDWARE 

Over  $1,350,000  was  the  total  value  of  the  hardware  shipments  for  1921. 
nearly  twenty  international  sources  of  supply  competing  for  the  trade.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  in  the  lead  with  a  value  of  $339,230,  followed  by  Japan 
($237,680),  and  Holland  ($119,506).    Germany,  the  United  States  and  Italy 
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51  mred  a  smaller  share,    Canada  is  credited  with  shipments  to  the  value 
.  150.    The  total  import  value  mentioned  is  exclusive  of  cooking  utensils, 
hut   include*  cutlery. 

Manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  are  now  in  a  position  to  compete  in  a 
number  in*  hardware  lines.  The  writer's  recent  trip  through  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturing  ana  at  home  convinced  him  that  in  quality  and  in  many  cases  in 
price,  Canadian  hardware  products  can  secure  some  good  business  where  good 
presentation  ami  well-planned  sales  campaigns  are  inaugurated.  Items 
included  under  tin-  heading  are  builders'  hardware,  bar  iron  benders,  galvanized 
buckets,  chains,  chain  pipe  wrenches,  locks,  hammers,  sledge  hammers, 
shovels,  domestic  tools,  etc. 

[NDIA   RUBBER  GOODS    (EXCLUDING  RUBBER  TIRES ) 

Under  this  heading  an  export  value  of  $200,000  was  registered  for  1921, 
t'ne  United  Kingdom  securing  a'most  half  of  the  amount,  Japan  one-quarter, 
Australia  one-twelfth,  and  the  United  States  a  fragmentary  amount.  Canada 
has  nol  limned  in  this  trade  as  yet,  but  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  market 
on  in  of  rubber  gloves  for  doctors,  electricians,  etc.,  through  representation 
which  has  been  arranged.  There  is  little  sale  for  rubber  water  bottles,  but  some 
import  of  surgical  and  hygienic  lines. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Tm  import  returns  for  1921  covering  iron  and  steel  and  iron  products  are 


as  follows: — 

Iron,  bar  and  nail  rod   $  358,669 

Iron,  corrucated   477,432 

Iron  nails,  wire  and   rose   58,966 

Ironware,  including  cooking  utensils   10,979,498 

Steel   2,257,079 


1   tal   import   $15,453,644 


While  a  great  deal  has  been  heard  of  Belgium  undercutting  the  market  in 
iron  and  steel  goods  during  the  past  year,  the  1921  figures  do  not  give  Belgian 
manufacturers  any  large  share  of  the  British  Malayan  trade.  United  Kingdom 
exporters  are  overwhelmingly  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  suppliers,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  position  will  be  retained.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
United  States  did  not  share  at  all  in  the  demand  for  iron  bar  and  nail  rod  and 
corrugated  iron,  but  their  total  for  nails  and  hardware  exports  amounted  to  over 
$2,500,000. 

Canada  figured  in  the  ironware  returns  to  the  extent  of  $32,381,  and  with 
direct  shipping  facilities  could  possibly  secure  a  larger  portion  of  the  future  trade. 

Several  of  the  United  Kingdom  steel  manufacturers  have  consignment 
Btockfi  of  readily  moving  lines  placed  with  their  local  agents  in  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  elsewhere,  and  one  large  Ameriean  corporation  has  made  a  similar 
ii  >tment.  This  service  of  prompt  delivery  is  undoubtedly  appreciated  by 
local  consumers  and  places  importers  not  so  equipped  at  a  disadvantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  supplies  of  this  nature  are  generally  bought  "  forward  and 
the  f  carrying  on  consignment  means  an  addition  to  overhead  charges. 

MACHINERY 

Three  classifications  are  given  under  this  heading  in  the  1921  import 
returns.    These  are  as  follows: —  * 


Machinery,  electrical   $  3,144,570 

Engines,  boilers  and   parts   4,445,044 

Machinery,  unenumerated   12,032,771 


Total  import   $19,622,385 
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Canada  is  credited  with  $14,349  under  the  first  mentioned  heading,  $153,587 
under  the  second,  and  $2,064  under  the  third.  In  each  case  the  really  big  share 
of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  the  United  States 
coming  second  on  the  list  with  a  very  much  smaller  portion.  Italy  and  Japan 
are  prominent  in  electrical  machinery.  Australia,  Holland,  and  Japan  have 
smaller  shares  in  the  demand  for  engines,  boilers  and  parts.  In  unenumerated 
machinery,  Australia  is  in  third  place  with  a  value  of  $229,152,  and  while  there 
is  no  indication  as  to  the  class  of  machinery  this  represents,  it  is  surmised  that 
mining  machinery  for  the  Australian  gold-mining  interests  is  concerned.  Italy 
heads  a  list  of  fifteen  other  sources  of  supply  for  miscellaneous  machinery  lines. 

Imports  of  engines  include  marine  engines,  of  which  a  considerable  number 
are  shipped  yearly.  These  comprise  many  types  and  designs  and  are  manu- 
factured for  different  fuels.  American  and  German  outboard  motors  are  con- 
tinually advertised,  but  there  will  not  be  any  great  demand  for  this  class  of 
article.  What  is  wanted  particularly  in  a  marine  engine  is  compactness  of 
build  and  accessibility  of  parts.  The  demand  ranges  from  3^-h.p.  to  40-h.p., 
local  prices  for  these  running  from  $200  to  $1,750. 

Singapore  is  a  centre  for  the  distribution  of  rice-milling  machinery,  and 
huller  polishers  and  shelters  are  constantly  advertised.  Canada  is  not  appar- 
ently equipped  to  make  any  real  effort  in  this  direction  at  present. 

Air  compressors,  cranes  and  transporters,  lifting  tackle,  transmission  gears 
and  many  other  classes  of  machinery  are  required  from  time  to  time.  For  the 
interested  Canadian  manufacturer  the  best  means  of  finding  out  the  scope  of 
the  market  for  his  product  is  to  send  a  catalogue  to  the  office  of  the  Trade 
Commissioner  asking  that  it  may  be  marked  as  to  the  lines  for  which  any 
demand  exists,  and  all  possible  information  given  as  to  competition,  suggested 
representation,  etc.  Having  secured  this,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the 
advisability  of  making  an  effort  to  secure  business  in  the  territory. 

One  form  of  machinery  attractive  to  the  market  is  that  of  ice-making;  the 
small  individual  plants  are  those  for  which  a  definite  demand  can  be  developed, 

Concrete  machinery  is  increasing  in  value  of  imports,  and  several  English 
and  American  types  of  mixer  have  been  introduced.  A  knowledge  of  Canadian 
products  in  this  line  suggests  that  considerable  business  might  be  secured  if 
good  representation  were  arranged.  Canadian  machines  are  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  in  every  way  as  satisfactory  as  those  already  on  the  British  Malayan 
market. 

PAINTS   AND  PRESERVATIVES 

Although  a  substantial  market  exists  for  paints  and  preservatives  in 
British  Malaya — the  1921  import  value  exceeding  $1,100,000 — Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  advised  not  to  send  out  samples  of  their  product  or  negotiate 
representation  without  first  taking  the  advice  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Singapore.   Any  effort  made  must  be  with  a  full  knowledge  of  conditions. 

Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate  in  the  peninsular,  the  prevention  of 
rust  is  a  daily  concern.  Everything  in  iron  and  steel  rusts  almost  at  sight, 
consequently  rust  preventives  are  very  much  in  evidence  and  enjoy  an  exten- 
sive sale.  Bitumen  appears  to  be  the  chief  constituent  in  most  of  the  brands 
introduced.  These  are  put  up  in  1-  and  5-gallon  drums  and  in  56-pound  and 
112-pound  drums,  the  colours  generally  being  red,  green,  grey,  and  black. 
Cement  waterproofing  and  asbestos  cement  are  also  used  for  steelwork. 

PAPER   AND  STATIONERY 

Considerable  imports  of  paper  and  paperware  are  shipped  into  British 
Malaya  annually,  the  1921  figures  under  this  heading  exceeding  $2,320,000, 
while  the  total  value  of  stationery  imported  reached  $3,250,000.    A  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  paperware  imports  is  of  the  cheaper  class  brought  in  from  China, 
•  I  Ji  pan.  Printing  :uul  book  papers  are  supplied  almost  solely  by  United 
Kingd<  in  manufacturers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Government  requirements  in  printing  and  book  papers  run  to  a  considerable 
amount  yearly,  and  that  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete.  Commercial  demands  in  printing  and  book  papers  are  sub- 
stantial and  well  worth  cultivating.  The  demand  for  newsprint  is  not  sufficient 
at  present  to  warrant  Canadian  manufacturers  being  interested,  especially  in 
view  of  the  condition  of  United  States  requirements. 

Some  good  business  might  be  secured  by  Canadian  stationery  exporters  in 
I  lines,  There  are  a  number  of  types  of  packet  stationery  on  the  market, 
but  most  of  them  are  too  fancy  for  the  average  person.  Moreover,  after  a 
l<  i  gtl  v  search  In  more  than  one  centre,  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  sensible 
-surfaced  writing  paper  either  put  up  in  packet  form  or  in  envelope  and 
paper  boxes.  Complaints  have  been  heard  on  many  occasions  as  to  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  securing  this  type  of  article. 

SAFES 

While  there  will  be  a  limited  demand  for  the  large  type  of  safes,  now  and 
there      a  frequent  call  for  small  safes  of  the  type  illustrated  below, 
especially  amongst  the  Chinese  merchants. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  recent  local  prices  of  the  smaller  sizes, 
utside  measurements  being  given)  were  as  follows:  20-inch  by  16-inch 
by  15-inch,  $110;  24-inch  by  18-inch  by  17-inch,  $130;  28-inch  by  20-inch  by 
19-inch.  S167.50;  32-inch  by  22-inch  bv  21-inch,  $200;  36-inch  by  25-inch  by 
23-inch,  $257.50. 

SOAP 

Only  in  toilet  soap  lines  can  Canadian  exporters  hope  to  secure  business 
under  this  heading.  A  small  trial  shipment  of  toilet  soap  is  credited  to  Canada 
in  the  import  returns  of  1921.  Any  effort  to  introduce  this  line  must  include 
Eajrly  extensive  advertising  and  store  window  display. 

TOOLS,  INSTRUMENTS  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

The  import  value  for  1921  under  this  heading  was  over  $1,600,000.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  $770,000  of  this  amount,  the  United  States 
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with  $154,085,  and  Canada  with  $2,106.  Twenty  countries  in  all  shared  in  the 
market  for  these  products.  There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  certain  types 
of  Canadian  tool,  and  a  number  of  manufacturers  are  now  making  a  decided 
effort  to  secure  representation  and  work  up  a  demand.  During  the  past  twelve 
months  some  good  business  has  been  forthcoming  in  saws  and  axes.  The 


Cross  cut  saw  in  general  demand. 


following  illustration  represents  a  type  of  saw  in  large  demand.  Cross  cut 
saws  are  required  from  4  feet  to  8  feet,  circular  saws  from  12-inch  to  72-inch 
diameter  and  hand  saws  from  8-inch  to  30-inch.  All  classes  of  general  tools 
will  find  a  market  in  British  Malaya  if  their  quality  is  high  and  their  price 
competitive, 

PARCEL  POST  REGULATIONS  EN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

By  L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Barbados,  July  11,  1923. — There  has  been  some  uncertainty  on  the  part 
of  Canadian  exporters  in  regard  to  the  form  of  certificate  to  be  used  when 
shipping  goods  by  Parcel  Post  to  the  West  Indies.  Exporters  desired  to  know 
if  the  short  form  of  certificates  of  origin  (in  reference  to  goods  shipped  by 
Parcel  Post)  as  set  out  in  the  Regulations  governing  the  entry  of  goods  under 
the  British  Preferential  Tariff  could  be  used  in  the  case  of  merchandise  for 
sale  without  limit  of  value,  or  if  in  addition  to  this  short  form  of  certificate, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  form  of  invoice  and  certificate  of  value  and 
origin  as  set  out  in  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  forms,  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Colonies,  and  Certificates  "A"  and  "  B  adopted,  by  the 
majority  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  various  Colonies  were  asked  to  give 
a  ruling  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  information  is  now  complete,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  to  summarize  the  information 
obtained.  As  the  rulings  are  not  of  a  uniform  character,  they  must  be  divided 
into  three  heads,  with  decisions  as  follows: — 

1.  Long  form  of  Certificates  of  Value  and  Origin  and  Invoice  when  the  goods  are  mer- 
chandise for  sale  without  limit  of  value — Barbados  and  Dominica. 

2.  Short  form  of  Certificate  when  the  goods  are  merchandise  for  sale — or  otherwise — 
without  limit  of  value  and  do  not  demand  any  special  form  of  invoice — Trinidad,  British 
Guiana,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Antigua  and  Montserrat. 

3.  When  the  goods  are  merchandise  for  sale  without  limit  of  value  in  addition  to 
the  short  form  of  certificate,  Schedules  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  must  also  be  forwarded. — St.  Kitts- 
Nevis. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Italian  Tariff  on  Tinned  Salmon  Further  Modified 

Mr.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Milan,  Italy,  has  cabled: 
"  Official  decree,  effective  27th  July  amends  tariff  to  include  tinned  salmon 
weighing  up  to  one  kilogramme."  A  former  decree,  effective  June  12,  had 
removed  the  duty  on  tinned  salmon  not  exceeding  one-half  kilogramme  gross 
weight.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals  Nos.  1012,  June  23,  page  1034, 
and  1015,  July  14,  page  81).  The  so-called  one-pound  tin  of  Canadian  salmon 
has  an  average  gross  weight  exceeding  one-half  kilogramme  by  a  few  ounces 
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vould  Dot  have  been  covered  by  the  former  decree.  It  is  understood  now 
bhal  tinned  salmon  weighing  up  to  one  kilogramme  (about  35  ounces)  is  exempt 
Prom  import  duty. 

Italian   Tariff  on  Oxen;  Correction 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No  1012,  June  23,  L923,  page  L034,  it  is  the  tariff  rate  for  oxen  imported  into 
[taly  that  has  been  reduced  to  30  gold  lire  per  head,  and  not  for  all  kinds  of 

c  i't  le  as  was  stated. 

Proposed  Increase  in  Argentine  Customs  Tariff 

Mr.  P.  W.  Cook,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires, 
writes  under  date  July  7,  1923,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June  28 
approved  a  proposal  to  amend  the  present  tariff  values  as  follows:  "  Art.  11. — 
tl  i  appraisements  contained  in  the  tariff  of  values  and  in  other  laws  comple- 
mentary to  the  tariff  are  hereby  increased  by  60  per  cent  and  the  appraise- 
ments  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to  specific  duties  by  25  per  cent."  The 
proposed  amendment  must  be  approved  by  the  Senate  prior  to  becoming  law. 

AUSTRALIAN  TENDERS 
Locomotive  Engines  required  by  South  Australian  Government 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  July  3,  1923. — During  recent  years  the  locomotives  required 
on  the  various  State-owned  railroad  systems  in  Australia  have  been  built  in 
their  own  workshops  or  by  domestic  engineering  companies.  A  departure  from 
this  principle  is  the  tenders  now  being  called  for  by  the  South  Australian  Gov- 
ernment Railways  for  the  construction  and  delivery  of  twenty  (20)  locomotive 
engines  under  conditions  which  permit  oversea  manufacturers  to  submit  quota- 
tions.   The  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

Description 

1.  Supply  and  delivery  of  ten  (10)  Mountain  type  locomotive  engines  and  bogie  tenders  complete,  as 

specified,  including  all  spares  and  accessories. 

2.  Supply  and  delivery  of  ten  (10)  Pacific  type  locomotive  engines  and  bogie  tenders  complete,  as 

specified,  including  all  spares  and  accessories. 

Tender  forms  and  specification,  with  drawings  covering  the  requirements,  may 
be  inspected  at,  and  a  limited  number  of  copies  obtained  from,  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29046). 

CHARGE  FOR  SPECIFICATION,  ETC. 

A  charge  of  £1  Is.  ($5.11)  per  copy  of  the  combined  specification,  drawing 
and  tender  form  is  made  under  instruction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Railways. 
If  the  supply  of  specifications  available  at  Ottawa  is  not  sufficient  for  require- 
ments, extra  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Agent  General  of  South  Australia, 
Australia  House,  The  Strand,  London,  England,  on  payment  of  the  fee  men- 
tioned. 

DATE  OF  CLOSING  OF  TENDERS 

Tenders — on  the  prescribed  form — should  be  addressed  as  first-class  mail 
matter  to  the  Secretary,  South  Australian  Government  Railways,  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  in  time  to  reach  their  destination  on  or  before  December  11, 
1923. 
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OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for  Steamer                             Sailing  from  Date 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  \Pres.  Harding  New  York  Aug.  21 

....  ^France  New  York  Aug.  22 

"  "  "  ....  fMinnekahda  New  York  Aug.  23 

"  "  "  ....    Montcalm  Montreal  Aug.  24 

"  "  "  ....   XEmp.  Britain  Quebec  Aug.  25 

"  "  "  ....   *  Canada  Montreal  Aug.  25 

"  "  "  ....    \Mauretania  New  York  Aug.  28 

*'  "  "  ....    -.Minnedosa  Montreal  Aug.  29 

"  "  "  ....     Montrose  Montreal  Aug.  31 

"  "  "  ....     Empress  of  France  Quebec  Sept.  1 

"  "  "  ....      Eegina   Montreal  Sept.  1 

Ireland  only  XMarloch  Montreal  Aug.  23 

"      "   XMetagama  Montreal  Aug.  30 

France  *Ausonia  Montreal  Aug.  25 

"   *Andania  Montreal  Sept.  1 

Bermuda,   Leeward    Islands,    St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada. 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela,    Chaudiere  Halifax  Aug.  31 

St.    Kitts.    Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, Br.  Guiana  *Can.  Runner  Montreal  Aug.  22 

Bermuda.  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *  Canadian  Forester  Montreal  Sept.  7 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Ottar  Halifax  Sept.  5 

Argentine  Republic  *Haliartus  Montreal  Aug.  25 

China  and  Japan   Emp.  Canada  Vancouver  Aug.  23 

"  "    Arizona  Maru  Victoria  Aug.  26 

"  "    President  McKinley  Victoria  Aug.  30 

Australia  only  \ Sonoma  San   Francisco  Aug.  28 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Makura  Vancouver  Aug.  31 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
{Letter  and  paper  rrail  only.    — Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
:The  Minnedosa  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  parcel  post  to  France. 
Notes. — Be  despatch  August  25.    The  Emp.  Britain  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent. 
All  direct  parcel  post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Ausonia. 

Re  despatch  September  1. — Quebec  city  and  Maritime  provinces  will  despatch  via  Emp.  France  which 
will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent. 
Montreal  and  Vest  will  despatch  via  Regina. 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRODUCTION  IN  HOLLAND  DURING  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam.  July  17,  1923. — According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Dutch 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  yield  of  butter  in  Holland  provided  with  the  Govern- 
ment Control  Stamp  in  1922  was  53,420,826  kg.  (117,525,817  pounds),  while  the 
production  of  butter  not  provided  with  the  Government  control  stamp  but 
manufactured  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  inspection  service  was 
486.275  kg.  (1.069.305  pounds).  In  addition  there  was  also  produced  10,725.974 
kg.  (23,597,143  pounds)  of  uncontrolled  butter  according  to  returns  handed  in 
by  the  Government  dairy  experts.  There  was  therefore  a  total  production  of 
64,633.075  kg.  (142,192.765  pounds)  of  butter  in  Holland  during  1922. 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  provided  with  the  Government  control  stamp  in 
1922  amounted  to  82,201,501  kg.  (180,843.302  pounds)  while  the  production  of 
uncontrolled  cheese  was  15,419.730  kg.  (33,923.406  pounds)  making  a  total 
output  of  cheese  last  year  of  97,621.231  kg.  (214,766,708  pounds)  in  Holland. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  4,  1923 


1  e  1  oreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  Btatement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

Qgi  -  u>r  the  week  ending  August  4,  1923. 
30  :nv  :ilso  given  for  the  sake  of 


Italv  

Holland  

United  States 

 $ 

Brazil  

 £ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

 $ 

Shanghai,  China 

 Tael 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements. .  .$ 

comparison. 

Parity 


1   "»  I  vl|/CVl 

Those  for  the  week  ending  July 


.00 


$4.86 

.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 


.268 


$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 
4.86 

1. 

i. 
t. 
i. 
i. 


Week  ending 
July  30, 

1923 
$4.6741 
.0596 
.0444 
.4025 
.0489 
.1453 
.0421 
.1825 
.000001 
.0214 
.1656 
.2724 
.1828 
.4995 
.3169 
1.0225 
.4959 
.3466 
.1058 

4.7009 


.9573— .9905 


Week  ending 
Aug.  6, 
1923 
$4.6706 
.0590 
.0444 
.4026 
.0469 
.1443 
.0434 
.1838 
.0000005 
.0192 
.  .1618 
.2655 
.1815 
.4997 
.3158 
1.0231 
.4962 
.3453 
.1053 

4.6910 


.9553— .9885 


.708 
.402 
.567 


.7175 
.3911 
.5508 


.7187 
.3913 
.5499 


CHILEAN  DEMAND  FOR  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

Chile  is  a  good  buyer  of  ploughs,  threshing  machines,  reapers,  dairy 
machinery,  shovels  and  spades,  picks,  hoes,  anl  pumps.  British  trade  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  smaller  goods,  machinery  and  heavy  implements  being  imported 
from  the  United  States,  although  a  well-known  British  threshing  machine  is 
popular  and  finds  a  ready  sale,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
The  leading  United  States  makers  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
have  representatives  either  in  Santiago  or  Valparaiso,  but  the  implement  busi- 
nesa  i;  largely  conducted  by  merchants  who  buy  up  the  farmers'  grain  or  are 
consignees  for  them,  and  are  therefore  difficult  to  compete  with. 

Although  since  1920  Chile  has  manufactured  hempen  rope  and  cordage,  a 
market  still  exists  for  the  imported  article.  Native  hemp  being  of  inferior 
quality,  Chilean  manufacturers  are  considering  the  introduction  of  Italian  hemp 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  home  product.  However,  hempen  products  hold  a 
secondary  position  in  the  market;  the  principal  demand  being  for  manila  rope 
for  the  mining,  nitrate,  and  shipping  industries. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

2047  Flour  (Soft  Wheat).— A  large  firm  in  Barbados  desire  to  obtain  a  connection 
with  millers  ol  soft  wheat  suitable  lor  the  manufacture  of  hard  bread  (biscuits),  in  cotton 
bags  of  196  or  98  pounds  on  a  commission  account.  Shipment  to  be  made  via  Halifax  St 
John,  or  Montreal.    Considerable  business  can  be  worked  up.    Samples  required. 

2048.  An  Antwerp  importer,  established  in  1874,  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  houses  for  food  products  (canned  foods,  etc.),  also  flour. 

2049.  Grain.— A  grain  importer  of  Antwerp  wishes  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

2050.  Cornmeal  and  Oilmeal.— A  general  and  commission  merchant  in  Antigua  desires 
to  obtain  Canadian  connections  for  cornmeal  and  oilmeal.    Samples  and  prices. 

2051.  Hard  Biscuits  and  Bordeaux  Bread.— An  old-established  firm  in  Antigua  desire 
to  get  in  touch  with  suppliers  of  hard  biscuits  similar  to  those  supplied  by  National  Bis- 
cuit Co.;  also  square  Bordeaux  bread. 

2052.  Condensed  Milk.— A  general  and  commission  merchant  in  Antigua  would  like  to 
obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  condensed  milk. 

2053.  Butter— An  old-established  firm  in  Antigua  wish  to  stock  Canadian  butter  in 
14-pound  tins.   Samples  and  prices. 

2054.  Fruits,^  Fish.— A  commission  agent  in  Antwerp  desires  representation  of  Cana- 
dian firms  exporting  fruits,  dried  and  canned;  also  canned  fish,  principally  salmon. 

2055.  Fish  (Dried  Pollock)  . — A  firm  in  Antigua  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  sup- 
pliers of  dried  pollock. 

2056.  Oxo  Beef. — A  firm  in  Antigua  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Canadian  agents 
of  the  English  brand  of  "  Oxo  "  beef. 

2057.  Essences  for  Aerated  Drinks.— A  firm  in  Antigua  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firms  supplying  essences  for  aerated  drinks.    Samples  and  quotations. 

2058.  Tobacco. — A  firm  of  druggists  in  St.  Kitts  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian suppliers  of  pipe  and  cigarette  tobaccos. 

Miscellaneous 

2059.  Colours  for  Potters. — A  firm  in  Swatow,  China,  wish  to  receive  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  samples  and  latest  prices  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  c.i.f.  Swatow,  f.o.b.  seaboard  and  f.o.b. 
factory  of  colours  for  potters.  In  case  of  business  resulting  bankers'  letter  of  credit  at  90 
days  sight  D/P. 

2060.  Sad  Irons. — An  old-established  firm  in  Antigua  in  good  standing  would  like  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  supplying  sad  irons;  description  or  samples. 

2061.  Crown  Corking  and  Filling  Machine. — A  firm  in  Antigua  desire  to  purchase  a 
crown  corking  and  filling  machine  for  aerated  and  sweetened  waters. 

2062.  Enamelled  Ware. — A  firm  in  St.  Kitts  desire  to  stock  Canadian  enamelled  ware 
of  all  kinds;  catalogue  and  price  lists. 

2063.  Hardware. — An  old-established  firm  in  Antigua  desire  to  stock  a  general  line  of 
artisan's  tools  (including  shoemaker's  tools) ;  also  corrugated  galvanized  roofing. 

2064.  Galvanized  Iron  Roofing. — A  firm  in  Antigua  would  like  to  stock  Canadian  gal- 
vanized iron  sheeting  for  roofing  purposes. 

2065.  Boot  and  Shoe  Polishes. — An  old-established  firm  in  Antigua  desire  to  stock 
Canadian  boot  and  shoe  polishes.    Samples  and  prices. 
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1  :    1  :  i:  M^h  i.dinc.s  and  Polishes.    An  old-established  firm  in  Antigua  would  like 
lea  Ol  picture  mouldings;  also  of  boot  and  shoe  polishes,  with  prices. 
-ut>,.  1)ki  jicasi  M  ndkies.    A  drug  iii in  in  St.  Kitts  would  like  to  stock  general  lines  of 

drarasffl  Bunorleft 

5)68  Own  U  Goods.— One  of  the  hading  drug  firms  in  St.  Kitts  desire  to  stock  Cana- 
dian optical  goods. 

2069.  Optical  Goods.-  An  old-establoshed  firm  in  Antigua  desire  to  stock  a  line  of  Cana- 
dian optical  goods. 

2070.  SrATlONlBT.  An  old-established  firm  in  Antigua  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian Suppliers  61  Btationcry,  including  paper  and  envelopes. 

8071.  Cotton  Seed  Cakes.— A  firm  in  France  wish  to  purchase  cotton  seed  cakes  in 
Canada;  shipments  of  3,000  to  5,000  tons  each. 

207.:.  BaapwOfiB.  A  firm  in  Antigua  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  suppliers 
dworfc  m  chains  and  mats,  etc.,  in  various  designs  and  patterns. 

2073.  Wallpaper.  A  firm  in  Antigua  desire  to  stock  Canadian  wallpaper;  samples  and 
prices. 

8074.  Bedroom  Furniture.— An  old-established  firm  in  Antigua  would  like  to  stock 
Canadian  bedroom  furniture. 

2075.  Sewing  Twine. — A  firm  in  Antigua  wish  to  stock  cotton  twine  for  sewing  bags. 

2076.  Dbt  Goods.— A  dry  goods  firm  in  St.  Ivitts  would  like  to  stock  Canadian  lines  of 
neckties,  braces,  and  haberdashery,  collars,  etc. 

-  >77.  Grey  Shirting  and  Domestic. — A  firm  in  Antigua  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
manufacturers  of  grey  shirting  and  domestic.    Samples  and  prices. 

2078.  Corsets  and  Umbrellas.— A  firm  in  good  standing  in  Antigua  would  like  to  stock 
Canadian  corsets  and  umbrellas. 

2079.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — A  firm  in  Madrid  are  desirous  of  being  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  firms  exporting  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

30.  Cobalt  Oxide. — A  firm  in  Swatow,  China,  wish  to  receive  a  comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  samples  and  latest  prices  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  c.i.f.  Swatow,  f.o.b.  seaboard  and  f.o.b. 
facl  try  of  cobalt  oxide.  In  case  of  business  resulting,  bankers'  letter  of  credit  at  90  days 
sight  D/P. 

2081.  Automobile  Supplies. — A  firm  in  Antigua  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
manufacturers  of  electrical  supplies  for  automobiles,  and  auto  accessories. 

2082.  Lumber  and  Shingles. — A  commission  agent  in  Antigua  desires  to  obtain  a  con- 
nection for  lumber  and  shingles  with  firms  in  Nova  Scotia. 

20S3.  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  White  Pine,  and  Plywood. — A  firm  in  Belfast  desire  to  receive 
offers  of  spruce,  red  pine,  white  pine  and  plywood  from  reliable  shippers. 

\  firm  in  St.  Kitts  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  suppliers  of  white  pine 
lumber  M2-in.  and  %-in.  boards. 

2085.  Lumber. — Commission  merchants  of  Havana,  Cuba,  desire  to  get  in  touch  and  to 
represent  in  the  Cuban  market  Canadian  exporters'  of  pine  and  spruce. 

20S6.  Wood. — Wood  merchants  of  Brussels  desire  to  receive  quotations  with  samples 
for  constructional  wood ;  also  perfumed  woods. 

2087.  Underwear. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Trinidad,  with  branches  in  Hali- 
fax, Jamaica,  British  Guiana  and  Barbados,  would  like  to  obtain  the  representation  of  a 

:;an  house  for  cheap  cotton  underwear  of  Balbriggan  type.    Samples  and  prices. 

2088.  Hosiery. — A  large  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Trinidad,  with  branches  in 
Halifax,  Jamaica,  British  Guiana  a,nd  Barbados,  desire  to  obtain  a  Canadian  agency  for 
cheap  cotton  and  lisle  hosiery.    Samples  and  prices. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Canadian  Conqueror,  Aug.  15;  Canadian  Challenger,  Aug.  29— both  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine;  Iver  Heath,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd., 
Aug.  13;  Melita,  Aug.  15;  Brandon,  Aug.  18;  Bawtry,  Aug  25;  Minnedosa,  Aug.  29— all  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  ltd.;  Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31. 

To  Avonmouth.— Colonian,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  18;  Porthenia,  Aug.  18; 
Cabotia,  Aug.  25— both  of  the  Anchor  Donaldson  Line;  Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  Aug.  25;  Caledonian*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  1;  Kastalia,  Anchor  Donald- 
son Line,  Sept.  1;  Cornishman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  8;  Concordia,  Anchor 
Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  8;  Turcoman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow.— Marburn,  August  16;  Marloch,  August  23;  Metagama, 
August.  30;  Marburn  Sept.  13 — all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Aug.  25;  Marburn,  Aug. 
16;  Marloch,  Aug.  23;  Metagama,  Aug.  30— all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.; 
Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  9.  , 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Aug.  17. 

To  Cherbourg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15;  Ansonia,  Anchor 
Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  25;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  29;  Andania, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Aledo,  Sprague  Lines,  Sept.  1;  Newa,  Scandinavian- 
American  Line,  Sept.  5. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Aug.  17;  Athenia,  Aug.  31;  Saturnia,  Sept.  7 — all  of  the 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Marburn,  Aug.  19;  Marloch,  Aug.  23;  Metagama,  Aug.  30 — all 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Iver  Heath,  Aug.  13;  Porsanger,  Aug.  22 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.;  Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug  25. 

To  Havre. — Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31. 

To  Hull. — Wyncote,  Aug.  28;  Cornish  Point,  Sept.  11 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  17;  Doric*,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  18;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  24; 
Coracero,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  24;  Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  25; 
Lakonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  30;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Aug.  31;  Regina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  1;  Corinaldo,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Sept.  7;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  8. 

To  London. — Canadian  Conqueror*,  Aug.  15;  Canadian  Challenger,  Aug.  29 — both  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine;  Ausonia,  Aug.  25;  Andania,  Sept.  1;  Valacia, 
Sept.  8 — all  of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd., 
Aug.  31. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer*,  Aug.  16;  Manchester  Corporation*,  Aug.  23; 
Manchester  Regiment*,  Aug.  30;  Manchester  Shipper,  Sept.  6 — all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 
To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  17. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  Aug.  25  Andania,  Sept.  1 — all  of  the 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  25;  Essex  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Aug.  15;  Minnedosa,  Aug.  29 — both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  28,  Sept.  14. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Trelyon,  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Aug.  25. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Whaka- 
tane,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  20;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Aug.  28;  Canadian  Spinner, 
Sept.  28 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  17. 
To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  22. 

To  South  Africa. — New  Columbia,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  South  America. — Haliartus,  Houston  Lines,  Aug.  25. 

To  Levant,  Black  Sea,  India  and  Java  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
during  August. 

♦Refrigerated  space. 
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From  Quebec 

Do  Li\kupool.— Doric,  Aug.  18;  Canada,  Aug.  25;  Regina,  Sept.  1 — all  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line;  Montlaurier.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  7;  Megantic,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  8. 

ro  <  80,  Hoi  ri'  \ mp ion  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Aug.  18;  Empress  of 

Britain,  Aug.  25;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Sept.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  BnifUDA,  Sr.  KlTTB,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
\  t>  n  .  Grim  AAA,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Aug.  17, 
ami  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay.— Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black.  Ltd., 
Sept.  .").  Oct.  3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  NEWFOUNDLAND. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver  - 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk*,  early  September;  Loch 
Katrine*,  end  September — both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route) — Knight  Companion,  mid- 
August;  Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  II  (NOLULU,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line.  Aug.  31. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney. — WTaiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line.  Sept.  15. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Austral 
Ml  D  Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  14. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Stuart  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka,  Maru,  Aug.  26;  Toyama  Maru,  Sept.  16 — both  the 
Njippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Aug.  23; 
Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
SI  Jeo  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  15;  Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  29;  Kaga 
M  iru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Sept.  4;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  Sept.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Aug.  19;  Protesilaus, 
Sept.  9;  Achilles,  Oct.  7 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Dairen. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka 
Shusen  Kaisha  Line,  Sept.  20. 

From  Victoria 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Knight  Companion,*  mid 
August;  Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

T  i  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  Aug.  16;  Tyndareus,  Sept. 
6;  Protesilaus,  Sept.  27;  Achilles,  Oct.  25— of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Aug.  23; 
Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  Sept. 
4;  Iyo  Maru,  Sept.  22 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

♦Refrigerated  space. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Ofncer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade-  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  he  kept  supplied 
uith  catalogues,  i>t-i*-«*  li-t*..  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  bj  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
l.i  lorj  point,  f. <>.!>.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

Hie  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Rentier'*  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

B.   P.   Webb,   R«'       [UlStS    Nb.   46,   Buenos  Aires, 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
F.  \V.  Co>.k.  Aetmi;  Tnule  Commissioner. 

Australia 

D.  II.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Oflire — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Ptuart  Blenkncy,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
DninirTfl     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  MoCblL  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laid'aw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries    bordering    on    the    Caribbean  sea.) 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.     Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.   A.   Beddoe,   Union  Buildings,   Customs  street, 

Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  P.O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  coven  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 


N.S.W. 


T.   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 


Norway  and  Denmark 


C.    E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontumt. 
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APPLE  MARKETING  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Under  the  above  title.  Apple  Supplement  No.  28  to  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal,  by  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  has  just  been 
published.  It  consists  of  a  summary  and  review  of  the  interim  report  which 
has  just  been  presented  by  the  Departmental  Committee  of  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  which  has  been  engaged  investigating  the 
distribution  and  prices  of  agriculture  and  produce.  This  report  deals  with  the 
production  of  fruit  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  imports  into  that  country, 
with  wholesale  prices,  market  costs,  wholesale  markets,  disposal  of  surplus 
produce,  packages,  and  grading  and  packing,  and  gives  a  brief  summary  of 
press  comments  on  the  Committee's  report. 

Mr.  Forsyth  Smith  concludes  his  report  by  making  clear  three  points  that 
it  is  important  for  Canadian  exporters  to  realize: — 

1.  That  strong  influences  are  at  work  to  influence  the  British  apple  grower 
in  the  direction  of  co-operation  to  secure  the  best  market  results,  and  of  raising 
grade  and  pack  standards  to  meet  the  competition  of  imported  apples. 

2.  That,  while  the  costs  of  primary  distribution,  both  of  English  and  of 
imported  apples,  appear  in  general  to  be  justifiable,  the  retailer  is  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  discouraging  increased  consumption  by  his  insistence  on  a 
high  scale  of  profits,  and  by  a  general  tendency  to  maintain  his  prices  at  a  level 
that  is  not  directly  proportioned  to  cost  of  purchase. 

3.  That,  in  a  country  that  only  consumes  half  the  quantity  of  apples  per 
capita  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  there  is  an  immense  field 
for  systematic  advertising  to  increase  consumption.  Canada  should  give  full 
support  to  propaganda  movements  now  under  way. 

4.  That  the  tremendous  spread  between  producers'  returns  and  price  to  the 
consumer  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  two  factors,  high  railway  charges,  and  high 
retail  profits,  and  that  cost  to  the  consumer  must  come  down  if  the  quantities 
of  fruit  available  are  to  be  consumed  at  primary  sales  prices  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide living  profits  above  the  cost  of  production. 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  IN 

MEXICO 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  has  pre- 
pared a  leaflet  under  the  above  title  which  details  fully  and  lucidly  all  that  is 
required  of  Canadian  exporters  in  shipping  goods  to  that  country.  The  docu- 
ments required,  importation  of  samples  and  advertising  matter,  restrictions,  fines 
and  penalties,  and  packing  are  dealt  with.  Appendices  contain  a  list  of  for- 
warding agents  at  border  points,  and  a  specimen  copy  of  consular  invoice,  and 
the  methods  by  which  duties  are  assessed  in  Mexico  are  detailed.  Copies  of  this 
leaflet,  which  extends  to  13  pages,  may  be  obtained  by  Canadian  firms  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.  S.  BLEAKNEY'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr  A  S  v.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  is  expected 

to  visit  Canada  in  the  middle  of  September  with  a  view  to  undertaking 
a  tour  in  the  Dominion  on  behalf  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  Belgium.  Cana- 
dian firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Blcakney,  or  to  inter- 
view him.  should  address  their  communications  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be 
made. 

THE  WORLD  S  SHIPPING 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

1  ondon,  July  20,  1923. — The  new  edition  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping 
L 923-24)  affords  further  ^illustration  of  the  general  depression  which  has  char- 
act<  rized  the  shipping  industry  throughout  the  world  during  the  year  ended 
923.  with  one  notable  exception,  because  the  following  comparison  of 
tl  i  gross  tonnage  owned  at  June.  1922,  and  June.  1923,  shows  that  the  increase 
Ets  been  fractional,  and  is  almost  represented  by  the  increase  recorded  in 
I  rermany — the  exception  in  question: — 


Year  ending  June,  1922 

Year  ending  June, 

1923 

Steamers  and 

Sailing 

Steamers  and 

Sailing 

Motor  Vessels 

Vessels 

Total 

Motor  Vessels 

Vessels 

Total 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  .. 

. .  19,088,638 

206,999 

19,295,637 

19,115,178 

166,371 

19,281,549 

42,254,314 

2,820,835 

45,075,149 

43,220,195 

2,664,494 

45,884,689 

61,342,952 

3,027,834 

64,370,786 

62,335,373 

2,830,865 

65,166,238 

A  it  cnt  ion  is  called  to  the  continuation  of  the  gradual  decrease  in  sailing 
vessels,  which  now  represent  only  44  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  tonnage,  and 
1  I  \  per  cent  of  the  total  is  owned  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  again  contains  the  details  of  the  tonnage  of  steel  and  iron 
vi  3Sels  owned  by  the  leading  countries  at  present  in  comparison  with  June,  1914, 
and  notes  that  apart  from  Germany,  Greece  is  the  only  country  which  shows 
any  reduction:  — 

Difference  between 
June,  1914  June,  1923  1923  and  1914 

Tons  Gross         Tons  Gross  Tons  Gross 


•  Britain  and  Ireland   18,877,000  19,077,000  (Inc.)  200,000 

British  Dominions   1,407,000  2,219,000  "  812,000 

United  States   1,837,000  12,416,000  "  10,579,000 

Austria-Hungary   1,052,000  Nil  .   

Belgium   341,000  600,000  "  259,000 

Denmark   768,000  920,000  "  152,000 

France   1,918,000  3,265,000  "  1,347,000 

Germany   5,098,000  2,496,000  (Dec.)  2,602,000 

Greece   820,000  743,000  "  77,000 

Holland   1,471,000  2,606,000  (Inc.)  1,135,000 

Italy   1.428,000  2,788,000  "  1,360,000 

Japan   1,642,000  3,402,000  "  1,760,000 

Norway   1,923,000  2,299,000  "  376,000 

Spain   883,000  1,169,000  "  286,000 

Sweden   992,000  1,092,000  "  100,000 

Other  countries   2,057,000  2,847,000  "  790,000 


Total  abroad   23,637,000  38,862,000  "  15,225,000 

World's  total   42.514,000  57,939,000  "  15,425,000 


It  is  remarked  that  while  in  1914  the  United  Kingdom  owned  nearly  44J 
per  cent  of  the  world's  seagoing  steel  and  iron  steam  tonnage,  the  present  per- 
centage is  just  33,  and  that  the  United  States  now  holds  second  place,  to  the 
extent  of  21-4  per  cent,  other  countries  in  succession  being  Japan,  France,  Italy 
and  Holland. 
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MARKET  FOR  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  July  9,  192,3. — In  New  Zealand  at  present  the  local  industries  do 
not  produce  the  kinds  of  hosiery  and  underwear  in  greatest  use.  In  1920  there 
were  some  161  establishments  manufacturing  clothing,  cloth,  blankets,  shirts, 
woollen  underwear,  woollen  hosiery,  etc.,  but  not  the  light  weights  of  underwear 
nor  cotton  and  silk  hosiery.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  this  Dominion's  require- 
ments of  these  commodities  must  be  imported. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS 

During  the  five  months  ended  May  31,  1923,  hosiery  to  the  value  of 
£253,749  was  imported  as  compared  with  £246,402  for  the  same  period  in  1922. 
Underwear  is  not  classified  as  such  in  the  statistics,  but  is  entered  as  "  apparel 
and  ready-made  clothing,  n.e.i.";  the  imports  under  this  classification  were 
valued  at  £962,924  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  as  against  £535,161 
for  the  same  period  in  1922. 

The  latest  available  statistics  showing  the  origin  of  the  imports  are  for 
the  calendar  year  1922.  In  that  year  hosiery  to  the  value  of  £641,589  was 
imported,  of  which  £33,045  is  credited  to  Canada,  £386,458  to  Great  Britain, 
£29,269  to  Australia,  £184,965  to  the  United  States,  and  smaller  quantities  to 
Japan,  Switzerland,  France,  etc. 

The  total  value  of  apparel  and  ready-made  clothing  imported  in  1922  was 
£1,367,709,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  £1,071,470,  United  States 
£100,568,  Canada  £52,223,  Australia  £30,358,  and  France,  Switzerland,  Japan, 
etc.,  smaller  quantities. 

CLIMATE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  quite  varied.  In  the  north  of  the  North 
Island  conditions  approach  sub-tropical,  whereas  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
South  Island  there  is  considerable  snow  and  cold  weather  during  the  winter 
months.  Between  the  two  extremes  is  a  variety  of  temperatures  and  climates. 
In  the  North  Island,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountainous  areas,  snow  is  very 
rare.  During  the  winter  months,  however,  there  is  a  heavy  rainfall  accom- 
panied in  many  places  by  high  winds,  and  the  cold  is  felt.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  North  Island  snow  is  not  uncommon  and  frosts  are  sometimes 
experienced  during  the  winter. 

The  South  Island  is  more  mountainous  than  the  North,  and  the  climate  is 
diversified.  In  the  coastal  areas  the  rainfall  is  plentiful,  but  snow  is  not  very 
common.  Inland,  however,  frosts  are  numerous  and  snow  is  quite  common 
in  the  winter.    The  climate  is  dry  and  clear — hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MARKET 

Underwear. — As  will  be  seen  from  the  notes  on  the  climate,  underwear  of 
various  weights  and  grades  are  used.  Men's  fleecy  lined  shirts  and  drawers  are 
in  demand  in  both  heavy  and  light  weights.  One  importer  stated  that  the 
light  weight  was  better  for  this  market  as  the  heavy  is  somewhat  too  warm. 
Balbriggan  shirts  and  drawers  in  white  and  cream  colours  are  worn  consider- 
ably. Mesh  underwear  is  quite  popular,  the  colours  in  demand  being  cream 
and  white.    Combinations  or  union  suits  are  not  worn  to  any  extent. 

The  ladies'  vests  in  use  are  chiefly  of  cotton  or  fleecy  lined,  the  colours  being 
cream  and  white.  At  present  cream  is  the  popular  shade.  Bloomers  of  cotton 
and  fleecy  lined  materials  are  worn  to  the  greatest  extent.    Here  again  the 
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colours  demanded  are  white  ami  cream,  and  some  black,  blue,  etc.  It  is  stated 
that  the  bloomers  for  use  in  this  Dominion  must  be  made  with  a  gusset.  Silk 
underwear  Lb  not  worn  to  any  extent ;  samples  have  been  shown  to  the  trade 
by  the  importers  but  very  limited  sales  have  resulted  on  account  of  the  price. 

//  riery.  The  kinds  of  ladies'  hosiery  most  sold  here  are  cotton  and  silk. 
The  colours  in  cotton  are  black  and  white,  while  silk  hosiery  in  black,  white, 
grey,  champagne  and  beaver  are  in  demand.  There  is  a  lesser  demand  for 
ribbed  woollen  hose.    Ladies'  silk  hose  are  mostly  eighteen-inch. 

Gentlemen's  halfhose  of  wool,  cotton  and  mercerized  are  sold  extensively, 
e  are  Dot  worn  very  much.  Woollen  is,  of  course,  the  most  popular, 
but  i lu  re  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  other  grades.  The  colours  are  principally 
black,  brown  and  gray,    There  is  not  a  great  demand  for  the  brighter  colours. 


PRICES 


The  prices  of  underwear  and  hosiery  vary  with  the  quality,  but  the  follow- 
ing may  be  considered  as  average  quotations  from  United  States  exporters:  — 


Hosiery — 

Ladies'  carded  cotton   $0.87— $1.35  per  doz. 

mercerized   3.00—  3.35 

fibre  silk   3.50—4.00 

silk   ..  9.00—  9.50  hfwift 

Men's  carded  cotton   0.80—  1.60 

mercerized   1.85—2.35 

fibre  silk   3.35—  3.50 

The  above  quotations  are  f.o.b.  steamer  New  York. 

Underwear — 

Men's  balbriggan  shirts,  short  sleeves   $3.84  per  doz. 

"         drawers,  ankle  length   3.60 

fleecy  lined  shirts   5.60 

"        drawers   5.60 


These  are  also  f.o.b.  New  York  quotations. 


The  following  are  current  New  Zealand  wholesale  prices  for  ladies'  under- 
wear:— 

White  cotton  vests   ..  8/  15/- per  doz. 

fleeecy  lined  vests   11/3  —  18/4 

Cream      "        "        "   '   12/2  —  19/- 

White      "        "    bloomers   19/2  —  21/6 

White  cotton  bloomers   6/3 

Black       "  "  •    lirrjtf'ttfrr"   rirr ~  6/3       j  *W'»ivrh 

  7/4 

Grey        "  "    8/3 

The  usual  terms  of  business  are  30,  60  and  90  days  sight.    The  larger 

houses  pay  their  drafts  in  London. 


SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Canada  has  been  shipping  fair  quantities  of  underwear  and  hosiery  to  this 
rket.  Great  Britain  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  woollen  hosiery 
required.  The  United  States  are  the  largest  competitors  in  silk  hosiery  and 
cotl  etc  .  underwear.  Australia  is  also  competing  in  the  various  lines.  The 
local  mill*  are  using  the  New  Zealand  wool  to  produce  the  heavier  grades  of 
underwear  and  hosiery. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

Underwear  and  hosiery  are  dutiable  under  the  New  Zealand  tariff  at  25 
per  cent  ad  val.  when  imported  from  countries  enjoying  the  British  preference, 
25  per  cent  under  the  Australian  reciprocal  tariff,  37-i-  per  cent  under  the  inter- 
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mediate,  and  40  per  cent  ad  val.  under  the  general  tariff.  Before  assessing  the 
ad  valorem  duty,  10  per  cent  is  added  to  the  invoice  price.  In  addition  to  the 
ad  valorem  duty  is  a  primage  duty  of  one  per  cent. 

SUMMARY 

The  New  Zealand  market  is  one  which  warrants  the  attention  of  any 
Canadian  exporters  who  are  not  already  shipping  to  it.  The  reversed  seasons 
render  it  possible  for  a  manufacturer  to  cater  to  this  market  when  business 
is  slack  in  Canada.  The  importers  here  are  only  too  glad  to  purchase  goods 
made  within  the  Empire  if  the  quality  and  price  permit. 

Any  firms  who  wish  to  sell  their  manufactures  in  New  Zealand  should  send 
samples  and  prices  to  this  office  or  to  one  of  the  importers.  It  is  desirable  that 
quotations  be  c.i.f.  &  e.,  but  they  must  be  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport.  The 
samples  would  be  shown  to  the  trade  and  if  they  were  correct  in  style,  quality, 
etc.,  business  would  probably  result.  One  firm  in  Auckland  with  connections 
throughout  New  Zealand  stated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  from 
Canadian  exporters  and  would  place  orders  if  satisfied.  It  is  usual  for  importers 
to  be  given  33^  to  50  per  cent  sample  discount. 

THE  FLOUR  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  July  12,  1923. — Flour  is  the  second  cereal  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  yielding  place  to  rice  only.  Moderate  prosperity  is  reflected  in  the 
small  consumption  of  maize  and  cornmeal,  for  which  the  demand  is  smaller  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Caribbean,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Porto  Rico. 
It  is  rather  more  difficult,  however,  to  account  for  the  disfavour  of  that  dis- 
tinctively Spanish  staple,  the  unleavened  tortilla,  in  Santa  Domingo,  unless  it 
be  on  account  of  the  large  infusion  of  non-Spanish  emigrants.  Certainly  the 
baking  trade  is  better  developed  than  might  be  expected  in  a  Spanish-American 
state,  and  French  influence  is  to  be  noted  in  the  favourite  loaf,  the  crusty  petit 
pain  of  southern  France.  This  bread  is  raised  by  yeast  or  by  hops;  whiteness 
in  these  loaves  is  acceptable  rather  than  compulsory;  flavour  and  crustiness 
are  esteemed  beyond  other  qualities.  Moreover,  the  baking  trade  in  the  urban 
centres  is  intelligent  in  its  processes,  and  it  recognizes  many  of  the  finer  points 
of  bread  making  that  is  lacking  in  other  areas.  Chief  among  such  points,  is 
the  belief  in  extensive  blending,  in  so  far  as  the  intelligence  of  labour  will 
permit;  the  greater  absorptive  ability  of  good  flours  has  been  noted  and  this 
absorptive  ability  is  as  important  as  price.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Even  the 
rural  purchasers,  whose  first  concern  is  price,  have  ideas  of  their  own  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good  flour,  and  they  will  not  purchase  the  near  middlings 
which  retail  extensively  in  other  tropical  areas. 

A  further  factor  which  has  tended  towards  good  quality  flour  in  the  past 
has  been  the  Dominican  lines  of  communication.  The  republic  has  gone  to 
New  York  for  flour,  owing  to  lack  of  effective  transportation  facilities  towards 
New  Orleans.  As  a  result,  the  soft  wheat  mills  of  the  South  have  not  been  as 
active  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  in  those  areas  where  established  com- 
munications have  placed  Gulf  shippers  at  an  advantage. 

volume  of  imports 

Flour  imports  at  present  average  about  10,000,000  kilos  per  year,  or  about 
115,000  bags  of  196  pounds.  Rice  imports  average  several  million  kilos  higher, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  flour  will  ever  make  substantial  gains 
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xpense  of  rice,    However,  the  present  volume  of  flour  imports  will  unques- 
tionably grow,  as  the  imports  at  present  are  less  than  half  those  of  Jamaica, 
pproximately  the  same  population,  and  certainly  very  little  greater 

prosperity  or  buying  power. 

QUALITY 

predominant  Hour  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  some  years  has  been 
Washburn-Crosby  "Gold  Medal"  brand;  but  Canadian  flours  are  able 
effective  competition.    During  May  and  June  orders  were  going  to 
dian  mills  for  quality  even  when  there  was  a  slight  differential  in  favour 
i  if  I  i  American  Hour.    No  cheap  Southern  flours  or  processed  flours  were  on 
general  sale,  but  considerable  quantities  of  such  grades  are  purchased  by  the 
sugar  estates  for  distribution  to  their  labourers  by  their  own  commis- 
sariat >.    The  whole  trend  of  flour  qualities  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
upwards,  and  given  a  continuation  of  present  prices,  Canadian  flours  should 
be  a  hie  to  make  great  headway  in  the  market. 

BLENDINGr 

The  bakers  all  blend  their  flours,  and  use  considerable  skill  in  evolving  a 
satisfactory  mixture.  Only  a  few  of  the  larger  bakeries  have  machinery,  and 
the  other  bakers  agree  that  labour  trained  to  certain  combinations  of  flour  will 
not  willingly  do  the  added  work  that  a  higher  quality  of  flour  entails.  The 
t  baker  in  the  Dominican  Republic  uses  60  per  cent  Canadian  second 
patent  with  40  per  cent  Kansas  winter  wheat. 

DISTRIBUTION 

There  are  four  main  centres  of  foodstuffs  distribution  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  which  must  be  covered  by  the  Canadian  flour  salesman.  The  capital, 
San  Domingo  city,  has  twenty-five  wholesale  foodstuffs  houses  handling  flour, 
as  well  as  three  first-class  bakers  who  would  rather  buy  either  direct  or  from 
an  agent  than  from  a  wholesale  merchant.  The  port  of  the  sugar  area,  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris,  has  five  flour  dealers  of  importance.  Santiago  de  Los 
Caballeros,  the  inland  city  of  the  north,  has  no  wholesale  trade  of  any  import- 
ance but  a  very  large  retail  distribution.  Puerto  Plata,  a  centre  of  growing 
importance  on  the  northern  coast,  has  twelve  flour  dealers  of  the  first  rank,  and 
a  large  subsidiary  retail  trade.  Other  centres  such  as  La  Vega,  Sanchez  and 
Monte  Cristi,  have  considerable  flour  trades  by  direct  importation,  but  in  each 
case  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  principal  houses..  In  the  case 
of  Barrahona,  La  Romana  and  Azua,  the  flour  business  rests  entirely  with  the 
large  sugar  estates  who  have  their  own  purchasing  offices  in  New  York. 

REPRESENTATION 

Direct  sales  are  out  of  the  question  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  an 
gent  is  necessary.  In  this  connection  the  great  difficulty  is  to  obtain  an  agent 
who  covers  his  territory  thoroughly,  as  in  the  flour  business  periodical  trips 
are  absolutely  essential,  both  for  opening  new  accounts  and  for  holding  regular 
( ustomers.  Thus  the  choice  of  representative  rests  between  the  few  brokers  whe 
do  cover  the  entire  republic  and  the  large  merchant  houses  that  have  branches 
everywhere  throughout  Santo  Domingo.  In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use 
the  large  merchant  houses  as  representatives. 

The  large  merchant  houses  are  generally  Spanish;  they  are  sound  finan- 
cially, of  first  class  commercial  morality,  and  they  are  forced  to  cover  the 
republic  thoroughly  in  the  interests  of  their  fish  and  rice  business.    On  this 
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account  an  exclusive  wholesale  account  is  the  preferable  representation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  unless  Canadian  mills  can  close  with  one  of  the  few 
brokerage  houses  of  wide  connections  and  high  standing. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  PRESENT  SUPPLIES 

The  present  importations  are  divided  between  the  bakers  and  the  whole- 
salers in  a  division  of  40  per  cent  to  the  bakers  and  60  per  cent  to  the  whole- 
salers. The  bakers  do  no  direct  importing  of  any  importance  nor  do  they 
receive  any  overriding  commission  or  discount  from  the  mills.  The  large  whole- 
sale houses  buy  through  local  representatives,  and  seldom  seek  direct  repre- 
sentation. In  the  case  of  wholesalers  who  represent  large  New  York  trading 
corporations,  these  wholesalers  occasionally  accept  flour  from  their  connections, 
but  for  the  most  part,  the  flour  demand  is  too  well  defined  to  risk  casual  flours 
from  these  brokerage  concerns,  and  such  business  is  speedily  being  superseded 
by  mills  which  are  directly  represented  in  the  republic.  Indent  buying  is  very 
limited  except  in  the  more  inaccessible  points  in  the  interior. 

THE  APPOINTING  OF  AGENTS 

A  further  point  to  be  observed  in  appointing  agents  for  flour  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  is  the  relationship  between  the  prospective  agent  and  the  retail 
trade.  No  agent  should  be  appointed  who  is  not  persona  grata  with  the  large 
wholesalers,  and  sales  to  retailers  should  not  be  made  under  any  circumstances. 
Foodstuffs  distribution  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Spanish  emigrants,  many  of  whom  are  from  the  same  district  in  Spain  and 
inter-related.  Many  Dominican  brokers  therefore  have  brothers  and  other 
relatives  in  the  retail  trade;  they  are  often  interested  in  retail  businesses  them- 
selves, and  this  circumstance  is  the  entering  wedge  for  retail  selling. 

PURCHASING  SEASON 

The  purchasing  season  for  flour  is  continuous.  Neither  maize  nor  mango 
crops  are  sufficient  to  cut  down  flour  consumption,  and  the  only  alteration  in 
volume  throughout  the  year  is  due  to  the  heavy  labour  influx  during  the  sugar 
season. 

DUTIES  ON  FLOUR 

The  duty  upon  flour  into  the  Dominican  Republic  is  $4.50  American 
currency  per  100  kilos  net  weight,  or  approximately  two  cents  per  pound.  Wheat 
is  imported  free  of  duty,  and  a  number  of  small  mills  of  the  "  Little  Wonder  " 
type,  milling  a  few  barrels  of  flour  daily,  have  recently  been  purchased  by  local 
firms.  In  spite  of  the  tariff  protection,  the  cost  of  purchasing  wheat  in  small 
quantities  is  likely  to  render  these  latter  ventures  unremunerative. 

CONTAINERS 

The  small  container  has  predominated  in  the  past.  Ten  19^-lb.  sacks  in 
jute  oversack,  four  24-lb.  sacks  in  jute  oversack,  and  four  49-lb.  sacks  in  jute 
oversack  have  been  the  popular  containers.  However,  the  baking  trade  have 
led  the  way  to  larger  containers,  and  single  49's  and  98's  now  sell  freely.  With 
improved  inland  transportation  the  196-lb.  sack  is  appearing.  As  seems  inevit- 
able, Canadian  prices  have  been  out  of  line  in  the  past  on  differentials  between 
the  smaller  sizes,  but  not  sufficiently  to  diminish  sales  greatly. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

Prices  should  be  based  upon  cash  at  thirty  days.  The  agent  should  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  an  alternative  cash  discount,  and  may  even  be  provided  with  two 
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discounts.  Tie  cash  discount  is  an  integral  factor  in  Dominican  purchasing, 
e  comm  ommunity  is  sufficiently  well  differentiated  to  permit  whole- 
sale  and  retail  discounts  also,  These  latter  discounts  are  of  lesser  importance, 
but  the  cash  discount  is  very  necessary.  Tn  offering  cash  discounts,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  by  the  miller  that  these  are  designed  only  for  the  convenience 
of  regular  customers.  Invariably  the  time  comes  in  flour  sales  when  foreign 
agents  ask  thai  30  days  drafts  be  extended  to  GO  and  even  to  90  days.  In  the 
case  of  ireneral  sales,  this  is  not  good  business. 

Draft  insurance  in  the  Dominican  Republic  runs  to  about  1J  per  cent.  In 
the  writer's  opinion,  this  is  unduly  high  for  the  flour  trade,  but  it  is  perhaps 
wiser  to  insure  all  business  until  a  regular  custom  is  established. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BRANDS 

[n  selling  flour  to  the  baking  trade  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  task  is  to  prove 
tin1  Hour;  in  selling  to  the  wholesalers  for  general  distribution,  the  task  is  to 
provide  an  attractive  price  plus  a  brand  that  will  indisputably  identify  both 
the  flour  and  the  distributor.  A  good  brand  is  three-quarters  of  the  battle. 
[]  oosing  a  brand  or  trade-mark  for  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Dominican 
ag<  q1  should  be  consulted,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  some  symbol 
or  phrase  already  in  general  use.  A  clever  brand  was  chosen  some  time  ago 
by  an  English  rice  company.  Rice  had  not  been  identified  previously  by  brands 
or  marks,  and  this  company  patented  11  Concho  Primo  " — a  Spanish  phrase  mean- 
ing "  first  quality  "  but  in  the  Dominican  Republic  being  nothing  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  "John  Bull"  or  "Uncle  Sam";  in  short,  the  Dominican's 
name  for  his  own  representative  type.  This  brand  was  displayed  in  a  dozen 
different  types  of  Spanish-designed  advertising  material,  and  in  a  few  months 
it  represented  one  of  the  most  valuable  stocks-in-trade  of  this  particular  British 
merchant  house.  The  same  line  should  be  pursued  by  flour  houses  entering  the 
Dominican  field,  as  the  mark  that  invariably  interprets  itself  to  the  peasant 
purchaser  is  many  times  the  value  of  any  less  significant  symbol. 

ADVERTISING 

The  preponderance  of  the  trade-mark  is  so  important  that  advertising  effort 
is  i  ssential  in  putting  in  new  flours.  This  brand  or  mark  should  be  exploited 
steadily  until  the  name  is  current  and  the  mark  is  familiar.  Newspaper  adver- 
tising is  effective  but  rather  expensive;  retail  fixtures  and  specialties  offer  a  much 
better  impact.  The  caps  and  aprons  which  some  mills  distribute  are  of  excep- 
tional value  with  the  retail  trade.  Calendars  are  effective.  Spanish  taste  is 
ptible  to  all  things  decorative,  and  there  is  excellent  value  in  illustrative 
material  for  use  both  in  indoor  fixtures  and  outdoor  permanent  advertising. 

INQUIRY  FOR  TACKS  FROM  INDIA 

Mr.  If.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcuta,  writes 
undei  date  July  5,  that  there  is  a  steady  demand  in  the  bazaar  trade  for  blued 
cut  tacks,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Canadian  prices  are  competitive  he 
is  desirous  of  having  quotations  c.i.f.  Calcutta  per  cwt.  (each  size)  for  the 
■  .  us  sizes  of  tacks  noted  in  a  list  which  has  been  placed  on  file  in  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  is  available  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service 
(quoting  file  Xo.  29057).   Details  as  to  packing  are  also  available. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  OF  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  16,  1923. — There  are  a  number  of  points  of  interest 
to  Canadian  exporters  in  the  report  of  the  Jamaican  Government  railways  for 
1922,  which  has  just  been  published. 

After  two  years  of  deficit,  the  Jamaican  Government  railways  during  1922 
showed  a  paper  surplus.  A  profit  of  £39,789  was  earned  upon  an  expenditure 
of  £308,126,  but  no  capital  charges  except  £17,241  for  depreciation  were  included. 
Interest  charges  of  £103,244  and  sinking  fund  to  the  amount  of  £56,353  were 
absorbed  by  the  general  revenue  account  of  the  Jamaican  Government,  to 
which  account,  however,  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  railway  were  credited. 
The  railways  on  all  charges  therefore  showed  a  deficit  of  £120,178  upon  a 
capital  charge  of  £2,989,018. 

FAILURE  TO  REDUCE  WORKING  EXPENSES 

Two  admissions  mar  an  otherwise  satisfactory  report.  The  Director  of 
Railways  notes  a  failure  to  return  to  the  pre-war  ratio  of  working  expenses 
towards  general  revenue.  In  1913-14  working  expenses  were  only  52-7  per  cent 
of  gross  receipts.  This  percentage  steadily  rose  until  in  1921  working  expenses 
represented  102-8  per  cent  of  gross  receipts.  In  1922  this  percentage  was  cue 
to  81,  the  best  figure  realized  since  1916-17,  but  still  much  too  high  to  enable 
the  Government  railways  to  show  a  profit  against  all  charges. 

ROADS   VERSUS  RAILWAYS 

The  other  admission  is  rather  more  serious  and  is  treated  frankly  and 
aggressively  by  the  Director  of  Railways.  With  regard  to  the  steadily  in- 
creasing competition  between  the  roads  and  the  railways,  Major  Thomas 
writes: — 

Much  has  been  said  by  various  persons,  during  the  past  two  years,  that  the  Railway 
rates  as  they  now  exist,  help  to  divert  traffic  to  the  roads.  It  is  agreed,  that  compared 
with  1914,  the  railway  rates  have  been  considerably  increased,  but  it  is  quite  a  fallacy 
to  think  that  the  railway  rates  are  solely  the  cause  of  traffic  going  on  to  the  roads.  High 
railway  rates  have  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  alienate  traffic,  but  no  great  reductions  in 
rates  can  take  place  while  working  expenses  are  still  very  high,  and  where  there  is  only 
a  certain  total  volume  of  business  obtainable  in  all,  in  the  island;  and  the  railways,  the 
roads,  and  the  sea  are  all  seeking  such  traffic. 

If  working  expenses  can  be  brought  down  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  prices  of  stores 
and  materials,  the  Railway  Department  can  definitely  prevail  over  the  road,  except  around 
cert  a  n  consuming  centres,  and  where  the  roads  are  favourable  for  "  door-to-door  deliveries. 
For  example,  an  attempt  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  made  by  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment to  cut  out,  by  exceedingly  low  rates,  road  competition  in  the  matter  of  goods  traffic, 
between  Kingston,  Spanish  Town,  Old  Harbour  and  May  Pen  but  without  permanent 
success. 

The  position  to-day  is  more  acute,  and  we  here  feel  the  competit'on  in  the  above  local 
area  from  motor  and  other  road  vehicles,  just  the  same  as  in  all  other  countries  similarly 
placed.  At  the  same  time  it  will  not  do  for  a  Ra'lway  Department,  which  has  to  maintain 
a  definite  standard  of  safety  for  passengers  and  of  railway  working  conditions,  generally, 
to  reduce  rates  indefinitely  to  compete  with  irrespons'ble  persons  engaged  in  hauling  goods 
by  road  and  who  are  without  a  definite  standard  to  maintain  and  without  responsibility  is. 
In  other  words,  a  road  transport  rider,  whether  he  be  the  owner  of  a  mule  cart  or  a  "Ford" 
truck  is  in  business  to-day  and  six  months  hence  he  is  out  of  business,  with  no  responsibility, 
or  permanency,  attached  to  him  as  a  transport  provider,  although  given  the  use  of  the 
public  roads  free,  and  which  roads  are  maintained  by  the  taxpayer  and  not  by  the  transport 
rider. 
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NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

Major  Thomas  comments  as  follows  upon  the  Frankfield  extension,  now 

heinu;  built  by  Canadian  contractors:  — 

!•     Governmenl  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  a  very  favourable  con- 
tract,  ind  the  successful  tenderers  (Messrs.  The  Bedford  Construction  Company,  Ltd.  of 
:<•  "firgt-olaas"  contractors,  fully  conversant  with  railway  construction.   They  com- 
0]  erations  from  December  L,  L922,  and  seeing  that  the  line  is  exceedingly  ''heavy" 
and  Beeing  also  that  they  had  to  bring  down  plant  and  supervising  staff,  I  am 
satis!  ed  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been,  and  are, 
oarryhlg  out  their  obligations  under  the  contract. 

PURCHASING   OF  RAILWAY  STORES  AND  MATERIALS 

Under  this  head  the  Director  of  Railways  states  that  arrangements  have 
D  made  to  obtain  supplies  every  quarter  from  England  in  the  future,  "using 
any  and  every  steamship  service  available".  During  1922  the  maintenance 
requirements  of  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway  amounted  to  £70,200.  Of 
•u>iness,  17)4.399  was  placed  in  Great  Britain;  purchases  to  the  extent  of 
£9. 279  were  made  in  the  United  States;  and  Canada's  share  amounted  to  £6,542. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  Canada  as  a  source  of  railway  supplies 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  have  been  selling  railway  supplies  to  Jamaica  will 
in  the  future  require  to  make  their  sales  efforts  through  the  Crown  Agents  in 
London. 

THE  SODA  AND  FANCY  BISCUIT  TRADE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Barbados,  July  13,  1923. — It  is  not  possible  to  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  trade  in  soda  and  fancy  biscuits  in  the  West  Indies  prior  to  the  war,  as 
the  blue  books  of  the  several  colonies  gave  only  a  general  classification  for 
"  bread,  biscuits  and  cakes."  There  was  at  that  time  a  large  import  of  hard 
biscuits  in  barrels  principally  from  the  United  States.  Since  then  most  of  the 
large  colonies  have  established  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  hard  biscuits, 
the  result  that  this  trade  has  materially  declined. 

<  hi  referring  to  the  most  recent  statistics  available — those  for  1921 — it  is 
found  that  the  returns  for  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Barbados  show  a 
classification  for  "  biscuits,  unsweetened  in  barrels,"  and  "  unsweetened 
in  tins,"  which  latter  are  soda  biscuits,  and  another  heading  for  "other  kinds," 
which  include  sweetened  or  fancy  biscuits. 

The  figures  show  that  out  of  a  total  import  of  45,118  pounds  of  "  unsweet- 
ened "  or  soda  biscuits  in  tins  into  British  Guiana,  the  import  from  Canada  was 
31,955  pounds,  from  the  United  Kingdom  8,993  pounds  and  from  the  United 
Stati  -  4.170  pounds.  The  figures  for  Trinidad  show  that  out  of  a  total  import 
of  65.460  pounds,  Canada  contributed  29,238  pounds,  the  United  States  20,390 
pounds  and  Great  Britain  15,546  pounds.  For  Barbados,  out  of  a  total  import 
ue  of  £2.473,  Canada  is  credited  with  £1,709,  the  United  Kingdom  with  £743 
and  the  United  States  with  £2. 

Prior  to  the  war,  Great  Britain  had  almost  the  entire  trade  in  fancy 
biscuits,  but  during  this  period  it  was  diverted  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  the  trade  has  now  returned  to  the  mother  country,  as  out  of  a  total  import 
from  the  three  colonies  above  referred  to,  valued  at  £12,206,  Great  Britain  is 
credited  with  £11,259. 

PACKING  AND  EXPORT 

Soda  Biscuits. — These  are  put  up  in  5-oz.  and  -J— lib.  cartons  and  packed  for 
export  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  containing  from  30  to  35  packages  of  about 
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six  tins  to  the  case,  which  latter  should  be  strong  wooden  cases  and  marked 
"  To  be  kept  from  the  damp."  It  is  necessary  that  the  biscuits  in  cartons 
should  also  be  packed  in  tin  containers,  as  if  cartons  are  exposed  in  this  climate, 
they  become  soft.  Sodas  are  also  imported  in  and  2|-lb  tins  of  three  or  four 
dozen  to  the  case.  The  tins  should  contain  an  inner  soldered  lid  in  addition  to 
the  outer  cover,  which  serves  to  keep  the  biscuits  airtight,  and  they  should  be 
lined  with  parchment  paper,  which  helps  to  prevent  them  from  going  soft  after 
being  opened.  Sodas  keep  in  this  climate  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  after  which 
they  are  apt  to  go  rancid,  hence  orders  can  only  be  placed  for  small  quantities. 
For  Customs  purposes,  the  tins  should  be  marked  "  average  contents  2J  lbs." 

Sweet  Biscuits. — These  come  in  1-lb  tins  of  about  four  dozen  to  the  case, 
and  also  in  tins  containing  about  9  lbs  from  8,  16,  24  and  36  to  the  case,  as 
ordered.  Sweet  biscuits  are  mostly  shipped  in  bulk,  tins  are  too  expensive. 
The  tin  containers  should  have  tear-off  inner  lids  to  keep  the  biscuits  airtight, 
and  should  be  made  with  hinged  outer  covers,  thus  providing  that,  during 
retail,  tins  will  be  kept  properly  covered.  A  leading  member  of  the  trade  states 
that  the  reason  that  preference  is  given  in  this  market  to  the  English  sweet 
biscuit  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  always  arrived  and  kept  in  better  con- 
dition than  either  the  Canadian  or  American  product,  and  that  the  breakage  was 
almost  nil,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  two  latter  countries.  The  writer 
was  shown  a  tin  of  English  biscuits  which  had  been  opened  for  some  time  and 
they  were  still  quite  crisp  and  hard,  and  the  packing  certainly  eliminated  any 
breakage.  The  tin  was  lined  with  parchment  paper,  the  sides  had  a  soft  packing 
of  chipped  paper,  each  tier  of  biscuits  was  enclosed  in  ribbed  parchment  paper, 
and  each  separate  layer  had  a  sheet  of  parchment  paper  between  it.  If  these 
defects  could  be  overcome,  a  good  export  business  in  fancy  biscuits  from  Canada 
to  these  islands  should  await  development. 


UNPROFITABLE  GOVERNMENT  TRADING  ENTERPRISES  IN 

AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlftt,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  3,  1923. — The  experience  of  Australian  State  trading  enter- 
prises in  recent  years,  many  of  which  were  the  outcome  of  war  conditions,  has 
not  met  with  that  degree  of  success  anticipated  by  those  advocating  such  a 
departure  from  the  recognized  channels  of  governmental  activity. 

The  following  interesting  details  of  enterprises  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  in  which  States  trading  enterprises 
were  carried  on  more  extensively  than  elsewhere  in  Australia,  were  recently 
made  available  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament: — 

STATE  OF  QUEENSLAND 

Capital  Net  resuflt 

Date  commenced        invested  at  of  trading 


Enterprise  operations  June  30,  1922  to  June  30,  1922 

Stations   June   8,  1916  £1,663,262  £400,356  loss 

Produce  agency   April  8,  1918  13,316  28.529  " 

Cannery   Jan.    8,  1920  144,329  38,113  " 

Fish  supply   April  1,  1917  70,858  34,258  " 

Butchers'  shops   Nov.  12,  1915  112,839  102,977  profit 

Hotel,  Babinda   May  29,  1917  18,311  6,830  " 

Railway  refreshment  rooms   Jan.    1,  1917  998  51,931  " 


Totals   £2,023,913  £501,256  losses 

161,738  profits 


i 

Excess  of  losses  over  profits  =  £339 ,5 18. 
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STATE  OF   \1  W  SOUTH  WALES 


Result  of 

Capital  at  operations  to 

Dtffe  COtnmenfeed  Juno  30,  1922  June  30,  1922 

Timber  \:mls  July    1,1923  £179,708  £226,916  loss 

V  wer  station                                                         Doc   1,  1914  32,505  10,465  " 

lera                                                               July  1,  1915  206,793  170,725  " 

11   Bkworkl                                                              Nov.  1,  1911  106,312  63,261  profit 

Metal  quanta                                                        Sept.  1,  1911  144,504  43,241  " 

Building  oonstruotion                                        Oct.  1,  1913  32.699  64,212  " 

;  pipe  works                                                Feb,  1,  1914  42,051  42,160  " 

1    m                                                                  Feb.  12,1914  21,794  11,134  " 

Motor  puraga                                                        Oct.  1,  1914  9,024  11,450  " 

Saw  mORn                                                             Ueb.  19,1917  66,918  2,283  " 

D«««  s-oro  July  ij  1917  189  8,946  " 

Ctotbiaa  Rotary                                                    Jan.  I,  1913  13,635  17,283  " 


W*l   £856,132  '  £408,106  losses 

263,970  profits 


Net  loss  to  state   £144,136 


Iii  submitting  the  figures,  it  was  stated  that  these  enterprises  have  not  had 
id  pay  income  tax,  nor  have  they  been  called  upon  for  the  ordinary  rates  and 
which  have  to  be  paid  by  private  enterprises.  In  addition  to  working 
losses,  the  endeavour  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  dispose  of  a 
Dumber  of  these  activities  has  shown  that  a  heavy  capital  loss  will  also  be 
incurred.  Tins  has  also  been  the  experience  of  the  state  of  Western  Australia, 
but  on  a  more  limited  scale. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  operations— woollen  mills,  shipping,  ship- 
building, etc. — carried  on  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  were  mainly  due 
to  war  conditions  and,  having  served  their  purpose  in  a  time  of  abnormal  scar- 
city, arc  gradually  being  relinquished  without  any  great  loss  to  the  community. 
A  eavy  loss  is  undoubtedly  to  be  faced  should  it  be  decided  to  sell  a  number 
of  Government-owned  steamers,  which  are  now  idle  in  Australian  ports,  but  any 
such  loss  is  offset  by  their  earnings  in  war  times  and  their  influence  in  main- 
taining at  a  reasonable  level  the  otherwise  high  freight  rates  of  privately-owned 
vessels  on  Australian  commodities  for  transportation  oversea. 

In  its  desire  to  assist  the  languishing  fruit  industry — in  which  a  large 
Dumber  of  returned  soldiers  are  now  engaged — the  Commonwealth  Government 
supervised  the  processing  of  canned  fruits  and  guaranteed  a  price  to  growers 
during  the  past  three  seasons.  The  pools  (comprised  of  growers,  packers  and 
government  representatives)  which  were  formed  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
packing  and  marketing,  were  not  successful  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  product 
to  meet  competition  abroad.  The  losses  on  the  three  pools,  which  are  borne  by 
the  Government  under  its  guarantee,  are  officially  stated  to  be  £61,937  on  the 
1920-21  pool,  £200,000  on  the  1921-22  pool,  and  are  estimated  at  £30,000  on 
the  1922-23  pool. 

Owing  to  the  complaints  as  to  the  grading  and  processing  of  the  previous 
ins'  packs,  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  1922-23  pack  to  substantially 

improve  the  grading  and  quality  of  the  fruit  which  the  pool  state  is  equivalent 
e  qualities  packed  by  other  countries  which  hitherto  obtained  the  bulk 

of  the  trade  in  the 'United  Kingdom  and  other  markets. 

FLAX   ACREAGE   IN   LATVIA  INCREASED 

Exports  of  flax  from  Latvia  from  the  1923  crop  will  amount  to  approx- 
imately 25,000  tons,  according  to  press  statements,  says  the  United  States  Com- 
merce  Reports.  The  area  sown  to  flax  has  been  considerably  increased  since 
last  year,  and  the  export  crop  for  1922  amounted  to  about  20,000  tons,  although 
it  was  estimated  originally  at  12,000  to  15,000  tons. 
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COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  AUSTRIA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  July  20,  1923. — A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Italy 
and  Austria  has  been  ratified  by  each  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  became 
effective  as  from  July  15,  1923. 

Apart  from  the  complete  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce  provided  for 
between  the  nationals  of  the  contracting  parties  by  this  treaty,  in  Customs 
matters  and  formalities  most  favoured  nation  treatment  is  provided  for,  and 
the  governments  of  the  countries  concerned  are  authorized  to  require  that 
certificates  of  origin  shall  accompany  goods  imported  from  the  territories  of 
each  other,  should  this  precaution  be  deemed  advisable. 

A  considerable  number  of  reductions  in  duties  are  made  in  the  customs 
tariffs  of  both  Italy  and  Austria  by  this  treaty,  and  these  reductions  so  far  as 
the  Italian  tariff  is  concerned  will  also  be  applicable  to  similar  goods  produced 
in  Canada  when  imported  into  Italy. 

Among  the  commodities  which  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  export  to  Italy, 
and  on  which  she  will  now  enjoy  the  lesser  rates  of  Customs  duties,  are  the 
following: — certain  woollen  fabrics;  varieties  of  iron,  steel,  wire  and  metal 
manufactures;  specified  types  of  furniture;  certain  kinds  of  engines;  threshing 
and  agricultural  machinery;  specified  kinds  of  pumps;  certain  asbestos  com- 
binations; certain  plywoods  and  wooden  ware;  mechanical  dry  pulp;  certain 
packing  paper  and  pasteboards;  and  certain  smallwares,  toys,  and  brushes. 
Particulars  concerning  the  new  rates  of  duties  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


REFRIGERATION  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  June  15,  1923. — It  has  only  been  during  the  last  four  years 
that  anything  substantial  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  giving  Japan 
the  facilities  for  ice  making  and  cold  storage  which  are  regarded  essentials  in 
a  modern  state. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  Japanese  felt  little  need  for  refrigeration.  Their 
food  consisted  principally  of  fish,  rice,  vegetables,  and  fruit  which  were  all 
to  be  found  at  close  range.  Refrigeration  there  was  of  course  in  a  very  limited 
way,  but  it  was  regarded  as  more  of  a  luxury  than  anything  else.  In  these 
days  the  people  were  eating  very  little  butter  or  fresh  meat.  True  much  incon- 
venience and  loss  was  suffered  because  of  lack  of  facilities  for  preserving  fish 
during  the  hot  weather;  only  sufficient  quantities  could  be  sent  to  the  markets 
as  would  be  sold  during  the  day.  If  there  was  a  big  "  take  the  surplus  fish 
would  be  held  alive  in  great  bamboo  baskets  until  the  market  could  absorb 
them.  This  is  a  method  of  preserving  that  is  still  practised.  In  going  through 
a  Japan  fishing  village  these  huge  baskets  either  piled  up  on  shore  or  floating 
on  the  water  not  far  from  land  are  a  familiar  sight  and  always  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  traveller. 

The  value  of  fish  caught  in  Japan  is  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  therefore  the  need  for  refrigeration  may  be  well  understood.  Practically 
all  the  cold  storage  plants  in  Japan  are  constructed  primarily  to  freeze  fish, 
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and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  utilized  by  Canadian  shippers  of  beef,  butter, 
etc.  Lack  of  refrigeration  has  retarded  the  use  of  those  foodstuffs  which  were 
formerly  regarded  as  foreign,  but  are  to-day  nevertheless  taking  their  place  on 
the  tables  of  the  Japanese  as  substitutes  for  the  regular  and  customary  articles 
of  diet. 

PRICES  OF  PERISHABLE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

it  only  necessary  to  Idok  at  the  price  of  foodstuffs  to  realize  the  great 
Deed  existent  in  Japan  for  ample  cold  storage  facilities.  Beef  is  rapidly  be- 
coming  one  of  the  standard  iooil*  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  beef  consumed 
m  Japan  is  brought  in  Tsingtao  (China).  In  the  winter  months  it  is  brought 
over  in  ordinary  cargo  Space  and  can  be  distributed  without  refrigeration,  and 
the  price  is  not  so  high.  In  the  summer,  however,  it  must  be  imported  in  the 
frozen  carcass  arid  kept  in  cold  storage  on  arrival.  This  beef  costs  approxi- 
mately  25  Ben  (sen=half  a  cent  Canadian)  per  pound  landed  at  Kobe.  Com- 
pare  this  price  with  the  following  which  is  the  retail  cost  of  meat  to-day  in 
Yokohama :  — 

PRICE  LIST  OF  MEAT  IN  YOKOHAMA 

Beef- 
Rib,  loin,  rump   Yi.14  per  pound 

Round  beef   1.08   "  " 

Corned  beef   1.08   "  " 

Fillet  of  beef   1.92  " 

Soup  meat   0.72   "  " 

suet  ..  ..  wi'j.  *•  I T/A . --pk [^'^11 

Ixesh  tongue   2.00  each 

Veal- 
Veal  chops   0.90  "  " 

Leg  of  veal   1.32  "  " 

Pork- 
Pork                                                                                           ..   ..   ..  0.72  "  " 

Corned  pork   0.77  "  " 

Sausages   0.80  " 

Fresh  butter  Y1.35  to  1.50  "  " 


CANADIAN  INTEREST  IN  THE  SITUATION 


The  question  of  Japan's  refrigeration  facilities  is  one  of  much  interest  to 
those  who  are  supplying  or  exporting  perishable  food  products  to  this  country. 
During  the  last  year  Canada  has  taken  her  place  as  the  largest  supplier  of 
fresh  creamery  butter  to  Japan,  while  Canadian  packing  houses  have  been 
selling  fresh  and  frozen  beef  here  for  the  first  time  in  goodly  quantities.  This 
business  is  one  that  has  every  prospect  of  increasing. 

GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  cost  of  both  foodstuffs  and  labour  have  increased  from  200  to  300  per 
cent  since  1914.  While  the  price  of  labour  has  declined  a  little,  foodstuffs  are 
about  as  high  as  they  ever  were  with  the  result  that  living  conditions  in  Japan 

are  very  serious. 

During  the  last  three  years  there  have  been  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
on  the  part  of  private  companies  to  obtain  Government  assistance  to  help 
build  up  cold  storage  plants.  The  Japanese  Government  has  recently,  how- 
ever, realized  the  desirable  influence  that  additional  cold  storage  equipment 
would  have  on  the  price  of  perishable  foodstuffs,  and  has  allocated  a  sum  of 
Yen  2,800.000  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing,  during  the  next  three  years,  the 
building  of  cold  storage  plants,  ice  houses  and  refrigeration  steamers,  and  as 
a  result  there  is  said  to  be  much  activity  among  firms  who  are  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  offered. 
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ICE  COMPANIES  AND  COLD  STORAGE  HOUSES 

While  there  is  not  so  much  cold  storage  space  available  in  Japan,  it  may 
be  said  that  ice  making  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  forty  years.  The 
plants  of  Japan  are  able  to  make  6;000  long  tons  of  ice  per  day  (the  figure  was 
2,400  tons  in  1917),  or  about  1,500,000  long  tons  per  250-day  year.  There 
are  about  200  separate  ice  plants  having  a  capacity  of  15  tons  of  ice  per  day 
or  over.  The  growth  in  demand  for  ice  has  been  very  marked,  increasing  from 
415,000  tons  in  1917  to  830,000  tons  in  1920.  During  last  summer,  when  this 
country  experienced  the  hottest  season  in  thirty  years,  there  was  an  ice  famine 
in  Tokyo.  The  stores  and  fish  markets  could  not  get  enough  to  take  care 
of  their  requirements.  Cholera  broke  out  in  Tokyo  and  the  fish  markets  had 
to  be  closed  and  the  fish  destroyed.  With  a  per  capita  supply  of  only  65 
pounds  of  ice  per  year,  production  must  be  increased  greatly  to  meet  the 
demand. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  COST  OF  ICE 

Ice  companies  in  Japan  do  not  retail  their  own  ice.  It  passes  through  from 
two  to  four  middlemen  before  reaching  the  consumer.  The  shrinkage  is  thus 
very  great  and  as  each  middleman  must  have  a  profit,  by  the  time  the  ice 
reaches  the  consumer  the  price  is  high.  During  the  hot  weather  the  price  of 
ice  runs  up  to  20-30  sen  a  kwamme  (8-26  pounds).  Of  this  the  ice  manufacturer 
onl>  obtains  half,  the  balance  being  divided  up  amongst  the  various  sources  of 
distribution. 

COLD  STORAGE  SPACE  AVAILABLE 

Japan  is  far  worse  off  when  it  comes  to  cold  storage  space  than  she  is  in 
the  matter  of  artificial  ice.  While  there  are  two  hundred  or  more  plants  making 
ice,  there  are  only  about  sixty  that  have  any  cold  storage  and  in  nearly  every 
case  they  have  not  more  than  five  to  ten  tons  capacity.  Most  of  this  refrigera- 
tion is  fitted  up  to  take  care  of  fish  and  is  therefore  not  suitable  for  storing 
beef  or  butter.  There  are  approximately  32  plants  affording  cold  storage  space 
in  the  chief  centres  of  Japan,  with  a  total  space  of  905  tons.  Tokyo  has  seven 
plants  with  a  capacity  of  260  tons,  Osaka  five  plants  with  222  tons  capacity, 
and  Yokohama  four  plants  with  a  capacity  of  138  tons. 

With  the  limited  space  available,  the  charges  for  storing  goods  are  cor- 
respondingly high.  Butter,  for  instance,  which  can  be  stored  in  Canada  for 
i  cent  per  pound  per  month  is  3  sen  per  pound  per  month  in  Japan,  or  six  times 
as  much  as  in  Canada. 

BONDED  COLD  STORAGE  AND  REFRIGERATOR  CAR  SERVICE 

There  is  only  one  bonded  cold  storage  plant  in  Japan.  It  is  established  in 
Yokohama  and  has  a  capacity  of  50  tons.  There  are  644  refrigerator  cars 
available  on  the  railways,  and  the  Government  railways  have  decided  to  improve 
their  service  and  are  building  263  additional  cars  during  the  fiscal  year  1923- 
24.  The  Imperial  Government  Railways  also  maintain  quite  a  number  of 
ventilated  freight  trucks  which  can  be  used  during  the  winter  months,  say  be- 
tween October  and  February,  for  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats. 

REFRIGERATOR  STEAMSHIPS 

There  is  good  cold  storage  space  on  the  steamships  running  from  Canada 
to  Japan.  The  Canadian  Pacific  steamer  Empress  of  Canada  has  some  800 
tons  while  the  Empress  of  Asia  and  Empress  of  Russia  are  each  adding  500  tons 
this  summer  to  take  care  of  increased  shipments  of  beef,  butter,  fruit,  etc.,  to 
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th<   Orient.    Besides  these  ships,  the  Admiral  Line  Steamers  which  call  at 
Victoria,  each  have  from  100  to  L65  ton^  of  space  available.   These  two  com- 
-  alone  provide  Canadian  exporters  with  practically  a  weekly  service, 
i      1  S  osen  Kaisha  have  good  refrigerator  service  (28-ton  chambers), 

o. most  of  the  ships  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  running 
.'  p:  n  (monthly)  have  200  tons  of  cold  storage  space. 

1M  TOUTS  of  uekkigeuation  apparatus 

[\  as  been  noticed  especially  during  the  last  twelve  months,  that  large 
-  of  refrigerator  machinery  have  been  coming  in  from  abroad — chiefly 
from  the  United  States— roughly  estimated  at  a  value  at  about  yen  200,000. 
A  firm  m  Tokyo,  agents  for  one  of  the  principal  refrigeration  machine  companies 
in  ti  c  United  States,  ts  importing  fifty  small  ice  machines  during  this  year 
for  installation  at  interior  points.  These  machines  will  provide  space  for  ten 
ton-  of  product  and  will  be  used  all  together  in  one  big  system  of  distribution 
m  conjunction  with  large  cold  storage  companies  at  the  more  important  centres, 
for  distribution  of  fish,  meat,  etc.,  throughout  the  Empire. 

HOUSEHOLD  uefuigeuatous 

The  better-class  Japanese  family  is  now  beginning  to  consider  ice  in  the 
home  more  of  a  necessity  than  a  luxury  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  It 
-  ;  n  unknown  quantity  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  poor  sections  of 

j;  the  people  cannot  afford  to  use  it.  One  often  sees  a  coolie  eating  a 
8  of  shaved  ice  saturated  with  some  kind  of  fruit  syrup  which  he  buys  for 
two  or  three  sen,  and  which  is  regarded  by  him  in  the  same  way  as  poor  people 
in  Canada  would  look  upon  a  real  dish  of  ice  cream.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondi  red  at  when  ice  costs  from  two  to  three  sen  per  pound. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  very  small  refrigerators  in  use.  The  Japanese 
do  not  have  as  many  foods  that  require  cool  temperature  as  is  the  case  in  a 
foreign  household,  and  they  usually  cannot  afford  to  take  enough  ice  daily  to 
ki  i  pa  large  refrigerator  supplied.  These  refrigerators  are  practically  all  made 
in  Japan  and  at  very  reasonable  prices,  so  that  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
Canadian  manufacturer  could  lay  his  product  down  on  this  market  to  compete. 
Wees  for  Japanese  refrigerators  are  as  follows: — 

Refrigerators — Household  Type 


No.  1— Height  3  ft.  6  in.  3.8  cu.  ft.    Y  50 

Width  2  "   2  " 

Depth  1  "   S  " 

No.  2— Height  3  "   2  "  2.2  "     "    42 

Width  2  "    0  " 

Depth  1  "    6  " 

No.  3— Height  2  "    8  "  2  "     "    35 

Width  1  "   8  " 

Depth  1  "    4  " 

Special  Type 

No.  1— Height  5  "   0  "  19  "     "    180 

Width  4  "  10  " 

Depth  2  "    7  " 

No.  2— Height  4  "    5  "  14  "     "    130 

Width  3  "    7  " 

Depth  2  "   5  " 

No.  3—  Height  4  "    0  "  10  "     '*  -    110 

Width  3  "   2  " 

Depth  2  "    4  " 

No.  4— Height  3  "    6  '  7.5  "     "    95 

Width  2  "    8  " 

Depth  2  *'    3  " 
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If  any  Canadian  firm  can  offer  a  refrigerator  to  compete  with  any  of  the 
above,  illustrations  of  which  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama  would  be  glad 
to  have  catalogues  and  prices. 

[Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  in  connection  with  above  report,  has  forwarded  a  list  of 
plants  and  their  capacity  for  ice  making  and  cold  storage  in  Japan;  a  tariff 
of  charges  for  the  storage  of  food  products;  and  a  time  table  of  the  refrigerator 
car  service  which  is  maintained  in  Japan,  with  the  rates.  These  have  been 
placed  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  quoting  file 
T/C-4-126.] 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  HONG  KONG 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 

(The  first  of  this  series  of  reports,  which  dealt  with  the  Flour  Market  in 
Hong  Kong,  was  published  in  No.  1018;  the  second,  on  Dairy  Products,  Fresh 
Meat  and  Vegetables,  and  Ginseng,  appeared  in  the  last  number  (No.  1019). 

BACON  AND  HAMS 

Bacon  and  hams  during  the  past  four  years  were  imported  into  Hong  Kong 
to  the  following  values:— 1919,  £64,454;  1920,  £104,603;  1921,  £62,792;  and 
1922,  £67,425.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were  North  China,  Australia, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  French  Indo-China  in  the  order  named.  Canada  in 
her  best  year  (1922)  supplied  only  to  the  value  of  £463. 

The  Chinese  are  pork  eaters,  and  the  product  has  been  developed  to  a  fairly 
high  standard.  English  interests  have  stepped  in,  erecting  modern  plants  and 
exporting  pork  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  countries,  but  imported 
prepared  and  cured  hams  and  bacons  find  a  ready  sale  to  the  foreign  population, 
who  prefer  them  to  the  native  pork.  As  a  result  of  this  preference,  Canadian 
firms  are  able  to  sell  small  quantities,  but  if  the  trade  is  to  develop,  greater 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  market  and  the  instructions 
of  the  importers. 

Bacons  and  hams  shipped  to  China  must  be  done  up  in  linen  bags,  then 
packed  in  a  case  in  salt  so  that  in  case  of  sweating  the  moisture  is  taken  up 
by  the  salt.  The  salt  also  saves  considerable  loss  by  keeping  maggots  from 
the  meat. 

BEEF 

The  Chinese  are  not  as  a  people  beef  eaters  although  they  will  upon  occasion 
eat  a  very  small  quantity  of  fresh  beef  only.  That  accounts  for  the  small 
quantity  of  beef  imported  into  Hong  Kong,  in  1919,  1920,  1921,  and  1922  the 
value  of  the  beef  imported  into  Hong  Kong  was  £7,913,  £22,092,  £22,104  and 
£18,868  respectively.  Practically  all  of  that  went  to  the  foreign  population,  as 
the  Chinese  will  not  eat  chilled  or  frozen  beef.  Besides  the  imports  considerable 
quantities  of  native  beef  were  consumed.  The  native  cattle  are  used  for  beasts 
of  burden  until  they  are  too  old  for  that  purpose.  They  are  then  slaughtered 
for  food,  but  as  the  supply  of  cattle  is  somewhat  uncertain,  trade  might  be 
worked  up  in  live  stock. 

CATTLE 

It  is  unknown  whether  the  stock  of  cattle  is  being  kept  up  in  the  interior 
of  China  or  not,  but  occasionally  Hong  King  has  experienced  a  shortage  of  stock 
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coming  from  up  country  [or  slaughter.  A  constant  supply  of  good  average  beef 
si  ck  should  be  attractive  to  the  buyers  and  overcome  any  possibility  of 
short  am\ 

The  cattle  must  be  landed  on  the  island  free  from  disease,  and  any  one 
tig  cattle  must  be  prepared  to  look  after  them  if  they  should  arrive  in  a 
state.    Quotations  should  be  c.i.f,  per  head  and  an  estimate  of  what 
the  cattle  would  weigh  dressed,  as  well  as  the  type  of  cattle  offered,  should  be 
given.    At  present  cattle  are  landed  in  the  Colony  and  sold  in  lots  by  auction 
wit!  I  ig  and  small  beasts  in  each  lot.    Such  a  procedure,  however,  would  not  be 
-factory  for  the  Canadian  exporter. 

In  the  Government  stockyard  in  Hong  Kong  a  reserve  of  from  500  to  1,000 
Is  kept;  the  number  killed  daily  ranges  from  100  to  200  head. 
!  c  mstanl  demand  this  slaughtering  fosters  might  well  attract  the  attention 
of  cattle  dealers  and  shippers  in  Canada. 

A  dairy  which  supplies  practically  all  the  fresh  milk  required  in  the  Colony, 
also  needs  new  stock  each  year.    About  150  head  of  good  average  dairy  stock 

broug  '  in  annually;  with  one  bull  imported  from  Canada  it  was  found  that 
its  service,  despite  the  adverse  climatic  conditions,  was  excellent  for  six  years. 
Following  such  a  favourable  experiment,  and  the  good  reports  which  are  being 
circulated  regarding  Canadian  dairy  stock,  further  experiments  are  being  made 
v  head  of  Canadian  stock  this  year,  which  may  mean  the  development 
of  a  new  branch  of  exports  to  Hong  Kong. 

Canned  Goods 

VEGETABLES,  FRUIT,  MILK  AND  BUTTER 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits  are  sold  in  fairly  large  quantities  by  the 
importers  of  Hong  Kong.  Canned  tomatoes,  beans  and  peas  appeal  to  the 
fori  ign  population,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  become  accustomed  to  asparagus 
beets,  and  corn.    Canned  peaches,  pineapples,  pears  and  apricots  are  big 

rs  on  account  of  increasing  consumption  by  the  Chinese.  The  demand  for 
cherries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  apples  and  plums  is  so  small  that  they  are  not 
known  in  many  of  the  compradore  stores. 

Canned  milk  is  a  developing  trade  which  is  now  controlled  by  one  or  two 
large  organizations.  Any  firm  to  start  in  such  a  business  in  Hong  Kong  or  in 
any  part  of  China  must  be  prepared  at  the  beginning  to  lose  on  several  years' 
business.  The  competition  of  such  companies  as  Bordens,  Carnation  and  the 
Ni  stle  organizations  generally  would  be  so  severe  that  considerable  reduction  in 
price  of  good  quality  milk  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  "  chop  ".  A  few 
shipments  of  milk  have  been  sent  from  Canada. 

Canned  butter  is  imported  in  appreciable  amounts  for  use  in  the  interior. 
With  no  refrigerator  cars  on  the  railways  and  very  little  cold  storage  space, 
I  butter  is  a  necessity  for  the  more  outlying  foreign  communities.  Pound 
tins  are  usually  imported  for  this  trade,  but  due  to  the  extreme  heat  half-pound 
tin-  might  be  found  to  be  a  more  suitable  size  with  less  waste. 

MEATS  AND  FISH 

Meat  and  fish  are  too  expensive  for  the  Chinese  population.  Meat  is  pre- 
ferred in  glass  jars,  but  it  forces  the  price  up  almost  beyond  the  means  of  the 
average  foreigner.    Tinned  and  potted  fish  is  rarely  used  by  foreigners,  as  they 

generally  obtain  fresh  fish.  Salmon  and  sardines  are  the  most  in  demand, 
the  former  as  a  stop  gap  when  the  fresh  fish  cannot  be  procured.  Potted 
tongue,  ham,  bacon  and  dried  beef  are  not  used  in  sufficient  quantity  for  packing 
houses  to  specialize  on  the  market  for  them  alone,  and  fresh  sausages  are  pre- 
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ferred  to  the  canned  product.  Probably  the  largest  demand  is  for  canned  beef 
and  pork  and  beans  which  are  used  up  country  by  missionaries  and  other 
foreigners.  All  classes  and  types  of  canned  fish  and  meats  are  kept  in  stock 
by  the  dealers  in  Hong  Kong,  but  the  trade  is  not  large. 

JAMS 

With  the  exception  of  tinned  milk,  the  trade  in  jams  is  the  largest.  The 
southern  Chinese  take  after  the  English  in  the  quantities  of  jams  and  marmalades 
they  consume.  Raspberry,  strawberry,  plum  and  apple,  apricot,  orange  mar- 
malade, etc.,  secure  ready  buyers  provided  the  article  is  put  up  attractively  in 
1  pound  tins  or  jars.  The  flavour  of  the  jams  must  be  good,  and  like  the  canned 
fruit,  must  not  be  so  overloaded  with  sugar  that  the  taste  of  the  fruit  is  deadened. 
Given  a  jam  of  good  flavour,  cheap  in  price,  attractively  put  up,  and  securely 
packed  for  its  ocean  trip,  there  are  ready  buyers  to  supply  both  foreign  and 
Chinese  consumers. 

PACKING  AND  SALES 

Goods  packed  in  jars  are  preferred  for  the  city  trade,  but  the  up  country 
requires  them  in  cans.  The  can  should  be  clinched  and  not  soldered,  and  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  withstand  the  rough  treatment  that  ocean  cargo  meets  with. 
Wire-bound  cases  of  good  wood  must  be  employed  or  else  the  breakages  resulting 
from  rough  handling  will  soon  spring  the  cans  allowing  the  contents  to  go  bad 
or  leak  out  and  soil  the  labels.  When  jars  are  used,  the  spring  top  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  the  screw  top,  and  additional  protection  in  the  form  of  individual 
paper  wrappers  and  corrugated  cardboard  or  excelsior  should  be  used.  The 
label  plays  an  important  part  in  promoting  rapid  sales.  A  clean  label  attracts 
attention,  particularly  if  the  label  is  not  so  clustered  over  with  a  conglomeration 
of  printing  and  designs  of  fruits  or  vegetables  that  it  cannot  readily  be  per- 
ceived what  is  contained  in  the  tin.  If  the  can  contains  pears  the  label  should 
show  nothing  but  pears  or  a  pear,  not  a  basket  of  fruit.  By  showing  the 
contents  in  a  single  illustration  on  a  dark-coloured  label  which  will  not  soil 
readily,  shelf  stock  is  soon  cleared  out  and  further  orders  result.  Other  features 
such  as  maker's  name,  weight,  government  grade,  etc.,  should  be  shown  on  the 
label,  but  unless  the  label  is  distinctive,  clear  and  attractive,  the  exporter  is 
handicapped. 

With  these  exceptions  the  sale  of  canned  goods  is  chiefly  a  counter  trade 
to  the  foreign  population.  If  the  procedure  which  has  been  carried  out  by 
several  American  firms  were  followed,  the  business  could  be  worked  up  to  some- 
thing larger  for  the  Canadian  produce.  It  has  paid  large  American  canning 
companies  to  put  a  man  in  the  field  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  market. 
Realizing  that  business  could  not  be  secured  overnight,  the  representative  has 
worked  with  the  foreign  importer  whom  he  has  picked  to  handle  his  line,  until 
such  time  as  he  has  had  manufacture,  shipping  and  credits  adjusted  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  the  market.  In  that  way  American  canned  products  have  secured 
a  large  share  of  the  trade.  Canadian  canning  companies  could  do  likewise  and 
thus  help  to  institute  better  methods  of  trading  in  canned  goods  with  the  Orient. 

Malt  Liquors  and  Spirits 

MALT  LIQUORS 

The  climate  of  Hong  Kong  and  Southern  China  is  one  conducive  to  a  large 
consumption  of  beer  and  spirits.  In  1919,  Hong  Kong  imported  beer  to  the 
value  of  £88,256;  in  1920,  at  inflated  prices  £149,526;  in  1921,  £106,050;  and  in 
1922,  £92,910.    Great  Britain  secured  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  with  Japan  a  close 
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second,  and  Canada  a  poor  third,  In  fro  fast  quarter  of  1922,  Germany 
entered  I  1  I  very  strongly  and  supplied  almost  to  a  value  of  £8,000.  In 

L919,  Cao  supplied  to  a  value  of  £5,265;  in  1920,  £12,882;  in  1921,  £17,810, 
and  in  \\*2\\  I'm. (UN.  Canada's  recent  decrease  in  trade  may  be  attributed  to 
the  increase  in  competition  from  Continental  and  Japanese  sources. 

1  1  beer  required  for  bhe  South  must  be  a  light,  clear,  bitter  beer.   A  strong 
be<  r,  on  account  of  bhe  climate,  is  not  acceptable  to  the  foreigners,  and 
at  no  time  is  it  liked  by  the  Chinese.    It  is  essential  that  sediment  should  not 
rm  .  ter  Btanding  as  that  is  one  of  the  disqualifications  of  certain  favourites. 
I'm  overcome  this  defect,  beer  sold  to  this  market  should  be  pasteurized.  The 
colour  of  the  bottle  does  not  matter  for  the  foreigner,  but  for  the  Chinese  a 
(dear  light  bottle  is  preferred  and  caps  instead  of  corks.    Black  beer  sells  well 
in  the  North,  but  it  is  slightly  heavy  for  the  South. 

Tee  shipments  arrive  in  cases  of  six  dozen  pints  and  four  dozen  quarts. 
Beer  is  one  of  the  two  classes  of  imports  on  which  duty  is  levied.  Provided 
the  beer  does  not  exceed  8  per  cent  alcoholic  content,  the  duty  on  quarts  is 
i  $0.80  per  dozen,  on  pints  Hk.  $0.40  per  dozen,  and  on  splits  Hk.  $0.20 
per  dozen. 

1  b<  re  is  a  good  market  for  Canadian  beer,  but  to  compete  effectively  it  will 
sary  to  sell  at  the  most  Hk.  $14  per  case  of  pints.    Prices  over  that  will 
n<  ■  ci  mpete  against  the  German  beer,  which  is  very  highly  considered  and  is 
coming  in  in  large  quantities. 

To  popularize  a  beer  it  is  necessary  to  advertise,  not  only  by  means  of  news- 
papers, but  by  the  usual  expedients  of  giving  out  ash  trays,  jugs,  glasses,  paper 
ts,  etc.,  with  the  name  of  the  beer  stamped  on  them.    Other  breweries 
follow  this  method,  and  Canadian  breweries  must  follow  suit. 

SPIRITS 

In  whiskies,  Scotch  practically  controls  the  market,  although  there  is  a 
small  quantity  of  a  well-known  Canadian  whisky  used  for  cocktail  purposes. 
TJ  e  market  preference  is,  however,  for  Scotch.  The  gin  consumed  is  all  of  well- 
known  brands  which  are  handled  direct  from  the  distillers. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  FROM  AUSTRALIA  FOR  BRITISH  MALAYA 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  writes 
r  date  June  23,  1923,  that  an  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Australian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Singapore  to  establish  a  number  of  dairies  in  Malaya  as  a 
source  of  fresh  milk  supply.  The  first  venture  of  this  kind,  which  has  the 
support  of  the  local  health  officer,  is  already  established  at  Penang  in  the 
Straits  Settlements.  The  proprietors  of  the  dairy  are  a  Chinese  family.  The 
buildings,  drainage,  foodstuffs,  etc.,  have  been  carefully  arranged.  The  idea  at 
the  back  of  this  venture  is  to  create  a  marketing  field  for  well  matured  and 
healthy  milking  stock  from  Australia.  The  Australian  Government,  through 
their  Trade  Commissioner's  office,  is  open  to  give  advice  as  to  how  to  import 
cattle,  the  best  breeds  to  select,  and  their  feeding,  milking,  etc.  The  Australian 
Trade  Commissioner  states  that  he  believes  experience  will  show  that  good  milkers 
cannot  be  bred  in  this  climate,  and  that  importations  will  have  to  be  confined 
to  matured  cattle,  the  same  to  be  fattened  and  killed  off  at  the  end  of  a  year 
or  two.  and  replaced  from  Australia.  Hence  it  is  hoped  to  create  a  new  trade 
outlet  for  Australian  cattle,  demanding  a  constant  supply. 
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ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  IN  USE  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  July  5,  1923. — It  must  be  remembered  that 
only  a  few  of  the  towns  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  those  the  larger  ones, 
such  as  Singapore,  Penang,  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Ipoh  have  electrical  power  plants. 
Thus  up-country  for  the  tin  mines  and  rubber  planters'  bungalows  there  are 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  small  local  plants  but,  in  a  municipality  like  Singa- 
pore, ail  the  wiring  has  to  be  cleatcd  under  the  municipal  regulations.  There- 
fore, in  considering  this  market,  the  exporter  has  the  few  small  municipal 
electrical  departments  in  places  like  Singapore  and  the  even  smaller  demand  of 
individual  planters  and  the  tin  mines  to  take  into  consideration. 

In  the  case  of  Singapore,  there  is  even  a  further  difficulty.  The  supply 
of  electrical  energy  for  the  town  is  direct  current  and  the  system  of  distribution 
is  a  three-wire  network  at  460  volts  across  the  outers,  supplied  at  230  volts  for 
lighting  purposes  and  460  volts  for  power.  The  supply  of  electrical  energy  for 
the  suburban  portion  of  Singapore  is,  on  the  other  hand,  alternating  current, 
and  the  system  of  distribution  is  three-phase,  four  wire,  50  cycles  at  230  volts 
for  lighting  and  400  for  power. 

The  power  plant  in  Singapore  is  inadequate  for  the  commercial  needs  of 
the  town.  Although  the  alternating  current  is  sufficient  for  present  needs,  the 
direct  current,  which  runs  into  the  town  itself,  is  overloaded.  The  municipal 
department  is  said  to  be  considering  the  installation  of  a  three  2,000-kilowatt 
power  plant,  to  meet  this  increasing  demand.  Until  this  is  done  there  will  be  no 
field  in  Singapore  for  electrical  advertising  signs,  etc. 

American  equipment  is  not  employed.  Stations  use  cell  oil  switches.  Iron- 
clad control  panel  units  are  in  vogue. 

transmission  and  distribution 

As  a  three-wire  and  four-wire  system  of  distribution  is  employed  in  Singa- 
pore, one  wire  being  at  earth  potential,  it  must  be  arranged  that  all  the  switches 
are  on  the  live  (and  should  as  far  as  possible  be  red)  and  the  contractor  must 
mark  the  main  to  which  the  switches  are  connected  "switch  wire".  Different 
coloured  wires  are  required,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  switch  and  live 
wires  distinguishable  from  the  others.  In  Singapore  there  is  underground  and 
overhead  Living;  up-country  in  the  mines  bare  overhead  wire  is  often  used. 

The  voltage  for  transmission  used  by  the  Singapore  Harbour  Board  is 
3,000,  the  high  tension  switchgear  for  the  same  being  designed  for  safety's  sake 
at  6,000  V.  The  municipality  voltage  is  6,600  for  H.T.  transmission.  For 
up-country  supplies  the  writer  is  not  able  to  furnish  any  definite  general  figures, 
for  much  depends  on  the  local  requirements;  but  makers  generally  adopt  the 
voltage  of  2.200  at  the  alternator  terminals,  transformation  "up  or  down"  being 
made  in  accordance  with  the  distance  for  transmission. 

So  far  as  secondary  voltages  in  Singapore  are  concerned  the  alternating 
current  power  is  supplied  at  4.00  V.  3-phase,  50  cycles.  For  lighting  a  voltage 
of  230  is  used  on  both  A.C.  and  D.C.  supplies. 

The  demand  for  bare  and  copper  wire  in  Singapore  and  up-country  is 
very  small. 

Porcelain  Insulators  are  in  use.  The  size  of  the  steel  pin  runs  from  f-inch  to 
1  inch.    What  is  wanted  is  Cordeaux  insulators,  double  shed,  medium  voltage, 

DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS 

Besides  the  public  service  plants  in  Singapore  already  mentioned,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  exact  number  of  private  electrical  plants.  A  fairly  safe 
estimate,  however,  reads  as  follows: — 

5  generating  sets  with  an  aggregated  capacity  of  about  400  kilowatts. 
225  "  "  "  "  695 
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ar  as  the  number  of  motors  are  concerned,  the  writer  is  only  able  to 
give  merely  the  approximate  number  in  use  by  the  Singapore  Harbour  Board 
alone,  vii.,  rather  Less  than  200  motors  of  approximately  4,000  B.H.P.,  all  used 
on  alternating  current  circuits.  The  total  number  of  motors  on  continuous 
it  circuits  used  in  the  various  municipalities  throughout  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula l-  not  available.  In  addition  to  these  all  those  in  use  at  the  tin  mines,  etc., 
must  be  considered. 

LAMPS  AND  BATTERIES 

Metal  filament  lamps  are  in  use  with  English  standard  bayonet  caps.  A 
li  w  carbon  filament  lamps  are  in  use  on  dredges  up-country,  owing  to  vibration. 
The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  controlled  by  the  Dutch  lamps,  which  are  well  in  here. 

Dry  cells  arc  not  used  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
Btand  up  In  this  climate  well.    They  should  be  sent  here  inert — that  is,  in  the 

Form.    They  do  not  remain  in  stock  without  deterioration. 

PLANTERS  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  lighting  systems  in  use  by  the  planters,  and 
keen  competition  will  have  to  be  met  in  marketing.  At  the  present  juncture, 
owing  to  the  slump  in  the  rubber  market,  estate  owners  are  not  providing  lighting 
plants  for  their  plantations,  but  when  the  rubber  trade  takes  a  turn  for  the 
better,  there  may  be  a  demand  for  sets.  It  is  a  question  of  price,  suitability 
and  quick  delivery.  Owing  to  the  last-named  condition,  stocks  would  have  to 
he  kept  in  the  Peninsula,  preferably  up-country.  At  the  present  time  the 
following  lighting  plants,  amongst  many  others,  are  on  sale: — Madstrong,  Delco, 
u  Listcr-Bruston     and  Pelephone. 

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS 

1  he  telephone  system  in  Singapore  is  owned  by  the  Oriental  Telephone 
and  Electric  Company,  Limited.  The  Singapore  cable  company  is  the  Eastern 
Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company  Limited.  Up-country 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States  the  telephones  belong  to  the  Government  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States.  Overhead  lines  are  employed  up-country  and  for  the 
telephones  in  Singapore.  The  poles  are  iron,  and  naturally  for  the  Federated 
Malay  States  Government  systems  orders  are  placed,  through  the  Crown  Agents 
in  London.  The  automatic  exchange  system  for  the  telephone  is  in  use  in 
Singapore.  Automatic  telephones,  on  the  other  hand,  are  used  by  very  few 
houses  and  there  only  where  they  have  their  own  private  exchange. 

As  well  as  the  overhead  line  system  in  Singapore  there  is  also  an  under- 
ground system  which  is  rapidly  superseding  the  former. 

WIRING  PRACTICE 

The  standard  practice  up-country  and  in  Singapore  is  that  all  wire  shall 
be  run  on  porcelain  cleats,  the  "  looping-in  "  system  being  generally  conformed 
to.  Some  porcelain  cleats  are  being  made  locally,  as  there  is  abundant  supplies 
of  kaolin.  In  house  wiring  there  is  practically  no  concealed  knob  and  tube 
work  to  be  found.  Up-country  the  wiring  practice  is  very  free,  but  generally 
speaking  the  work  in  Singapore  itself  should  conform  to  the  latest  rules  issued 
by  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  London,  the  insurance  companies 
interested,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Municipal  Electrical  Engineer. 

WIRE 

Xo  cable  should  carry  current  at  a  greater  density  than  1,000  amperes  per 
square  inch  in  Singapore,  or  have  a  lower  insulation  resistance  than  2,500 
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megohms  per  mile,  and  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Standard  of  the 
Cable  Makers'  Association  of  which  the  makers  must  be  members.  All  wood 
casing  should  be  made  waterproof.  Owing  to  local  conditions,  it  is  very  important 
that  no  joints  should  be  used;  but,  when  long  runs  using  up  more  than  a  coil  of 
wire  makes  them  necessary,  single  pole  cut-outs  or  insulated  connectors  may  be 
used.   The  prevailing  voltage  in  use  is  230.D.C.  and  A.C. 

SWITCHES  AND  FUSES 

The  tumbler  type  of  switch  is  in  general  use  here.  Tumbler  and  also  push- 
button switches  are  used  in  the  larger  office  buildings  and  hotels.  All  switches 
should  be  mounted  on  incombustible  bases,  must  have  a  quick  brake,  the  length 
of  which  should  not  be  less  than  x5y  inch  for  5  amperes  tumbler  type,  and  must 
be  so  constructed  that  they  cannot  be  left  in  a  mid-way  position  between  on  and 
off.  The  metal  parts  of  switches  and  fuses  must  be  insulated  from  those  parts 
of  the  switches  and  fuses  which  carry  current.  Push-button  switches  are 
favoured  but  they  are  a  little  more  expensive  than  tumbler  switches.  Open 
length  fuses  are  the  preference  and  are  widely  in  use.  The  spring  clip  style  is  the 
popular  one.  Cartridge  fuses  are  very  unpopular  because  it  costs  15  cents 
(Straits  Settlements)  a  time  to  renew  them. 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

The  demand  for  high-class  lighting  fixtures  is  very  small  at  the  present 
time,  and  until  the  supply  of  electric  power  becomes  larger  and  cheaper,  ex- 
pensive lighting  fixtures  are  not  likely  to  be  sold  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
interest  the  exporter.  What  is  wanted  is  the  cheap  one-piece  glass  drop  pendant, 
giving  an  opal  light.  The  reason  for  the  demand  for  this  type  is  that,  being 
totally  enclosed,  all  night  insects  and  moths  are  prevented  from  collecting  in 
the  base,  which  in  this  climate  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  on  the  semi- 
indirect  pattern  without  reflector  bowl. 

COOKING  AND  HEATING  APPLIANCES 

At  the  present  time,  as  all  the  cooking  is  done  by  Chinese  servants,  no 
electric  appliances  are  in  demand.  The  only  household  appliance  even  in 
occasional  use  in  the  5-lb.  iron  or  even  heavier.  Canadian  electric  irons  are  on 
sale  via  London  factors;  but  it  is  recommended  that  direct  representation  here, 
if  possible,  would  help  their  sale  by  reducing  retail  prices. 

ELECTRIC  FANS 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  electric  fans  at  the  present  time,  but  the  price 
of  these  has  recently  fallen  considerably  and  the  competition  is  very  keen. 
These  electric  fans  are  used  from  the  ceiling  and  have  a  three-speed  regulator 
which  enables  the  speed  of  the  fan  to  be  graduated  to  the  need  of  the  moment. 
The  Marelli  fan  from  Italy  is  particularly  strong  on  the  market,  and  unless 
Canadian  manufacturers  can  compete  in  price  with  that  fan,  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  procuring  the  business.  If  fans  of  a  similar  price  can  be  produced  in 
Canada,  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  some  opening  here.  Quite  recently  a  German 
ceiling  fan  was  being  advertised  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure,  while  desk  fans 
made  in  Germany  are  advertised  in  Kuala  Lumper  at  $12.50  (S.S.)  retail. 

CONCLUSION 

The  market  here  for  electrical  goods  is  a  confined  one.  One  of  the  larger 
English  electrical  firms  has  just  decided  to  close  their  branch  office  here  and  be 
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represented  by  a  sub-agent  owing  bo  high  overhead  expenses  and  the  present 
small  market.  The  main  opportunities  of  the  market  are  wire,  and  possibly 
tumbler  svrii  -  The  demand  for  electric  appliances  is  very  small.  The  bulk 
of  the  electrical  machinery  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Italian  imports 
are  chiefly  ceiling  tans.  The  last  available  annual  import  statistics  represent 
unfortunately  the  last  fairly  good  year  before  the  slump  had  radically  affected 
business.  Consequently  from  these  manufacturers  may  obtain  only  a  general 
idea  of  Bources  of  supply,  while  to-day's  consumption  is  less.  .  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  should  be  noted.  Unfortunately  the  imports  are  not 
itemized  and  include  all  sorts  of  equipment;  but  they  give  an  idea  of  the  market's 
power  of  absorption  under  not  unfavourable  conditions.  German  goods  have 
probably  much  increased  now  as  compared  with  those  quoted  in  1921,  while  it 
is  possible  that  the  importations  from  Canada  owing  to  European  competition 
are  much  less. 

I M  TOUTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  INTO  BRITISH  MALAYA,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1921 


Count  rv  Straits  Currency 

(failed  Kingdom   $1,858,888  , 

British  liulia  and  Burma   10  364 

Hong  Kong  .                                                    ..  . ;   13  349 

Canada                                                                                     ^'i.  ..  ;J  ij  '?^4jjMfet&$.. 

Australia   9,800 

Denmark   765 

I  ranee    7,840 

Gem.<any   4,110 

Italy                                                             ./  ...  ..  ..  ;'.  ...  ..  71,440 

Netherlands   4,120 

Sweden   16,600 

China   15,697 

Japan   64,659 

United  States   489,492 

Grand  total  (including  other  sources  not  specified  above  as  same  only  small)  ..   ..  2,581,453 

THE  MARKET  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA 

By  P.  W.  Ward 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  j olio ws\"  Purchases  by  Tender 
and  Indent"  in  ATo.  1012;  "Rubber  Estate  Demands,''  in  1013;  "Mining  Demands,"  in 
No.  1014;  "Foodstuffs,"  in  No.  1015;  "Household  Articles"  in  Nos.  1016  and  No.  1017, 
and  the  first  parts  of  "  Miscellaneous"  in  the  last  two  numbers  (1018  and  1019.)] 

Miscellaneous — C  onclusion 
[All  prices  are  in  Straits  currency  ($1  =  56  cents  Canadian).    From  15  per  cent  to  40 


per  cent  represents  the  "  spread  "  between  imports'  buying  and  selling  price.] 
TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  MATERIALS 

An  import  of  well  over  $2,000,000  in  value  was  recorded  during  1921  of  this 
class  of  materials.  A  large  proportion  represented  government  purchases,  and 
these  are  all  made  through  the  office  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  in 

London  but  some  considerable  portion  no  doubt  passes  through  the  hands  of 
lo^al  importers.    Canadian  exporters  interested  in  so  extensive  a  possibility 
place  themselves  in  immediate  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioner, 
giving  lull  information  as  to  their  products  and  ability  to  supply. 

TRAMWAY  AND  RAILWAY  MATERIALS 

Here  again  a  very  substantial  import  is  registered  in  the  import  returns 
of  1921,  the  value  being  in  excess  of  $2,250,000.  A  number  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  in  a  position  to  compete  in  this  connection.  Some  are  already 
linked  up  with  local  representation,  others  are  represented  in  London  and  are 
in  touch  with  the  office  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  but  there  are 
others  who  have  not  yet  made  any  effort  to  study  the  opportunity. 
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TIRES 

The  motor  tire  business  is  a  keenly  competitive  one  in  British  Malaya,  but 
the  demand  is  substantial  and  always  increasing.  The  1921  import  value 
reached  a  total  of  $1,750,000.  (This  was,  however,  a  lean  year  and  large  stocks 
were  on  hand).  The  import  for  1923  is  likely  to  exceed  the  1921  total  very 
materially.  Every  well-known  make  of  tire  is  represented  and  stocks  are  held. 
This  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  successful  marketing,  and  only  by  the  laying  down  of 
complete  stocks  of  the  full  range  required  can  any  tire  be  introduced.  The 
larger  British  and  American  companies  have  their  own  offices  and  selling 
staffs,  and  much  is  spent  in  daily  advertising  throughout  the  territory.  In  the 
1921  returns  France  is  credited  with  chief  place,  followed  by  Italy,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Australia  in  the  order  named.  Canada 
made  a  substantial  contribution,  amounting  to  $60,350  in  value.  Amongst  the 
leading  makes  in  evidence  are  Goodyear,  Dunlop,  Continental,  Firestone, 
Clincher,  Spencer-Moulton,  Goodrich,  and  Pirelli.  During  the  past  year,  when 
stocks  were  moving  slowly,  some  of  these  lines  reduced  their  prices  to  an 
alarming  extent;  examples  being  30-inch  by  3^-inch,  heavy,  non-skid,  $27;  30- 
inch  by  3j-inch,  beaded  edge,  cord,  $36;  32-inch  by  3^-inch,  plain  tread,  $20; 
32-inch  by  4-inch,  plain  tread,  $25. 

The  sizes  of  tire  in  general  demand  are:  30  by  3,  30  by  31,  765  by  105, 
810  by  90,  815  by  105,  875  by  105,  and  880  by  120.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  tire  business  in  British  Malaya  can  never  be  done  on  an  indent  basis. 
Small  stocks  must  be  sent  out  on  consignment,  which  would  be  placed  with 
good  houses  and  paid  for  as  sold,  monthly  accounts  being  rendered  by  the  agents. 

The  next  few  months  should  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  into 
this  market  if  the  right  type  of  effort  is  made. 

MOTOR  CARS,  CYCLES,  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

The  import  value  under  this  heading  during  1921  was  nearly  $7,000,000 — 
a  year  of  depression,  when  large  stocks  were  on  hand  and  the  local  demand  was 
coming  to  a  standstill.  Of  this  amount  United  States  exporters  shipped  to  the 
value  "of  $2,869,606,  the  United  Kingdom  $1,470,985,  and  Canada  $488,953. 
That  the  Dominion  is  in  third  place  is  due  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  one  manu- 
facturing organization  whose  product  secured  the  whole  of  this  business  and 
whose  local  representation  in  British  Malaya  is  on  an  excellent  footing.  France, 
Italy  and  Japan  followed  Canada  in  order  of  value  of  shipments. 

British  Malaya  will  continue  to  provide  an  extensive  market  for  motor  cars. 
Good  roads  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  the  climate  is  such  that 
it  is  impossible  to  walk.  The  fact  that  one  Canadian  company  has  achieved 
such  sterling  results  should  induce  others  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  car  will  continue  to  lead  in  this 
market.  Its  price,  together  with  the  fact  that  efficient  service  stations  are 
established  for  all  the  prominent  makes,  is  a  big  consideration  with  the  potential 
buyer.  A  number  of  special  salesmen  have  been  sent  out  by  United  States 
motor  companies.  These  are  attached  to  the  local  agency  and  supervise  the 
selling  organization.  Leading  American  makes  of  car  in  evidence  are  Paige, 
Hupmobile,  Overland,  Chevrolet,  Maxwell,  Buick,  Oakland,  Studebaker. 
Daimlers  arc  possibly  the  leading  English  car,  while  the  Italian  Fiat  has  sold  in 
fair  numbers,  chiefly  owing  to  excellent  local  representation. 

The  quantity  of  spare  parts  and  accessories  purchased  annually  runs  into 
big  figures  and  batteries,  dry  cells,  spark  plugs,  brake  linings,  etc.,  are  in  good 
demand.  Some  nice  business  has  lately  been  secured  by  a  Canadian  factory  for 
a  motor  specialty,  and  two  motor  accessory  houses  have  been  linked  up  with  the 
territory. 
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In  motor  trucks  British  Malaya  offers  a  fair  field  for  Canadian  export. 

me-toD  truck  is  supreme  at  present,  and  the  Canadian  company  exporting 
the  c  For  these  controls  practically  all  the  business  available  for  this 

truck.  In  2,  2J  and  5-ton  trucks  an  increasing  demand  is  appearing, 
and  i:  is  possible  that  more  than  one  Canadian  plant  could  secure  a  share  of  the 
business  if  b  well-planned  effort  were  made.  The  trucks  at  present  on  the 
mark  '  are  chiefly  of  English  make;  those  in  evidence  including  "  Commer ", 
1>  [mler,  Leyland,  Albion  and  Dennis.  Electric  trucks  are  advertised  but  the 
w  riter  does  not  remember  having  seen  one  in  actual  use. 

re  should  be  a  growing  market  for  trailers,  especially  in  the  mining  and 
rubber  industries.    A  type  already  introduced  and  in  use  is  illustrated  below. 


CYCLES 

The  Chinese  in  British  Malaya  have  a  fondness  for  the  bicycle  and  fair 
numbers  are  imported.  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  control  the  larger 
portion  of  the  business,  but  some  fair  shipments  have  been  made  by  a  Canadian 
plant,  the  sales  manager  of  which  made  a  trip  through  the  territory  two  years 
ago,  followed  by  a  visit  last  year  from  another  representative  of  the  company, 
who  was  able  to  consolidate  the  relationship  established  on  the  first  visit. 

This  is  in  fact  the  only  way  in  which  business  can  be  satisfactorily 
organized  and  results  achieved.  B.S.A.,  Raleigh,  Alldays  and  Onions  and 
Triumph  cycles  are  the  best  selling  makes.  Prices  of  general  models  range 
around  $150. 

PERAMBULATORS 

Perambulators  are  largely  advertised  in  the  daily  papers,  but  there  are  no 
statistics  of  import  to  guide  in  estimating  the  extent  of  the  demand.  The 
folding  type  of  carriage,  upholstered  in  American  leather,  finished  in  black 
enamel  and  with  rubber  tired  wheels,  capable  of  collapsing  and  folding  into 

small  space,  appears  to  have  a  somewhat  ready  sale.  The  retail  price  of  this 
article  is  in  the  neighbourhod  of  $42. 

TIMBER 

A  large  import  of  timber  takes  place  annually,  the  value  being  over 
$2,250,000,  but  Canada  can  never  have  more  than  a  small  share  of  the  demand. 
A  shipment  totalling  $27,000  credited  to  the  Dominion  in  the  1921  import 
returns,  is  indicative  of  exceptional  conditions.  A  small  amount  of  heavy 
timber  for  piling  is  required  from  time  to  time,  otherwise  all  timber  supplies 
are  obtained  from  the  surrounding  territory. 
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MARKET  IN  CEYLON  FOR  CALCIUM  CARBIDE 

There  is  a  small  but  consistent  demand  for  calcium  carbide  in  the  Colombo 
consular  district,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Importers  have 
been  chiefly  using  carbide  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  manufacture.  It  is  said 
that  Switzerland  and  Japan  are  now  entering  the  market  and  making  their 
presence  felt,  although  the  product  of  the  latter  country  is  not  considered  of  par- 
ticular good  quality.  The  present  buying  price  of  all  carbide  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  17  rupees  (the  value  of  the  United  States  dollar  is  about  3.255  rupees)  per 
hundredweight.  The  retail  market  price  ranges  from  22  to  25  rupees.  Local 
consumption  amounts  to  about  50  tons  a  year.  Total  Ceylon  imports  of  cal- 
cium carbide  for  the  year  1922  amounted  to  946  hundredweight,  valued  at 
17,956  rupees.  Norway  leads  the  list  with  more  than  half — 561  hundredweight, 
valued  at  10,795  rupees.  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Denmark 
are  the  only  other  mentioned  suppliers  of  this  product. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  RETURNS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  25,  1923. — Recently  issued  figures  of  the  trade  of  Australia 
for  ten  months  to  April  30,  1923,  show  that  the  imports  for  the  statistical  year 
1922-23,  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  ten  months 
period  the  total  imports  amounted  in  value  to  £109,771,781,  showing  an  increase 
of  £28,262,832  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Apparel  and  textiles, 
chassis  for  motor  cars,  iron  and  steel  products,  rubber  goods,  timber,  paper  and 
stationery,  fancy  goods,  and  musical  instruments  were  the  principal  items  re- 
sponsible for  the  larger  volume  of  imports. 

Considering  the  depression  existing  for  some  time  in  the  meat  and  fruit 
industries  and  the  lower  prices  obtainable  abroad  for  wheat  and  other  primary 
products,  with  the  exception  of  wool,  the  total  export  trade  of  £104,104,608  for 
the  ten  months,  or  only  £1,568,642  less  than  in  the  previous  similar  period, 
would  indicate  that  satisfactory  outlets  were  available  for  most  of  the  products 
upon  which  the  prosperity  and  purchasing  power  of  the  country  so  largely 
depends. 

The  values  of  the  Australian  imports  and  exports,  under  general  classifica- 
tions, during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  years  1921-22  and  1922-23  are 
appended  for  comparative  purposes: — 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS 

First  Ten  Months  of 


1921-22 

1922-23 

  £1,290,413 

£1,341,348 

  3,626.952 

4.718.614 

  1,244,052 

1,454,595 

  1,945,189 

1,503,414 

  78,772 

89,173 

Animal  substances,  not  foodstuffs  

  557,937 

774,131 

  2,511,742 

2.344,284 

  26,-986,776 

39,272,865 

  4.351,840 

4,707,675 

  350,111 

453.385 

  163,551 

260,783 

  20,758,017 

28,430,894 

  1,258,839 

2,077,040 

  2,240,596 

3,779,927 

  1,556,670 

1,868,952 

  4,046,849 

5,283,226 

..  ..  ..  ..  1,380,927 

1,955,075 

  758,404 

942,194 

  2,826,901 

3,270,771 

  3,514,040 

5,217,856 

  60.398 

25,579 

  £81,508,949 

£109,771,781 

# 
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Tolvuvo  ninl  pn*p«mt  ions  thereof  

First  Ton  Months  of 
1921-22  1922-23 

  £14,116,111  £14,390,985 

  33,624,275  13,853,904 

  302,320  246,354 

  402,609  566,199 

  156.932  231045 

58,597,352 

  1,036,875 

755,422 

  1,063,378 

673,015 

i,ooi  ,»/y 

  81,118 

56,926 

  1.525,021 

2  674,699 

  3,458,738 

4,360,841 

KhMxt  :uul  leather  niaimfiutures  

  977,000 

809,106 

  1,124,570 

949,416 

  132,344 

84,635 

  203,996 

200,926 

  139,067 

167,179 

  120,162 

123,271 

  516,890 

455,744 

Miscellaneous  

  577,796 

527,406 

  3,673,498 

2,728,204 

  £105,673,250 

£104,104,608 

REVIEW  OF  1923  24  WOOL  SEASON  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  B.  Millin,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
r  date  of  July  5,  1923,  that  the  wool-selling  season  in  Australia, 
just  closed  will  rank  as  a  period  of  solid  progress  and  exceptional  results  to 
producers.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  for  it  in  the  whole  history 
of  wool  selling  in  Australia.    There  have  been  years  of  larger  turnovers,  but 
■  r  a  season  where  such  a  big  volume  of  wool  has  been  realized  at  such 
uniformly  high  prices.    Often  in  the  past  a  short  period  of  high  prices  has  been 
offs<  I  by  a  reaction  in  favour  of  buyers,  and  frequently  in  times  of  high  prices 
for  super  wools  there  has  been  a  wide  disparity  between  the  results  obtained 
for  the  top  lines  and  those  from  the  lower  grades.    During  the  past  season 
practically  every  description  of  merino  wool  and  most  descriptions  of  crossbreds 
have  steadily  appreciated  until  they  have  touched  record  figures.    Not  only 
sensi  bional  prices  been  reached  for  super  lines,  but  the  lower  grades  have 
made  i  x<  optionally  good  figures.    Taken  all  round  the  results  have  been  without 
precedent. 

The  main  reason  for  existing  high  wool  values  lies  in  the  abnormal  con- 
sumption which  has  been,  and  is  still  taking  place.  Despite  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  quantity  of  wool  has  been  absorbed,  stocks  in  users'  hands  have  not 
been  built  up  to  any  material  extent.  Prices  have  been  too  high  for  undue 
nd  the  wool  user  is  probably  nearer  to  the  sheep's  back  to-day  than 
has  been  the  case  for  years  past. 

Continental  buyers  have  achieved  wonders  in  the  face  of  exchange  difficul- 
nd  political  developments  in  Europe.  French  operations  have  been  con- 
sistent throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  Belgian  interests  have 
also  bought  a  substantial  quantity.  Italy  has  developed  into  a  much  more 
important  buyer,  and  Germany  has  given  consistent  support. 
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FIRST  EXHIBITION  OF  AUSTRALIAN-GROWN  COTTON  AT  SYDNEY 

Mr.  B.  Millin,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
writer  under  date  July  5,  1923,  that  the  newly  established  industry  of  growing 
cotton  in  Australia  continues  to  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  Australian  farmers 
and  others.  The  first  exhibition  on  a  large  scale  of  Australian-grown  cotton  has 
recently  been  held  in  competition  for  the  special  prizes  awarded  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Sydney.  Unfortunately  the  bulk  of  the  exhibits  showed 
traces  of  the  last  season's  very  severe  drought,  but  despite  this  the  colour  or 
bloom  was  on  the  whole  very  good,  but  the  moisture  deficiency  gave  the  cotton 
a  dull  harsh  look,  and  this  lack  of  sheen  was  general. 

The  judge,  an  expert  of  the  British  Australian  Cotton  Association,  stated 
that  generally  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  exceedingly  good,  and  he  found 
it  difficult  to  separate  the  twelve  best  exhibits  of  the  Upland  variety.  The 
absence  of  the  Egyptian  or  irrigation  varieties  was  disappointing,  but  doubtless 
the  dry  season  was  largely  responsible  for  this.  The  best  of  the  samples  were 
about  1T%  inch  in  staple,  and  the  average  was  Ijq  to  1^  inches.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  samples  would  realize  2^-  to  3  pence  per  pound  over  the 
best  middling  (Standard)  American  in  the  Liverpool  market. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  this  newly  established  and  promising  industry 
coula  not  have  struck  a  more  adverse  season  than  the  last,  and  its  comparative 
success  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  cotton  growing  in  Australia. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  July  26,  1923. — Rotterdam,  the  main  port  of  Holland,  continues 
to  feel  the  effect  of  the  Ruhr  occupation  and  for  the  five  months,  January  to 
May,  of  this  year,  the  number  of  ships  entering  the  port  was  3,135  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  4,529,069  or  105  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  131,101  less  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1922.  The  result  is  that  Rotterdam  was  1,670,000  tons 
less  than  Hamburg  and  1,370,000  tons  less  than  Antwerp,  both  of  these  latter 
ports  showing  an  increase  for  the  five  months  of  this  year  over  last  year. 

In  Dutch  business  circles  there  is  at  the  present  time  considerable  apathy. 
As  a  result  considerable  funds  have  been  released  and  this  has  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  rate  of  interest  and  money  is  being  invested  in  stocks  bearing  a 
fixed  yield.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  situation  to  float  the  bonds  of 
public  corporations.  Municipal  loans  for  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  have  met 
witn  success.  The  65,000,000  fl.  five  per  cent  Netherlands  Indies  Loan  issued 
at  90  per  cent  was  many  times  over  subscribed,  as  was  the  small  6  per  cent 
Austrian  Reconstruction  Loan. 

The  movement  of  quotations  for  stocks  bearing  fixed  interest,  and  for  shares 
also  reflects  this  tendency.  The  index  figures  for  June  shows  a  decrease  of  -94 
per  cent  for  stocks  bearing  fixed  interest,  2-4  per  cent  for  bank  shares,  and  10-99 
per  cent  for  miscellaneous  shares,  making  an  average  decrease  of  7-55  per  cent 
for  all  stocks  together. 

The  Dutch  Railways  were  fused  into  a  state-controlled  company,  the 
Nederlandsche  Spoorwegen,  about  three  years  ago;  their  legal  independence, 
however,  was  maintained.  They  have  worked  at  a  considerable  loss  in  spite  of 
extensive  economies  adopted  in  1922,  the  loss  representing  28,430,000  fl.  which 
has  to  be  paid  by  the  State.  The  State  collieries  on  the  other  hand  show  a  gross 
profit  in  1922  of  5,300,000  fl.,  making  a  net  profit  of  1,000,000  fl.  as  against  a 
net  loss  of  1,710,000  fl.  in  1921,  while  4,300,000  fl.  was  written  off  as  compared 
with  3,300,000  fl.  in  the  previous  year. 
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Th<  1  rovernment  revenues  in  May  were  1,732,378  fl.  less  than  in  May  of 
isl  V  r,  but  they  are  still  3,^83,647  fl.  greater  tor  the  five  months,  January  to 
May,  of  tins  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1922. 

»rts  into  Holland  during  May  reached  the  lowest  level  of  the  current 
The  total  for  the  Ave  mom  lis,  January  to  May,  was  830,444,769  fl.  or 
16,265,215  (L  Less  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.    Exports  on  the  other 
a  decrease  is  shown  in  May,  show  the  total  of  494,201,138  fl.,  an 
increase  of  9,857,048  fl.  over  the  five  months  of  1922. 

AUSTRALIAN  EMBARGO  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  APPLES 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  has  cabled 
thai  the  Australian  Government  has  finally  decided  that  the  embargo  on 
Canadian  apples  cannot  be  removed  this  season. 

A  Commonwealth  quarantine  proclamation  of  February  24,  1921,  prohibited 
mportation  of  apples  into  Australia  from  any  country  in  which  pear  and 
fire  blight  were  known  to  exist. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for  Steamer  Sailing  from  Date 

Givat  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  \Mauretania  "\Tew  York  Aug.  28 

..    ..    -.Minvedosa  Montreal  Aug.  29 

..    ..     Montrose  Montreal  Aug.  31 

"  "  "  ....    Empress  of  Scotland  Quebec  Sept.  1 

"  "  "  ....     Regina   Montreal  Sept.  1 

"  "  "  ....    \Berengaria  New  York  Sept,  4 

"  "  "  ....     Montlaurier  Quebec  Sept.  7 

"  "  "  ....   t  Leviathan  'New  York  Sept.  8 

"  "  "  ....     Megantic  Montreal  Sept.  8 

Ireland  only  XMetagama  Montreal  Aug.  30 

France  *Andania  Montreal  Sept.  1 

Bermuda,   Leeward    Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela,    Chaudiere  Halifax  ..   ,  Aug.  31 

St.    Kitts.    Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, Br.  Guiana  *Canadian  Carrier  Montreal  Sept.  5 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *  Canadian  Forester  Montreal  Sept.  7 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Ottar  Halifax  Sept.  5 

China  and  Japan   Arizona  Maru  Victoria  Aug.  26 

"    President  McKinley  Victoria  Aug.  30 

"  "    Empress  of  Russia  Vancouver  Sept.  6 

Australia  only  XSonoma  San   Francisco  Aug.  28 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Makura  Vancouver  ..  Aug.  31 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

J  Letter  and  paper  mail  only.    — Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
:The  Minnedosa  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  parcel  post  to  France. 
Re  despatch  September  1. — Quebec  city  and  Maritime  provinces  will  despatch  via  Emp.  of  Scotland  which 
will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  foi  the  continent. 
Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Regina. 

All  direct  parcel  post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Andania. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  13,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  13,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
August  6  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending      Week  ending 
Parity  Aug.  6,  Aug.  13, 

1923  1923 
•00  $4.86  $4.6706 

.193  .0590 
.193  .0444 
,  .402  .4026 

Belgium..   1  .Fr.  1.  .193  .  0469 

Spain  Pes.  1*  .193  .1443 

.0434 


Italy  

 Dr. 

 Yen 

.  R. 

 $ 

Mexico  

 i 

Argentina  Pes. 

 Mil. 

 £ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

.  $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 Tael 

 Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements. .  .$ 

.193 
1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.498 
2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 
4.86 
1. 
1. 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

1. 


.708 
.402 
.567 


.0000005 
.0192 
.1618 
.2655 
.1815 
.4997 
.3158 
1.0231 
.4962 
.3453 
.1053 

4.6910* 


.9553— .9885 


$4.6760 
.0569 
.0436 
.4023 
.0461 
.1390 
.0435 
.1847 
.0000003 
.0204 
.1670 
.2729 
.1883 
.5005 
.3161 
.1024 
.4966 
.3379 
.1036 

4.6*94*0 


.9562— .9895 


.7187 
.3913 
.5499 


.7232 
.3917 
.5517 


DIRECT  EXCHANGE  OF  PARCEL  POST  WITH  GERMANY 

A  direct  exchange  of  parcels  by  post  has  been  arranged  between  Canada 
and  Germany.  This  will  be  in  addition  to  the  existing  parcel  post  route  via 
England. 

Direct  parcel  mails  from  Canada  will  be  made  up  at  Montreal,  during  the 
summer  season,  and  St.  John  or  Halifax  during  the  winter.  The  first  direct 
despatch  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Empress  of  France  (to-day)  18th  August. 

The  rates  of  postage  on  parcels  posted  in  Canada  for  transmission  by  this 
direct  route  will  be  as  follows: — 


1  lb  23c 

2  lbs  34c 

3  lbs.  45c 


4  lbs  60c 

5  lbs  71c 

6  lbs   . .  . .  . .  82c 

7  lbs  93c 


8  lbs.   $1.04 

9  lbs   $1.15 

10  lbs   $1.26 

11  lbs   $1.37 


The  regulations  as  to  packing,  customs  declarations,  prohibited  articles, 
etc.,  will  be  the  same  as  for  parcels  for  Germany  sent  via  England.  While  the 
charges  for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  by  the  direct  service  are  lower  than  for 
the  service  via  England,  the  frequency  of  the  direct  service  is  less  and  the  choice 
of  the  route  should  be  left  to  the  sender.  Persons  wishing  to  forward  parcels 
by  the  direct  route  should  bear  this  in  mind. 
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ARGENTINE  PARCEL  POST  SURTAX 

Mr.  P.  W.  Cook,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Arm  nt  ma,  writes  under  date  of  July  7  that  by  a  recent  enactment  the  parcel 
pod  surtax  referred  to  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1002,  April  14, 
L923,  page  616,  is  extended  to  apply  to  parcels  consigned  to  banks  even  where 
they  arc  for  delivery  to  merchants. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St, 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuff 3 

20S9.  Apples. — A  Manchester  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  Nova  Scotia  apples. 

2090.  Apples. — A  Hull  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  Nova  Scotia  apples. 

2091.  Apples. — An  Aberdeen  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  500  to  1,000  barrels  of  Ontario 

apples. 

2092.  Apples. — A  Bristol  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  boxed  and  barrelled  apples. 

2093.  Apples. — A  Hull  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  barrel  and  box  apples. 

2094.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  apples. 

2095.  Apples. — A  Dundee  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  British  Columbia  Jonathans,  Wine- 
saps  and  Spitzenbergs,  175  to  200  size. 

2096.  Sugar. — Old-established  Bristol  brokers  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  sugar 
refiners.  Want  offers  daily,  cable  firm,  for  reply  within  twenty-four  hours.  State  quantity 
and  name  of  ship.   Terms  cash  against  documents. 

2097.  Butter  and  Cheese.— A  Cardiff  firm  stated  to  have  a  good  connection  in  South 
Wales  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers  of  butter  and  cheese  with  a  view  to  acting 
as  agents  for  same. 

2098.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Antwerp  established  fifty  years  would  like 
to  receive  quotations  from  Canada  for  canned  salmon  and  canned  fruits. 

2099.  Agency  in  Havana. — A  commission  merchant  of  Havana,  Cuba,  wants  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Cuban  market,  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis,  Canadian  exporters  of 
canned  tomatoes,  hay,  oats,  potatoes  and  codfish. 

2100.  Agency  in  Tunis. — A  French  firm  in  Tunis  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  salmon,  lobster,  etc.,  butter,  cheese,  condensed,  evaporated  and  ster- 
ilized milk;  sugar,  jam  and  tinned  fruits. 

2101.  Canned  Salmon. — Commission  merchants  of  Bordeaux,  France,  wish  to  represent 
in  Spain  and  France,  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis,  Canadian  exporters  of  canned 
salmon. 

2102.  Representation  in  Antwerp. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Antwerp  wish  to  receive 
offers  of  food  products,  canned  goods,  etc.,  from  Canadian  houses  with  a  view  to  repre- 
sentation. 

2103.  Dried  Fruits. — An  old-established  import-export  house  of  Antwerp  desires  quota- 
tions for  dried  fruits. 

2104.  Bacon. — A  Bristol  brokerage  house  desire  the  West  of  England  agency  for  Cana- 
dian bacon. 

2105.  Bacon  and  Hams. — A  Bristol  firm  desire  to  establish  connections  with  a  Canadian 

packing  house  not  already  represented  in  the  West  of  England. 
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2106.  Wheat. — A  reliable  Bristol  brokerage  house  desire  permanent  connections  with 
independent  Canadian  grain  firm. 

2107.  Flour  Agency. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  commission  merchant  in 
Trinidad  desires  to  obtain  a  Canadian  flour  agency.  Quotations  to  be  f.o.b.  Canadian  port 
or  preferably  ci.f.  Port  of  Spain.  Goods  to  be  invoiced  direct  to  buyers  of  good  standing 
and  repute.    Particulars  on  file. 

Miscellaneous 

2108.  Paper. — A  West  of  England  paper  importer  and  manufacturer  of  paper  bags 
desires  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  pure  bleached  greaseproof,  M.G.  sulphite 
and  kraft  suitable  for  bags.  A  representative  of  this  firm  is  willing  to  visit  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  negotiations.  Canadian  firm  without  representation  on  this  side 
is  desired  if  possible. 

2109.  Chain-making  Machinery. — An  important  firm  in  Toyko  desires  to  hear  from 
any  manufacturer  in  Canada  able  to  supply  chain-making  machinery,  particularly  that 
suitable  for  making  dog  chains  from  6  to  18  BWG. 

2110.  Galvanized  Hexagon  Wire  Netting. — A  Japanese  importer  of  hardware  inquires 
for  galvanized  hexagon  wire  netting  which  he  has  formerly  been  importing  from  England. 
Samples  and  prices. 

2111.  Galvanized  Barbed  Wire. — A  Yokohama  firm  importing  wire  has  inquiries  for  200 
rolls  2-ply  x  4  points  x  3  inches  apart  x  56  lbs.  each  net  galvanized  barbed  fencing  wire  and 
desires  to  have  ci.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

2112.  Fencing  Wire. — A  West  of  England  firm  desire  quotations  on  galvanized  7-ply 
strand  fencing  wire  in  £-cwt.  coils.  Sizes  1  to  8  W.G.  desired  in  ton  lots.  Middle  sizes  mostly 
desired. 

2113.  Barbed  Wire. — A  Bristol  house  desires  quotations  in  long  ton  lpts  for  barbed 
wire,  2-ply,  4  point,  3  inches  and  6  inches  apart,  in  %  cwt.  coils.  Quotations  in  sterling,  free 
delivered,  Bristol. 

2114.  Wire  Nails. — Quotations  in  50-ton  lots  are  desired  by  West  of  England  merchant 
house  of  wire  nails  in  bags,  checkered  heads,  ranging  in  size  f-inch  to  6-inch. 

2115.  Tubes  and  Fittings,  Etc. — A  London  company  who  specialize  in  iron  and  steel 
tubes  and  fittings  are  open  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel  tubes,  malleable  and  soft  cast  iron  fittings,  brass  and  iron  valves,  wire  and  wire  nails. 

2116.  Carriage  Bolts. — An  old-established  Bristol  merchant  house  desires  quotations  on 
common  carriage  bolts,  sizes  from  f-in.  x  3Aa-m.  up  to  1-in.  x  li-in.,  in  quantities  of  3,000 
gross. 

2117.  A  Brussels  importer  of  industrial  articles  and  mechanical  accessories  would  like 
to  receive  offers  of  all  kinds  of  tools,  asbestos,  emery  cloth,  packing  and  cotton  waste  for 
machinery,  oil  and  soap,  water  pumps,  oil  gauges  and  greases. 

2118.  Ice  Cream  Freezers. — A  well  known  Belgian  firm  importing  American  hardware 
desires  to  secure  the  agency  for  Canadian  ice  cream  freezers.    Catalogues  and  prices. 

2119.  Machinery  for  Production  of  Milk  Powder. — A  London  firm  invite  illustrated 
catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  the  production  of 
milk  powder. 

2120.  A  commission  agent  of  Antwerp,  twenty-five  years'  experience,  desires  to  enter  into 
relations  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  leather,  wools,  all  raw  animal  matter,  horn,  horse 
hair,  tallow  and  all  other  products. 

2121.  Sheep  Skins. — A  Swansea  firm  desire  to  import  into  South  Wales  sheep  skins  in 
the  wool.   Details  will  be  forwarded  to  Canadian  exporters. 

2122.  Wood. — Very  large  importers  of  wood  in  Brussels  will  be  interested  to  receive 
ci.f.  sterling  quotations  for  red  and  white  Quebec  pine  in  the  following  dimensions  3  in.  by 
9  in.;  2\  in.  by  7  in.;  2\  in.  by  6£  in.;  2£  in.  by  6  in.;  4/4  of  4  in.  wide  and  wider;  3/4  of 
4  in.  wide  and  wider,  with  samples. 

2123.  Birch  Box  Boards. — A  Swansea  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  birch  box  boards,  and  parts  generally.   Quotations  ci.f.  Swansea  desired. 

2124.  Knitted  Goods. — A  firm  in  Beyrouth,  Syria,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian concerns  selling  knitted  goods.   Quotations  should  be  ci.f.  Beyrouth. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

S  bj  ci  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug  29; 
..   V ug,  26;  Minnedosa*,  Aim.  29;  Bolingbroke,  Aug.  31 — all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

mahipe,  Ltd.;  Honda,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31;  Melita*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships, Ltd., Sept.  12;  Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  14. 

To  A.VONM01  rH.  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  25;  Welshman*,  White  Star- 
nonunion  Line,  Aug.  25;  Caledonian*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  1;  Kastalia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  1;  Cornishman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  8;  Con- 
cordia, Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  8;  Turcoman*,  W'hite  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Belfast  kND  Glasgow.-  Marloch,  August  26;  Metagama,  August  30;  Marburn, 
Sept.  13 — all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Aug.  25;  Marburn,  Aug. 
10;  Marloch,  Aug.  23;  Metagama,  Aug.  30 — all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.; 
Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  9. 

To  CARDIFF  a\i>  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor*,  Aug.  24;  Canadian  Mariner,  Sept.  7 — both 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Cherbourg. — Ausonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  25;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific 
-hips.  Ltd..  Aug.  29;  Andania,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  1;  Melita*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Antonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports— Aledo,  Sprague  Lines,  Sept.  1;  Newa,  Sept.  5; 
Ivor.  Sept.  10 — both  Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Glasgow. — Marloch*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  23;  Gracia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Lino,  Aug.  24;  Metagama*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  30;  Athenia*, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  31;  Saturnia*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  7;  Marburn*, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  14. 

To  Hamburg. — Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Aug.  20;  Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports, 
Ltd.,  Aug.  22;  Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  25;  Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  Sept.  5. 

To  Havre. — Hoerda,  Aug.  31;  Brant  County,  Sept.  14— both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports. Ltd. 

To  Hull. — Wyncote,  Aug.  28;  Cornish  Point,  Sept.  11— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  24;  Coracero*, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  24;  Canada*,  W'hite  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  25;  Lakonia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line.  Aug.  30;  Montrose*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31; 
Rogina*.  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  1;  Corinaldo*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  7; 
Megantic*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  8;  Montclare*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  Sept.  14;  Salacia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  14;  Doric,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept!  15. 

To  London. — Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  25;  Ausonia*,  Cunard 
Line,  Aug.  25;  Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  29; 
Bolinsrbroke.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31;  Grey  County,  Intercontinental 
Trmsports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31;  Andania*,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  1;  Valacia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  8; 
Antonia.  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation*,  Aug.  23;  Manchester  Regiment*,  Aug.  30; 
Manchester  Shipper,  Sept.  6;  Manchester  Division*,  Sept.  13 — all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Letth. — Caiirnavon,  Aug.  24;  Cairnmona,  Aug.  31 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  Aug.  25;  Andania,  Sept.  1;  Antonia, 
Sept.  15 — all  of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  25;  Grey  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa*,  Aug.  29;  Melita,  Sept.  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  St.  John's  (Xfld),  via  Charlottetown.— Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  28,  Sept.  14. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin.— Trelyon,  Aug.  25;  Erroll,  Sept. 
20 — both.  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co..  Ltd. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Whaka- 
tane,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  20;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Sept.  2;  Canadian  Spinner, 
Sept.  28 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  7. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Aug.  22; 
Canadian  Carrier,  Sept.  .5 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Sept.  8. 

♦Refrigerated  space. 
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To  South  Africa. — New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Sept.  15. 
To  South  America. — Haliartus,  Houston  Lines,  Aug.  25. 

To  Levant,  Black  Sea,  India  and  Java  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
during  August. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Canada,  Aug.  25;  Regina,  Sept.  1 — both  White  Star-Dominion  Line; 
Montlaurier*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  7;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  Sept.  8. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Britain*,  Aug.  25;  Empress 
of  Scotland*,  Sept.  1— both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Aug.  31, 
and  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay. — Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd., 
Sept.  5,  Oct.  3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk*,  early  September;  Loch 
Katrine*,  end  September — both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route) — Knight  Companion,  mid- 
August;  Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  25. 

To  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Inventor*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Sept.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  14. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Aug.  26;  Toyama  Maru,  Sept.  16 — both  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Skirmisher*,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Aug.  23; 
Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  29;  Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Sept.  4;  Empress 
of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sept.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shusen  Kaisha 
Line,  Sept.  19. 

From  Victoria 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Knight  Companion,  mid 
August;  Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Sept.  6;  Protesilaus,  Sept. 
27— both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Aug.  23; 
Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  Sept. 
4;  Iyo  Maru,  Sept.  22 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  McKinley,  Aug. 
30;  President  Jackson,  Sept.  11;  President  Jefferson,  Sept.  23 — all  Admiral  Oriental  Line: 

♦Refrigerated  space. 


1  1ST  Of  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AM)  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


(  op>  rights  wt  i).  fullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  (b).  Electricity  Inspec- 
tion Vrt  i).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act  (b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
<-r.iln  \ct  Consolidation,  (Price,  10  oents).  Inspection  and  Sale  Act.  Inspection  of  Water 
Meteri  iti  d.  Patent  Act  (a).  Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and 
DeelgB  Art  i  .  Timber  War  king  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

knnual  Eeporl  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Annual  Report  Of  Board  Of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price,  10  cents.) 
V nnu ;il  Beporl  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention.    (Price,  10  cents.) 
Vniuial  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d).    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Canada-Weal  indies  Conference  (1»?<m.  (Price,  25  cents.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    |  Trice,  25  cents.) 

Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    Price,  25  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of. 

Rules  and  Tortus  of  t he  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Electrical  standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce  (b). 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1919). 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e) 

Mow.—  Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free,  on  request,  to  subscribers  to  the 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly,  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1; 

single  copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).      (Price,  25  cents.) 
German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Imports  into  Canada  from  United  States  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (  Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 
Trade  after  the  War  (1916).     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  Is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  For  a  complete 

list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  Internal ),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc. 

Note.— (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa,  (c)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa,  (d)  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  :  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa,  (e)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Ofncer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  TVade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
«ith  catalogue*,  price  li>ts,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  ti*ade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  t.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

1  he  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley'i  Complete  Phrase  code. 


Argentine  Republic 

P.  \V.  Cook,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Rocon- 
<iu:>t:i  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires,  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 


Australia 

D.  II.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O. 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cabh  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  08  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

V..  II.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  c/o  H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Xorn.an  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office",  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun. 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Spot- 
land.  (Territory  coven  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       T.   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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A  WORD  OF  APPRECIATION 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization  desires  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  loyal  service  and  co-operation  received  during 
his  term  of  administration  as  Minister  from  the  headquarters  and  field 
staff  of  all  branches  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  includ- 
ing the  Patent  and  Copyright  Office.  The  value  of  such  co-operation  and 
its  advantage  to  the  country  at  large  are  reflected  in  additional  revenues 
in  several  of  the  branches,  and  in  the  marked  extension  of  Canadian 
foreign  trade. 

In  leaving  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  become 
Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization,  this  opportunity  is  taken  of 
thanking  the  Deputy  Minister  and  all  associated  with  the  Department, 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  loyal  service  and  kindly  consideration. 

(Sgd.)    J.  A.  ROBB. 

EXHIBITION  OF  DAIRYING  AND  REFRIGERATING  APPLIANCES 

IN  BUENOS  AIRES 

Mr.  P.  W.  Cook,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Argentina,  writes  under 
date  July  27,  1923,  that  it  is  officially  announced  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  begun  the  organization  of  an  International  Exhibition  of  Dairy 
and  Refrigerating  Appliances,  etc.,  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  during  1924.  The 
proposed  date  of  opening  is  May  5.  The  exhibition  will  be  in  four  sections,  as 
follows: — 

Section  1. — Machinery  and  appliances  for  the  dairy  industry  and  the 
handling  of  milk. 

Section  2. — Food  for  milch  cattle;  apparatus  and  methods  for  its  prepara- 
tion and  preservation. 

Section  3. — Refrigerating  machinery  and  appliances. 

Section  4. — Literature,  plans,  estimates,  etc.,  relating  to  the  previous  sec- 
tions. 

Space  will  be  allotted  gratuitously  to  exhibitors.  Applications  for  space 
should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Comision  Organizadora  de  la  Exposition,  Minis- 
terio  de  Agricultura,  Paseo  Colon  974,  Buenos  Aires."  Machinery,  implements 
or  apparatus  of  foreign  origin  intended  for  this  exhibition  will  be  allowed  entry 
into  the  country  free  of  customs  duties. 

This  exhibition  should  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to 
introduce  refrigerating  and  dairy  machinery.  Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Reconquista  46,  Buenos 
Aires. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  MARKET  OF  NORTH 

AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Subjoined  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
trade  in  North  Africa,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  under- 
•i  by  Mr.  Clarke,  on  business  conditions  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco.] 

Introductory 

Milan.  July  15,  11)23.-  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  with  an  extent  of 
abou;  oOO.OOO  square  miles,  cover  an  area  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the 
combined  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  These  French  and  Spanish 
para  SBions  arc  inhabited  by  some  14  million  people,  of  whom  something  more 
than  a  million  form  the  European  population.  The  remaining  13  millions  are 
n;   ,    up  of  various  native  races  including  Berbers,  Arabs,  and  Moors. 

Apart  from  mining,  the  economic  value  of  these  territories  is  distinctly 
agricultural.  In  Tunisia  there  are  3J  million  acres  under  cereals,  in  Algeria  b'i 
million  seres,  and  in  Morocco  5  million  acres,  or  an  approximate  total  of  some 
15  million  acres.  These  figures  leave  out  of  the  calculation  other  important 
growing  districts  in  North  Africa  which  produce  principally  olives  in  Tunis, 
wine-  in  Algeria,  and  early  vegetables  and  fruits  in  all  three.  Altogether  it  may 
be  estimated  that  the  land  actually  cultivated  at  present  in  Northern  Africa 
would  approximate  about  16^  million  acres,  or  about  the  same  area  as  that 
devoted  yearly  to  wheat  raising  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada.  Such  then 
is  the  actual  extent  of  territory  which  can  be  catered  to  at  present  with  agricul- 
tural machinery. 

The  potential  market,  however,  considerably  enlarges  the  outlook  for 
marketing  Canadian  and  other  agricultural  machinery.  At  a  conservative  esti- 
mate but  one-fourth  of  the  cultivable  land  is  now  ploughed  for  agricultural 
purpi  ses  in  Morocco,  but  half  in  Tunisia,  and  no  more  than  half  in  Algeria.  At 
least  another  20  million  acres  may  be  regarded  as  adapted  for  cultivation. 

Thus  the  land  tilled  and  capable  of  tilling  in  these  North  African  countries 
ivpn  91  uts  more  or  less  the  same  acreage  as  that  devoted  to  field  crops 
m  the  whole  of  Canada  during  the  year  1913.  Consequently  the  natural  con- 
clusion is  reached  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  agricultural  machinery 
market  of  Northern  Africa  is  exceptionally  rich  in  opportunity  for  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

THE  SOIL  AND  ITS  FERTILITY 

The  actual  dimensions  of  the  market  unfortunately  do  not  necessarily  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  other  things  in  North  Africa  are  not  equal  to  "  the  oth  jr 
things  n  in  Canada,  and  hence  a  differential  demand.  The  qualifying  limitations 
are  not,  however,  dependent  upon  the  soil  itself.  The  writer  travelled  pretty 
thoroughly  over  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  and  was  impressed  with  the 
fertile  soil  which  was  so  constantly  in  evidence.  Take  the  first-named  country, 
by  way  of  example.  In  the  Majerda,  or  the  northwest  corner  of  Tunisia,  vege- 
tation in  a  clayey  soil  is  abundant  all  along  the  littoral  and  recalls  that  of  the 
more  fertile  districts  of  southern  Italy  and  Spain.  Rainfall  averages  22  inches 
per  annum. 

Journeying  south,  the  central  plateau  region  is  crossed,  wrhich  grows  wheat 
m  the  north  and  barley  in  the  south,  and  the  traveller  arrives  eventually  in  the 
rich  Sahel  district  around  Sousse  and  Sfax,  which  is  fairly  well  watered  and 
renowmed  for  its  fertility,  despite  at  places  a  fairly  light  soil.  Some  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Sfax  the  writer  climbed  a  Government  tower,  specially  constructed 
for  visualizing  the  reach  of  the  local  cultivated  area,  and  there  in  symmetrical 
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rows,  20  yards  or  so  apart,  millions  of  olive  trees  stretched  out  to  the  encircling 
horizon.  The  actual  number  is  over  3  millions,  or  a  fifth  of  the  total  number 
of  olive  trees  in  Tunisia.  Of  the  four  geographical  divisions,  the  Tunisian 
Sahara  alone,  which  is  entered  upon  after  a  day's  journey  due  south  from  Sfax, 
does  not  lend  itself  to  agriculture  as  carried  on  by  machinery  and  tools.  There 
the  oases  grow  the  date  palms,  Nature  contributing  her  quota  in  lieu  of  man. 

Or  again,  railway  through  Algeria,  or  motor  across  Morocco,  as  did  the 
writer,  and  similar  evidences  are  found  of  soil  richness.  The  Tell  region  of 
Algeria  back  from  the  coast  some  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  is  characterized  by 
fertile  valleys  and  alluvial  soil,  even  appreciated  and  used  by  the  Romans  in 
pre-Christian  and  early  Christian  eras. 

Behind  the  Tell  again  there  are  lofty  table  lands  of  vast  plains,  at  present 
covered  for  the  greater  part  with  nothing  better  than  esparto  grass,  but  capable, 
at  least  in  many  sections,  of  considerable  agricultural  development.  A  land  of 
grain,  wine,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Algeria  is  agriculturally  placed  in  a  most 
favoured  position,  and  has  been  exploited  to  a  larger  extent  than  either  Tunisia 
or  Morocco.  This  last-named  country  is  also  noted  as  exceptionally  fertile, 
especially  near  the  Atlantic  coastline,  where  deep  black  heavy  soil  occurs  in  an 
elliptical  spot  running  lengthwise  some  200  miles  and  extending  into  the  interior 
from  forty  to  sixty-five  miles.  Although  sometimes  lacking  in  lime  qualities, 
this  area  is  particularly  productive  when  rains  have  been  abundant.  Othe? 
sections  of  cultivable  land  show  a  light  red  soil,  rich  in  silicon,  and  oftentimes 
in  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  its  only  drawback  being  its  inability  to  retain  mois- 
ture for  any  length  of  time.  If  Tunis  is  the  country  of  the  olive,  and  Algeria 
of  the  wine,  Morocco,  with  its  extensive  steppes  in  the  west  and  more  especially 
in  the  eastern  parts,  lends  itself  more  particularly  to  pasturage  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

It  should  be  clear  therefore  that  a  large  part  of  the  North  African  soil  is 
fertile  enough,  and  that  the  soil  itself  does  not  preclude  a  larger  use  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  instruments  but  rather  invites  it. 

FACTORS  DETERMINING  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

The  main  factors  determining  the  relatively  small  sale  of  agricultural 
machinery  in  North  Africa  are  three  in  number:  the  psychology  of  the  native, 
the  customs  of  the  past,  and  the  insufficiency  of  purchasing  funds. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  NATIVE 

It  should  be  realized  in  the  first  place  that  North  Africa  is  not  racially  a 
country  of  Europeans.  The  natives  of  Algeria  are  in  number  six  times  those  of  the 
Europeans,  in  Tunis  twelve  times,  and  in  Morocco  more  than  sixty  times. 
Eliminate  the  natives  and  there  are  but  slightly  more  than  a  million  inhabitants. 
Include  them  and  there  are  14  millions.  To  narrow  the  racial  boundary  and 
endeavour  to  cater  to  the  European  market  alone  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  would  be  missed.  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  the  remaining  10  per 
cent  (or  Europeans)  work  the  farming  areas  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

In  Tunis,  for  instance,  the  natives  in  1921  cultivated  85  per  cent  of  the  area 
under  wheat,  and  if  it  is  considered  further  that  there  are  in  Algeria  some 
55,000  farms  owned  by  Europeans  and  some  550,000  by  natives,  it  is  realized 
that  though  the  European  estates  are  individually  more  extensive,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  native  farms  bulk  largely  in  the  actual  area  under  crops  and 
contribute  more  to  the  aggregate  yield  than  do  those  of  the  European  colons. 
Accordingly  there  is  a  distinct  and  important  class,  apart  from  the  Europeans, 
in  need  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Northern  Africa;  even  the  Europeans  them- 
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selves  have  to  depend  for  the  most  part  on  native  labour  to  work  their  farms. 
Absenteeism,  moreover,  gives  stilJ  greater  prominence  to  the  native  cultivators. 
Tin'  natural  conclusion  is  therefore  that  the  indigenous  inhabitants  constitute 
ii  most  important  element  in  the  buying  market. 

in  these  Axabs,  Moors  and  Berbers  disposed  to  buy  agricultural  machinery? 
To  answer  this  query  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  mental  outlook 
oi  these  native  races.  The  Arab  or  Moor  gives  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  he 
hv  -  his  r\  ea  on  the  past  and  turns  bis  back  on  the  future.  Content  with  a  mere 
existence  he  doc-  not  Long  for,  nor  exert  himself  to  obtain,  a  better  livelihood. 
In  tin-  attitude  however,  he  belies  his  religion,  for  Mohammed  taught  the 

pine  of  work  and  compensation  in  accordance  with  effort,  but  the  native's 
knowledge  of  history  and  his  adherence  to  Mohammedan  legal  practice  offset 
his  religious  teaching. 

The  insecurity  of  property  both  personal  and  real  up  to  the  French  regime 
discouraged  every  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  native  to  save  and  to  improve 
his  \  -  are.  Tilt"  more  goods  that  were  accumulated,  the  more  liable  was  he 
to  be  the  subject  of  depredation.  Better  then,  he  reasoned,  to  forgo  initiative 
and  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  This  disposition  has  been  preserved  all  through 
bis  history  and  is  so  strongly  ingrained  as  not  to  be  easily  eradicated. 

On  the  side  of  Law  the  native  has  been  taught  by  the  Koran  that  interest  is 
illegal  and  that  loans  must  be  gratuitously  made.    The  incentive  to  investment 

therefore  been  always  absent.  Without  personal  initiative  and  exterior 
incentive  the  individual  develops  into  a  fatalist,  and  this  is  what  has  happened 
to  the  native  races  of  Northern  Africa.  The  Arab  has  become  habituated  to 
neglect  the  future  and  to  underrate  possible  achievement.  "  The  Moors  seldom 
reap  more  than  will  bring  the  year  about,"  and  it  is  this  lethargic  attitude  which 
a  foreign  exporter  is  faced  with  in  endeavouring  to  sell  Western  products  to  the 
North  African. 

However,  thanks  to  the  new  processes  of  cultivation  being  introduced,  the 
crop-  are  becoming  more  regular.  This  larger  return,  the  security  which  pro- 
perty now  enjoys,  the  facilities  which  the  agricultural  banks  are  disposed  to 
give,  the  successful  struggle  agajnst  Jewish  usurers  who  have  fleeced  the  natives 
by  netting  over  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Mohammedan  law  and  thereby 
making  loans  to  them  on  specious  conditions,  these  are  all  tending  to  provoke 
a  greater  individual  activity. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CUSTOM 

The  second  factor  influencing  agricultural  machinery  sales  are  the  customs 
inherited  from  the  past,  and  the  first  factor,  that  of  pyschology,  is  more  or 
less  related  to  this  second.  The  native  of  to-day  has  been  taught,  as  were  his 
people  before  him,  to  carry  on  agriculture  in  the  primitive  way  of  the  East  and 
not  by  the  mechanical  methods  of  the  West.  His  immemorial  practice  has 
□  to  -cratch  the  soil  w7ith  a  wooden  plough,  to  harrow  with  a  few  branches  of 
trees  weighted  with  heavy  stones,  to  cut  the  grain  close  to  the  ear  with  a  serrated 
sickle,  to  thresh  it  with  a  flail  or  by  animal  traction  and  to  sift  it  in  the  wind. 

Much,  however,  is  now  being  done  in  the  right  direction,  and  especially  is 
a  leavening  influence  being  exercised  by  the  French  colons  resident  in  North 
Africa,  who  with  their  mechanical  methods  of  agriculture  and  the  results  thereby 
obtained  are  bringing  home  to  the  natives  the  advantages  of  up-to-date  farming. 
The  first  French  colonists  who  came  to  Algeria  found  that  they  required  some- 
time more  machinery,  of  a  more  powerful  type,  and  better  constructed,  than 
even  they  were  accustomed  to  in  their  mother  countries.  Accordingly  there  was 
brought  across  the  Mediterranean  (principally  from  France  at  first)  the  neces- 
-upplies.  Later  on  American  and  English  machinery  was  introduced,  while 
a  local  industry  of  some  small  proportions  began  to  develop.    The  result  has 
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been  that  the  colonists  in  general  have  become  fairly  well  equipped  with  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  even  occasionally  possessed  of  a  better  farming  equip- 
ment than  the  French  agriculturists. 

In  1913,  the  last  year  for  which  such  statistics  are  available,  the  Europeans 
in  Algeria  were  reported  to  have  36,200  farm  houses  (now  approximating  in 
value  some  200  million  francs),  89,140  ploughs,  1,296  horse  threshing  machines, 
785  mechanical  grain  seeders,  1,418  mechanical  mowers,  6,321  horse  mowers, 
rakes  and  reapers,  27,211  horse  harrows,  rollers  and  seeders,  39,505  farm  wagons 
and  carts,  6,785  winnowing  machines,  husking  machines,  straw-cutters  and  root 
extirpators,  10,438  grape  pickers  and  wine  crushers,  and  1,730  steam  tractors. 
The  total  value  of  this  machinery  was  calculated  at  67  million  francs  or  some- 
thing over  200  million  francs  at  present  valuation. 

Such  a  display  of  mechanical  force  was  destined  to  have  its  reflex  influence 
on  the  Algerian  fellah.  He  could  readily  perceive  that  much  more  remunera- 
tive results  were  being  obtained  by  the  use  of  modern  machinery,  and  he  there- 
fore, in  some  localities  at  least,  though  slowly,  began  to  substitute  the  French 
and  transatlantic  plough  for  the  cruder  instrument,  and  to-day  of  the  342,000 
ploughs  owned  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  a  very  considerable 
part  is  made  up  by  the  imported  plough.  In  the  Department  of  Oron  alone 
there  are  some  22,662  French  ploughs,  slightly  less  than  half  the  number  of  the 
existing  native  ploughs.  Moreover,  several  wealthy  native  farmers  have  pur- 
chased mowers  and  harvesting  machines,  reapers,  and  even  steam  tractors,  the 
last  of  which  now  total  about  56  in  number  valued  at  472,000  francs.  Despite 
the  progress  which  has  thus  been  made,  agricultural  equipment  is  still  largely 
lacking  among  the  native  population.  In  1913  the  farm  machinery  owned  bv 
the  natives  amounted  in  value  to  about  15  million  francs  as  against  67  millions 
belonging  to  the  colonists,  and  this  with  an  indigenous  population  five  times  as 
large.  In  the  foregoing  reference  has  been  specifically  to  Algeria,  but  a  more 
or  less  similar  situation  could  be  reported  from  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  except 
that  the  total  number  of  machines  operating  in  these  latter  countries  would  be 
considerably  less.  The  social  and  economic  impact  of  the  colonist  on  the  native 
has  been  appreciably  responsible  for  the  development  of  agricultural  machinery 
sales  among  the  indigenous  races. 

PURCHASING  MEANS 

With  reference  to  the  third  factor  governing  the  sales  of  agricultural 
machinery,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  ready  money  is  not  too  plenti- 
ful among  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa.  Land  is  in  general  the  sign  of 
opulence  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar  native  system  of  holding  land,  property  is 
not  easily  convertible  into  liquid  assets.  Moreover,  if  the  crops  of  a  single  year 
are  poor,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  and  has  happened  during  the  past  two 
years,  there  is  little  disposition  to  use  the  scanty  cash  returns  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  machinery.  In  short,  it  may  be  stated  that  even  if  North  Africa 
is  by  nature  rich  in  soil  and  mineral  resources,  her  people,  notwithstanding  a 
great  many  cases  to  the  contrary,  are  not  relatively  wealthy.  With  the  further 
economic  development  of  North  Africa,  however,  in  which  agriculture  will 
undoubtedly  share  the  most,  individual  means  of  purchase  are  bound  to  accumu- 
late. There  will  then  be  more  farmers  in  a  position  to  buy  the  indispensable 
farm  equipment. 

ACTUAL  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

The  latest  detailed  trade  returns  available  refer  to  the  year  1921  in  the 
case  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  and  to  1920  for  Morocco.  Adding  together  the 
importations  of  the  three  countries  for  these  twelve  months,  a  total  of  some 
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5,670  metric  tone  is  arrived  at.  divided  as  follows:  Tunis,  2,081  metric  tons; 
Alalia.  2,897  metric  tons;  and  Morocco,  692  tons.  In  these  totals  are  not 
included  the  figures  relating  to  agricultural  implements,  which  would,  it  is  esti- 
:.  raise  the  tonnage  imported  by  another  150  or  200  tons.  Thus  in  the  year 
1920-21  the  maximum  amount  of  agricultural  machinery  and  tools  imported 
into  these  three  countries  of  Northern  Africa  did  not  exceed  6,000  tons.  The 
tabulated  statistics  showing  countries  of  origin  are  subjoined: — 


Three  Zones 

Tunisian  Algerian  of  Morocco 

1921  1921  1920 

Imports  Imports  Imports 

France  Metric  tons        598  1,835  368 

Algeria                                                                            "               13  —  '  ■  ■  i!i  1 

Kngland                                                                           "               57  125  34 

Italy                                                                            "               27  —  4 

Switzerland                                                         "             13  —   

Oernmny  I       "               92  43  15 

United  States                                                                  "            1,254  697  253 

C*ecl>o-Slo\iikin                                                               "               25  29  — 

Canada...."..                                                               "                 2  159  ill'/' 

Belgium                                                                        "              —  2  1 

Morocco                                                                          "               _  2   

Tunisia                                                                         "           1  1  i'Jj  •  g  ',>;'/;' o  -*D$D 

Spain                                                                        "              —  —  10 

From  other  countries                                                          "                 0.5  2  7 


Metric  Tons      2,081.5  2,897  692 


These  statistics  indicate  that  France  had  the  predominating  place  in  the 
imports  of  that  year  so  far  as  Morocco  (53  per  cent)  and  Algeria  (62  per  cent) 
w  ere  concerned,  although  the  United  States  with  60  per  cent  of  the  imports  into 
Tunisia  was  first  in  that  country  and  second  both  in  Morocco  with  36  per  cent 
and  in  Algeria  with  21  per  cent.  Canada's  contribution  was  relatively  most 
important  in  Algeria  and  amounted  to  about  3^  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  other  exporters  such  as 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  main  trade  is  at  present  divided  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  This  is  equally  true  in  the  larger  trade  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
in  the  smaller  trade  of  agricultural  tools.  These  two  nations  are  paring  down 
the  competition  for  this  North  African  business,  but  the  fact  that  the  United 
State  -  is  able  to  carry  on  such  an  important  trade  in  these  agricultural  machinery 
lines  should  be  a  very  strong  stimulus  to  Canadian  export  endeavour  in  this 
field. 

[In  the  next  issue  Mr.  Clarke  will  describe  (with  illustrations)  the  types 
of  agricultural  machinery  which  are  being  used  most  satisfactorily  in  the  North 
African  market.] 

THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR,  1924 

After  considering  all  sides  of  the  question  and  canvassing  interested  trade 
opinion,  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  and  the  Birmingham  Committee, 
the  respective  organizing  authorities  for  the  London  and  Birmingham  sections 
of  the  British  Industries  Fair,  have  decided  that  next  year's  fair,  instead  of 
taking  place  at  the  end  of  February,  as  would  normally  be  the  case,  shall  be 
postponed  for  two  months. 

This  means  that  the  British  Industries  Fair  will  open  in  London  on  April  28, 
continuing  until  May  9,  while  the  Birmingham  section  will  open  on  the  Monday 
following  the  close  of  the  fair  in  London. 
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AUSTRALIA  AT  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION,  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  July  23,  1923. — According  to  the  Commonwealth  Government 
Chairman  of  the  Empire  Exhibition  Commission,  the  Australian  pavilion  will 
have  a  floor  space  of  3^  acres,  and  will  thus  be  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
Dominion.  At  former  exhibitions  each  Australian  state  had  distinct  and  separate 
representation,  but  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  gives  the  Commonwealth  as 
a  whole  its  first  great  opportunity  of  staging  abroad  its  products  on  a  grand 
scale.  Energetic  commissions,  at  work  in  each  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  Aus  - 
tralian states,  are  responsible  for  the  collection  of  exhibits  and  the  Federal  com- 
mission will  undertake  their  shipment  and  display  in  London. 

Conferences  of  representatives  of  all  the  states  have  been,  and  are  being, 
held  towards  adopting  a  uniform  system  for  the  preparation  of  agricultural, 
pastoral,  manufacturing,  mining  and  forestry  exhibits.  Under  these  committees, 
trade  panels  operate  with  the  object  of  ensuring  that  the  ultimate  composite 
exhibit  will  be  federal  in  character.  Co-ordinating  officers  have  been  appointed 
to  advise  the  panels  and  state  commissions. 

The  suggested  designs  for  the  allocation  of  space  and  exhibit  designs  will 
be  forwarded  in  ample  time  to  London.  Expert  advice  has  been  obtained  from 
abroad,  and  already  eight  spaces,  approximately  16  feet  by  16  feet,  have  been 
set  apart  for  distinctive  trophies,  while  larger  spaces  have  been  arranged  for 
particular  industries.  The  Federal  Commission  has  intimated  that  the  final 
selection  of  Australian  exhibits  will  be  rigid,  and  nothing  but  the  best  would  be 
sent,  and  duplication  and  waste  eliminated.  Exhibits,  other  than  perishable 
products,  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  selection  and  shipment  about  the  1st  of 
November  next.  Even  at  this  date,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commission 
has  stated  that  the  comprehensive  exhibits  of  the  Commonwealth  would  astound 
all  visitors  to  the  British  Empire  Exhibition. 

It  is  evident  that  both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  are  vitally 
interested  in  making  the  Australian  pavilion  one  of  the  foremost  attractions  of 
the  Empire  Exhibition.  The  anticipated  publicity  of  the  first  distinctively  Com- 
monwealth exhibition  abroad  is  hoped  to  attract  immigration  and  financial 
investments  in  Australian  industries. 

In  previous  oversea  exhibitions,  it  has  been  freely  conceded  that  Canada 
occupied  a  paramount  position  and  one  in  no  way  subsidiary  to  countries  of 
much  larger  population.  Yet  the  friendly  rivalry  of  sister  Dominions  at  the 
great  Empire  Exhibition  in  London  in  1924  should  cause  those  responsible  for 
Canada's  display  to  exert  every  possible  effort  so  that  it  will,  at  least,  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  that  of  any  part  of  the  Empire,  besides  demon- 
strating the  wonderful  natural  resources  and  the  material  progress  of  our  great 
Dominion. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.  E.  BRYAN'S  FORTHCOMING  VISIT 

TO  CANADA 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama,  is  expected 
to  reach  Canada  towards  the  end  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
business  tour  in  the  Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  export  trade  to 
Japan.  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bryan,  or 
to  interview  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may 
be  made. 
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VI  STRALIAN    FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Tu\dk  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  July  23,  1923. — As  usual  in  these  mid-winter  months  in  Aus- 
tri  lia,  trading  conditions  arc  without  animation,  but  generally  optimistic  views 
o\  an  early  improvement  are  held  by  wholesale  importers  and  distributors. 
Hiere  has  been  Borne  improvement  fchis  month  in  country  trade,  doubtless  caused 
l>\  greater  confidence,  after  recent  rains,  in  the  crop  prospects. 

r  le  demand  for  oversea  hardware  continues  in  fair  volume,  but  inversely 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  continues  to  be  depressed,  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that,  to  the  latter,  the  half  year  to  June  30  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
appointing periods  experienced  in  recent  years. 

Wl  eal  is  quoted  nominally  at  4s.  10U1.  ($1.18)  per  bushel,  f.o.b.  steamer, 
but  with  a  firm  offer  it  could  be  obtained  for  a  shade  less.  There  has  been  a 
little  buying  for  Italy,  but  South  Africa  is  not  on  the  market.  Favourable 
reports  from  North  America  as  to  the  wheat  yield  have  had  a  depressing  influ- 
ence on  quotations,   As  the  mail  closes  the  market  is  lifeless. 

Very  few  inquiries  have  been  received  this  month  for  Australian  flour. 
Anticipated  business  from  Egypt  and  South  Africa  has  not  been  realized. 
Several  hundred  tons  have  been  sold  for  Hong  Kong.  To-day's  quotations  are 
nominally  15s.  ($47.45)  per  ton,  f.o.b.  steamer,  in  150-pound  sacks,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  £10  10s.  ($51.10)  in  49-pound  bags  for  the  Orient. 

The  Budget  Speech  to  be  delivered  in  the  Federal  Parliament  this  week  is 
anticipated  to  indicate  some  change  in  the  incidence  of  Commonwealth  taxa- 
tion, and  possibly  some  reduction  in  postage  rates.  The  Treasurer  closed  the 
fiscal  year  on  June  30  with  a  considerable  credit  balance,  but  there  are  sucn 
largi  commitments  to  be  provided  for  that  no  substantial  reduction  in  income 
or  land  taxation  is  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

NOTES  ON  INDIAN  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  June  30,  1923. 

Little  or  no  appreciable  improvement  in  trade  has  yet  made  itself  apparent 
in  India.  For  the  last  two  or  three  months  stocks  of  nearly  all  kinds  have  been 
low  in  the  bazaars.  But  prices  of  imported  goods  have  shown  an  upward 
tendency,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  buying  movement  from  up  country,  bazaar 
merchants  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta  are  putting  forward  indents  only  for  their 
urgent  requirements.  As  long  as  the  situation  in  the  Ruhr  remains  in  its  present 
impasse  and  Germany  remains  out  of  the  market,  India  is  no  mood  for  extensive 
commitments.  The  basic  position  appears  to  be  good  in  that  practically  all  the 
surplus  stocks  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been  worked  off,  and  apart 
from  a  few  trailers  and  motor  lorries  yet  in  Mesopotamia,  no  surplus  war  stocks 
are  overhanging  in  the  market. 

The  consumer,  however,  is  still  confining  his  purchases  to  treasure,  but  it 
appears  that  the  inflow  of  gold  and  silver  which  assumed  almost  unprecedented 
proportion-  in  February  and  March  of  this  year  is  now  slowing  up  and  the  time 
cannot  be  long  delayed  for  the  commencement  of  a  solid  buying  movement. 
Bazaar  merchants  seem  confident  that  September  of  this  year  will  usher  in  a 
period  of  increased  buying  activity  on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 

The  writer  again  takes  this  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  interested  in  this  great  market  the  necessity  of  keeping  this 
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office  supplied  with  their  catalogues,  samples  and  latest  discount  sheets.  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  particularly  of  such  hardware  lines  as  axes,  picks,  shovels, 
hammers,  nails,  tacks,  tubes,  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  railway  supplies  and  any  cheap 
specialty  lines,  are  assured  that  this  office  can  secure  trial  orders  for  them  from 
this  market  providing  this  office  is  supplied  with  samples  and  competitive  prices- 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  APRIL  AND  MAY 

The  value  of  India's  foreign  trade  during  April  and  May,  1923,  showed 
increases  over  the  corresponding  two  months  of  last  year,  both  as  regards  imports 
and  exports,  while  the  visible  balance  of  trade  was  considerably  in  favour  of 
India.  During  the  month  of  May  the  total  value  of  exports  amounted  to 
$92,000,000  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $60,000,000  for  imports  of  merchandise. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  month's  returns  from  all  ports  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  imports  of  cotton  piecegoods.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  machinery, 
railway  plant  and  metals  fell  off  considerably  as  compared  with  May  of  the 
previous  year.  There  were  very  considerable  increases  in  the  volume  of 
chemicals  imported,  particularly  citric  and  tartaric  acid,  bleaching  powder, 
calcium  carbide,  copperas,  disinfectants,  magnesium  and  soda  compounds.  Bom-» 
bay  imported  large  quantities  of  German  dyes.  Japan  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
increased  their  shares  of  the  important  glassware  business.  Imports  of  most 
hardware  lines  fell  off,  but  the  trade  in  lanterns  and  enamelled  ware  showed  large 
increases.  The  United  Kingdom  now  practically  monopolizes  the  Indian  elec- 
trical equipment  business,  except  for  batteries  and  motor  bulbs,  many  of  which 
still  come  from  the  United  States.  All  machinery  imports  are  down  with  the 
exception  of  mining  and  woodworking  machinery  and  knitting  machines.  Imports 
of  matches  continue  to  expand,  particularly  Swedish,  which  are  now  rapidly 
overtaking  the  former  dominant  position  of  the  Japanese  match.  Nearly 
$600,000  worth  of  matches  were  imported  into  India  during  the  month  of  May. 
Imports  of  yellow  metal  are  showing  large  increases  in  volume.  Among  iron  and 
steel  goods  there  is  no  or  little  improvement  over  last  year's  low  imports  of  bolts 
and  nuts,  tubes,  pipes,  galvanized  sheets,  bars  and  channels.  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  of  hoops,  strips  and  nails  have  shown  good  increases.  The 
United  States  is  now  almost  completely  out  of  this  market  in  these  lines. 
Imports  of  printing  and  writing  papers  and  strawboards  have  increased  sharply. 
Except  for  a  little  bond  paper,  the  United  States  is  out  of  this  paper  trade. 
Imports  of  canned  fruits  and  fish,  bacon  and  condensed  milk  have  increased,  the 
United  States  making  some  advance  in  these  lines  over  last  year.  Imports  of 
motor  tires  have  increased,  34,000  being  imported  during  the  two  months  April 
and  May.  The  Michelin  tire  is  still  leading  in  India,  although  Canadian  and 
American  tires  are  making  good  headway.  Japan  is  increasing  her  share  of  the 
underwear  and  hosiery  trade. 

The  motor  vehicle  trade  is  picking  up  again,  although  only  the  cheaper 
grades  of  cars  are  being  imported.  Over  1,100  cars  were  imported  during  April 
and  May  and  of  this  number  442  came  from  Canada,  411  from  the  United  States, 
75  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  41  from  France. 

The  value  of  India's  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  are 
showing  steady  increases  as  compared  with  last  year,  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  Belgium  have  dropped  off  slightly  in  value.  The 
value  of  Canadian  trade  increased  30  per  cent  in  value  as  compared  with  last 
year. 

THE  EXPORT  TRADE 

On  the  export  side  greater  volumes  of  wheat,  raw  cotton,  hides,  skins,  lac, 
manganese  ore,  mica,  oilcakes,  linseed  and  tea  are  going  forward  than  at  this 
time  last  year.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  the  United  States 
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and  Italy  have  increased  considerably 3  while  the  Ruhr  occupation  has  had  the 
cutting  down  German  purchases  of  Indian  raw  materials  by  40  per 
ceo!  as  compared  with  April  ami  May  of  Last  year.   On  the  other  hand,  Italy's 
■npbnta  a!  Indian  goods  have  almost  tripled. 

Fl  HTIllOK   LOANS  FOR  INDIA 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  India  that  the  present  schemes  for 
the  extension  of  railways  and  irrigation  throughout  the  country  shall  be  pushed 
forward.  To  this  end  it-  is  expected  that  further  loans  amounting  to  £50,000,000 
for  Indian  railway  and  irrigation  development  will  be  raised  on  the  London 
market  Many  millions  of  pounds  sterling  must  yet  be  spent  on  Indian  rail- 
ways before  they  are  in  a  position  to  cope  successfully  with  the  growing  traffic 
of  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  within  the  next  few  years  many  narrow 
gauge  lines  will  be  changed  to  broad  gauge.  In  addition  to  the  huge  Sutlej  and 
Sukkur  Irrigation  Schemes  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  now  authorized,  plans 
have  been  drawn  up  for  the  construction  of  a  new  irrigation  system  in  the 
United  Provinces  which  will  water  If  million  acres  by  means  of  4,500  miles  of 
irrigation  Canals.  The  cost  of  this  scheme  is  estimated  at  nearly  $30,000,000 
which  is  expected  to  give  a  net  annual  revenue  return  of  1\  per  cent. 


LARGER  JUTE  CROP  IN  BENGAL 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  July  16,  1923. — The  preliminary  forecast  of  the  1923  jute  crop  in 
Northeastern  India  shows  considerable  increases  in  the  estimated  areas  sown  as 
compared  with  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sowings  in  Bengal  this  year 
cover  2.009,000  acres  as  compared  with  a  final  total  area  of  1,550,000  acres  in 
1982.  In  addition  it  is  estimated  that  other  provinces  contiguous  to  Bengal 
have  put  287,000  acres  under  crop  in  1923  as  compared  with  236,000  acres  lass 
year.  In  the  matter  of  acreage  sown  to  jute,  this  year  thus  shows  an  advance 
of  some  25  per  cent  over  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Judging  from  recent  years, 
India's  output  of  jute  in  1923  should  amount  to  7,000,000  bales.  In  view  of  the 
prospects  for  a  favourable  crop  it  is  expected  that  jute  prices  will  show  a  soften- 
ing tendency. 

No  reliable  information  is  available  regarding  the  total  stocks  of  jute 
remaining  in  Bengal  from  last  year's  crop,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  that  stocks 
both  in  the  hands  of  the  growers  and  of  the  mills  are  quite  limited.  The  jute 
industry  expects  therefore  to  enter  the  new  season  on  a  sound  basis,  as  accumu- 
lation of  stocks  have  been  well  worked  off.  Much  depends,  however,  on  the 
European  situation.  Calcutta  may  have  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  new 
season  .-  output  of  jute  and  jute  products  unless  there  is  an  early  turn  for  the 
better  in  the  European  situation.  Germany  has  long  been  one  of  India's  best 
markets  for  raw  jute,  and  if  Germany  cannot  buy  her  fair  proportion  of  the  next 
season's  crop,  the  condition  of  the  industry  will  not  be  favourable.  Business 
conditions  generally  in  India  cannot  show  much  improvement  until  the  repara- 
i  ions  problem  is  settled  and  Germany  is  once  more  able  to  make  her  usual  pur- 
chases of  Indian  raw  materials. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  HONG  KONG 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 

The  first  of  this  series  of  reports,  which  dealt  with  the  Flour  Market  in  Hong 
Kong,  was  published  in  No.  1018;  the  second,  on  Dairy  Products,  Fresh  Meat 
and  Vegetables,  and  Ginseng,  in  No.  1019;  and  the  third  on  Bacon  and  Hams; 
Beef;  Cattle;  Canned  Goods;  and  Malt  Liquors  and  Spirits  in  the  last  number 
(No.  1020). 

CHOCOLATES  AND  HARD  SWEETS 

The  demand  for  confectionery,  which  is  comparatively  small,  is  from  the 
foreign  population.  There  is  the  climatic  handicap  to  be  considered  in  ship- 
ping to  Hong  Kong. 

All  candy,  with  the  exception  of  hard  boiled  sweets,  must  be  wrapped  in 
tin  foil,  otherwise  the  heat  and  moisture  will  cause  them  to  deteriorate  very 
rapidly.  Bonbons  and  bar  chocolate  should  be  wrapped  in  tin  foil,  and  both 
should  be  in  hermetically  sealed  cartons  with  a  coating  of  wax  put  over  the 
cartons  to  ensure  that  they  are  air  tight.  Nut  centres  are  not  the  best  for  such 
a  climate,  as  worms  and  maggots  attack  them  more  readily  than  creams. 

In  Hong  Kong  and  Canton  the  Chinese  are  beginning  to  use  "  bars."  One* 
Canadian  firm  through  a  Chinese  connection  have  started  a  trade  in  them,  but 
it  will  take  some  time  before  it  can  be  worked  up  properly.  Boxed  sweets  go 
to  the  foreigners  only,  and  on  account  of  the  high  retail  price,  one-pound  and 
pound-and-a-half  boxes  are  the  sizes  preferred. 

English  hard  sweets  are  preferred,  largely  on  account  of  their  form  of  pack- 
ing. The  foreigner  in  the  East  likes  to  buy  an  individual  packet.  The  two- 
pound  packets  even  are  too  large.  A  certain  trade  could  be  worked  up  in  pound 
and  half-pound  tins  and  jars,  in  which  an  English  firm  is  doing  fairly  well.  The 
tinned  goods  are  usually  paper  wrapped  before  packing  into  their  container, 
whereas  the  jar  candy  is  not.  The  jars  must  have  a  screw  top,  and  both  the 
jars  and  tins  must  be  attractively  got  up  with  labels  ivhich  arrest  the  attention. 

BISCUITS 

Canadian  biscuits  are  becoming  better  known  in  the  Orient  due  to  repre- 
sentatives of  a  few  lines  having  placed  initial  orders.  The  packing  of  Canadian 
products,  however,  does  not  come  up  to  the  English.  A  Chinese  firm  in  Hong 
Kong  is  turning  out  very  good  biscuits  which  undersell  the  imported  brands, 
but  a  foreign  article  will  command  a  slight  premium  provided  it  is  equally  as 
good  and  equally  as  well  packed. 

The  cardboard  carton  is  of  no  use  in  the  South  of  China  owing  to  the 
exceptional  humidity.  The  biscuits  should  be  packed  in  a  tin  container  which 
is  made  air-tight,  with  the  upper  surface  of  soft  metal  to  be  cut  out  upon  open- 
ing. Over  the  top  the  lid  is  put,  to  be  used  after  the  tin  has  been  opened.  The 
box  is  then  covered  with  the  label.  Such  a  packing  prevents  moisture  from 
moulding  the  biscuits  until  they  have  been  opened  and  is  the  one  by  which 
English  manufacturers  have  secured  the  market. 

The  individual  packet  is  essential,  which  makes  the  one  and  two-pound 
tins  of  biscuits  most  popular.  Half  pound  tins  might  be  popular  during  the 
summer  months. 

Fish  and  Fish  Products 

Of  the  fish  and  fish  products  in  which  Canadian  exporters  would  be  inter- 
ested, the  imports  into  Hong  Kong  fell  in  value  from  £1,415,720  in  1920  to 
£889,276  in  1921,  but  in  1922  they  rose  to  £948,552.  French  Indo-China  was 
the  largest  supplier  with  £265,330  to  her  credit,  Japan  had  £254,787,  Canada 
£91,622,  and  the  United  States  £51,090. 
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SALT  11ER1UNG 

Salt  herring  promises  the  largest  field  for  Canadian  enterprise.  In  the 
6  landed  weight  includes  the  salt;  in  the  south  the  landed  weight  is 
considered  the  landed  fish  weight,  the  salt  being  extra.  One  large  firm  in  Hong 
Kong  bought  according  to  their  interpretation  as  to  landed  weight,  which  unfor- 
tunately the  Canadian  shippers  did  not  understand  and  which  would  have  made 
[Terence  between  profit  and  loss  to  the  Canadian  exporter  if  the  Hong 
Kong  firm  had  made  the  claim  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Shrinkage  is 
allowed  for  to  the  extent  of  200  pounds  above  the  short  ton.  A  2,200-pound 
shipment  is  made,  with  some  importing  firms  agreeing  to  pay  the  excess  in 
landed  weight,  while  practically  all  Canadian  exporting  firms  contract  to  allow 
for  shrinkage  shortages  exceeding  the  two  hundred  pounds. 

Salt  herring  is  essentially  a  cheap  food,  and  the  Chinese  within  whose 
means  it  lies  mix  it  with  their  daily  rice.  Used  in  conjunction  with  the  rice  it 
is  widely  distributed,  and  if  the  season  were  only  sufficiently  long,  large  sales 
could  be  worked  up  in  it  as  Hong  Kong  distributes  herring  to  Canton,  Swatow, 
Amoy,  Wenchow  and  Shiuchow.  The  season  however  is  short,  as  the  heat  and 
dampness  make  it  imperative  that  shipments  arrive  in  Hong  Kong  in  Decem- 
ber. January,  February  and  March. 

PILCHARDS 

On  account  of  the  short  season  in  herring  with  its  natural  limitations  as 
to  the  amount  that  may  be  handled  in  the  four  months,  pilchards  might  be 
xperimented  with,  The  season  for  these  fish  is  longer,  and  if  the  Chinese  would 
anapt  them  as  a  food  product,  a  very  large  business  might  be  worked  up 
price  was  right,  Consignments  would  have  to  be  made  to  try 
out  the  market,  and  naturally  on  consignment  stocks  the  exporters  could  not 
expect  large  returns. 

CANNED  FISH 

The  trade  in  canned. fish  is  necessarily  small,  as  the  cost  is  too  great  for 
the  average  Chinese  and  the  only  business  is  thaWsecured  by  selling  over  the 
counter  to  the  foreigners.  Importing  and  exporting  firms  leave  the  buying  to 
the  individual  produce  stores  which  supply  the  few  compr adore  stores  that 
require  such  stocks. 

SPECULATIVE  BUSINESS  AND  CONTRACTS 

The  handling  of  fish  for  the  South  of  China  is  very  speculative  due  to 
the  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  market  caused  by  the  supply  of  local  fish,  to  the 
uncertainty  of  exchange  movements,  to  extreme  variability  of  the  climate,  and 
to  the  short  season  for  imported  herring.  Accordingly,  importers  merely  do  an 
indent  business.  They  order  from  Canada  only  when  they  have  contracted  to 
supply  Chinese  dealers,  and  if  the  fish  does  not  come  up  to  specification  there 
l-  no  alternative  except  to  refuse  the  cargo  which  would  inevitably  spoil  in  the 
heat,  or  to  take  whatever  loss  is  necessary  to  put  the  fish  immediately  into  the 
hand-  of  consumers.  As  fish  contracts  are  very  explicit,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  concerning  quality  and  standards  provided  each  party  to  the  con- 
know-  definitely  what  the  other  means.  In  terms  the  Hongkong  market 
only  differs  in  the  meaning  of  landed  weights,  and  in  quality  the  market  sets 
no  stipulation  like  Shanghai  as  to  average  size  provided  the  fish  are  of  fair 
average  size,  firm,  and  good  in  colour. 

Leather 

SOLE 

Sole  leather  imported  into  Hongkong  for  distribution  to  South  China  and 
Northern  China  amounted  in  value  in  1919  to  £909,206;  in  1920,  to  £1,251,963; 
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in  1921,  to  £811,249;  and  in  1922,  to  £579,282.  These  imports  were  supplied 
chiefly  by  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States,  French 
Indo-China,  Burmah,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Australia.  Except  in  1920  and 
1921,  when  Canada  supplied  to  the  value  of  £520  and  £804  respectively,  she  has 
not  figured  in  the  returns. 

The  quality  of  the  leather  supplied  is  of  a  very  inferior  grade.  For  that 
reason  Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  sell  practically  no 
sole  leather  to  Hong  Kong.  Its  landed  cost  is  from  G.$0.30  to  G.10.35  per  lb. 
In  order  to  retain  the  trade,  Australia  ships  to  this  market  on  consignment. 

UPPER  LEATHER 

The  value  of  imported  upper  leather  amounted  to  £74,410  in  1919,  £130,- 
809  in  1920,  £77,621  in  1921,  and  £100,247  in  1922.  The  bulk  was  supplied  by 
tanneries  of  the  United  States.  Price  is  keeping  Canadian  exporters  out  of  the 
market,  as  their  leather  is  from  20  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  American. 

Patent  leather  is  rapidly  coming  into  favour  amongst  Chinese  ladies  who, 
in  cities  such  as  Hongkong  and  Canton,  are  wearing  shoes.  The  leather  must 
be  a  good  patent  which  will  not  crack.  It  is  imported  in  sides  16  to  22  square 
feet.  Black  is  the  most  popular,  although  the  Cherry  brown  is  a  good  seller. 
Like  all  the  upper  leathers  imported,  the  patents  are  "  C  "  grade,  light  medium 
standard,  with  an  equal  finish  to  the  best  grades  but  with  more  holes  and  cuts 
in  the  hide.    The  black  patent  C.L.M.  grade  sells  for  about  GJ0.30  per  sq.  ft. 

In  the  ordinary  uppers  the  calf,  buck  and  sides  are  all  good  sellers.  The 
boarded  calf  in  black  and  colour  of  C.L.M. .grade  sells  for  G.$0.32  per  lb.  and 
buck  white  and  coloured  for  GJ0.30.  The  boarded  sides  in  smooth  black  and 
colour  arc  also  in  demand  at  G. $0.30,  but  in  this  class  of  goods,  the  same  as 
in  the  oilier  upper  and  sole  leathers,  the  grade  required  is  very  low — at  the 
best  third-grade. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Leather  boots  and  shoes  imported  into  Hongkong  during  1922  were  valued 
at  £16,135,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  being  credited  with 
£7,852  and  £6,414  respectively,  and  Canada  with  £1,087.  The  market  is  small, 
as  the  Chinese  shoemakers  can  turn  out  a  pair  of  shoes  to  measure  for  less 
than  the  foreign  shoes  cost  laid  down.  That  has  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
importations,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Chinese-made  shoes  have  not  the  life 
of  the  foreign-made  products. 

By  the  majority  of  purchasers — apart  from  the  garrison  which  is  supplied 
by  army  and  navy  stores — the  English  last  is  preferred,  although  the  American- 
made  shoe,  due  to  its  lower  cost,  is  now  the  biggest  seller.  Canadian  shoes  on 
the  market  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  high  grade  to  meet  the  requirements.  The 
best  quality  shoe  at  the  lowest  price  is  wanted,  and  unless  it  is  supplied  none 
of  the  business  to  be  secured  will  result  in  orders  for  Canadian  firms. 

FLOUR  PRICES  IN  SINGAPORE 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  writes 
under  date  July  6  that  a  prominent  merchant  in  that  city  was  recently  quoted 
for  Australian  best  quality  flour  £13  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Singapore.  The 
freight  rate  from  Australia  to  Singapore  ranges  around  £3  per  ton.  To  put 
Canadian  flour  on  the  market,  in  addition  to  competitive  prices,  two  points  are 
essential.  The  first  is,  a  distinctive  and  appealing  "  chop  "  for  the  Chinese  who 
really  control  all  the  trade.  The  second  is  to  send  samples,  backed,  if  these 
please,  with  a  small  trial  shipment,  that  must  be  distributed  practically  gratis. 
In  this  manner  a  recent  new  "  chop  "  of  Australian  flour  has  attempted  to  gain 
a  footing  on  the  market.  All  flours  should  be  put  on  this  market  through 
reputable  European  houses. 
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SUPPLIES  FOR  MALAYAN  RUBBER  ESTATES 

Trade  Cofya&ssioNEB  A.  B.  Muddiman 
I 

Singapore,  July  2,  1923.  -One  of  the  largest  businesses  in  the  chief  commer- 
cial  trading  centres  in  British  Malaya  is  selling  equipment,  supplies,  etc.,  to  the 
rubb<  r  estates.  During  the  boom  years  this  made  money  move  very  freely;  but, 
Dg  to  tl  e  -lump  in  rubber  and  the  restriction  on  export,  owners  of  rubber 
estates  are  endeavouring  to  restrict  their  buying.  For  the  same  reason  few  new 
estates  are  being  planted. 

For  marketing  goods  for  these  estates  the  best  way  is  to  arrange  for  an 
agency,  if  possible,  with  one  of  the  merchant  houses  in  Singapore,  Kuala  Lumpur 
or  Penang  or  some  other  centre.  The /reason  for  this  is,  that  the  planter  does 
do1  buy  direct  but  from  a  large  merchant  house  in  his  local  centre.  There  are 
two  types  of  plantations:  (1)  the  European,  (2)  Oriental.  The  European  estates 
can  be  sub-divided  into  two  classes.  The  majority  are  owned  by  big  companies 
Boated  in  London  and  more  or  less  tied  up  as  a  rule  with  the  large  Singapore 
merchant  houses  for  obtaining  their  supplies  and  selling  their  rubber.  The  other 
class  is  very  small  and  consists  of  the  small  private  independent  planter  who 
owns  his  own  estate.  The  tendency  is  for  the  companies  tfo  absorb  the  private 
individual;  while  in  these  bad  times  there  are  few  new  recruits  to  the  private 
independent  planter  class. 

After  many  interviews  and  having  seen  a  number  of  rubber  plantations, 
the  writer  offers  a  few  notes  on  the  various  articles  he  has  seen  in  use.  It  must 
be  understood  that  local  conditions  vary,  and  what  is  used  in  one  area  by  an 
estate  may  not  be  used  on  another  in  a  different  area.  Therefore  some  of  the 
statements  that  the  writer  has  received  from  planters  included  in  this  report  are 
not  true  of  all  the  areas.  With  this  reservation,  a  brief  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  in  use,  with  the  exception  of  rubber  cases,  has  been  given. 

MACHINERY 

All  the  machines  in  use  on  the  rubber  estates  such  as  mangles  and  other 
machines  are  English  like  those  manufactured  by  F.  Shaw  and  D.  Bridge.  The 
demand  for  new  machines  is  dependent  on  the  opening  up  of  new  rubber  estates. 
Machines,  mangles,  etc.,  only  require  an  occasional  renewal  of  bushes  and  rolls, 
etc.  The  trade  is  entirely  slack  at  the  present  moment,  and,  as  far  as  the 
writer  can  see,  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  English  manufacturers  who  make 
this  particular  line  of  machinery.  This  demand  has  little  interest  for  Canadian 
machinery  manufacturers  at  the  present  time. 

PACKING  FOR  PUMPS 

Greasy  hemp  is  used  by  the  bulk  of  the  estates. 

VALVES   OR  WATER  COCKS 

The  trouble  with  the  average  water  cock  or  valve  on  sale  here  used  for 
controlling  water  is  that  it  leaks.  A  Scottish  planter  states  that  every  two 
months  or  so  he  has  to  readjust  the  ordinary  English-made  water  valve  on  sale 
in  Kuala  Lumpur.  He  had  been  in  Canada  at  one  time,  and  remembered  a  well- 
known  Canadian  valve  and  ordered  one  out  from  England.  The  Canadian  valve 
in  question,  though  much  more  expensive  than  the  average  valve  on  sale  here, 
gave  complete  satisfaction.  It  was  used  for  four  years  without  any  trouble.  Very 
shortly.it  is  hoped,  through  a  connection  suggested  by  this  office,  this  valve  will 
be  on*  sale  direct  in  this  market.    Its  sale,  however,  will  probably  at  first  be 
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limited  to  the  first-class  European  estates.  The  small  planter,  and  the  Chinese  in 
particular,  are  to-day  only  buying  the  cheapest  goods  they  can  obtain.  Indeed, 
the  average  non-British-born  planter— and  they  are  a  very  hexterogeneous 
population  of  many  nationalities — has  perhaps  a  good  way  to  go  before  his 
purchases  are  made-  on  a  sound  economical  basis,  for  often  the  cheapest  article, 
in  an  overpowering  climate  like  this,  though  attractive  to  the  man  with  small 
capital,  is  not  the  best,  when  the  necessity  of  continuous  replacement  is  borne 
in  mind. 

The  standard  sizes  for  valves  include  -J -inch,  f-inch,  1-inch,  1^-inch, 
l^-inch,  2-inch,  2^-inch  and  3-inch.  Only  in  isolated  instances  is  a  size  above 
3  inches  in  use.  Sizes  lj-inch,  2^-mch  and  2|-inch  are  not,  so  far  as  the  writer 
has  yet  seen,  in  use. 

BOX  STRAPPING 

A  large  amount  of  box  strapping  comes  in  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
writer  sees  no  reason,  if  prices  are  competitive,  why  Canada  should  not  have  a 
share  of  this  trade.    Local  representation  will  be  necessary. 

There  is  relatively  quite  a  large  quantity  used,  as  this  metal  strapping  is 
put  on  all  rubber  cases.  The  size  wanted  is  -f-inch  and  no  other  as  a  substitute. 
The  American  make  most  seen  is  Cary's.  It  comes  in  reels  of  10  pounds  with  a 
length  of  300  feet.  As  approximately  fifteen  feet  of  strapping  is  used  per  case, 
a  reel  should  suffice  for  the  strapping  of  twenty  cases.  No  wiring  or  wiring 
machines  are  used;  hand  labour  in  the  Orient  is  much  cheaper. 

WIRE  NAILS 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  wire  nails,  particularly  for  the  nailing  of 
cases,  and  from  time  to  time  Canadian  nails  have  come  in  usually  through 
English  merchant  houses.  This  is  a  line,  if  Canadian  manufacturers  ever 
consider  group  representation  in  this  area  by  a  Canadian  representative — which 
the  writer  strongly  advocates — which  must  not  be  overlooked,  Canadian  wire 
nails  would  then  have  a  good  opportunity  of  becoming  known  for  the  excellent 
product  they  are,  and  thus  create  a  demand  for  themselves,  as  Canadian-made 
wire  nails. 

Generally  speaking,  size  H-inch  is  used  for  nailing  up  the  rubber  cases, 
while  for  general  estate  building  purposes,  the  sizes  from  2-inch  to  6-inch  are 
in  use.  Some  idea  of  the  demand  for  nails  (size  1-J-inch)  for  nailing  the  rubber 
cases  can  be  gauged  when  it  is  remembered  that  approximately  half  a  pound 
of  these  nails  are  driven  in  a  single  case.  No  nailing  machines  are  used,  as 
here  again  hand  labour  is  cheaper  than  machinery.  One  planter,  slightly  more 
enterprising  than  the  average,  has  estimated  that  it  costs  him  one  Straits  Settle- 
ments cent  per  case  for  labour  for  making  up  and  nailing.  In  most  factories 
the  average  packer  gets  45  cents  (S.S.)  a  day,  and  makes  up  roughly  40  cases. 

Certain  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  regarding  shipping  nails  to  this 
market:  (a)  Do  not  substitute  any  other  sizes  than  those  demanded;  if  what  is 
asked  for  is  not  on  hand,  do  not  ship  at  all;  (b)  In  regard  to  packing,  what  is 
wanted  is  50-pound  and  100-pound  kegs;  (c)  The  following  sizes  are  shipped  in 
bv  most  merchant  houses  in  Singapore  dealing  in  this  line:  1^-inch  by  13  G., 
If-inch  by  12  G.,  lf-inch  by  13  G.,  2-inch  by  11  G.,  2i-inch  by  11  G.,  2i-inch 
by  10  G.,  2i-inch  by  11  G.,  3-inch  by  8  G.,  3i-inch  by  7  G.,  4-inch  by  6  G.. 
5^-inch  by  6  G.,  5-inch  by  5  G.  The  majority  of  houses  buy  from  England 
where  they  get,  without  regard  to  origin,  the  cheapest  prevailing  prices,  whether 
the  nails  are  Belgian,  United  States,  Canadian,  German,  Dutch  or  French.  The 
manufacturer  is  recommended  to  try  marketing  them  through  his  London  agent 
with  the  London  offices  of  the  merchant  houses  of  Singapore,  a  list  of  which  can 
be  consulted  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa. 
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LATEX  CUPS 

re  are  all  sorts  of  latex  cup-  in  use.    Many  of  the  crude  glazed  earthen- 
made  locally,  and  this  industry  is  on  the  increase.    White  porce- 
lain  cup-  are  brought  in  chiefly  from  Japan,  and  at  the  moment  retail  to  the 
,!  approximately  $45  (Straits  Settlements)  per  1,000.   Brown  glazed 
•    are  favoured  by  the  Chinese  planters  on  account  of  cheapness, 
made  locally,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  retail  around  $20  (S.S.) 
per  1,000.    Some  estates  use  glass  cups,  but  they  are  expensive. 

r      '  alt  with  all  these  types  is  that  they  are  fragile.    There  is  an  enor- 
akage  in  the  field.    What  is  wanted  is  a  cheap  aluminium  latex  cup 
around  $40  (S.S.)  per  1,000.    The  advantage  for  such  a  line  is  that 
is  unbreakable.    There  are  German  and  Japanese  aluminium  cups  on  the 
The  fault,  planter-  say,  is  that  they  are  too  expensive.    The  small 
planter  can  only  make  a  small  outlay,  and  more  particuarly  so  in  times  like 
'it.    The  only  real  opportunity  is  for  an  aluminium  cup  at  a  cut-throat 
[1  should  be  spun,  light  but  durable.    To  push  it,  advertising  would  be 
necessary,  and  this  last  should  centre  round  the  idea  that  here  is  a  metal  cup 
iap  as  the  earthenware  which  will  not  break.    Breakage  costs  with  exact 
data  should  be  given.    Glass  latex  cups,  though  used  on  some  estates,  are 
considers  1  expensive. 

PUMPS 

py  small  estate  has  at  least  one  pump.  It  is  the  ordinary  plunger  pump 
and  is  often  an  American  Myer  or  a  Gould.  The  sizes  most  in  use  are  1,000  and 
2.000  imperial  gallons  per  hour.-  Demand  to-day,  for  reasons  already  stated,  is 
below  normal. 

BELTING 

For  small  sizes,  balata  belting  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  use.  The  objec- 
tion to  leather  is  the  malevolent  climate.  The  writer  has  not  so  far  seen  a 
Leather  belt  in  use  to  any  extent  in  the  rubber  factories.  The  best  type  of  belt- 
in  2.  according  to  one  planter,  who  has  had  considerable  mechanical  engineering 
experience,  was  woven  or  camel's  hair.  He  stated  he  would  not  have  any  other 
in  his  factory,  but  that  may  have  been  personal  whim. 

POWER  ENGINES 

There  are  two  types  of  power  engines  in  use  on  the  estates:  (1)  a  crude 
oil  semi-Diesel  or  (2)  a  suction  gas  engine  constructed  to  burn  charcoal.  The 
horse-powers  employed  in  the  average  factory  is  from  25  to  75. 

This  trade  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  English  manufacturers  since 
rubber  factories  started  up  in  British  Maiaya.  There  appears  to  be  small  hope 
nadian  competition  for  the  moment.  The  whole  of  this  trade  is  very  slack, 
as  under  restriction  of  exports  and  the  slump  in  rubber  few,  if  any,  new  fac- 
tories are  starting  up,  while  in  going  factories  business  is  limited  to  part  replace- 
ments. 

PIPING 

The  bulk  of  the  piping  used  is  galvanized  iron,  while  there  is  a  little  black 
to  be  found.  One  Canadian  manufacturer  has  received  orders  through  this 
office.  Permanent  representation  is  what  is  required.  Manufacturers  should 
forward  their  discounts  regularly  and,  in  view  of  the  distance  of  this  market 
from  Canada,  fix  definite  future  dates,  if  possible,  for  discount  changes,  and  for- 
ward prior  to  that  date  these  changes.  If  this  is  impossible,  a  cable  code  should 
be  arranged  with  their  agents  covering  this  most  important  item. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS 

In  the  rubber  factories  the  three  chemicals  in  general  use  are  acetic  acid 
(which,  like  Canadian  acetic,  must  be  always  free  from  copper  content),  sodium 
sulphite,  and  sodium  bisulphite.  A  little  sulphuric  acid  is  used  for  crepe,  but 
not  for  sheet,  as  it  is  hydroscopic  and  draws,  it  is  said,  mould. 

In  regard  to  Canadian  acetic  acid,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  it  is  coming 
in  here  again;  but  the  high  price  of  acetic  acid  to-day  is  causing  rubber  growers' 
associations  to  look  for  substitutes.  At  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Agri-Horticultural 
Association  show  on  June  30  a  substitute,  sodium  silico-fluoride,  was  being 
shown,  which  is  understood  to  be  in  its  experimental  stage.  On  a  unit  basis, 
and  considering  the  present  high  price  for  acetic  acid,  the  planter  must  spend 
19  cents  (S.S.)  for  acetic  acid,  whereas  sodium  silico-fluoride  for  a  similar  piece 
of  work  only  runs  14  cents  (S.S.).  One  pound  of  sodium  silico-fluoride  goes  to 
150  latex. 

DINNER  PAILS  FOR  BRITISH  MALAYA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  June  14,  1923. — As  this  office  has  recently  received  several  cata- 
logues and  letters  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  enamelled  ware,  the  dinner 
pail  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  why  the  Canadian  product  will  find  it 
difficult  to  get  in  here.  Canadian  enamelled  ware  is  a  highly  finished  article, 
but  its  price  is  beyond  the  purchasing  powers  of  the  native  community.  Prices 
will  have  to  fall  before  a  satisfactory  attempt  can  be  made  to  attack  the  dinner 
pail  trade  in  British  Malaya. 

The  European  dinner  carriers  on  sale  have  four  compartments.  White- 
and-blue  and  white  have  been  sold,  but  those  favoured  now  have  a  coloured 
ground  with  a  Majolica  floral  pattern.  They  are  imported  from  Germany, 
Holland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  They  are  packed  in  cases  containing  3  dozen  in 
three  assorted  sizes,  and  the  selling  price  per  dozen  is  $28  to  $30  (Mexican). 
They  are  used  both  by  coolies  in  the  plantations  and  by  Chinese  girls  in  the 
rubber  factories  and  canneries.  The  Japanese  makes  are  the  same  size  as 
above,  but  of  very  inferior  quality.  Their  selling  price  per  dozen  is  from  $18 
to  $20  (Mexican). 

In  the  hardware  trade  in  the  Middle  East  there  are  two  distinct  markets  to 
appeal  to:  (1)  the  relatively  small  European  and  wealthy  Chinese  communi- 
ties, the  large  industries,  railways  and  European  estates,  who  usually  require 
the  higher  grade  articles,  and  (2)  dealers  for  the  bazaar  trade.  Outside  showy 
appearance  counts  more  in  this  trade  than  durability,  but  not  so  much  as  in 
the  old  days,  for  the  natives  are  becoming  more  discriminating  in  their  pur- 
chases. 

MILAN  SAMPLE  FAIR 

A.  F.  MacEachern,  assistant  trade  commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  August  7,  1923,  that  the  total  value  of  the  business  transacted  at  the 
Fouith  Milan  Sample  Fair,  which  was  held  at  Milan  from  April  15  to  April  27, 
1923,  amounted  to  some  740,267,095  lire.  At  the  annual  general  meeting  held  on 
July  23,  the  president  stated  that  thi(s  represented  an  increase  of  some  238 
million  lire  over  the  total  business  resultant  from  the  fair  of  last  year.  Some 
2,487  firms,  representing  14  different  nations,  participated  directly  in  the  fair, 
and  products  of  29  nations  were  exhibited.  Foreign  participation  amounted  to 
21.45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  exhibitors,  and  the  countries  directly 
represented  were  the  following — the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France, 
Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Finland,  Jugo-Slavia,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland  and  Hungary. 
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MARKET  FOR  POWDERED  MILK  IN  BELGIUM 


Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 


July  IS.  1923.-  Large  quantities  of  powdered  milk  are  consumed 
in  Belgium,  chieily  through  the  chocolate  industry,  which  generally  uses  whole 
•     Skim  milk  powder  is  used  for  ice-cream  and  by  pastry  makers. 
The  imports  of  powdered  milk  into  Belgium  during  the  first  rive  months  of 
1923  v.  err  as  follows: — 


Holland,  it  will  be  noted,  is  easily  the  largest  supplier  of  powdered  milk 
to  I'm  Igium,    Tins  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Holland  is  essentially  an  agri- 
mi  milk-producing  country  contiguous  to  Belgium,  from  the  interior 
of  which  delivery  can  be  made  to  any  part  of  the  latter  country  in  less  than 

two  days. 

One  of  the  foremost  chocolate-making  concerns  in  Belgium  is  at  present 
p;  ying  for  Dutch  powdered  whole  milk,  from  5  to  5.40  frs.  (according  to 
exchange  fluctuations)  per  kilo  c.i.f.  Antwerp.  Taking  an  average  price  of 
5.20  frs.  per  kilo  at  to-day's  rate  of  exchange  (19.50  frs.  to  the  $),  this  would 
wi  rk  out  at  27  Canadian  cents  per  kilo  c.i.f.  Antwerp.  Shipments  are  made 
chiefly  in  barrels  of  50  kilos  net  (112  lbs.=50.78  kilos),  but  sometimes  in 
cases. 

There  arc  one  or  two  Belgian  firms  producing  powdered  milk,  but  the 
price  (7.50  frs.  per  kilo)  is  considerably  above  the  price  of  the  Dutch  product. 
The  Belgian  powder,  wdiich  contains  24  per  cent  fat,  enjoys  a  certain  sale 
amongst  confectioners  and  householders,  but  the  real  competition  is  that  from 
Holland.  One  of  the  Belgian  firms  referred  to  also  specializes  in  powdered  milk 
for  babies  as  a  substitute  for  mother's  milk,  food  preparations  for  invalids, 
lacteal  flour,  chocolate  milk-powder,  etc.  Prices  and  literature  concerning  these 
preparations  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

A  year  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  powdered  milk  from  New 
Zealand  into  Belgium  at  the  price  of  65s.  per  cwt.  (112  lbs.),  but  at  this  price, 
coupled  with  the  length  of  time  taken  to  get  the  goods  from  New  Zealand!  to 
Belgium  (seven  to  eight  weeks),  business  was  impossible. 

Milk  powder  is  allowed  into  Belgium  duty  free,  but  a  new  bill  revising  the 
customs  tariffs  is  about  to  come  before  Parliament  and  should  it  pass,  as  there 
is  every  likelihood  that  it  will,  the  rates  for  milk  powder  will  be: — 

1.  Without  the  addition  of  sugar   Frs.  12. -per  100  kgs.  min. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  sugar   "    30.-  "  " 

The  most  practical  way  to  quote  is  c.i.f.  Antwerp.  Naturally  every  Belgian 
buyer  would  prefer  to  receive  quotations  in  francs,  but  the  instability  of  the 
exchange  makes  this  method  impossible  and  the  only  way  to  quote  is  in  Cana- 
dian funds. 

The  present  high  rate  of  the  Canadian  dollar  is  of  course  not  conducive 
to  businn  ss,  but  Holland  is  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  for  every  rise  in  the 
dollar  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  Dutch  florin  and  the 
Belgian  buyer  consequently  has  to  pay  more  for  the  Dutch  product. 


KLlos 


Francs 
2,420,917 
551 ,708 
233,762 
58,606 
25,524 


Holland  ..  .. 
Great  Britain 
iVnnmik  ..  . 

France  . . 
Switzerland  .. 


386,567 
68,354 
27,649 
10,256 
5,427 
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ITALIAN  TRADE  DURING  1922 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F.  MacEachern 

Milan,  July  25,  1923. — Trade  statistics  published  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment show  that  Italy's  total  trade,  exclusive  of  that  in  precious  metals,  amounted 
to  25,021  million  lire  during  the  calendar  year  1922.  Of  this  amount,  imports 
accounted  for  15,728  million  lire,  and  exports  were  valued  at  9,293  million  lire. 
While  Italy's  total  trade  of  last  year  showed  a  decrease  of  4,260  million  lire,  as 
compared  with  the  returns  for  1921,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  her  adverse 
trade  balance,  which  amounted  to  10,834  million  lire  in  1921,  was  reduced  to 
6,435  million  lire  in  1922,  representing  a  reduction  of  40-6  per  cent  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1922.  This  notable  reduction  in  Italy's 
adverse  trade  balance  is,  however,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  decreased  importa- 
tion, as,  while  Italian  exports  during  1922  showed  an  increase  of  some  69  million 
lire  compared  with  the  figures  for  1921,  Italy's  imports  decreased  from  a  total 
of  20,058  million  lire  in  1921  to  15,728  million  lire  in  1922. 

As  her  exports  amounted  to  51-9  per  cent  of  her  imports,  Italy  expended 
almost  double  the  amount  of  money  in  purchasing  her  requirements  in  foreign 
countries  during  1922  that  she  received  for  exports  sold  abroad  during  the  same 
period. 

As  the  classification  of  Italian  trade  upon  which  this  report  is  based  has 
been  in  use  only  since  July,  1921,  no  comparative  figures  for  the  whole  of  that 
year  are  available.  The  statistics  of  fish  shipments  from  Canada  include  those 
from  Newfoundland.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  inconclusiveness  of  these  statis- 
tics, although  the  returns  do  not  credit  Canada  with  having  supplied  Italy  with 
any  rubber  commodities,  Italian  warehouses  carry  large  and  steadily  moving 
stocks  of  a  well-known  Canadian  brand. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Italy's  imports  and  exports  during 
the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1922. 

Imports  Exports 
(000,000's  omitted)    (000,000's  omitted) 


(1)  Animals,  food  products  and  tobacco   5,356  2,142 

(2)  Seeeds,  fruits,  animal  and  vegetable  oil   636  173 

(3)  Textile  materials  and  their  manufacturings   3,663  4,360 

(4)  Metals  and  their  manufacturings   1,452  680 

(5)  Non-metallic  minerals   1,613  351 

(6)  Lumber,  straw,  cork,  etc   465  155 

(7)  Chemical  products   1,225  408 

(8)  Miscellaneous   1,318  1,024 


15,728  9,293 


The  principal  items  of  Italian  imports  comprise:  (1)  cereals,  (2)  raw  cotton, 
(3)  coal,  (4)  wool  and  horse  hair,  (5)  mineral  oils,  (6)  raw  silk  and  artificial 
silk.  Cereals  represented  about  23  per  cent  of  the  imports  during  year  1922; 
raw  cotton  about  12  per  cent;  coal  about  9  per  cent;  wool  and  horse  hair  about 
5  per  cent;  raw  silk  and  artificial  silk  about  3^  per  cent. 

The  total  quantities  of  Italian  importations  during  the  twelve  months 
ended  December  31,  1922,  of  those  commodities  in  which  Canadian  exporters 
should  be  -interested,  are  shown  hereunder,  together  with  the  percentages  of 
totals  supplied  by  the  principal  contributing  countries. 

Horses  (No.  35,806). — Jugo-Slavia,  53  per  cent;  Germany,  30;  Hungary,  12  per  cent. 

Cattle  (No.  119,248). — Jugo-Slavia,  40  per  cent;  Germany,  17;  Switzerland,  10;  Den- 
mark, 9;  Tunisia,  9  per  cent. 

Meat,  fresh  and  frozen  (24,073  metric  tons). — Brazil,  30  per  cent;  Jugo-Slavia,  27; 
Argentina,  21 ;  Hungary,  13  per  cent. 

Meat,  Prepared  (1,165  metric  tons). — Erithrea,  49  per  cent;  Jugo-Slavia,  31;  Hungary,  10; 
United  States,  1  per  cent. 
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Meat  /  .  784   cietric  tons).— Belgium,  88  per  cent;  Austria,  4  per  cent. 

Butter  U.301  metric  tons). — Argentina,  83  per  cent;  Australia,  8  per  cent. 
Chttst'  (,7.00S  metric  tonsV— Switzerland,  41  per  cent;  Argentina,  37  per  cent. 
<  3637]  metric  tons).    Canada  and  Newfoundland,  33  per  cent;  Great  Britain, 

19;  V  rway,  18;  Frame,  16;  United  States,  8;  Denmark,  4  per  cent. 

S    ckfish  (12.271  metric  tons). — Norway,  94  per  cent;  United  States,  1  per  cent, 
v."), 70.")  metric  tons). — Great  Britain,  92  per  cent;  Norway,  6  per  cent. 

(5,068  metric  ions).    Great  Britain,  41  per  cent;  Spain, 39;  Portugal, 6; 
Juiio-SLivia,  -1  per  cent. 

I  choviea  in  brine  (11,007  metric  tons). — Spain,  70  per  cent;  Portugal, 
■_v ;  Algeria,  0  per  cent. 

s  35,020  metric  tons). — United  States,  08  per  cent;  Dutch  East  Indies,  12;  Czecho- 

slovakia. 7;  Brazil,  6  per  cent. 

Wheat,  Hard  (505,566  metric  tons). — United  States,  74  per  cent;  Canada,  23;  Australia, 
1*;  Argentina,  \  per  cent. 

Soft  (2,175,736  metric  tons). — United  States,  64  per  cent;  Australia,  25;  Argentina, 
0;  Canada,  4;  Roumania,  i  per  cent. 

B  '<  7  (26,960  metric  tons).-  -Czecho-Slovakia,  60  per  cent;  Germany,  15;  United  States, 
9;  Hungary,  7  per  cent. 

.'  ti  (504,454  metric  tons). — Argentina,  63  per  cent;  Roumania,  22;  United  States,  1 
per  cent. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  (22,377  metric  tons). — United  States,  81  per  cent;  Greece,  7; 
Bulgaria.  5  per  cent. 

1  ■      (1,792  metric  tons'). — United  States,  74  per  cent;  Brazil,  25  per  cent. 

Bacont  unsmoked  (451  metric  tons). — Jugo-Slavia,  45  per  cent;  United  States,  37  per 
cent. 

Fats,  Animal,  non-edible  (11,043  metric  tons). — Great  Britain,  49  per  cent;  United 
States,  32;  Belgium,  7  per  cent. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods  (2,385  metric  tons). — Great  Britain,  58  per  cent;  Germany,  12; 
Fiance,  9;  Switzerland,  7;  United  States,  1  per  cent. 

Woollen  Piece  Goods  (2,263  metric  tons). — Great  Britain,  44  per  cent;  France,  28;  Ger- 
many, 17  per  cent. 

Scrap  Iron  (296.405  metric  tons). — France,  54  per  cent;  Switzerland,  9;  Great  Britain, 
5;  European  Turkey,  4  per  cent. 

Pig  Iron  (135,782  metric  tons). — Great  Britain,  48  per  cent;  France,  26;  Austria,  4; 
Spain,  4 ;  United  States,  1  per  cent. 

Iron  and  Steel  in  Bars  and  Rods  (22,358  metric  tons). — France,  33  per  cent;  Belgium, 
21;  Austria,  14;  Germany,  11;  Great  Britain,  9;  United  States,  5  per  cent. 

Iron  and  Steel  in  Sheets  (13,734  metric  tons). — Germany,  27  per  cent;  Great  Britain, 
25;  United  States,  23;  Austria,  18  per  cent. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures  (16,637  metric  tons). — Great  Britain,  78  per  cent;  United 
States,  12;  Germany,  7  per  cent. 

Machine  Tools  (3,267  metric  tons). — Germany,  91  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  1^;  Austria, 
H ;  France,  1£ ;  Switzerland,  1 ;  United  States,  \  per  cent. 

Agricultural  Machinery  (6,908  metric  tons). — Germany,  71  per  cent;  Austria,  12;  Bel- 
gium. 5;  United  States,  4  per  cent. 

Sewing  Machines  (2,377  metric  tons). — Germany,  49  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  47;  Austria, 
2;  United  States,  1  per  cent. 

Coal  (9.135,747  metric  tons). — Great  Britain,  63  per  cent;  Germany,  30;  France,  4£; 
United  States,  1  per  cent. 

Cement  (57,257  metric  tons). — Jugo-Slavia,  75  per  cent;  Austria,  12;  France,  4;  Ger- 
many, 3^-  per  cent. 

Lumber  (846,501  metric  tons). — Jugo-Slavia,  40  per  cent;  Austria,  33;  Germany,  15; 
United  States,  7  per  cent. 

Furniture,  not  upholstered  (3,123  metric  tons). — Great  Britain,  30  per  cent;  Austria,  29; 
Czecho-Slovakia,  19;  Germany,  8  per  cent. 

Resin  (20,452  metric  tons). — France,  35  per  cent;  United  States,  18;  Greece,  17;  Spain, 
11  per  cent. 

Cat  lie  Soda   (23,261  metric  tons). — France,  59  per  cent;  United  States,  30;  Great 

Britain.  4  per  cent. 

Hides,  Tanned  (2,881  metric  tons) .—Germany,  39  per  cent;  France,  19;  United  States, 

8  per  cent. 

Pneumatic  Tires  (1,208  metric  tons). — France,  42  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  33;  Germany, 

9  per  cent. 

Chemical  Wood  Pulp  (80,413  metric  tons). — Sweden,  34  per  cent;  Germany,  25;  Austria, 
18;  Czecho-Slovakia,  10;  Norway,  5;  Switzerland,  3;  Jugo-Slavia,  H;  Canada,  i  per  cent. 

Paper,  not  coated  (34,452  metric  tons). — Germany,  56  per  cent;  Austria,  25;  Czecho- 
slovakia, 9;  Switzerland,  4  per  cent. 
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Pianos  (No.  3,281). — Germany,  85  per  cent;  Austria,  10;  Czecho-Slovakia,  2  per  cent. 

Boots  and  Shoes  of  Leather  (327,026  pairs). — United  States,  35  per  cent;  Germany,  19; 
Switzerland,  17;  Austria,  13;  Czecho-Slovakia,  8;  France,  H;  Great  Britain,  1  per  cent. 

Electric  Lamp  Bulb  (No.  14,331,906). — Holland,  41  per  cent;  Germany,  24;  Austria,  19; 
Switzerland,  10  per  cent. 

Electric  Transformers  (1,155  metric  tons). — Germany,  76  per  cent;  United  States,  12 
per  cent. 

Electrical  Machinery,  other  (1,830  metric  tons). — Germany,  74  per  cent;  Austria,  8; 
Great  Britain,  5;  United  States,  1£  per  cent. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  Argentina  supplied  the  greater  part 
of  Italy's  imports  of  butter,  and  almost  as  much  cheese  as  came  from  Switzer- 
land. While  Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  credited  with  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  importation  of  codfish,  Norway  furnished  practically  all  of  the 
stock-fish  imported  and  Great  Britain  exported  almost  the  whole  of  Italy's 
foreign  purchases  of  herrings.  While  the  United  States  is  credited  with  having 
supplied  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  sugar  imported,  a  certain 
percentage  of  this  is  doubtless  of  Canadian  origin  forwarded  through  New  York. 
For  the  same  reason  Canada  also  loses  credit,  in  Italian  statistics,  in  respect  of 
hard  and  soft  wheat,  in  both  of  which  commodities  the  United  States  is  shown 
as  having  been  far  and  away  the  largest  supplier.  In  unsmoked  bacon,  Jugo- 
slavia took  the  lead,  while  the  United  States  furnished  something  over  one- 
third  of  the  total  imported,  and  approximately  three-quarters  of  Italy's  imports 
of  lard  came  from  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain  was  the  leading  source  of  supply  in  cotton  piece  goods,  fur- 
nishing 'about  five  times  as  great  an  amount  of  this  commodity  as  did  Germany, 
and  her  contribution  of  woollen  piece  goods  was  about  equal  to  that  of  Germany 
and  France  combined.  Great  Britain  furnished  about  half  of  Italy's  total 
foreign  requirements  of  pig-iron,  while  France  and  Belgium  divided  the  prin- 
cipal honours  in  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods.  In  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
Great  Britain  supplied  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  total.  Although  per- 
centages of  totals  of  iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  sheets,  and  manufactures  supplied 
by  the  United  States  were  comparatively  small,  the  fact  that  a  share  of  this 
trade  was  of  transatlantic  origin,  in  the  face  of  such  keen  European  competition, 
would  indicate  that  determined  Canadian  efforts  in  these  lines  might  well  prove 
worth  while,  more  especially  so  should  present  exchange  conditions  become  so 
readjusted  as  to  permit  of  a  more  equal  basis  of  competition. 

Germany  supplied  Italy  with  the  bulk  of  her  imports  of  machine  tools, 
agricultural  machinery,  tanned  hides,  uncoated  paper,  and  pianos,  and  Jugo- 
slavia furnished  three-quarters  of  Italy's  importations  of  cement  and  two-fifths 
of  her  lumber  requirements.  Three-fifths  of  the  caustic  soda  imported  into  Italy 
during  last  year  was  supplied  by  France,  while  the  United  States  was  responsible 
for  three-tenths  of  the  total  imported.  France  and  Great  Britain  together 
exported  three-quarters  of  Italy's  imported  pneumatic  tires,  while  Germany 
supplied  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total  imported. 

Sweden  and  Germany  together  furnished  three-fifths  of  the  80,413  metric 
tons  of  chemical  wood-pulp  imported  by  Italy  during  1922,  while  Canada  is 
shown  as  having  supplied  only  \  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  fact  that  even  this 
small  quantity  was  placed  in  this  market  would  indicate  the  possibilities  of  con- 
tinued endeavour.  The  success  of  the  United  States  in  having  placed  some 
196,216  pairs  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  in  Italy  last  year  should  stimulate  Cana- 
dian efforts  in  this  direction. 

Italy's  best  customers 

Analysis  of  Italy's  trade  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1922  disclosed  the 
fact  that  France,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany 
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were  Italy's  best  customers,  taking  precedence  in  the  order  named,  while  the 
i  ;  Sti  tes  stands  out  as  the  largest  supplier  of  Italy's  import  requirements, 
21  W  per  cent  of  her  total  imports  being  shown  as  obtained  from  the  United 
l  Ireat  Britain,  receiving  credit  for  furnishing  12-85  per  cent  of  Italy's 
total  importations,  takes  second  place,  while  Germany  with  8  per  cent,  and 
France  with  7  per  cent  of  the  total  rank  next  in  importance  as  sources  of  foreign 
supplies,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  following  table: — 

Imported  from   Exported  to  Difference 


(Million  lire)  (Million  lire)  (Million  lire) 

United  States   4,395  1,016  3,379 

GM  Britain   2,021  1,110  901 

KOwi   1,153  1,365  212 

tVinmny   1,259  969  290 

Switzerland   330  1,216  886 


AY! ale  it  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  United  States  sup- 
plied Italy's  imports  during  last  year  to  almost  as  great  a  valuation  as  the  total 
furnished  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  combined,  it  develops  that 
approximately  46  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  imports  which  entered 
Italy  during  the  calendar  year  1922  consisted- of  wheat,  and  that  wheat,  raw 
cotton,  mineral  oil.  raw  tobacco,  sugar,  maize,  oats,  and  fish  products  accounted 
for  SS  per  ce  nt  of  Italy's  total  importations  from  the  United  States  during  last 
year.  Although  the  official  Italian  trade  figures  credit  the  United  States  with 
having  supplied  74  per  cent  of  Italy's  imports  of  hard  wheat  as  against  23  per 
cent  from  Canada,  and  show  Canada's  contribution  to  the  soft  wheat  total  as 
oniy  4  per  cent  while  64  per  cent  is  listed  as  coming  from  the  United  States,  one 
is  inclined  to  suspect  that  Canada  originally  supplied,  though  perhaps  indirectly, 
a  larger  share  than  she  is  credited  with  of  these  commodities. 

1  he  fact  that  the  United  States  supplied  Italy  with  37  per  cent  of  her  total 
imports  of  unsmoked  bacon  leads  to  the  conviction  that  Canada  could,  through 
determined  effort,  secure  a  share  of  this  trade,  and  the  same  reasoning  is  equally 
applicable  as  regards  caustic  soda,  hides,  leather  boots  and  shoes,  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  etc. 

Cereals,  vegetable^,  etc.,  raw  cotton,  coal,  woollens,  etc.,  and  mineral  oils 
approximate  53  6  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  imports. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  ITALY 

.Wording  to  the  official  Italian  trade  returns,  only  12  per  cent  of  United 
§tai  -  i  xports  to  Italy  last  year  consisted  of  manufactured  articles,  the  prin- 
cipal of  winch  were  dried  vegetables,  cotton  and  wrool  manufactures,  raw  silk 
and  silk  manufactures,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  copper  and  zinc,  safety 
razors,  machinery  and  machinery  parts,  agricultural  implements,  motor  cycles, 
bicycles  and  parts,  lumber,  paraffin,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  other  organic  and 
inorganic  chemical  products;  boots,  shoes,  and  manufactures  of  leather  and 
rubber. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  trade  returns  compiled  by  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics  show 
that  Italy's  exports  to  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1922,  were 
valued  at  81. 387.370,  while  Canada's  exports  to  Italy  during  the  same  period 
were  valued  at  $15,335,818,  thus  showing  a  favourable  Canadian  trade  balance 
of  $13,948,448  for  last  fiscal  year. 

An  altogether  insufficient  conception  obtains  in  Canada  concerning  the 
opportunities  which  the  Italian  market  affords  for  Canadian  exporters.  That 
these  business  possibilities  are  attractive  is  evidenced  by  the  studied  attention 
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whicli  Italy's  requirements  receives  from  European  and  United  States  firms. 
Business  conditions  are  steadily  improving,  and  there  need  be  no  alarm  con- 
cerning the  stability  of  the  great  majority  of  Italian  houses  with  whom  Cana- 
dian firms  would  wish  to  do  business.  If  a  greater  number  of  Canadian  business 
men  were  to  visit  Italy,  a  desirable  correction  of  prevalent  misconceptions  would 
undoubtedly  result. 

Inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  are  constantly  received  by  this  office,  and 
among  the  more  recent  lines  in  which  valuable  connections  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Canadian  firms  might  be  mentioned  canned  salmon,  wallpaper,  rubber 
manufactures,  automobile  tires,  hides  and  leather. 

The  establishment  of  a  direct  steamship  service  between  Canada  and  the 
Mediterranean  would  do  much  to  encourage  trade,  and  should  serve  to  build 
up  an  ever-increasing  business.  In  the  absence  of  this,  however,  Canadian 
exporters  should  not  overlook  the  shipping  facilities  afforded  through  New  York. 

It  has  been  frequently  urged,  and  requires  to  be  repeated,  that  price  quota- 
tions should  be  c.i.f.  Italian  port,  and  that,  lacking  competent  Italian  correspon- 
dents, the  French  language  should  be  used  by  Canadian  exporters  in  addressing 
Italian  firms. 


MARKING  CONTAINERS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Barbados,  July  26,  1923. — In  the  Customs  Tariff  Acts  of  Barbados, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent  there  is  a  regula- 
tion to  the  following  effect: — 

If  any  article  subject  to  the  payment  of  specific  duty  is  imported  in  any  bag,  box,  tin, 
jar,  bottle  or  any  other  package  intended  for  resale  and  marked  or  labelled  or  commonly 
sold  as  containing  or  commonly  reputed  to  contain  a  specific  quantity  of  such  article,  such 
bag,  box,  tin,  jar,  bottle,  or  any  other  package  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed,  as  against  the 
importer,  to  contain  such  specific  quantity.  In  all  cases  where  such  package  is  not  so 
marked  or  labelled,  or  commonly  sold  or  reputed,  the  duty  shall  be  calculated  on  the  gross 
weight  of  such  package  and  its  contents. 

In  regard  to  such  articles  as  flour,  oats,  oilmeal,  etc.,  which  are  always  sold 
in  bags  of  certain  specified  or  well-known  and  accepted  weights,  no  difficulty  is 
experienced,  as  these  come  within  the  definitions  of  being  "  commonly  sold  "  or 
"  commonly  reputed  "  to  contain  specific  quantities,  but  even  these  are  always 
marked  with  the  weights,  and  should  be  so  marked. 

In  reference,  however,  to  such  items  as  butter  in  tins,  butter  substitutes  in 
tins  and  kegs,  canned  or  preserved  fish  in  tins,  jars  or  bottles,  preserved  fruit, 
biscuits  in  tins,  condensed  milk,  candles  in  cartons  and  boxes,  common  or  laundry 
soap,  and  also  in  some  cases  fancy  soap,  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
when  the  containers  are  not  marked,  and  complaints  have  been  made  by 
importers — especially  in  regard  to  goods  packed  in  tins,  jars  and  bottles — that 
they  have  been  obliged  to  have  the  goods  weighed  and  to  pay  on  the  gross  weight 
of  the  packages,  as  of  late  the  customs  authorities  have  been  very  rigid  in  this 
respect.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  Canadian  exporters  of  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned  articles  to  have  the  containers  marked  or  labelled  with  the  net  con- 
tents of  the  package,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  above  regulation  and  avoid 
the  importer  paying  on  the  gross  weight.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mark  the  label 
"  . . . .  ounces  "  or  " .  . .  .  pounds  net,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
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THE  CUBAN   MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

I     L    '  BZ-HOYTTELA,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  CoMMISIONER 

Havana,  July  31,  1923.    Potatoes.-  -There  is  a  local  steady  market  in  this 
around  $7.50  to  -SS,  duty  paid  and  delivered,  per  barrel  of 
\  -  of  170  pounds  net.    The  Virginia  market  continues  steady, 

qu         |6.50  ci.f.  Havana,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  continue  so  inasmuch 
as  i  <  Long  Island  and  Jersey  crops,  which  will  begin  to  be  sold  next  week, 
opened  al  $6.50  ci.f.   There  are  at  present  no  arrivals  of  Canadian  pota- 
toes :n  i his  market. 

( 'odfi&i The  market  is  entirely  demoralized.  Local  trade  is  selling  Cana- 
dian codfish,  duty  paid  and  delivered,  at  about  $8  and  $8.25  per  case,  and 
uape  Norwegian  cod  at  $9.50  the  case.    Although  local  stocks  are  not 
very  heavy,  their  holders  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  them  due  to  the  excessive 
heal  which  now  prevailing — another  depressing  factor. 

I  if,— -Market  very  low  and  sales  being  made  below  cost.  There 
1  arp  competition  in  this  line;  stocks  of  flour  purchased  at  low  prices  are 
trying  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  holders. 

Shipments  of  Canadian  flour  continue  to  arrive.  Canadian  flour  is  at 
about  the  same  price  as  American  flour,  taking  into  consideration  the  lower 
customs  duties  paid  by  the  latter.  Canadian  First  Patent  is  now  quoted  at 
$6.20,  and  the  same  American  grade  at  $6.60.  There  are  large  stocks  in  hand 
and  some  importers  state  that  they  are  losing  about  50  cents  on  every  sack  sold. 

Oats.-  Market  steady,  in  sympathy  with  the  markets  of  origin,  which  have 
pone  up  of  late.  Canadian  oats  are  quoted  to-day  at  from  61  to  62  cents  per 
bushel.    Both  Canadian  and  American  oats  are  now  being  received. 

BRAZILIAN  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS,  JANUARY  TO  APRIL,  1923 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  July  25,  1923. — In  arriving  at  the  following  figures.  10  7 
Canadian  cents  has  been  employed  as  the  value  of  one  milreis. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  Brazil  exported  products 
to  the  value  of  $107,194,526,  while  imports  were  received  amounting  to  $78,532,- 
650.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  over  the  figures  covering  the  same 
period  last  year.  Coffee  heads  the  list  with  a  value  of  $68,053,391,  or  approxi- 
mately 63  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  In  1913  the  percentage  was  about  50, 
so  that  the  exportation  of  coffee  wdth  reference  to  the  export  of  other  products 
is  od  the  increase.  The  United  States,  a  heavy  purchaser  of  coffee,  is  Brazil's 
besl  customer,  showing  in  statistics  as  the  purchaser  of  40  per  cent  of  Brazil's 
exports  in  the  aggregate,  while  Great  Britain  on  the  other  hand  takes  about 
10  per  cent.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  cultivate,  pick  and  bale  cotton  on  more 
scientific  lines,  for  it  is  realized  that  if  this  were  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
European  buyers  cotton  exports  wTould  probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
exceed  those  of  coffee.  Sugar,  cotton,  cocoa,  rubber,  oil-producing  seeds,  hides 
and  meat  in  the  order  stated  come  next  in  value  of  products  exported,  ranging 
from  five  and  a  half  million  to  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  While  the  expor- 
tation of  manufactured  products  is  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  figure 
to  any  extent  in  statistics,  nevertheless  the  industrial  development  within  the 
country  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  remarkable. 

A  much  larger  production  of  all  kinds  of  products  both  agricultural  and 
mineral,  manufactured  and  raw,  is  the  special  aim  of  President  Bernardes  and 
his  new  Government,  and  from  the  President's  past  history  as  President  of  the 
state  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  people  feel  confident  that  much  of  the  Government's 
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ambitious  programme  will  be  realized.  Projects  of  the  late  government,  tinder- 
taken  for  the  good  of  the  country,  are  being  pushed  ahead,  though  economy  is 
the  watchword.  There  have  been  conferences  on  coal  and  other  fuel  questions, 
better  roads,  instruction  in  stock  raising  and  agriculture  (including  men  during 
their  service  in  the  army),  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
products  along  more  scientific  lines.  A  committee  consisting  of  specialists  and 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industry  has 
been  appointed  to  advise  the  Government  on  questions  pertaining  to  the  expor- 
tation of  Brazilian  products,  the  development  of  new  markets,  railway  tariffs, 
duties  for  revenue  and  protection,  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
banking,  shipping,  national  and  international  expositions,  foreign  propaganda — 
in  fact  everything  in  connection  with  Brazil's  economic  development.  Another 
committee  is  revising  the-  customs  regulations  with  reference  to  consular 
invoices,  marking  and  packing  of  products  for  importation,  etc. 

The  total  value  of  principal  products  manufactured  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo,  the  manufacturing  state  of  the  Republic,  during  the  year  1921  was 
$86,068,000.  Manufacturers  throughout  Brazil  are  exporting  their  products  not 
only  to  the  different  states  of  Brazil  but  also  to  the  bordering  countries  and  it 
should  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  sending  their  finished  articles  in  quantity 
to  other  continents. 

IMPORTS 

Foreign  products  were  imported  into  Brazil  for  the  four  months  ending 
April  30,  1923,  to  the  value  of  $78,532,650,  an  increase  of  $15,434,800  over  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Canadian  Trade  with  Brazil 

Canadian  trade  with  Brazil  has  a  much  brighter  outlook  at  present,  the 
continual  decline  of  the  past  year  and  a  half  having  ceased.  During  the  last- 
six  months  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  have  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000  per  month,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  not  yet  in  this 
market  should  make  special  efforts  to  gain  a  share  of  the  trade.  Now  that 
Canada  has  parcel  post  privileges  to  Brazil  via  New  York,  Canadian  exporters 
should  send  catalogues,  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  order  that  they  can  be  taken  about  and  shown  to  the  different 
importers.  At  least  half  a  dozen  catalogues  should  be  sent  with  full  details 
such  as  discounts  and  c.i.f  prices  for  each  catalogue,  then  these  can  be  left  in 
the  possession  of  the  importer  even  if  he  is  not  at  the  moment  interested. 

TARIFF  PREFERENCES  NO  LONGER  IN  OPERATION 

Up  to  the  end  of  1922  there  has  been  a  tariff  preference  in  favour  of  the 
United  States  and  Belgium  consisting  of  a  rebate  of  a  portion  of  the  duties 
collected  on  certain  articles.  The  preference  to  the  United  States  consisted  of  a 
reduction  of  30  per  cent  of  the  duty  in  favour  of  wheat  flour  of  United  States 
origin,  and  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  the  following  articles  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  viz.,  condensed  milk,  rubber  manufactures  coming 
under  No.  1033  of  the  Brazilian  tariff,  clocks  and  watches;  paints  and  inks  coming 
under  Tariff  No.  173  (except  writing  ink),  and  varnishes,  typewriters,  ice-chests 
(refrigerators),  pianos,  weighing  machines,  windmills,  cement,  corsets,  dried 
fruits,  school  and  office  furniture.  The  preference  to  Belgium  consisted  of  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  the  following  articles  of  Belgian  produc- 
tion, viz.,  rubber  manufactures  coming  under  Tariff  No.  1033,  paints  and  inks 
coming  under  Tariff  No.  173  (except  writing  ink),  and  varnishes,  ice-chests 
(refrigerators),  pianos,  weighing  machines,  cement  and  corsets. 

These  preferences  had  to  be  renewed  each  year  and  were  included  in  this 
year's  budget,  but  as  the  President  is  not  favourably  disposed  to  the  granting 
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of  preferences  be  lias  not.  up  to  the  moment,  consented  to  the  extension  of 
these  rebates,  and  as  the  year  is  now  so  far  advanced  it  may  be  concluded  that 
tluy  are  art  an  end. 

[ACS  OF  SHIPPING  FACILITIES 

madias  exporters  suffer  a  great  handicap  in  not  having  direct  shipping 
facilities  from  Montreal  to  Brazilian  ports.    There  is  at  present  a  monthly 

b<  tween  Montreal  and  Buenos  Aires,  but  the  owners  will  not  stop  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  unless  they  are  assured  of  a  five  hundred  ton  cargo.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  hew  Canadian  exports  to  this  country  are  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
shipping  facilities,  the  writer's  attention  has  been  drawn  during  the  past  week 
to  three  examples  of  Canadian  manufacturers  not  being  able  to  send  their 
products  to  Brazil  due  to  this  cause. 

FOOD  \>D  DRUGS  ACT  REGULATIONS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  July  14,  1923. — On  and  after  1st  January,  1924,  the  new  regu- 
is  concerning  preserved  foods  and  the  labelling  thereof  will  be  rigidly 
enforced.  These  regulations  affect,  for  the  major  part,  condensed  milks  and 
cream,  and  have  been  incorporated  in  a  recent  report  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1008,  May  26,  1923.  There 
arc.  however,  a  few  other  commodities  affected  by  the  regulations  and  the  rules 
laid  down  for  them  are  appended  hereunder. 

These  regulations  apply  to  the  provinces  of  Natal  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  only,  the  other  provinces  not  having  issued  any  recent  regulations  in  this 
connection,  but  the  fact  that  the  shipping  ports  of  the  Union  are  in  these  prov- 
inces  makes  them  operative  against  all  imported  goods. 

NATAL  REGULATIONS 

Butter. — Butter  shall  contain  at  least  80  per  cent  of  milk  fat,  not  more  than  16  per 
cent  of  water,  and  be  free  from  foreign  fat.  It  may  be  coloured  with  "  Annatto  ",  may 
contain  salt  (sodium  chloride)  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  and  boron  com- 
pounds as  a  preservative  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  one-half  per  cent  calculated  as  boric 
acid,  but  no  other  extraneous  matter. 

Renovated,  milled,  process,  or  other  similar  variety  of  butter  shall  conform  to  the 
ird  of  butter  as  defined  in  the  immediately  previous  clause  in  all  respects  save  that 
of  water-content,  which  shall  not  exceed  18  per  cent. 

There  shall  be  attached  to  every  package  which  contains  renovated,  milled,  process,  or 
oth<  r  similar  variety  of  butter  a  statement  or  label  in  bold-faced  sans  serif  capital  letters 
of  at  least  thirty  points  face  measurement,  with  dark  ink  on  a  light  ground,  the  words 
"  water-blended  butter  ". 

Cheese. — Cheese  shall  contain  at  least  40  per  cent  of  milk-fat  in  its  water-free  substance, 
and  be  free  from  foreign  fat.  Cheese  containing  less  than  40  per  cent  of  milk-fat  in  its 
water-free  substance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  skim-milk  cheese,  and  labelled  as  such. 

Skim-milk  cheese  shall  contain  at  least  10  per  cent  of  milk-fat  jin  its  water-free  sub- 
stance. 

Cream-cheese  shall  contain  at  least  60  per  cent  of  milk-fat  in  its  water-free  substance. 

Every  package  containg  skim-milk  cheese  shall  be  labelled  "  Skim-milk  Cheese "  in 
bold-faced  sans  serif  capital  letters  of  at  least  forty-two  points  face  measurement  in  dark 
ink  on  a  light  ground. 

Every  package  containing  margarine  cheese  or  "  filled "  cheese  shall  be  conspicuously 
marked  "  Margarine  Cheese  "  on  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  in  printed  capital  letters. 

CAPE  REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  affect  merchandise  entering  the  province  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  only  and  which  may  not  be  landed  at  any  port  in  that 

province: — 

Preserved  Foods. — Where  preserved  vegetables  or  other  foods  have  been  "greened"  or 
treated  with  copper  salts  the  amount  present  shall  not  exceed  half-a-grain  of  metallic  copper 
per  pound  weight,  and  the  container  shall  bear  a  label  stating  in  large,  legible,  printed 
letters  that  the' contents  have  been  "greened"  or  treated  with  salts  of  copper. 
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No  article  of  food  shall  contain  salicylic  acid  in  a  proportion  greater  than  one  gram 
per  pint  in  liquid  food  or  one  grain  per  pound  in  solid  food,  and  the  container  shall  bear  a 
label  stating  in  large,  legible,  printed  letters  that  salicylic  acid  has  been  added  to  the  con- 
tents. 

No  article  of  food  shall  contain  formaldehyde,  formalin,  or  any  preparation  thereof. 

Chicory. — Chicory  shall  not  contain  more  than  three  per  cent  of  sand  calculated  as  ash 
remaining  undissolved  after  boiling  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ground  Pepper. — Ground  Pepper,  either  black  or  white,  shall  contain  at  least  six  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  non-volatile  ether  extract  and  be  free  from  extraneous  matter. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  ANTI-DUMPING  DUTY  ON  CEMENT  AND 
FERTILIZERS  FROM  EUROPE 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  July  16,  1923. — A  proclamation  has  been  gazetted  which 
imposes  a  special  customs  duty  on  superphosphates  and  cements  in  cases  where 
these  articles  are  carried  to  South  Africa  at  a  lower  freight  than  17s.  6d.  a  ton. 

The  proclamation  is  based  on  the  amendment  to  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties  Act  carried  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  and  is  the  first  freight- 
dumping  duty  to  be  imposed.  Both  superphosphates  and  cement  are  largely 
manufactured  in  the  Union,  and  the  local  factories  claim  to  have  been  hard  hit 
by  the  dumping  of  the  overseas  manufactured  articles,  which  in  many  cases  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  the  Union  ports  as  ballast. 

The  ordinary  freight  for  superphosphates  and  cement  is  12s.  6d.  per  ton, 
and  the  increase  to  17s.  6d.  per  ton  works  out  in  the  case  of  cement  at  Is.  a  cask 
and  6d.  a  bag  in  the  case  of  superphosphates. 

The  proclamation  in  question  states  that  (a)  superphosphates  shall  not  be 
carried  to  any  port  in  the  Union  from  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  17s.  6d.  per  ton  gross  weight;  and  (6) 
cement  shall  not  be  carried  to  any  port  in  the  Union  from  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  at  a  lower  rate  of 
freight  than  17s.  6d.  per  ton  gross  weight.  The  dumping  freight  duty  provided 
for  in  the  proclamation  is  a  duty  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  net  freight 
rate  and  the  rate  determined  in  the  proclamation. 


DRIED  MILK  STANDARDS  ADOPTED  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

The  British  Minister  of  Health,  in  the  exercise  of  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  Parliament,  announces  the  adoption  of  certain  definite  standards  appli- 
cable to  the  sale  of  dried  milk,  the  regulations  with  regard  to  which  are  to  come 
into  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1924.  (A  report  on  the  condensed  milk 
standards  formally  adopted  by  the  British  Government,  which  came  into  force 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1923,  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  997:  March  10,  1923). 

DEFINITIONS  and  standards 
The  definitions  prescribed  are: — 

"  Dried  Milk  "  means  milk,  partly  skimmed  milk  or  skimmed  milk  which  has  been  con- 
centrated to  the  form  of  powder  or  solid  by  the  removal  of  water,  and  of  which  not  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  solid  content  consists  of  the  constituents  of  milk; 

"  Skimmed  milk "  includes  separated  or  machine-skimmed  milk; 

"  Gross  weight "  of  a  tin  or  other  receptacle  means  the  weight  of  the  tin  or  other 
receptacle  and  of  its  contents; 

Percentages  shall  be  calculated  by  weight. 
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LABELLING 

0  ]  very  tin  or  other  receptacle  containing  dried  milk  (other  than  dried  milk  to 
tfhich  a  BUgar  or  Borne  other  substance  has  been  added)  shall  bear  a  label  upon  which  is 
printed  such  one  of  the  following  declarations  as  may  be  applicable  or  such  other  declara- 
tion substantially  to  the  like  effect  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  Minister: — 

(i)  In  the  ease  of  full  eream  milk:  — 

DRIED  FULL  CREAM  MILK 
This  tin  contains  the  equivalent  of  (a)  pints  of  milk 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  partly  skimmed  milk: — 

DRIED  PARTLY  SKIMMED  MILK 

Should  not  be  used  for  babies  except  under  medical  advice 

rhis  tin  contains  the  equivalent  of  («)  pints  of  partly  skimmed  milk 
(ill)  In  the  case  of  skimmed  milk: — 

DRIED  MACHINE-SKIMMED  MILK 

lor  DRIED  SKIMMED  MILK] 

UNFIT  FOR  BABIES 

-  tm  contains  the  equivalent  of  (a)  pints  of  skimmed  milk 
(2)  The  lain  1  on  any  tin  or  other  receptacle  containing  dried  milk  to  which  (a)  sugar 
>r  some  other  substance  has  been  added  shall  be  in  the  appropriate  form  prescribed  in  sub- 
division (1)  hereof,  with  the  following  modifications: — 

(0  In  -  ach  case  there  shall  be  added  to  the  heading  the  word  "sweetened"  if  the 
only  substance  added  to  the  milk  is  (a)  sugar,  and  the  word  "compounded" 
if  a  substance  other  than  (a)  sugar  has  been  added  to  the  milk;  and 

(ii)  The  words  "with  (b)  added"  shall  be  added  to  the  last  sentence  in  each  case, 
words  being  inserted  at  (b)  to  specify  the  substance  or  substances  added. 

2.  The  declaration  shall  in  each  case  be  completed  by  inserting  at  (a)  the  appropriate 
aumber  in  words  and  figures,  e.g.,  "one  and  a  half  (1^),"  any  fraction  being  expressed  as 
eighths,  quarters  or  a  half. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  Rules  milk  means  milk  which  contains  not  less  than  12.4  per 
cent  of  milk  solids  (including  not  less  than  3-6  per  cent  of  milk  fat),  partly  skimmed  milk 
means  milk  which  contains  not  less  than  10-8  per  cent  of  milk  solids  (including  not  less 
than  1-8  per  cent  of  milk  fat),  and  skimmed  milk  means  milk  which  contains  not  less  than 
9  per  cent  of  milk  solids  other  than  milk  fat. 

The  prescribed  declaration  shall  be  printed  in  dark  block  type  upon  a  light-coloured 
ground  within  a  surrounding  line,  and  no  other  matter  shall  be  printed  within  such  sur- 
rounding line. 

The  type  to  be  used  for  the  heading  and  the  words  "  unfit  for  babies  "  in  the  declarations 
set  out  above  shall  be  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  height  (or,  if  the  gross  weight 
of  the  tin  or  other  receptacle  does  not  exceed  twelve  ounces,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  height), 
and  that  to  be  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  said  declarations  shall  be  not  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  height  (or,  if  the  gross  weight  of  the  tin  or  other  receptacle  does  not 
exceed  twelve  ounces,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  height). 

4.  The  label  shall  in  addition  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
dried  milk  or  of  the  dealer  or  merchant  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  whom  it  is  manufactured. 

5.  The  label  shall  be  securely  affixed  to  the  tin  or  other  receptacle  so  as  to  be  clearly 
visible.  If  there  is  attached  to  the  tin  or  other  receptacle  a  label  bearing  the  name,  trade 
mark,  or  design  representing  the  brand  of  the  dried  milk,  the  prescribed  declaration  shall 
be  printed  as  part  of  such  label. 

6.  There  shall  not  be  placed  on  any  tin  or  other  receptacle  containing  dried  milk— 

(a)  any  comment  on,  explanation  of,  or  reference  to  either  the  statement  of  equivalence 
contained  in  the  prescribed  declaration  or  the  words  "partly  skimmed,"  "machine- 
skimmed,"  "skimmed,"  or  "unfit  for  babies";  or 

(b)  any  instructions  as  to  dilution,  unless  either — 

(i)  the  fluid  produced  in  accordance  with  such  instructions  would  contain  not  less 
milk  fat  and  not  less  milk  solids  than  milk,  partly  skimmed  milk,  or  skimmed  • 
milk  as  defined  in  Rule  2  of  this  Schedule,  as  the  case  may  require;  or 

(ii)  such  instructions  clearly  specify  that  the  fluid  so  produced  is  not  of  equivalent 
composition  to  milk,  partly  skimmed  milk,  or  skimmed  milk,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

7.  Wherever  the  word  "milk"  appears  on  the  label  of  a  tin  or  other  receptacle  of  dried, 
partlv  skimmed,  or  skimmed  milk  as  the  description  or  part  of  the  description  of  the  con- 
tents,  it  shall  be  immediately  preceded  or  followed  by  the  words  "partly  skimmed," 

"  machine-skimmed,"  or  "  skimmed,"  as  the  case  may  require. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  20,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  20,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
August  13  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Parity 

Aug.  13, 
1923 

Aug.  20, 
1923 

 £ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.6760 

 Fr. 

.193 

.0569 

0570 

Italy  

j 

.193 

.0436 

.0440 

Holland  

 Florin. 

j* 

.402 

.4023 

.4020 

Belgium  

 Fr. 

j' 

.193 

.0461 

.0453 

Spain  

 Pes. 

j' 

.193 

.1390 

.1379 

Portugal  

 Esc. 

j' 

1.08 

.0435 

.0486 

 Fr. 

l[ 

.193 

.1847 

.1851 

Germany  

 Mk. 

j" 

.238 

.0000003 

 Dr. 

{[ 

.193 

.0204 

.0486 

 Kr. 

.268 

.1670 

.1665 

 Kr. 

1# 

.268 

.2729 

.2722 

 Kr. 

.288 

.1883 

.1903 

 Yen 

lt 

.498 

.5005 

.5000 

 R. 

1* 

2s. 

.3161 

.3158 

 $ 

I. 

$1.00 

.1024 

.1023 

 $ 

.498 

.4966 

.4962 

.424 

.337!) 

.3363 

 Mil. 

.324 

.1036 

.1036 

.198 

 £ 

4.86 

4.6940 

4.6731 

 $ 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 % 

t. 

 $ 

1. 

.9562— .9895 

.9515— .9834 

 $ 

1. 

 % 

 $ 

 $ 

1- 

 Tael 

.708 

.7232 

.7219 

.402 

.3917 

.3913 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements. .  .$ 

.567 

.5517 

.5473 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29077). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

36302  Oct.  10,  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  2,000  pounds  of  wool  waste,  as  specified. 

36046  Oct.  17,  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  11  dieheads,  including  all  necessary  equipment,  as  specified. 

36277  Oct.  17,  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  15  tons  of  sodium  acetate  (commercial),  as  specified. 

36325  Oct.  24,  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  two  electric  hoists  complete  with  trolley  wires  and  current 

collectors,  as  specified. 

36326  Oct.  31,  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  high-speed  wood  moulding  machine  complete  with 

all  necessary  accessories,  as  specified. 
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OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mailt  for  Steamer                            Sailing  from  Date 
(.Jr.  at   Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

1    tuiu.  fBerengtffia  New  York  Sept,  4 

 Motttlaurier  Quebec  Sept.  7 

....  ir<criathan  'New  York  Sept.  8 

"  ....  -Majaiitic   Montreal  Sept.  8 

....   t America  New  York  Sept.  11 

«  "  "  ....    iParis  New  York  Sept.  12 

"  "  "  ....    -Mel  it  a  Montreal  Sept.  12 

"  "  ....     Mont  dare   Montreal  Sept.  14 

"  "  ....      Empress  of  France  Quebec  Sept.  15 

"  ....      Doric  Montreal  Sept.  15 

■       i  only  \MarbHm  Montreal  Sept.  13 

!   XTahiti   Montreal  Sept.  15 

Bermuda.    Lwwiird    Islands,    St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela,    Chalcur  Halifax  Sept.  14 

St.    Ku*s.    Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, Br.  Guiana  *Canadian  Carrier  Montreal   Sept.  5 

Bermuda.   Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia,  f 

British  Honduras  *Canadian  Forester  Montreal  Sept.  7 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  "Ottar  Halifax  Sept.  5 

China  and  Japan   Empress  of  Russia  Vancouver  Sept.  6 

"    Manila  Maru  Victoria  Sept.  7 

"  "    Pres.  Jackson  Victoria  Sept.  11 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   XTahiti  San  Francisco  Sept.  21 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

(Letter  and   paper  mail  only*     -Papers,  parcel  post   and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

The  Mflita  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent,  including  direct  parcel  post  to  France. 

/,'.  despatch  September  loth.— Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces 1  will  despatch  via  Etupre^s  of  France 
which  ;i!m>  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent.    Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Efejric. 

All  direcl   parcel  post  to  Fiance  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Antonio, 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
th<  se  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

212").  Flour. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  the  representation  of  a  firstclass  Canadian  flour 

mill. 

2126.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  at  Salonika  desire  to  act  as  representatives 
of  Canadian  flour  millers.    Shipments  in  bags  of  140  pounds  preferred,  with  prices  c.i.f. 

.Salonika. 

2127.  Milk  Powder. — A  Yorkshire  company  are  open  to  undertake  the  representation  of 
a  Canadian  producer  of  milk  powder,  100  per  cent  soluble  in  cold  water. 

2i2S.  Salmon. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  reliable  salmon  packer. 

2129.  Salmon,  Lobster  and  Crayfish. — A  commission  house  of  Brussels  desire  exclusive 
representation  of  Canadian  houses. 
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2130.  Maple  Sugar. — A  French  concern  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  maple  sugar.    Samples  and  prices  required. 

2131.  Sweet  Clover. — An  English  firm  of  feed  specialists  are  open  to  buy  5  to  10  tons 
of  sweet  clover  {Melilotus  alba),  white  flower  variety,  delivered  January,  1924,  and  invite 
samples  and  offers  from  Canadian  seedsmen. 

Miscellaneous 

2132.  Hay  Forks. — C.i.f.  Bristol  quotation  (in  sterling)  required  on  hay  and  manure 
forks;  4-foot  handles.  4  prongs,  packed  20  dozen  to  the  case. 

2133.  Hay  Fork  Handles. — Quotations  (in  sterling)  on  straight  hay  fork  handles  in  car- 
load lots,  from  4  feet  to  8  feet,  6-inch  increases  in  size,  diameter  l§  inch,  in  Northern  ash 
only,  are  asked  for  by  a  Bristol  merchant  house. 

2134.  Bent  Fork  Handles. — A  Bristol  firm  desire  quotations,  in  sterling,  free  delivered 
Bristol,  on  bent  manure  fork  handles,  sizes  4  feet  and  4  feet  6  inches,  diameter  IViq  inch. 
Northern  ash  desired. 

2135.  Rubber  Articles,  etc. — Antwerp  importer  desires  to  establish  relations  with  Cana- 
dian firms  exporting  rubber  articles,  sanitary  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  general  products  suit- 
able for  Belgian  market. 

2136.  Electric  Head  Lamps. — A  large  foreign  automobile  importer  desires  prices  and 
particulars  of  small  head  lamps. 

2137.  Products  for  Straits  Settlements. — A  London  company  maintaining  branches  jn 
the  Straits  Settlements  are  ready  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  when  pur- 
chasing for  these  markets.  The  company's  chief  interest  is  in  iron  and  steel  goods,  including 
galvanized  corrugated  sheets,  galvanized  barbed  wire,  galvanized  plain  wire,  wire  nails,  hard- 
ware, enamelled-ware,  agricultural  implements,  cement,  roofing  materials,  paper,  boots,  felt 
hats,  textiles,  and  general  merchandise. 

2139.  Minerals  and  Metals. — The  London  office  of  an  important  metal  trading  com- 
pany on  the  Continent,  who  both  import  and  export  iron  and  steel  products,  and  minerals 
and  metals,  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  nickel,  cobalt,  molybdenum,  and  aluminium  from 
Canadian  firms. 

2140.  Aluminium. — A  Bristol  firm  desire  quotations,  in  5-ton  lots,  for  aluminium  sheets, 
16-20  W.G.,  in  ordinary  stock  s:ze  4  feet  by  6  feet  and  4  feet  by  12  feet.  Also  extra  cost  of 
circles. 

2141.  Minerals. — A  South  Wales  firm  of  ore  importers  are  desirous  of  receiving  samples 
and  full  analysis  of  copper  or  arsenical  ores.  This  firm  are  also  interested  in  ores  containing 
lead  or  zinc. 

2142.  Wood-pulp  for  Paper  Industry. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

2143.  Hemp. — A  Bristol  firm  of  spinners  are  desirous  of  receiving  samples  and  quota- 
tions of  Canadian-grown  hemp. 

2144.  Leathers. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  boot  manufacturers  desire  quotations  and 
samples  of  Canadian  sole  and  upper  leathers. 

2145.  — Feed  for  Feathered  Stock. — A  grocery  firm  in  Barbados  would  like  to  receive 
samples  and  ((notations  for  stock  feed  of  the  following  makes:  laying  mash — Ful-o-Pip, 
growing  mash  scratch  grains,  and  baby-feed  mash.  Quotations  to  be  for  cotton  bags  con- 
taining 100  pounds  each,  c.i.f.  preferred.  Samples  of  the  first  three  makes  cam  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug  29; 
Bawtry,  Aug.  25;  Minnedosa*,  Aug.  29;  Bolingbroke,  Aug.  31 — all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.;  Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31;  Melita*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Sept.  12;  Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  14;  Brecon, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;  Senasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  18. 

To  Avonmouth.— Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  25;  Welshman*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Aug.  25;  Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  1;  Caledonian*,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  8;  Cornishman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  15;  Con- 
cordia, Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  15 ;   Turcoman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Marloch,  August  26;  Metagama,  August  30;  Marburn, 
Sept.  13 — all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry.— Lord  Londonderry.  Head  Line,  Aug.  25;  Metagama, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  30;   Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  9. 
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To  Cakdut  v\n  Su  vn ska. — Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  CJovornment  Merchant  Marine, 

Sept.  7. 

l'o  Cherbourg.'  -Ausonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  25;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific 
Ltd.,  Aim.         Andania,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  1;  Melita*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Antonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports—  Alcdo,  Sprague  Lines,  Sept.' 6;    Newa,  Sept.  5; 
Ivor.  Srot.  It    both  Scandinavian-American  Line. 

1    Uh   wi>  Cork,    Lord  Londonderry,  Aug.  25;   Kenbane  Head,  Sept.  9 — both 
Head  Line. 

l"o  ( ii  \scov.  .    Motagama*,   Canadian    Pacific    Steamships,   Ltd.,   Aug.   30;     Athenia*,  . 
\nc!.or-l).»naldson  Line,  Aug.  31;   Saturn«ia*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  7;  Marburn*, 
'        diati  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;   Cassandra*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  14; 
Marloch*.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20. 

1".    Hamhurg. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  25;    Essex  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  5;  Seattle  Spirit,  Sept.  6;  Senasta,  Sept.  18— both  Rogers  &  Webb. 
.  <   EAYRE.    Honda.  Aug.  31;   Brant  County,  Sept.  14 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
its, Ltd. 

To  Hull.— Wyncote,  Aug.  28;  Cornish  Point,  Sept.  11— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool.  Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  25;  Lakonia,  Anchor- 
Donaldfion  Line  Aug.  30;  Montrose*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31;  Regina*, 
Whil  Si  r-Domonion  Line,  Sept.  1;  Corinaldo*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  7;  Megan- 
tic*  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  8;  Montclare*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd*, 
lacia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  14;  Doric*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  15; 
Montcalm*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  21. 

To  London.-  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  25;  Ausonia*,  Cunard 

.  \ug.  25;  Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  29; 
Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31;  Grey  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31;  Andania*,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  1;  Valacia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  8; 
Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  12;  Antonia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  15;  Brecon,  Canadian  Paqific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;  Welland 
County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment*.  Aug.  30;  Manchester  Shipper,  Sept.  6; 
M  '   '   sti  r  Division*,  Sept.  13;   Manchester  Brigade*,  Sept.  20 — all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Aug.  31;  Cairngowan,  Sept.  7 — both  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  Aug.  25;  Andania,  Sept.  1;  Antonia, 
t.  15 — all  of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  25;  Grey  County,  Intercontinental 
Tr  osports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  31;  Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  6;  Welland  County,  Inter- 
continental Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  18. 

To  Southampton.— Minnedosa*,  Aug.  29;    Melita,  Sept.   12— both  Canadian  Pacific 

Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld),  via  Chareottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
M<  reliant  Marine,  Aug.  28,  Sept.  14;  Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Trelyon,  Aug.  25;  Erroll,  Sept. 
20— both  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide. — Tremeadow,  New  Zealand  Shipp:ng  Co.,  Ltd., 
Sept.  20. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian 
Seigneur,  Sept.  2;    Canadian  Spanner,  Sept.  28 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant 

Marine. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  7. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Cana- 
d*an  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  5. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  Sept.  15. 

To  South  Africa— New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Sept.  15;    Calumet,  Elder 

r  &  Co.,  Oct.  i5;  Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Nov.  15. 
To  South  America. — Haliartus,  Houston  Lines,  Aug.  25. 

To  Levant,  Black  Sea,  India  and  Java  Ports —A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co  . 

during  August. 

To  Norwegian  Ports— Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  Sept,  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool.— Canada,  Aug.  25;  Regina,  Sept.  1— both  White  Star-Dominion  Line; 
Montlaurier*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  7;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion 

Line.  Sept.  8. 

Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg— Empress  of  Britain*,  Aug.  25;  Empress 
of  Scotland*,  Sept.  1;  Empress  of  France*,  Sept.  15— Canadian  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Aug.  31, 
and  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay.— Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd., 
Sept.  5,  Oct.  3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk*.  early  September;  Loch 
Katrine*,  end  September;   Drechtd3'k*,  middle  October — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route) — Knight  Companion,  mid- 
August;  Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Aug.  31;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  25. 

To  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Sept.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Austral 
asian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  14. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Aug.  26;  TOyama  Maru,  Sept.  16 — both  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Skirmisher*,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong— Empress  of  Canada,  Aug.  23; 
Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  29;  Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Sept.  4;  Empress 
of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sept.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shusen  Kaisha 
Line,  Sept.  19. 

From  Victoria 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Knight  Companion,  mid 
August;  Orestes,  mid  September — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Sept.  1 ;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Ljne,  Oct.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Sept.  6;  Protesilaus,  Sept. 
27 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  KoNG.-^Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  Sept. 
4;  Iyo  Maru,  Sept.  22 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Mantla.— President  McKinley,  Aug. 
30;  President  Jackson,  Sept.  11;  President  Jefferson,  Sept.  23 — all  Admiral  Oriental  Line. 
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LIST  OF  \    5     IDMIN1STERED  ^ND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


<  opyriffhts  v  i  ,  .  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  (b).  Electricity  Inspec- 

tlon  let   i>      Fleet  rlc  Units  Ad  b).  Gas  Inspection  Act  (b).  (.Sold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Ion,  10  Inspection  and  Sale  Act.   Inspection  of  Water 

Patent  Act  a  .   Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and 
Design  iti  t).  Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

tnnual  K-  port  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Priee,  S  cents;) 

Mnual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Price,  K)  cents.) 

Annual  Report  re  Vail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention.    (Prim,  10  cents.) 

Innual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d).   (Price,  5  cents.) 

Canada-Wcsl  Indies  Conference  19>0).    (Price,  25  ce  nts.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (.Price,  25  cents.) 

Patent  Office  Record  (WeeMj)  (a). 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1911).    Price,  25  cents.) 

"lotion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

»'i  i  i  i  al  Stun  lards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce  fb). 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1919). 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e) 

3of  th<  ( lommercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free,  on  request,  to  subscribers  to  the 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

nee  Journal  Weekly,  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1; 

single  copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  isingfe  copies,  10; cents! 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).      (Price,  25  cents.) 
Gil  man  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1994).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Imports  Into  Canada  from  United  States  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.    (French  and  English) 

1916.    (ftrice  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Tariff's  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 
Trade  after  the  War  (1916).     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  be!  ween  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price.  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Toy  lUldng  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.   For  a  complete 

list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916).  .  ' 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc. 

Note.— (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,    (b)  Applica. 
tions  should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa,    (c)  Applica 
-hould  bp  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa,    (d)  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  :  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa,    (e)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  Stales 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahonoy,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  ihose  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  iis  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
witli  catalogues,  price  li>ts,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  bj  Canadian  exporters!  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factor}  point,  Co.)).  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  e.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
IJentley's  Complete  1'hrase  rode. 


CANADIAN  tkadi:  commissioners 


Argentine  Republic 

I*.  \v.  Cock.  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
.  |ti    No.    It).    Buenos   Aires,   Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

I).  H.  Ross.  Addnea  for  letters— Box  HO  G.  P.  0., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  BtUftri  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  I  .  McCbQ.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.   \V.   Ross.     Address  for  letters— P.O.   Box  300. 

t  aid  law  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   .Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  OlRce  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  c/o  H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

W.  MoL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattanco  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracorn. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Bux 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracorn. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracorn. 
3.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Cantracorn. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  coven  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracorn. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracorn. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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British  West  Indies 

Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spam, 
Trinidad. 
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NEW  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  now  in  the  press 
and  will  shortly  be  published,  entitled  The  Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Economic 
Condition  and  Trade  Opportunities.  This  report  is  the  result  of  a  special  tour 
of  investigation  into  business  conditions  and  opportunities  in  Chile,  undertaken 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  formerly  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  now 
assigned  to  Copenhagen.  Included  in  this  report  are  sections  on  the  physical 
features  of  Chile;  communications;  banking  and  monetary  systems;  foreign 
trade;  industries;  import  trade  (with  special  reference  to  Canadian  oppor- 
tunities— a  section  which  is  reprinted  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal) ; 
present  economic  conditions;  invoice  requirements '  and  consular  regulations; 
a  chapter  on  tendering  for  Government  supplies;  and  an  appendix  giving  a 
translation  of  the  standard  specifications  for  the  Chilean  State  Railways  in 
lines  which  may  be  interesting  to  Canadian  exporters.  The  work  includes  a 
map  of  Chile  and  its  neighbouring  countries',  and  a  full  index. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet  is  25  cents,  but  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  (on 
request)  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  As  the 
edition  is  strictly  limited,  very  early  application  for  copies  should  be  made  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  JULY,  1923 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  July,  1923,  shows  that  as  repre- 
sented in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $77,074,230  in  July, 
1923,  as  against  $60,757,019,  in  July,  1922,  and  $62,405,890  in  July,  1921.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  July,  1923,  were  valued  at  $13,465,324, 
as  against  $10,146,771  in  in  July,  1922,  and  $7,115,991  in  July,  1921.  The 
imports  form  the  United  States  in  July,  1923,  were  valued  at  $50,199,981,  as 
agaisnt  $40,439,495  in  July,  1922,  and  $43,786,570  in  July  1921  The  total 
imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July,  1923,  were  valued  at  $880,420,108, 
as  against  $730,184,446  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,020,- 
448,755  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July,  1921. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  July,  1923, 
was  $82,997,748,  as  against  $70,430,235  in  July,  1922,  and  $54,518,036  in  July, 
1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $25,012,911  in  July, 
1923,  as  compared  with  $26,572,781  in  July,' 1922,  and  $21,619,032  in  July,  1921. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $37,136,721  in  Julv,  1923,  as 
against  $29,226,022  in  July  1922,  and  $20,569,284  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  1921.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  July,  1923,  was  $994,402,364,  as  against  $776,567,193  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,062,979,234  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  July,  1921. 

The  month's  returns  show  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $5,923,518,  the 
returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of  $113,982,256. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  August  16,  1923. — The  trade  of  Great  Britain  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  so  disorganized  by  the  general  dock  strike  that  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  what  the  real  present  position  is  and  to  what  extent  the  falling  off  in 
external  trade,  both  import  and  export,  is  actual,  loss  of  business  or  merely  trade 
held  in  suspense. 

This  dock  strike,  which  lasted  during  July  and  still  continues  in  some  ports, 
and  smoulders  in  others,  presents  unusual  features.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
called  and  continued  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  trade  unions  and  its  continuance  has  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
action  of  the  Guardians  in  the  boroughs  of  certain  ports  in  paying  unemployment 
relief  to  the  strikers. 

In  any  case,  the  official  statistics  of  overseas  trade  during  July,  which  are 
now  available,  show  that  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  fell  away  from  a  value 
of  £89,307,683  in  June  to  £76,818,334— or  about  £12,500,000— and  that  during 
the  same  period  exports  of  British  products  and  of  re-exports  respectively 
diminished  by  over  £3,000,000  and  over  £2,000,000,  the  total  exports  for  July 
being  £68,303,833  against  £73,838,491.  It  is  notworthy  that  £9.000,000  of  the 
reduction  in  imports  relates  to  the  section  "  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco." 

As  regards  home  trade,  while  midsummer  is  always  a  quiet  period,  a  survey 
of  the  principal  industries  shows  that  conditions  and  also  prospects  remain  un- 
satisfactory in  many  of  the  leading  branches.  The  position  in  the  Nottingham 
lace  industry  is  indeed  so  serious  that  manufacturers  have  made  renewed  repre- 
sentations to  the  Government  for  protection  under  the  Key  Industries  Act,  under 
the  plea  that  Continental  competition,  combined  with  the  present  position  of 
exchanges,  is  forcing  British  manufacturers  out  of  business.  The  check  in  the 
steady  expansion  of  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  which  was  first  experienced 
in  June,  has  been  followed  by  a  further  decline. 

A  favourable  feature,  however,  is  the  general  reduction  of  railway  freight 
rates,  which  has  already  been  granted  by  one  group  of  railways  and  which  it  is 
anticipated  will  also  be  adopted  by  the  other  companies.  As  this  will  mean  a 
general  reduction  of  the  carriage  on  merchandise  from  60  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
below  the  level  of  January,  1920,  the  importance  of  the  concession  is  obvious. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  prolonged  spell  of  fine  weather  has  resulted  in  the 
circulation  of  large  sums  of  money  in  connection  with  holiday  making.  As 
illustrative  of  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  which  has  restricted  trade  for  some 
time  past,  it  is  reported  that  the  exceptional  demand  for  seasonable  clothing, 
.caused  by  the  long  spell  of  unusually  hot  weather,  has  caught  most  of  the 
retailers  short  of  stocks,  so  that  only  partial  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the 
opportunity. 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

With  the  July  figures,  the  Board  of  Trade  issues  the  statistics  of  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  other  countries  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  Imperial  Conferences,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
what  progress  is  being  made  in  the  development  of  Inter-Imperial  trade.  Unfor- 
tunately, an  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  there  was  an  actual  decline  in 
1923  in  comparison  with  the  first  half  of  1922,  because  whereas  the  proportion 
of  imports  from  within  the  Empire  in  1922  represented  about  32-44  of  the 
total,  the  corresponding  result  in  1923  was  onlv  30-86.  Similarly,  the  proportion 
of  total  export  trade  fell  from  35-62  to  34-50. 
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In  spite  of  recent  restrictive  circumstances,  trade  with  Germany  shows  an 
increase  in  valuation.  During  the  six  months,  imports  from  Germany  grew  from 
02,015,102  in  L922  bo  616,930,093  in  L923,  while  exports  of  British  products 
increased  from  614,230,589  bo  £20,796,652,  w  hich  combined  with  re-exports  make 
an  aggregate  figure  of  631,185,248  m  comparison  with  £24,456,190 — which  is  a 
reversal  of  pin-war  conditions,  when  the  value  of  German  imports  into  Britain 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  exports  to  that  Empire.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  position  is  largely  due  to  exceptional  exports  of  coal. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  also,  while  imports  into  Britain  decreased 
[nun  illl.LMl.7J7  in  1922  to  £103,005.069  in  1923,  British  exports  increased 
from  624,774.908  to  1'3 1,40 1,459,  and  then"  was  also  an  augmentation  of  over 
L7.000.000  in  the  value  of  re-exports. 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  £21,240,274 
923  s  againl  618,997,4  I  I  in  1922,  while  exports  to  Canada  were  £13,586,341 
nd  611,619,108  in  British  products,  or  including  re-exports,  £15,039,153  and 
','1:;  1  18,264    a  satisfactory  expansion  in  both  directions. 

CANADIAN  TOBACCOS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

l.«»ndon.  August  9,  1923.— In  the  summer  of  1920,  Mr.  F.  Charlan,  Chief  of 
the  Tobacco  Division  of  the  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  visited  the  United 
gdom  and  investigated  the  possibilities  of  finding  a  market  in  this  country 
for  Canadian  tobacco.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  were  published  in  a  report 
•  ■  ■  Canadian  Tobaccos  in  England,"  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
N  is  s7()  and  871  (October  4  and  11,  1920),  and  while  these  reports  cover  very 
fully  every  aspect  of  the  trade,  it  has  been  considered  advantageous  that  the 
Trade  Commissioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  ascertain  what  the  present 
position  is.  With  this  object  in  view,  each  Commissioner  has  interviewed  firms 
in  his  ti  rritory  known  to  have  shown  interest  in  Canadian  tobacco  and  obtained 
opin  as  as  to  the  progress  which  Canadian  tobacco  is  making  in  this  country, 
and  their  views  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  by  which  the  trade  can  be 
developed. 

e  purport  of  Mr.  Charlan's  report  was  that  the  granting  of  a  preferential 
.  in  customs  duty  on  tobacco  grown  within  the  British  Empire  afforded 
Canadian  tobacco  growers  a  great  opportunity  for  securing  a  permanent  outlet 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  if  they  would  supply  the  varieties  of  tobacco 
dred  by  manufacturers  here  and  adopt  organized  means  whereby  the  tobacco 
would  be  properly  selected  and  graded,  there  were  good  prospects  for  sub- 
;  and  permanent  business.    In  this  connection  Mr.  Charlan,  moreover, 
pointed  out  that  a  systematic  study  by  Canadian  growers  and  shippers  of  the 
particular  needs  of  United  Kingdom  users  of  leaf,  and  compliance  with  these, 
nni-  be  an  essential  preliminary  to  ultimate  success. 

IN<  REASED  DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  TOBACCO,  EXCEPT  CIGAR  FILLERS  AND  BINDERS 

What  has  since  taken  place  has  to  a  great  extent  confirmed  Mr.  Charlan's 
views.  A  notable  exception,  however,  is  that  the  demand  for  Canadian  fillers 
and  binders  for  cigar  purposes,  which  existed  at  that  time,  resulting  from  the 
huge  development  of  the  cigar  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  largeiy 
disappeared  with  the  decline  of  the  industry  owing  to  altered  conditions. 

For  this  reason,  while  importations  of  Canadian  tobaccos  have  greatly 
ased,  instead  of  the  demand  being  for  the  Quebec  cigar  tobacco  in  prefer- 
ence to  white  and  other  Burleys,  the  actual  position  is  that  only  about  5  per 
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cent  of  the  raw  leaf  imported  into  this  country  now  goes  into  cigar  manufac- 
ture, and  an  important  authority  on  Canadian  tobaccos  states  that  while  he  can 
now  sell  tons  of  bright  Burley,  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  can 
dispose  of  any  more  than  a  few  bales  per  month  of  Quebec  cigar  tobaccos.  Mr. 
Charlan's  anticipation  that  Canada  could  easily  increase  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
which  it  is  sending  to  Great  Britain  has,  however,  been  realized.  Whereas  in 
1920  the  total  weight  of  unmanufactured  Canadian  tobacco  received  in  this 
country  only  amounted  to  215,137  pounds,  the  imports  of  Canadian  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  in  1922  amounted  to  855,397  pounds  (839,421  pounds  unstemmed 
and  15,976  pounds  stemmed).  This,  however,  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  184,515,489  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  that  year. 

CANADIAN  BURLEYS  NOW  IN  ESTABLISHED  DEMAND 

While  somewhat  similar  progress  has  been  made  by  other  tobacco-growing 
countries  within  the  British  Empire,  notably  Nyasaland — which  is  considered 
to  possess  special  advantages  for  tobacco-growing— the  United  States  continues 
to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  tobacco  used  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers. 
This  is  mainly  Virginian  flue-cured,  but  a  subject  of  distinct  interest  which 
emerges  from  this  fresh  inquiry  is  the  creation  of  a  definite  demand  for  Cana- 
dian Burley  of  a  reddish  variety. 

While  this  is  the  Canadian  tobacco  chiefly  in  demand,  it  is  suggested  that 
another  type  which  can  be  advantageously  grown  and  shipped  to  this  country 
is  a  variety  which  offers  a  substitute  for  the  heavy,  leathery  Kentucky  ship- 
ping tobacco,  and  it  is  estimated  that  if  tobacco  equal  to  the  samples  which 
have  been  received  here  recently  could  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
export,  a  regular  demand  could  be  established  for  two  or  three  million  pounds 
a  year,  mostly  in  strip  leaf. 

NECESSITY  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  HIGH  QUALITY 

London  firms  consider  that  the  preferential  reduction  in  duty  of  Is.  4d.  a 
pound  is  an  important  lever  in  favour  of  Canadian  tobacco,  but  point  out  that 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  demand  for  Canadian  tobaccos  depends  upon 
their  being  of  a  high  standard  of  quality  and  colour,  deliverable  at  competitive 
prices,  well  graded  and  packed,  and  that  consequently  the  future  of  the  trade  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Canadian  growers  and  shippers.  Colour  and  moisture 
are  the  main  factors  in  determining  price. 

[Explanatory  notes  on  demand,  packing,  grading,  etc.,  by  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  firms  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  T.C. -4-1 12.1 


FORTHCOMING  VISITS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Belgium,  is  expected 
to  arrive  in  Canada  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  towards  the  end  of  October, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  business  tours  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interest  of 
Canadian  export  trade  to  their  respective  territories.  Canadian  firms  who  desire 
to  be  brought  in  touch  with  cither  Mr.  Bleakney  or  Mr.  Bryan,  or  both,  aie 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 
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ESTIMATED  Mi  l  l)  OF  CEREAL  CROPS  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES 

Tkaok  ( \>m  m  issiom:k  Harrison  Watson 

London,  August  1  1.  1923.  The  simultaneous  issue  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture of  tlic  Preliminary  Statement  of  Acreage  under  Crops  and  Grass  in 
England  and  Wales  and  the  Monthly  Agricultural  Report  up  to  the  1st  of 
August  enables  an  approximate  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  probable  yield  of 
bhe  so-cj  lied  corn  crops  of  this  year.  The  sunny,  hot  and  dry  weather  of  July 
was  n<>t  only  favourable  tor  hay  making,  but  materially  assisted  the  ripening 
oi  '  ci  real  crops,  all  of  which  on  August  1  showed  an  important  improvement 
m  condition  over  that  of  July  1.  Latterly,  however,  the  protracted  fine  weather 
ha-  made  the  ground  hard  and  dry  almost  everywhere,  and  in  most  districts 
lain  is  needed  tor  roots  and  pasture. 

V\  heat,  after  hay,  is  again  the  best  crop  of  the  year  for  England  and  Wales 
as  a  whole,  and  a  yield  of  17-6  cwt.  per  acre  is  estimated,  which  is  about  half  a 
ewt.  above  the  average.  Barley,  while  a  variable  crop,  has  turned  out  better 
anticipated,  the  forecasted  yield  being  14-3  cwt.  per  acre,  or  nearly  half  a 
cwt.  below  average.  Winter  oats  are  a  good  crop  nearly  everywhere,  but  spring 
oats,  especially  where  sown  late,  remain  often  poor  and  thin,,  with  short  straw. 
On  bhe  whole,  a  yield  of  13-4  cwt.  per  acre  is  expected,  which  is  about  the 
average. 

In  tin-  South  of  England,  harvesting  has  been  general  and  conducted  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions. 

While  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  forecasts  of  this  year's  production 
are  ba  s<  d  on  estimates  made  at  the  beginning  of  August  and  subject  to  modifica- 
tion, the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  issue  the  following  estimate  of  production  for 
L923  in  comparison  with  the  final  production  of  1922,  accompanied  by  the  acre- 
am  in  each  case: — 

Production,  Forecast, 
1922  1923  1922  1923 

Acres  Acres  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Wheat   1,967,000  1,741,000  33,478,000  30,642,000 

Barlev   1,364,000  1,329,000  19,123,000  19,005,000 

  2,164,000  1,974,000  25,033,000  26,452,000 


Rj  garding  other  crops,  beans,  on  the  whole,  are  a  very  fair  crop,  the  prob- 
able ave  rage  being  16-5  cwt.  to  the  acre,  while  peas,  although  ripening  too 
quickly  in  some  districts,  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory  at  a  yield  of  14-5  cwt. — 
in  both  cases  about  the  average. 

Early  varieties  of  potatoes  have  not  yielded  well,  but  the  main  crops  are 
promising,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  thought  that  the  yield  will  be  about  7  per  cent 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  There  are  467,000  acres  under  potatoes 
m  England  and  Wales,  or  94,000  acres  less  than  in  1922. 

It  is  still  somewhat  premature  to  judge  about  roots,  but  the  outlook  is  for 
a  yield  below  the  average,  and  all  crops  need  rain  badly. 

As  was  previously  announced,  hay  was  recovered  under  ideal  conditions 
and  was  a  good  crop.  It  is  now  possible  to  estimate  the  yield  of  seeds  hay  at 
31  .  cwt.  per  acre,  and  of  meadow  hay  at  21J — both  well  above  the  average. 
The  prospects  of  good  second  cuts  are,  however,  not  promising. 
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SOME  FEATURES  OF  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  August  14,  1923. — The  plight  into  which  British  Agriculture  has 
recently  fallen  causes  particular  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  acreage  under 
crops  and  numbers  of  live  stock  which  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  reports  in 
England  and  Wales  on  June  4.  Recently,  both  in  public  speeches  and  in  the 
press,  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  increased  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  foodstuffs  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  position 
in  which  the  country  found  itself  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  yet  the  published 
statistics  show  not  only  a  small  decrease  in  the  total  acreage  under  all  crops 
and  grass  in  England  and  Wales,  but  that  there  is  a  considerable  decrease  in 
arable  land.  The  chief  declines  in  comparison  with  1922  are  in  the  most  essen- 
tial crops,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Indeed,  the  tendency  for  some  time 
past  has  been  for  the  country  to  lapse  into  pre-war  conditions,  and  the  increase 
of  acreage  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  has  now  practically  disappeared. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  return  to  pasturage  has 
resulted  in  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  live  stock,  with  the  exception 
of  horses,  but  while  this  is  all  for  good,  the  deficiency  in  the  production  of  cereals 
— not  only  in  comparison  with  the  ever-growing  requirements  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  in  contrast  to  the  increased  production  in  other  countries  which  are 
often  less  favourably  circumstanced  than  the  United  Kingdom — is  disquieting. 
It  is  clearly  difficult,  however,  to  remedy  this  or  induce  farmers  to  increase 
their  acreage  when  prices  are  so  low  as  to  be  unprofitable,  without  either  protec- 
tion or  subsidy. 

PHOSPHATE  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne 

Melbourne,  July  23,  1923. — In  contrast  to  the  results  of  some  other  com- 
mercial enterprises  in  which  the  Australian  Government  has  been  engaged  in 
recent  years  and  in  which  heavy  losses  have  been  incurred,  a  financial  success 
has  been  achieved  in  connection  w.th  the  phosphate  deposits  on  Nauru  and 
adjacent  islands. 

The  deposits  were  purchased  jointly  in  1920  by  the  British,  Australian,  and 
New  Zealand  Governments,  and  are  worked  by  a  commission  comprised  of 
representatives  of  the  three  Governments.  The  total  purchase  price  was 
£3,531,500,  of  which  the  share  of  Australia  was  £1,483,230.  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  on  the  purchase  money  is  being  paid  to  the  countries  concerned, 
and  a  sinking  fund  has  been  established  to  redeem  the  principal  in  fifty  years. 

An  official  statement  shows  that  over  and  above  interest  on  capital  and 
working  expenses,  the  profit  derived  from  the  deposits  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1922,  was  £90,638,  in  which  Australia  participated  to  the  extent  of 
42  per  cent  or  £38,068.  Indirectly  the  country  also  greatly  benefited  by  the 
employment  given  in  Australia  to  over  2,000  men  in  the  manufacture  of  super- 
phosphate, and  in  the  reduction  to  the  farmer  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  price 
formerly  paid  for  fertilizer. 

The  quantities  of  phosphate  rock  shipped  from  the  islands  were:  1921  (year 
ended  June  30),  364,424  tons;  1922,  361,486  tons;  1923,  313,758  tons. 

Of  the  total  quantity  shipped,  Australia  received  265,914  tons  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1921,  171,268  tons  in  1922,  and  203,445  tons  in  1923.  Nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  superphosphate  was  manufactured  from  these  shipments 
which  were  landed  in  Australia  at  c.i.f.  prices  varying  from  £4  ($19.47)  in  1921 
and  1922  to  the  present  price  of  £2  6s.  ($11.19)  per  ton. 
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I  KK  HON  OF  FIRST  OIL  REFINER*  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartutt,  Okkht.  ok  tiik  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  23,  L923.  [n  L920  a  company,  known  as  the  Common- 
bh  Oil  Refiners  Limited,  was  formed  by  the  Australian  Government  in 
conjunction  with  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  Limited,  with  the  object  of 
establishing  in  Australia  a  petroleum  oil-refining  industry,  and  of  providing 
aling  with  any  petroleum  oil  which  may  be  found  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  capital  of  the  company  was  £500,000,  the  Government  holding 
being  £251,000,  and  that  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Company  £249,000.  Pending 
the  discovery  in  Australia  of  oil  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  Anglo-Persian 
Company  arranged  to  supply  the  refineries  which  were  to  be  erected  with  a 
maximum  of  200,000  tons  of  crude  oil  annually  from  its  oil*wells  in  Persia. 

Despite  tin-  reward  of  £50,000  which  was  offered  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  some  two  years  ago  for  the  discovery  of  oil  in  Australia  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  and  the  consequent  impetus  given  to  the  formation  of  a 
large  number  of  private  companies  which  have  since  been  more  or  less  actively 
engaged  in  boring  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  the  prospects  of  the 
retincrie-  being  supplied  with  crude  oil  of  local  production  are,  so  far,  not 
encouraging. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  of  the  refineries  to  be  erected  is  now  well  on  its  way 
to  completion  at  Altona  Bay,  a  few  miles  from  Melbourne.  It  is  to  consist  of 
batteries  of  continuous  stills  and  other  plant,  and  initially  will  produce  (a) 

r  spirit  and  other  benzine  products,  (6)  lamp  oil  and  other  kerosene  pro- 
ducts,  (c)  residual  oil  for  fuel  and  power-producing  requirements,  and  for  gas- 
making  and  other  manufacturing  purposes.  As  an  adjunct  it  will  also  have  an 
extensive  case  and  can  making  factory. 

crude  oil  is  to  be  imported  from  Persia  in  10,000-ton  steamers,  which 
will  be  berthed  at  a  wharf  now  being  constructed,  and  delivered  into  a  large 
steel  tank  nearby,  thence  by  a  pipe  line  (which  is  already  laid  clown)  to  a 
storage  tank  alongside  the  refinery  to  be  delivered  as  required. 

TURKISH  LUMBER  TRADE 

The  lumber  trade  of  Turkey  is  controlled  by  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
exporters,  which  displaced  Austria-Hungary  several  years  before  the  war,  says 
the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  cardinal  principles  applied  by 
Norway  and  Sweden  were:  (1)  c.i.f.  quotations,  (2)  metric  specifications,  (3) 
regular  deliveries  by  direct  water  routes,  (4)  attention  to  the  fulfillment  of 
contracts.  Russia,  prior  to  the  war,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold  in  the 
lumber  market  of  Constantinople.  Rumania  will  probably  enter  the  market 
in  view  of  the  acquisition  of  Transylvania.  The  United  States  has  furnished 
som<  southern  yellow  pine  for  shipbuilding,  which  is  usually  transhipped  at 
Marseilles,  and  occasionally  minor  shipments  of  special  kinds  of  hardwToods 
such  as  oak  and  red  gum  veneering  for  furniture  and  interior  finish.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  business  (dressed  pine  and  spruce,  in  the  form  of  floorings,  sidings 
wcatnerboards,  boarding,  battens,  laths,  joists,  and  box  shooks  for  the  packing 
of  raisins,  figs,  lemons,  and  oranges)  goes  to  Scandinavia.  It  is  worth  some 
85.000.000  a  year  and  is  certain  to  reach  higher  figures  under  more  favourable 
reconstruction  conditions. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  MARKET  OF  NORTH 

AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Subjoined  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian  trade 
in  North  Africa,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  undertaken  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
on  business  conditions  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco.  The  first,  introductory  to  the 
Agricultural  Machinery  Market,  was  published  in  the  last  issue.] 

THE  PLOUGH  TRADE 

Ploughs  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  distinct  classes.  First  comes 
the  small  light  one-share  plough  adapted  especially  to  vine  and  other  light 
cultivation  and  ploughing  a  furrow  of  some  10-15  cm.  The  French  have  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  a  wooden-framed  plough  on  the  African  soil  (a  model  is  shown 
in  Illustration  1),  which  has  met  with  considerable  success  and  is  recommended 
not  only  on  account  of  its  lightness  but  also  on  account  of  its  cost  which  now 
approximates  100  Fr.  francs,  selling  price  Tunis  or  Algiers. 

A  similar  kind  of  plough  is  also  made  with  one  handle  in  forged  steel  and 
costs  practically  the  same,  while  American  companies  have  introduced  an  all- 
steel  plough  (which  is  shown  in  Illustration  2),  with  one  or  two  handles,  weighing 
some  25  kilos  and  selling  at  120-150  Fr.  francs.  This  plough  has  also  met  with 
a  favourable  acceptance,  and  the  making  of  the  one-handle  plough  is  evidence 
of  the  desire  of  foreign  firms  to  meet  more  exactingly  the  historic  predilection  of 
the  native  for  this  kind  of  plough. 

There  may  also  be  had  in  Northern  Africa  the  one-share  plough  for  deeper 
ploughing;  with  or  without  wheel  attachment.  Cereal  ploughing  generally 
demands  in  these  African  countries  a  furrow  of  20-25  cm.,  and  may  be  carried 
on  in  soil  of  average  consistency  by  the  one-share  plough  drawn  by  mules  or 
oxen.  The  well-known  Eckert  plough,  for  example  (see  Illustration  3)  and 
weighing  from  30  to  50  kilos,  has  commanded  a  fairly  large  sale  and  can  be  had 
with  single  shares  ploughing  from  15  to  28  cm.  and  costing  150  to  300  Fr.  francs 
along  the  African  coasts. 

Another  machine  in  considerable  vogue  is  the  Brabant  plough,  which  ploughs 
from  15  cm.  to  35  cm.:  selling  price  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria  around  1,000  francs. 

THE  MULTIPLE  PLOUGH 

Two,  three,  four  and  five  share  ploughs  may  be  either  drawn  by  animal 
traction  or  operated  by  mechanical  methods.  Deep  ploughing  sometimes  goes 
as  far  down  as  40  cm.  although  the  average  North  Africa  ploughing  is  about 
25  cm.  and  these  larger  ploughs  are  not  inconspicuous  on  the  larger  estates. 
The  writer  spent  an  afternoon  on  one  of  the  large  Moroccan  farms,  20  miles 
or  so  from  Casablanca,  and  saw  several  of  these  heavy  typed  ploughs  at  work. 
France  has  created  a  developing  trade  in  the  bigger  ploughs,  but  a  very  large 
part  of  the  business  is  done  by  American  and  Canadian  houses.  A  commonly 
used  two-share  plough  with  wheel  carriage  and  of  French  manufacture  will 
weigh  from  115  to  152  kilos,  ploughs  from  20  to  28  cm.,  and  costs  from  600  to 
800  francs  in  Tunis  or  Algiers.  A  three-share  plough  weighing  from  158  kilos 
to  175  kilos  and  ploughing  a  furrow  from  18  to  20  cm.  and  from  65  to  75  cm. 
deep,  costs  when  now  imported  from  France  from  700  to  750  francs.  Another 
French*  plough  of  the  four-share  variety  is  being  sold  in  Northern  Africa,  which 
gives  a  12  to  14  cm.  depth  of  furrow  and  a  ploughed  width  of  80  cm.,  while  a 
five-share  plough  weighing  215  kilos  and  ploughing  14  cm.  x  1.10  metres  is 
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also  frequently  in  evidence.  The  frames  of  these  hist  two  ploughs  set  about 
\B  cm  above  the  soil,  are  made  of  all  steel  parts,  and  cost  locally  from  600-800 
francs.  Another  type  of  plough  which  has  mot  with  an  increasing  demand  is 
the  "Chattanooga"  disc  plough.  In  Tunisia  alone  there  were  over  300  of 
these  ploughs  in  use  prior  to  the  war. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer  in  connection  with  the  trade  in  imported 
ighs,  that  too  many  linns  supplying  Tunisia  for  example  with  tractor 
ploughs,  were  inclined  to  send  only  heavy  types  designed  for  the  heavier  soils 
of  Northern  Tunisia.  In  the  south  and  centre  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy  and 
the  agriculturists  of  these  regions,  tilling  some  500,000  acres  of  land  devoted 
to  olive  and  cereal  cultivation,  are  reported  to  offer  a  considerable  market  for 
the  lighter  tractor  ploughs.    There  is  an  expressed  preference  to  cultivate  with 

g  -  giving  a  depth  of  from  12-15  cm.,  and  a  minimum  width  of  from  1£ 
to  2  metres.  The  first  ploughing  is  followed  by  light  ploughings  about  10  cm. 
deep  in  the  olive  orchards  and  with  two  or  three  subsequent  summer  ploughings 
destined  to  leave  the  soil  loosened  on  the  surface,  and  thereby  avoiding  evapora- 
tion and  the  growth  of  weeds.  As  the  olive  trees  are  set  from  20  to  24  metres 
apart  and  in  row-  sometimes  several  miles  in  length  on  the  same  property,  the 
advantage  of  wide  machines  is  obvious  for  working  the  orchards.  Such  plough- 
ing can  therefore  best  be  performed  on  a  large  scale  by  machines  of  consider- 
able width  moving  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  kilos,  'an  hour,  and  employing  either 
mouldboards  or  discs. 

The  market  in  Northern  Africa  would  seem  after  examination  to  be  more 
attractive  for  Canadian  ploughs  of  multiple  shares.  The  single-share  plough 
trade  is  largely  of  French  character,  and  it  appears  doubtful  if  Canadian  firms 
would  find  it  worth  while  to  exploit  principally  this  line.  As  regards  the  larger 
ploughs,  however,  there  is  an  appreciable  opportunity  in  Tunisia,  Algeria  and 
Morocco.  The  writer  observed  many  such  ploughs  from  Canada  in  both 
Tunisia  and  Morocco.    At  the  Agricultural   Exhibition  at   Casablanca,  for 

ace,  our  four-  and  five-share  ploughs  were  attracting  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention,  while  in  Tunis  and  Algiers  the  writer  visited  large  warehouses  of 
importing  firms  where  Canadian  tractor  ploughs  were  to  be  seen.  The  trade 
which  we  have  at  present  should,  however,  be  pushed  forward.  United  States 
firms  are  doing  the  bulk  of  the  transatlantic  business,  and  a  larger  share  of  this 
trade  could  profitably  be  done  by  Dominion  firms.  There  must  be,  however, 
a  more  personal  interest  shown  on  the  part  of  manufacturing  houses,  else  Cana- 
dian ploughs  will  be  largely  eliminated  from  these  rich  agricultural  countries. 

THE  TRACTOR 

Considerable  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  development  of  mechanical 
traction  throughout  North  Africa  both  by  the  French  Government  and  by  large 
agricultural  associations.  Many  exhibitions  and  conferences  for  the  purpose  of 
d(  monstrating  the  utility  of  the  tractor  have  been  held  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  tractor  should  eventually 
have  a  permanent  place  in  North  African  agriculture. 

Tunisia  and  Algeria  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  tractors,  while 
Morocco,  as  the  newest  of  the  three  countries  to  come  under  European  pacifica- 
tion, has  not  made  any  great  progress  as  yet  in  the  use  of  this  class  of 
machinery.  Take  Tunisia,  by  way  of  illustration.  Before  the  war  a  small  num- 
ber of  small  tractors  of  from  45-  to  75-h.p.  had  been  introduced  into  the  Regency 
and  employed  by  a  few  of  the  big  landed  proprietors.  It  was  only  after  191S, 
however,  that  the  sale  of  tractors  took  on  larger  proportions.  United  States  firms 
began  to  send  over  a  few  of  the  smaller  types  which  were  more  suitable  for  less 
extended  areas  and  which  sold  at  a  much  lower  price.  These  sales  were  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  good  crop  years  had  made  available  the  purchasing 
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means,  while  at  the  same  time  agricultural  help  was  far  from  plentiful.  The 
reeull  was  therefore  that  Tunisia  possessed  altogether  by  the  middle  of  1921 
about  7  m  tractors,  or  more  than  the  two  countries  of  Algeria  and  Moroceo 
together  at  that  time  In  this  importation  American  tractors  came  first,  fol- 
bhose  of  Prance.  Of  the  711)  tractors  which  the  last  census  gave  as 
existing  on  .Inly  1.  1921,  580  were  of  American  origin,  95  from  France,  20  from 
Britain,  lt>  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  15  from  Italy,  8  from  Germany,  and 
3  from  JugO-Slavia  and  Switzerland.    Since  1921,  however,  the  purchase 

of  tractors  has  considerably  fallen  off  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  due  partially,  it 
i-  stated,  to  previous  over-buying  and  partially  to  the  lack  of  buying  funds 
US  a  result  of  the  last  two  bad  crop  years.  The  writer  was  also  informed  that 
a  tractor  when  once  bought  did  not  always  give  full  satisfaction,  and  even  that 
man;,  imported  tractors  had  been  found  unadapted  to  the  particular  needs  of 

specific  territory  for  which  it  was  destined,  and  had  not  stood  up  suffi- 
.  in  the  work  to  which  it  was  put.  It  was  therefore  being  realized  that 
great*  i  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  tractors  for  Northern  Africa  and  in 
educating  the  natives  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  use.  The 
manager  of  one  of  the  large  houses  importing  agricultural  machinery  in 
Tunisia  told  the  writer  that  of  the  800  tractors  in  Tunisia  last  year  only  about 
300  re  functioning.  The  reason  given  was  that  the  real  demand  had  been 
over-anticipated,  and  that  Tunisia  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  invasion  of 
motor  traction.  It  was  his  opinion  that  it  was  much  better  to  go  slowly  than 
to  try  to  foist  upon  the  agriculturists  a  mechanical  device  whose  merits  in  com- 
parison with  the  old  farming  system  were  not  sufficiently  comprehended. 

Although  a  few  very  big  tractors  have  been  imported  all  through  Northern 
Africa,  yet  the  type  which  has  been  found  most  convenient  for  the  market  is 
tiie  four-cylinder  machine  developing  15  to  20  h.p.  at  the  drawbar,  with  cater- 
pillar wheels  and  enclosed  gear  case.   This  kind  of  tractor  seems  the  most  suit- 

for  the  average  cultivation  and  for  the  various  kinds  of  farm  work  to  be 
cion<  It  was  pointed  out  further  to  the  writer  that  the  manoeuvring  apparatus, 
on  account  of  the  technical  inexperience  prevailing,  should  be  as  simple  as  con- 
struction  will  permit.  The  average  price  of  the  tractors  up  till  now  imported 
in  Tunisia  ranges  from  30.000  to  35,000  frs. 

It  is  customary  to  pay  down  one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  tractor  at  date  of 
order,  one-half  at  time  of  delivery,  and  one-quarter  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
harvi  st  in  August  or  September,  although  still  more  favourable  buying  terms 
are  not  infrequently  met  with. 

( )ne  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  at  present  to  a  wider  use  of  tractors  in 
Northern  Africa  is  the  cost  of  running  the  tractor.    Petroleum  and  gasoline 

rs  have  been  most  prevalent  so  far,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  substi- 
tute these  with  gas  and  heavy  oil  engines,  which,  it  is  claimed,  would  reduce 
the  actual  operating  cost. 

\r  is  claimed  therefore  that  in  view  of  the  satisfactory  results  obtained, 
which  have  admittedly  offset  certain  drawbacks  connected  with  the  sale  of  the 
3e  machines  will  have  an  important  place  in  African  cultivation. 
Even  the  tractor  of  35-40  h.p.  and  not  weighing  more  than  3  tons  will  also,  it 
is  stated,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  tractor  already  referred  to,  be  needed  for 
•  -r-:tf-  in  Morocco  and  Algeria.  As  the  European  colonists  become  larger 
in  number,  as  new  areas  are  reclaimed  for  farming,  as  further  land  now  cultiv- 
able is  brought  under  the  plough,  and  as  the  native  farmers  assimilate  more 
of  the  methods  of  European  farming,  the  tractor  will  have  not  only  then  but 
concurrently  with  these  different  steps  a  greater  usefulness  in  Northern  Africa. 
The  relatively  high  price  of  purchase  and  operating  costs  will  be  counter- 
balanced, it  i>  claimed  by  agricultural  authorities  in  Northern  Africa,  by  the 
timeliness  and  rapidity  of  the  work  and  by  the  generally  better  results  obtained. 
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HARROWS   AND  CULTIVATORS 

The  writer  found  throughout  Northern  Africa  that  the  agricultural 
machinery  used  in  preparing  and  cultivating  the  soil  belongs  to  about  the  same 
categories  as  those  used  in  Canada,  although  types  may  sometimes  slightly 
differ.  The  very  fact  that  Canadian  manufacturers  are  selling  their  ploughs, 
•harrows,  cultivators,  pulverizers,  seeders,  rollers,  etc.,  in  each  of  the  three 
countries  visited  is  in  itself  a  convincing  proof  which  is  rendered  still  more 
cogent  by  the  extensive  sale  of  American  agricultural  machinery.  Where  the 
machinery  differs  somewhat  in  type,  it  is  generally  found  that  France  is  the 
supplier.  The  Canadian  12-16  disc  pulverizer,  the  combined  cultivator  and 
seeder  of  10-17  teeth,  the  spring  harrow  and  the  hoe-cultivator,  was  seen  fre- 
quently in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  and  it  would  appear  that  if  Cana- 
dian business  were  better  organized,  especially  in  Algeria,  more  compensating 
results  would  be  obtained.  One  very  important  Canadian  company  are  well 
represented  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  but  are  not  getting,  it  seems,  sufficient 
business  in  Algeria,  which  is  one  of  the  best  (if  not  at  present  the  best) 
markets  for  agricultural  machinery;  and  another  Canadian  trade  mark  is  seen 
at  times.  On  the  other  hand,  American  machinery  is  everywhere.  Nor  is  this 
surprising  when  one  realizes  that. the  11  International,"  for  example,  has  over 
200  agents  in  Northern  Africa,  the  whole  organization  being  managed  by  a  live 
Canadian  business  man.  The  interests  of  several  other  American  firms  are 
well,  though  less  extensively,  provided  for.  The  nearer  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer can  get  in  touch  with  the  North  African  farmer,  the  more  likely  is  he  to 
secure  substantial  business.  The  policy  of  remote  salesmanship  will  not  tally 
up  with  the  opportunities  offering.  Canadian  firms  interested  therefore  must 
more  persistently  go  after  the  business  through  local  representatives,  whose 
organization  covers  thoroughly  the  different  agricultural  areas. 

As  regards  French  agricultural  machinery  in  Northern  Africa,  the  toothed 
zigzag  harrow,  the  Norwegian  star  harrow,  the  "  Acme  "  pulverizing  harrow, 
the  "  Couleuvre  "  harrow,  the  "  Croskill  "  roller  and  the  "  Universal  "  scarifier 
are  among  others  all  weld  known  throughout  the  three  North  African  countries. 

The  zigzag  tooth  harrow  (see  Illustration  4)  is  sold  in  seven  different  sizes, 
the  teeth  ranging  from  19  mm.  in  thickness  and  20  cm.  in  length  (for  the  heaviest 
soils)  to  11  mm.  in  thickness  and  14  cm.  in  length  (for  the  lightest  soils).  There 
are  either  20  or  24  teeth  to  a  section  and  each  section  measures  from  80  cm.  to 
1.05  metres  in  length.  A  single  section  will  weigh  from  16  to  75  kilos.,  the 
weight  depending  on  whether  the  harrow  is  made  for  heavy  or  light  soils.  The 
selling  price  in  Tunis,  Algiers  or  Casablanca  approximate  from  100  francs  to 
300  francs  for  one  section,  the  cost  dropping  slightly  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  sections  taken. 

The  "  Star  "  harrow  (see  Illustration  5)  is  generally  sold  in  two  or  three 
sections,  and  one  so  constructed  will  have  a  width  of  either  2.40  or  3.30  metres, 
weigh  280  or  370  kilos,  and  cost  in  Northern  Africa  from  650  to  900  francs. 

The  pulverizing  harrow  (see  Illustration  6)  runs  from  91  cm.  to  5.20  metres 
in  width,  weighs  from  32  to  160  kilos  and  costs  from  350  to  1,300  francs  in 
Northern  Africa  warehouses. 

Another  type  of  French  harrow  sold  in  North  Africa  is  the  "  Couleuvre  " 
(see  Illustration  7).  For  heavy  soil  the  teeth  are  17  cm.  in  length  by  18  mm. 
in  thickness,  and  for  the  lighter  soils  16  cm.  x  16  mm.  This  kind  of  harrow 
comes  in  10  sections  of  32  teeth,  in  14  sections  of  44  teeth,  in  18  sections  of  56 
teeth  and  in  22  sections  of  68  teeth,  and  runs  from  1.45  metres  (10  sections) 
to  3.10  metres  (22  sections).    Ten  sections  of  the  larger  teeth  weigh  86  kilos. 
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and  retail  at  from  350  to  400  francs,  and  ten  sections  of  .the  smaller  teeth 
weigh  67  kiloa  ami  retail  at  300  to  350  francs. 

A  specially  constructed  extirpator  in  wood  without  tenon  or  mortise  is 
shown  in  Illustration  8.  This  may  be  had  with  5,  7  or  9  blades  on  2,  3  or  4  bars 
ami  ha-  lum  used  quite  extensively  by  North  African  farmers.  A  similar 
machine  but  in  steel  is  also  frequently  in  demand. 

HARVESTING  MACHINERY 

The  introduction  of  harvesters,  binders  and  threshers  followed  in  the  train 
of  the  simpler  agricultural  machinery.  Prior  to  the  war,  American  and  English 
harvesters  and  binders  were  not  altogether  uncommon  in  Tunis  and  Algeria, 
but  threshing  machines  were  not  nearly  so  well  known.  At  date  of  writing, 
moreover,  the  demand  tor  big  harvesting  machinery  is  not  very  pressing, 
although  each  year  a  few  more  of  these  machines  come  into  the  different  coun- 
tries and  fchere  is  to  be  expected  a  gradually  developing  market,  in  which 
Morocco  ifl  now  included.  Canadian  harvesters  and  binders  are  particularly 
well  thought  of  in  Northern  Africa;  last  year  about  70  of  these  machines  were 
in  Tunisia  alone.  In  Algeria,  American  harvesting  machinery  is  more 
frequently  met  with,  and  this  country  should  be  able  to  take  many  more  Cana- 
dian machines.  At  present  there  are  estimated  to  be  about  5,000  reapers  in 
a.  In  Morocco,  Canadian  competition  is  also  beginning  to  be  felt, 
but  at  present  the  Dominion  is  not  doing  so  much  as  the  United  States. 

however,  is  not  agriculturally  developed  to  the  extent  of  Tunisia  and 
Algeria.  The  native  land  proprietors  have  not  learned  as  yet  sufficiently  the 
utility  of  the  modern  machine,  and  it  was  not  long  ago  that  two  self-binding 
n  api  rs  were  thrown  aside  at  Marrakech  because  the  natives  did  not  .know  how 
to  use  them.  It  is  only  by  successful  experiments  carried  out  by  practical 
European  farmers  that  the  Moor  will  be  convinced  that  the  new  system  of 
harvesting  is  better  than  that  of  past  centuries. 

A  6-metre  cut  is  in  general  considered  sufficient  for  the  North  African  trade. 

THRESHING  MACHINES 

There  arc  probably  over  100  threshing  machines  at  work  this  year  in 
Tunisia,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  that  number  in  Algeria,  while  Morocco  is 
well  behind.  The  high  price  of  threshing  machines,  especially  those  offered  by 
Great  Britain,  tends  to  retard  their  importation,  and  such  machines  can  only 
be  bought  by  very  wealthy  farmers  or  by  co-operative  societies,  who  hire  them 
out  to  individual  farmers  or  villages  at  a  reasonable  rate  per  hour.  A  light 
threshing  machine  driven  by  a  petroleum  motor,  as  coal  is  expensive  and  as 
straw  can  always  be  used  for  fodder,  would  seem  to  be  the  type  most  generally 
red.  The  advantage  of  putting  clean  and  whole  grain  on  the  market,  as 
can  be  done  if  threshing  machines  are  used,  is  gradually  wearing  away  the 
innate  opposition  to  the  modern  methods  of  threshing..  The  time  argument  is 
not  so  convincing  to  the  native. 

MOWERS,  RAKES  AND  HAY  PRESSES 

Canadian  mowing  machines  and  horse  rakes  together  with  a  larger  num- 
ber of  American  machines  are  also  at  work  in  Northern  Africa.  Last  year  it 
is  understood  that  one  Canadian  firm  sold  about  25  mowers  and  some  20  rakes 
in  Tunisia  alone.  In  this  trade  there  is  not  the  -same  French  competition  as  in 
the  case  of  ploughs  and  cultivating  machinery.  Hand  worked  and  mechanical 
hay  presses  are  also  imported  both  from  the  United  States  and  France. 
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WINE,  ROOT,  STRAW  AND  GRAIN  MACHINES 

Among  other  types  of  agricultural  machinery  imported  into  Northern  Africa 
may  be  mentioned  wine  spraying  machines.  A  copper  sprayer  capable  of  hold- 
ing 30  litres  of  copper  sulphate  solution,  is  the  most  common  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  shops  of  all  agricultural  machinery  importers.  This  like  the  wine  pump- 
ing machinery  and  the  grape  presses  and  crushers  all  come  from  France.  (See 
Illustration  9.) 

Root  and  straw  cutters,  winnowing  mills,  grain  grinders  and  sorters,  worked 
by  hand  or  by  motor,  are  oftentimes  asked  for  and  are  furnished  principally 
by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by  the  United  States. 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Sweden  and  the  United  States  supply  the  cream  separators  used  in  North 
Africa  although  there  is  very  little  call  for  this  apparatus.  Dairying  on  a  large 
or  domestic  scale  is  not  carried  on  to  any  extent,  and  much  of  the  butter  used 
by  the  Europeans  is  brought  across  the  Mediterranean  in  cold  storage  from 
France.  There  are,  however,  some  few  larger  domestic  machines  in  operation 
with  a  capacity  of  100  litres  an  hour,  and  still  more  of  the  smaller  domestic 
type  of  15  litres  per  hour  capacity. 

WINDMILLS 

North  Africa  is  frequently  stated  to  be  a  "  country  of  wind,"  and  wind- 
mills are  conspicuous  in  the  landscape. 

A  Chicago  firm  has  up  till  now  been  the  most  successful  in  putting  the 
apparatus  on  the  North  African  market  and  has  been  able  to  sell  hundreds  of 
machines  through  the  agents  they  have  appointed.  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  undoubtedly  give  the  market  more  attention.  Not  that  the  Canadian 
windmill  is  unknown,  for  in  Algiers,  for  example,  the  writer  saw  a  Dominion 
trade  mark.  And  herein  lies  an  interesting  comment  on  the  value  of  trade 
advertising.  A  certain  gentleman,  a  Mr.  X,  of  Algiers,  who  to-day  happens 
to  be  the  director  of  one  of  the  largest  agricultural  machinery  firms  in  Northern 
Africa  and  president  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city,  visited 
the  Chicago  International  Exposition  in  the  earlier  nineties.  There  he  saw  a 
Canadian  windmill  which  was  on  exhibition  and  made  a  note  of  the  name  of 
the  manufacturers.  On  his  return  to  Algeria  he  wrote  in  due  course  to  the 
Canadian  firm  asking  for  full  quotations,  with  the  result  that  a  connection  was 
then  formed  which  has  continued  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

Notwithstanding  this  old-established  relation,  Canadian  firms  are  not 
getting  their  share-  of  the  trade  in  Algeria,  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  Northern 
Africa.  In  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  Canadian  trade  marks  are  practically 
unknown,  and  the  writer  is  convinced,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  windmill  in 
these  parts  and  from  the  constant  demand  for  this  kind  of  machinery,  that  a 
much  larger  volume  of  this  business  could  be  obtained. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

The  import  trade  in  agricultural  implements  is  largely  done  now  by  French 
houses,  although  before  the  war  German  products  were  frequently  met  with  in 
Northern  Africa.  It  seems  that  the  transatlantic  product  has  generally  been 
too  high  priced,  a  fact  which  is  due  partially  to  the  superior  quality  of  both 
steel  and  handle.  Many  instruments  are  sold  without  handles  and  are  fitted 
by  the  colonists  or  fellahs  after  their  own  fashion.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  native  races  are  tall  rather  than  short  in  physique,  and  that 
usually  a  long  handle  of  from  1-80  to  2  10  metres  is  required.  Three-  or  four- 
toothed  manure  and  hay  forks  with  handles  are  now  sold  at  from  8  to  10  franc? 
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throughout  t lu-  different  parts  of  the  three  countries;  hand  rakes  of  12,  14 
and  16  teeth  retail  at  about  the  same  figure;  the  bent  fork  (see  Illustration 
10  of  3  and  4  teeth  with  handle  sells  at  about  12  francs;  an  all  wooden  fork 
with  i>  teeth,  at  about  5  francs;  spades  of  polished  steel,  26  or  28  cm.  long,  at 
L2  to  15  franca  (see  Illustration  11);  picks  and  pickaxes  sell  by  weight- at  4  or 
5  francs  per  kilo;  the  ordinary  rounded  shovels  with  handle  at  7  or  8  francs, 
and  hoes  as  shown  in  Illustration  12  at  4  to  5  francs.  Pruning  hooks  (see  Illus- 
tration 13),  axes  and  hatchets  are  also  retailed. 

WIIIPPLE-TREES 

Another  part  of  the  farming  equipment  imported  oftentimes  and  sold 
throughout  Northern  Africa  are  whipple-trces  for  hitching  up  the  mules,  camels 
or  lu.rses  to  the  plough  or  other  machine.  These  come  either  from  France  or 
i  I  aited  States,  in  65- cm.  and  80-cm.  length,  and  retail  from  15  to  25  francs. 
A  triple  or  quadruple  whipple-tree  in  wood  or  iron  for  two  animals  is  also 
3om<  unit  -  asked  for,  and  now  costs  around  50  to  60  francs. 

A  double  neck  curved  oxen  3'oke  in  ash,  with  fastening  pins,  a  representa- 
tion of  which  appears  as  Illustration  14,  sells  now  for  about  30  francs,  and  a 
double-neck  yoke  with  ring  for  pole  attachment  for  about  35  francs.  Plough 
chain-  from  8  to  12  mm.  retail  at  about  3.50  for  a  kilo.,  while  a  single  chain 
for  attaching  the  oxen  to  the  plough  is  sold  at  about  6  francs  apiece.  Another 
rather  interesting  device  used  commonly  throughout  Northern  Africa  is  the 
reinforced  wire  muzzle  for  the  oxen  used  during  harvesting  time.  It  consists 
of  a  heavy  wire  mesh,  and  now  sells  at  some  4  or  5  francs. 

SICKLES  AND  SCYTHES 

*  1   all  agricultural  implements  and  equipments,  the  sickle  is  the  most  con- 
monly  employed.    There  are  probably  few  native  farmers  without  them,  and 
lumber  sold  must  run  up  into  hundreds  of  thousands.    One  year  the 
Moroccan  Moor,  the  Tunisian  Kabyle,  or  Algerian  Berber  will  prefer  a  short 
and  wide-curved  sickle,  while  another  year  he  will  demand  an  elongated  thin  and 
sickle.    Sometimes  a  serrated  edge  is  requested,  and  sometimes  a  plain 
cutting  edge.    Such  sickles  are  mostly  supplied  by  France,  although  especially 
Vloor  may  change  his  taste  from  one  season  to  another  and  demand  a  much 
longer  instrument.   A  good  sickle  with  wooden  handle  now  retails  at  about  4.50 
in  Tunis,  Algiers  or  Casablanca.    Steel  scythes  with  a  26-,  28-,  30-inch 
swath  and  without  handle  run  about  12  to  14  francs. 

WIRE  FENCING  AND  BARBED  WIRE 

i  rms  or  sections  of  farms  in  Northern  Africa  are  not  enclosed  by  fencing 
as  in  Canada.  In  travelling  through  these  countries  the  writer  noticed  that 
generally  the  road  and  a  row  of  cactus  plants  constituted  the  sole  means  of 
enclosure  or  division  between  different  properties  or  different  sections  of  the 
same  property.  Some  of  the  estates  are  perhaps  too  large  to  be  completely 
fenced,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  natives  have  not  yet  come  to  appreciate  this 
form  of  farm  protection.  The  market  then  for  wire  fencing  is  limited  for  the 
most  part  to  the  European  colonists,  and  to  that  part  of  these  farms  given 
over  especially  to  early  vegetable  cultivation  and  to  poultry  raising. 

WIRE  FENCING 

The  wire  fencing  most  generally  accepted  is  that  of  a  metre  or  of  a  metre- 
and-a-half  in  height.  In  Tunisia  a  metre  height  is  usually  insisted  upon.  The 
French  firms  accordingly  manufacture  this  wire  fencing  in  metric  width  or  in 
multiples  of  centimetres.  The  finest  mesh  runs  in  the  dimensions  of  19  x  5  mm. 
and  41  x  6  mm.,  and  a  square  metre  costs  4  and  2  francs  respectively.  Larger 
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meshes  as  18  x  30,  25  x  40,  60  x  60  mm.  are  also  to  be  had.  A  -square  metre 
of  the  25  x  40  mm.  mesh  in  wire  whose  thickness  is  mm.  will  weigh  about 
If  kilos,  and  costs  in  North  African  cities  about  5  francs. 

Barbed  wire  is  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  North  Africa.  The  spiny 
cactus  plant  seems  to  serve  at  times  the  same  purpose. 

CONCLUSION 

To  sum  up  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  North  African  market  holds 
out  appreciable  inducement  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
machinery,  and  provided  prices  can  meet  competition,  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments as  well.  Canadian  machinery  is  known  in  these  countries,  but  not  to 
the  extent  it  should  be  especially  in  view  of  the  large  and  increasing  sales  from 
the  United  States.  The  market  is  not  only  actual  but  potential,  and  even  if 
Canadian  sales  have  up  till  now  lagged  behind  those  from  the  United  States  in 
the  expanding  market,  more  of  this  business  should  be  diverted  to  Canada.  Such 
machinery  as  Canadian  firms  now  sell  in  Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Morocco  comes 
for  the  most  part  via  New  York,  and  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  Dominion 
should  be  in  a  much  stronger  competitive  position,  were  there  a  regular  steam- 
ship service  from  Canada  to  these  Mediterranean  countries.  Without  it  there 
is  an  undoubted  handicap,  but  what  is  lacked  in  this  respect  may  be  materially 
counterbalanced  by  an  efficient  selling  organization  handling  Canadian  imports 
locally  in  each  of  the  three  countries. 

The  more  intimate  the  point  of  contact  with  the  market,  the  more  likely 
are  Canadian  firms  not  only  to  please  their  customers,  but  also  to  create  new 
business. 

BRANDS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  IN  SELLING  ABROAD 

One  reason  greatly  deters  manufacturers  of  finished  wares  from  seeking 
trade  abroad,  writes  Thomas  Russell  in  the  Times  Trade  Supplement.  This  is 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  social  habits  of  consumers  in  foreign  climes. 
Books  of  travel,  discoverable  at  no  greater  cost  than  a  few  hours  of  agreeable 
reading  in  the  literary  press,  have  sometimes  furnished  hints  which  alert  traders 
have  turned  to  good  account.  A  wholesale  merchant — not  even  an  actual  manu- 
facturer— did  some  profitable  business  without  even  reading  the  books  himself 
A  young  man  of  studious  habits  was  employed  in  his  office.  This  trader  earned 
the  warm  gratitude  of  his  clerk  by  presenting  him  with  a  book  of  this  character 
from  time  to  time.  He  was  rewarded  by  occasional  suggestions  derived  from 
incidents  showing  the  poor  quality  of  certain  commodities  in  various  places.  If 
a  real  w^ant  can  be  discovered,  there  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in  establishing 
contact  with  some  one  willing  to  make  a  profit  by  supplying  it.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  have  sought  business  in  this  way  that  collections  are  noticeably  easier 
where  a  new  commodity,  or  one  of  conspicuous  superiority  to  the  existing  supply, 
is  introduced,  than  where  an  exporter  merely  enters  into  competition  for  some 
established  demand.  Doubtless  this  is  explained  by  the  profitable  nature,  on  the 
spot,  of  trade  in  something  thus  novel  and  desirable.  The  local  distributor  does 
not  want  to  lose  touch  with  his  source  of  supplies. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  BRAND 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  goods  of  the  character  indicated  shall  carry  a 
recognizable  brand  or  trade  mark.  Although  the  commodity  in  question  may 
be  scarce  in  the  new  market,  it  is  usually  a  commonplace  thing  enough  at  home. 
Now  no  man  can  expect  to  keep  the  secret  of  a  new  market  to  himself  for  very 
long.   If  he  is  making  much  of  an  impression,  the  news  is  bound  to  find  its  way 
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nam. I  to  his  competitors.  Hut  it'  any  general  characteristic  of  foreign  markets 
ran  b<  predicated,  it  is  that  they  arc  on  the  whole  conservative.  Let  them  once 
learn  to  trust  a  product  which  they  are  able  to  recognize  distinctively,  and  the 
task  of  competing  with  it  becomes  rather  difficult. 

In  tin-  connection  it  is  important  to  observe'that  the  law  protecting  trade 
marks  Is  in  many  plan  -  highly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  time  to  register  a 
mark  l-  before  creating  goodwill  in  it  and  not  afterwards.  Exporters  will  be 
well  advised  to  consult  a  patent  agent  specializing  in  trade  mark  business  and 
able  to  give  unquestionable  proof  of  experience  in  foreign  registrations. 

PKOTKCTION   OF  TRADE  MARKS 

The  doctrine  of  established  common  law  right  in  brands  which  have  been 
made  familiar  to  the  public  rarely  prevails  in  places  outside  the  British  Empire. 
Neither  is  the  registration  of  a  trade  mark  invalidated,  as  it  would  be  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  tritium  circumstance  that  it  is  not  the  property  of  the  person  regis- 
tering  it.  En  a  majority  of  countries,  including  some  in  Europe,  it  is  a  case  of 
"  first  runic,  first  served."  The  manufacturer  of  one  commodity,  well  known 
throughout  the  world,  is  in  the  unhappy  position  of  being  compelled  to  pay  a 
royalty,  on  every  package  of  it  that  he  sells  in  Holland,  to  a  Dutchman  who 
had  r<  gistered  the  manufacturer's  brand  as  his  own  before  the  latter  had  entered 
that  market. 

For  this  reason  it  is  imprudent  to  entrust  the  registration  of  one's  trade 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  The  agents  of  exporters  have  been  known 
to  perform  this  function  in  the  most  obliging  manner  and  on  very  economical 
n  rms,  but  without  mentioning,  until  some  change  of  agency  or  terms  was  pro- 

d  to  them,  that  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  make  themselves,  and 
not  their  principal,  the  owners  of  the  equity  in  the  mark  registered.  There  is 
but  oi  way  to  secure  the  rights  in  a  brand  or  trade-mark,  and  that  is  to 

i't  gister  it  through  a  properly  qualified  patent  agent.  Furthermore,  while  he  i« 
about  it,  a  manufacturer  should  register  his  mark  in  all  countries  where  there 
is  even  a  remote  possibility  of  his  ever  doing  business. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

I..  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Trinidad 

Barbados,  August  9,  1923. — Flour  is  in  fair  supply  in  Trinidad,  with 
stocks  equal  to  the  demand.  Buyers  are  not  placing  orders  for  large  quantities, 
anticipating  a  decline  in  prices.  Potatoes  are  scarce  with  only  small  lots  com- 
ing from  the  continent.  The  demand  for  cod  fish,  salmon,  and  split  herrings 
is  light,  with  a  fair  supply  being  offered.  The  present  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  placing  Canadian  cooking  butter,  at  competitive  prices,  as  the  mar- 
ket is  very  bare  of  Morlaix  brand,  consignments  being  held  up  by  the  dock 
strike  in  England.  Shipments  of  Canadian  table  butter,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
have  recently  been  received  with  great  favour  by  the  trade.  The  market  for 
lumber  is  fully  supplied. 

British  Guiana 

Advices  from  Demerara  are  to  the  effect  that  the  foodstuffs  market  is  over- 
stocked  and  business  is  dull.  Heavy  stocks  of  ordinary  grades  of  flour  arc 
being  carried  and  prices  are  declining  although  the  demand  is  fair.  Moderate 
stocks  of  potatoes  are  on  hand,  mostly  of  American  origin.  The  demand  for 
lumber  is  quiet,  and  prices  have  a  downward  tendency,  with  rather  heavy  stocks 
held  by  dealers.  The  demand  for  woollens,  tweeds,  leather  and  rubber  goods  is 
normal,  with  fairly  heavy  stocks  on  hand. 
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INCREASE  OF  THE  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS  IN  JAMAICA 


F.  L.  Casserly,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  Office 


Kingston,  Jamaica,  August  14,  1923.— Importations  into  Jamaica  through 
the  mails  continue  to  increase,  and  indicate' a  remarkable  growth  of  the  mail- 
order habit  among  the  Jamaican  purchasing  public.  The  figures  given  in  the 
recently  issued  Report  of.  the  Jamaica  Post  Office  for  the  year  1922  are  shown 
below,  in  comparison  with  those  of  previous  years: — 


The  various  countries  of  origin,  with  the  quantities  and  values  appertain- 
ing to  each,  are  not  given  for  1922.  In  1921,  out  of  the  total  mentioned,  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  39,213  parcels  worth  approximately  £100,500;  the 
United  States  52,244,  valued  at  about  £73,200;  while  Canada  supplied  3,291, 
aggregating  roughly  £5,300  in  value.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  United 
Kingdom's  preponderance  as  regards  value  has  been  maintained  in  1922.  The 
chief  classes  of  goods  imported  through  the  mails  are  textiles,  clothing,  boots 
and  shoes,  pharmaceuticals,  foodstuffs,  confectionery,  jewellery,  hardware  and 
stationery.  The  gross  value  of  Jamaica's  import  trade,  including  parcels 
through  the  mails,  was  £5,473,790  for  1921  and  £4,835,393  for  1922;  thus, 
although  the  mail  order  business  represents  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
whole,  it  is  far  from  negligible,  especially  as  it  gives  promise  of  further  develop- 
ment. 


The  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  this  method  of  purchasing  were  detailed 
in  a  previous  report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1004,  of 
April  28  last.    Briefly,  they  are: — 

(1)  The  enterprise  of  British  and  American  mail  order  houses,  which 
periodically  cover  the  island  with  catalogues; 

(2)  The  widespread  conviction  that  certain  articles  can  be  obtained  more 
cheaply  and  to  better  advantage  by  purchasing  from  mail  order  houses  than 
by  patronizing  the  local  stores  (there  are  few  families  in  Jamaica  which  do 
not  at  some  tmie  or  other  send  to  England  or  the  United  States  for  boots  and 
shoes,  articles  of  clothing  and  household  furniture) ;  and 

(3)  The  excellent  facilities  for  the  handling  of  parcels  offered  by  the 
Jamaica  Post  Office. 

It  is  not  only  the  individual  consumer  who  uses  the  mail  order  system. 
Commission  agents  and  retailers  find  that  by  this  method  the}'  can  import  any 
article  under  11  pounds  in  weight,  without  shipping  documents,  lengthy  cus- 
toms formalities,  carriage  from  dock  to  warehouse  or  office,  and  risk  of  break- 
age and  pilferage  at  the  dock.  Also,  -goods  which  come  on  bills  of  lading  m 
the  regular  way  through  the  customs  are  liable  to  a  special  tax  of  Is.  on  each 
package  (in  addition  to  the  duty),  whereas  in  the  case  of  mail  order  importa- 
tions this  special  tax  is  only  3d.  When  dealing  with  goods  from  the  well- 
known  British  and  American  mail  order  firms,  who  divide  the  great'  bulk  of 
the  business  between  them,  the  Post  Office  accepts  the  sender  s  declared  value 
(affixed  to  each  package),  collects  the  duty,  and  delivers  the  parcel  to  the 
addressee  at  his  residence  or  place  of  business,  without  making  any  charge  for 
such  service.     Thus  the  Jamaican  purchaser  obtains   his   goods  with  the 


Total  Number  of   Declared      Import  Duty 


1901-2 

1921  . 

1922  . 


Parcels  Received  Value  Collected 

;  573  £  17,794  £  2,716 

99,175  182,583  31,922 

139,864  254,418  42,490 
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minimum  of  expense  and  delay.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Post- 
master Bhould  have  reported  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  parcels  received 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  L922  were1  for  persons  in  trade.  What  the  per- 
g«  was  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  (the  other  principal  country  of 
origin)  is  not  given  in  the  report,  but  this  proportion  must  likewise  have  been 
considerable. 

This  seems  to  be  a  point  which  Canadian  exporters  would  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind.  A.S  observed  in  a  previous  report,  Canadian  mail  order  houses  could 
obtain  a  larger  share  of  this  business  by  emulating  the  methods  of  their  British 
and  American  competitors.  One  or  two  Canadian  firms  are  already  doing 
{"airly  well  in  this  lield,  and  this  summer  another  large  Canadian  house  maae 
.nonary  issue  of  catalogues  with  good  results.  But  there  is  still  plenty 
of  room  for  improvemenl  of  Canada's  position  in  this  important  trade.  Mail 
order  firms  in  the  Dominion  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  interests  as  well  as  Canada's  commercial  reputation,  that  any  notable 
falling  below  the  standard  set  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  be 
fatal  '«>  success.  The  average  Jamaican  buyer  is  critical,  even  in  small. matters ; 
!<>r  example,  if  after  sending  to  Canada  for  a  certain  article  he  receives  some- 
thing  stamped  *'  Made  in  the  U.S.A."  at  a  price  slightly  higher  than  that 
charged  for  the  identical  article  by  a  New  York  or  Chicago  house,  and  also  is 
compelled  to  pay  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  import  duty  instead  of  the  15  per 
cent  which  he  had  anticipated,  he  concludes  that  it  is  no  use  worrying  about 
Canada  as  a  source  of  supply,  and  he  almost  invariably  passes  the  information 
to  his  friends. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  FURNITURE  MARKET  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland.  X.Z..  July  23,  1923. — The  prospect  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  furniture  selling  their  products  in  NewT  Zealand  is  not  very  encouraging.  A 
few  years  ago  considerable  quantities  were  imported,  but  this  trade  has  been 
diminishing  and  in  1922  the  total  value  of  imports  of  furniture,  not  elsewhere 
included  in  the  classification,  exclusive  of  billiard  requisities,  materials  for 
making  furniture,  such  as  blind  webbings  and  tapes,  and  picture  and  photo- 
3  was  El  9.738.    Of  this  amount  £11,745  is  credited  to  the  United 

Mom,  £2,465  to  Australia,  £2,109  to  Canada,  and  £2,056  to  the  United 
States. 

The  bulk  of  furniture  used  is  made  in  this  Dominion.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  native  woods  adapted  to  this  work,  and 
further  that  the  freight  charges  on  furniture  are  high  because  of  the  size  of  the 
gi  3,  ocean  freight  being  payable  on  the  cubic  measurements.'  There  are 
certain  lines  of  furniture  which  are  imported,  notably '  bentwood  chairs,  and 
office  equipment  such  as  filing  cabinets. 

In  1920  there  were  225  establishments  with  2,057  employees  making  fur- 
niture, native  woods  and  imported  oak  being  the  principal  raw  materials  used. 
There  is  not  much  hope  for  manufacturers  competing  in  this  market  except  in 
furniture  as  can  be  11  knocked  down"  for  shipment.  Chairs  and  office 
equipment  lend  themselves  to  this,  and  it  should  therefore  be  possible  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  to  secure  a  good  share  of  this  business.  As  to  chairs,  the  types 
in  use  are  the  cheaper  grades  of  bentwood  and  the  better  grades  of  office  chairs. 
There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  revolving  and  tilting  office  chairs  and  for 
typists5  chairs,  of  the  style  used  in  Canada.  Competition  in  bentwood  chairs 
from  Czecho-Slovakia  is  quite  keen.  The  finish  of  the  Canadian  article  is 
stated  to  be  inferior  to  that  purchased  from  Europe. 
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Very  little  Canadian  office  equipment  is  sold.  English  and  United  States 
steel  filing  systems  are  being  displayed  and  are  apparently  meeting  with  con- 
siderable success;  some  importers  have  called  at  this  office  recently  with  respect 
to  Canadian  equipment  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  will  be  in  evidence  in  this 
market  at  an  early  date.   The  demand  for  school  furniture  is  limited. 


IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  FOOTWEAR  IN  UNION  OF  SOUTH 

AFRICA 

Mr.  J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  writes  under 
date  of  July  25  that,  as  forecasted  in  a  cable  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1001  (April  7,  1923),  the  embargo  on  footwear  entering  South 
Africa  has  now  lapsed.   The  customs  duty  on  imported  footwear  is  as  follows, — 

British 
Duty  Preference 
£30  3% 

ad  valorem 

Note.— Infants'  shoes  and  bootees  up  to  size  sire  are  not  included  in  this 

item,  but  are  classified  under  apparel   15%  3% 

ad  valorem 

SUPPLIES  FOR  MALAYAN  RUBBER  ESTATES 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 
II 

GALVANIZED  WIRE 

There  is  a  demand  for  galvanized  wire.  This  is  used  for  making  the  latex 
cup  hangers  on  to  the  rubber  tree  itself.  Canadian  firms,  owing  to  their  first- 
class  galvanized  wire,  should  be  able,  with  the  help  of  stocks  held  in  Penang 
and  Singapore  and  adequate  representation,  to  obtain  at  least  a  share  of  this 
trade.  They  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  their  full  share  owing  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  rubber  estates  are  tied  up  with  the  English  merchant  houses,  who  are  their 
agents. 

Here  again,  the  gauge  preferred  by  most  estates  is  12.  Most  European 
estates  do  not  want  gauge  13,  as  it  is  too  small.  The  desired  gauge  is  12,  as  it 
is  just  right,  and  it  is  on  that  gauge  the  business  should  be  done,  not  on  a 
substitute  gauge.  This  wire  should  come  in  56-pound  reels.  From  a  56-pound 
reel,  on  an  approximate  average,  it  is  stated,  750  cup  hangers  are  made.  The 
whole  trouble  for  Canadian  manufacturers  in  marketing  wire  nails  and  galvan- 
ized wire  here  is  that  the  merchant  houses  do  not  want  agencies  but  prefer  to 
buy  on  the  open  market.  A  list  of  their  London  offices  is  on  file  at  Ottawa 
with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  and  should  be  consulted 
by  those  firms  with  London  agents. 

COAGULATING  PANS 

The  demand  for  coagulating  pans  at  the  present  ,time  is  not  large.  Apart 
from  the  obvious  reason  of  a  certain  slump,  old  plantations  have  probably  a 
supply  in  use;  and  new  ventures  are  few.  Further,  these  are  being  made  locally, 
and  it  is  stated,  are  satisfactory  and  acid-proof.  The  average  approximate  size 
for  the  enamelled  iron  pan  is  18  inches  long,  9  inches  wide  and  3  inches  deep. 
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PORCELAIN  GLAZED  TILES 

These  are  practically  all  English  and  the  demand  is  good.  The  glaze  must 
be  able  to  Btand  acetic  acid.  The  usual  sizes  are  6  inches  by  6  inches  and 
6  inches  by  3  inches,  while  the  slotted  tiles  for  tanks  are  9  inches.  The  writer 
does  not  believe  Canadian  linns  can  compete,  but  would  make  investigations 
for  any  manufacturer  who  will  quote  c.i.f,  prices  Singapore. 

AXES 

The  American  axe  is  generally  used  in  thinning  out  rubber  plantations.  If 
the  price  is  competitive,  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  firms  should  not  gain 
is  trade,  if  an  advertising  campaign,  emphasizing  only  British-made 
I  v  3,  is  started.  The  size  most  in  demand  is  3\  pounds.  The  handles  are  wired 
and  packet  1  separate,  and  seem  to  be  second  grade  hickory.  Canadian  rock 
maple  handles  might  do,  and  the  writer  would  be  pleased  to  investigate,  with 
the  help  of  a  Scotch-Canadian  planter,  the  possibilities.  But  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  market  for  the  handles  separate  from  the  axe-head,  as 
the  Tamil  and  Chinese  generally  refit,  when  the  handle  is  broken,  with  local 

.  which,  it  is  stated,  is  satisfactory  and  much  cheaper.  The  American 
typ  of  axe  is  required.  One  brand  the  writer  found  evidence  of  is  the  "Bird'"' 
brand.  Other  sizes  stocked  beside  the  pounds  were  the  3,  3J  and  4  pounds. 
This  is  a  good  line  for  an  aggressive  manufacturer  to  test  out,  if  he  is  willing 
to  spend  a  little  money,  to  send  a  small  sample  shipment  on  consignment  and 
Ivertise  in  newspapers  and  journals  like  The  Planter.  The  single  bitted 
head  seems  to  be  in  favour.    The  heads  should  be  boxed  by  dozens. 

DRILLS  AND  EMERY  BUFFS 

T  i  re  is  a  -mall  demand  for  drills  and  emery  buffs  from  time  to  time,  but 
practically  nothing  at  present,  as  few  new  estates  are  coming  into  being.  Most 
□g  estates  have  a  small  bench  drill  which  costs  retail  from  $50  to  $100 
Settlements  currency).    The  emery  buffs  are  foot  worked  and  their 
retail  price  has  ranged  around  $50  (Straits  Settlements). 

LIGHTING  PLANTS 

T  in  are  two  demands,  in  good  times,  for  lighting  sets.    The  first  is  when 
rubber  estate  company  pays  for  the  installation  of  a  plant.    Most  of  this 
s  aln  ady  in  tin  hands  of  the  American  branch  of  Delco*  or  the  Lister 
■  tc.    At  the  present  time,  however,  few  rubber  companies  are  prepared 
to  make  outlays  for  expensive  plants. 

In  n  port  mi  electrical  supplies  for  British  Malaya  (published  in  the  last 
issue)  this  demand  has  been  dealt  with  from  the  technical  standpoint. 

T  !  di  mand  is  for  smaller  and  cheaper  plants  from  the  up-country 

managers  of  rubber  estates  as  an  amenity  in  their  own  domestic  life.  This, 
when  business  improves,  should  be  fair  for  a  really  cheap  plant.  As  a  com- 
sumer,  he  wants  a  cheap  and  serviceable  article  with  a  good  spare  part  replace- 
ment service,  if  necessary. 

The  plant  should  be  for  110  volts,  500  watts,  etc.  The  engine  should  be  a 
-*roke.  All  that  is  wanted  is  engine,  dynamo  and  switchboard.  Owing  to 
mason  bees  and  tropical  insect  pests,  automatics  are  not  wanted.  There  should 
be  no  batteries  with  the  labour,  for  the  inexperienced  planter,  of  specific  gravity 
testing.  The  lighting  should  be  direct  off  the  dynamo.  The  maximum  price 
should  not  exceed  $500  (Straits  Settlements)  c.i.f.  Singapore.  The  writer  was 
shown  a  quotation  for  a  plant  such  as  described  f.o.b.  London,  England,  at  £63, 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  too  dear.  [See  "  batteries  "  in  the  report  on 
"  Electrical  Supplies  for  British  Malaya  "  in  number  1020.] 
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CHANGKOLS,  SCYTHES  AND  TAPPING  KNIVES 

The  trade  in  changkols  and  tapping  knives  is  a  highly  specialized  industry, 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  English  manufacturers,  who  cater  for  these  lines.  It  is 
believed  that  this  business  will  not  interest  the  majority  of  Canadian  hardware 
manufacturers,  but  should  anv  firm  be  interested,  the  Singapore  office  would 
be  happy  to  furnish  information.  A  few  illustrations  of  these  implements  largely 
used  on  all  rubber  estates  are  given  below. 


There  is  quite  a  fair  demand  for  scythes.  The  usual  sizes  are  38  inches, 
40  inches  and  42  inches.  They  are  being  sold  very  cheaply  at  present,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  it  would  be  advisable,  for  the  time  being,  to  send  these 
in  from  Canada.  Further,  the  packing  of  scythes  satisfactorily  for  this  market 
is  not  easy.  A  good  English  make  at  present  here  is  Tyzack's  of  Sheffield.  A 
retail  price  supplied  is  $2.50  (Straits  Settlements)  each. 

All  sorts  of  tapping  knives  are  on  the  market.  Some  are  selling  retail  at 
around  $4.20  (S.S.)  a  dozen  to  the  planters.  Andrews,  an  English  tapping 
knife,  is  considered  a  typical  make.  Knives  may  run  from  7  to  10  inches  long 
from  the  butt  of  the  handle  to  the  blade,  which  is  specially  made  for  tapping 
rubber  trees.    This  is  a  special  trade  that  needs  special  designs,  etc. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  HONG  KONG 

Assistant  Tuadk  Com  MissioNKit  (I.  A.  Rolf  Emery 

'/'■'-  first  oj  this  series  oi  reports,  which  dealt  with  the  Flour  Market  in  Hong 
Kong,  tins  published  in  Xo.  WIS;  the  second,  on  Dairy  Products,  Fresh  Meat 
1  '•'-«..  and  Oinseng,  in  Xo.  t0i9;   the  third  on  Bacon  and  Hams;  Beef; 

Cattle;  Canned  (ioods;   and  Malt  Li(/uors  and  Spirits,  in  Xo.  1020;   and  Conjee* 
tionery;  Fish  and  Eisfi  1'roducts;  and  Leather,  in  the  last  number  (1021). 

Lumber 

The  import <  of  lumber  into  Hongkong  during  the  past  four  years  have  been 
owa  (Canadian  figures  within  parentheses)  1919,  £418,060  (£61,114); 
L920,  £492,130  (£76,536);  L921,  6497,731  (£42,614);  1922,  £521,251  (£6,576). 

The  market  is  essentially  one  for  hardwoods,  which  for  the  years  stated  were 
valued  at  £329,738,  £386,301,  £414,294  and  £463,487  respectively.  Canada's 
share  was  almost  entirely  of  pine  und  other  soft' woods.  As  ants  will  attack 
soft  woods  in  preference  to  hardwoods,  the  whole  demand  is  for  hardwood 
•  temporary  structural  purposes.  The  hardwoods  most  commonly  used 
are  teakwood  from  Bangkok,  kreun  from  Borneo,  red  seriah  from  Singapore, 
and  apitong  from  Manila.  These  woods  are  cheap  and  serviceable  and  are 
adequately  suited  to  the  market. 

Of  softwoods  produced  in  Canada,  the  only  one  which  sells  in  quantity  is 
pine.  Hemlock,  which  might  take  part  of  the  market  under  ordinary  circum- 
es,  is  not  wanted  by  Chinese  dealers  as  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
pine  and  consider  similar  woods  inferior.  Cedar,  if  its  price  were  low  enough, 
might  supplant  part  of  the  pine  demand  as  the  tannic  acid  it  contains  and  its 
odour  might  keep  white  ants  away.  The  price  at  which  it  sells  in  Hongkong 
(G.  8120  per  1,000  feet)  is  sufficient  to  minimize  its  possibilities  in  competition 
to  pine.  Pine  also,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant,  can  only  be  used  for 
such  purposes  as  scaffolding  and  for  making  forms  for  cement. 

COMPETITION  TO  PINE  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

Competition  to  pine  is  offered  by  Chinese  fir,  which  comes  from  around 
Foochow.  This  is  practically  the  same  as  Canadian  pine,  but  it  only  runs  in 
12  to  16  foot  lengths  and  up  to  12  inch  widths.  As  these  lengths  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  requirements,  Douglas  fir  must  be  used.  The  "  K  "  list  used  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  runs  in  lengths  from  8  to  24  feet,  but  quite  frequently  the  Clrnese 

re  28  34s  and  34740s.  They  will  not  buy  from  abroad  lengths  under  16 
feet,  as  for  less  money  they  can  secure  Chinese  fir  in  short  lengths.  Consequently 
the  whole  demand  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  for  lengths  greater 
than  16  feet. 

BOX  SHOOKS,  PACKING  CASE  WOOD  AND  PLYWOOD 

In  1922  there  were  only  about  150,000  standard  cases  shipped  out  of  Hong- 
kong,  the  majority  of  them  going  to  New  York.  At  one  time  a  certain  oil 
company  operated  a  mill  at  Foochow  for  the  manufacture  of  shocks.  Canadian 
-hook-  could  then  have  competed  against  them,  but  a  year  ago  freights  dropped 
so  low  that  the  oil  company  instead  of  importing  their  oil  in  bulk  and  casing 
it  in  China,  brought  it  out  in  tins  in  the  standard  cases  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  other  large  oil  company  obtains  its  cases  from  a  firm  in  Seattle. 

Tn  China,  cases  for  individual  packages  are  made  by  hand  out  of  Foochow 
pine.  Cheap  labour  and  vagaries  as  to  shape  almost  make  this  imperative,  but 
there  is  a  possibility  of  supplying  the  wood  necessary.  A  consignment  of  cut- 
tings amounting  to  about  5,000  pieces  1  inch  to  6  inch  by  1  inch  to  12  inch  by 
6  inch  might  prove  a  profitable  experiment  for  a  Canadian  mill. 
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Building  Materials 

BARS,  PLATES,  ANGLES  AND  INGOTS 

The  iron  and  steel  market  in  Hong  Kong  is  at  present  very  slack,  but  what 
business  is  going  is  being  secured  by  the  Belgians.  The  present  British  price 
is  at  least  a  pound  a  ton  greater  than  the  Belgian  (£11  a  ton). 

There  is  a  fair  market  for  reinforcing  plates  which  are  bringing  HK.  $5.50 
per  picul  and  on  which  there  is  about  per  cent  profit,  yet  business  is  slack 
and  would  almost  be  at  a  standstill  if  it  were  not  for  the  essential  work  required 
on  the  shipping  in  the  harbour. 

NAILS  AND  SCREWS 

The  United  Kingdom  is  securing  the  trade  in  screws  and  is  dividing  that  in 
nails  with  Belgium,  Japan,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  brass  work 
the  Japanese  have  the  upper  hand,  but  in  ordinary  wire  nails,  Belgium  sells  the 
market.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1922,  Germany  greatly  developed  her  sales. 
The  wire  nails  required  are  for  general  carpentry  work  and  range  from  1^-inch 
up  to  4-inch  with  standard  heads.  They  must  be  packed  cleanly,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  faulty  heads,  and  protection  against  rust.  Brads  for  Chinese  box  mak- 
ing are  selling  well,  but  there  again  the  low  price  of  the  continental  mills  is  hold- 
ing the  market. 

ASBESTOS 

Asbestos  imports  grew  steadily  from  1918,  when  they  were  valued  at 
£23,600,  until  1920  when  they  were  worth  £27,700.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  asbestos  product  with  the 
greaiest  possibilities  is  not  made  there. 

Asbestos  sheeting  for  exterior  walls  and  gables,  verandah  balustrades, 
interior  walls,  ceilings  and  roofs  is  a  coming  product  of  export  to  China.  It  is 
not  affected  by  humidity,  the  white  ant  will  not  spoil  it,  it  is  less  expensive 
than  galvanized  iron  and  will  answer  more  purposes,  and  it  makes  a  clean,  fire- 
proof, hard,  smooth  and  dry  surface.  The  ordinary  compressed  asbestos  sheet- 
ing will  not  do,  however,  as  it  is  too  soft  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  laminated. 
At  present  about  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  making  sheeting  out  of  short 
1-inch  to  1^-inch  fibre  asbestos  are  not  laminating  it.  In  Belgium  there  are 
two  firms  who  are  completing  the  process,  and  in  Australia  one.  The  Aus- 
tralian firm  at  least  is  working  up  a  good  business  in  South  China. 

The  corrugated  sheeting  sells  at  4s.  per  square  yard  c.i.f.  Hong  Kong,  and 
in  flat  sheets  the  %2-inch  sells  at  2s.  per  square  yard  and  the  TVinch  at  2s.  6cl. 
per  square  yard.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  can  meet  this  price  by  an  equal'y 
good  laminated  product  they  will  find  an  excellent  market. 

PAINTS,   VARNISHES,  ETC. 

In  paints,  oils  and  white  lead  the  old-established  chop  of  a  well-known 
English  firm  holds  the  market  despite  the  attempts  made  by  American  and  other 
firms  to  secure  part  of  the  trade.  Different  firms  have  attempted  it,  but  only  indif- 
ferent success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  any,  and  huge  stocks  are  on  hand 
which  the  market  will  not  carry  off.  In  varnishes,  the  native  varnish  of  Ningpo 
holds,  and  is  likely  to  hold,  the  trade. 

The  grades  of  paints  and  lead  supplied  to  the  South  must  necessarily  be  low 
in  order  to  compete  against  existing  prices,  and  they  must  be  able  to  withstand 
the  climate.  The  best  of  paints  only  last  a  short  while  under  the  sun  and 
moisture,  and  a  careful  study  of  conditions  to  co-ordinate  quality  and  price  to 
those  conditions  must  be  made. 
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FELT  HOOKING 

The  roofing  which  is  in  greatest  demand  is  for  a  sanded  felt  roofing  of 
American  manufacture.  Provision  must  be  made  against  abnormal  expansion 
and  contraction;  a  drop  of  24  degrees  in  an  hour  is  frequently  experienced. 
Importations  at  present  are  2-  and  3-ply  roofing  done  up  in  rolls  3  feet  wide  and 
24  yards  long.  'Their  prices  f.o.b.  San  Francisco  are  G.  $3.80  and  G.  $4.80  per 
roll.  A  cheap  double  Banded  rooting  is  also  used  to  a  small  extent.  It  runs  at 
<  i.  S'J  per  roll,  hut  is  hardly  good  enough  for  this  market  as  it  will  not  stand  up 

to  the  climate. 

CHINESE  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  MARKETS 

Tkadk  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  July  25,  1923. — As  forecasted  in  the  report  from  this  office  which 
was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1012  (May  23,  1923),  the 
wheat  crop  of  China  amounts  to  about  60  per  cent  of  normal,  with  grain  of  an 
interior  quality.  This  will  necessitate  large  importations  of  foreign  wheat,  and 
boul  40,000  tons  of  American  wheat  have  reached  the  Shanghai  market 
through  Japanese  shippers.  It  is  possible  that  this  consisted  of  stocks  held  in 
Japan  and  released  on  account  of  the  probable  decline  in  prices  due  to  the 
abundant  crop-  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  promising  outlook  for  Canadian  low  grade  flour,  such  as  first 
cut  off  and  second  clear  at  competitive  prices^  During  1922  China 
imported  2.400.600  barrels  of  flour  as  against  501,700  barrels  in  1921.  Hong 
Kong,  which  presents  a  better  market  for  wheat  flour  than  China  proper  (as 
do  fli  ui  is  produced  in  the  Colonv).  purchased  in  1922,  1,186,070  barrels  valued 
;tr  61,752,240.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  furnished  1,023,890  barrels 
i  d  al  £1,505,620,  Canada  79,590  barrels  valued  at  £126,000,  the  balance 
coming  from  Australia  and  Japan. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  GERMAJVY 

C.  I.  Rooke,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg 

Hamburg,  August  11,  1923. — The  economic  situation  has  during  the  last 
week  become  almost  a  calamity  in  Germany.    Everything  points  to  some  deci- 

action,  in  one  way  or  another,  being  imminent.    The  present  rise  of  the 

r  to  something  like  five  million  marks  has  made  it  difficult  for  industries 
to  obtain  raw  materials  from  abroad.  An  increased  volume  of  exports  has 
been  the  means  of  enabling  profits  made  in  foreign  securities  to  be  held  and 
used  since  as  a  cover  for  the  purchase  of  essential  raw  materials.  As  a  conse- 
quence  of  the  general  shortage  of  foreign  securities  available  for  distribution, 

3  only  been  possible  to  meet  about  25  per  cent  of  the  applications.  Through 
the  high  rates  recently  obtaining,  it  has  become  almost  impossible  for  firms  to 
<  ir  requirements,  and  this  has  led  to  increased  reductions  in  staffs. 
The  Reichsbank  found  it  impossible  to  issue  sufficient  paper  money  to  cope 
with  the  demand  which  the  increased  cost  of  articles  for  daily  subsistence  has 
created  through  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  mark. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION 

On  July  31,  1923,  the  floating  debt  stood  at  about  58,000  milliards.  The 
inflation  being  solely  attributed  to  the  depreciated  currency  was  at  the  rate 
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of  more  than  If  billion  marks  per  day.  During  the  period  July  21  to  31 
receipts  for  taxes,  customs  duties  and  charges,  amounted  to  460  1  millard  marks, 
or  about  one-fortieth  of  total  expenditures.  The  Reichsbank's  statement  of 
July  23  shows  that  the  bank  note  circulation  was  increased  by  6,333  1  milliard 
marks  (against  5,250  milliards  for  the  second  week  of  July)  and  amounted  on 
July  23  to  31,824-8  milliard  marks.  Of  the  gold  reserve  40-6  million  gold 
mark,  were  sold  abroad,  leaving  the  free  gold  reserve  at  about  506,300,000  gold 
marks.  There  has  been  a  great  shortage  of  notes  in  the  last  few  days.  The 
customs  gold  surcharge  has  been  raised  to  4,139,000  per  cent,  the  paper  mark 
payment  being  41,400-fold  the  nominal. 

INCREASED  PRICES  AND  WAGES 

The  official  general  index  figure  for  July  rose  by  131  per  cent  to  183,510 
times  that  of  1914.  The  general  price  level,  as  a  result  of  the  rise  of  the  dollar 
reached  166  per  cent;  provisions  increased  by  130  per  cent  to  145,521  times, 
industrial  stuffs  by  170  per  cent  to  254,534  times;  inland  goods  by  122  per  cent 
to  160,841  times;  and  imports  by  158  per  cent  to  296,857  times.  In  spite  of 
the  enormous  rise,  prices  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  dollar  movements.  Their 
gold  level  actually  decreased  from  80-6  to  70  0  per  cent. 

Fresh  negotiations  for  wage  increases  have  been  made  and  strikes  of  short 
duration  have  again  taken  place.  Applications  for  gold  wages  have  again  been 
made,  but  everywhere  resisted. 

Social  conditions  in  Germany  are  getting  worse  and  the  public  sentiment 
gloomier.  Riots  have  already  taken  place  and  further  disorders  are  anticipated. 
Earlier  postwar  days  saw  similar  pressure,  but  increased  production  and  suf- 
ficient receipts  from  exports  to  pay  for  food  improved  the  general  feeling. 

In  order  to  meet  the  general  demand  for  a  security  with  a  fixed  value  the 
Government  has  decided  to  issue  a  loan  on  a  gold  basis  up  to  500  million  gold 
marks  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  repayable  in 
twelve  years. 

MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 
I 

Mexico  City,  August  1,  1923.— Mexico  forms  a  valuable  market  for  the 
exporter  of  rubber  products,  and  is  well  worthy  of  investigation  by  Canadian 
manufacturers.  Although  official  statistics  are  lacking,  it  may  conservatively 
be  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  average  annual  imports  during  the  past  few 
years  amount  to  upwards  of  three  million  dollars,  this  figure  having  increased 
from  about  a  million  dollars  in  1913. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

Certain  areas  in  the  southern  parts  of  Mexico,  notably  portions  of  the 
State  of  Chiapas,  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree;  many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  this  object,  millions  of  trees  having  been 
planted  by  companies  interested  in  the  development  of  the  industry.  Some  of 
these  companies  were  commercially  successful  until  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  caused  a  decline  in  their  activi- 
ties; it  is,  however,  anticipated  that  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions  and 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  Mexican  crude  rubber  will  again 
be  seen  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  although  some  years  must  elapse  before 
she  can  become  an  important  factor  in  the  total  supply. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  plantation  rubber,  Mexico  has  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  raw  material  in  the  form  of  a  shrub  known  as  the  Guayule, 
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which  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  tin1  country,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
about  l-t  per  cent  of  latex;  this,  while  not  of  such  high  quality  as  that  produced 
from  plantation-,  is  an  effective  substitute  for  cultivated  rubber  for  many  pur- 
i  p  bo  1912  it  formed  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  the  exports  some- 
times exceeding  ten  million  pounds  per  annum,  principally  to  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France.  Since  (hat  time,  however,  the  production  has  decreased, 
and  at  present  a  valuable  natural  source  of  wealth  remains  comparatively 
un  exploited. 

In  Mexico  there  is  a  small  but  prosperous  industry  in  rubber  products 
growing  up,  the  rent  re  of  w  inch  is  iu  Mexico  City.    Here  there  are  factories 

bed  to  the  production  of  pneumatic  tires  (of  fabric  construction,  and  in 
lord  sizes  only),  hose,  mats,  valves,  packing,  belting  and  other  similar  goods. 
It  Is  probabh1  that  this  industry  will  increase  in  importance  in  the  future, 
although  at  present  the  output  is  insufficient  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  volume  of  imports. 

AUTOMOBILE   TIRES,   TUBES,  ETC. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  rubber  products  into  Mexico,  the  most  important, 
both  in  value  and  volume,  are  those  associated  with  the  automobile  industry 
and  allied  lines.  It  is  estimated  that  these  account  for  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  trade,  the  average  annual  value  of  imports  during  the  past  few  years 
being  about  Sl.000,000,  having  risen  from  about  $200,000  in  1913. 

les  In  Use. — These  are  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  30,000,  of 
which  one-half  are  in  the  Federal  District, — that  is,  the  area  including  and 
immediately  surrounding  Mexico  City;  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of 
<  ar-  in  Tampico,  Guadalajara,  Monterrey  and  Puebla,  and  other  cities  have  a 
ssi  r  cumber.  Many  of  the  Mexican  cities  have  wide,  well  paved  streets,  which 
arc  ideal  for' automobiles,  but  the  roads  in  the  country  districts  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  unsuited  to  mechanical  traction,  and  the  use  of  the  automobile  is 
therefore  largely  confined  to  the  cities. 

Ford  car  is  the  most  popular,  and  probably  represents  upwards  of  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  sales;  other  cars  in  general  use  are  the  Buick,  Hudson, 
>tu<iebaker,  Dodge,  Chevrolet  and  Essex.  In  the  higher  priced  class,  the  best 
known  is  the  Cadillac.  The  market  is  confined  for  practical  purposes  to  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  makes  of  cars. 

In  the  Federal  District,  where  the.  bulk  of  the  demand  is  concentrated,  80 
per  cent  of  the  sales  of  pneumatic  tires  are  of  Ford  sizes;  this  is  due  to  the  large 
number,  amounting  to  many,  thousands,  of  cars  of  this  type  which  ply  for  hire, 
either  as  touring  cars,  taxicabs,  or  camiones,  the  latter  being  a  type  of  motor 
bus  peculiar  to  Mexico  City.  It  consists  of  a  Ford  chassis,  upon  which  is  built 
an  open  body  with  two  seats,  each  of  which  accommodates  four  passengers 
facing  inwards,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  travel;  one,  or  at 
:  •  two,  additional  passengers  are  accommodated  on  the  driver's  seat.  These 
car^  run  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Federal  District.  The  ordinary  type  of 
motor  bus,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  operated  by  private  interests,  such 
as  schools  and  real  estate  firms,  is  at  present  quite  unknown  in  Mexico  City. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  touring  cars  for  hire  of  a  better  type 
(principally  Hudson  and  Essex) ,  and  three  companies  operate  a  line  of  taxicabs, 

which  also  use  the  Ford  chassis.  The  remainder  of  the  demand  is 
accounted  for  by  privately  owned  cars  (of  which  there  are  about  4,000  in  the 
Federal  District),  motor  cycles  (a  total  of  about  500),  and  motor  trucks,  of 
which  there  are  probably  500  in  use  throughout  the  republic,  principally  owned 
by  the  Government  and  the  larger  oil  companies. 
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Sizes  of  Tires  in  Demand. — The  following  is  a  list  of  tires  in  use  in  Mexico 
together  with  notes  upon  the  type  required  and  the  nature  of  the  demand: — 

30"  x  3  "  Exclusively  Clincher  type,  fabric  construction,  for  Fords.    A  large  and 
steady  demand. 

30"  x  3V'  Usually  Clincher  type,  fabric  construction,  also  a  few  Clincher  "cords 

and  straight  side  cords. 
31"  x  4  "  Clincher  type,  fabric  construction,  for  Fords,  and  straight  side  cords  for 

Buick,  Chevrolet,  Studebaker,  etc.    Large  demand. 

The  above  three  sizes  account  for  the  great  majority  of  the  tires  sold;  the 
balance  is  divided  among  the  following  sizes,  all  of  the  straight  side  type,  cord 
construction: — 

32"  x  3|"  Very  few  sold,  principally  for  old  Dodge  cars. 
32"  x  4  "  Small,  steady  demand. 

33"  x  4  "  Very  few  sold,  principally  for  Dodge  and  old  cars. 
34"  x  4  "  Ditto. 

32"  x  4£"  Fair,  stead\^  demand  for  Ford  trucks. 
33"  x  4V'  Very  small  demand,  for  old  cars. 
34"  x  4V'  A  good  demand,  for  heavy  cars. 
35"  x  4V'  An  old  size,  very  small  demand. 

33"  x  5  "  Fair  demand,  an  oversize  for  Ford  trucks,  also  used  on  larger  passenger 
automobiles. 

35"  x  5  "  Small,  steady  demand  for  heavy  cars. 

37"  x  5  "  Very  few  s'old,  principally  for  old.  heavy  cars. 

36"  x  4V'  Ditto. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  solid  tires  are  in  demand  for  use  on  motor  trucks, 
and  pneumatic  truck  tires  up  to  44  inches  by  10  inches  are  also  stocked  by  the 
larger  houses;  tires  for  motor  cycles  and  bicycles  also  command  a  ready  sale. 

Inner  Tubes. — The  demand  for  inner  tubes  amounts  to  practically  100  per 
cent  of  that  for  tires,  or  a  little  less.  No  preference  is  shown  for  any  particular 
make,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  quality  does  not  influence  the  demand.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  demand  is  for  red  tubes. 

Makes  of  Tires  Sold. — The  most  popular  type  of  pneumatic  tire  is  reported 
to  be  the  Goodyear,  followed  closely  by  the  United  States,  the  Goodrich,  Miche- 
lin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Continental,  also  have  a  satisfactory  volume  of  sales, 
and  the  Dunlop  Company  have  established  themselves  in  the  market  within  the 
past  few  months. 

Prices. — The  following  represents  the  present  average  prices  (in  equiva- 
lent Canadian  currency)  of  tires  and  inner  tubes  charged  by  the  distributor  to 
the  retailer  in  Mexico  City. 


Tires  Inner  Tubes 

Canadian  Canadian 

Currency  Currency 

30"  x  3"..      ,                                                            $17  00  $  3  25 

30"  x  Zh"                                                                                                  20  00  3  75 

31".  x  4"                                                                                                   26  00  4  50 

32"  x  Z\"                                                                                                        40  50  5  12 

32"  x  4"                                                                                                   48  00  |B  25 

33"  x  4"                                                                                                   50  00  6  50 

34"  x  4"  "..  I.  ..                             ..  ..  ..                                                   51  00  7  12 

32"  x  4£"                                                                                                      58  50  7  62 

33"  x  4i"          :                                                                                       60  50  7  75 

34"  x  4£"                                                                                                      62  50  8  00 

35"x4i"  .-           -                     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..                                             65  00  8  25 

33"  x  5"                                                                                                          79  00  9  25 

35"  x  5"                                                                                           ..  ..        85  00  10  00 

37"  x  5"  v                                                 92  50  10  75 


Representation. — Where  the  volume  of  sales  justifies  the  expense,  manufac- 
turers have  established  branch  offices  and  warehouses  in  Mexico  City;  where  it 
doest  not,  they  have  placed  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  dealing 
in  allied  lines,  who  also  carries  stocks  for  distribution  to  retailers. 
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Packing,  Delivery  <///</  Terms. — The  larger  manufacturers  ship  tires  to 
Mexico  in  carload  lot-,  usually  by  the  all-rail  route  via  Laredo  (Texas).  Each 
tire  is  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  ami  when  carload  shipments  are  possible,  no 
other  packing  is  required;  when,  however,  the  demand  is  too  small  to  justify 
such  large  consignments,  tires  are  wrapped  in  burlap,  in  addition  to  the 
individual  brown  paper  coverings.  Inner  tubes  are  packed  in  individual  card- 
board  boxes,  one  dozen  of  these  boxes  being  packed  in  cartons.  Duties  being 
based  upon  the  gross  weight  of  the  consignment,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to 
keep  packing  a-  light  as  possible,  and  thus  firms  able  to  ship  in  carload  lots 
enjoy  an  advantage  which  other  (inns  find  it  difficult  to  overcome.  Heavy 
wooden  cases  or  crates  obviously  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  customs  charges  as  low  as  possible. 

With  regard  to  terms  of  payment,  firms  having  a  branch  office  in  Mexico 
City  naturally  deal  in  open  account,  and  no  special  terms  of  credit  are  neces- 
sary. Representatives  of  other  manufacturers,  who  do  not  maintain  their  own 
orate  li  offices  in  Mexico,  usually  receive  from  90  to  120  days'  credit,  and  fre- 
quently have  the  goods  consigned  to  banks.  In  both  cases,  the  retailer  is 
allow,  d  from  30  to  00  days,  he  in  turn  usually  selling  for  cash  to  the  consumer. 

The  larger  tire  manufacturers  conduct  an  energetic  and  per- 
-  stenl  campaign  of  publicity  in  Mexico.    All  retail  dealers  exhibit  the  names 
of  the  various  brands  which  they  have  for  sale;  they  are  also  liberally  sup- 
plied  with  wall  and  window  posters.    In  addition,  the  boardings  or  billboards 
it  Mexico  City  contain  numerous  advertisements  of  pneumatic  tires, 
rther  means  of  propaganda  is  found  in  the  weekly  automobile  supplement 
of  tin   more  important  daily  papers,  which  usually  forms  part  of  the  Sunday 
'  on.    (hie  periodical  in  the  Republic  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  the  automobilist. 

OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for  Steamer                            Sailing  from  Date 
Grf>at  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  +  America  New  York  Sept.  11 

u  "  "  ....  t  Pan's  New  York  Sept.  12 

"  •*  **  ..    ..  -Melita  Montreal  Sept.  12 

"  "  "  ....    Montclare   Montreal  Sept.  14 

"  "  "  ....     Empress  of  France  Quebec  Sept.  15 

«  "  "  ....     Dork.  Montreal  Sept.  15 

"  "  "  ..  ..    \Mauretania   ..New  York  Sept.  18 

««  "  «  ....   ^France  New  York  . .  Sept.  19 

'•  "  ....    f  Mongolia  .....New  York  Sept.  20 

"  "  "  ....      Montcalm  Montreal   ..  Sept.  21 

"  "  "  ....  XEmp.  Britain  Quebec  Sept.  22 

....  *Canada  Montreal  Sept.  22 

Ireland  only  XMarburn  Montreal  Sept.  13 

 XMarloch  Montreal  ..   ..'  Sept.  20 

prance  *Antonia  Montreal  .  Sept.  15 

L'nion  of  South  Africa  *Calumet  Montreal  Sept.  30 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela,    Chaleur  Halifax  Sept.  14 

St.    Kitts.    Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, Br.  Guiana  *Can.  Squatter  Montreal  Sept.  19 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  ..  ..'  *Can.  Fisher  .Montreal  Sept.  28 

China  and  Japan   Pres.  Jackson  Victoria  .Sept.  11 

  Emp.  Australia   ..Vancouver  Sept.  20 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   XTahiti  San  Francisco  Sept.  21 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

JLetter  and  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

The  Melita  and  Empress  of  Britain  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct 

parcel  post  to  France. 

Re  despatch  September  15th.— Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  France 
which  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent.    Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Doric. 
All  direct  parcel  post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Antonia. 
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MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which 
the  following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  these 
areas  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian 
steamers  or  via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch, 
although  letters  marked  for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in 
accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via 
New  York,  unless  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  the  probable  mails  for  the  month  of  September  "Via  New 
York":— 

For  September     •  « 

Antigua,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts-Nevis  6,  13,  20,  27. 

Argentina  1.  6,  13,  15,  22,  29, 

Bahamas  14,  28. 

Barbados,  Guaciloupe,  and  Martinique  ..13/ 22,  27. 
Bermuda  1,  5,  8,  12. 

Bolivia  and  Chile   6.  11,  13,  20,  27,  28.    Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Brazil,  North  

Brazil,  South  

Colombia   6,  11,  18,  20,  25,  28.    Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Costa  Rica  Every  Saturday. 

Cuba   14,  15,  28.    Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Curacao   1,  6,  13,  15,  20,  22,  27,  29. 

Dominican  Republic   4,  5,  12,  15,  18,  22,  26,  29. 

Ecuador  15,  18,  25,  Everv  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Haiti   1,  4,  5,  6,  11,  13,  15,  18,  20,  25,  27,  28. 

Honduras   6,  11,  20,  25,  28,  Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Guiana,  Trinidad   ..    ..6,  11,  13,  20,  27. 
Guatemala  and  British  Honduras  11,  20. 

Jamaica   8,  14,  22,  28,  Every  Wednesday. 

Mexico  Every  Thursday. 

Nicaragua   6,  11,  20,  25,  Every  Saturday  and  Wednesday. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone   11,   18,  25,  28,  Every  Saturday  and  Wednesday. 

Paraguay   1,  6,  13,  15,  22,  29. 

Peru   6,  11,  20,  25,  28,  Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Porto  Rico  6,  13,  Every  Saturday. 

Salvador   6,  11,  20,  25,  28,  Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Saba,  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas   5   26.     Every   Thursday   and  Saturday. 

.    Turk's  Island   '..   4,  5,  15,  18,  22,  29. 

Uruguay   1,  6,  13,  15,  22,  29. 

Venezuela   1,  6,  8,  15,  20,  22,  29. 

* 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  for  the 
Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  and  plans  are 
open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications. 

No.  Particulars 

S.M.  Sept.  25,  1923        Waikato  Power  Scheme  (Section  70).    Manufacture,  supply  and  deliver  at  Auck- 

172  land,  steel  beamsi  columns,  rails  and  connections. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QU  OTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUG1  ST  27.  L923 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal 
exchangee  for  t!n>  week  ending  Augusl 
August  20  are  also  gives  for  the  sake  oi 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  S 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Rouniania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  S 

Grenada  S 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

■Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. .  .$ 


00 


closing  quotations  for 
27,  1923.    Those  for 

comparison. 

Week  end in»; 

Parity 


all 

the 


the  principal 

week  ending 


$4.86 

.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.08 
.193 
.23S 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 


$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 

4.86 

1. 

1. 

1. 

i. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
.708 
.402 
.567 


Aug,  20, 

1923 
$4.6578 
.0570 
.0440 
.4020 
.0453 
.1379 
.0486 
.1851 
.0000002 
.0486 
.1665 
.2722 
.1903 
.5000 
.3158 
1.1023 
.49*62 
.3363 
.1036 

4.6731 


.9515— .9834 


Week  ending 
Aug.  27, 
1923 
$4.6575 
.0585 
.0444 
.4029 
.0482 
.1375  • 
.0486 
.1852 
.00000017 
.0204 
.1671 
.2731 
.1908 
.5016 
.3162 
1.0243 


.7219 
.3913 
.5473 


.3316 
.0947 

4.6788 


.9526— .9846 


.7182 
.3924 
.5518 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

2146.  Apples. — A  Cardiff  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  Ontario  apples. 

2147.  Apples. — A  Cardjff  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia 
apples. 

2148.  Codfish. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish. 

2149.  Provisions. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of  forming  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  dried,  evaporated  and  canned  fruits,  canned  lobsters  and  salmon,  con- 
densed milk,  milk  powder,  feeding  stuffs,  wood-pulp,  lumber  and  other  Canadian  products. 
Are  prepared  to  send  representative  to  Canada  if  expenses  in  some  manner  be  guaranteed. 
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2150.  Wheat  Flour. — A  Japanese  commission  house  in  Tokyo,  who  have  already  been 
successful  in  marketing  flour  in  Japan,  ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  flour  mills. 
Samples  and  prices. 

Miscellaneous 

2151.  Galoshes. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  rubber  galoshes,  storm  over 
shape. 

2152.  Canvas  Rubber  Shoes. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  100,000  canvas 
rubber  shoes,  all  white,  canvas  and  rubber. 

2153.  Wellington  Rubber  Boots. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  1,000  pairs  of 
Wellington  rubber  boots,  women's  and  children's  sizes. 

2154.  Shells  for  Wellington  Boots. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  shells  for 
Wellington  boots — i.e.  the  rubber  tops  without  soles — to  be  fitted  here  with  leather  sole,  in 
sizes  8  and  9. 

2155.  Insertion  Rubber. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  1-ton  lots  of  insertion 
rubber,  Vie-mch  0r  Vs-inch  thick.    Grey  rubber  is  preferred,  but  dark  will  be  considered. 

2150.  Shoe  Findings. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  principal  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  of  the  Republic,  desires  to  secure 
agencies  for  shoe  findings,  rubber  heels,  and  all  kinds  of  leathers.  Correspondence  in  Eng- 
lish. 

2157.  Sole  Leather. — A  Japanese  import  house  in  Tokyo  ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  tanneries  in  a  position  to  supply  oak  tan  sole  leather.  Cutting  samples  and 
prices. 

2158.  Leather. — A  Japanese  firm  specializing  on  the  import  of  leathers  in  Korea  desire 
to  receive  cutting  samples  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Interested  in  oak  tan  sole  leather, 
upper  leather,  and  chrome  leather. 

2159.  Watchspring  Rubber  Pessaries. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  wholesale  druggists  ask  for 
quotations  on  watchspring  rubber  pessaries,  in  assorted  sizes,  2  inches  to  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter. 

2160.  Surgical  Rubber  Goods— A  manufacturers'  representative  and  importer,  with 
suitable  warehouse  accommodation  and  exceptionally  good  connections,  desires  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  surgical  rubber  goods,  more  especially  gloves  (short  and 
long),  tubing,  finger  stalls  (with  and  without  shield),  surgical  aprons,  kelly  cushions,  etc. 
Correspondence  in  English. 

2161.  Rubber  Surgical  Gloves. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  rubber  surgical 
gloves. 

2162.  Hospital  Furniture. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  in  Mexico 
City,  with  excellent  connections,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hospital 
furniture  such  as  operating  tables,  instrument  tables,  instrument  cases,  irrigators,  chairs, 
sterilizers,  etc.    Correspondence  in  English. 

2163.  Rubber  Reel  Hose. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  twenty  250-foot  coils 
of  1-inch  and  1-inch  reel  hose. 

2164.  Woollen  Yarns. — An  important  commission  house  in  Osaka  desire  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  woollen  yarns  for  knitting  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Would  also 
be  glad  to  hear  from  merchants  or  brokers  handling  woollen  yarns  providing  that  they  have 
a  b'gger  range  to  select  from  than  perhaps  one  manufacturer  would  be  in  a  position  to 
supply.  If  samples  and  prices  are  satisfactory  orders  will  be  placed  by  cable.  Therefore  any 
firm  interested  should  supply  code  words  for  each  sample. 

2165.  Dry  Goods. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  with  good  connec- 
tions, desires  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  men's  and  women's  under- 
wear, socks,  stockings  and  general  dry  goods.    Correspondence  in  English. 

2166.  Copy  Holder. — A  manufacturers'  representat've  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure 
an  agency  for  a  copy  holder  for  typists.  The  instrument  requ'red  should  be  attachable  to 
the  writing  machine  and  have  an  automatic  line  indicator.    Correspondence  in  English. 

2167.  Lumber. — An  import  firm  interested  in  Canadian  lumber  ask  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  British  Columbia  firms  anxious  for  connections  in  Japan.    Correspondence  solicited. 

2168.  Timber. — An  Irish  firm  of  high  stand'ng  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  timber. 

2169.  Machine,  Pattern-making. — A  Glasgow  inquirer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  any 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  a  pattern-making  machine. 

2170.  Soda  Fountains  and  Carbonators. — An  import  and  export  house  in  Japan  desire 
to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  soda  fountain  equipment. 
Demand  is  increasing  rapidly  in  Japan,  and  with  competitive  prices  in  hand,  good  business 
should  be  possible. 

2171.  Oils,  Petroleum,  Benzine. — A  Hungarian  firm  established  at  Hamburg,  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  concern  in  Budapest,  seek  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  cylinder, 
engine  and  gas  oils,  petroleum  and  benzine. 

2172.  Automobile  Accessories,  etc. — A  Belgian  importer  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Ant- 
werp, payment  against  documents,  for  automobiles  and  accessories,  machines  and  equip- 
ment for  garages  and  workshops. 
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8178,  Bl  \«  k  \M>  GALVANISED  StEEJ  Tubbb. — A  firm  in  Osaka  who  haVe  been  .importing 
Bteel  gai  tubes  from  the  National  Steel  Company  of  the  United  States  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  equal  quality 
tubes 

-171  TiM'i  v if  \\n  Wii;k  A  Brazilian  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  tinplate  and  wire. 

_M7.'>  Wuci:  A  Japanese  import  and  export  house  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  !z:il\ an-/,  d  wire  in  sizes  running  from  B.W.G.  No.  4  to  No.  28,  but 
particularly  Nbs.  S.  ID  and  12,  B.W.G  Samples  of  the  Canadian  product  should  be  sub- 
■  titted,  and  if  the  quality  proves  to  be  as  good  as  that  received  from  Germany  and  the 
United  state-,  there  is  a  good  possibility  of  business. 

2178  Wni  Nails  \\i>  Rencing  Wire. — A  linn  in  Cape  Town,  South  Arnica,  would  like 
•>>  hear  From  Canadian  exporters  of  win-  nails  and  fencing  wire,  barbed  and  plain. 

J 1 7 7  Sprat  Pumps  \\n  Accessories.  A  firm  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  would  like 
to  represent  a  Canadian  house  for  spray  pumps  and  accessories. 

2178.  CATTLE  Feeding  Cakes.' — An  Iriish  firm  of  high  standing  des:re  to  get  in  touch 
uuh  Canadian  exporters  of  cattle  feeding  cakes. 

*- 1 7 i >  Leaf  Tobacco.— A  Liverpool  firm  offer  their  services  as  agents  for  the  distribution 
of  leaf  tobacco. 

2180.  Fish  Guano. — A  large  importer  of  fertilizers  ,in  Osaka  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  fish  guano,  with  samples  and  prices.  Unlimited  demand  if  prices 
competitive. 

2181.  Lemonade  Machinery;  Essences. — A  Belgian  firm  would  be  interested  in  receiv- 
ing  offers  for  complete  .installations  for  manufacture  of  lemonade  and  mineral  waters;  also 
for  essences  and  extracts  of  fruits  necessary  for  the  foregoing. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Melita*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Canadian 
Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  12;  Brant  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  14;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;  Sinasta. 
Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  18;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Sept.  26;  Iver  Heath,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  30. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  1;  Caledonian*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Sept.  8;  Cornishman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  15;  Concordia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  15;  Turcoman*,  WThite  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  22; 
Oxonian.  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  29. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  13. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — JCenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  9. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Sept.  7;   Canadian  Commander*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  21. 

To  Cherbourg. — Andania,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  1 ;  Melita*,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Antonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Sept.  15. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Aledo,  Sprague  Lines,  Sept.  6;-  Newa,  Sept.  5; 
Ivor.  Sept.  14 — both  Scandinavian- American  Line;  Hickman,  Sprague  Lines,  Oct.  15. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Liine,  Sept.  9. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  7;  Marburn*,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;  Cassandra*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  14;  Marloch*,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Essex  Countv,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  5;  Seattle  Spirit, 
Sept.  6;  Siinasta,  Sept.  18;  West  Kebar,  Sept.  28— all  Rogers  &  Webb;  Iver  Heath,  Inter- 
continental Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  30. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  Sept,  14;  Lisgar  County,  Sept.  21 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Sept.  11;  Comino,  Sept.  27 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Regina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  1 ;  Cor^naldo*,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  7;  Megantx*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  8;  Montclare*, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  14;  Salacia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  14;  Doric*,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  15;  Montcalm*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  21; 
Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  22;  Regina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Sept.  29. 
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To  London. — Andania*,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  1;  V  alacia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  8;  Cana- 
dian Explorer,  Canadian  -  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  12;  Antonia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  15;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;  Cornish 
Point,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  15;  Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  16; 
Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  26;  Hastings  County, 
Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  29. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipper*,  Sept.  6;  Manchester  Division*,  Sept.  13;  Man- 
chester Brigade*,  Sept.  20;   Manchester  Hero*,  Sept.  27 — all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairngowan,  Sept.  7;  Cairnross,  Sept.  14;  Cairntorr,  Sept. 
21 ;  Ca.irnvalona,  Sept.  28 — of  the  Thomson  Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Andania,  Sept.  1;  Antonia,  Sept.  15;  Ausonia, 
Sept.  29 — all  of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  6;  Welland  County,  Intercon- 
tinental Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  18;  Hastings  County, 
Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  26;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  28. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  14  and  Oct.  4;  Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Erroll,  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Wellington,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  11 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide.— Tremeadow,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd., 
Sept.  20. 

1o  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Sept. 
2;   Canadian  Challenger,  Sept.  28 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

Tq  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  Sept.  7;  Canadian  Fisher,  Sept.  28— both  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canad'an  Carrier,  Sept.  5; 
Canadian  Squatter,  Sept.  19 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Sept.  15. 

To  South  Africa. — New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Sept.  15;  Calumet,  Elder 
Dempster  &  Co.,  Oct.  15;  Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Levant,  Black  Sea,  India  and  Java  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
during  September. 

I'o  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  Sept.  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Regina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  1;  Montlaurier*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  7;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  8. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Emprers  of  Scotland*,  Sept.  1 ;  Empress 
of  France*,  Sept.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Aug.  31, 
and  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay. — Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black.  Ltd., 
Sept.  5,  Oct.  3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Avonmouth. — Canadian  Winner,  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  20;  Cana- 
dian Seigneur,  Dec.  20 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Katrine*,  end  September; 
Drechtdyk*,  middle  October— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Orestes,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
mid-September;  Centurich,  Harrison  Line,  Sept.  10. 
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i'..  London,  Livbrpool  and  Cardiff  (via  Panama  Route) .^-Candidate.  Harrison  Line. 
Oot  s. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  \m  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 

Mail  Lino.  Oct. 

Po  \tikiwi>  wi.  Sydney.  Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine.  Sept.  15. 

I'    M  N i    \\"  Adelaide.    Canadian  Traveller*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 

Marine,  Oct.  15. 

I  i  \i  i  kj  \m».  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line  Sept  20. 

To  Napier,  Nrw  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — VVaihemo,  Canadian-Austral 

d  Royal  M.rJ  Line,  Sept.  14. 

£o  Yokohama  <nh  Kobe.   Toyama  Maru.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Sept.  16. 

l'.>  Yokohama,  Kobe  \mi  Shanghai  (via  Prince  Rupert). — Canadian  Skirmisher*, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept,  15. 

ro  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Sii.wchai  wd  Hon<;  Kono. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept;  '20. 

ro  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  lane.  Sept.  4;   Empress  of  Russ:a,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  G. 

r  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Bong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Sept.  13;  Achilles,  Oct. 
11:    Philoctetes,  Nov;  2— all  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

1  i  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shusen  Kaisha 
Line,  Sept.  19. 

From  Victoria 

To  London,  Liverpool  wd  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Orestes,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
mid-September. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Sept.  1;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  6. 

To  Vokoii  \ma.  KortK.  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Sept.  6;  Protesilaus,  Sept. 
27;   Achilles,  Oct.  25;  Philoctetes,  Nov.  15— of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamship?.  Ltd.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Nagasaki.  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
d'an  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  Sept.  6;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kajsha  Line,  Oct.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  Sept. 
4 :  Ivo  Maru,  Sept.  22 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jackson,  Sept.  11; 
President*  Jefferson,  Sept.  23— both  Admiral  Oriental  Line. 


GERMAN  FLAX  PROSPECTS  FOR  1923 

Prospects  point  to  an  excellent  flax  crop  during  the  current  year  in  Ger- 
many, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  sowing  was  somewhat  late  in  manv 
districts,  especially  in  Silesia  and  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  says  the 
United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  total  area  sown  to  flax  has  been  con- 
siderably increased  in  the  west  and  south,  but  a  slight  decrease  is  recorded  in 
Silesia.  The  total  acreage  in  Germany  this  year  is  estimated  at  55,000  hectares 
il  hectare  =  2-47  acres),  of  which  about  5,000  are  in  Saxony.  The  total  area 
under  flax  cultivation  increased  from  16,700  hectares  in  1913  to  45,000  in  1921, 
but  declined  to  only  28,000  in  1922. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancoin." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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(  m  uli  m  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
srltli  catalogues^  priee  lists*  discounl  rates,  n<-..  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  bj  Canadian  exporters •  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
i.i  lorj  point,  l  . »».!».  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  ci.f.  at  foreign  port. 

1  In  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
ItfMlVij'i  Complete  Phrase  eodot 


( WVDIAIN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

1*  W  Cook.  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quistn  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires,  Cable  Address, 
Cinadian. 

Australia 

P1I  Ross,  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brl^ium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McCbD.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  \V.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  c/o  H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

I..  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


.Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries    bordering    on    the    Caribbean  sea.) 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,     England.     Cable     Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia  British  West  Indies 

Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Budding,  Sydney,       T.   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 
Norway  and  Denmark 
E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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NEW  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  now  in  the  press 
and  will  shortly  be  published,  entitled  The  Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic 
Condition  and  Trade  Opportunities.  This  report  is  the  result  of  a  special  tour 
of  investigation  into  business  conditions  and  opportunities  in  Chile,  undertaken 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  formerly  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  now 
assigned  to  Copenhagen.  Included  in  this  report  are  sections  on  the  physical 
features  of  Chile;  communications;  banking  and  monetary  systems;  foreign 
trade;  industries;  import  trade  (with  special  reference  to  Canadian  oppor- 
tunities— a  section  which  is  reprinted  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal) ; 
present  economic  conditions;  invoice  requirements  and  consular  regulations; 
a  chapter  on  tendering  for  Government  supplies;  and  an  appendix  giving  a 
translation  of  the  standard  specifications  for  the  Chilean  State  Railways  in 
lines  which  may  be  interesting  to  Canadian  exporters.  The  work  includes  a 
map  of  Chile  and  its  neighbouring  countries,  and  a  full  index. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet  is  25  cents,  but  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  (on 
request)  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  As  the 
edition  is  strictly  limited,  very  early  application  for  copies  should  be  made  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FROM  IRELAND  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  August  15,  1923. — Within  the  past  few  weeks  this  office  has  been 
in  communication  with  every  firm  in  Ireland  on  record  in  the  Importers'  Direc- 
tory as  importers  of  food  products,  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods, 
which  are  produced  and  exported  from  Canada.  The  Importers'  Directory  for 
Ireland,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  possession  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  is  about  two  years  old, 
and  was  compiled  after  communicating  with  every  known  firm  in  Ireland  in  good 
standing  who  were  understood  to  be  engaged,  or  likely  to  become  interested,  in 
importing  such  commodities  into  Ireland,  as  are  exported  or  are  able  to  be 
exported  from  Canada.  The  names  of  such  Irish  firms  as  responded  with  full 
information  were  then  formed  into  a  directory  in  two  parts  (commodities  and 
firm's  history),  but  only  after  such  firms  had  been  carefully  scrutinized  and 
reliable  information  secured  respecting  their  financial  and  commercial  standing. 

There  were  two  main  reasons  for  communicating  with  firms  throughout 
Ireland,  the  first  being  the  improvement  in  business  and  demand  for  goods  in 
that  country  now  that  stable  political  conditions  are  practically  established, 
and  the  fact  that  the  external  trade  of  Ireland  is  bound  more  and  more  to 
gravitate  into  direct  channels  between  Irish  and  oversea  firms  instead  of 
indirectly  through  the  media  of  firms  and  brokers  in  Great  Britain,  as  so  much 
of  Ireland's  external  trade  has  been  done  in  the  past.  That  such  direct  trade  will 
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incr<  lue  not  only  to  the  Irish  desire  for  it,  in  many  cases,  but  mainly  to 

the  separation  of  the  Five  State  from  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  Cus- 
toms purposes.  The  [rish  Free  State  now  collect  their  own  duties  at  their  own 
Custom  houses  not  onlv  on  goods  from  abroad  but  also  on  such  goods  as  are 
dutiable  which  arrive  in  the  Free  State  from  Great  Britain  and  Ulster.  The 
probability  of  an  increase  in  direct  trade  between  Ireland  and  the  United  States, 
Canadaj  and  the  Continent  is  therefore  obvious,  and  Canadian  firms  who  are 
really  anxious  for  export  trade  in  commodities  which  are  competitive,  and  are 
alert  to  their  opportunities,  will  not  neglect  a  country  which  has  almost  the 
largest  external  trade  of  any  nation  in  the  world  per  head  of  population.  [For 
fuller  information  respecting  the  character  of  Irish  trade  and  industry,  readers 
should  refer  to  reports  in  former  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
particularly  No.  941  (page  206)  and  No.  1009  (page  861). j 

Ajs  b  result  of  this  investigation  for  Canadian  products  in  demand,  a  number 
of  important  trade  inquiries  have  been  received,  the  first  instalment  of  which 
appears  in  this  issue  (page  383)  and  the  second  and  concluding  instalment  will 

ihlished  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (No.  1,024). 

Firms  taking  up  these  inquiries  should  be  careful  to  quote  c.i.f.  Irish  ports, 
or  at  Leasl  f.o.b.  vessel  Canadian  port  of  shipment,  in  the  latter  case  furnishing 
information  of  the  ocean  freight  to  the  Irish  port.  An  excellent  direct  service 
is  in  operation  from  Montreal,  and  in  winter  from  Canada's  eastern  winter  ports. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  HARDWOOD  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  Yoik.  September  1,  1923. — As  a  result  of  difficulties  experienced  by 
Bona  of  tin  smaller  producers  in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  finding  a  permanent 
market  for  their  hardwood  in  the  New  England  States,  the  writer  has  made  an 
investigation  of  the  actual  situation,  and  it  is  found  that  while  there  is  a  very 
large  market  for  Canadian  hardwood  in  that  district,  many  buyers  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  shipments  they  at  present  receive  and  make  specific  complaint 
of  faulty  cutting  methods,  or  lack  of  care  between  times  of  cutting  and  ship- 
ment. 

New  England  is  the  largest  hardwood  buying  centre  in  the  United  States. 
Great  quantities  of  hardwood — more  particularly  maple  and  birch — are  used 
in  this  region  in  the  manufacture  of  bobbins  and  spindles.  The  demand  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  as  hardwood  in  Maine  and  other  New  England 
States  has  been  drawn  upon  in  large  quantities  for  a  very  long  period  of  years, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  conserve  the  remaining  supply  and  purchase  elsewhere. 
The  wiser  owners  of  hardwood  are  not  selling  their  growth.  In  considering  the 
future  possibilities  of  so  large  a  market  the  Canadian  shipper  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  the  transportation  facilities  are  in  his  favour.  For  instance,  the 
Canadian  National  line  to  Portland  from  points  in  Quebec  touches  several  of 
the  largest  hardwood  mills  in  New  England. 

The  larger  users  of  hardwood  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  secure  per- 
manent sources  of  supply.  As  already  indicated,  however,  more  than  one  buyer 
states  that  there  is  ground  for  serious  complaint  against  some  Canadian  hard- 
wood received,  on  account  of  faulty  cutting  methods  and  lack  of  care  after 
cutting.  All  these  buyers  agree  that  the  lumber  is  excellent  in  quality,  but  that 
the  faults  mentioned  reduce  the  actual  value  of  the  lumber  from  the  buyer's 
point  of  view  by  about  30  per  cent.  One  buyer  instanced  some  accumulated 
stock  he  knew  of  in  one  Canadian  mill  which  had  deteriorated  50  per  cent  on 
this  account. 
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This  state  of  affairs  could  doubtless  be  remedied  if  shippers  would  take 
greater  care  of  their  product  or  secure  instructions  from  customers  as  to 
how  they  want  the  lumber  cut  and  cared  for.  In  this  connection  the  writer 
was  in  conversation  with  probably  the  largest  buyer  of  hardwood  in  the  United 
States,  owning  several  mills  in  New  England,  and  he  stated  that  he  is  already 
buying  Canadian  hardwood  in  large  quantities,  but  that  he  finds  many  ship- 
ments  unsatisfactory  for  the  reasons  indicated.  He  also  stated  that  if  he  could 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  five  or  six  dependable  concerns  in  Canada  for 
the  supply  of  hardwood,  he  would  undertake  to  send  a  group  of  men  up  to 
their  mills  for  a  period,  in  order  that  advice  could  be  given  in  the  cutting  of 
and  caring  for  the  lumber,  and  his  exact  requirements  thereby  be  met.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  something  of  this  kind  should  be  done  if  Canadian  hardwood  is 
to  maintain  its  reputation  and  make  the  most  of  the  expanding  market  it  can 
find  here.  Such  a  proposition  as  that  outlined  could  be  entertained  only  by 
those  able  to  fill  large  orders.  In  any  event  Canadian  shippers  must  be  pre- 
pared to  "  nurse  "  the  market,  and  if  what  the  buyers  say  is  the  case,  some 
must  endeavour  to  improve  both  the  cut  and  after-care  of  their  lumber. 

It  is  true  that  at  present,  on  account  of  high  prices  and  uncertain  labour 
conditions — and  in  some  cases  accumulated  stocks — buying  is  conservative,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining  or  even  securing  a  still  larger  market  for 
Canadian  hardwood,  there  is  every  opportunity  for  the  energetic  shipper. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Trade  Commissionek  H.  A.  Chisholm 
I 

Calcutta,  July  6,  1923. — Probably  no  country  in  the  world  presents  such  a 
diversification  of  crop  as  India.  There  is  a  climate,  soil,  and  elevation  for  every 
crop  known  in  any  part  of  the  world,  while  crops  are  grown  in  districts  in  India 
where  50  feet  of  rain -fall  in  a  year,  and  in  others  where  the  rainfall  amounts  to 
only  a  few  inches.  Of  India's  total  area,  a  third,  or  some  223,000,000  acres,  is 
sown  to  crop,  while  151,000,000  acres  are  cultivable  but  at  present  uncropped. 
Some  50,000,000  acres  were  put  to  fallow  last  year  and  a  total  of  48,000,000  acres 
is  now  irrigated.  The  following  are  India's  principal  crops  with  last  annual  acre- 
age (thousands  omitted):  rice  (79,700),  wheat  (22,404),  barley  (7,356),  indi- 
genous Indian  grains  (about  80,000),  cotton  (11,665).  Crops  generally  in 
India  are  divided  into  kharif  (hot  weather)  and  rabi  (cold  weather)  crops,  and 
are  planted  in  April  and  May  for  kharif  and  October  and  November  for  rabi. 

I.    Primitive  Agricultural  Methotls 

Although  a  certain  amount  of  success  has  attended  the  introduction  of 
modern  agricultural  equipment  in  parts  of  India,  the  methods  of  the  average 
cultivator  have  changed  but  little  in  a  thousand  years.  There  are  two  basic 
reasons  for  this  absence  of  development. 

In  the  first  place  land  holdings  are  as  a  rule  extremely  small  and  the 
average  ryot  does  not  cultivate  more  than  two  or  three  acres.  He  owns  a  thatched 
hut,  a  stick  plough  and  harrow,  and  in  conjunction  with  some  of  his  fellow 
villagers  a  pair  of  draught  bullocks.  This  system  of  small  peasant  land  tenure 
necessitates  the  subdividing  of  the  land  (in  Bengal  for  example)  into  such  tiny 
plots  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  employ  modern  agricultural  machinery. 
Moreover,  these  tiny  plots,  which  probably  do  not  average  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  in  extent,  are,  in  districts  where  irrigation  is  employed,  separated  by 
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builds  some  eight  inches  to  12  inches  in  height  which  serve  to  hold  the  water 
run  into  any  particular  plot.    The  bund  puts  an  added  obstacle  before  the 

introduction  of  modem  machinery. 

Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  introducing  modern  imple- 
mente  into  India  is  the  matter  of  cost.  The  average  Indian  peasant  could  no 
more  dream  of  purchasing  a  binder  or  a  tractor  than  the  average  Canadiau 
farmer  would  of  buying  an  ocean-going  yacht.  In  recent  years  many  of  them 
have  been  making  the  weighty  decision  of  spending  $10  in  the  purchase  of  an 
iron  plough,  but  $10  means  more  to  them  than  the  price  of  a  tractor  to  the 
Canadian  farmer.  The  Indian  ryot  who  uses  a  stick  plough  does  so  not  became 
he  i-  conservative  but  because  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  better  plough.  But  if 
an  agricultural  expert  conies  along  and  shows  him  that  he  will  make  more 
money  by  using  an  iron  plough,  the  average  ryot  will  make  every  effort  to 
borrow  the  necessary  30  rupees  for  the  purchase  of  such  a  plough.  He  will 
a  bo  use  an  improved  cultivator  or  a  mowing  machine  or  an  ensilage  cutter,  if 
iie  l-  convinced  that  his  income  will  thereby  be  increased  and  providing  the 
financing  can  be  accomplished  either  by  borrowing  or  through  his  co-operative 
society. 

The  introduction  of  modern  agricultural  machinery  into  India  is  therefore 
limited  by  the  system  of  small  peasant  land  tenure,  multiple  subdivision,  and 
by  the  poverty  of  the  ma>ses.  That  is,  the  scope  or  possibilities  of  the  Indian 
market  are  more  or  less  circumscribed.  Indian  agriculture,  however,  is  such 
an  immense  thing  and  so  diversified  that  there  are  many  avenues  through  which 
the  Indian  market  for  modern  agricultural  machinery  has  been  and  may  be 
profitably  cultivated.  The  writer  has  discussed  this  problem  with  agricultural 
experts,  practical  farmers,  and  machinery  dealers  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
ms  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  future  holds  big  possibilities 
for  the  introduction  of  certain  lines  of  modern  farm  equipment  by  manufac- 
turers who  are  prepared  to  spend  some  time  and  money  in  working  out  with 

ultural  authorities  in  India  the  types  of  machines  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tion-. 

The  experimental  agricultural  stations  maintained  by  the  different  pro- 
vincial governments  and  native  states  of  India,  many  of  the  zemindars  or  large 
landholders,  English  planters,  and  mission  schools  are  already  purchasers  of 
modern  farm  equipment  and  their  influence  is  having  considerable  effect  on 

small  farmer.  The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  notable  development 
in  rural  co-operative  societies  and  village  communities.  These  associations 
raise  their  own  share  capital,  maintain  farms  for  multiplying  improved  seeds, 
and  conduct  co-operative  purchases. 

Such  organizations  provide  a  splendid  medium  through  which  Government 
i  ).  partments  of  Agriculture  disseminate  information  and  propaganda  and  dis- 
tribute for  sale  improved  seed,  cattle  toxins,  improved  machinery,  etc.  Indian 
Agricultural  Departments  in  this  way  have  added  immensely  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country  in  recent  years.  The  development  of  the  use  of  modern  farm 
equipment  will  probably  proceed  through  similar  means,  the  manufacturers 
working  with  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  through  the  co-operative  rural 
associations.  And  the  first  manufacturer  who  thoroughly  grasps  this  principle 
and  develops  an  organization  accordingly  will  attain  an  unassailable  position 
in  the  markets  and  confidence  of  the  country. 

II.    The  Hand  or  Walking  Plough 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  15,000,000  and  20,000,000  ploughs 
in  actual  use  in  India.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  cheap  iron  ploughs 
rind  occasional  disc  ploughs,  these  are  all  of  the  primitive  stick  variety,  tipped 
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with  a  piece  of  iron.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  an  increasing  number  of  Indian  farmers  have  been  won  over  to  the 
modern  iron  or  steel  plough.  In  three  years  the  price  has  been  cut  in  half  and 
the  ryot  can  now  purchase  a  light  metal  plough  for  $10.  Government  agricul- 
tural engineers  assert,  however,  that  the  metal  plough  that  will  displace  the 
stick  plough  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  that  the  first  manufacturer 
who  succeeds  in  designing  a  really  cheap  plough  to  suit  Indian  conditions  will 
make  a  fortune. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  work 
of  designing  a  light  hand  plough  to  suit  Indian  agriculture: — 

(a)  The  Mechanism  of  the  Plough. — The  basic  difficulty  in  operating 
Western  implements  under  Eastern  conditions  is  that  these  implements  are 
primarily  designed  for  a  low-draught  angle  and  are  not  readily  adaptable  to 
the  high-draught  angle  common  in  Eastern  countries  through  the  use  of 
the  bullock  as  the  universal  draught  animal.  Many  plough  makers  over- 
come this  difficulty  by  attaching  a  wheel  to  the  beam  in  front,  thus  pre- 
venting "  nose  diving,"  but  this  wheel  adds  weight,  absorbs  power,  costs  money, 
and  in  any  case  does  not  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  a  badly  balanced 
implement.  The  typical  plough  of  the  East  is  provided  with  a  long  rigid  draw- 
bar or  beam  running  the  entire  distance  of  the  plough  to  the  point  of  attach- 
ment at  the  necks  of  the  oxen.  These  ploughs  are  locally  made  and  generally 
suit  the  height  of  the  bullocks  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  used.  It  would 
probably  be  impossible  for  a  central  factory  abroad  to  produce  a  variety  of 
ploughs  of  this  type  to  suit  the  varying  heights  of  the  draught  cattle  used  in 
different  districts  in  India.  In  the  opinion  of  India's  most  prominent  agricul- 
tural engineer,  it  should  be  possible,  however,  for  a  modern  implement  maker 
to  construct  ploughs  and  other  tillage  implements  in  which  the  line  of  draught 
will  pass  through  the  centre  of  resistance  for  average  conditions  and  which 
will  have  an  adjustment  permitting  the  line  of  draught  to  pass  through  the 
centre  of  resistance  for  a  considerable  range  of  conditions  above  and  below 
average.  Such  an  adjustment,  he  points  out,  would  enable  these  implements 
to  run  level  and  true  without  the  addition  of  unnecessary  wheels  or  other  con- 
traptions that  only  add  to  the  cost  and  cause  unnecessary  loss  of  energy. 

(b)  Cheapness  .—In  recent  years  modern  hand  ploughs  could  not  be  pur- 
chased in  India  for  less  than  Rs.  60  until  a  few  months  ago.  Now  "  Rajah  " 
ploughs  may  be  purchased  at  half  that  price  (or  $10),  and  as  a  result  thousands 
of  such  ploughs  are  now  being  sold  to  the  Indian  peasant.  It  may  be  taken  as 
a  sine  qua  non  condition  for  the  extensive  sale  of  the  modern  hand  plough  in 
India  that  its  retail  price  must  not  exceed  Rs.  30.  Moreover,  it  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  cheap  removable  share  point  or  bar  point  of  the  types  illustrated 
in  Figures  1  to  4.  The  abrasive  action  of  many  soils  in  India  on  plough  shares 
is  quite  extraordinary,  and  in  some  districts  plough  shares  wear  back  so  quickly 
that  they  must  be  replaced  after  ploughing  not  more  than  three  or  four  acres. 
The  cost  of  frequent  purchasing  of  new  shares  is  quite  prohibitive  to  the 
average  peasant.  Therefore,  the  two  methods  illustrated  have  been  devised  to 
meet  this  condition.  It  is  thought  that  some  modification  of  the  "  barshare 
plough  illustrated  in  Figures  1  and  2  will  ultimately  solve  the  problem.  The 
apex  of  the  share  is  here  replaced  by  a  movable  bar  which  can  be  shoved  for- 
ward as  it  wears  away. 
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1,  Barshare  plough.     2.   Barshare  plough,  boltom  view.    3  and  4.   Detachable  share  point. 

(c>  Lightness. — As  Indian  agricultural  operations  have  for  thousands  of 
years  been  based  on  the  stick  plough  pulled  by  a  pair  of  light  bullocks,  the 
modern  hand  plough,  if  it  is  to  replace  it,  must  in  many  ways  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  original  indigenous  article.  One  of  these  primary  essentials 
i-  thai  such  a  plough  must  be  light  in  weight.  In  many  parts  of  India  the  ryot, 
when  he  finishes  his  day's  ploughing,  puts  his  plough  over  his  shoulder  and 
carries  it  to  his  hut.  If  he  left  it  out  in  the  fields  it  would  probably  be  stolen 
le  night.  If  his  neighbour  will  steal  an  ordinary  stick  plough,  a  fine 
new  steel  plough  if  left  out  in  the  fields  would  probably  not  survive  its  first 
night  away  from  home. 

A  heavy  deep-furrowing  plough  is  useless  for  the  average  bullock-power 
in  India.  Draught  bullocks  in  India  usually  are  not  big,  powerful  animals,  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  pitifully  weak  scrub  animals  with  comparatively  small 
tractive  power.  Any  steel  plough  then  that  requires  very  much  more  tractive 
power  than  the  stick  plough  can  be  ruled  out  for  general  use  in  India,  because 
the  average  pair  of  bullocks  could  not  pull  it. 


INCREASING  USE  OF  THE  METAL  PLOUGH 

Reports  from  several  of  the  more  advanced  provinces  and  states  of  India 
indicate  that  during  the  last  few  years  tens  of  thousands  of  iron  and  steel  hand 
ploughs  have  come  into  use.  The  Director  of  Agriculture  for  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay  estimates  that  during  the  last  ten  years  over  30,000  metal  ploughs 
of  the  light  type  manufactured  by  Ransome,  Sims,  and  Jeffries  have  come  into 
use  in  that  Presidency.    Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  10,000 
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were  purchased  by  individual  ryots,  the  purchase  of  the  remainder  being 
financed  by  groups  of  ryots  or  by  agricultural  societies  for  their  members. 
These  ploughs  were  employed  chiefly  in  the  heavy  black  cotton  soil  areas  of 
the  Deccan,  where  the  indigenous  stick  plough  is  able  to  make  but  little  impres- 
sion. The  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Mysore  estimates  that  he 
will  in  the  next  few  years  distribute  some  5,000  iron  ploughs  of  an  improved 
type  for  general  use  throughout  the  state.  Various  Provincial  Departments  of 
Agriculture  have  done  splendid  work  in  arranging  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap, 
roughly  finished  ploughs  to  suit  the  sizes  of  the  draught  bullocks  in  different 
districts. 

In  many  parts  of  India  where  rain  is  comparatively  scanty  the  ground  is 
fit  for  ploughing  only  for  very  limited  periods,  and  in  these  districts  where  time 
is  the  important  factor  it  has  been  found  that  even  a  very  small  iron  plough 
will  cover  twice  as  much  ground  in  a  day  as  the  stick  plough.  Moreover,  while 
four  to  six  ploughings  with  the  stick  plough  are  necessary  to  get  the  land  into 
condition,  only  two  ploughings  are  necessary  with  the  metal  plough. 

An  experiment  carried  out  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Mysore  has  proved  that  land  prepared  by  the  metal  plough  gives  a  much 
greater  outturn  per  acre  than  land  prepared  by  the  country  plough.  This 
expeiiment  was  conducted  on  small  duplicate  plots  over  a  period  of  three  years 
with  millet,  a  crop  widely  cultivated  in  India.  The  following  table  shows  the 
resultant  yields  in  pounds  per  acre: — 

Average  for 

First  Year  Second  Year  Third  Year  Three  Yearfe 

Land  prepared  with  iron  plough   ....      660  875  390'  642 

Land  prepared  with  stick  plough   650  380  367  466 

During  the  first  year  rainfall  was  ample  and  therefore  deep  ploughing 
showed  no  advantage  in  yield.  But  in  the  second  year,  when  rainfall  was 
scanty,  the  land  prepared  by  the  iron  plough  gave  more  than  double  the  yield 
of  the  land  prepared  by  the  country  plough. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  ryot  in  many  districts  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  improved  metal  plough.  He  sees 
that  the  new  plough  will  give  him  higher  yields  per  acre  and  that  it  enables 
him  to  cover  more  ground  in  a  ploughing  season.  If  he  were  able  to  buy  a  cheap 
and  light  iron  plough  incorporating  the  features  suggested  above,  there  would 
probably  be  an  immediate  market  in  India  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such 
ploughs. 

III.     Tractor  Ploughing 

Considerable,  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  five  years  in  the 
introduction  of  tractors  for  ploughing  purposes  in  selected  districts  in  India. 
While  tractor  ploughing  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  very  small  holdings 
common  in  Bengal,  for  example,  they  are  now  being  used  successfully  in  Central 
and  Northwestern  India,  where  a  good  deal  of  heavy,  hard,  and  dry  land  is 
held  by  zemindars  or  large  landed  proprietors.  The  little  country  plough  makes 
practically  no  impression  on  such  soil,  and  bullocks  are  too  weak  to  haul  heavy 
steel  ploughs.  The  tractor,  therefore,  offers  the  only  solution  for  such  problems. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  S.  Milligan,  the  noted  agricultural  adviser  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  writing  in  his  annual  report  for  1923,  makes  the  following 
observations  under  the  heading  of  Motor  Tractors  and  Ploughs: — 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  use  of  motor  power  for  cultivation  is  showing  signs  of  being 
of  value  for  special  purposes  rather  than  of  coming  into  anything  approaching  general  use 
for  agricultural  purposes.    For  example,  the  motor  tractor  is  now  commonly  met  with  in 
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North  Bihar  on  the  indigo  estates  and  is  of  value  especially  for  the  preparation  of  land  for 
M:- l  lIU-  111  "16  Central  Provinces,  it  has  Inn,  found  useful  and  economical  for  the 
a  oi  tlu-  deep-rooted  kans  {Saccharum  spontaneum)  grass.  Although  the  motor 
tractor  ia  never  likely  to  In-  iwd  in  India  for  general  purposes,  the  advent  of  a  larger 
power  unit  maj  offer  a  solution  to  a  considerable  number  of  agricultural  problems  which 
do  the  range  of  possibility,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  important  that 
mptor  tractors  (which  are  after  all  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  units) 
suitable  to  Indian  conditions  should  be  worked  out.  Both  the  tractors  and  implements  at 
□  tih  market  still  require  considerable  modifications  to  be  suitable  to  Indian 
conditions.  What  is  therefore  needed  at  the  present  stage  is  perhaps  not  so  much  demon- 
ls  careful  observation  and  crucial  experiment  conducted  over  a  period  of  years 
by  qualified  experts  of  the  department,  working  in  co-operation  with  manufacturers,  With  a 
^  ■ '  "  ;"  evolving  suitable  types  for  various  purposes.  The  Madras  department,  for  example, 
to  considerable  disappointment  with  the  tractors  purchased  by  them.  The  main 
cultivation  by  power  in  South  IncUa  is  the  eradication  of  deep-rooted  weeds  in  black 
cotton  soils.  This,  writes  Mr.  Sampson,  the  late  Director  of  Agriculture,  necessitates  the 
land  being  ploughed  deeply  when  it  is  in  as  dry  condition  as  possible,  and  the  period  when 
such  ploughim:  is  possible  coincides  with  the  hottest  parts  of  the  year.  None  of  the 
tractors  which  have  so  far  been  tried  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  draw  the  plough  except 
on  low  gear.  This  nt  ct-sitates  the  engine  being  continually  run  at  a  high  speed.  What  with 
this  and  the  heat  radiated  from  the  ground,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  engine  .sufficiently 
cool  for  continuous  running.  This  is  naturally  a  severe  strain  on  the  tractors  and  none  of 
those  s0  far  nied  have  satisfactorily  come  through  the  rather  exacting  conditions  which  are 
required  of  them.  Tractor  trials,  therefore,  for  preliminary  cultivation  have  been  held  in 
abeyance  until  more  suitable  types  of  engines  are  evolved. 

On  the  other  hand,  encouraging  reports  have  been  received  from  the  Central  Provinces 
of  ploughing  trials  made  on  similar  land  but  with  different  makes  of  tractors.  In  a  test 
on  very  hard  rabi  land  infested  with  kans,  Mr.  Allan  found  that  the  eradication  of  this 
weed  by  mean?  of  a  tractor  cost  Rs40  per  acre  as  against  Rs68  for  ploughing  with  bullocks 
and  Rsl61  for  hand-digging. 

In  the  United  Provinces,  tractors  have  been  successfully  used  for  reclaiming  heavy 
gr  3S  land  which  would  have  remained  waste  for  want  of  sufficient  labour  and  strong  cattle. 
A  court  of  wards  estate  owning  a  light  tractor  had  paid  all  the  working  expenses  of  reclama- 
tion from  the  rent  obtained  in  the  first  year,  the  rent  of  subsequent  years  being  clear  profit 
which  would  more  than  cover  the  interest  on  capital. 

Trials  with  both  the  wheeled  and  caterpillar  types  of  tractors  are  in  progress  in  the 
Punjab.  No  proper  comparison  of  the  two  types  has  yet  been  made,  but  on  loose  and 
sandy  soils  at  Lyallpur  the  "  caterpillar "  has  been  observed  to  move  faster  and  better 
than  the  "  wheeled  type."  At  present  heavy  implements  are  being  used  with  the  tractors 
for  deep  ploughing,  but  it  is  believed  that  as  good  rsults  would  probably  be  obtained  with 
implements  lighter  in  nature  and  covering  a  larger  breadth. 

Fiat  and  Cletrack  tractors  were  used  in  the  successful  trials  referred  to 
above,  while  the  Austin,  Titan,  and  Fordson  tractors  are  operating  more  or 
[<  ss  successfully  at  various  points  throughout  India.    These  were  purchased 
chiefly  by  large  landowners  who  employ  them  on  their  own  estates  and  who  also 
in  out  to  their  neighbours.    In  Central  India  more  powerful  types  of 
one  of  which  was  a  "  Wisconsin,"  were  quite  successful  in  the  task  of 
ploughing  to  a  depth  of  10  inches  weed-infested  heavy  black  soil  which  had 
sisted  all  attempts  by  the  country  plough  for  twenty  years. 

S<  me  valuable  experiments  have  recently  been  carried  out  in  tractor  culti- 
vation in  the  Punjab  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  that  province.  This 
department  advises  that  the  purchaser  of  a  tractor  in  the  Punjab  should  take 
note  of  the  following  conditions  if  he  expects  his  tractor  to  work  satisfactorily. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  tractor  should  be  fitted  with — 

(a  I  Either  a  tube  or  honeycomb  radiator  of  at  least  eight  to  ten  gallons 

capacity. 

ib)  A  good  fan  for  drawing  a  rapid  current  of  air  through  the  radiator. 

(c)  A  circulating  pump  for  forcing  the  water  rapidly  through  the  radiator. 
The  thermo-syphon  system  is  much  too  slow  for  a  hot  climate  and  is  useless 
for  stationary  work. 

On  account  of  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  the  Punjab  pre-heated  air 
with  hot-spot  (as  in  the  Austin)  is  considered  essential  for  engines  intended  to 
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run  on  kerosene  oil.  This  economizes  fuel  and  the  engine  runs  with  less  trouble. 
A  tractor  works  in  India  in  a  dense  cloud  of  dust  and  grit.  To  prevent  this 
dust  from  getting  into  the  cylinders  with  air,  the  tractor  should  be  fitted  with 
a  water  air  clarifier.  Grease  caps  should  be  provided  wherever  possible  to  pre- 
vent oil  holes  being  filled  with  grit,  as  the  average  operator  in  India  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  clean  them  out. 

Purchasers  of  tractors  in  the  Punjab  have  been  advised  by  this  depart- 
ment to  request  a  written  guarantee  that  all  spare  parts  of  the  tractor  he  buys 
may  be  secured  in  India  without  any  delay.  The  purchaser  is  also  advised  to 
not  purchase  any  tractor  from  a  selling  firm  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
purchaser  with  a  skilled  mechanic  for  several  months. 

The  most  formidable  problems  facing  the  distributors  of  tractors  in  India 
are  the  supply  of  driver  mechanics  and  of  spare  parts.  The  average  Indian  is 
far  from  being  mechanically  minded.  He  runs  the  average  machine  without 
any  attention  until  it  drops  apart  and  then  informs  the  distributor  that  his 
machine  is  no  good.  Two  or  three  tractor  agents  now  conduct  courses  for 
Indian  driver  mechanics  and  supply  their  clients  with  a  driver  when  the  tractor 
is  sold.  But  it  is  difficult  to  keep  these  fellows  on  tractors  except  at  wages 
much  higher  than  those  received  by  the  average  chauffeur.  Spare  part  depots 
are  even  more  necessary  in  India  than  in  Canada,  as  breakages  are  more  fre- 
quent owing  to  the  mechanical  ignorance  of  Indian  drivers  and  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  soil. 

There  is  considerable  optimism  regarding  the  future  of  tractor  cultivation 
in  India.  The  salaried  representative  in  India  of  an  American  tractor  manu- 
facturer is  now  convinced  after  several  years  of  "  spade  work  "  in  India  that 
the  next  ten  years  will  witness  ample  justification  of  the  time  and  money  his 
firm  have  been  spending  in  the  cultivation  of  this  market.  In  1922  twenty-two 
tractors  were  sold  in  India  by  this  firm,  mostly  "to  large  landowners  in  Central 
India  and  the  Punjab. 

DISC  PLOUGHS  AND  HARROWS 

Indian  soil  conditions  lend  themselves  peculiarly  to  the  development  of  the 
disc  plough  and  harrow.  Unless  soil  not  under  crop  is  gone  over  during  the 
long  and  hot  dry  season,  it  cracks  badly  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conserve  any 
of  its  moisture.  The  light  disc  harrow  for  bullock-power  has  been  found 
admirable  for  this  purpose,  but  current  prices  are  too  high  to  admit  of  its 
extensive  use.  If  a  light  disc  harrow  could  be  marketed  in  India  for  around 
$20  or  $30,  it  would  have  a  wide  sale.  Present  prices  in  India  for  International 
disc  harrows  run  from  $50  to  $60.  The  market  for  heavy  disc  ploughs  is  said 
not  to  be  very  large  at  the  present  time.  If,  as  is  expected,  the  employment  of 
tractors  becomes  extensive  in  Central  *and  Northern  India,  the  heavy  disc 
plough  will  be  in  demand. 

OTHER  TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS 

The  possibilities  of  the  Indian  markets  for  other  tillage  implements  such 
as  cultivators  and  seeders  is  quite  limited.  The'  local  home-made  cultivators 
and  seeders  cost  practically  nothing  and  they  are  sufficient  to  perform  the  tasks 
required  of  them.  The  home-made  seeder  with  its  bamboo  seed  tubes  is  quite 
an  ingenious  affair,  is  very  cheap  and  efficient.  In  any  case  a  good  deal  of  this 
sort  of  work  is  done  by  coolie  labour  which  receives  on  the  average  from  8  to 
15  cents  a  day.  A  number  of  spring-tooth  harrows  are  used,  but  these  must 
not  cost  more  than  $12  to  $15  each. 
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INDIA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  JUNE 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  August  1,  1923. — May,  June,  and  July  are  normally  dull  montii3 
in  [ndian  foreign  trade,  particularly  with  respect  to  imported  goods.  As  a  rule 
only  >r  immediate  consumption  are  brought  in  during  these  months,  as 

they  constitute  the  worst  months  climatically  over  the  greater  part  of  India, 
while  the  demand  in  the  bazaars  is  comparatively  lifeless.  In  August  inquiries 
generally  begin  to  come  into  Bombay  and  Calcutta  from  up  country  regarding 
the  supplies  for  the  cold  weather  months,  October  to  March,  during  which  time 
the  bazaars  are  most  active.  The  volume  of  foreign  goods  arriving  at  Indian 
ports  is  at  its  maximum  during  the  months  October  to  January. 

June  of  this  year  was  no  exception,  although  the  volume  of  imports  was 
som<  L5  per  cenl  higher  than  during  June  of  last  year.  Nevertheless  the  state 
of  the  import  trade  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  in  only  two  months  in  recent 

a  has  the  value  of  imported  goods  fallen  lower  than  June's  total*  of  18 
crores,  or  roughly  857,000.000.  Imports  during  the  three  months  April  to  June 
of  tin-  year  have  shown  a  10  per  cent  improvement,  however,  over  the  corre- 
Bponding  three  months  of  last  year,  when  imports  into  India  reached  their 
lowest  ebb. 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  are  now  much  greater 
in  value  than  during  the  corresponding  periods  of  1922  and  1921,  largely  due 
to  tiu  increasing  quantities  of  raw  cotton  shipped  out  from  Bombay  to  Japan 
it  good  prices.  Exports  of  Indian  merchandise  are  now  running  in  value  to 
over  $90,000,000  monthly  as  compared  with  some  $50,000,000  monthly  in  the 
spring  of  1921  and  some  $70,000,000  monthly  in  early  1922.  The  export  trade 
in  hides  and  skins,  lac,  linseed,  manganese,  gunny  cloth  and  bags  is  better  than 
at  this  time  last  year,  but  conditions  in  Continental  Europe  are  adversely 
affecting  shipments  of  raw  jute  and  rice.  Shipments  of  wheat  from  Karachi 
have  now  been  resumed  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  at  any  time  during  the 
past  five  years.  During  the  month  of  June  of  this  year  a  total  of  207,000  tons 
of  wheat  were  exported  from  India,  and  during  the  three  months  April  to  June 
a  total  of  355,000  tons.  The  last  year  in  which  any  considerable  quantity  of 
Indian  wheat  was  exported  was  1917-18,  when  about  1,500,000  tons  were  shipped 
out.  ;  . 

IMPORT  NOTES 

A  decided  increase  in  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  is  noted,  especially  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  110,000  pairs  being  imported  in  June  from  all  countries. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  are  said  to  be  rubber  and  canvas  shoes  from  Con- 
tinental Europe  and  China.  There  is  a  growing  market  in  India  for  very  cheap 
shoes  of  any  material.  In  June  over  31,000  dozens  of  brushes  and  brooms  were 
imported,  said  to  be  largely  of  Japanese  origin.  Three  thousand  cwts.  of  calcium 
carbide  were  imported  in  June — a  considerable  increase  over  shipments  during 
any  recent  month.  The  German  cutlery  trade  continues  to  make  further  pro- 
gress at  the  expense  of  English  and  Japanese  cutlery.    In  June  nearly  300,000 

rns  were  imported — largely  "  Dietz  "  from  the  United  States  and  cheap 
German  lanterns. 

Metals. — In  the  metal  market  business  in  bars  and  channels,  pipes  and 
fittings  has  fallen  awTay  to  small  proportions.    The  trade  in  nails,  hoops,  strips 

and  galvanized  sheets  is  being  maintained. 

Paper. — Printing  and  writing  papers  and  strawboards  are  doing  well,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  definite  turn  for  the  better  in  the  Indian  paper  market. 
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Total  imports  of  paper  during  the  month  of  June  amounted  in  value  to  over 
$750,000,  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Scandinavia,  High  freight 
rates  are  making  business  in  paper  from  North  America  next  to  impossible. 

Foodstuffs. — The  provision  trade  is  recovering  somewhat,  and  there  are 
increased  imports  of  bacon,  hams,  biscuits,  canned  fruits,  canned  fish  and  con- 
densed milk. 

Motor  Cars  and  Tires. — The  market  for  the  low-priced  type  of  motor  car 
is  now  showing  a  definite  improvement  as  compared  with  the  previous  two 
years.  In  June  of  this  year  531  cars  were  imported  as  compared  with  205  in 
June  last  year  and  140  in  June  of  1921.  At  least  60  per  cent  of  the  cars  now 
brought  into  India  are  made  in  Canada.  The  market  for  motor  tires  is  also 
showing  a  distinct  improvement.  In  June  of  this  year  13,500  tires  were 
imported  as  compared  with  9,400  in  June  last  year  and  7,700  in  June,  1921. 

CEYLON'S  IMPORT  TRADE  IMPROVING 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  August  1,  1923. — Although  the  Ceylon  market  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  huge  Indian  market,  it  is  evident  from  the  reports  of  merchants 
as  well  as  of  the  Customs  Department  that  commercial  conditions  are  improving 
much  faster  in  Ceylon  than  they  are  in  India  where  nearly  every  one  is  com- 
plaining of  the  dullness  of  business.  Apart  from  a  small  trade  in  coconut 
products  and  spices,  Ceylon's  prosperity  depends  almost  entirely  on  her  profits 
derived  from  tea  and  rubber.  Happily  for  Ceylon,  the  prices  of  both  these 
commodities  are  at  such  a  level  that  most  of  the  estates  are  operating  profitably. 
They  are  therefore  buying  supplies  freely  and  business  generally  is  brisk.  The 
distributor  of  one  medium-priced  made-in-Canada  motor  car  reports  that  the 
volume  of  his  Ceylon  sales  for  this  year  have  shown  a  most  surprising  increase 
over  last  year.  He  attributes  this  to  the  general  advance  in  prosperity  in 
Ceylon  as  well  as  to  the  low  customs  tariff  and  the  drop  in  his  manufacturer's 
prices. 

The  import  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  calendar  year  as 
compared  with  previous  half  year's  bear  out  the  experience  of  this  motor  dealer. 
Imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  for  this  half-yearly  period  amounted  to  over 
14,000,000  yards  as  compared  with  under  9,000,000  yards  during  the  corre- 
sponding half-yearly  period  of  1922,  and  12,000,000  yards  during  the  "  boom  n 
year  of  1920.  Imports  of  nails  and  rivets  amounted  to  15.000  cwts.  in  1923  as 
compared  with  9,000  cwts.  in  1922  and  7,700  cwts  in  1921;  of  galvanized  iron 
to  72,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  27,000  cwts.  and  8,000  cwts.;  of  hoop  iron  to 
15,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  21,000  cwts.  and  6,000  cwts.;  of  cement  to  113,000 
cwts.  as  compared  with  70,000  cwts.  and  42,000  cwts.;  of  tea  and  rubber 
chests  872,000  in  1923  as  compared  with  461,000  in  1922  and  92,000  in  1921: 
of  umbrellas  some  9,100  dozens  as  compared  with  3.000  dozens  in  1922  and 
3.800  dozens  in  1921. 
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111!   IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  BAHAMAS 

Trade  Commissioner  (J.  E.  Stevens 
I 

K  ttgston,  Jamaica,  August  L5,  L923. — The  Bahamas— a  group  of  twenty 
•  |  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks  off  the  south-east  coast  of 
Florida  form  m  the  aggregate  tin-  Largest  land  area  (4,500  square  miles)  of 
any  of  the  British  West  [ndies.  Under  the  lee  of  the  largest,  Andros,  lies  one 
of  the  smallest  islands  in  the  chain,  New  Providence,  and  from  first  settlement 
the  acl  -  of  the  Bahamas  have  centred  around  it  and  its  town  of  Nassau, 
the  capital  of  the  group.  The  relative  importance  of  New  Providence  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Bahamas  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  although  only 
about  12,000  of  the  total  population  of  55,000  reside  in  the  capital,  half  of  the 
mi  ire  imports  of  the  colony  are  designed  for  consumption  there,  and  its  entire 
ia  transacted  in  this  centre.  The  arable  percentage  of  New  Provi- 
dence  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other  islands,  and  agriculture  has  proved  a 

ber  incentive  to  permanent  settlement  than  sponge  fishing,  which  for  the 
past  hundred  years  has  been  the  chief  occupation  of  the  out-islands.  The 
production  of  sisal,  pineapple  culture,  and  a  limited  winter  vegetable  business 
with  the  Florida  coast,  are  industries  of  more  modern  date. 

The  modern  phase  of  the  Bahamas  economic  development  followed  the 
entry  United  States  into  the  World  War.    When  prohibition  was  insti- 

tuted in  that  republic,  this  colony  was  immediately  noted  as  convenient  and 
adjacent  for  illicit  export  trade.  The  statistics  of  import  of  principal  spirits 
for  five  succeeding  years  tell  the  story: — 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Gin- 

. .  . .  Gallons 

389 

1.184 

43,118 

36,964 

62,425 

£  320 

1,118 

27,395 

32,633 

43,670 

Rum — 

, .  Gallons 

21,630 

29,661 

38,483 

39,465 

60,478 

£  3,397 

7,495 

15,711 

13,138 

14,628 

Whisky- 

1,612 

18.318 

95,499 

126,775 

247,043 

£  2,454 

33,871 

221,651 

357,609 

654,896 

Proof   

11,369 

103,115 

445,457 

£  .... 

4,412 

69,098 

277,969 

Wines — 

£  867 

2,220 

18,004 

20,459 

27,262 

This  mushroom  commerce  altered  the  colony  overnight  from  a  somewhat 
backward  dependency  to  a  community  of  unparalleled  prosperity  and  advantage. 
A  fairly  stiff  duty  brought  heavy  revenue  to  the  Government,  so  that  the 
modest  pre-war  budget  could  expand  to  many  times  its  former  dimensions  with- 
out dissipating  the  revenues  which  rolled  in  from  a  single  item  in  the  Customs 
tariff.  Public  utilities  were  improved,  a  number  of  fresh  undertakings  author- 
ized, and  a  remarkable  surplus  was  invested  each  year  in  high  class  securities. 
In  addition,  both  the  natural  and  artificial  advantages  of  New  "Providence  as 
a  centre  of  lucrative  tourist  traffic  were  capitalized,  a  steamship  company  was 
subsidized  and  induced  into  sufficient  hotel  investments  to  assure  permanent 
high-class  passenger  connections  with  New  York.  Hence  the  Bahamas  have 
realized  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  by  American  prohibition,  and  develop- 
ment has  followed  in  four  years  which  would  have  been  most  improbable  in 
forty  under  normal  conditions. 

Unfortunately  too  marked  prosperity  inevitably  reacts,  and  the  future  of 
this  colony  cannot  be  considered  as  entirely  assured.  The  easy  money  and  fabu- 
lous returns  of  smuggling  have  combined  with  careless  fishing  and  lack  of 
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conservation  to  injure  the  sponge  industry  to  a  point  when  its  return  to  former 
dimensions  is  problematical.  For  the  same  reasons,  agricultural  enterprises 
have  dwindled,  and  to-day  both  the  sisal  and  pineapple  industries  assume  minor 
proportions.  In  addition,  valuable  as  it  still  is  for  the  extraction  of  revenue, 
the  liquor  trade  is  ephemeral,  and  would  appear  to  have  passed  its  zenith. 
(St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  with  a  much  lower  duty  than  the  Bahamas,  is  as  con- 
venient a  centre  for  distribution  in  the  summer  months.) 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

The  commercial  community  of  the  Bahamas  is  markedly  native  and  not 
emigrant,  in  distinction  to  many  Caribbean  countries,  where  the  Chinese  grocer 
and  the  Syrian  mercer  comprise  90  per  cent  of  their  respective  trades.  In 
respect  to  the  commercial  community  of  the  Bahamas,  the  present  prosperity 
has  been  non-speculative,  except  in  the  case  of  the  retail  liquor  vendors;  for 
all  other  distributors,  the  profits  of  the  whisky  boom  have  cleared  old  obliga- 
tions and  put  balances  in  the  bank. 

Formerly  many  merchants  were  controlled  by  two  New  York  houses  who 
carried  them  on  continuous  credits  and  practically  dictated  their  purchases. 
While  one  or  two  firms  are  still  linked  to  these  banking  merchants  by  long- 
standing debts,  the  majority  are  now  free  to  buy  where  they  choose.  In  this 
new  freedom,  many  merchants  are  only  too  anxious  to  find  sources  of  supply 
m  Canada,  and  in  no  part  of  the  West  Indies  will  the  Canadian  business  man 
or  business  letter  be  better  received,  or  safer  accounts  be  found.  There  is  no 
reason  for  over-buying  and  little  incentive  to  expansion,  as  it  has  been  the  quality 
rather  than  the  volume  of  the  trade  which  has  improved  during  prosperity.  The 
Bahaman  merchant  therefore  is  not  an  easy  account  to  reach,  but  once  obtained, 
his  connection,  barring  extraneous  influences,  may  be  reckoned  as  permanent. 

The  out-islander  comes  to  the  Nassau  merchant,  and  only  occasionally  does 
the  Nassau  merchant  go  to  the  out-islander;  this  summarizes  the  distribution 
system  of  the  Bahamas.  The  Nassau  merchant  carries  standard  lines,  time- 
tried  staples  of  familiar  qualities- and  designs.  Brand  and  quality  predominate; 
price  is  seldom  the  first  factor  in  sales. 

BUYING  METHODS 

A  few  indent  merchants  purchase  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  imports 
of  the  Bahamas.  The  indent  houses  assure  prompt  and  proper  shipments,  they 
are  familiar  with  the  precise  type  of  commodity  that  is  in  demand,  and  they 
often  carry  stocks  of  the  more  important  lines;  most  important  of  all,  they 
are  able  to  finance  Bahaman  distributors  during  the  slack  summer  season. 
Therefore  it  is  certain  that  these  houses  will  continue  to  function  as  the  buyers 
of  the  majority  of  the  requirements  of  this  colony. 

The  predominance  of  indent  merchants  is  most  marked  in  the  hardware 
trade.  In  the  foodstuffs  trade,  local  agents  have  been  placing  considerable 
business,  but  the  Florida  sales  divisions  of  the  large  American  foodstuffs 
exporters  obtain  the  bulk  of  orders.  Two  trips  per  year  from  Miami  twenty- 
four  hours  away,  is  sufficient  to  cover  this  colony  thoroughly,  and  the  depots 
of  the  South  are  prompt  in  delivery.  Also,  the  southern  wholesale  grocers 
have  incorporated  this  colony  in  their  domestic  sales  routes,  since  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  sell  sufficient  goods  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  salesman  whose  trip  need 
cost  no  more  than  perhaps  a  hundred  dollars.  Canada  will  never  share  this 
small  order  business  while  three-weekly  shipments  are  the  best  transportation 
facilities  offering;  the  same  supplies  may  be  obtained  every  other  day  at 
America's  best  prices.  Therefore  the  growth  of  Canadian  foodstuffs  exports, 
particularly  the  more  perishable  exports,  will  be  much  slower  in  this  colony 
than  in  more  distant  West  Indian  centres. 
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Canadian  foodstuffs  exporters  therefore  must  seek  intimate  connections  if 
they  are  going  bo  replace  these  very  convenient  Southern  supplies.   The  travet- 

Balesmat)  would  be  by  all  odds  the  recommended  medium,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  Bahamas  are  i-olated  from  most  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it  almost 
means  a  separate  routing  to  cover  this  colony.  Next  to.  regular  visits  from 
travellers,  the  best  sales  method  is  to  seek  out  the  best  obtainable  account, 
preferably  one  which  transact-  heavily  in  the  out-islands.  Without  making 
explicit  agency  arrangements,  (his  single  account  should  be  concentrated  upon, 
should  be  sold  exclusively  and  supported  during  the  introductory  period.  In  a 
few  staples  BUch  as  Hour,  rish,  condensed  milk,  etc.,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
appoint  an  agent  who  will  endeavour  to  sell  to  the  entire  distributing  trade. 
But  in  all  other  lines  a  single  staunch  retail  account  is  undoubtedly  the  best 

to  introduce  any  commodity  and  to  keep  it  upon  the  market.  When  the 
time  comes  that  other  retailers  demand  the  commodity  in  question,  the  matter 
of  representation  must  be  reviewed  and  an  alteration  of  policy  decided  upon. 

With  reference  to  lines  other  than  foodstuffs,  sales  should  be  direct  to  the 
retailers.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  buying  is  done  from  catalogues. 
Canadian  catalogues  are  not  conspicuous  upon  the  shelves  of  Bahaman  mer- 
chants at  present.  The  Canadian  catalogues  noticed  were  generally  too  old  to  be 
of  any  value.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  export  firms  have  prepared  any  follow- 
up  or  renewal  system  in  connection  with  export  catalogues  and  price-lists. 
More  than  one  catalogue  was  noted  in  the  Bahamas  with  a  1919  list  whose  prices 
were  easily  double  the  listing  of  the  same  commodity  in  1923.  The  same  cata- 
logue may  conceivably  stand  year  after  year,  and  if  so,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  price  revisions  shall  be  intimately  linked  with  the  catalogue.  There- 
fore periodical  covering  letters  must  call  attention  to  the  revised  prices  and 
list-.  The  goal  is  the  trial  order;  after  the  trial  order  the  goods  themselves 
decide  further  business.  When  once  a  trial  order  has  been  placed,  the  Canadian 
exporter  should  at  once  inquire  as  to  the  Bahaman  importer's  New  York  con- 
nection, at  the  same  time  offering  to  route  future  business  through  this  con- 
venient channel.  This  latter  courtesy  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  importer. 

STEAMSHIP  CONNECTIONS 

Two  lines  serve  the  Bahamas  from  New  York,  one  from  Canadian  ports, 
one  from  the  Florida  mainland,  and  one  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Munson 
Steamship  line  is  subsidized  by  £35,000  per  year  for  a  weekly  service  from  New 
York.  The  Mexican  service  of  the  Ward  Line  makes  a  monthly  call  to  and 
from  New  York.  The  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  calls  every 
three  weeks  from  Halifax  and  Jamaica.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
furnish  a  monthly  call  en  route  from  London  to  Jamaica  and.  Haiti.  From 
Miami,  the  Peninsular  and  Occidental  Line  run  a  ship  every  forty-eight  hours 
during  the  winter  season,  but  this  service  is  curtailed  during  the  summer  months, 
as  is  the  subsidized  Munson  Line  service.  Except  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  all  are  passenger  services;  the  Munson  Line  and  the  Peninsular  and  Occi- 
dental Line  have  cold  storage  facilities  as  well. 

ADVERTISING 

Advertising  plays  a  very  limited  part  in  the  commercial  activities  of  this 
colony  except  through  the  catalogue  to  the  trade.  The  out-islander  is  suscep- 
tible to  an  established  brand,  his  needs  are  those  staples  which  are  not  in 
themselves  very  susceptible  to  advertising.  Nor  in  Nassau  does  advertising 
play  any  particular  part  in  sales.  Neither  newspaper  nor  outdoor  advertising 
effects  much  impact.  Retail  fixtures  are  valuable,  particularly  in  the  better- 
class  shops  which  are  appearing  on  the  crest  of  the  new  prosperity.  More  than 
one  of  the  younger  and  more  aggressive  distributors  voiced  their  desire  for 
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new  lines,  which  they  could  hold  exclusively  and  popularize  through  advertis- 
ing. The  Bahamas'  business  will  not  profitably  carry  an  advertising  allowance, 
because  of  the  sparse  and  indifferent  population,  but  every  shipment  of  goods 
should  include  a  few  specimens  of  Canadian  domestic  advertising,  which,  because 
of  the  extensive  American  influence  in  this  colony,  is  certain  to  be  applicable 
to  local  conditions. 

REVIEW  OF  STATISTICS 

Five  years  ago,  in  the  war  year  of  1917,  Bahaman  exports  were  at  their 
peak,  with  a  total  of  £442,447.  In  the  same  year,  the  import  requirements  of 
the  colony  amounted  to  £493,584.  From  that  time  the  exports  of  the  colony 
have  dwindled,  although  a  slight  recovery  is  to  be  noted  in  1921,  when  Bahaman 
produce  to  the  amount  of  £378,170  was  exported.  In  imports,  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibition in  the  United  States  was  not  felt  until  1919,  when  the  import  of  spirits 
jumped  from  £6,370  to  £43,143  in  a,  single  year.  With  the  mounting  whisky 
business  the  general  imports  of  the  colony  kept  pace  until  in  1921  the  import 
of  spirits  amounted  to  £478,896  and  the  total  import  of  all  commodities 
amounted  to  £1.095,999.  The  latter  figure  is  practically  the  same  as  in  1920 — 
a  gain  of  £205,926  in  the  import  of  spirits  being  counterbalanced  by  losses  of 
£132,841  in  foodstuffs,  and  £77,792  in  manufactured  articles.  These  latter  losses 
unquestionably  represent  price  breaks  and  not  decreases  in  volume. 

For  the  five  years  of  record,  the  United  States  has  been  virtually  in  economic 
control  of  this  colony.  In  1917  imports  from  the  British  Empire  amounted  to 
£73,725,  and  those  of  the  United  States  £415,751  out  of  a  remaining  total  of 
£419,859.  In  1921,  the  share  of  the  British  Empire  had  risen  to  £468,416  out 
of  a  total  trade  of  £1,095,999  while  that  of  the  United  States  had  risen  to 
£610,128.  When  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  in  this  same  year  spirits  to 
the  amount  of  £478,896  were  imported,  almost  entirely  from  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  the  share  of  these  latter  countries  in  the  normal  commerce  of  the 
Bahamas  must  be  recognized  as  negligible.  Beyond  the  liquor  trade  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  hardware  trade  which  remains  to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  is  the  entire  supplier  of  the  needs  of  the  Bahamas. 

ANALYSIS  BY  COMMODITIES 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  import  by  commodities  reveals  nothing 
striking.  Certain  foodstuffs  which  are  almost  staples,  such  as  butter  and  con- 
fectionery, show  considerable  increases,  which  point  to  a  general  improvement  in 
living  conditions.  The  great  increases  in  value,  however,  are  in  foodstuffs  staples 
such  as  lard,  salt,  meat,  and  rice ;  these  increases  illustrate  the  primitive  demand 
of  the  out-islands,  and  the  fact  that  local  agricultural  enterprises  are  dying. 
The  figures  for  the  decrease  in  cornmeal  reveal  an  added  opportunity  for  flour. 
Construction  materials  suggest  that  more  building  is  going  on.  A  quadrupling 
in  the  number  of  motor  cars  over  the  previous  year  shows  that  Nassau  is  realiz- 
ing her  prosperity. 

Canada's  share 

Canada's  position  in  the  Bahamas  may  be  shown  by  the  following  meagre 
totals: — 

1917  1918  1919  1920  1921 

Canada   £2,848  £6.206  £20.328  £49,570  £32,141 

It  would  therefore  appear  that,  apart  from  spirits,  Canada  has  not  made  any 
particular  progress  in  this  colony  since  the  war.  It  should  be  noted  that  prior 
to  1920  there  was  no  preference  in  favour  of  Canada  in  the  Bahamas,  and 
therefore  that  Canadian  imports  were  credited  to  the  port  of  shipment.  Although 
the  totals  have  been  disappointing  in  the  past,  yet  the  future  promises  more, 
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s  i  i  Cj  oadiao  Government  line  has  been  carrying  fair  freights  for  Nassau 
during  the  last  season;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  overwhelming 
American  advantages,  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  foodstuffs  are  begin- 
ning to  find  their  way  to  this  colony. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  import  trade  of  the  Bahamas  over  the 
last   five-year  period.    For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  imports  of  spirituous 
rages  &Sre  subtracted  from  the  gross  totals  in  order  to  show  the  net  increases 
for  local  consumption. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

United  Kingdom  

,  Value 

£  19.575 

£  31.179 

£ 

228,649 

£  408,745 

£  672,785 

Per  cent 

5.3 

6.3 

20.9 

37.2 

34.3 

Canada   

..  ..Value 

£  6,206 

£  20,328 

£ 

49,570 

£  32,141 

£  41,088 

Per  cent 

1.7 

3.4 

4.5 

2.9 

2.3 

Jamaica  

£ 

39,832 

£  26.492 

£  21,838 

Per  cent 

3.6 

2.0 

1.0 

Other  British  possessions.. 

Valuo 

£  3S.046 

£  45,764 

£ 

4,100 

£  1,038 

£  725 

Per  cent 

10.4 

■  8.4 

0.4 

0.1 

..  ..Value 

£299.833 

£435,922 

£ 

744,096 

£  610,128 

£1,187,962 

Per  cent 

81.7  . 

80.8 

68.2 

55.6 

60.5 

£367.180 

£539,242 

£1,090,217 

£1,095,999 

£1,963,152 

£  6,370 

£  43,143 

£ 

272,970 

£  478,896 

£1,003,646 

£360.810 

£495,009 

£ 

817,247 

£  617,103 

£  959,506 

[1  should  be  noted  that  in  1921  and  1922  largo  quantities  of  American  whiskies,  which  had  been  held 
m  bond  in  Europe  since  the  enactment  of  prohibition,  were  imported  into  the  Bahamas  for  bottling;  and 
aa  these  supplies  were  of  American  origin,  they  are  shown  as  American  goods. 

MARKET  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  NORTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Subjoined  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
trade  in  North  Africa,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Clarke,  on  business  conditions  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 
The  first  tiro,  on  the  Agricultural  Machinery  Market,  were  published  in  the 
last  two  issues  (Nos.  1021  and  1022).'] 

Northern  Africa,  especially  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  is  becoming  increasingly 
st  traffic  during  the  winter  months.  This  influx  of  sightseers 
who  cross  the  Mediterranean  could,  however,  but  imperfectly  appreciate  these 
countries  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  a  long  run  of  good  roads  connecting 
up  the  coast  town-  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  Of  course  the  railways  cater 
to  the  tourist  traffic  but  their  mileage  is  greatly  restricted,  and  in  Algeria,  the 
most  developed  of  the  three  countries,  there  are  only  about  2,100  miles  of  rail- 
roads, and  this  in  a  country  about  the  size  of  France.  In  each  of  the  cities 
big  motor  companies  vie  with  one  another  in  their  endeavour  to  get  as  large  a 
share  of  the  traffic  as  possible.  Not  only  do  tourists  take  the  automobile  trans- 
portation in  general  preference,  but  the  local  inhabitants  also  travel  about  in  the 
public  autobuses.  Apart  from  the  passenger  traffic,  motor  lorries  are  used 
extensively  in  all  three  countries  for  the  carriage  of  goods  and  farm  produce, 
from  and  to  the  inland  rural  centres  and  villages. 

The  roads  in  Tunis,  Algeria  and  Morocco  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
(1)  the  metalled  roads;  and  (2)  the  pistes.  Of  these  first  there  exist  in  Tunisia 
.  ria  about  28,000  km.  and  in  Morocco  about  1,500  km.  Sometimes 
a  sain  these  metalled  roads  are  divided  into  main  roads  and  secondary  routes. 
The  former  have  an  over-all  surface  of  about  8  metres  of  which  the  macadamized 
part  is  4  metres,  while  the  secondary  roads  have  an  over-all  width  of  about 
6  metres,  the  metalled  portion  being  some  3  metres  wide.  These  secondary 
roads  are  intended  to  serve  as  links  between  the  main  roads  and  the  agricultural 
districts.    The  "pistes"  were  at  one  time  the  only  type  of  road  available  and 
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even  to-day  play  a  very  important  part,  especially  in  Morocco,  as  a  means  of 
communication  away  from  the  towns.  These  roads  or  rather  tracks  are  formed 
sometimes  of  hard  earth  crossed  more  or  less  frequently  by  water  courses  and 
sometimes  of  loose  sand  studded  with  large  stones  and  rocks.  After  the  rainy 
season  both  types  of  track  are  impassable,  although  in  dry  weather  (or  from 
six  to  eight  months  of  the  year)  they  may  be  crossed  at  six  to  twelve  miles  per 
hour  provided  there  is  careful  driving  to  avoid  the  larger  obstacles. 

The  main  roads  of  all  three  countries  are  exceptionally  well  engineered  and 
their  construction  is  a  singular  tribute  to  the  French  administration.  When  it 
is  realized  that  a  dozen  years  ago  one  could  only  travel  in  Morocco  by  mule  or 
camel,  what  the  French  have  done  in  this  country  to  bring  distant  parts 
together  may  be  appreciated.  There  is  still,  moreover,  a  1,100  kilometric  pro- 
gramme to  be  completed  in  French  Morocco.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  per- 
manent main  road  between  Casablanca  and  Tangiers,  as  the  Spaniards  have 
not  yet  linked  up  their  zone  with  the  main  road  running  north  from  French 
Morocco.  Not  only  that,  but  the  main  road  from  Ceuta  in  the  Spanish  zone  to 
Tetuan,  also  in  the  Spanish  zone,  is  badly  made  and  poorly  maintained.  The 
contrast  between  the  good  roads  of  French  Morocco  and  the  bad  roads  of 
Spanish  Morocco  is  very  striking. 

TYPES  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Types  of  motor  vehicles  now  being  sold  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco 
may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes:  (1)  the  motor  car  and  (2)  the  lorry 
and  autobus.  It  is  estimated  that  Tunisia  has  about  2,500',  Algeria  about 
15,000,  and  Morocco  about  5,000  motor  cars,  autobuses  and  lorries.  Of  the 
privately  owned  cars  the  French  makes  in  each  country  predominate,  although 
the  Fiat  of  Italy  and  the  Ford,  Hudson,  Dodge,  Chevrolet,  Overland,  and 
Cadillac  of  the  United  States  are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  foreign  makes, 
especially  the  Ford.  The  writer  saw  Ford  cars  at  Marrakech  at  the  foot  of 
the  Atlas  mountains  and  at  Sfax  in  the  Gulf  of  Gabes.  The  Ford  car,  however, 
does  not  get  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  the  cheaper  priced  cars,  as  the  Citroen  of 
France  caters  to  this  constantly  growing  demand.  The  city  of  Algiers  has 
just  established  an  excellent  taxi  service  and  is  using  exclusively  the  Citroen 
car.  Of  the  other  French  makes  the  most  common  are  the  Rochet  Schneider, 
the  Renault,  and  the  Peugeot.  Very  few  English-made  cars  are  ever  seen  in 
these  countries.  The  Citroen  sells  locally  at  about  16,500  francs,  while  the 
higher-priced  French  cars  run  up  from  35,000  to  50,000  francs. 

AUTO  REQUIREMENTS 

An  automobile  to  meet  the  general  requirements  of  Northern  Africa 
should  as  a  general  rule  carry  a  10-12  h.p.  engine,  the  15-20  h.p.  cars  being 
considered  generally  too  big.  The  car  should  be  solidly  built,  moderately  light, 
and  should  have  a  cooling  system  of  extra  capacity  because  of  the  high  tem- 
perature at  times  encountered.  Moreover,  a  car  with  a  high  clearance,  at  least 
10  inches,  is  also  considered  essential,  as  oftentimes  the  auto  may  have  to  be 
driven  over  the  pistes,  where  the  large  stones  occasionally  have  the  dimensions 
of  small  rocks.  It  is  further  advisable  to  have  a  shock  breaker  over  the  rear 
wheels.  A  convertible  hood  is  also  recommended.  It  is  only  natural,  in  view 
of  the  preponderating  French  influence  in  the  three  countries,  that  the  French 
autos  should  appeal  to  the  prevailing  taste,  more  especially  when  exchange  is 
the  same  as  in  France  itself,  when  there  is  no  customs  tariff  on  French  cars  in 
Algeria,  and  also  given  the  proximity  of  France  to  these  Mediterranean 
countries.  It  is  therefore  the  more  stimulating  for  transatlantic  manufacturers 
of  motor  cars  to  ascertain  that,  despite  such  disadvantages,  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  sell  automobiles  in  Northern  Africa. 
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MOTOR  LORRIES 

The  motor  lorry  trade  of  Northern  Africa  is  even  more  French  than  that 
in  automobiles,  and  equally  if  not  more  important.  All  along  the  roads  of 
Tunibia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  the  Saurer,  Renault,  or  Peugeot  motor  truck  is 
met.  The  railways  compete  and  do  the  bulk  of  the  freight-carrying  business, 
but  the  motor  lorry  oftentimes  has  the  advantage  of  more  rapid  delivery,  while 
it  also,  especially  in  Morocco,  is  in  the  absence  of  railways  the  most  convenient 
of  forwarding  goods  and  produce.  At  one  of  the  intermediate  service 
-tar ion-  on  the  route  to  Marrakcch  from  Casablanca  the  writer  saw  half  a 
dozen  camions  Loaded  with  provisions  and  Moorish  conveniences  pushing  oft* 
for  the  south.    There  is  no  railway  as  yet  on  this  line,  and  the  camion  goes 

r  and  carries  more  than  the  caravan.  Even  if  Tunisia  and  Algeria  are 
better  Berved  with  railways,  the  motor  truck,  even  there  along  the  country 
roads,  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  assumes  an  important  place  in  the  transportation 

m.  The  carrying  capacity  of  these  motor  trucks  and  tractors  may  reach 
>  :;itd  the  average  industrial  truck  should  carry  a  load  of  4  tons  and  be 
capable  of  trailing  another  4  tons. 

In  building  up  their  motor  truck  trade  with  North  Africa  the  French  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  (1)  providing  speed  regulators;  (2)  an  ample  cool- 
ing  system;  (3)  a  transmission  system  which,  whether  by  cardan  or  chain, 
offers  the  maximum  advantage;  (4)  special  spring  suspension,  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  loads  and  the  poor  condition  of  many  of  the  routes;  and  (5) 
extra-size  gasolene  tanks.  In  fact  the  French  by  recognizing  the  extent  of  the 
country,  the  absence  of  service  stations,  the  nature  of  the  roads,  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  drivers,  have  endeavoured  to  place  on  the  market  only  such  trucks 
as  would  give,  above  everything  else,  a  maximum  of  service  and  reliability. 


M0T0RBTJS 

The  motorbus  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  is  also  a  common  sight 
in  each  of  the  three  countries.  Towns  which  may  have  a  passenger  train  ser- 
vice between  them  oftentimes  have  as  well  the  motorbus  service.  Collectively 
in  this  way  the  Xorth  Africans  of  the  outlying  parts  away  from  the  big  centres 
travel,  much  the  same  as  Canadians  and  Americans  do  in  their  own  private 
cars.  What  cannot  be  had  by  the  individual  is  provided  for  by  a  motor  trans- 
port company.  One  can  travel  quite  conveniently  now  from  Oudjda,  the 
Moroccan  frontier  town,  to  Fez,  from  Fez  to  Casablanca,  and  thence  to  Tan- 
giers  in  the  north — provided  the  season  is  dry — or  Marrakech  in  the  south,  and 
be  under  the  care  of  the  same  company.  The  French  are  apparently  recog- 
nizing the  compensating  returns,  to  be  derived  from  practising  a  policy  of  no 
internal  isolation,  and  in  carrying  out  this  policy,  the  motorbus  is  playing  a 
very  significant  part.  These  passenger  vehicles  are  also  mainly  of  French 
origin.  A  35-h.p.  or  more  powerful  engine  allows  a  maximum  speed  of  some 
40  to  50  kilometres  an  hour  over  the  best  roads,  the  machines  themselves  carry- 
ing generally  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  passengers. 

IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Automobiles  of  all  kinds  imported  into  Tunisia  during  1921  amounted  to 
566  tons;  into  Algeria,  2,770  tons;  and  into  Morocco  (during  1920),  2,626  tons. 
Statistics  of  imports  are  shown  hereunder.  It  will  be  noticed  from  these  statis- 
tics that  France  and  the  United  States  are  the  controlling  factors  in  this  trade, 
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and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  supplied  more  han  half  as  many  cars  in 
Morocco  as  did  France  is  very  creditable  to  transatlantic  initiative. 


Algeria  

England  

Italy  

Tripoli  

United  States  . 
Germany  . . 

Belgium  

Morocco  . . 

Tunisia  , 

Spain  

Other  countries 


Tunisian 

Algeria 

Morocco 

1921  Imports 

1921  Imports 

1920  Import 

Metric 

tons  452 

2,666 

1,575 

16 

<  jo 

1 

69 

12 

51 

37 

2 

'  62 

39 

825 

2 

29 

4 

50 

5 

3 

41 

12 

Metric 

tons  566 

2,770 

2,626 

MOTOR  CYCLES  AND  BICYCLES 

The  importation  of  motor  cycles  and  bicycles  into  North  Africa  is  a  busi- 
ness of  smaller  magnitude.  The  motor  cycle  has  not  yet  been  popularized  on 
any  large  scale,  due  partly  to  the  conservative  disposition  of  the  population  and  • 
in  part  no  doubt  to  the  sharp  turns  one  meets  continually  in  the  hilly  country. 
Bicycles  retailing  at  from  400  to  500  francs  are  much  more  commonly  used, 
and  the  larger  towns  are  quite  familiar  with  this  type  of  vehicle. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer  that  a  cycle  for  Northern  Africa  countries 
must  be  strongly  built  and  at  the  same  time  not  complicated  in  its  construc- 
tion. What  is  preferred  is  described  as  a  routiere  veritable.  Metallic  valves 
provided  with  leather  stoppers  are  recommended  instead  of  rubber  valves,  as 
these  latter  frequently  are  subject  to  alteration  in  intense  heat.  A  multiple 
gear  machine  is  also  preferred,  and  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  one  very 
low  gear  on  account  of  the  gradients  frequently  encountered  in  cycling.  Two 
brakes  capable  of  continuous  service  have  also  been  found  to  be  an  advantage. 

According  to  the  latest  trade  statistics  available,  Tunisia  imported  tons 
of  motor  cycles  in  1921  and  26^  tons  of  bicycles.  France  supplied  64  per  cent 
of  the  former  and  88  per  cent  of  the  latter,  with  the  United  States  (17  per  cent) 
ranking  second  in  the  imports  of  motor  cycles  and  '  with  Great  Britain  (4 
per  cent)  coming  second  in  bicycles.  In  Algeria  during  1921  there  were  18 
tons  of  motor  cycles  imported  and  some  47  tons  of  bicycles.  France  virtually 
monopolized  this  trade.  The  combined  imports  of  motor  cycles  and  bicycles 
in  Morocco  totalled  122  tons  in  1920,  of  which  85  per  cent  were  derived 
from  France  and  11  per  cent  from  Great  Britain.  Thus  France  on  the  whole 
is  the  main  contributing  country,  although  (especially  in  Tunisia)  where  France 
does  not  enjoy  the  same  favourable  arrangements  as  in  Algeria,  the  United 
States  did  a  small  trade  in  American  motor  cycles. 


MOTOR  ACCESSORIES 


The  motor  accessory  trade,  in  view  of  the  controlling  interest  the  French 
have  in  the  North  Africa  importation  of  automobiles,  is  to  a  large  extent  also 
of  a  French  character.  Certain  American  accessories  such  as  spark  plugs  are, 
however,  being  sold. 

The  best-liked  French  spark  plug  in  use  at  present  is  made  of  three  elec- 
trodes. Auto  jacks  are  always  in  demand  and  must  accompany  each  car,  for 
use  in  places  rendered  impassable  by  mud  and  sand.   In  fact  motor  trucks  and 
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autobuses  often  carry  a  fairly  large-sized  box  for  the  accommodation  of  auto 
tools  and  spare  part-  whirl'  might  be  needed  en  route.  If  it  is  desired  to  popu- 
larize any  foreign  auto,  it  is  of  course  indispensable  that  a  supply -of  spare  parts 
and  accessories  adapted  to  thai  particular  car  should  be  available  at  depots 
in  all  important  centres.  Otherwise,  it'  a  breakage  occurs  the  car  is,  tempor- 
arily at  least,  rendered  useless.  These  accessories  and  spare  parts  are  quite 
frequently  bought  on  a  consignment  basis  and  are  handled  either  by  large 
j i  -  or  b>  genera]  machinery  importers. 

MOTOR  TIRES 

In  investigating  the  market  for  rubber  goods  in  Northern  Africa,  the  writer 
came  aero--  Canadian  tires  in  both  Tunisia  and  Algeria.  The  amount  sold  is 
not  relatively  large,  but  the  fact  that  these  Canadian  tires  are  stocked  and  sold 
should  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  push  on  in  this  trade,  which  is  again 
strikingly  French  in  all  three  countries,  although  Great  Britain  and  Italy  are 
putting  up  a  fairly  continuous,  even  if  quite  a  small,  competition.  In  1921. 
Algeria  imported  823  tons  of  all  kinds  of  rubber  tires,  of  which  95  per  cent  were 
derived  from  France.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
remainder  of  the  imports.  Over  against  this  Algerian  importation, 
Morocco  took  approximately  GOO  tons  of  motor  tires  in  1920,  France  leading  with 
14  pel  cent  ami  Great  Britain  coming  next  with  22  per  cent,  while  the  United 
States  supplied  5  tons,  Spain  4  tons,  Belgium  3  tons,  and  Italy  2  tons.  Finally 
Tunisia  bought  during  1921  some  125  tons  of  tires,  with  France  contributing 
83  per  cent  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Hence  the  pre- 
the  French  product  is  clearly  evident,  although  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  the  French  exchange  acts  as  an  effective  brake  on  purchases  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Here  again,  however,  one  trade  leads  to  another.  French  cars  are  in  the 
jority,  and  it  is  thus  not  so  difficult  to  sell  French  tires  as  it  would  be  if  (say) 
Ann  rican  cars  held  the  auto  market.  The  Michelin  tire  is  the  kingpin  in  this 
North  African  trade,  and  it  is  by  overcoming  Michelin  competition  that  Canadian 
firms  can  besl  merease  their  sales.  The  English  Dunlop,  the  American  Good- 
rich, and  the  U.S.,  the  Canadian  Dominion,  and  the  Italian  Pirelli  are  all  known 
trade  marks.  The  Dunlop  and  Pirelli  are  especially  not  infrequently  seen  on 
French-African  cars. 

The  North  Africa  trade  demands  the  clincher  type  and  not  the  straight- 
side  tire?,  and  it  is  more  usual  to  see  the  millimetric  and  not  the  inch  tires  in 
the  shop*  and  garages.  The  three  most  common  dimensions  of  the  Michelin 
fcir<  -  dow  being  sold  in  Northern  Africa  are:  820  by  120  mm.,  880  by  120  mm., 

815  by  in.")  mm.,  prices  ranging  from  200  to  225  francs.  A  30  by  3|  inch 
tire  made  by  the  Dunlop  company  retails  at  about  the  same  price.  The  solid 
tire  trade  for  camions  and  motorbuses  is  also  very  important,  as  is  evident 
from  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  and  is  largely  of  a  French  nature.  Bicycle 

run  in  the  following  dimensions:  28  by  1J,  28  by  If,  28  by  If  and  28  by  lj 
inches. 

In  view  of  the  fact  then  that  there  are  over  20,000  motor  vehicles  in  opera- 
tion throughout  North  Africa,  Canadian  manufacturers  of  automobile  and  motor 
lorry  tires,  both  pneumatic  and  solid,  might  inquire  more  diligently  into  the 
claims  which  these  countries  of  Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Morocco  could  quite 
properly  make  on  their  export  allotment. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CONVERSION  LOAN 

C.  Hartlett,  Assistant  to  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  31,  1923. — As  reported  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  of  August  11,  1923  (No.  1019),  the  Australian  Government  conversion 
loan  of  £38,000,000  to  repay  one  maturing  on  September  15,  1923,  failed  by 
more  than  one-half  to  reach  the  required  sum.  The  loan  was  on  a  25-years 
basis  (1948)  at  5  per  cent  with  a  bonus  of  £1  for  each  £100  converted  or  sub- 
scribed. 

A  new  loan  of  £21,700,000  is  now  being  called  for  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  the  first  one.  This  loan  is  also  at  5  per  cent,  but  the  currency  is  for  five 
years  (1928),  and  the  bonus  offered  is  £2.  Taking  the  net  price  (£98)  into 
consideration,  the  rate  of  interest  works  out  at  £5  9s.  3d.  per  annum  for  the 
5-years  period.  The  loan  will  be  subject  to  Commonwealth  income  taxation 
but  will  be  free  of  State  tax,  and  is  to  close  on  a  date  to  be  announced  by  the 
Commonwealth  Treasurer. 

Holders  of  debentures  and  stock  in  the  loan  maturing  on  September  15, 
1923,  who  converted  into  the  25-years  loan  are  given  the  privilege  of  reconvert- 
ing into  the  present  short-dated  loan  so  that  they  will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage 
with  regard  to  the  extra  £1  bonus  with  those  now  converting  or  subscribing. 

As  debentures  in  other  Commonwealth  loans  maturing  in  1925,  1927,  and 
1930  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market  at  a  price  which  returns  5|  per  cent, 
it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  the  present  loan,  returning  slightly  under  5i- 
per  cent,  will  prove  as  attractive  to  conversions  and  new  subscriptions  as  is 
anticipated  by  the  Government. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  AT  AUCKLAND,  NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
writes  under  date' August  1,  1923,  that  the  exhibits  at  the  Annual  Winter  Exhibi- 
tion recently  held  included  a  variety  of  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in 
New  Zealand  and  imported  commodities.  Prominence  was  given  to  the  second- 
ary products  of  this  Dominion,  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  exhibition  being 
to  encourage  local  industries.  Among  the  displays  of  locally-made  articles, 
other  than  agricultural  produce  such  as  butter  and  cheese,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  woollen  blankets  and  other  woollen  articles;  boots  and  shoes; 
clothing  of  various  types;  canned  foodstuffs,  including  meats,  vegetables,  fruits 
and  sauces;  stoves  and  ranges;  sheet  metal  goods,  e.g.,  corrugated  iron,  tanks, 
etc.;  milking  machinery  and  appliances;  canvas  goods  (made  locally  from 
imported  canvas  and  duck) ;  flour  and  meals ;  wines ;  and  a  large  number  of  other 
manufactured  articles.  The  variety  of  the  articles  displayed  showed  that  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  development  of  the  secondary  industries. 

There  were  several  exhibits  of  Canadian-made  goods,  as  well  as  English, 
Australian,  United  States,  etc.  Among  the  displays  of  Canadian-made  articles 
were  cream  separators  and  appliances;  farm  weighing  scales;  woodworking 
machinery;  pianos;  radio  equipment;  wire  fencing  and  plain  and  barbed  wire; 
motor  cars  and  tires;  typewriter  supplies;  and  gas  and  coal  stoves  and  ranges. 
The  exhibitors  of  the  Canadian-made  commodities  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
interest  shown  by  the  public  in  their  displays,  and  were  of  the  opinion  thai 
greater  sales  would  be  the  result. 
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iUSTRALl  V\  (  OMMONW  EALTH  BUDGET  1922-23 

C.  Eabtlett,  Assistant  to  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  31,  1923.-  The  recently  issued  Australian  budget  figures 
tor  tl  >  year  ended  June  30,  1923.  shows  that  the  revenue  was  £64,720,635  and 
the  expenditure  £63,700,485  -a  surplus  of  £1,020,150.  The  accumulated  surplus 
E7.426..H  I.  which  is  to  he  disposed  of  in  redeeming  soldiers'  war  gratuity 
bonds  to  the  extenl  of  £2,500,000,  by  creating  a  reserve  of  £2,500,000  for  defence 
purposes,  and  allotting  the  remaining  £2,475,276  to  meet  any  contingencies  that 
may  arise. 

revenue  received  for  the  year  (£64,720,635)  was  £5,152,385  above  the 
and  tin-  increase  tame  almost  entirely  through  larger  importations 
than  win  anticipated  of  apparel  and  textiles,  motor  cars,  leather  and  rubber, 
lumber,  metals  and  machinery,  stimulants  and  narcotics,  agricultural  products 
and  groceries;  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  other  items  of  lesser  importance. 

Expenditure  (£63, 700,485)  was  made  up  of  ordinary  expenditure  (includ- 
ing  £11,051,871  For  postal  services  and  defence  and  £4,386,096  for  other,  depart- 
£15,437,967;  special  expenditure  (including  old  age  pensions,  capita- 
tion  payments,  maternity  allowances,  and  interest  other  than  war  interest), 
£17,299,046;  war  expenditure  (including  interest  on  loans,  pensions,  repatria- 
tion of  soldiers  etc.),  £30,100,472;  and  fruit  pools,  £863,000. 

11  is  anticipated  that  a  revenue  of  £61,943,250  will  be  received  during  the 
current  financial  year  (1923-24),  and  that  the  expenditure  will  be  £61,896,098. 
leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  £47,152  Less  revenue  is  expected  from  the 
eu-tnms.  which  last  year  yielded  £32,872,129,  and  it  is  intended  to  decrease 
expenditure,  as  compared  with  1922-23,  by  £3,082,820. 

A  feature  of  the  1923-24  expenditure  is  that  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living  invalid  and  old  age  pensions  are  increased  from  15s.  ($3.65)  to  17s.  6d. 

-  I  per  week,  and  pensioners  are  to  be  allowed  to  earn  up  to  12s.  6d.  ($3.04) 
a  week  and  retain  their  pensions.  Postage  on  letters  within  the  Empire  is  to 
be  reduced  in  September  from  2d.  (4  cents)  to  ljd.  (3  cents)  per  half-ounce, 
and  corresponding  reductions  are  also  to  be  made  on  the  existing  rates  on  post- 
Is  and  other  mail  matter. 

AUSTRALIAN  PATENTS,  TRADE  MARKS  AND  DESIGNS  LAWS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  23,  1923. — Inquiries  have  recently  been  received  at  this 
office  from  manufacturers  and  others  in  Canada  relative  to  the  tenure  and  con- 
ditions under  wdiich  the  registration  of  patents,  trade  marks  and  designs  oper- 
ate  id  Australia,  hence  a  brief  resume  of  the  position  is  appended  for  general 
information. 

PATENTS 

The  ordinary  life  of  a  patent  in  Australia  is  sixteen  years,  but  if  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  wThich  the  Patents  Office  is  situated  (at  present 
in  the  State  of  Victoria,  but  later,  when  the  Federal  Capital  is  removed  to 
Canberra,  in  New  South  Wales)  is  of  . the  opinion  that  the  patentee  has  been 
inadequately  remunerated  by  his  patent,  it  may  order  an  extension  of  seven,  or 
in  exceptional  cases,  fourteen  years. 

The  compulsory  manufacture  of  a  patented  invention  in  Australia,  after 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the' granting  of  the  patent,  is  provided  for  if 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  with  respect  to  the  invention  have 
not  been  satisfied.  If  a  patented  article  or  process  is  manufactured  or  carried 
on  exclusively  or  mainly  outside  Australia  and  imported  into  and  used  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  period  allowed  is  four  years.    If  these  conditions  are  not  complied 
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with,  an  interested  person  may  apply  to  the  court  for  a  license  to  manufacture 
the  patented  article  or  use  the  patented  process  in  Australia.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  law  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
been  satisfied — 

(a)  if,  by  reason  of  the  default  of  the  patentee — 

(1)  to  manufacture  to  an  adequate  extent,  and  supply  on  reasonable  terms, 

the  patented  article,  or  any  parts  thereof  which  are  necessary  for 
its  efficient  working,  or 

(2)  to  carry  on  the  patented  process  to  an  adequate  extent,  or 

(3)  to  grant  licenses  on  reasonable  terms — 

any  existing  trade  or  industry,  or  the  establishment  of  any  new  trade  or  indus- 
try, in  Australia  is  unfairly  prejudiced,  or  the  demand  for  the  patented  article 
or  the  article  produced  by  the  patented  process  is  not  reasonably  met;  or 

(6)  if  any  trade  or  industry  in  Australia  is  unfairly  prejudiced  by  the  con- 
ditions attached  by  the  patentee,  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this 
sub-section,  to  the  purchase,  hire,  or  use  of  the  patented  article,  or  to  the  using 
or  working  of  the  patented  process. 

The  fees  payable  in  connection  with  an  Australian  patent  are  £1  ($4.86) 
on  application,  £2  ($9.73)  on  acceptance,  and  £5  ($24.33)  on  preparation  of 
papers  for  sealing,  or  £8  ($38.96)  in  all. 

TRADE  MARKS 

The  registration  of  a  trade  mark  in  Australia  holds  good  for  fourteen  years, 
and  may  be  renewed  for  similar  periods  indefinitely. 

As  with  patents,  there  is  an  obligation  to  use  the  trade  mark  within  a  cer- 
tain period,  but  it  is  seldom  enforced.  The  court  may,  on  the  application  of 
any  person  showing  that  there  has  been  no  bona  fide  user  of  a  trade  mark  for 
a  consecutive  period  of  three  years  since  the  date  of  the  last  registration,  order 
its  removal  from  the  register  unless  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  application  in  bona 
fide  use  and  had  been  so  for  a  period  of  six  months  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  application.  For  the  purposes  of  the  law  "  bona  fide  "  user  or  use 
means  user  or  use  of  a  trade  mark  in  respect  of  the  goods  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  registered  for  the  purposes  of  trade  by  the  proprietor  of  the  trade  mark. 

The  goods  in  connection  with  which  a  trade  mark  may  be  registered  are 
divided  into  50  different  classes  with  many  sub-divisions.  The  fees  payable 
with  respect  to  an  application  for  the  registration  of  a  trade  mark  covering  goods 
in  any  one  class  (including  its  subdivisions  are  £1  ($4.86)  and  £2  ($9.73)  on 
registration,  or  £3  ($14.60)  in  all. 

DESIGNS 

The  registration  of  a  design  holds  good  for  five  years,  which  period  may  be 
extended  for  further  periods  of  five  years  each  to  a  total  of  fifteen  years. 

The  law  provides  that  if  within  two  years  of  registration  a  design  has  not 
been  substantially  used  or  caused  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  in 
Australia  the  copyright  shall  cease,  but  it  is  understood  this  proviso  is  very 
rarely  put  into  operation.  It  is  also  provided  that  if  the  design  is  used  abroad 
in  the  manufacture  of  any  articles  imported  into  Australia,  after  the  registra- 
tion of  the  mark  in  Australia,  the  copyright  is  liable  to  cancellation  after  a 
period  of  six  months. 

The  fee  for  the  registration  of  a  design  in  any  one  of  the  fourteen  classes 
into  which  the  articles  to  which  designs  are  applicable  are  divided  is  £1  ($4.86). 

Copies  of  the  Australian  acts  and  regulations  dealing  with  patents,  trade 
marks,  and  designs,  as  well  as  forms  of  application  are  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  inspected  by  those 
desiring  further  information  on  the  subject. 
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MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  IN  MEXICO 

TgADi  Commissioner  G.  Noel  Wilde 
II 

UELTINO,    HOSE   AND  PACKING 

The  total  average  annual  imports  of  belting,  hose  and  packing  during  the 
a  w  years  may  conservatively  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  in  1920  they  were  considerably  in  excess  of  this  sum,  having  increased  by 
about  100  per  cent  since  the  year  1913.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  United  States 
supplied  probably  about  60  per  cent  of  the  demand,  the  balance  being  provided 
ilivat  Britain.  Ccnnany,  and  France  in  the  order  named;  of  recent  years, 
..owrwr.  the  1'nited  States  have  increased  their  proportion,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  now  supply  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  balance  coming  prin- 
t  ipal!\   from  Circa t  Britain. 

Belting, — At  present  the  total  requirements  of  transmission,  elevator  and 
nnvt-yor  belting  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
y<  arly.    All  widths  are  required,  that  used  for  transmission  being  from  2-inch 
to  lo-inch.  while  conveyor  and  elevator  belting  is  usually  from  14-inch  to 
30-inch. 

Hose. — The  market  for  hose  approximates  a  value  of  $500,000  yearly. 
Then  is  a  considerable  demand  for  hose  for  pneumatic  drills,  the  usual  dimen- 
sions  being  l-inch,  }-inch,  and  1-inch,  the  latter  having  the  largest  sale.  Hose 
conveyance  of  water  is  usually  f-inch  and  1-inch  in  diameter,  but  the 
sales  are  not  of  such  volume  as  those  for  air  hose.  Fire  hose  is  occasionally 
called  for,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  combination  suction  and  discharge  hose, 
from  2-inch  to  12-inch  in  diameter;  and  sea  loading  hose,  from  4-inch  to 
12-inch  in  diameter  is  also  finding  a  ready  market,  which  is  expected  to  increase. 

is  a  steady  sale  for  steam  hose,  but  sales  are  not  large  in  comparison 
with  those  for  air  hose. 

icking. — All  kinds  of  packing  for  steam,  hydraulic  and  other  purposes 
are  required,  the  demands  of  the  Mexican  market  being  similar  to  those  of 

da  and  other  countries.  The  value  of  the  market  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

ntation. — Manufacturers  of  belting,  hose  and  packing  are  well 
n  presented  in  Mexico;  but  no  definite  method  of  organization  can  be  laid  down 
as  particularly  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  country.  One  of  the  largest 
foreign  manufacturers,  producing  all  classes  of  rubber  products,  maintains  a 
house  in  Mexico  City,  but  does  not  stock  this  particular  variety  of 
goods,  sales  being  from  catalogues  and  deliveries  usually  being  made  direct  from 
the  factory  within  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  from  date  of  order.  Another  well- 
known  firm  has  placed  its  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  large  importer,  who  main- 
tains stocks  of  the  usual  sizes,  and  can  therefore  make  immediate  delivery  to 
all  parts  of  the  Republic.   The  latter  appears  to  be  the  more  usual  method. 

Packing,  Delivery  and  Terms. — Generally,  when  material  is  ordered  for 
stock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  second  firm  above  mentioned,  packing  in  boxes,  and 
delivery  via  Vera  Cruz;  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  firm,  delivery  is  via  the 
most  convenient  route,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  customer's  plant  in 
which  the  goods  are  required.  Sales  to  consumers  are  frequently  on  open 
account,  thirty  days'  time  being  granted,  or  sixty  days  in  exceptional  cases. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  with  rubber  soles  in  Mexico, 
and  this  demand  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  is,  however,  practically  con- 
fined to  the  shoe  with  a  canvas  upper  selling  at  a  cheap  price,  and  a  well-known 
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product  of  the  United  States  enjoys  a  very  large  vogue  among  certain  classes 
of  the  population.  The  peon,  who  until  recent  years  either  went  barefooted  or 
wore  sandals,  is  now  showing  a  preference  for  modern  footwear,  and  his  finances 
not  permitting  him  to  adopt  a  high-class  article,  he  is  purchasing  the  rubber- 
soled  shoe  with  canvas  upper  as  a  compromise. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  small  demand  for  a  better-class  shoe  with  rubber 
soles,'  but  this  is  confined  largely  to  the  foreign  population,  or  the  Mexican 
who  is  adopting  foreign  ideas.  Shoes  for  tennis  and  other  outdoor  sports  find 
a  limited  sale,  and  a  small  market  is  growing  up  for  the  high  boot,  similar  to 
the  Canadian  "  gum  boot,"  for  use  in  mines  and  on  constructional  work;  the 
demand  for  the  latter,  however,  is  not  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  warrant  com- 
petition at  present.  Rubbers  for  use  in  wet  weather  are  in  demand,  and  this 
is  a  product  in  which  Canadian  firms  should  develop  satisfactory  sales. 

Rubber  Heels. — There  is  a  growing  demand  for  rubber  heels,  and  these  are 
sold  in  enormous  quantities.  Manufacturers  are  supplying  shoes  with  rubber 
heels,  which  are  frequently  preferred  to  the  all-leather  heel  by  the  consumer; 
in  addition,  practically  all  retailers  keep  stocks,  as  well  as  the  various  repairing 
establishments.  Canadian  heels  have  already  been  introduced  and  found  satis- 
factory in  price;  but  the  quality  of  certain  brands  is  sometimes  inferior  to 
those  at  present  supplied,  notably  in  the  clearness  of  the  impression  of  the 
trade  mark  which  is  usually  stamped  on  the  under  side  of  the  heel.  The 
Mexican  is  very  particular  about  the  appearance  of  his  footwear,  and  the 
rubber  heel  should  show  a  clear-cut  definite  impression.  There  are  a  number 
of  houses  in  Mexico  which  are  prepared  to  examine  the  Canadian  product,  and 
to  place  orders  if  the  price  and  quality  are  equal  to  those  at  present  on  the 
market.  The  demand  is,  however,  principally  for  men's  sizes,  and  the  type 
required  is  that  which  is  attached  firmly  to  the  shoe.  There  is  very  little,  if 
any,  demand  for  the  type  of  sole  which  is  applied  to  a  leather  boot  in  three  or 
four  parts,  such  as  is  frequently  seen  in  England;  the  composition  rubber  sole, 
however,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  leather  sole,  is  occasionally  seen. 

Packing. — The  cheap  rubber-soled  shoe  above  referred  to  comes  packed 
in  individual  cardboard  boxes,  two  dozen  of  these  boxes  being  again  packed 
in  a  wooden  case;  other  types  of  shoes  are  packed  in  a  similar  manner.  Heels 
may  be  packed  in  bulk  for  the  wholesale  trade  (i.e.  for  sale  to  manufacturers) 
or  in  various  sized  cartons  for  the  retail  trade. 

Representation. — The  bulk  of  the  business  in  Mexico  is  done  by  the  two 
houses  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  "  Belting,  Hose  and  Packing."  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  a  manufacturers'  representative  should  not  be  able 
adequately  to  represent  the  interests  of  a  Canadian  exporter,  provided  that  he 
were  supplied  with  a  full  range  of  samples  and  were  able  to  guarantee  prompt 
delivery.  The  value  of  the  demand  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  Mexico  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  $400,000  yearly,  the  probable  value  in  1913  being  less 
than  $25,000.  Prior  to  the- war,  the  market  was  shared  by  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France,  with  small  quantities  from  Great  Britain;  of  recent 
years,  however,  a's  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  statistics,  the  United  States 
has  secured  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

druggists'  rubber  sundries 

The  average  value  of  imports  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  between 
$75,000  and  $125,000.  Prior  to  the  war,  England,  France,  and  Germany  were 
important  factors  in  the  supply,  but  during  the  war  period  the  United  States 
secured  by  far  the  greater  volume  of  orders,  which  it  is  probable  that  she  still 
retains.  The  largest  demand  is  for  tubing,  syringes,  rubber  bulbs,  air  cushions 
and  hot-water  bottles,  but  there  is  a  demand  for  practically  all  surgical  and 
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medical  rubber  supplies.    The  following  gives  an  approximate  indication  of 
f.0.b.  prices  (expressed  in  Canadian  currency)  charged  by  manufacturers:  Air 
cushions  vary  from  $1.50  each  for  cushions  of  12-incli  outside  diameter  to  about 
i    L8-inch  diameter.    A  plain  5-foot  bandage,  2-inch  wide,  gauge  25, 
n1  23    cents,  while  a  porous  or  perforated  15-foot  bandage,  gauge  19, 
;.  -in     -;«lc.  would  cost  about  $2:20,    Bed  sheeting  costs  from  86  cents  to  $1.60 
bird,  depending  o:i  colour,  thickness  and  width  (red  sheeting  is  considered 
of  better  quality  than  drab).    Rubber  corks  for  chemical  reagents  cost  from 
68  cents  to  $3.66  per  gross,  sizes  Varying  from  ft-iheh  to  lj-inch  top  measure- 
ment.   Douches  are  from  $19  to  $22.50  per  dozen  (2  to  4  pints  capacity), 
enemas  from  S6  per  dozen,  finger  stalls  $3.60  to  $6.50  per  gross,  gloves  and 
I  for  use  in  medical  and  electrical  work)  $16.66  to  $73.50  per  dozen 
pair-,  h  e  l>;m<  and  caps  from  SS  per  dozen,  teething  pads  from  $4  per  gross, 
mini  r  in  us  from  S'i.oO  per  gross.    Tubing  is  priced  in  accordance  with  the  dia- 
meter, the  average  cost  of  that  from  ^-inch  upwards  being  about  $2  per 
pound. 

Representation. — Many  manufacturers  of  surgical  rubber  goods  are  repre- 
sented by  agents  in  Mexico  City,  and  a  number  of  wholesale  druggists  also 
purchase  supplies  direct.  The  most  suitable  method  of  entering  the  market 
appears  bo  he  to  place  a  manufacturer's  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  representa- 
tive, who  could  he  supplied  with  a  larger  or  smaller  stock  in  accordance  with 
the  demand  lor  the  particular  article  which  it  was  desired  to  introduce.  Thus 
small  orders  could  he  rilled  on  short  notice,  while  the  requirements  of  firms 
purchasing  in  greater  quantities  could  be  ordered  from  the  manufacturer  for 
shipment  direct  to  the  customer. 

ALL  OTHER  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

Clothing. — There  is  a  demand  for  waterproofs  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  in  the  Federal  District  extends  from  about  June  to  September.  All 
qualities  are  sold,  the  retail  prices  varying  from  $5  upwards,  Canadian  cur- 
rency. The  type  most  suitable  for  the  country  is  made  of  light,  strong  material, 
and  of  a  khaki  shade.  Heavy  waterproofs  would  have  little  sale,  on  account 
of  the  heat  which  prevails  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  all  parts  uf 
the  country.  Bathing  caps  are  sold  in  drug  stores,  department  stores,  and 
lot!  ing  establishments,  and  a  variety  of  nursing  aprons  and  infants'  clothing 
m:iv  be  purchased.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  is  reported  to  be  steady, 
though  limited. 

Rubber  Goods  for  Games. — Golf  balls  are  in  demand  to  a  certain  extent, 
especially  in  the  Federal  District.  Tennis  is  widely  played  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  football  is  a  popular  pastime.  The  sale  of  rubber  goods  in 
connection  with  these  and  similar  sports,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  extensive 
to  make  any  special  effort  worth  while  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  capture 
the  market. 

Toys. — Numerous  types  of  rubber  toys  are  on  the  market,  particularly  balls 
of  all  kinds,  both  solid  and  hollow.  "  Bath  toys,"  usually  consisting  of  hollow 
models  of  animals  and  birds,  have  a  ready  sale;  these  are  frequently  of 
ingenious  and  attractive  designs,  and  are  finished  in  brilliant  colours,  and  toy 
balloons  of  the  usual  type  are  sold  in  large  quantities.  It  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  rubber  toys  would  find  it  worth  while 
to  enter  the  market  with  the  object  of  selling  such  goods  only,  but  they  would 
form  a  valuable  side  line,  supplementary  to  articles  in  greater  demand,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  the  opportunities  appear  to  be  favourable. 
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CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  following  items  in  the  Mexican  tariff  are  applicable  to  various  classes 
of  rubber  goods:  — 

°  Duty 
Fraction  .  Mexican 

Number  Description  Unit  Currency 

352  Elastics  of  cotton  and  rubber,  exceeding  4  centimeters  in  width  Kilo.  Legal  1.00 

353  Elastics  of  cotton  and  rubber,  not  exceeding  4  centimeters  in  width..        "  1.50 

445  Elastics  of  wool  and  rubber,  exceeding  4  centimeters  in  width   "  1.25 

446  Elastics  of  wool  and  rubber,  not  exceeding  4  centimeters  in  width  ..   ..        "  2.00 

504  Elastics  of  silk  and  rubber,  pure  or  mixed  with  cotton,  wool  or  linen, 

more  than  4  centimeters  in  width  ■•        "  3.00 

505  Elastics  of  silk  and  rubber,  pure  or  mixed  with  cotton,  wool  or  linen, 

not  exceeding  4  centimeters  in  width                                                           '  5.00 

652   Articles,  not   specially  mentioned,   of  celluloid,   guttapercha,   rubber  or 

cloth  which  has  been  rubbered,  waxed  or  varnished  with  drying  oil       "  (9.60 

654  Belts  for  machinery,  of  rubber  and  those  of  tarred  cotton  or  hemp  ..Kilo.  Gross  0.25 
661   Rubber  hose,  more  than  15  millimeters  external  diameter,  even  though 

combined  with  cloth  Kilo.  Legal  0.15 

677   Engine  packing  of  all  kinds  and  materials  Kilo.  Gross  0.05 

684   Rubber  erasers,  sealing  wax,  wafers  and  adhesive  substances  not  specially 

m/entioned  Kilo.  Legal  0.60 

687  Rubber  footwear,  even  containing  cloth                                                          "  1.00 

688  Rubber  in  sheets  of  all  kinds                                                                        "  0.12 

689  Rubber  prepared  for  dentists                                                                         "  4.00 

703   Ready-made  clothing  of  oil  cloth,  n.o.p                                                           "  0.60 

712   Oil  cloth  of  all  kinds  Kilo.  Gross  0.40 

633- A  Pneumatic  tires  of  rubber,  n.o.p.,  and  inner  tubes                                      "  2.00 

633 -B   Rubber  tires  for  freight  automobiles  . .                                                     "  1  00 

633-E  Pneumatic  tires  from  4.4  to  10  kilos,  in  weight,  and  inner  tubes  from 

600  to  1,500  grams  in  weight   "  1.50 

One  peso  equals  49-85  cents,  Canadian  currency.  All  customs  duties  in 
Mexico  are  subject  to  a  surcharge  of  12  per  cent  on  account  of  federal  and 
municipal  taxes,  so  that  the  above  figures  must  be  increased  to  that  extent;  in 
addition  a  charge  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  calculated  on  the  value  of  the  goods 
at  port  of  exit,  is  made  for  certification  of  the  consular  invoice. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  HONG  KONG 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 

The  first  of  this  series  of  reports,  which  dealt  with  the  Flour  Market  in  Hong 
Kong,  was  published  in  No.  1018;  the  second,  on  Dairy  Products,  Fresh  Meat 
and  Vegetables,  and  Ginseng,  in  No.  1019 ;  the  third  on  Bacon  and  Hams;  Beef ; 
Cattle;  Canned  Goods;  and  Malt  Liquors  and  Spirits  in  No.  1020;  and  Confec- 
tionery; Fish  and  Fish  Products;  and  Leather,  in  No.  1021;  and  Lumber  and 
Building  Materials  in  the  last  number  (No.  1022). 

MACHINERY 

At  present  the  market  in  South  China  and  Hong  Kong  for  machinery  (other 
than  constructional),  tools  and  hardware  is  stagnant.  Recently  a  Canadian 
firm  secured  a  carload  order  for  road-making  machinery,  but  until  the  interior 
settles  down  and  business  proceeds  on  a  more  normal  plane  the  machinery 
business  will  be  almost  at  a  standstill. 

HARDWARE 

The  value  of  the  hardware  imported  into  Hong  Kong  in  1918  was  £146,911; 
and  in  1922,  £156,669.  This  business  is  controlled  by  Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  The  imports  from  the  first-named  source  are  already 
increasing,  while  those  from  the  latter  are  falling  off.  Sample  orders  are  all  that 
so  far  have  fallen  to  Canadian  firms.  Few  importing  firms  will  lay  out  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  adequate  stocks.    Architects  secure  what  they  con- 
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table  materials  for  theix  buildings  irrespective  of  what  the  agents  carry. 
Consequently  the  bast  wnv  to  into  the  market  is  to  supply  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal architects  with  a  good  range  of  samples  so  that  he  may  utilize  these 
products  in  construction, 

ELECTRICAL  GOODS 

Canadian  firms  exported  to  Hong  Kong  in  1922  electrical  goods  to  the 
value  of  £2,245.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  Supplies  are  also  coming  in  from  Germany. 
Electrical  fans  and  accessories,  irons,  lamps,  wire  and  cables,  insulators,  switch- 
hoard-,  plugs,  sockets,  tumbler  switches  ami  practically  all  the  electrical  goods 
used  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes  are  imported,  but  the  largest  demand 
i-  lor  lamps,  wire  and  cables,  tans  and  other  appurtenances  used  in  the  house- 
hold. Tins  i-  a  specialized  trade,  and  one  which  will  require  a  careful  study 
before  Canadian  manufacturers  can  effectively  compete. 

GLASS  BOTTLES 

waters,  wines,  spirits  and  malt  liquors  are  all  bottled  in  Hong 
Kong.  Sources  of  supply  are  Japan,  Australia  and  Canada.  The  bottles  made 
ia  Australia  and  Canada  are  preferred  as  they  are  freer  from  air  bubbles  and 
a  smaller  percentage  of  breakage,  but  the  Japanese  bottles  are  very  much 
cheaper.  Last  year  Canadian  firms  secured  some  good  business,  but  a  subse- 
quent increase  in  price  has  sent  large  orders  to  Australia. 

PAPER 

Of  tiie  imports  of  paper  into  Hong  Kong  in  1922,  valued  (excluding  old 
^papers  and  printing  paper),  at  £268,175,  Canada's  share  was  £1,529.  Japan 

supplied  the  most  (£93,273),  followed  by  Sweden  (£45,810),  Norway  (£38,229), 

tne  United  Kingdom  (£27,751),  and  Germany  (£25,059). 

Bonds. — The  bonds  which  are  now  in  demand  are  made  in  the  United 

States,  are  of  excellent  colour,  and  sales  have  been  developed  through  energetic 

repn  3(  ntation.    Canadian  bonds  in  this  market  do  not  seem  to  have  the  desired 
whit  nt  — .    -V  medium  grade  is  required;  sizes  are  17/22  (from  13  to 

L6  lbs.)  and  22  34  (from  26  to  32  lbs.).    The  price  of  the  American  bond 

is  (  t.sO.13. 

ift  Paper. — Canadian  kraft  papers  are  doing  well  and  seem  to  be  securing 
the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  bonds,  a  medium  grade  of  paper 
i-  required  and  light  colours  are  most  popular.  The  sizes  needed  are  36/48  (50 
to  100  lbs.)  and  31/43  (50  to  100  lbs.).  This  trade  is  just  developing/and 
should  work  up  to  a  profitable  business. 

Boo!  Papi  r. — Low-priced  Scandinavian  and  German  book  papers  control 
The  31/43's  running  from  40  to  70  lbs.  are  required,  and  in  the 
47-lb.  weight,  upon  which  the  price  is  based,  the  Germans  are  selling  at  3|d. 
per  lb.  The  papers  from  both  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Germany  are 
•    ugly  entrenched  in  the  market. 

Stationery. — A  considerable  amount  of  the  office  stationery  required  is  made 
by  the  Chinese.  Employing  hand  labour,  they  seem  to  be  able  to  undersell 
manufactured  goods  from  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Large  firms  such  as 
Dickinson,  however,  with  their  tremendous  output  of  specialties  and  envelopes, 
etc.,  maintain  their  popularity  with  the  foreign  houses.  The  majority  of  the 
files,  loose  leaf  note  books,  and  refills,  are  supplied  by  German  firms.  Germany, 
England  and  the  United  States  have  the  best  prices  on  note  paper  and  boxed 
paper.  Two  well-known  Canadian  boxed  paper  manufacturers  are  selling  small 
amount-  but  their  prices  are  out  of  line,  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  energy  of  their 
representatives  that  orders  are  being  secured. 
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Foolscap  Bonds. — English  foolscap  bond  is  still  the  best  in  quality  and 
price;  size  16^  in.  to  26?  in.  (from  18  to  32  lbs.).  The  English  price  is  4d.  per 
pound,  480  sheets  to  the  ream.  It  would  require  considerable  reduction  in  price 
for  an  equal  quality  to  supplant  the  English  foolscap. 

Printing  Paper. — Printing  paper  to  the  value  of  £210,762  was  imported  into 
Hong  Kong  in  1922.  Canada  was  not  one  of  the  sources  of  supply.  Japan, 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  Philippines  and  the  United  States  in 
the  order  named  were  the  principal  contributors.  Two  kinds  of  newsprint  are 
sold  in  the  market;  ordinary,  and  Chinese  newsprint.  The  latter  is  a  very  fine, 
light,  low-grade  paper  supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Japanese.  Its  size  is 
26/37  and  runs  to  29  lbs.  Its  present  price  is  £22  per  long  ton.  The  ordinary 
newsprint  is  31/43  running  at  37  lbs.  and  costs  the  same  as  the  Chinese  paper. 
Unlike  other  countries,  China  does  not  use  newsprint  on  rolls,  but  requires  it 
in  sheets.  The  sizes  given  are  practically  those  of  the  Japanese  as,  by  supplying 
the  larger  proportion,  they  have  dominated  the  custom  to  that  extent. 

Old  Newspaper. — Old  newspaper  to  the  value  of  £32,558  imported  into  Hong 
Kong  in  1922,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  £31,119,  the  United  Kingdom 
with  £615,  and  Canada  with  £555.  In  pre-war  years  the  bulk  of  this  paper, 
which  is  used  for  wrapping  paper  by  the  Chinese,  came  from  Britain  in  ship- 
ments of  over-issues.  During  the  war  the  Pacific  "junk"  cargo  from  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco  took  its  place.  This  cargo  was  old  newspapers  gathered  in  hotels 
sometimes  "chopped"  with  the  mark  of  the  hotel  and  frequently  with  red  head- 
lines, both  of  which  are  not  favoured  by  the  Chinese.  As  a  consequence  less 
money  was  offered,  and  the  Pacific  cargoes  are  now  cheaper  and  in  greater 
demand.  Over-issues  are  preferred,  and  if  supplies  could  be  shipped  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  the  Pacific  cargoes,  a  good  business  should  result. 

Formerly  Java  bought  from  Hong  Kong,  but  now  she  buys  direct,  although 
the  Chinese  of  South  China  are  still  in  the  market  in  Hong  Kong.  The  bales 
are  280  pounds  in  weight  and  bound  with  three  red-coloured  iron  hoops.  This 
practice  must  be  continued  as  the  goods  sell  through  this  distinguishing  mark. 
Occasionally  bales  of  560  pounds  are  sent  out,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  bales 
of  200  pounds.  The  280-pound  bale  is  preferred,  and  prices  c.i.f.  per  long  ton 
should  be  quoted. 

FERTILIZERS 

The  use  of  fertilizers  in  South  China  is  rapidly  assuming  large  proportions. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  chemical  and  mineral  fertilizers,  as  they  are  sup- 
planting the  old  animal  and  vegetable  manures.  In  1922,  Hong  Kong  imported 
for  distribution  animal  and  vegetable  fertilizers  valued  at  £57,218.  Most  of 
this  was  supplied  by  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  East  Indies  group  of  islands. 
The  mineral  and  chemical  manures  imported  amounted  in  1922,  to  258,887  piculs 
valued  at  £322,759,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  £4,730.  The  bulk  of  the 
trade  is  going  to  the  United  States,  Japan,  United  Kingdom,  and  North  China. 

There  is  a  factory  in  Swatow  turning  out  manures,  but  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  from  old  customers,  it  is  necessary  to  import.  The  type  of 
fertilizer  required  is  sulphate  of  ammonia  packed  in  double  bags  weighing  200 
pounds  upon  which  a  tare  of  6  pounds  is  usually  allowed.  It  is  mixed  by  the 
Chinese  and  put  upon  rice  fields  and  plots  of  land  cultivated  for  other  purposes. 
The  sulphate  must  contain  25.25  per  cent  ammonia.  Weaker  strengths  are  of 
no  value  to  the  Chinese,  and  freights  on  larger  bulk  would  probably  keep  the 
exporter  out  of  the  market.  The  quotations  are  in  gold  dollars  per  100  pounds 
c.i.f.  Hong  Kong,  and  must  be  under  G.$4  per  100  pounds  c.i.f.  to  reach  the 
market. 

HATS 

In  1922  the  imports  of  foreign  hats  and  caps  were  valued  at  £116,625.  Japan 
supplied  the  largest  quantity,  with  the  United  Kingdom  second  and  Italy  third. 
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Tana. la  did  oo(  Bupply  any  to  the  south,  but  as  one  Canadian  manufacturer  is 
working  up  a  nice  trade  in  northern  China,  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian 
manufacturers  Bhould  noi  be  able  to  compete  in  the  south  through  Hong  Kong. 
The  foreign  type  of  fell  hat  is  increasingly  sold,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  still  for 
a  hat  which  Is  slightly  larger  in  the  crown  than  the  one  worn  in  Canada.  A 
broad  brim  is  in  style,  and  the  band  is  usually  a  narrow  black  or  of  some  parti- 
cular colour  for  which  the  dealer  has  found  a  ready  market.  The  sweat  band 
varies  according  to  the  importers'  preference,  but  as  a  rule  the  tan  leather  is 
Sizes  range  from  0\  to  7},  in  grey,  stone,  beaver,  brown,  slate,  wheat, 
black  and  lawn.    These  colours  are  also  taken  in  vel'our,  but  the  felt  is  less 

n-ive  and  more  popular.  The  price  laid  down  in  Hong  Kong  must  not  be 
bjove  Hk,  $30  per  dozen. 

T  i  manufacturer  must  ship  and  pack  exactly  as  instructed.  If  a  manu- 
facturer  cannot  supply  the  shade  and  quality  of  sweat  band  ordered,  he  must  not 
even  substitute  a  better  grade  unless  sanction  is  obtained  from  the  purchaser, 

e  Chinese  buyers  would,  unless  they  agree  to  the  change,  refuse  the  ship- 
ment. 

DRY  GOODS 

Canadian  firms  are  developing  a  trade  in  Hong  Kong  in  silk  hosiery  which 
should  assume  good  proportions.  Unlike  the  Shanghai  market  in  this  line. 
Chinese  and  foreigners  may  equally  be  catered  for.  Due  to  the  lower  costs  of 
operation,  the  prices  are  more  reasonable  in  the  Indian  stores  than  in  the  foreign 
res,  but  not  as  low-  as  in  the  Chinese.  Bulk  trade  to  the  Chinese,  however, 
cannot  be  anticipated  as  Chinese  hosiery  is  cheaper  than  Canadian  and  the 
si  pi  s  and  lengths  of  the  Chinese  stockings  vary  from  those  made  for  the  trade 
in  Canada. 

thing  suits  arc  also  in  demand  in  Hong  Kong  on  account  of  the  excellent 
at  Repulse  Bay.    The  sale  is  limited  to  the  foreign  population,  who 
•  quin  distinctive  styles  in  the  one-piece  suit  with  the  apron  attachment.  The 
dark  colours  edged  with  more  brilliant  reds,  greens,  mauves,  etc.,  are  preferred, 
whereas  narrow  stripes  are  disliked  and  the  broad  banks  of  two  or  more  colours 
are  not  so  popular  as  the  solid-coloured  bodies. 

The  Chinese  are  taking  to  knitted  cotton  underwear  more  than  they  did  a 
ars  ago,  but  as  yet  the  sale  is  confined  to  foreigners  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few  Westernized  Chinese. 

TRADE  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  INSULINDE 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Batavia,  July  24,  1923. — Although  it  is  not  entirely  accurate  to  say  that 
as  been  a  trade  revival  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  there  has  been, 
after  the  depression  of  1921,  a  trade  improvement  in  process  through  1922.  This 
has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  better  prices  obtained,  during  the  last 
months  of  1922.  for  staple  products,  such  as  sugar  and  tea.  But  this  improve- 
ment is  still  far  from  a  definite  revival.  Exporters  may  have  made  profits  in 
futures ;  but,  outside  of  sugar,  there  was  no  real  continuity  of  progress.  Import- 
iind  themselves,  after  the  slump  of  1921,  in  a  difficult  position.  Deprecia- 
tions had  to  be  written  off.  Many  firms  had  to  liquidate  and  the  consequent 
forced  sales  flooded  the  market  with  stocks  of  goods  that  it  could  not  absorb. 
First  piece  goods  in  1922,  now  hardware  went  through  this  phase.  The  demand 
for  luxury  articles  in  many  cases  ceased.  The  Government  acted  as  a  stabilizing 
factor  all  through,  by  cutting  down  expenditures.  But  this  fact  of  course 
reacted  very  unfavourably  on  contract  work,  etc.  This,  in  turn  with  other 
factors,  had  an  effect  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Javanese. 
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Certain  firms  seem  to  be  overloaded  with  machinery,  which  was  purchased 
at  an  expensive  time.  A  certain  amount  of  labour  unrest  was  evident  this  year 
in  connection  with  a  portion  of  the  Javanese  railroads,  but  with  admirable  fore- 
sight the  Government  seems  to  have  forced  the  issue  before  the  moving  of  the 
sugar  crop.  In  agriculture,  diseases  and  plagues  seem  to  have  been  well  kept 
down,  and  as  Java  is  above  all  an  agricultural  country,  this  is  a  most  important 
factor.  But  to  meet  lower  market  prices,  the  production  cost  problem  has  to  be 
confronted.  It  was  stated  to  the  writer  that,  in  the  case  of  the  production  cost 
of  sugar,  for  example,  whites  ran  around  5-30  fl.  and  brown  at  4-20  fl.  before 
the  war;  while  to-day  whites  cost  9-10  fl.  and  brown  8  09  fl.,  in  a  rough  and 
ready  way,  so  that  an  idea  of  this  problem  can  be  appreciated,  in  View  of  prices. 

So  far  as  local  industry  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  concerned,  the 
times  have  not  been  so  good  for  the  "  battik  "  trade.  War-born  factories  have 
been  having  an  uphill  fight  in  some  cases.  Of  interest  to  Canadians  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  paper  mill  in  Batavia,  and  a  new  Martin  Siemens  steel 
foundry  added  to  the  state  railway  shops. 

The  banks  have  had  to  curtail  credits,  but  they  have  held  their  hand  remark- 
ably, and  probably  very  wisely,  in  not  forcing  wholesale  liquidations,  for  the 
great  riches-  and  resources  of  Insulinde  are  bound  to  pull  her  through.  The 
sugar  industry  was  free  of  this  financial  stringency.  Further,  to-day  the  banks 
do  not  seem  to  be  discouraging  new  import  ventures  on  sound  business  lines,  i 

Canada  at  the  moment  cannot  look  to  find  a  ready  market  for  machinery 
and  hardware,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
leather  and  paper  business,  if  prices  can  be  met.  Further,  the  increased  impor- 
tations of  foodstuffs,  which  Australia  seems  to  be  monopolizing,  should  be 
regarded  with  interest  by  Canadian  exporters.  Canadian  automobile  business  is 
in  a  very  strong  position,  but  that  of  automobile  accessories  ought  to  be  greater 
than  it  is.  The  haberdashery  trade  is  considerable,  for  the  Javanese  are  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best-dressed  Eastern  peoples.  In  commercial  chemicals  such  as 
fertilizers  there  is  a  big  trade,  and  Canadian  firms  are  not  so  well  represented 
as  they  might  be.  The  engineering  trade  is  still  suffering  from  the  slump,  but 
it  will  pay  railway  equipment  and  hydro-electric  plant  manufacturers  to  keep  a 
watchful  waiting  eye  on  this  area.  In  metals  there  are  opportunities  in  galvan- 
ized iron  sheets,  galvanized  wire  and  wire  nails.  The  marketing  problems 
attached  to  these  lines  in  this  area  are  capable  of  being  changed  for  the  better. 
A  series  of  detailed  reports  on  the  various  import  commodities  is  being  prepared, 
while  trade  inquiries  are  published  in  this  issue  (pages  385  to  388) .  Exporters 
are  strongly  warned  as  to  the  advisability  of  getting  into  touch  with  the  Singapore 
office  on  the  present  financial  standing  of  firms,  and  also  as  to  the  inadvisability 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  of  doing  any  direct  business  with  Chinese  houses.  The 
Government,  having  at  last  fixed  the  amounts  to  be  paid  in  connection  with 
war-time  profits,  the  demand  for  payment  of  same  has  found  several  large 
Chinese  firms  unprepared. 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Batavia  Commercial  Association 
(De  Handelsvereeniging  te  Batavia)  for  1922,  the  United  States  in  1900  had  only 
1-6  per  cent  of  the  import  trade,  in  1913  21  per  cent,  but  on  the  average 
1919-1921  this  had  grown  to  14-2  per  cent.  Canada  does  not  appear  separately 
in  this  percentage  table. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

1    L  Casserly,  Canadian  Tum>k  Commissioner's  Office 

Kingston,  August  IS,  1923.  On  the  whole,  business  conditions  in  Jamaica 
IH  BOmewhal  better  than  they  were  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1922. 
rhere  have  been  several  failures  amongst  small  traders,  particularly  the  Chinese, 
who  control  about  90  per  cent  of  the  retail  foodstuffs  trade.  The  Government 
has  found  it  necessary  to  pass  an  enactment  to  curtail  dishonest  trading,  espe- 
cially where  the  purchase  or  sale  of  a  business  is  concerned.  Canadian  flour 
continue-  to  hold  the  strong  position  which  it  has  recently  gained  in  this  market, 
and  Canadian  manufactured  articles  of  various  kinds  are  being  imported  in 
fair  quantities. 

Th;'  con. bmcd  value  in  any  one  year  of  sugar  (with  its  by-product,  rum)  and 
bananas  is  usually  over  65  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  the  islanl. 
The  output  oi  these  staples  from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  July,  1923,  is  con- 
siderably less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1922  and  has  been  principally 
caused  by  the  severe  drought  with  which  the  island  for  some  time  past  has 
been  afflicted,  but  which  at  present  showrs  signs  of  abating.  The  price  paid  for 
bananas  by  the  fruit  companies  operating  in  Jamaica  is  about  4s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
per  count  bunch,  while  sugar  (i.c?,  refining  crystals  of  96  degrees  polariscope 
tesl  1  i-  worth  roughly  £26  per  ton  f.o.b.  Canada  absorbs  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  island's  sugar  output,  while  the  United  States  takes  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion of  coconuts  and  bananas.  The  falling-off  in  sugar  production  has  been 
very  marked,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  1922  was  a  year  of  partial  recovery 
from  the  slump  of  1920  and  1921.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  only  about  26,000 
ton-  of  sugar  were  exported.  Thanks  to  the  Government's  timely  aid,  the  sugar 
Industry  has  been  saved  from  the  disaster  which  threatened  it  in  consequence 
of  the  collapse  of  the  world's  markets;  and  although  one  or  two  estates  have  gone 
into  Liquidation,  the  planters  are  on  their  feet  once  more.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  loans  made  them  by  the  banks  under  Government  guarantee  has  been  repaid; 
thus  tic'  policy  of  state  assistance  has  been  doubly  justified.  Rum  still  remains  ■ 
drug  on  the  market  on  account  of  the  heavy  stocks  held  in  England,  the  high 
duties  levied  there,  and  the  inability  of  the  continent  to  buy.  Experiments  in 
the  production  of  motor  spirit  as  an  alternative  to  rum  have  lately  been  made 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  results  to  date  have  been  encouraging. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA  FOR  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  July  10,  1923. — In  spite  of  the  promising  outlook  at  the  end  of 
1921,  the  trade  depression  which  had  set  in  during  the  spring  of  1920  continued 
during  the  greater  part  of  1922,  with  the  result  that  that  year  was  an  excep- 
tionally bad  one  for  China  in  many  respects.  After  showing  some  activity  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the'  import  markets  soon  became  lifeless  owing  to 
the  absence  of  demand  from  the  interior,  where  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  restricted  to  a  minimum  the  need  for  foreign  goods.  Business  in  piece 
goods  and  metals  was  practically  at  a  standstill  during  the  summer,  and  the 
opinion  was  pronounced  in  some  quarters  that  the  situation  generally  was  then 
worse  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  The  export  trade  was  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  difficulty,  or  even  impossibility  in  some  cases,  of  transporting 
the  produce  from  inland  to  the  treaty  ports  for  further  shipment  abroad,  while 
the  steadily  falling  exchange  added  an  irksome  element  of  uncertainty  to  trans- 
actions, import  as  well  as  export,  already  beset  with  difficulties.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  the  markets  rallied  as  a  result  of  a  general  improvement 
in  the  Chinese  domestic  situation.    Cotton  piece  goods  presented  a  somewhat 
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better  aspect;  a  fair  demand  from  America  and  France  kept  silk  prices  at 
comparatively  high  levels;  tea  did  well;  but  metals  remained  sluggish  and 
inactive. 

1913  1921  1922 

Import*  Hk    Tls                                                       570,162,000  906,122.439  945,049,000 

Exports  ..                                                                403,305,000  601,255,537  654,892,000 

973,467,000  1,507,377,976  1,599,941,000 


An  increase  in  the  value  of  net  imports  of  Hk.  Tls.  38.9  millions  of 
exports  of  Hk.  Tls.  53.6  millions  is  thus  shown  as  compared  with  1921.  This 
also  represents  a  higher  value  in  sterling. 

DIRECTION    OF   CHINA'S    FOREIGN  TRADE 

China's  foreign  trade  follows  practically  the  same  channels  year  after  year, 
for  while  many  countries  participate,  yet  the  four  or  five  great  trading  nations 
practically  control  both  imports  and  exports.  Hong  Kong  as  a  distributing  port 
is  always  in  the  lead,  although  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  really  in  Chinese  goods 
which  enter  Hong  Kong  from  one  Chinese  port  to  be  distributed  to  other  Chinese 
ports,  and  is  thus  not  foreign  trade  at  all.  There  follows  in  order  of  volume  of 
trade — Japan,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  India,  Russia,  Holland 
and  Canada,  with  smaller  returns  for  other  countries. 

According  to  the  preliminary  returns  just  published  the  following  was  the 
direction  of  China  overseas  trade  in  1922. 


1922 

Imports 

Exports 

 Hk.  Tls.  239,348,000 

169,996,000 

  "  11,502,000 

4,685,000 

  "  8,169,000 

15,314,000 

  "  13,844,000 

9,129,000 

  "  43,140,000 

9,817,000 

  "  145,293,000 

38,508,000 

  "  24,744,000 

9,805,000 

  "  7,628,000 

5,728,000 

  "  11,152,000 

2,349,000 

  "  4,556,000 

40,756,000 

  "  2,319,000 

6,050,000 

  "      •  14,276,000 

39,244,000 

  "  9,686,000 

21,237,000 

  "  231',429,000 

159,754,000 

  "  8,401,000 

1,274,000 

  "  169,005,000 

97,579,000 

  "  30,542,000 

23,667,000 

Total  

  "  975,034,000 

654,892,000 

  "  29,985,000 

Net  total  

  "  945,049,000 

654,892,000 

CUSTOMS  REVENUE 

The  total  Customs  revenue  collected  in  1922  amounted  to  Hk.  Tls.  58,634,250, 
being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  Hk.  Tls.  4,171,606.  When  reduced  to 
sterling  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  of  3s.  9d.  to  the  Tael.  Total  collections 
amounted  to  £10,993,922  as  against  £10,764,882  for  1921,  under  an  average 
exchange  of  3s  11-^d.  Of  the  total  collections,  Shanghai  obtained  36.94  per 
cent,  Tientsin  11.20  per  cent,  Dairen  9.36  per  cent,  Hankow  7.70  per  cent  and 
Canton,  5.53  per  cent. 

REVISION    OF    IMPORT  TARIFF. 

In  accordance  with  stipulations  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on 
February  6,  1922,  the  Chinese  Customs  schedule  of  duties  on  imports  has  been 
revised  so  as  to  make  these  duties  equivalent  to  an  effective  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  revised  Import  Tariff  came  into  force  on  January  17,  1923.  It  is  estimated 
that  China  will  derive  an  increase  in  Customs  revenue  of  approximately  8  million 
Haikwan  Taels  from  the  new  Tariff. 
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MOVEMENT  OF  COMMODITIES 

Cotton  G'oods.-r-The  depression  which  has  existed  in  the  cotton  piece  goods 
in  China  since  the  great  slump  of  1919-20  still  continued  during  1922,  but 
to  a  lesser  extent,  as  the  great  accumulation  of  stocks  in  godowns  which  were 
purchased  during  the  boom  times  are  gradually  being  worked  off.  Thus  imports 
in  certain  lines  were  greater  than  in  1921,  but  still  much  under  those  of  prewar 
times.  This  is  Great  Britain's  largest  line  of  exports  to  China,  representing  over 
BO  per  cent  of  that  country's  sales  to  the  republic. 

als  and  M inerals.— petals  and  minerals  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  general  trade  depression,  for  imports  in  1922  in  certain  lines 
rably  in  excess  of  the  preceding  years  or  of  any  former  years.  The 
following  represents  the  trade  in  the  chief  lines: — 


Imports  1921  1922 

Coppei  Piculs  504,602  616,921 

Iron  and  steel                                                ..  ..  ..  "  4,161,393  5,567,005 

Iron,  galvanise^   "  220,279  400,453 

Lead   "  125,721  124,350 

Steel  (high  speed)   "  97,308  88,849 

Tin   "  75,635  51,247 

Tinned  plates   "  402,247  252,723 


Machinery. — The  changes  in  economic  conditions  which  are  going  on  in 

a  whereby  the  country  from  being  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  one  is 
passing  gradually  into  an  industrial  state,  is  plainly  shown  in  the  annually 
increasing  imports  of  machinery.  This  increase  is  principally  shown  in  the  case 
of  machinery  for  the  textile  industry,  imports  of  which  amounted  to  Hk.  Tls. 
30,500,000  or  approximately  $22,875,000  C.C. 

Eh  ctrical  Materials  and  Machinery. — The  expansion  of  the  trade  in  these 
lines  which  had  been  so  noticeable  during  the  past  few  years,  received  a  check  in 
1922.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  general  depression  in  all  lines  of  business, 
as  well  as  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  important  districts  and  large  interior 
cities,  but  what  business  was  done  was  mostly  in  the  way  of  extensions  of  and 
additions  to  existing  plants.  Imports  totalled  Hk.  9,400,000  as  compared  with 
Hk.  13.200,000  in  1921.  The  multitude  of  small  cities  and  towns  in  China, 
where  kerosene,  oil  and  candles  are  the  only  illuminants,  presents  an  attractive 
future  for  the  employment  of  the  electric  current,  not  only  for  lighting  purposes 
but  also  for  industrial  power. 

Paper  and  Cardboard. — Imports  of  paper  and  cardboard  fell  off  to  the  extent 
of  Hk.  1,650,000  in  1922  from  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  due  to  general 
business  depression,  heavy  stocks  carried  over,  low  prices  and  the  fall  in  exchange. 
The  trade  which  was  greatly  depressed  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year, 
slightly  improved  at  the  close,  but  was  still  below  the  demands  of  1921,  although 
imports  in  these  lines  show  a  decrease  in  1922  below  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  Hk.  Tls.  15,313,873,  as  against  Hk.  Tls. 
13,689.258  in  1922. 

Soft  Wood  Timber. — An  enormous  increase  in  importations  of  soft  wood 
timber  into  China  in  1922  is  to  be  recorded,  representing  no  less  than  233,000,000 
board  feet,  valued  at  Hk.  Tls.  8,270,500  as  against  113,000,000  board  feet  in 
1921  valued  at  Hk.  Tls.  4,000,000.  Of  the  imports  for  1922,  the  United  States 
furnished  142,000,000  board  feet  and  Canada  about  40,000,000  board  feet.  Very 
little  came  from  Japan,  but  timber  from  Siberia  and  the  Russian  frontier  is 
ajrain  coming  into  the  China  market  in  increasing  quantity.  Siberian  timber 
will  no  doubt  become  an  important  factor  in  the  trade  of  China  from  this 
time  onward. 

Miscellaneous. — Locomotives  and  railway  cars  decreased  by  Hk.  Tls.  3,000.- 
000  due  to  the  Government's  lack  of  funds.  Kerosene  oil  increased  by  34,000,000 
gallon-,  and  lubricating  oil  by  2,000,000  gallons.    Matches  decreased  by  1,600,000 
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gross  due  to  their  manufacture  within  the  country.  Cigarettes  increased  by 
mille  1,500,000.  The  enormous  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  China  is  a  matter 
of  interest,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  amount  Of  foreign  alcoholic  wines  and 
liquors  imported  is  exceedingly  small,  the  consumption  only  representing  Hk. 
Tls.  2,311,474  or  $1,733,606  C.C.  or  less  than  a  fifth  of  a  cent  per  head  of  the 
population  per  annum. 

Of  much  interest  to  Western  Canada  was  the  great  increase  in  importations 
of  wheat  flour,  which  represented*  a  trade  of  2,400,600  barrels  as  against  imports 
of  only  501,710  barrels  in  192.1.  Fortunately  Canada  supplied  a  fair  quantity 
of  these  increased  imports. 

EXPORTS 

Notwithstanding  unfavourable  reports  from  Hankow  and  Tientsin  and 
other  exporting  centres  during  the  year,  and  the  generally  disturbed  conditions 
in  those  portions  of  the  country  which  are  the  source  of  supply  of  many  of 
China's  exportable  products,  the  export  trade  of  China  actually  increased  in  1922 
over  any  year  since  the  close  of  the  war.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  1921 
and  1922:— 

1922  total  exports  Hk.  Tls.  654,891,933  or  at  exchange  of  3s  9d  to  the  Tael  =  £122 ,792,237. 
1921  total  exports  Hk.  Tls.  601,255,537  or  at  exchange  of  3s  11  7/16d  =  £118,841,914.  , 

The  principal  exports  are  silk,  tea,  beans  and  bean  products,  cereals,  raw 
cotton,  metals,  and  minerals,  seeds,  vegetables,  and  oils,  hides,  skins  and  furs, 
straw  braids,  sheep's  wool,  and  eggs  and  egg  products. 

EXCHANGE 

Exchange  with  China  moved  as  usual  with  the  price  of  silver,  and  as  this 
was  fairly  steady  during  the  year,  there  are  fewer  fluctuations  to  record.  The 
following  were  the  average  rates  of  different  currencies  during  the  year  1922:  Hk. 
Tls.  1  equalled  3s.  9d.  sterling;  0.80  cents  U.S.  currency;  10-23  francs  French 
currency;  2-87  rupees;  1-72  yen;  $1.40  Mexican. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public 
Works  Department,  Wellington,  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Welling- 
ton, and  the  Tararua  Electric  Power  Board,  Eketahuna.  These  specifications, 
which  include  electrical  recording  and  testing  instruments,  transformers,  etc.,  are 
open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  29048) .  Tenders  close  on  Novem~ 
ber  20  and  27,  1923. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEFINES  STANDARD  JNEWSPRINT 

Mr.  Frederick  II.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 
states,  writes  under  -Into  August  30,  1923,  that  regulations  defining  standard 
newsprint  paper  for  the  purposes  of  the  Tariff  Act  have  been  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I'm  Ice  the  present  Tariff  Act  standard  news- 
print admitted  free  and  the  regulations  were1  drafted  to  indicate  what  grades 
of  paper  would  be  entitled  to  that  classification.   The  regulations  state: — 

is  the  result  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Department  and  the  conclusions 
rt  iched,  standard  newsprint  paper,  as  covered  by  paragraph  1672  of  the  free  list  of  the 
L922,  1 9  hereby  defined  as  consisting  of  mechanically  ground  wood-pulp  and 

ical  wood-pulp  or  sulphate  containing  not  in  excess  of  30  per  cent  of  sulphite,  and 
varying  in  weighl  not  more  than  10  per  cent  from  32  pounds  to  each  500  sheets  of  24  inches 
by  86  inches. 

rhk  definition  is  applicable  to  newsprint  without  regard  to  the  colour  thereof. 


DEPLETION  OF  FORESTS  OF  FINLAND 

Exports  of  pulpwood  and  props  from  Finland  have  considerably  increased 
of  late  years,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,200,000  to  1,500,000  cubic  metres  are  now  felled  each  year,  against  450,000  to 
500,000  cubic  met  res  before  the  war.  This  large  export  of  unworked  material 
is  causing  uneasiness  because  in  Eastern  Finland  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  absolute  devastation  due  to  the  felling  of  timber  for  pulpwood  and  props. 
The  attention  of  the  Finnish  woodworking  industries  and  the  State  Forestry 
Department  has  been  drawn  to  the  matter.  At  first  demands  were  made  that 
the  export  of  timber  of  small  dimensions  should  be  prohibited,  but  this  cannot 
well  be  done. 

OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mailt  for  Steamer                           Sailing  from  Date 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  \Mauretania  New  York  Sept.  18 

"  **  "  ....  t  France  New  York  Sept.  19 

"  "  ....   ^Mongolia  New  York   Sept.  20 

"  "  "  ....     Montcalm  Montreal  Sept.  21 

-  •'  ....     Canada  Montreal  Sept.  22 

M  "  "  ....   \Berengaria  New  York  Sept.  25 

»«  "  "  ....     Minnedosa  Montreal  Sept.  26 

"  "  "  ....      Montrose  Montreal  Sept.  28 

"  "  "  ....    Emp.  Britain  Quebec  Sept.  29 

"  ....    Regina   Montreal  ..   ..   ".  Sept.  29 

Ireland  only  XMarloch  Montreal  Sept.  20 

"   XMetagama  Montreal  Sept.  27 

France  ..  *Ausonia  Montreal  ..   ."  Sept.  29 

Union  of  South  Africa  *New  Texas  Montreal  Sept.  15 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela,    Chignecto  Halifax  Sept.  28 

St.    Kitts.    Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, Br.  Guiana  *Can.  Squatter  Montreal  Sept.  19 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *Can.  Fisher  Montreal  Sept.  28 

Jamaica  and  Colombia..  *Ottar  Halifax  Oct.  3 

China  and  Japan   Emp.  Australia  Vancouver  Sept.  20 

"  **    Pres.  Jefferson  Victoria  Sept.  23 

Japan  only   ..    Protesilaus  Victoria  Sept.  27 

  Africa  Maru  Victoria  Sept.  29 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   \Tahiti  San  Francisco  Sept.  21 

Australia  only  XVentura  San  Francisco  Oct.  2 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

J  Letter  and  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
The  Minnedosa  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 
Re  despatch  September  29th.— Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  Britain 
which  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent.    Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Regina. 
All  direct  parcel  post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Ausonia. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  4,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  4,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
August  27  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan      (Drawings  temporarily 

suspended )  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  % 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  % 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

'Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements...! 


00 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Parity 

Aug.  27, 

Sept.  4, 

1923 

1923 

$4.86 

$4.6575 

£4  R41 

01  .  U"±4 

.193 

.0585 

.0577i 

.193 

.0444 

.0436f 

.402 

.4029 

.4029 

.193 

.0482 

.0474 

.193 

.1375 

'  .1360 

1.08 

.0486 

.0486 

.193 

.1852 

.1846 

.238 

.00000017 

.00000008 

.193 

.0204 

.0204 

.268 

.1671 

.1659 

.268 

.2731 

.2720 

.268 

.1908 

.1865 

.498 

.5016 

2s. 

.3162 

.3161 

$1.00 

1.0243 

1.024 

.498 

.4968 

.4966 

.424 

.3316 

.3315 

.324 

.0947 

.0972 

.198 

4.86 

4.6788 

4.6646 

.9526- 


.402 
.567 


.7182 
.3924 
.5518 


.9498—. 


.7232 
.3891 
.5517 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  from  Ireland  for  Foodstuffs 

2182.  Dairy  Products. — A  Belfast  produce  merchant  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  dairy  produce. 

2183.  Dairy  Produce,  etc. — A  Dublin  firm  of  importers,  exporters  and  manufacturers' 
agents,  with  a  London  office  and  representatives  in  Hamburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  New 
York,  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  export  to  Southern  Ireland 
dairy  produce  and  other  food  products. 
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2184.  Dairy  Supplies. — A  firm  in  Cork,  engaged  in  general  export  and  import  business 
eitbe)  m  agents  or  buyers  as  may  be  Bgrranged,  with  a  strong  directorate,  desire  to  build 
up  trade  hi  BotHfcert  Inland  for  Canadian  firms,  and  will  bo  glad  to  hear  from  shippers  of 
5U]  li  3.  \-  their  managed  has  >\>m\  ton  years  in  Canada,  they  appear  particularly 
suitable  for  the  distribution  of  Canadian  products. 

2iv»  OatsJ  OATNfHAI  \m»  Hoi  i  i  d  < »\r.v  A  produce  broker  in  Belfast  wishes  to  get  in 
tom  h  w;ih  a  Canadian  firita  who  would  be  large  exporters  of  oats;  also  with  $  good  miller 
of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. 

2186.  WHEAT,  OATS,  BARLEY  and  Rye.— A  Belfast  firm  of  importers  of  cereal  products 
will  !•<  interested  to  bear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye. 

2187  Ft  ot  k.  Ontmeal,  Ci.ia  \i.  Foods,  and  Oilcakes. — A  Dublin  flour  importer  and 
grain  merchant  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  oatmeal, 
cereal  foods,  and  oilcakes.  ,  . 

2188.  Fbi  n\  A  Belfast  produce  merchant  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  fresh,  dried  and  evaporated  fruits.   

2189.  Fri  ii  (Fresh,  Dried,  Evaporated  and  Canned).— A  Dublin  firm  with  a  London 
office,  and  representatives  in  Hamburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  linns  desiring  to  export  all  kinds  of  fruit  to  Southern  Ireland. 

2190.  Canned  Fruits  and  Meats,  etc. — A  Belfast  produce  merchant  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits  and  meats  and  other  food  products. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Ireland 

2191.  Toot  s. — A  Cork  firm  of  highest  standing  and  large  capital  wish  to  be  put  in 
touch  wuh  Canadian  firms  interested  |in  shipping  mechanics',  machine  and  agricultural 
tools  to  Southern  Ireland. 

2192.  General  Hardware  Lines. — A  firm  in  Cork,  Ireland,  engaged  in  general ,  import 
sport  business  cither  as  agents  or  buyers,  desire  to  build  up  trade  in  Southern  Ireland 

for  Canadian  firms,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  shippers  of  general  hardware  lines. 

2193.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Cork  of  the  highest  standing  and  large  capital  wish  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  interested  in  shipping  hardware  to  Southern  Ireland,  such  as 
shell  hardware,  plumbers'  and  general  ironmongery,  etc.  Already  handle  American  nails, 
bolts  and  nuts  through  agents,  and  do  a  fairly  large  business  in  American  handles,  spades, 
shovels,  pick  axes,  hammers,  hatchets,  etc. 

2194.  Hardware. — A  Dublin  firm,  with  a  London  office  and  representatives  in  Hamburg, 
Brussels,  and  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  desiring  to 

export  to  Southern  Ireland  hardware  such  as  shelf,  builders'  and  general  ironmongery. 

2195.  Kitchen  ware,  Enamel  ware,  etc. — A  firm  in  Cork  of  highest  standing  and  large 
capital  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  interested  in  shipping  kitchen  enamel- 
ware,  aluminiumware,  cabinets,  etc.,  to  Southern  Ireland: 

2196.  Kitchenware. — A  Dublin  firm,  with  an  office  in  London  and  representatives  in 
Hamburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms 
desiring  to  export  to  Southern  Ireland  all  kinds  of  kitchenware. 

2197.  Decorators'  Supplies. — A  firm  in  Cork,  engaged  in  general  export  and  import 
business  either  as  agents  or  buyers  as  may  be  arranged,  desire  to  build  up  trade  in  Southern 
Ireland  for  Canadian  firms,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  shippers  of  decorators'  supplies. 
Manager  spent  ten  years  in  Canada.  <  , 

219S.  Paints  and  Varnishes. — A  Dublin  firm,  with  a  London  office  and  representatives 
in  Hamburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms 
desiring  to  export  paints  and  varnishes. 

2199.  Nails  and  Rivets.— A  Belfast  firm  of  importers  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wire  and  cut  nails,  tacks  and  rivets. 

2200.  Iron  and  Steel  Products.— A  firm  in  Cork,  of  highest  standing  and  large  capital, 
wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  bolts  and  nuts,  tubes,  wire  rods,  wire 
and  cut  nails,  tacks,  screws,  rivets,  drop  forgings,  etc. 

2201.  Timber,  Boxboards,  Wood  Wool  (Excelsior)  and  Building  Materials.— A  firm 
in  Cork  eity,  engaged  in  general  export  and  import  business  either  as  agents  or  buyers  as 
may  be  arranged,  with  a  strong  desire  to  build  up  trade  in  Southern  Ireland  for  Canadian 
firms,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  shippers  of  these  commodities.  Th,is  firm  has  a  strong 
directorate  of  well-known  Cork  business  men  and  is  managed  by  a  gentleman  having  ten 
years'  experience  in  Canada. 

2202.  Wood  Manufacture.— A  Dublin  firm,  with  a  London  office  and  representatives  in 
Hamburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm 
who  export  wooden  handles,  dowels,  clothespins,  washboards,  etc. 
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2203.  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Cork,  engaged  in  general  import  and  export  business 
either  as  agents  or  buyers,  desire  to  build  up  trade  in  Southern  Ireland  for  Canadian  firms, 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  shippers  of  all  kinds  of  machinery. 

2204.  Boots,  Shoes  and  Leather. — A  Belfast  firm  of  boot  and  shoe  warehousemen  and 
leather  merchants  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  articles. 

2205.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  Dublin  firm  of  importers,  exporters  and  manufacturers' 
agents,  with  a  London  office  and  representatives  in  Hamburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  New 
York,  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  the  best  markets  in  Canada  for  boots  and  shoes. 

2206.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  Belfast  firm  of  importers  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear. 

2207.  Rubber  Manufactures. — A  Dublin  firm,  with  a  London  office  and  representatives 
in  Hamburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
firms  desiring  to  export  rubber  manufactures. 

2208.  General. — Irish  firm  of  importers  and  agents,  with  offices  at  Ballina,  Belfast,  Cork, 
Derry,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  Galway,  Westport,  and  Waterford,  invite  correspondence  from 
reliable  Canadian  manufacturers  of  goods  of  all  kinds  with  a  view  to  sole  agency. 

2209.  General. — Flour  importer  and  grain  merchant  would  be  prepared  to  act  as  com- 
mission agent  or  broker  for  Canadian  manufacturing  concerns  willing  to  sell  on  c.i.f.  terms. 

2210.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Cork,  importers  of  paper,  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  paper. 

2211.  Musical  Instruments. — A  Dublin  firm,  with  a  London  office  and  representatives 
in  Hamburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
firms  desiring  to  export  organs,  pianos,  gramophones,  etc. 

2212.  Glass  Bottles. — A  Dublin  firm,  with  a  London  office  and  representatives  in  Ham- 
burg, Paris,  Brussels,  .and  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  desir- 
ing to  export  to  Southern  Ireland  glass  bottles. 

2213.  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  in  Cork,  engaged  in  general  import  and  export  business  either 
as  agents  or  buyers  as  may  be  arranged,  desire  to  build  up  trade  in  Southern  Ireland  for 
Canadian  firms,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  shippers  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs. 

2214.  Fertilizers  and  Feeding  Stuffs.— A  firm  in  Cork,  engaged  in  general  import  and 
export  business  either  as  agents  or  buyers  as  may  be  arranged,  desire  to  build  up  trade  in 
Southern  Ireland  for  Canadian  firms,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  shippers  of  fertilizers 
and  feeding  stuffs. 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

2215.  Apples. — A  Birmingham  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario 
apples. 

2216.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  in  Batavia,  Java,  would  be  interested  in  receiving 
c.i.f.  prices,  Batavia,  and  small  sample  from  any  Canadian  now  shipping  evaporated  apples 
to  Holland.   Packages  must  be  enclosed  in  sealed  tins. 

2217.  Dried  Fruits. — An  old-established  Hamburg  firm  desire  to  act  as  representatives 
for  a  first-class  Canadian  house  exporting  dried  fruits. 

2218.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  firm  in  Batavia,  Java,  are  open  to  buy  small 
lots,  if  a  case  of  assorted  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices,  Batavia,  are  sent.  Business  would  be 
small  but  regular.   Correspondence  alone  will  De  neglected. 

2219.  Canned  Food  Products  and  Preserves. — A  responsible  French  firm  wish  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  lines. 

2220.  Canned  Goods. — A  merchant  house  in  Batavia,  Java,  desires  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian canners  in  a  position  to  ship  small  lots  of  canned  apples,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, to  try  this  line  out.  Only  canners  that  send  full  particulars,  c.i.f.  prices,  Batavia, 
and  a  small  assorted  sample  case  will  be  considered. 

2221.  Canned  Milk. — A  first-class  merchant  house  in  Batavia,  with  many  branches 
throughout  the  Middle  East,  is  prepared  to  consider  a  canned  milk,  both  sweetened  and 
unsweetened,  not  yet  marketed  in  this  area.  No  factory  with  other  Middle  East  connec- 
tions considered.  No  brokers  or  powdered  milks.  Samples  and  ci.f.  prices,  Batavia,  to  be 
sent  to  Batavia  office. 

2222.  Canned  Milk.— A  firm  in  Batavia  are  open  for  sole  agency  of  a  canned  milk 
(sweetened  or  unsweetened)  not  already  represented.    Samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  essential. 

2223.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Bristol  brokerage  firm  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  or  agency 
arrangement  for  canned  salmon,  all  grades  except  chums. 

2224.  Canned  Salmon. — Netherlands  East  Indies  leading  Dutch  provision  import  house 
would  like  to  receive  from  salmon  canners  only  (not  brokers)  sample  case  and  c.i.f.  price, 
chums,  Batavia.  Circulars  disregarded.  Tins  are  to  bear  buyer's  own  label,  and  purchases 
will  not  be  large,  but  small  and  regular. 
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Jjj;.  Cwxkd  S\i  mo \     Ad  English  house  in  Batavia  would  l^ike  to  connect  with  Cana- 
mly  (not  brokers)  for  the  whole  Middle  East  distribution,  if  chums 
1    aadian)  or  9.  13  (Netherlands  Bast  Indies)  at  Batavia.  Packers 
must  Dot  already  be  represented  between  Hong  Kong  and  Calcutta.    Will  use  their  own 
labels  and  famous  " chop."    Tlus  house  has  mv:it  prestige  and  many  branches.  Application 
must  be  mailt-  both  to  its  London  and  Batavia  olliet-s. 

JJJt".  Hi  m  i;  \m>  Ciikksk. — A  Bristol  provision  broker  desires  agency  for  Canadian  firm 
handling  butter  and  cheese.  Business  to  be  on  brokerage  basis  and  customers  invoiced  direct 
from  Canada. 

2227  Bl  mm;  ind  Cheese.-  A  Bristol  brokerage  firm  desire  to  form  connections  with 
reliablt   Canadian  bouses  shipping  butter  and  cheese  and  provisions  generally. 

2228  BONBT,    A   Bristol  linn  would  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  accompanied  by 

-  :  pies  of  Canadian  honey. 

1  Oatmba]  and  Rolled  Oats. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  high  standing  desire  to  secure 
an  ag<  ney  tor  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. 

2230  Oatmeal  \m>  Rolled  Oats.— A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  oatmeal  and 
rolled  oats  direct  from  the  mill. 

2231  N\  heat  Middlings  ind  Bran. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  direct  from 
the  mill  00  fine  and  roarse  wheat  middlings  and  bran.  Preference  for  112-pound  bags,  and 
as  much  colour  as  possible. 

2232  Low-grade  Flour.— A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  direct  from  the  mill  on 
low-made  Hour  for  cattle  feed  purposes. 

2233.  Oat  Skid  and  Other  Cattle  Foods. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  oat 
seed  and  other  cattle  foods. 

2234.  Grain.  An  old-established  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  a  first-class  Cana- 
dian house  exporting  grain. 

2235.  Oats  and  Hay. — A  firm  of  commiission  merchants  of  Havana,  Cuba,  are  keenly 
inn  rested  in  obtaining  the  representation  for  the  Cuban  market,  on  a  brokerage  or  commis- 
sion basis,  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  oats  and  hay. 

2236.  Potatoes  and  Wheat  Flour. — A  commission  merchant  of  Havana,  Cuba,  wishes 
to  represent  m  the  Cuban  market,  on  a  brokerage  or  commissiion  basis,  Canadian  exporters 
of  potatoes  and  wheat  flour. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

1237.  \i  ro mobile  Polish. — A  Netherlands  East  Indian  house  desires  polish  for  automo- 
biles similar  to  Johnson's.   Prices  ci.f  Batavia  and  sample. 

2238.  \  1  TOMOBiLE  Hood  Fabric. — Dutch  importers  in  Weltevreden,  Netherlands  East 
I  ;  •  3,  would  like  prices  ci.f.  Batavia  for  automobile  top  material,  no  rubber,  double  width. 
Present  price  $2.80  to  $3.20  (Canadian)  a  yard. 

2239.  Aitomobile  Lamps. — Dutch  importers  in  Weltevreden,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
desire  ci.f.  prices,  Batavia,  automobile  lamps  for  Maxwell  cars. 

2240.  Aitomobile  Wire  Wheels. — Dutch  importers  in  Weltevreden,  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  would  like  offers  for  wire  wheels,  suitable  for  Hudson  and  Essex  cars.  At  present 
paying  S20  (Canadian)  less  duty,  per  wheel,  ci.f.  Batavia. 

22 1 1 .  Motor  Accessories. — Largest  Dutch  automobile  agent  in  Batavia,  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  with  offices  in  Amsterdam,  desires:  (a)  Top  material  (no  rubber  in. same)  for  Fords. 
<b)  Shock  absorbers  for  Fords,  (c)  Jacks  for  Fords,  (d)  Radiator  caps  for  Fords,  (e)  Tacks 
for  upholstering  motor  cars.  (/)  Push  buttons  for  upholstering  motor  cars,  (g)  Gaskets  for 
Ford  cars,    (h)  Sole  rights  for  spark  plugs  not  yet  sold  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

2342.  Kraft  Paper. — Dutch  paper  importers  in  Weltevreden,  Java,  would  be  glad  to 
r;  1  \  information  re  Canadian  prices  ci.f.  Batavia  for  wrapping  paper. 

2243.  Kraft  Paper. — Dutch  imports  house  in  Batavia,  Java,  desires  ci.f.  prices  Batavia 
and  -  of  kraft  paper.  Size,  67  by  77  cm.  weight  22  kilos  per  ream.  Quality  as  per 
sample  on  file.   Samples  and  prices,  ci.f.  Batavia,  also  to  head  office,  Rotterdam. 

2244.  Ivoobcarten  (or  Thick  White  Glazed  Paper). — Leading  Dutch  merchant  house  in 
via  desires  ci.f.  prices  and  samples  of  ivoorcarten.    Size  50  by  65  cm.,  50  kilos  per 

ream.  Quality  as  per  sample  on  file.  Samples  and  prices  ci.f.  Batavia,  also  to  head  office, 
Rotterdam. 

Writing  Paper. — Printers  in  Weltevreden,  Java,  would  like  quotations  for  writing 
paper  size  "  Dubbel  Schrijfspapier,"  60  by  44  cm.,  reams  run  8,  10,  12,  40,  60,  80  kilos 

per  ream. 

2246.  Bi.oTTixr;  Paper. — Leading  Dutch  house  in  Java,  Batavia,  desires  ci.f.  prices, 
Batavia,  and  samples  of  blotting  paper,  white  or  coloured,  19  inches  by  24  inches,  weights 
80  and  100  pounds  per  ream.  Competitive  price  at  time  of  writing  $12  (Canadian)  per 
100  pounds,  ci.f.  Batavia    Samples  and  prices  must  also  be  sent  to  head  office,  Rotterdam. 
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2247.  Post-card  Board. — Leading  Dutch  merchant  house  in  Batavia,  Java,  desires  c.i.f. 
quotations  and  samples  against  Scandinavia  of  post-card  board  in  blue,  pink  and  green. 
Size  47  by  57  cm.  and  weight  30  kilos  per  ream  of  500  sheets.  Samples  and  prices  also  to 
head  office,  Rotterdam.    Sample  on  file. 

224S.  Over-issued  Newspapers. — Dutch  firm  would  like  offers  c.i.f.  Batavia,  to  be  sent 
their  head  office,  Rotterdam,  for  over-issued  newspapers,  free  from  magazines,  catalogues,  etc. 

2249.  Over-issued  Newspapers. — British  importer  desires  offers,  c.i.f.  Batavia,  for  over- 
issued newspapers  for  native  wrapping.  No  coloured  or  magazine  matter.  Paper  sizes  at 
least  45  by  55  cm.,  packing  in  bales  of  kg.  wrapped  in  gunny  cloth  and  provided  with  red 
iron  bands. 

2250.  Coloured  Newsprint. — Printers  in  Batavia,  Java,  would  like  quotations  on  coloured 
newsprint,  for  programmes,  etc.,  size  50  by  65  cm.,  "  Schrijfspapier ".  Sample  on  file. 
Samples  and  prices  also  to  head  office,  Rotterdam. 

2251.  Newsprint. — Leading  Dutch  merchant  house  in  Batavia,  Java,  desires  c.i.f.  prices 
and  samples  against  Scandinavia,  of  Canadian  newsprint,  either  in  (a)  rolls,  300  kilos  weight, 
129  cm.  wide  and  4,000  metres  long;  or  (b)  reams,  63  by  94  cm.,  14  kilos  per  ream,  600  sheets; 
55  by  75  cm.,  10  kilos  per  ream,  110  by  150  cm.,  20  kilos  per  ream.  Samples  and  prices 
also  to  head  office,  Rotterdam. 

2252.  Artificial  Silk  Hose. — Agent  in  Batavia,  Java,  wants  prices  and  samples  of  ladies' 
artificiai  silk  hose,  full-fashioned  and  circular,  white  and  black.  C.i.f.  price  should  be  under 
$2  (Canadian)  per  pair. 

2253.  Patent  Leather. — Leading  Dutch  merchant  house  in  Batavia.  Java,  desires  c.i.f. 
prices  and  small  samples  of  patent  leather.  Demand  is  for  cheap  patent  leather  for  Javanese 
wear.  Sides  12-15  feet.  Present  price,  50  cents  (Canadian)  per  foot.  Sides  to  be  packed 
in  rolls  of  half  dozens,  and  to  be  wadded  from  each  other  to  prevent  jopon  sticking.  Rolls 
packed  in  cases.  Each  roll  bears  a  label  showing  number  hides  and  sizes.  Samples  and 
prices  also  to  head  office,  Rotterdam. 

2254.  Straw  Hats. — Importer  in  Batavia,  Java,  paying  cash  against  documents,  would 
like  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices,  Batavia,  in  competition  against  Luton. 

2255.  Perforated  Chair  Seats. — A  London  company  wish  to  purchase  monthly  quantities 
of  200  to  300  gross,  perforated  and  varnished  birch  chair  seats,  circular,  square  and  shaped, 
the  chief  dimensions  being  12,  13  and  14  inches,  c.i.f.  London.   Illustrations  on  file. 

2256.  Calcium  Carbide. — Large  Dutch  importers  in  Batavia,  Java,  wish  their  head  office, 
Rotterdam,  to  be  supplied  with  c.i.f.  prices  for  Batavia  and  data  re  Canadian  chemicals. 

2257.  Antwerp  firm  of  importers  would  like  offers  for  wholesale  quantities  of  formalde- 
hyde and  grey  acetate  of  lime. 

2258.  Disinfectants. — A  firm  in  Batavia,  Java,  is  interested  in  disinfectants  like  creoline. 
Must  be  cheap,  80  cents  (Canadian)  per  gallon,  c.i.f.  Batavia.  Shipped  in  5-  and  10-gallon 
tins. 

2259.  Disinfectants. — A  commission  agent  in  Batavia  wants  to  handle  cheap  disin- 
fectants, similar  to  creoline,  lysol.  etc.  C.i.f.  price  Batavia  not  over  80  cents  (Canadian) 
per  gallon. 

2260.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Leading  Dutch  importers  in  Batavia  desire  c.i.f.  prices, 
Rtc.,  Batavia,  to  be  sent  to  head  office,  Rotterdam. 

2261.  Sulphate  Ammonia. — Well-known  British  merchant  in  Batavia.  agent  for  many 
rubber  estates,  are  prepared  to  enter  large  sulphate  ammonia  trade,  if  Canadian  house  is 
prepared  to  ship  on  consignment  an  amount  of  over  50  drums  of  25  kilos  a  drum. 

2262.  Wire  Nails. — Dutch  import  house  in  Batavia  would  like  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  wire  nails,  flat-headed,  counter-checked,  to  keep  in  touch  r«  prices  with  their  New 
York  office. 

2263.  Builders'  Hardware,  etc. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  would  like  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  general  builders'  hardware,  barrel  bolts,  chemicals  for  manufacturers,  and 
engineering  supplies. 

2264.  White  Zinc. — Dutch  import  house  in  Batavia  would  like  its  New  York  office  to 
have  from  Canada  c.i.f.  price  and  small  sample  white  zinc. 

2265.  Tinned  Mattress  Wire. — A  Birmingham  iron  and  steel  merchant  is  in  the  market 
for  original  shipment  of  25  tons  each  of  tinned  mattress  wire  22  B.W.G.  and  23  B.W.G. 
Quotations  free  delivered  Birmingham. 

2266.  Corrugated  Galvanized  Sheets. — A  Bristol  merchant  house  desire  quotations  per 
long  ton  c.i.f.  Avonmouth  in  sterling  for  corrugated  galvanized  sheets  in  lengths  from  4  feet 
to  10  feet,  standard  width  of  2  feet  3  inches.  British  standard  pitch,  all  3  inches,  thickness 
24  B.W.G. 

2267.  Galvanized  Sheeting. — A  firm  in  Batavia  is  interested  in  galvanized  plain  sheeting 
24  B.W.G.    C.i.f.  prices  Batavia,  to  be  given  to  Rotterdam  office. 
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'•.Y»S  l  \       Ikon  Sheeting,  WlBE  Nails.    Hutch  importers  in  Batavia  are  always 

in  marl  i  for  oorrugated  iron  sheeting  and  wire  nails.  Offers  cii.  Batavia  should  be  sent 
to  head  oflice,  Rotterdam. 

2268  Bmbobod  Mouldings.-  A  Liverpool  importer  asks  for  quotations  on  oak,  maho- 
i •  i'  luizt'l  embossed  mouldings. 

2270  Ti  \-  Bl  kDINGS  A  Liverpool  importer  asks  for  quotations  on  quantities  up  to 
UUHH'        oi  turned  oak  or  birch  headings,  in  lots  of  1,000  feet  of  each  pattern. 

227 1  Jveom  w  Turned  Mottldingr. — A  Liverpool  importer  asks  for  quotations  on  the 
above  in  oak  oi  birch,  in  20,000  feet  lots. 

[272  w  Bnt<  m  Powels.-  \  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  the  following,  all 
rises  from  94e-in.  to  l-in.,  and  in  Lengths  from  24  inches  up.  Must  be  true  to  size,  or 
s<  ironed  white  birch,  and  free  from  knots. 

2273  Bpi  -  l  Bun  i'.  A ^ mm.k  and  Ash. — A  London  company  of  timber  importers  wish  to 
get  into  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  spruce,  birch,  maple  and  ash. 

2274  Wrapping  Twine. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  wrapping  twine. 

\ i  i  \ 1 1  \  i 1  m  Latex  Cui-s— Firm  of  British  agents  for  estates  in  Netherlands  East 
Indies  desire  aluminium  latex  cups  for  rubber  estates,  Canada  could  do,  they  say,  nice 
business  at  $22  (Canadian)  per  1.000  c.i.f.  Batavia.  At  present  buying  from  Switzerland 
L*6  gramme,  drawn  aluminium. 

2276  Washing  Soap  (Bars). — A  house  in  Batavia  is  prepared  to  handle  big  trade,  the 
chi  •  Canadian  washing  soap  for  native  trade.  Competition  must  be  met  at  $2  for  45 
pounds  c.i.f.  Batavia.    Sample  and  c.i.f.  price.   This  is  a  big  trade. 

--77.  Folio. — Leadjing  Dutch  merchant  house  in  Batavia  desires  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples 
igainsl  Scandinavia  of  folio,  lined  and  unlined.    Sizes  53/4  and  73/4  kilos  per  ream  of 
sets.    S  imples  and  prices  also  to  head  office,  Rotterdam. 

2278.  Tea  and  Rubber  Chests. — British  plantation  estate  agents  in  Batavia  interested 
it  Canada  can  compete  and  make  to  exact  size. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FIIOM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Melita*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Canadian 
Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  12;  Brant  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  14;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;  Sinasta. 
1:  igera  a-  Webb,  Sept.  18;  Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  18; 
B  wtry,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  25;  Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships. Ltd..  Sept.  26;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  26; 
Iver  Heath,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  30. 

To  Avoxmouth. — Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  15;  Cornishman*,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  22;  Turcoman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept,  22;  Parthenia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  22;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  29;  Oxonian, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  29. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  13. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  9. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Sept.  21.  •  , 

To  Cherbourg  .—Melita*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Antoni  a,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line.  Sept.  15. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Ivar,  Sept.  16;  Helmer  Morch,  Oct.  8;  Gorm, 
Oct.  12 — of  the  Scandinavian- American  Line;  Hickman,  Sprague  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  9. 

To  Glasgow.— Marburn*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;  Cassandra*, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  14;  Marloch*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20; 
Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  21 ;  Metagama*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Sept.  27;  Athenia*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  28. 

To  Hamburg.— Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  18;  Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  25; 
West  Kebar.  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  28;  Iver  Heath,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd, 
Sept.  30.  •  
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To  Havre. — Brant  County,  Sept..  14;  Hastings  County,  Sept.  26 — of  the  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Sept.  11;  Comino,  Sept.  29 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  14;  Salacia,  Cunard 
Line,  Sept.  14;  Doric*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  15;  Montcalm*,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  21 ;  Coracero*,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  21;  Canada*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Sept.  22;  Montrose*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  28;  Regina*, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  29. 

To  London. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  12; 
Antonia*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  15;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept. 
15;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  15;  Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports, 
Ltd.,  Sept.  18;  Verentia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  22;  Bawtry,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Sept.  25;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  26;  Hastings 
County,  Intercontinental  Trasports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  29;   Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  29. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division*,  Sept.  13;  Manchester  Brigade*,  Sept.  20; 
Manchester  Hero*,  Sept.  27 — all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Sept.  14;  Cairntorr,  Sept.  21;  Cairnvalona, 
Sept.  28 — of  the  Thomson  Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia*,  Sept.  15;  Ausonia*,  Sept.  29; 
Andania*,  Oct.  6;  Antonia*,  Oct.  20 — all  of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  14;  Sinasta, 
Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  18;  Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  25;  Hastings  County,  Intercon- 
tinental Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  26;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  28. 

To  Southampton. — Mel;ita*.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Minnedosa*, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  26. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  4;  Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Erroll,  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20 ;  Australind,  Oct.  20. 

To  Wellington,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  11 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide. — Tremeadow,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd., 
Sept.  15. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. — Canadian  Challenger, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  28. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  DeMarara. — Canadian  Squatter,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Sept.  11;  Borden,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  2. 

To  South  Africa. — -New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Sept.  15;  Calumet,  Elder 
Dempster  &  Co.,  Oct.  15;  Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Nov.  15. 

To  South  America. — A  steamer,  Houston  Lines,  Oct.  15. 

To  Levant,  Black  Sea,  India  and  Java  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
during  September. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  Sept.  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France*,  Sept.  15;  Empress 
of  Britain*,  Sept.  22;  Empress  of  Scotland*,  Sept.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Sept.  17,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay. — Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Oct.  3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Lvon  MOUTH.  Canadian  Winner,  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  20;  Cana- 
dian Seigneur,  Dec.  20 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

brpool,  London,  Rotterdam  vnd  Antwerp.— Loch  Katrine*,  end  of  September; 
Drechtdyk*,  middle  of  October;  Loch  Goil*,  early  November;  Dinteldyk*,  late  November; 
Cardiganshire*,  middle  December— all  of  the  Royal  Mail  Sjbeam  Packet  Company. 

To    Liverpool,    London,   Glasgow,   and   Southampton. — Nictheroyt,   late  October; 
tskat,  lau  November;   Narentat,  late  Decembers-all  of  the  Royal  "Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff  (via  Panama  Route)  .—Candidate,  Harrison  Line. 

Ocl  B 

To  BONOLULU,  SUVA,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royai 

Mail  Lino.  Oct.  5. 

[*o  Auckland   AND  Sydney. — Canadian    Inventor,    Canadian    Government  Merchant 

Marine.  Sept.  1">. 

To  Melbourne  AND  Adelaide.— Canadian  Traveller*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 

Marine,  Oct.  i">. 

To   Auckland,   Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 

Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney.— Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 

Line.  Sept.  20. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney'. — Waihemo,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  14. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Sept.  16;  Hakata 
Main.  Nippon  Yusen  Kajsha  Line,  Oct.  9;    Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line, 

»  kJt.  2G. 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe  and  Shanghai  (via  Prince  Rupert). — Canadian  Skirmisher*, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 

Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  3;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Sept.  13;  Achilles,  Oct. 
11;   Philoctetes,  Nov.  2 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shusen  Kaisha 
Line,  Sept.  19;  Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  25. 

From  Victoria 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route). — Orestes,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 

mid-September. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney\ — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  L*ine,  Oct.  6. 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Sept.  27;  Achilles,  Oct. 
25;  Philoctetes,  Nov.  15 — of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20;   Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 

Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Iyo  Maru, 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jackson,  Sept.  11; 
President  Jefferson,  Sept.  23;  President  Grant,  Oct.  5;  President  Madison,  Oct.  17— Admiral 
Oriental  Line. 
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(For  List  oj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  -  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address:   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues^  price  li^t-.  discount  rates,  etc*,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  bj  Canadian  exportersi  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f«oJ>«  Bl  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

Ill « -  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Rentier's  Complete  Phrase  rode. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

IV  \V  r  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista   No.   46,   Buenos  Aires,   Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Australia 

H.  H  R  n.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  St  tart  Bleakney,  08  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColI.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)    Cable  Address,  Can- 

tracom. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  c/o  H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta. 
Address,  Canadian. 


W. 


Italy 

McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica 

R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries    bordering    on    the    Caribbean  sea.) 


Cable  Address., 


on 

Cantracom. 


Cable 


Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,-  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,'  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683 ;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.     Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol'.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 
Norway  and  Denmark 

E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.  E.  BRYAN 

After  a  lengthy  period  of  anxiety  and  suspense,  the  Department  received 
on  Monday,  September  10,  through  the  British  Embassy  at  Tokio,  a  cable  from 
Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama,  which  contained 
the  gratifying  information  that  he  had  survived  the  disastrous  earthquake  that 
took  place  in  that  city  on  September  1.  The  Trade  Commissioner's  office, 
however,  and  all  its  records  have  been  destroyed.  As  had  been  announced  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  Mr.  Bryan  was  on  the  eve  of  a  return  to 
Canada  with  the  view  of  undertaking  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  on  behalf  of 
export  trade  to  Japan.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Bryan  may  now  remain  for  some 
time  in  that  country;  and  meantime  all  communications  for  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner should  be  addressed  care  of  the  British  Embassy,  Tokio,  Japan. 

"REPRESENTATION  IN   BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MARKETS " 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  entitled  Representa- 
tion in  British  and  Foreign  Markets,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  reports 
reprinted  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  is  now  in  the  press  and 
will  shortly  be  published.  Nearly  all  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  field  have 
contributed  to  this  series,  which  is  written  solely  from  the  Canadian  point  of 
view,  and  the  chapters  of  which,  each  dealing  with  a  separate  country,  detail 
the  procedure  that  should  be  adopted  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  desire  to  seek  representation  for  their  products  in  foreign  fields. 

The  priGe  of  this  pamphlet  is  25  cents,  but  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  (on 
request)  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  As  the 
edition  is  strictly  limited,  very  early  application  for  copies  should  be  made  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.  S.  BLEAKNEY'S  FORTHCOMING  VISIT 

TO  CANADA 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  Canada  about  the  end  of  the  current  month  with  a  view 
of  undertaking  a  business  trip  in  the  Dominion  on  behalf  of  export  trade  to 
Belgium.  Canadian  firms  interested  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Bleakney,  or  to  interview  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  may  be  made. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

D  11  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  sends  under 
date  i  September  S,  L92S,  the  following  cable  descriptive  of  financial  and  busi- 
ness conditions  in  Australia:  — 

••  For  .luly.  the  first  month  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  Australian  imports 
amounted  to  I'll  .92 1 .988,  while  exports,  through  seasonable  causes,  amounted 
to  only  £5,381,323.  The  estimated  wool  clip  now  proceeding  will  show  an 
approximate  decrease  of  2f)0,()()()  bales  as  compared  with  last  season,  hence  a 
brisk  market  and  high  prices  are  anticipated.  The  first  auction  sales  are  being 
held  tins  month.  The  cost  of  living  is  not  decreasing;  New  South  Wales  has 
just  increased  the  wage  basis  by  3s.  weekly.  The  first  steamer  carrying  flour, 
biscuits,  canned  meats,  milk  products,  military  and  other  blankets,  clothing. 
i  to.,  is  Leaving  Sydney  September  14  for  Japan;  in  addition  to  the  first  Common- 
wealth grant  of  £60,000,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  states  will  add  separate 
grants;  private  subscriptions  to  Japanese  relief  are  assuming  large  propor- 
bions.  Flour  advanced  £2  per  ton  last  month;  to-day  quotations  are  about 
IT0  10s.  per  short  ton  in  150-pound  sacks  free  aboard;  heavy  demand,  particu- 
larly from  Egypt;  market  firm.  Only  limited  quantities  of  wheat  are  avail- 
able for  export;  quoted  to-day  about  5s.  per  bushel  free  aboard.  Despite 
recent  favourable  rains,  business  is  rather  depressed,  but  improvement  is  looked 
for  with  returning  spring  months." 

MARKET  FOR  FROZEN  SALMON  IN  LIVERPOOL 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  August  24,  1923. — Liverpool  importers  of  Canadian  frozen 
salmon  report  a  most  satisfactory  market  this  season,  one  of  the  best  for  many 
y  ars,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  home  supplies,  the  generally  satisfactory  quality 
of  the  fish  received,  and  active  sales  propaganda  carried  on,  in  special  adver- 
tising of  superior  brands  to  the  trade. 

There  has  been  considerable  competition  from  Newfoundland,  which  has 
sent  forward  fish  of  very  satisfactory  quality  though  recognized  by  the  trade 
to  be  definitely  inferior  to  the  Canadian  product.  This  competition  has  natur- 
ally had  a  lowering  effect  on  prices,  but  has  not  otherwise  affected  the  demand 
for  Canadian  salmon. 

Prices  for  primary  distribution  have  ranged  as  follows;  gutted  silver 
salmon  (Pacific  salmon  sold  during  the  season  from  April  1  to  June  30),  9d.  to 
lid.  per  pound;  steelheads  (Pacific),  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  pound;  New  Brunswick 
salmon  (sold  during  the  season  from  July  1  to  September  15),  lid.  to  Is.  Id. 
per  pound;  Newfoundland  salmon  (same  season  as  New  Brunswick),  9d.  to 
lid.  per  pound. 

Importers  interviewed  are  of  the  opinion  that  frozen  salmon  is  making 
steady7  headway  on  the  market,  though  handicapped  in  satisfying  the  consumer 
by  deteriorations  in  quality  due  to  lack  of  understanding  of  the  best  methods 
of  de-freezing.  No  progress  has  been  made  in  creating  a  demand  for  this  pro- 
duct during  the  English  off-season,  when  it  would  not  suffer  from  competition 
with  English  and  Scotch  fresh  salmon.  The  English  consumer  does  not  use 
salmon  in  the  grilled  form,  which  would  permit  its  addition  to  the  menu  during 
the  colder  autumn  and  winter  months,  but  serves  it  almost  altogether  cold,  as 
a  summer  dish.  When  the  British  salmon  season  therefore  closes  on  September 
1,  the  demand  goes  off  suddenly,  and  only  very  limited  quantities  can  be  sold. 
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For  frozen  halibut,  which  has  come  forward  in  fair  quantities  in  the  past, 
there  is  little  demand,  as  English  halibut  is  offered  in  fair  quantities  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  considerable  quantities  are  also  imported  in  the  fresh  state 
from  Norway. 

OYSTERS 

Before  the  war,  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  oysters  were  imported 
annually  from  the  Long  Island  district,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Liverpool 
imported  about  20,000  barrels  of  2  cwt.  each  annually  during  the  season  from 
October  to  April.  About  90  per  cent  of  these  were  imported  for  relaying  and 
fattening  for  use  during  the  summer  season. 

Of  late,  however,  American  oysters  have  reached  a  prohibitive  price,  and 
have  been  replaced  to  some  extent  by  French  and  Portuguese  importations, 
which  are  inferior  in  quality.  Liverpool  importers  therefore  inquire  whether 
Canada  is  in  a  position  to  supply  an  oyster  of  the  Blue  Point  or  East  River 
type,  that  would  meet  their  requirements.  They  should  be  packed  in  barrels 
containing  2  cwt.,  and  the  size  should  be  such  as  to  run  1,000  to  1,200  to  the 
barrel.  (See  Trade  Inquiries  published  in  No.  1018,  page  180,  and  in  this  issue, 
page  425.) 

THE  LIVERPOOL  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  August  16,  1923. — The  primary  distribution  of  rubber  goods  is 
strongly  centralized  in  London,  and  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  business  in  this  territory  are  therefore  not  as  great  as  in  those  more 
important  centres. 

The  war  gave  a  great  -impetus  to  transatlantic  competition  in  rubber  goods, 
especially  in  rubber  tires  and  footwear,  and  enabled  Canadian  and  American 
firms  to  work  up  a  considerable  business  in  many  lines,  but  British  manufac- 
turers have  made  great  strides  forward  since  the  Armistice,  are  very  aggressive 
in  their  efforts  to  meet  competition,  and  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  drop 
in  prices  following  the  return  of  more  normal  conditions  of  production.  They 
have  also,  of  course,  the  great  initial  advantage  of  being  on  the  spot,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supervise  closely  the  organization  of  distribution  throughout  the  country 
on  an  intensive  scale,  to  study  at  first  hand  market  requirements  and  tendencies, 
to  render  stocks  available  at  short  notice,  and  to  carry  on  extensive  advertising. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  can  only  hope  to  compete  against  such  decided 
advantages  on  an  increasing  scale  by  adopting  some  form  of  branch  organiza- 
tion, or  at  least  by  making  use  of  a  resident  agent  carrying  stocks  and  strongly 
supported  by  his  principals.  A  certain  amount  of  business,  however,  is  possible 
in  such  lines  as  footwear,  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  miscellaneous  specialties 
direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

rubber  tires 

This  subject  has  been  so  extensively  treated  in  recent  reports  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  989  and  997)  that  there  is  little  that  can 
usefully  be  added.  The  principal  factors  in  this  line  are  the  Michelin  and  the 
Dunlop  companies,  which  are  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy,  in 
which  exchange  conditions  have  placed  the  former  in  a  position  of  considerable 
advantage  and  enabled  it  to  secure  a  very  large  percentage  of  replacement 
business,  which,  in  view  of  the  close  relations  between  British  car  and  tire 
manufacturers,  presents  the  main  opportunity  for  transatlantic  trade.  American 
tires  have  also  a  good  foothold  on  the  market. 
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Strenuous  competition  conditions  and  rednetions  in  the  cost  of  production 
have  reeuHed  in  considerable  drops  in  price  since  1921,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
Following  comparisons  of  retail  prices  in  October,  1921,  and  July,  1923: — 

1921  1923 

£    s.  d.  £    s.  d. 

815  x  105  nun  4    7     2   9  5     3  9 

$20  x  HO  mm   8   19   9  6   10  6 

33  in.  x  4i  in   11    15   0  7   17  0 

Other  popular  sizes  are  now  selling  retail  as  follows: — 

£  s.  d. 

710  x  90  nun   3  7  g 

700  x  80  nun  "  '*        "  "  2  18  0 

760  x  90  nun   3  jg  3 

32  in.  x  3*  in  \\  3  18  g 

30  in.  x  3i  in   3  18  9 

30  in.  x  3  in   3  2  9 

The  dealer  Is  usually  allowed  15  per  cent  and  sometimes  20  per  cent  off 
these  prices. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Canvas  Rubber  Shoes. — There  is  a  steady  demand  for  canvas  rubber-soled 
3ho<  3,  either  for  uynmasium  use  or  for  use  at  the  seaside.  The  cheaper  qualities 
arc  supplied  by  British  manufacturers,  and  offer  small  opportunity  for  over- 
seas  competition,  but  the  better  grades  are  largely  imported  from  the  United 
State-  and  Canada.  The  preference  in  connection  with  these  higher  quality 
•  -  for  tennis  use  is  for  those  all  white,  both  rubber  and  canvas.  Brown  with 
black  soles  are  not  in  demand.  Retail  prices  of  the  cheaper  shoe  are  Is.  lid. 
for  children's  sizes  and  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  lid.  for  men's  and  women's  sizes.  Retail 
prices  for  the  higher  class  of  all-white  canvas  rubber,  shoes  are  men's  5s.  lid., 
women's  4s.  lid.,  and  children's  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  lid. 

A  serious  competitor  of  the  ordinary  canvas  rubber-soled  shoe  has  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  a  shoe  soled  with  crepe  rubber,  which  has  splendid  wearing 
qualities  and  is  attaining  wide  popularity.  A  particularly  cheap  form  of  this 
for  beach  purposes  sells  as  low  as  Is.  3d.  for  children's  sizes  and  Is.  lOd.  to  2s. 
for  adults.  A  better  class  of  crepe-soled  shoe  is  sold  at  3s.  lid.  for  men's  sizes 
and  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  for  women's.  The  crepe  sole  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
leather  golf  shoes  selling  at  25s.  to  26s.  and  to  the  buckskin  tennis  shoe  selling 
at  21s.  to  25s.  Liverpool  dealers  anticipate  considerable  developments  along 
this  line,  and  expect  that  next  year  a  good-quality  crepe  rubber  shoe  will  be 
placed  on  the  market  that  will  be  a  strong  rival  to  the  best  all-white  rubber 
atlantic  product.  These  crepe-rubber  shoes  are  all  produced  by  British 
manufacturers. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  inquiry  of  a  Liverpool  firm  for  quotations  on 
100,000  canvas  rubber  shoes,  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1022  (September  1,  1923),  page  339. 

RUBBER  OVERSHOES 

A  certain  demand  exists  for  rubber  overshoes,  and  they  are  regularly  stocked 
by  dealers,  but  they  are  much  less  regularly  used  than  in  Canada,  and  in  the 
main  by  women  and  children.  The  preference  is  strong  for  the  storm  over 
shape,  and  there  is  not  much  call  for  the  plain  type.  Women's  storm  foot-holds 
covering  the  front  of  the  foot  only  are  in  demand,  as  also  rubber-soled  strap 
sandals  for  women  and  children.  There  is  also  a  small  demand  for  cloth-topped 
snow  boots. 
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WELLINGTONS 

Curiously  enough,  in  a  country  of  practically  snowless  winters,  and  in  view 
of  use  in  fully  paved  cities,  Wellingtons  are  worn  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
women  and  children,  and  are  generally  preferred  to  rubbers,  children's  sizes 
retailing  at  10s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  and  women's  at  15s.  6d.  The  British  manufac- 
turer is  well  equipped  to  supply  this  demand,  but ,  considerable  quantities  are 
imported. 

Knee  and  full-thigh  boots  are  also  used  by  men,  but  large  Government 
surplus  stocks  have  until  recently  been  a  large  factor  in  supplying  the  demand. 
These,  however,  are  now  exhausted,  and  dealers  have  expressed  interest  in 
importations.  For  dock  work,  rubber  boots  with  leather  soles  are  called  for, 
and  one  Liverpool  firm,  having  found  it  difficult  to  procure  supplies  of  the  type 
required,  has  been  importing  rubber  "  shells  " — that  is  the  rubber  tops,  to  be 
fitted  with  rubber  soles  here. 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

Reel  hose  is  manufactured  by  English  makers,  but  imported  seamless  hose 
is  said  to  be  superior,  the  United  States  doing  an  important  business  in  this 
line.  Coils  250  feet  to  500  feet  long  are  asked  for,  preferably  250  feet,  and  of 
diameter  sizes  4-inch,  f-inch,  and  1-inch. 

Transatlantic  insertion  rubber  is  in  good  request,  and  is  quoted  at  8d.  to 
9d.  per  pound  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  but  slow  deliveries  are  complained  of.  A  dis- 
advantage in  connection  with  American  insertion  rubber  is  that  it  is  usually 
dark  in  colour,  and  English  contracts  usually  specify  white  or  drab.  The  usual 
thickness  is  TVinch  or  ^-inch.  The  demand  for  this  rubber  is  said  to  be  lessen- 
ing, owing  to  the  competition  of  compressed  asbestos  jointing. 

HOT-WATER  BOTTLES 

Hot-water  bottles  are  a  line  largely  imported  from  the  United  States,  and 
in  which  Canada  should  be  able  to  compete.  The  English  preference  is  for 
white  rubber.  Importers  buy  at  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  pound,  and  prices  to  retailer 
of  the  popular  sizes  are  as  follows:  14-inch  by  10-inch,  6s.;  12-inch  by  10-inch, 
5s.  4d.;  12-inch  by  8-inch,  4s.  8d.;  10-inch  by  8-inch,  4s. 

RUBBER  GLOVES 

Canadian  rubber  gloves  have  made  some  headway  on  the  market,  and  con- 
siderable business  is  also  done  in  this  line  by  the  United  States.  The  sizes  of 
surgical  gloves  most  required  are  from  6-2-inch  to  9-inch,  varying  by  ^-inch 
sizes.  A  high-quality  imported  glove  in  very  strong  demand  is  sold  at  a  cost 
to  the  wholesaler  of  28s.  a  dozen  for  smooth  and  32s.  a  dozen  for  rough.  A 
cheaper  grade  costs  19s.  per  dozen  for  smooth  and  22s.  6d.  per  dozen  for  rough. 

SUMMARY  IN  CONCLUSION 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  rubber  tires,  but  strenuous  competition  must  be 
met,  and  no  business  can  be  hoped  for  without  adequate  organization,  the 
carrying  of  heavy  stocks,  and  expensive  propaganda;  in  rubber  footwear  there 
is  a  good  opening,  especially  for  the  higher  grades  of  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes, 
for  rubber  overshoes  and  Wellingtons,  and  while  British  competition  is  growing 
in  keenness,  imported  goods  have  a  high  reputation  on  the  market;  some  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  competition  exists  for  various  lines  of  mechanical  goods, 
hose,  rubber  packing,  etc.;  there  is  considerable  promise  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  rubber  specialties  such  as  rubber  gloves,  hot-water  bottles,  etc.,  and 
prospects  of  development  in  connection  with  the  growing  demand  for  rubber 
domestic  and  sanitary  appliances. 
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THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  BERMUDAS 

Tkm>i:  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 
I.  Iiilrothu'tory 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  23,  1923.— The  Bermudas,  consisting  of  about  360 
coral  dots  in  the  southern  Atlantic,  in  the  approximate  latitude  of  Savannah, 
( ioorgia.  l>77  miles  from  New  York  and  755  miles  from  Halifax,  came  under 
British  control  early  in  the1  seventeenth  century.  The  plural  spelling  is  really 
misleading;  for  all  purposes,  the  Bermudas  are  an  island  about  twelve  miles 
long,  containing  something  over  12,000  acres,  of  which  4,000  are  arable,  sup- 
porting  population  of  about  20,000,  of  which  roughly  one-third  are  Caucasian 
m  origin.  This  population  is  augmented  during  the  winter  season  by  over 
20,000  American  tourists,  and  about  these  visitors  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  com- 
:  rcial  activity  of  the  colony  revolves.  Bermuda's  only  other  source  of  revenue 
very  high-class  and  remunerative  trade  in  winter  vegetables  with  New 

York. 

Politically,  the  status  of  the  Bermudas  is  different  from  the  West  Indian 
n  colonies;  the  Bermudas  are  an  Admiralty  station,  with  a  service 
i  rnor  and  representative  Government,  although  with  a  somewhat  limited 
franchise.  Geographically,  the  islands  are  seven  degrees  north  of  Nassau,  four- 
teen degrees  north  of  any  other  of  the  British  West  Indies.  In  a  business  sense, 
Bermuda  is  northern  and  not  tropical.  Ethnically,  the  colony  is  essentially 
white,  and  the  nego  is  much  less  indigenous  than  in  the  British  West  Indies; 
white  immigration  is  in  progress,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  prestige  in  manual 
labour  by  whites.  There  is  no  debt  in  this  colony,  its  purchasing  power  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  productivity,  and  an  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is 
sufficient  to  cover  Bermuda's  needs,  even  though  her  expenditures  on  many 
counts  are  very  much  higher  than  other  colonies  have  undertaken  to  date. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  two  legs  of  Bermuda's  economic  structure — the  tourist  trade  and  the 
American  demand  for  winter  vegetables — are  well  exploited;  and  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  Bermuda's  present  prosperity  to  be  continuous.  The 
proximity  to  New  York  has  been  capitalized,  and  a  British  steamship  company 
has  been  linked  up  with  the  development  of  the  colony  through  a  subsidized 
service  in  return  for  considerable  hotel  and  other  investments.  A  capable  board 
of  control,  financed  by  the  colony,  keeps  Bermuda  in  competition  with  other 
resorts  for  winter  traffic — a  trade  that  has  returned  handsome  dividends  since 
the  war. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  Bermuda  has  been  supplying  New 
York  with  winter  vegetables,  and  this  trade — as  carefully  fostered  as  the  tourist 
—shows  really  remarkable  returns  in  view  of  the  sparseness  of  the  soil, 
the  limited  arable  acreage,  and  the  shortage  and  high  wages  of  labour.  The 
industry  is  well  organized  and  standardized.    All  produce  is  shipped  under 

rnment  inspection,  which  constitutes  a  guarantee  of  quality,  and  arrange- 
ments  are  under  way  for  the  licensing  of  dealers  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  competition  and  standardizing  prices. 

As  reflex  to  the  presence  of  a  very  large  colony  of  free-spending  transients, 
and  with  the  entire  food  production  of  the  colony  drained  away  to  a  high- 
priced  and  exotic  market,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Bermuda  a  colony  of 
high  wages,  equally  high  buying  power,  labour  shortage,  and  extremely  high 
foodstuffs  prices.    Very  little  of  the  colony's  food  requirements  are  produced 
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locally.  In  addition,  80  per  cent  of  the  vegetable  farmers  are  tenants;  many 
are  under  mortgage;  rentals  are  as  high  as  returns;  and  the  labouring  popula- 
tion to  some  extent  has  been  spoiled  with  easy  tourist  money.  Transportation 
facilities  and  proximity  to  New  York  are  the  key  factors  in  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  Bermuda. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  BERMUDAN  DEMAND 

The  fact  that  both  businesses  of  Bermuda  are  luxury  businesses  determines 
the  quality  and  extent  of  Bermudan  imports.  The  per  capita  consumption  is 
very  high  in  volume  and  almost  equally  high  in  quality.  Very  high-priced 
foodstuffs  go  out,  and  almost  equally  expensive  foodstuffs  return.  In  clothing, 
the  poorest  labourer  emulates  the  tourist;  he  sees  well-dressed  people  about 
him,  and  manages  to  dress  well  himself.  Bare  feet  are  rare;  the  shirt  and 
hosiery  imports,  perhaps  the  two  best  indexes  of  the  clothing  demand,  are 
easily  100  per  cent  above  Jamaica  in  quality,  and  although  the  imports  for 
Bermudan  consumption  are  high-class,  yet  the  imports  for  tourist  consump- 
tion are  immensely  higher.  The  result  is  that  the  tourist  demand  and  the  local 
demand  react  upon  each  other  to  make  Bermuda's  imports  very  high  in  quality, 
to  make  the  colony  an  e|asy  market  to  sell,  and  to  make  the  business  com- 
munity less  competitive  and  more  tolerant  than  any  area  in  the  British  West 
Indies. 

BUYING  METHODS 

The  indent  agent  is  an  integral  factor  in  Bermuda's  supply  system. 
Barring  foodstuffs,  there  is  not  enough  business  accruing  in  many  lines  to  sup- 
port a  local  representative,  and  firms  prefer  to  send  the  run  of  their  orders, 
particularly  for  the  local  demand,  to  old-established  New  York  and  London 
connections  who  can  be  trusted  to  provide  the  proper  goods.  However,  the 
extreme  qualities  in  demand  for  the  tourist  trade  necessitate  individual  buying, 
and  those  importers  who  cater  largely  to  the  visitors  send  representatives 
abroad  each  year  to  purchase  their  stock  of  specialties  for  the  ensuing  season. 
Such  representatives  place  a  very  fair  share  of  the  year's  business  on  each  trip. 
In  order,  therefore,  for  Canada  to  enter  as  a  source  of  supply,  some  method  of 
routing  these  buyers  through  Canada  must  be  devised.  (In  this  latter  connec- 
tion the  very  considerable  interest  taken  by  Bermuda  in  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  might  afford  an  opportunity  for  interesting  Bermudan  purchasers 
in  Canadian  offers.) 

The  purchasing  of  foodstuffs  is  firmly  linked  to  New  York  by  the  inclusion 
of  Bermuda  in  the  domestic  routes  of  many  New  York  grocery  salesmen. 
Halifax  is  New  York's  rival  through  long  connection.  One  therefore  finds 
Halifax  supplying  staples  and  New  York  specialties.  Canada's  showing,  in 
view  of  such  active  American  competition,  is  really  astonishing;  almost  one- 
quarter  of  all  imports  into  Bermuda  are  Canadian  in  origin,  in  spite  of  lack  of 
preference  and  slightly  inferior  transportation  facilities.  Nevertheless,  both 
because  of  traditional  quality  and  also  because  the  American  tourist  does  not 
want  to  buy  American  goods  away  from  home,  Great  Britain  is  a  logical  source 
of  supply  for  Bermuda,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  percentage  of  this 
colony's  trade  will  eventually  revert  to  the  Mother  Country. 

DISTRIBUTION 

There  is  only  one  distribution  centre  in  the  Bermudas,  which  is  the  capital, 
and  practically  no  wholesalers.  Nevertheless,  the  retail  trade  is  much  more 
specialized  than  is  usual  in  such  a  small  centre.  Because  original  Bermudan  immi- 
gration was  military  and  naval  rather  than  commercial,  the  embryo  of  business 
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in  tin-  colony  lias  always  been  the  small  shop  rather  than  the  great  merchant; 
there  are  no  genera)  merchant  houses  as  in  other  ports  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
retail  t  rade  1-  restricted  and  seasonal;  in  only  two  instances  is  it  connected 
n  activities;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  stable,  revolves  safely  on  limited 
capita]  and  makes  fairly  brisk  and  regular  turnovers  with  moderate  overhead 
i\»t<.  l'Yw  opportunities  present  themselves  for  speculation,  and  therefore 
tl  i  re  i-  little  overstocking  and  consequent  embarrassment.  The  fifty-four  firms 
who  comprise  the  competent  distributors  of  Bermuda  (a  list  of  these  firms  and 
accompanying  information  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  [ntelligenoe  Service,  Ottawa)  probably  represent  as  sound  and 
satisfactory  retail  connections  as  could  be  found  in  any  export  field  in  which 
Canada  is  interested. 

In  addition  bo  the  retail  trade,  there  are  about  ten  reliable  manufacturers' 
representatives  and  commission  houses  in  Bermuda  who  possess  a  good  entree 

e  local  trade,  and  who  may  be  expected  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  local 
business  for  any  lines  which  they  accept.  These  brokers  are  largely  concerned 
with  foodstuffs,  as  this  is  the  only  trade  which  offers  sufficient  scope  for  exten- 
di ve  Belling  in  this  colony.  It  is  questionable  if  hardware,  dry  goods  or  specialty 
lines  should  be  placed  with  agents  in  Bermuda,  except  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstanees.  In  these  latter  lines,  the  agent  must  compete  with  indent  houses, 
travellers,  and  local  buyers  abroad  for  a  comparatively  small  business  in  any 
one  line.  For  lines  other  than  foodstuffs  (which  may  be  placed  with  local  agents 
with  satisfactory  results)  there  is  only  one  way  to  cover  Bermuda  satisfactorily. 
Specialty  lines  should  be  entrusted  to  a  traveller  covering  the  West  Indies. 
(Each  season  shows  a  greater  number  of  Canadian  salesmen  filling  in  the  slack 
winter  period  with  a  West  Indian  trip.)  When  a  traveller  introduces  a  line  in 
Bermuda  he  has  three  courses  open  to  him: — 

(1)  To  go  without  .local  representation,  and  to  sell  a  year's  supply  on  his 
m  ;tM>nal  trip. 

1 2  i  To  place  the  line  with  a  Bermudan  commission  house. 

1 3 1  To  place  the  line  with  a  Bermudan  retailer  who  will  stock  the  line,  or 
to  plac  e  it  with  a  commission  house  and  offer  one  or  two  retailers  an  overriding 
commission  to  stock  the  line  during  the  introductory  period. 

i  A  list  of  responsible  commission  houses  in  Bermuda,  together  with  further 
information  upon  them,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.) 

STEAMSHIP  CONNECTIONS 

Bermuda  is  one  of  the  best  served  isolated  colonies  in  the  world  in  the 
matter  of  steamship  services.  The  subsidized  Furness-Withy  service  brings 
the  colony  within  forty-eight  hours  of  New  York  twice  a  week;  during  the 
tourist  season  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Pac*ket  Company  operate  a  fast  ship  weekly 
from  the  same  port.  Although  Bermuda  is  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Canada- 
West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  she  participates  in  the  steamship  advantages  of 
treaty,  and  secures  a  fortnightly  subsidized  service  from  Halifax  as  well 
as  a  three-weekly  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  service  from  the 
Maritime  ports  or  Montreal,  according  to  the  season.  The  weak  leg  of  her 
steamship  connections  is  towards  the  Mother  Country;  a  monthly  service  each 
way  is  her  sole  link,  except  for  a  considerable  number  of  free-route  vessels 
which  enter  this  Southern  Atlantic  cross-roads  on  their  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  the  Pacific.  At  the  moment,  Bermuda  is  somewhat  exercised  by  the 
high  freight  rates  on  shipments  from  Canada. 
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ADVERTISING 

The  market  is  really  not  large  enough  in  any  single  item  to  warrant  exten- 
sive advertising,  and  consequently  the  majority  of  advertising  appearing  in  the 
daily  paper  (a  small,  well-edited  daily  of  about  forty  columns)  is  protective  in 
intent.  Except  for  introductory  advertising,  the  impact  of  newspaper  publicity 
will  be  limited.  Outdoor  advertising  is  very  properly  frowned  upon,  as  the 
unspoiled  beauty  of  the  colony  is  a  major  asset  in  the  tourist  business.  Retail 
fixtures  will  have  only  a  limited  appeal,  as  Bermuda  shops  fall  into  two  classes: 
a  select  few  that  are  too  spick-and-span  to  tolerate  advertising,  and  a  much 
larger  number  which  are  too  full  of  goods  to  afford  display  space.  Any  adver- 
tising that  is  undertaken  should  be  designed  for  consumers  and  not  for  the 
trade,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  few  foodstuffs  such  as  flour,  which  are 
locally  represented.  Even  in  such  staples  the  value  of  advertising  would  be 
questionable.  As  noted  heretofore,  Bermudan  distributors  are  free  buyers,  and 
will  consider  any  specialty  or  new  line  without  lessening  their  appreciation  of 
the  old.  One  of  the  largest  importers  stated  that  he  always  purchased  a  little 
from  every  traveller  that  came  along. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  BERMUDA'S  COMMERCE 

Imports 

1920  1921  1922 

Foodstuffs  (including  liquors)   £  751,279         ....         f  612,268         ....         f  660,613 
Manufactured  articles — 


1.  Textiles   139,986         ....  156,180         ....  133,427 

2.  Metal   goods   83,306         ....  135,226         ....  116,628 

3.  Other  goods   439,679         ....  436,566         ....  335,299 


Total   £1,414,250         ....         £1,340,240         ....  £1,266,696 


Classification  by  Origin  of  Imports 

1920  %  1921  %  1922  % 

United   Kingdom  £  271,708  19.2  £  351,289  26.2        £  366,072  28.9 

Canada                                       338,166  23.9  4  221,152  16.5  200,850  15.8 

British  West  Indies                        59,685  4.0  18,150  1.3  19,885  1.5 

United  States                              742,725  52.4  749,188  55.8  679,019  53.7 

Other  countries                               1,966    461    870   


Total   £1,414,250         ....         £1,340,240         ....  £1,266,696 


Exports 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom  .........        ....  £  2,796 

Canada  [£      5,893         ....  £      3,622  ....  11,171 

British  West  Indies                        14,710         ....  8,433  ....  7,818 

United  States                               245,265         ....  212,571  ....  211,511 


Total   £  265,868         ....         £  224,626         ....         £  233,296 


STATISTICS  OF  COMMERCE 

Bermuda  imports  goods  to  the  value  of  about  £1,250,000  yearly,  all  for 
local  consumption.  With  a  population  of  little  over  20,000,  this  is  at  the  rate 
of  £65  per  capita — an  abnormally  high  import  when  compared  with  £2  per 
capita  in  Jamaica  and  £17  per  capita  in  the  very  prosperous  Bahamas.  To 
balance  this  huge  import,  exports  amount  to  about  £250,000  annually,  leaving 
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a  full  £1. 000,000  of  outgoing  revenue,  not  to  mention  capital  increases,  to  be 
found  from  the  tourist  trade.    The  marked  reliance  of  Bermuda  upon  the  tourist 

traffic  is  unmistakeable. 

A  second  interesting  point  is  the  extremely  high  percentage  of  foodstuffs 
imported  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  the  exports  of  this  colony  are  all 
foodstuffs,  it  i<  certain  that  under  no  condition  would  Bermuda  be  self- 
supporting,  and  that  the  only  basis  for  prosperity  lies  in  some  exotic  business 
which  is  not  dependent  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  colony. 

ORIGIN  OF  IMPORTS 

The  statistics  of  the  last  three  years  by  countries  of  origin  show  Canada's 
loss  balancing  the  Mother  Country's  gain,  and  the  United  States  maintaining 
a  stable  position,  continuing  to  supply  almost  precisely  one-half  of  all  Ber- 
muda"- requirements.  As  stated  heretofore,  Great  Britain's  recovery  was  to 
be  expected,  and  will  probably  continue  until  at  least  40  per  cent  of  Bermuda's 
imports  are  from  home.  Canada's  loss  likewise  was  to  be  expected,  as  the 
quarter  of  the  trade  that  Canada  held  in  1921  represented  certain  war  heritages 
which  had  accrued  to  her  as  the  most  convenient  source  of  supply.  The 
proximity  of  Xew  York  and  the  lack  of  preference  should  hold  Canada  sta- 
tionary at  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  or  somewhat  less  than  she 
obtains  in  the  preferential  colonies.  The  United  States  stand  to  lose  a  small 
percentage  to  Great  Britain  annually  for  a  few  years,  particularly  in  hardware 
and  iron  and  steel  goods;  the  United  Kingdom  is  asserting  a  marked  pre- 
dominance in  the  West  Indies  at  present  in  metals  and  metal  manufactures.  In 
future.  Bermuda  will  probably  divide  80.  per  cent  of  her  requirements  equally 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  leaving  15  per  cent  for 
Canada  with  only  fractional  purchases  elsewhere. 

exports 

The  export  figures  show  little  interest  in  Bermuda's  products  by  countries 
other  than  the  United  States.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  in  the  last  recorded 
year  Canada  tripled  her  takings  from  this  colony,  and  that  the  United  Kingdom 
entered  for  the  first  time  as  a  purchaser.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  exports  were  really  re-exports,  and  were  not  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  Bermuda.  (Indeed,  each  year  a  considerable  portion  of  Bermuda's 
exports  are  re-exports.  Out  of  the  Canadian  total  for  1922,  £3,935  were 
re-exports;  and  out  of  the  United  States  total  £44,492  were  re-exports.) 

As  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  by  Bermuda  to  enlarge,  her  Canadian 
sales,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  be  successful,  and  that  something  more  than 
a  fractional  percentage  will  be  shown  by  Canada  in  the  future. 

AERIAL  SERVICES  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  writes 
under  date  August  2,  1923,  that  commercial  air  services  are  now  in  regular 
operation  in  Western  Queensland  and  in  West  Australia.  The  service  in  the 
latter  is  carried  on  by  a  company  which  has  a  Government  contract  for  the 
aerial  transmission  of  mails,  passengers  and  light  freight.  It  is  subsidised  to 
the  extent  of  £25,000  per  annum,  payable  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  for  each 
mile  actually  flown  with  mails.  During  the  period  of  its  operation  a  distance 
of  180.000  miles  has  been  covered  and  approximately  200,000  letters  carried  in 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  passengers. 
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THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  BAHAMAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

{Subjoined  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
trade  in  the  Bahamas,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in  the  last 
issue,  No.  1023.] 

Foodstuffs 

The  imports  of  foodstuffs  during  the  last  five  recorded  years  were  as 
follows: — 

1917  1918  1919  1920  1921 

£248,024  £188,953  £238,283  £329,913  £197,072 

The  1921  figures  reflect  the  break  in  prices,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the 
extensive  emigration  to  the  Florida  coast;  it  is  almost  certain  that  continuously 
increasing  volumes  of  foodstuffs  are  being  consumed  in  the  Bahamas. 

There  are  thirteen  firms  of  first-class  standing  engaged  in  the  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  in  and  from  Nassau,  and  there  are  eight  other  firms  of  good  standing 
but  doing  a  lesser  volume  of  business.  Of  these  twenty-one,  all  are  retailers  and 
not  more  than  a  half  dozen  are  engaged  continuously  in  the  out-island  trade. 
There  are  three  or  four  reliable  foodstuffs  brokers  who  can  place  business  with 
these  firms.  (A  list  of  these  reliable  houses  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa). 


AERATED  WATERS 

The  demand  is  restricted  to  New  Providence  and  will  only  increase  with 
increased  tourist  traffic.  A  local  factory  manufactures  about  300  dozen  minerals 
and  sweetened  beverages  each  week,  and  the  remaining  trade  is  supplied  by  a 
limited  import  of  standard  American  and  British  lines,  all  of  which  come  through 
New  York.  Of  this  latter  trade,  very  fine  qualities  such  as  Cantrell  &  Coch- 
rane's  ginger  ale  and  White  Rock  mineral  water  have  perhaps  the  largest  sales. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  sparkling  cider,  an  excellent  tourist  beverage, 
should  try  to  place  trial  orders  in  the  Bahamas. 


BEERS 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Ale,  beers,  porters  and  stout  ..  Gals.      2,536  4,752  15,370  23,032  43,496 

Value     £  530  £1,321  £6,126  £8,299  £14,750 

Malt  beverages  are  a  limited  trade  in  the  Bahamas.  Standard  lines  of 
British  ales  and  lagers  have  moderate  success,  and  a  Canadian  blonde  beer 
is  excellently  regarded.  The  total  trade  of  the  colony  will  run  into  500  cases 
(6-dozen  pints  to  the  case)  of  beer  and  stout  per  month;  it  is  not  much,  but  the 
business  is  growing  and  should  be  sought  before  the  competition  of  cheap 
German  beers  become  too  marked. 


BISCUITS 


1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Biscuits,    common   Bbls.      292  608  452  573  896 

Value    £472  £1,136  £1,029  £  814  £1,188 

Biscuits,   fancy  Value     ....  699  1.269  1,296  2,673 


There  is  a  good  sale  for  soda  crackers  in  the  Bahamas,  both  in  Nassau  and 
in  the  out-islands.  American  sodas  manufactured  in  Jacksonville  obtain  the 
bulk  of  orders,  although  one  or  two  shops  stock  Canadian  4-lb  tins  and  push 
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their  Bale.  These  Jacksonville  biscuits  are  packed  in  green  tins  with  screw 
tops  very  similar  to  Canadian  carbide  tins,  with  18£  pounds  of  biscuits  net  to 
each  container.  A  charge  of  50  cents  is  made  for  each  container,  but  the  value 
oi  this  moisture-proof  package  is  so  marked  that  the  charge  is  willingly  borne. 

b  container  represents  the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of  keeping  bulk 
supplies  crisp  in  the  tropics.  In  addition,  18-lb.  boxes  are  furnished  from  the 
same  source,  largely  for  the  out -island  trade,  but  these  are  not  so  popular.  For 
-mailer  containers  the  demand  must  be  developed. 

8we<  t  biscuits  sell  fairly  well  in  Nassau,  but  there  is  little  trade  beyond  this 
centre.  The  National  Biscuil  Co.  has  a  large  percentage  of  the  business  and 
use  the  small  wax-paper  containers  successfully2.  The  standard  British  lines  are 
not  as  noticeable  here  as  in  the  other  colonies.  One  line  of  Canadian  sweet 
biscuits  sells  very  well  and  is  highly  esteemed. 

BUTTER 

1018              1919  1920  1921  1922 

Butler  Lbs.      33.150            45,854  59,957  99,723  146,253 

Value      £3,755           £7,133  £7,497  £11,154  £12,872 

There  is  a  good  winter  trade  in  high-quality  butter  and  practically  no 
summer  tra.de  at  all.  The  winter  trade  is  largely  supplied  from  Miami,  twenty- 
four  hours  away.  Creamery  butter  from  the  Southern  States  sells  at  an  average 
price  of  about  50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  Miami.  There  is  practically  no  butter 
coming  from  New  York  due  to  the  high  storage  rate  of  75  cents  per  cubic  foot 
from  that  port.  As  the  Bahamas  are  only  five  days  from  Canadian  winter 
ports,  Canadian  creamery  butters  should  be  able  to  compete  with  the  present 
supplies,  and  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  business. 

A  certain  amount  of  tinned  butter  is  sold  throughout  the  year  to  the  out- 
ports,  but  this  business  is  not  extensive.  Canadian,  Dutch  and  Danish  butters 
were  noted  in  1-,  2-  and  28-lb.  containers.  Of  these,  the  Dutch  butter  was 
favoured. 

It  was  curious  to  find  Australian  tub  butter  in  the  Bahamas,  but  it  was 
there  and  very  popular.  One  or  two  dealers  stated' that  in  the  future  they 
would  handle  no  other  butter  if  regular  shipments  of  Australian  56-lb.  boxes 
could  be  obtained  from  London.  This  butter  is  a  shade  lighter  in  colour  than 
Canadian  tub  butters,  but  is  of  excellent  flavour,  endurance  and  packing. 

CHEESE 

J918              1919  1920  1921  1922 

Cheese  Lbs.     114,658           26,338  33,910  58,609  75,562 

Value        £911            £2,102  £2,882  £3,154  £4,203 

There  is  good  cheese  business  with  the  Bahaman  out-ports.  Cheese  is 
almost  a  staple  demand.  The  supplies  of  cheese  come  from  Miami  at  present, 
packed  five  in  a  barrel  in  21-,  23-  and  24-lbs.  weight.  One  or  two  of  the  large 
American  packers  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  this  trade,  shipping  from 
their  southern  cold  storage  plants  via  Miami.  This  cheese  is  not  up  to  the  best 
Canadian  quality;  the  writer  inspected  many  which  were  almost  doughy  in 
texture.  They  are  bright  in  colour  and  are  said  to  endure  well.  There  are  no 
Continental  cheese  or  specialty  cheeses  of  any  importance,  and  this  staple  trade 
might  easily  be  secured  by  Canadian  shippers  through  the  supply  of  a  superior 
grade  of  cheese. 

CODFISH 

1920  1921/  1922 

Fish,  dried  or  salted  Lbs.      19,402  36,452  43,205 

Value        £847  £538  £691 

The  out-islands  of  the  Bahamas  live  by  their  nets,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  codfish  sales  are  negligible.    It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
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only  important  demands  for  codfish  in  the  Bahamas  come  from  the  distant 
islands  which  are  nearest  to  Cuba,  where  the  influence  of  Spanish  tastes  is  most 
pronounced.  The  present  trade  calls  for  brown  shore  fish  in  half  tierces  or 
cases.  Present  supplies  are  Canadian,  but  as  the  statistics  show,  the  imports 
are  small. 

CONFECTIONERY 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Confectionery   ..   ..Value      £522  £1,669  £2,877  £3,176  £4,933 

The  sale  of  confectionery  in  the  Bahamas  is  expanding  rather  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  other  lines  of  foodstuffs.  The  trade  in  the  out-islands  is  largely 
bucket  business,  and  considerable  supplies  of  cheap  mixtures  are  placed  in  30-lb. 
buckets  which  sell  at  30s.  each.  These  cheap  mixtures  are  creams  and  caramels, 
as  well  as  hard  candies.  One  of  the  best  sellers  in  the  out-islands  is  the  ordinary 
striped  stick.  These  sticks  are  purchased  in  30-lb.  boxes  and  are  consumed 
in  great  quantities.  The  present  supplies  come  from  near  at  hand,  being  manu- 
factured in  Jacksonville.  Pilferage  on  confectionery  lines  was  heavy  until 
a  pilfer-proof  case  was  introduced  instead  of  the  ordinary  bucket.  This  case  has 
triple  bale  ties  with  the  ties  inset  in  deep  grooves,  together  with  pilferage  clips 
at  the  corners.  This  container  is  much  favoured  and  represents  a  successful 
attempt  to  overcome  pilferage. 

A  fair  business  in  small  unit  confectionery  is  being  done.  There  is  a 
trade  in  case  lots  of  bar  chocolate,  and  in  this  line  Messrs.  Auerback  and  Schraft 
predominate  at  present  because  of  better  prices.  Plain  milk  and  vanilla  choco- 
late sells  rather  better  than  fancy  specialties;  even  ordinary  unsweetened  choco- 
lat  sells  fairly  well.  The  purchasers  recognize  difference  in  quality.  An 
unknown  line  must  retail  at  three-pence,  but  fourpence  will  be  paid  without 
demur  for  any  standard  British  or  Swiss  milk  chocolates  whose  brand  and 
quality  is  known. 

Boiled  candies  sell  fairly  well.  This  is  a  British  trade  in  its  entirety. 
American  boiled  sweets  are  believed  to  be  neither  equal  in  quality  nor  endur- 
ance to  the  British  supplies  and  their  price  is  practically  double.  Importers  were 
paying  56s.  a  hundred  for  British  boiled  sweets  which  enjoy  a  very  considerable 
trade  in  New  Providence  and  in  the  out-islands. 

Box  chocolates  are  only  a  fair  demand.  One  and  two-lb.  boxes  sell  well 
during  the  winter  season  and  a  prominent  Canadian  line  was  known  and  appre- 
ciated. Unfortunately  the  sales  have  not  been  pushed  by  the  Canadian  exporter, 
and  there  is  really  comparatively  little  incentive,  as  the  trade  is  almost  entirely 
a  tourist  business  which  may  be  lost  in  any  season.  Among  confectionery 
specialties,  Mcintosh's  toffee  was  particularly  noticeable. 

FISH 

1920  1921  1922 

Fish,  dried  or  salted  Lbs.      19,402  36,452  43,205 

Value        £847  £538  £691 

The  demand  for  all  dried,  smoked,  and  pickled  fish  is  very  limited  in  the 
Bahamas.  A  certain  amount  of  salt  and  smoked  herrings  in  18-pound  cases  is 
distributed;  these  sell  fairly  well  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  present 
supply  is  Canadian.  There  is  in  addition  a  small  market  for  mild-cured  fish 
which  is  now  brought  from  the  American  mainland.  With  the  advent  of  cold 
storage  upon  the  Canadian  ships  of  the  western  Caribbean  service,  some  busi- 
ness in  mild  cured  fish  should  be  available  for  Maritime  Province  shippers. 

fish  (canned) 

1919  1920  1921  1922 

Fish,  canned  Value      £992  £1,808  £1,434  £2,299 
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SALMON 

A  fair  quantity  pf  salmon  is  imported  each  year  from  British  Columbia. 
The  supplies  consist  of  reds,  pinks,  and  chums;  the  former  two  qualities  are 
consumed  in  Nassau  and  the  latter  fish  in  the  outports.  The  1-pound  tall  tin 
is  the  favoured  container.  Considerable  quantities  of  Alaska  salmon  were 
stocked  in  the  Bahamas  hist  Bprlng,  and  it  was  stated  that  this  fish  had  been 
bought  from  British  Columbia  sources.    It  would  appear  that  the  Bahamas 

escaped  that  over-stocking  of  salmon  which  has  occurred  in  most  of  the 
Other  British  West  Indian  colonies. 

SARDINES 

Tl  i  re  is  a  fair  business  in  high-class  sardines  of  European  origin.  Albert 
■  Cie  markets  a  very  popular  line  which  retails  at  30  cents  per  tin.  Cheap 
sard  ties  were  not  shown  by  any  of  the  shops,  although  one  well-known  Cana- 
lii  □  line  is  represented.    Considering  the  extent  of  the  out-islands  trade,  it 
lid  be  very  possible  to  sell  comparatively  large  quantities  of  cheap  sardines, 
[t  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  place  such  lines  with  merchants  who  are 
:  ady  active  in  the  out-islands  trade.    It  should  likewise  be  possible  to  sell 
pilchards,  Canadian  tinned  herrings  and  any  other  line  of  tinned  fish  which  is 
fairly  cheap  and  which  offers  a  good  bulk  for  the  price. 

It  should  be  noted  that  sardines  for  the  Bahamas  must  be  packed  in  key 

tins. 

FLOUR 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Flour  Bbls,      26,537  35,230  48,604  30,417  40,020 

Value     £71,838  £88,458  £124,984  £46,552  £50,522 

Because  of  the  scanty  soil,  flour  has  always  been  the  important  cereal  in 
these  islands.  Until  the  liquor  boom,  the  Bahamas  were  more  or  less  isolated 
from  West  Indian  trade  routes,  and  supplies  of  flour  were  conveniently  obtained 
from  the  Florida  mainland.  Later,  the  trade  became  a  considerable  business 
with  New  York  indent  houses,  who  supplied  a  fair  quality  of  processed  flour. 
Following  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine  steamship  service  to  the  western  Caribbean  was 
inaugurated. 

Following  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine  steamship  service  to  the  western  Caribbean  was 
inaugurated,  and  almost  immediately  a  large  shipment  of  Canadian  flour  was 
'  practically  peak  prices.  It  is  impossible  to  surmise  what  happened 
to  the  flour  in  question,  but  when  it  did  arrive  the  entire  shipment  was  refused. 
The  consignees  stated  that  the  flour  was  as  dark  in  colour  as  rye  flour  and 
would  not  sell  under  any  circumstances.  The  market  had  broken  sharply  and 
the  consignees  were  faced  with  a  very  considerable  loss.  Instead  of  splitting 
the  loss  between  consignee  and  shipper,  the  flour  was  auctioned  and  sent  in 
small  shipments  to  the  out-islands.  The  delay  in  distribution  and  the  severe 
conditions  imposed  by  this  latter  traffic  completed  the  catastrophe,  and  the 
flour  was  entirely  spoiled  before  reaching  the  consumers.  As  a  result,  Cana- 
dian flour  received  a  set-back  from  which  it  will  take  years  to  recover.  The  fact 
that  the  Canadian  shippers  reimbursed  the  purchasers  for  their  loss  has  not 
impressed  the  out-islanders,  who  even  to-day  distinctly  link  Canada  with  all 
bad  flour. 

Nothing  has  given  Canadian  millers  the  opportunity  of  repairing  this  deplor- 
able condition  except  the  enterprise  of  two  of  the  leading  importers  of  the 
Bahamas.    One  large  merchant  decided  that  he  was  going  to  re-introduce 
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Canadian  flour  through  his  own  efforts;  he  accepted  the  representation  of  a 
large  Canadian  mill,  and  he  has  made  his  way.  Another  importer,  the  largest 
baker  in  the  Bahamas,  also  undertook  to  represent  a  Canadian  mill,  primarily 
because  he  wished  Canadian  flour  for  his  own  use.  The  merchant  put  his  brand 
upon  the  market  by  stubbornness,  and  the  baker  illustrated  the  value  of  his 
flour  in  his  own  shop;  both  have  taken  extraordinary  interest  in  the  matter 
and  to-day  they  are  making  fair  progress  with  their  brands.  The  situation 
has  progressed  sufficiently  for  a  number  of  the  larger  importers  to  be  willing  to 
consider  Canadian  representation,  and  in  the  next  year  or  more  almost  the 
entire  flour  trade  of  this  colony  should  pass  to  Canada. 

Quantities  imported. — The  volume  and  values  of  flour  imported  into  the 
Bahamas  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: — 

Barrels  Values 


1918    26,537  £71,838 

1919    35,230  88,458 

1920    48,604  124,984 

1921    30,417  46,552 

1922   40,020  50,522 


The  average  annual  import  is  probably  around  40,000  barrels.  The 
Bahamas  customs  returns  do  not  differentiate  countries  of  origin,  but  up  till 
now  fully  90  per  cent  of  this  flour  has  been  of  American  origin. 

Quality. — A  good  quality  of  flour  is  used.  A  Chicago  mill  which  advertises 
that  it  uses  Canadian  wheat  sells  largely  under  the  brand  "  Beaver  ".  This  is 
the  leading  flour  at  present.  Almost  the  entire  demand  is  for  hard  or  winter 
wheat  flour.  A  Canadian  second  patent  would  be  the  flour  for  the  out-islands 
and  a  top  patent  for  Nassau.  One  of  the  Canadian  representatives  is  trying 
a  top  patent  at  present,  and  is  having  very  good  success  with  it.  Unfortunately 
the  first-class  trade  of  the  colony  is  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Split  in  the  Trade. — The  baking  trade  does  not  use  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  entire  import.  The  remainder  is  retailed,  generally  by  the  bag.  A  fair 
quality  of  raised  bread  is  in  use  everywhere,  except  in  the  more  primitive  out- 
islands  where  the  unleavened  loaf  is  still  in  use.  The  majority  of  the  out-island 
supplies  are  used  for  bannocks,  cooked  with  Dutch  ovens  or  reflectors. 

Purchasing  Season. — The  purchasing  season  is  almost  continuous,  with 
heavier  sales  during  the  winter  because  of  greater  buying  power. 

Containers. — The  49-lb.  and  98-lb.  sacks  are  favoured  for  the  out-islands 
trade,  but  considerable  imports  of  the  196-lb.  sack  are  made.  It  is  probable 
that  better  business  could  be  done  with  the  smaller  sizes.  The  19Vs  and  24's 
in  jute  oversacks  would  be  a  very  convenient  type  for  distribution  in  the  out- 
islands. 

Duty. — The  duty  on  all  goods  including  flour  entering  the  Bahamas  is  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  However,  the  present  prosperity  has  resulted  in  a  50  per 
cent  rebate  upon  this  duty.    The  duty  is  therefore  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Bahamas  extend  25  per  cent  preference  to  Canada,  but  in  the  case 
of  flour  this  preference  is  limited  specifically  to  Is.  per  bag.  Therefore  on  a 
sack  of  flour  valued  at  $8  the  American  duty  would  be  $1  and  the  Canadian 
duty  76  cents. 

Freight  Rates. — The  freight  rate  upon  flour  from  New  York  is  40  cents 
per  100  pounds  as  compared  with  30  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Canadian 
ports. 

Distribution. — The  importance  of  the  out-islands  trade  has  already  been 
emphasized.  At  least  70  per  cent  of  the  imports  are  distributed  throughout  the 
Bahaman  archipelago.    Distribution  therefore  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  a 
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old-established  houses  who  are  connected  with  the  coasting  services.  These 
merchants  purchase  partly  in  New  York,  partly  Proua  American  domestic  trav- 
o  come  over  from  their  southern  sales  divisions,  and  in  some  instances 
these  merchants  hold  dfcrect  representation  of  American  mills.    In  any  case 
•  interest  is  to  provide  a  Hour  that  their  out-islands  custom  will  accept; 
second  consideration  is  pi  ne.    If  Canadian  mills  are  to  share  this  trade, 
i  direct  to  these  out-island  merchants,  and  offer  them  their  repre- 
sentation.   \  commission  will  be  saved,  and  it  should  be  possible,  with  duty 
:;it  advantage,  to  under-sell  American  flours  particularly  as  a  consider- 
r  !;e  present  imports  come  via  Miami  with  consequent  heavy  rail 
charges.    The  Becond  effort  oi  Canadian  mills  entering  this  field  should  be  to 
popularize  their  brand  both  by  advertising  and  by  guaranteeing  the  quality  of 
flour.    There  is  no  reason  why  flour  should  not  keep  in  the  Bahamas;  the 
i  limate  is  dry  and  bracing  and  even  in  the  out-islands  there  is  nothing  to  affect 
adversely  the  endurance  of  any  flour.    The  Canadian  exporter  risks  little  or 
nothing  in  guaranteeing  his  flour,  and  he  provides  the  only  effective  sales  argu- 
ment   which  will  carry  weight  with  distributors  who  are  convinced  of  the 
fallibility  of  Canadian  flours. 

Z\     s  oj  Paym-i  ///.-  -Prices  should  be  based  on  30  days  draft,  but  at  present 
is  practically  no  risk  involved  in  selling  to  the  larger  Nassau  houses  on 
even  Longer  terms.    The  out-island  accounts  are  naturally  slow  in  collection, 
bul  it  is  not  probable  that  responsible  importers  will  ask  more  than  thirty  days. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

C  ape  Town,  August  8,  1923. — Business  is  not  improving  to  any  extent  in 
South  Africa.  The  failure  to  effect  the  long-expected  European  settlement 
ri  acts  upon  trade.  A  gradual  improvement  in  local  domestic  trade,  both  whole- 
sale  and  retail,  is,  however,  noticeable.  Building  continues  fairly  brisk,  and 
the  value  of  new  construction  shows  an  increase  over  last  year.  The  import 
trade  from  Canada  is  holding  its  own  in  most  lines;  the  last  two  boats  from  the 
Dominion  carried  full  cargoes.  Manufacturers'  agents  generally  report  difficult 
selling  conditions,  especially  in  soft  goods,  electrical  goods,  metal  building 
materials,  and  footwear. 

Mining  Trade. — The  market  for  machinery  and  materials  for  the  mines 
is  decidedly  dull.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  native  labour  for  the  gold  mines.  The 
diamond  mines  are  more  productive,  but  their  prosperity  is  not  dependent  on 
quantity  so  much  as  on  the  state  of  the  buying  market,  and  this  is  admittedly 
i  ad.  Coal,  however,  is  being  mined  in  greater  quantities  and  the  market  is 
good. 

Agriculture. — Weather  conditions  throughout  the  Union  are  favourable  for 
agriculture.  The  country  is  well  stocked  with  imported  wheat  and  flour,  and 
demand  is  dull  despite  recent  keener  Canadian  quotations.  Sugar,  which  was 
under  Government  control  since  1917,  was  decontrolled  at  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  but  the  anticipated  increase  in  price  has  not  so  far  materialized. 

Money  Market. — The  heavy  losses  disclosed  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Bank  of  South  Africa  have  had  a  bad  effect  in  London,  and  locally  the  banks 
are  pursuing  a  policy  of  restricted  credit  which,  while  beneficial  in  the  long  run, 
will  be  the  means  of  depressing  trade  until  it  can  operate  on  a  more  solid  basis. 
The  Standard  Bank,  while  paying  the  usual  dividend  of  14  per  cent  this  year, 
did  not  declare  the  2^  per  cent  bonus  which  had  accompanied  it  in  recent  years. 
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MARKET  FOR  BUILDING  MATERIALS  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Subjoined  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
trade  in  North  Africa,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Clarke,  on  business  conditions  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 
The  first  two,  on  the  Agricultural  Machinery  Market,  were  published  in 
Nos.  1021  and  1022,  and  the  third,  on  the  Market  for  Motor  Vehicles,  in  the 
last  number  (1023).] 

Northern  Africa  is  both  a  country  of  houses  and  of  no  houses  at  all. 
Where  Europeans  and  natives  have  segregated  around  important  centres,  cities 
have  sprung  up  on  the  remains  of  earlier  civilizations  and,  following  the  customs 
of  Europe,  modern  towns  and  facilities  for  communication  have  also  been  con- 
structed. But  away  from  this  metropolitan  life,  and  still  farther  away  from 
the  scattered  villages,  live  thousands  of  the  population  without  so  much  as  a 
roof  or  a  tent.  The  Bedouin  of  the  steppes  and  the  Moor  of  the  plains  live  a 
nomadic  life  shifting  about  from  one  dwelling  place  to  another  as  climate  or 
pastoral  conditions  dictate.  What  may  best  be  described  as  "  shacks,"  how- 
ever, are  often  seen,  consisting  of  a  stretch  of  canvas  over  two  end  poles,  the 
hangings  of  which  are  held  down  by  esparto  grass  fastened  to  sticks  in  the 
ground.   Under  this  a  score  or  more  persons  may  sleep  and  eat  together. 

It  is  from  the  European  and  from  the  Europeanized  native  that  the  demand 
for  what  building  materials  are  required  in  Northern  Africa  must  come.  The 
cities  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Casablanca,  for  example,  resemble  in  many  parts 
modern  cities,  and  as  they  develop,  as  they  are  developing,  along  Western  lines, 
will  tend  to  lose  their  distinctively  Eastern  character.  A  house  or  flat  can  only 
be  had  at  very  high  rents  in  these  centres,  and  the  overcrowding  of  the  European 
population  is  impelling  fresh  construction.  It  has  also  been  the  policy  of  the 
French  in  Northern  Africa,  especially  in  Morocco,  not  to  tear  down  the  native 
quarters,  but  to  leave  them  as  monuments  to  the  past.  Consequently  new 
native  quarters  of  a  more  sanitary  type  are  being  gradually  built  in  each  of  the 
larger  cities.  What  is  true  of  the  larger  cities  is  equally  true  in  a  smaller  way 
of  the  towns  at  the  outposts.  Not  only  that,  but  as  agriculture  grows  more 
important  and  yields  surer  and  bigger  returns,  the  natives  and  colonists  who 
gain  in  these  advances  will  want,  as  many  now  have,  newer  and  larger  farm 
houses  and  dwellings.  Enough  has  been  shown  therefore  to  indicate  that  the 
development  of  Northern  Africa  will  witness  a  demand  for  construction 
materials  used  in  the  building  of  both  rural,  town  and  city  houses. 

The  market  for  building  materials,  however,  is  conditioned  also  on  the 
progress  being  made  in  public  works.  In  this  connection  harbours  and  port 
constructions  are  being  extended  and  improved;  new  administrative  buildings 
and  schools  are  going  up;  water  supply  and  drainage  systems  are  being  pushed 
forward;  and  electric  light  installations  are  becoming  more  common.  At  the 
same  time  the  railway,  road,  irrigation  and  hydro-electric  projects  will  involve 
in  their  process  of  completion  a  considerable  and  constant  expenditure  on 
engineering  supplies.  Northern  Africa  is  a  new  country.  Many  parts  of  it  are 
still  in  the  pioneer  stage  of  modern  development,  and  even  in  well-established 
centres  such  as  Algiers,  improvements  and  municipal  expansion  are  bound  to 
take  place.  The  French  are  attaching  an  increasing  importance  to  these 
Mediterranean  territories,  and  regard  them  as  an  outstanding  field  for  invest- 
ment. Under  these  conditions,  and  given  the  economic  resources  of  the  three 
countries,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  presume  that  among  other  things  building 
operations,  not  only  in  Morocco  but  also  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  will  continue 
to  attract  capital  and  to  demand  material  for  construction.    The  writer  pro- 
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posies  in  this  report  to  refer  specifically  to  such  materials  as  stones,  cement, 
brick  tiles,  rooting  and  sanitary  equipment.  The  openings  for  builders'  hard- 
ware and  lumber  will  be  treated  in  subsequent  reports. 

OK MK NT 

IVrro-eoncrete  construction  is  quite  generally  in  evidence  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Northern  Africa,  and  contractors  are  continually  resorting  to  this  kind 
of  construction.  The  writer  noticed  several  new  apartment  buildings  going  up 
in  Casablanca  and  Algiers,  for  example,  and  reinforced  concrete  was  being 
largely  employed.  But  in  the  country  districts,  locally  obtained  stone  is  the 
most  common  material  in  construction,  while  even  in  the  cities  and  towns  there 

tone  buildings.  Many  of  the  houses  both  in  urban  and  rural  parts  are  con- 
structed  of  rough  common  stone  mortared  over  and  then  coated  with  white- 
wash. 

ks  are  also  used  for  construction  purposes,  but  they  are  either  imported 
into  Tunisia  (principally  from  Italy),  or  into  Morocco  (principally  from  Spain), 
or  else  made  locally  in  all  the  three  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  brick,  tile 
and  cement  factories  have  each  grown  up  in  Northern  Africa.  Take  Algeria 
first,  which  .-hows  the  greatest  development  of  the  three  countries  along  this 
line.  Here  in  1913  some  32,900  tons  of  bricks  and  tiles  were  turned  out  by  the 
1,500  workmen  engaged  in  this  industry,  which  then  utilized  some  2,000-h.p. 
motive  force,  as  against  some  26,633  tons  imported.  Moreover,  about  119,000 
tons  of  hydraulic  lime  and  Portland  cement  were  produced  locally  in  1913, 
whereas  only  some  90,000  tons  were  imported.  Still  other  factories  are  devoted 
to  the  manufacturing  of  cement  pipes  and  blocks.  In  Tunisia,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  arc  about  ten  factories  employing  some  700  operatives  engaged  in 
making  cement,  hydraulic  lime  and  bricks,  while  another  five  establishments 
with  100  workers  are  fashioning  cement  blocks.  Morocco,  too,  has  these  indus- 
tries  of  brick,  tiles  and  cement,  and  a  fairly  large  Portland  cement  factory  at 
Casablanca  has  been  in  operation  only  a  short  while.  Thus  these  North 
African  countries  are  not  altogether  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply 
for  these  building  materials,  although  the  writer  found  that  contractors  are  not 
indifferent  to  the  oftentimes  superior  claims  of  the  imported  products,  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  true  in  the  case  of  cement. 

In  1920,  for  example,  Morocco  bought  abroad  some  81,000  tons  of  cement, 
and  in  1921  Tunisia  and  Algeria  purchased  12,255  tons  and  28,327  tons  respec- 
tively. Of  these  imports  into  Morocco,  France  contributed  44  per  cent,  Belgium 
23  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  11  per  cent;  into  Tunisia,  France  supplied  96 
per  cent  of  the  imports;  while  the  imports  into  Algeria  were  practically  all  of 
French  origin.  Algeria,  moreover,  shipped  a  few  tons  to  Tunisia,  and  Jugo- 
slavia exported  a  few  tons  to  Algeria  during  that  year.  The  combined  imports 
into  Northern  Africa  therefore  for  a  single  year  totalled  some  122,000  tons,  and 
even  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  recently  established  Portland  cement  factory 
in  Morocco,  the  North  African  imported  requirements  of  cement,  in  view  of 
the  building  and  construction  going  on,  may  be  safely  placed  at  something  over 
100.000  tons  a  year. 

Although,  as  previously  indicated,  cement  is  used  in  above-water  work, 
yet  here  its  use  is  somewhat  checked  by  the  lower  price  of  stone  and  brick. 
The  largest  use  of  cement  is  for  manufacturing  blocks  and  concrete  for  dock, 
mole  and  harbour  purposes  and  for  foundations.  The  great  advantage  of  using 
concrete  for  such  construction  is  being  increasingly  recognized  when  five-sixths 
of  its  total  mass  may  be  provided  from  local  stone  and  gravel  on  which  no 
carriage  has  to  be  paid,  and  when  only  one-sixth  of  the  cement,  on  which  alone 
the  freight  has  to  be  reckoned,  converts  this   gravel   and  sand   from  loose 
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incoherent  material  into  a  solid  stone.  Without  detailing  then  the  various  pro- 
jected programmes  for  harbour  development  in  Northern  Africa,  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  practically  all  the  ports  are  continually  undergoing  extensions 
and  alterations,  and  that  considerable  sums  of  money  are  being  earmarked 
from  time  to  time  on  this  account.  Morocco  has  extensive  plans  marked  out 
for  Casablanca,  Kenitra,  Sam,  Magazan,  and  Ceuta,  while  perhaps  the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  International  zone  is  the  building  of  a  suitable  harbour  at 
Tangiers.  In  Algeria  the  writer  found  that  the  port  authorities  of  Algiers  have 
blue-printed  several  improvements  for  that  harbour,  in  which  cement  will  be 
largely  used,  while  other  Algerian  ports  are  not  without  projects  for  develop- 
ment. In  Tunisia  the  harbour  at  the  capital  snd  in  the  ports  of  Bizerta,  Sfax. 
and  Susa  are  also  to  be  enlarged  and  improved.  Hence  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  North  African  market  will  require  an  important  and  continual  supply 
of  Portland  cement  for  those  new  harbour  works  which  are  to  be  undertaken, 
and  for  those  others  which  are  to  be  completed. 

From  the  statistics  quoted  above,  it  is  noted  that  French  competition  is 
the  strongest  in  the  import  market,  especially  as  regards  Tunisia  and  Algeria. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Belgium  and  Great  Britain 
appear  as  suppliers  of  this  commodity  to  Morocco.  In  fact  the  writer  found 
that  importers  and  contractors  were  expecting  Belgian  cement  to  gain  appreci- 
ably on  its  present  trade  not  only  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Northern  Africa,  but 
even  along  the  Mediterranean  coast-line.  What  is  more,  English  cement  is 
highly  though  of  in  Morocco,  where  it  has  been  fairly  tried  out,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  English  cement  will  perhaps  best  stand  the  wearing  action  of  the 
Atlantic  rollers.  If  Canadian  exporters  of  cement  can  approximate  English 
and,  better  still,  Belgian  and  French  quotations,  there  should,  on  account  of 
the  competitive  quality  of  cement  produced  in  Canada,  be  possibilities  in  this 
North  African  business,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Morocco.  Not 
only  that,  but  in  view  of  the  probability  of  a  near  settlement  of  the  Tangier 
question,  Canadian  firms  should  be  alive  to  any  tenders  which  may  be  called 
for  the  construction  of  that  port,  inasmuch  as  Tangiers  is  an  International  zone, 
and  no  foreign  suppliers  will  therefore  likely  have  any  predetermined  advantage. 

Cement  is  delivered  into  Northern  Africa  generally  in  granular  form  and  is 
worked  up  on  the  spot  into  blocks  and  concrete,  which  are  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  mode  of  packing  generally  employed  by  Belgium,  France,  and  by 
Germany — which  before  the  war  also  sent  cement  to  Northern  Africa — is  in  casks 
of  about  J  80  kilos.  If  it  is  intended  to  send  the  cement  up  country  where  only 
the  caravan  in  places  can  go,  the  casks  are  made  smaller  so  as  to  hold  100  or  120 
kilos,  as  a  camel  load  is  some  260-270  kilos. 

TILES  AND  ROOFING  MATERIAL 

Tiles  for  roofing,  walls,  and  floors  are  employed  very  extensively  throughout 
Northern  Africa.  Other  countries  may  make  equally  as  much'  use  of  tiles  for 
roofing  purposes,  but  in  few  countries  is  the  taste  for  flooring  and  dado  tiles  more 
marked,  due  no  doubt  to  the  Arab  and  Moorish  element  in  the  population. 
Glazed  tiles  are  also  used  as  an  external  casing,  and  it  is  the  application  of 
these  brilliantly  glazed  and  many-coloured  tiles  to  the  outside  and  inside  of 
buildings  which  gives  such  a  kaleidoscopic  appearance  to  the  otherwise  almost 
white  architectural  hue  of  the  East.  These  tiles  are  most  variegated  in  colour 
and  distinctive  in  design,  and  if  not  made  locally  under  Arab  or  Moorish  influ- 
ence, are  imported  largely  from  France  and  Spain.  In  1920  Great  Britain  only 
supplied  2  per  cent  of  the  337  tons  imported  into  Morocco,  against  78  per  cent 
from  France  and  20  per  cent  from  Spain.  Algeria  in  1921  took  6,782  tons  of 
imported  tiles,  the  sales  being  made  almost  exclusively  by  France.  Imports 
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into  Tunisia  lor  1921  were  considerably  lower  at  4,070  tons,  and  were  derived 
from  France  and  Algeria.  In  view  of  the  present  competition,  there  is  not  a 
pea*  deal  of  likelihood  that  Canada  could  compete  in  this  commodity,  although 
I  room  and  kitchen  tiles  might  appeal  to  the  contractors  putting 

up  new  villas  or  apartment  houses. 

Roofing  and  ridge  tiles  arc  also  both  made  locally  and  imported  from 
\  |  s  or  Spain.    The  commonest  t  ile  in  use  is  the  semi-cylindrical  unglazed 

terra-cotta  tile.  These  roofing  tiles  are  principally  red  in  colour,  although 
not  infrequently  roofing  tiles  of  other  colours,  especially  blue  and  green,  are 
in  evidence,  winch  are  generally  laid  after  glazing.  These  variously  tinted 
n  £mg  biles  also  add  a  prominent  touch  of  colour  to  the  landscape.  The  tiles 
are  light  rather  than  heavy,  and  arc  for  the  most  part  used  with  2-inch  runners 
.ich  they  arc  fastened  by  wires  passing  through  perforations  in  the  tiles. 

SEWAGE  PIPES 

Owing  to  the  municipal  improvements  and  extensions  which  are  taking 
place  in  Northern  Africa,  and  above  all  in  Morocco,  the  demand  for  drainage 
pipes  i-  not  unimportant.  France  and  Belgium  are  the  leading  suppliers  of 
these  glazed  or  unglazed  earthenware  drain  pipes  and  furnish  the  pipes  in 
1 -metre  lengths,  necessitating  thereby  the  use  of  less  cement  than  is  the  case 
in  the  English  2-foot  pipes,  which  have  also  been  imported.  Spanish  competi- 
tion in  Morocco  is  negligible,  as  the  clay  used  is  of  an  inferior  nature.  Cement 
drainage  piping  has  not  been  used  as  yet  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

SANITARY  WARE 

Apart  from  the  European  population,  there  is  very  little  demand  in 
Northern  Africa  for  so-called  sanitary  ware  and  bathroom  equipment.  In 
cities  like  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Casablanca  many  apartment  houses  and  private 
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residences  are  fitted  up  with  quite  modern  bathrooms,  but  even  in  these,  as  is 
the  case  also  in  French  and  Italian  cities,  the  bathroom  is  not  regarded  as  one 
of  the  principal  rooms  in  the  house,  and  hence  it  is  correspondingly  furnished. 
The  big  hotels,  which  are  primarily  interested  in  the  tourist  trade,  are  fairly 
well  provided  with  bathrooms,  but  most  of  these  do  not  compare  favourably 
with  the  first-class  hotel  bathrooms  in  Canada.  The  older-built  houses  have 
often  of  late  converted  some  spare  room  into  a  toilet  apartment  by  fitting  it  up 
with  modern  furnishings,  but  it  is  only  in  the  newest  dwellings,  constructed  in 
the  residential  quarters,  that  one  finds  up-to-date  bathroom  fittings.  These  are 
to  some  important  extent  made  up  of  enamelled  iron  goods,  although  a  fairly 
large  amount  of  porcelain  sanitary  ware  is  seen  in  the  big  shops  carrying  these 
articles.  The  polished  zinc  ware  is  also  popular  with  the  less  well-to-do  classes. 
At  present  France  is  the  main  source  of  supply  in  all  kinds  of  sanitary  ware 
imported  into  Northern  Africa,  with  Great  Britain  doing  a  certain  amount  of 
trade  in  the  best  types  of  the  glazed  earthenware.  Germany  is  not  even  a  trade 
factor  in  the  enamelled  sheet-metal  goods,  and  other  competition  is  practically 
negligible.  Hereunder  are  given  details  as  to  the  more  common  kinds  of  bath- 
room fittings  and  sanitary  ware  used  throughout  Northern  Africa: — 

Enamelled  cast-iron  bath  tub,  with  one  or  two  heads,  with  water  and  overflow  valve, 
length  1-65  metres,  retails  at  590  francs. 

The  same  tub  in  polished  zinc,  straight  form,  with  one  head  and  on  wooden  base, 
length  1-50  metres,  retails  at  250  francs. 

Child's  tub  in  polished  zinc,  with  two  heads  and  two  movable  handles,  with  or  without 
wooden  base,  in  70  or  80  centimetres  length,  retails  at  from  30  to  50  francs. 

Douche  basin  with  spout  in  polished  zinc,  with  a  diameter  of  80  and  90  centimetres, 
retails  at  52  and  58  francs  respectively.    (See  Illustration  No.  1.) 

Oval  tub  in  polished  zinc,  with  a  diameter  of  44  cm.,  retails  at  19  francs. 

Sink  of  white  porcelain,  in  rectangular  or  half  round  shape,  with  two  taps  for  hot  and 
cold  water,  with  chain  and  rubber  plug,  and  with  wall  brackets,  in  dimensions  of  56  by  40 
cm.  and  of  63  by  46  cm.,  retails  at  225  and  250  francs  respectively. 

Invalid  bed  pan,  in  white  enamel,  retails  at  17  francs. 

Bidets  in  white  enamel  with  collapsibe  feet  in  bronzed  iron  with  or  without  cover,  as 
shown  opposite,  retails  at  from  21  to  36  francs  according  to  size.    (See  Illustration  No.  2.) 

Tap  fittings  for  bath  tub  in  nickel  plate,  with  two  faucets,  retail  at  75  francs. 

Douche  for  injections,  in  white  enamel,  as  shown  opposite,  2  litres  capacity,  with 
rubber  tube  and  attachments,  retails  at  8-25  francs.    (See  Illustration  No.  3.) 

The  so-called  "  collar  douche "  is  in  copper,  nickel-plated,  with  reservoir  attachment 
in  painted  zinc,  retails  at  49  francs.    (See  Illustration  No.  4.) 

Gas  bath  heater,  as  shown  opposite,  in  oxidized  copper,  tap  in  nickel  plate,  retails 
at  675  francs.    (See  Illustration  No.  5.) 

Ordinary-sized  slop  cans  in  varnished  sheet  metal,  with  porcelain  lining,  retail  at  22 
francs;  greyish-white  enamelled  filter  in  cylindrical  form  with  nickelled  tap,  with  interior 
lining  of  asbestos  and  porcelain,  and  capable  of  holding  3,  4,  and  5  litres,  retails  at  30,  43, 
and  47  francs  respectively;  conical  toilet  pitcher  in  white  enamel,  with  a  2-litre  or  2i-litre 
capacity,  retails  at  12.50  and  14.50  francs  respectively;  bedroom  toilet  set,  consisting  of 
basin  (32  cm.  in  diameter)  and  of  pitcher  (capacity  2?-litre),  in  enamelled  white  sheet 
metal,  retails  at  18.50  francs;  nickel-plated  soap  cup  retails  at  4  francs;  nickel-plated  com- 
bined soap  cup  and  sponge  holder  retails  at  18  francs;  glass  shelf,  with  brackets,  nickel- 
plated,  and  60  or  70  cm.  in  length,  retails  at  15  and  17  francs;  towel  racks,  nickel-plated, 
with  movable  arms,  retail  at  4.50  francs  (one  arm),  7.50  francs  (two  arms),  and  at  10.50 
francs  (three  arms),  or  if  the  arms  are  in  crystal,  the  respective  prices  are  10  francs,  15 
francs,  and  21  francs;   and  hardwood  closet  seats  retail  at  from  30  to  50  francs. 

Other  sanitary  ware  noticed  by  the  writer  in  visits  to  shops  selling  this 
line  of  goods  were  concrete  and  artificial  stone  bath  tubs,  the  pansyphon  type 
of  water-closet,  the  automatic  flush  tanks,  sprays,  cork  and  wooden  bath  mats, 
hygienic  spittoon  made  of  clay  and  enamelled  iron  with  metal  stand  and  castors, 
toilet  tables,  washstands,  wooden,  china  and  nickel-plated  paper  holders, 
tumbler  holders,  mirrors,  medicine  cabinets,  bath  stools,  screws  with  glass  and 
porcelain  heads,  and  porcelain  and  china  urinals. 
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In  Bhort  thru,  it  may  be  Btated  that  such  needs  as  the  market  has  are 
largi  (3  of  a  kind  common  in  Canada,  although  the  qualifying  statement  must 
be  reiterated  that  the  demand  is  not  for  the  most  part  so  discriminating,  nor 
relatively  Dearly  bo  large,  Enamelled  iron,  or  zinc,  or  sheet-metal  ware,  for 
'i  the  whole  more  common  than  glazed  earthenware  and  fireclay 
products.  It  may  be  further  noted  that  as  new  water-supply  systems  are 
elaborated  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  as  they  are  improved  in  the  existing 
centres  as  the  European  mode  of  living  is  gradually  assimilated  and  as  Euro- 
pean dwellings  increase,  there  will  be  not  unnaturally  a  larger  market  for  this 
kind  of  equipment, 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

[The  first  part  of  this  report,  which  dealt  with  Primitive  Agricultural 
Methods;  with  the  Hand  or  Walking  Plough;  and  with  the  field  for  Tractor 
Pi&ughimQ  in  India,  ivas  published  in  the  last  number.] 

IV.    Harvesting  Machinery 

THE  BINDER  A.ND  MOWER 

re  are  several  formidable  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  introduction  of 
harvesting  machinery  into  India.  These  difficulties  are  so  great  that  little  real 
effort  has  been  directed  toward  trying  out  modern  harvesting  machines. 

In  the  first  place  no  mowers  and  binders  are  at  present  geared  high  enough 
dmit  of  their  operation  by  the  slow-moving  Indian  bullock.    Whether  this 
□  I    accomplished  or  not  is  a  problem  to  be  worked  out  by  interested  manu- 
facturers.   With  the  increasing  employment  of  tractors  there  may  be  scope  for 
the  tractor-drawn  binder,  especially  in  the  Punjab,  where  labour  is  becoming 
scarce  and  expensive. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  a  binder  or  reaper 
in  operation  unless  a  trained  mechanic  were  employed  to  operate  it.  The 
.  ge  Indian  peasant  could  not  possibly  be  taught  enough  mechanism  to 
keep  a  binder  in  operation.    In  any  case  he  probably  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  even  attempt  to  operate  it — he  would  be  too  far  away  from  his  oxen  to  con- 
trol them,  and  besides  he  is  afraid  of  falling  into  the  knives  and  getting  cut  to 
Such  prejudices  could  be  overcome  by  education  and  propaganda, 
other  difficulty  about  the  introduction  of  the  harvesting  machine  is  that 
too  much  stubble.   Grain  and  fodder  in  India  are  cut  by  hand  as  close 
to  the  roots  as  possible.    Every  wisp  of  straw  is  carefully  gathered  for  cattle 
food,  end  even  a  4-inch  stubble  left  by  a  binder  would  probably  be  cut  over 
again  by  hand. 

Nowhere  in  India  has  the  writer  found  a  single  agriculturist  who  habitu- 
al iy  employs  a  mower  or  binder  for  cutting  his  grain,  nor  do  Government  agri- 
cultural officers  appear  to  hold  out  much  hope  for  their  successful  introduction 
on  any  reasonably  large  scale,  unless  some  radical  mechanical  transformation 
tak<  -  place  that  will  render  harvesting  machinery  more  adaptable  to  Indian 
conditions. 

THRESHING  MACHINES 

Although  two  or  three  spasmodic  attempts  made  prior  to  the  war  to  intro- 
duce threshing  machines  into  Northern  India  were  successful,  several  experi- 
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enced  agriculturists  in  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  India  consider  that  as 
soon  as  the  right  type  of  machine  is  placed  on  the  market,  the  Punjab  particu- 
larly will  purchase  considerable  numbers  of  threshers.  There  is  a  growing 
scarcity  of  draught  bullocks  and  rural  labour  in  the  rapidly  developing  wheat 
areas  of  the  Punjab  that  is  making  some  form  of  labour-saving  cutting  or 
threshing  machine  almost  imperative.  A  few  weak  overworked  bullocks  must 
during  a  few  weeks  in  April  and  May  haul  in  the  sheaves  from  the  fields, 
thresh  out  the  grain  by  the  old  treadmill  method,  haul  the  bagged  grain  to 
market,  plough  and  harrow  the  soil  for  the  summer  sowing,  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  on  with  the  normal  routine  work  of  the  farm.  Meanwhile  coolie 
labour  does  practically  the  whole  of  the  work  of  cutting,  sheaving  and  stooking 
grain  and  also  of  winnowing  the  grain  by  hand  after  the  oxen  have  tread  it 
out.  So  much  of  the  harvest  and  tillage  operations  are  crowded  into  these 
few  weeks  that  the  existing  labour  and  bullock  resources  of  the  country  are 
being  very  severely  taxed.  In  addition,  the  huge  irrigation  works  now  being 
carried  on  in  Northern  and  Western  India  [see  report  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1019:  August  11,  1923]  call  for  tens  of  thousands  of  coolies 
and  bullocks  over  a  long  period  of  years.  This  is  further  aggravating  the 
shortage  of  labour  and  bullock-power  on  the  land.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
many  of  the  large  zemindars  are  beginning  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  spring 
season  by  the  employment  of  tractors  for  ploughing.  They  are  also  using  the 
"  fanning  mills  "  or  winnowing  machines  to  do  work  heretofore  done  by  hand. 
This  is  probably  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  general  employment  of 
modern  harvesting  and  threshing  devices.  The  winnowing  machine  is  used  first 
because  the  first  cost  is  comparatively  small  and  its  operation  simple.  Several 
rural  co-operative  societies  have  bought  winnowing  machines  for  the  common 
use  of  their  members.  As  soon  as  a  suitable  thresher  is  put  on  the  market, 
there  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  large  landowners  and  the  agricultural 
co-operative  societies  will  provide  a  ready  market. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  Punjab  Agricultural  College  at  Lyallpur  has 
been  conducting  experiments  with  a  view  to  evolving  a  type  of  machine  suit- 
able to  Indian  conditions.  Certain  private  interests  have  also  tried  out  well- 
known  makes  of  threshers.  The  following  notes  are  based  for  the  most  part  on 
information  kindly  supplied  by  the  Lyallpur  agricultural  authorities. 

Threshing  operations  as  now  conducted  in  India  may  be  divided  into  four 
stages: — 

(1)  Treading  out  (by  bullocks). 

(2)  Separation  of  straw  from  grain  (by  hand). 

(3)  Cleaning  grain  for  market  (by  hand). 

(4)  Chopping  straws  into  bhusa  or  feed  (by  hand  or  by  machine). 

The  first  requirement  of  a  thresher  for  India  is  its  capability  of  accom- 
plishing in  one  operation  the  final  result  of  these  four  stages.  Threshers  have 
been  tried  out  in  the  Punjab  that  have  been  successful  with  oats,  but  none  have 
yet  given  satisfaction  as  regards  wheat,  which  is  as  important  a  cereal  crop  in 
the  Punjab  as  it  is  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  average  thresher  to  deal  successfully 
with  wheat  is  found  in  the  extremely  brittle  nature  of  wheat  straw.  During 
the  threshing  period  (April-May)  the  weather  of  the  Punjab  is  absolutely 
without  rain  and  is  extraordinarily  dry  and  hot,  the  temperature  varying 
between  110  and  140  degrees  in  the  sun.  As  a  result  wheat  straw  becomes  so 
brittle  that  it  very  easily  breaks  up  into  chaff.  The  Punjab  has  found  that 
the  average  thresher  is  not  adapted  to  properly  separate  grain  from  straw  on 
account  of  the  extent  to  which  the  latter  becomes  broken  up.    Of  the  many 
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s  tried  oui  by  the  Agricultural  College  at  Lyallpiir,  a  macbhie  containing 
rubbing  drum  working  close  up  to  a  steel-grated  180-degree  con- 
raw  hafi  been  Pound  most  BUCCCSSful,  as  it  breaks  less  straw  than  other  types 
such  as  the  peg  drum.    In  all  the  machines  tried  out  the  slots  in  the  shakers 
boo  wide  and  allowed  a  high  percentage  of  finely  broken  straw  to  pass 
with  the  grain,  with  the  result  that  the  end  of  the  platform  delivering 
m  '  e  caving  riddle  becomes  choked.   Thus  many  stoppages  are  incurred,  time 
\va.>ied,  and  grain  lost.    The  failure  of  all  machines  tried  out  at  Lyallpur  was 
primarily  caused  by  an  excessive  amount  of  broken  straw,  and  slow  feeding 
appeared  bo  make  little  difference.    Successful  working  could  be  obtained  only 
with  an  unr.pe  crop  before  the  straw  became  brittle. 

m  this  connection  the  report  of  the  agricultural  engineer  at  Lyallpur  on 
two  motor  threshers  recently  tried  out  there  is  interesting.  His  complete  repoit 
is  as  follows: — 

Lasr  year  two  small  threshers  were  introduced  from  England,  each  portable  and  self 
driven  by  an  oil  engine  installed  within  the  frame. 

wt  :  r  introduced  with  the  object  of  lessening  the  difficulty,  and  waste 
iSfi  ciated  with  the  transport   and  alignment  of  the  ordinary  steam  engine  and 
thresher  outfits  such  as  were  tried  at  Lyallpur  in  1914.    It  was  also  thought  that  they 
might  economise  in  time  and  labour  by  threshing  the  wheat  gram,  etc.,  grown  on  the 
.mental  plots  at  the  Lyallpur  Agricultural  Station. 

i  be  smaller  machine  is  constructed  of  wood  mounted  on  iron  travelling  wheels  without 
springs.    Its  length  is  16  feet  6  inches,  width  over  all  4  feet  6  inches,  and  height  8  feet, 
weighing  about  36  cwts.    A  5  B.H.P.  vertical  type  oil  engine  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
underneath  the  shakers.    The  power  is  transmitted  to  the  threshing  drum  direct  by 
.  which  to  facilitate  easy  starting  of  the  engine  can  be  moved  on  to  a  loose  pulley. 
Bubsi  liary  belts  working  from  pulleys  on  the  drum  operate  the  shakers,  riddles,  and  fans. 

The  drum  24  inches  broad  is  one  of  the  skeleton  type  with  beaters  in  which  pegs  (H 
inches  long)  are  fastened.  The  concave  bars  also  contain  similar  pegs,  these  have  com- 
bined  combing  and  beating  action  on  the  straw.  The  straw  shakers  are  of  the  reciprocating 
principli  driven  by  a  single  crank.  The  separations  are  effected  by  two  riddles  with  a 
isl  of  air  from  the  fan  passing  between  them.  The  grain  is  raised  up  for  bagging  by  the 
usual  belt  and  bucket  elevator. 

bundles  of  straw  are  fed  to  the  threshing  drum  horizontally  from  a  table  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  The  beating  action  of  the  drum  is  at  right  angles  to  the  feed 
platform.  Its  effect  on  the  straw  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  chaff  cutter,  hence  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  straw  was  broken  into  bhusa.  Along  with  the  gram  this  broken 
issed  through  the  shakers.  This  bulk  was  greater  than  the  machine  could  deal  with 
and  clogging  occurred  at  the  entrance  into  the  caving  riddle. 

This  always  occurred  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  working  and  the  time  wasted  in 
i  h  ining  out  the  machine  again  was  usually  more  than  the  time  spent  in  threshing.  A  wide 
setting  of  the  concave  was  tried,  but  the  proportion  of  bhusa  made  was  still  too  high  for 
the  machine  to  deal  with. 

It  was  then  tried  with  oats,  wheat  and  gram  at  different  stages  of  ripening.  In  all 
crops  it  was  found  that  if  the  straw  was  tough  the  machine  worked  very  well,  its  success 
depending  entirely  upon  the  brittleness  or  toughness  of  the  straw. 

fking  under  British  conditions  it  would  probably  give  satisfaction,  but  it  is  entirely 
unsuited  to  a  dry  climate  like  that  prevailing  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  straw  of  ripe  grain 
will  never  be  found  tough  as  it  is  in  England. 

The  large  machine  has  a  27  inch  drum,  it  also  is  constructed  of  wood  and  spring 
mounted  on  iron  travelling  wheels.  Its  length  is  17  feet,  width  4  feet  6  inches,  and  height 
9  fee-  about  40  cwts.    The  motor  power  is  supplied  by  a  6  B.H.P.  horizontal  oil 

engine. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  this  thresher  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  other, 
except  for  the  drum  and  concave.  This  drum  is  of  the  high  speed  rubbing  type  while  the 
-  in  two  halves  the  whole  making  an  arc  of  180°.  The  operator  standing  on  top 
of  the  machine  feeds  the  bundles  into  the  drum  at  a  tangent  to  it.  Hence  the  grain  is 
extracted  from  the  heads  more  by  rubbing  (than  a  beating)  action  and  the  result  was  a 
lower  percentage  of  bhusa  and  less  clogging  of  the  riddles.  Here  again  the  setting  of  the 
concave  suits  conditions  and  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  successful  working  of 
the  machine.  If  the  concave  was  set  too  wide  whole  heads  were  broken  off  and  passed 
through  the  machine  into  the  chaff.  If  set  too  close  a  small  percentage  of  grain  was 
broken  and  much  bhusa  made,  followed  by  choking  of  the  riddles.  This  machine  required 
a  close  adjustment  in  the  morning  when  the  straw  was  damp,  and  a  wide  one  in  the  after- 
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noon,  even  so  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  straw  was  broken  so  fine  that  it  came 
through  the  shakers  and  occasionally  caused  choking  of  the  riddles.  The  place  where 
clogging  occurred  in  this  machine  being  more  accessible  than  in  the  smaller,  made  it  possible 
to  remove  the  obstruction  while  running.  In  my  opinion  the  slots  on  the  shakers  are  too 
far  apart  (over  half  an  inch).  This  is  too  wide  for  all  ordinary  grain  and  allows  too  much 
straw  to  fall  through  with  the  grain  thus  causing  the  choking  and  failure  of  both  machines 
to  give  a  satisfactory  output. 

The  caving  riddle,  which  is  the  first  to  deal  with  this  large  bulk  of  grain,  chaff,  bhusa, 
etc.,  is  too  small  in  area,  being  only  about  4  square  feet  (most  good  threshers  have  three 
times  this  area),  consequently  a  percentage  of  the  grain  finds  its  way  over  the  riddle  into 
the  chaff.  One  other  sieve  below  the  concave  riddle  completed  the  cleaning  apparatus, 
and  naturally  the  quality  of  the  grain  turned  out  was  not  very  satisfactory.  Oats,  wheat, 
barley  and  gram  were  tried,  the  success  or  failure  depending  entirely  on  the  toughness  of 
the  straw. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  with  the  average  thresher  is  the  warping  of 
the  wood  under  the  extremely  high  temperatures  prevalent  during  the  harvesting 
season.  A  thresher  would  have  to  be  constructed  from  an  extraordinarily  well 
seasoned  wood  to  avoid  warping  under  the  110°  to  140°  of  heat  in  which  it 
operates  in  April  and  May  in  the  Punjab.  It  was  found  indeed  that  the  wood 
of  some  machines  warps  so  badly  that  the  bearings  had  to  be  altered.  It  is 
considered  that  on  the  whole  a  thresher  that  will  ultimately  suit  Indian  con- 
ditions will  be  constructed  of  metal  rather  than  of  wood. 

Other  agricultural  equipment  used  in  India,  and  which  may  be  manufac- 
tured in  Canada,  include  small  cane  mills,  cotton  and  corn  stalk  cutters,  hand 
corn  shellers,  hand  driven  chaff  cutters,  cream  separators  with  hand  crank, 
ensilage  cutters. 

HOW  TO  GET  A  START  IN  THE  INDIAN  MARKET 

The  first  essential  is  of  course  to  take  a  trip  out  to  India,  but  granting 
that,  the  first  move  on  the  part  of  any  manufacturer  of  agricultural  equipment 
— or  of  any  equipment  for  that  matter  in  the  Indian  market — should  be  the 
appointment  as  agents  of  one  or  more  first-class  firms  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Indian  conditions  and  which  maintain  either  branch  offices  or  good  con- 
nections throughout  the  country.  The  next  step — and  a  most  necessary  one — 
must  be  the  despatch  from  the  home  plant  of  a  thoroughly  capable  and  hard- 
working sales-engineer  with  plenty  of  stamina  to  work  with  the  agents  appointed 
in  this  country. 

A  start  should  then  be  made  at  building  up  a  good  supply  of  spare  parts  at 
a  few  central  points  where  customers  may  secure  their  spares  with  the  minimum 
of  delay.  Once  this  skeleton  organization  is  commenced,  the  problem  is  then 
one  of  working  in  conjunction  with  Government  agricultural  officers,  experi- 
mental farms,  agricultural  co-operative  societies,  and  large  landowners,  with  a 
view  to  helping  them  in  the  solution  of  their  equipment  problems  and  evolving 
types  of  machines  suitable  for  Indian  conditions. 

The  only  concern  which  is  making  an  attempt  in  the  way  outlined  above 
to  establish  a  firm  foothold  in  Indian  markets  is  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  who  not  only  have  live  agents  in  India  but  also  maintain  a  capable 
sales-engineer  from  the  home  organization  to  work  with  their  agents.  At  Bom- 
bay and  Calcutta  very  large  and  complete  spare  parts  depots  are  maintained, 
which  are  said  to  contain  over  5,000  different  kinds  of  parts.  Last  year  it  is 
claimed,  their  sales  were  by  far  the  best  in  the  history  of  their  business  in 
India,  in  spite  of  it  being  a  very  dull  year  in  other  import  business.  International 
Harvester's  agents  in  India  are  quite  optimistic  that  within  the  next  twenty 
years  their  financial  rewards  will  repay  with  very  handsome  interest  the  time 
and  money  they  have  been  spending  with  comparatively  little  return  during 
the  last  few  years  in  establishing  an  organization  for  catering  to  the  expanding 
requirements  of  Indian  agriculture  for  modern  farm  equipment. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F.  MacEachern 

Milan,  August  27,  1 923.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
that  the  urn-  value  of  Italian  crops  this  year  will  exceed  that  of  1922  by 
about  4,000  million  Lire.  The  latest  statistics,  published  in  terms  of  centals  (1 
rental  — 100  lbs.)  show  that  the  Italian  wheat  crop  has  yielded  119,490,900 
centals,  n  pn  senting  an  Increase  of  23-2  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year,  and  of 
L9  7  per  cent  over  the  average  during  the  last  five  years.  The  barley  yield 
is  22  1  per  cent  greater  than  in  1922,  and  shows  a  12-5  per  cent  increase  over 
the  last  five-year  average.  The  oat  yield  represents  a  19-9  per  cent  increase 
over  li  st  year,  and  the  rye  crop  shows  an  increase  of  23.3  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  figures  for  1922.  The  niaize  crop,  which  averaged  47  million  centals 
during  the  period  1917-1921,  gives  promise  of  an  average  yield,  while  both 
first  and  second  hay  crops  have  been  exceptionally  good. 

A  10  per  cent  increase  over  the  1922  yield  from  vines  is  anticipated,  which 
would  mean  a  production  of  some  45  million  hectolitres  of  wine.  The  olive  crop 
promising  well,  and  the  silk  yield  is  estimated  at  58,500  tons,  which  repre- 
sente  an  increase  of  some  8,300  tons  over  last  year's  figures.    The  increase  in 

area  planted  to  sugar  beet  is  noteworthy,  being  3.4  per  cent  larger  this 
<  -  than  in  ]\V22,  and  68-6  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  acreage  planted 
during  the  last  live  years.  The  areas  under  potatoes,  rice  and  tobacco  also 
show  substantial  increases  over  the  1917-1921  averages. 

INDUSTRIAL 

A  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed  is  noted,  and  there  have 
been  no  strikes  or  labour  troubles  in  Italy  since  Fascismo  assumed  power  in 
October,  1922.  The  outlook  is  encouraging  in  the  silk,  metal  and  engineering 
trades,  although  the  cotton  industry  is  just  now  experiencing  considerable  depres- 
sion.  The  progress  made  of  late  years  in  Italian  production  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  farm  implements  was  exemplified  at  the  recent  Sample  Fair  at 
Padua,  and  general  optimism  is  reflected  in  the  increased  energy  and  confi- 
dence  displayed  in  agricultural  and  most  industrial  pursuits.  Despite  severe 
curtailment  of  the  purchasing  power  of  a  number  of  important  markets,  and 
exchange  rates,  Italian  industry  has  shown  improvement  as  compared 
with  conditions  obtaining  last  year. 

FINANCIAL 

The  latest  available  statistics  show  that  the  note  circulation  of  the  issuing 
banks  decreased  from  16,685  million  lire  at  the  end  of  April,  to  16,288  million 
lire  at  the  end  of  May.  Total  deposits  held  by  the  commercial  banks  increased 
from  2.233  million  lire  on  April  30  to  2,245  million  lire  on  May  31,  and  values 
bills  di  ^counted  by  these  banks  decreased  from  8,093  million  lire  at  the  end 
of  April,  to  8,011  million  lire  on  the  last  day  of  May.  State  revenue  receipts 
for  the  period  July,  1922- June,  1923,  amounted  to  12,781  million  lire,  of  which 
sum  lottery  investments  accounted  for  229  million  lire,  as  against  155  million  lire 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

During  the  five  months  ended  May,  1923,  Italy's  imports  were  valued  at 
7.115  million  lire,  thus  showing  an  increase  during  the  present  year's  period  of 
S74  million  lire.  Italian  exports  during  the  same  period  were  valued  at  3,940 
million  lire  representing  an  increase  of  609  million  lire. 

THE  BOURSE 

Of  the  80  stocks  listed  on  the  Milan  Bourse  during  the  month  of  July,  49 
have  shown  an  aggregate  improvement  of  859  points,  while  22  have  fallen  a 
total  of  219  points,  and  7  shares  remained  stationary. 
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CUSTOMS   REGULATIONS    OF   ST.  LUCIA 

Mr.  L.  M.  B.  Meyers.  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Barbados,  under  date  of  August  11,  forwarded  copy  of  new  customs  regula- 
tions issued  by  St.  Lucia,  B.W.I.  Formerly  St.  Lucia  had  adopted  the  combined 
certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  and  form  of  invoice  as  recommended  by  the 
Imperial  Customs  Conference.  Under  the  new  regulations,  sections  3  and  4  of 
the  certificate  of  value  are  deleted.  These  sections  relate  to  the  current 
domestic  value  in  the  country  of  export.  A  corresponding  change  has  been 
made  in  the  form  of  invoice  by  the  deletion  of  the  column  requiring  the  exporter 
to  show  the  current  domestic  value  in  the  country  of  export.  The  list  of  charges 
relating  to  freight,  packing,  etc.,  which  the  exporter  was  required  to  show  in 
the  former  invoice  is  not  called  for  under  the  revised  regulations. 

CONSULAR  INVOICES  FOR  GOODS  SENT  TO  PERU  BY 
PARCELS  POST 

In  June,  1922,  the  Peruvian  Government  issued  regulations  requiring  all 
goods  sent  to  Peru  by  parcels  post  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Consular  invoice. 
It  has,  however,  been  possible  to  obtain  possession  of  goods  sent  by  parcels 
post,  when  no  Consular  invoice  has  been  obtained,  by  paying  the  Consular  fee 
which  would  have  been  levied  for  legalising  the  invoice.  ELM.  Consul  at  Callao 
reports  that  from  1st  October  next  a  fine  of  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  will  be  imposed  for  omitting  the  Consular  invoice,  even  if  one  is  obtained 
after  the  parcel  has  been  despatched 

OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for  Steamer                            Sailing  from  Date 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  Werengaria  New  York  Sept.  25 

"  "  ....     Minnedosa  Montreal  Sept.  26 

u  "  "  ....     Montrose  Montreal  Sept.  28 

"  "  "  ....     Empress  of  Britain  Quebec  Sept.  29 

M  «'  "  ....     Regina   Montreal  Sept.  29 

"  "  "  ....   tAquvtania  New  York  Oct.  2 

"  ....    iParis  New  York  Oct.  3 

"  "  "  ....     Montlaurier  Montreal  Oct.  5 

"  "  "  ....  ^George  Washington  New  York  Oct.  6 

"  "  "  ....  *Andania  Montreal  Oct.  6 

Ireland  only  tMetagama  Montreal  Sept.  27 

France  *Ausonia  Montreal  Sept.  29 

Union  of  South  Africa  *  Calumet  Montreal  Oct.  15 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Chignecto  Halifax  Sept.  28 

St.    Kitts,    Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, Br.  Guiana  ^Canadian  Otter  Montreal  Oct.  3 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia 

British  Honduras  ^Canadian  Fisher  Montreal  Sept.  28 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Ottar  Halifax  Oct.  3 

Argentine  Republic  *Halesius  Montreal  Oct.  20 

China  and  Japan   Pres.  Jefferson  Victoria  Sept.  23 

Japan  only   Protesilaus  Victoria  Sept.  27 

"      "    Africa  Maru  Victoria  Sept.  29 

China  and  Japan   Empress  of  Asia  Vancouver  Oct.  4 

Australia  only  tVentura  San  Francisco  Oct.  2 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Niagara  Vancouver  Oct.  5 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

JLetter  and  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

The  Minnedosa  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 

The  Andania  will  also  be  used  for  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 

Re  despatch  September  29th. — Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  Britain 
which  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent,  including  Parcel  Post  for  Germany.  Montreal  and 
West  will  despatch  via  Regina. 

All  direct  parcel  post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Ausonia. 
The  Empress  Australia  published  in  last  week's  Bulletin  is  cancelled. 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Mr,  B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  writes 
under  date  Augusl  2,  L923,  that  during  the' fiscal  year  1922-23  the  value  of 
rom  New  South  Wales  amounted  to  $42,620,812,  and  that  of  imports 
854,857,747,  making  the  visible  unfavourable  balance  for  this  fiscal  period 
£12,236,935  as  against  a  favourable  balance  of  £4,616,774  for  the  corresponding 
p<  riod  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  total  imports  increased  from  £43,395,755 
m  L921-22  to  £54,857,747  in  1922-23,  an  increase  of  £11,461,992. 

TARIFF   CHANGES   IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  G.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  under 
date  Aniiii-t  23.  1923.  that  the  following  changes  and  additions  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  Customs  Tariff  of  Mexico: — 


Fraction  Mexican 
Number  Currency 

574  Beer  in  earthenware  or  glass  vessels  Gross  Kilo.  $0.20 

575  Beer  in  wooden  vessels   "  .15 

575 -a  Cider  in  earthenware  or  glass  vessels   "  .10 

57o-b  Cider  in  wooden  vessels   "  .08 

i   I     S        noi  perfumed,  for  washing  or  scrubbing  Legal  Kilo.  .15 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  11,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal 

i  xchanges  for  the  week  ending  Septembe 
September  4  are  also  given  for  the  sake 


of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
r  10,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan      (Drawings  temporarily 

suspended)  Yen 

India  

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

BrazU  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana..  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  * 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  * 

St.  Lucia  t 

St.  Vincent  * 

Tobago  t 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. .  .$ 


00 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Parity 

Sept.  4, 

Sept.  10, 

1923 

1923 

$4.86 

$4.64-} 

$4.6523 

.193 

.0577i 

.0582 

.193 

.0436^ 

.0454 

.402 

.4029 

.4028 

.193 

.0474 

.0477 

.193 

.1360 

.1377 

1.08 

.04S6 

.0486 

.193 

.1846 

.1848 

.238 

.00000008 

.00000002 

.193 

.0204 

.0205 

.268 

.1659 

.1660 

.268 

.2720 

.2724 

.268 

.1865 

.1864 

.498 

2s. 

.3161 

.3152 

$1.00 

1.024 

1.0250 

.498 

,.4966 

.4989 

.424 

.3315 

.3382 

.324 

.0972 

.1025 

.198 

4.86 

4.6646 

4.6612 

.708 
.402 
.567 


.9498—. 


.7232 
.3891 
.5517 


.9494— .9827 


.7380 
.3895 
.5522 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  from  Ireland  for  Foodstuffs 

2279.  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  Flour  and  Oatmeal. — A  Dublin  firm  desire  to  corre- 
spond with  a  first  class  Canadian  firm  shipping  above  commodities,  as  they  are  anxious  to 
extend  connections  in  Canada. 

2280.  Rolled  Oats  and  Oatmeal. — A  firm  in  Cork  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  millers 
in  Canada  who  are  in  a  position  to  quote  them  prices  ci.f.  Cork  in  carload  lots  for  rolled 
oats  and  oatmeals. 

2281.  Oats  and  Oatmeal. — Belfast  produce  broker  wishes  to  handle  imports  of  oats  and 
oatmeal  into  Ireland  on  a  commission  basis. 

2282.  Flour,  Oatmeal.  Cereal  Foods,  Etc. — Belfast  firm  of  best  standing  would  be  glad 
to  form  connections  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  the  above  lines,  as  buyers. 

22S3.  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  Flour  and  Oatmeal. — An  excellent  old-established  firm 
in  Belfast  are  open  to  import  for  distribution  in  Ireland  any  of  the  above  commodities. 

2284.  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds. — A  Dublin  firm  of  seed  merchants,  buyers  of  Canadian 
alsike  clover,  red  clover,  cow  grass,  white  clover,  and  timothy  and  trefoil  from  October  to 
June  m  each  year,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

2285.  Seeds. — Belfast  firm  of  high  standing  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  in  a 
position  to  export  clover  seeds  and  natural  grasses. 

2286.  Seeds. — A  first-class  Belfast  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  Canadian  red  clover 
seed,  white  clover  seed,  alsike  clover  seed  and  timothy  seed. 

2287.  Dairy  Products. — An  excellent  old-established  Belfast  firm  are  open  to  import 
for  distribution  throughout  Ireland  dairy  products  from  Canada. 

2288.  Canned  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Salmon  and  Lobster;  Condensed  Milk;  Milk 
Powder,  and  Other  Food  Products. — An  old-established  Belfast  firm  are  open  to  import 
from  Canada  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  salmon,  and  lobster;  condensed  milk;  milk  powder, 
and  other  food  products. 

2289.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Condensed  Milk. — Belfast  produce  broker  wishes 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  these  products  with  a  view  to  importing  into  Ireland 
on  a  commission  basis. 

2290  Food  Products. — Belfast  agent  who  has  excellent  connection  with  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  in  Ireland  is  interested  in  Canadian  food  products,  such  as  dairy  .  produce, 
canned  fruits,  vegetables,  salmon  and  lobster;  condensed  milk,  milk  powder,  etc. 

2291.  Cheese. — Belfast  produce  broker  wishes  to  handle  Canadian  cheese  on  a  brokerage 
or  commission  basis.    (North  of  Ireland  is  a  large  consumer  of  imported  cheese). 

2292.  Sugar. — A  Belfast  firm  of  sugar  and  tea  importers  of  excellent  standing  will  be 
glad  to  have,  quotations  for  fine  (granulated)  sugar,  f.o.b.  or  ci.f.  from  time  to  time. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Ireland 

2293.  Ttmrer. — A  Dublin  timber  broker  whose  business  has  hitherto  been  confined  to 
Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Central  European  and  Riga  timber,  is  now  anxious  to  develop 
Canadian  business  also.  In  touch  with  the  principal  buyers,  and  desires  connections  wirh 
best  Canadian  shippers. 

2294  Lumber. — Aggressive  Belfast  firm  wish  to  hear  immediately  from  shippers  of  rough 
and  dressed  lumber  suitable  for  farm  buildings,  including  T  and  G  sheetings,  sash  frames 
and  doors. 

2295.  Wooden  Manufactures,  Suck  as  Dowels,  Clothespins,  Washboards  and 
Handles. — A  firm  in  Cork,  of  highest  standing  and  large  capital,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  shipping  woodenware,  such  as  dowels,  clothespins,  washboards 
and  handles  to  Southern  Ireland. 
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JJ'."».  K  :\i  .  Bkown  Paper. —  V  Dublin  firm  of  paper  manufacturers,  who  also  do  a  con- 
nderable  business  in  merchandising  krafl  brown  paper  which  has  a  large  sale  in  Dublin, 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  paper.   Sizes  and  sub- 
gually  used  are:  36  x  4S    so  lbs.;  30  x  48 — 60  lbs.;  36  x  48 — 48  lbs.;  and  the 
equii  l<  ois  oi  the  foregoing  in  18  \  24  and  24  x  30,  etc.,  sizes,  all  made  up  in  reams  of  480 
-  folded.    The  make  is  known  as  M.G.  Ribbed. 
2397,  Paj         \  [Belfast  linn  in  good  standing  will  be  glad  to  receive  particulars  respect- 
ing the  importation  into  Ireland  of  Canadian  newsprint,  kraft  and  other  wrappings,  box- 
rds,  straw  boards,  writing  ami  tissue  papers. 

.208.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  Belfast  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  and  selling  agents  with 
branch  1:1  I>wb!in  are  anxious  to  secure  the  sole  purchasing  and  selling  agency  for  Canadian 
firms  makimr  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  fine  shoes. 

2399  B  9,  Shoes  \m>  Leather.-  Belfast  firm  of  importers  of  boots  and  leather  will  be 
pleased  to  get  m  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  sole  and 
tipper  leather;  also  saddlery  leather. 

8300.  Leather.— Important  Dublin  firm,  who  import  as  buyers  sole  and  upper  leather, 
*tc.,  are  willing  to  consider  offers  from  Canada  for  sole  leather,  harness  leather,  all  classes 
ol  boot  upper  leathers,  box  calf,  glace  kid,  kip,  etc. 

2301.  Saddlery  Hardware  and  Shoe  Grindery. — Important  Dublin  firm  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

\  Railway  ins.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Poles. — A  Belfast  (Ireland)  firm  who 
ire  int]  ra  of  timber  from  Canada  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  respecting 
imported  railway  (sleepers)  ties,  telephone  and  telegraph  poles  from  Canada. 

2303.  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers. — An  aggressive  Belfast  firm,  who  have  been  very 

s  year  in  selling  Canadian  farm  silos  in  Ireland,  desire  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  immediately.  Through  their  silo  organization,  this  firm  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  distribute  throughout  Ireland  and  South  England. 

2304.  Tract  irs. — Aggressive  Belfasl  firm  ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
of  a  general  farm  tractor  of  small  type;  also  general  farming  and  dairying  imple- 
ments of  all  classes. 

5  Baleties.— Belfast  firm  of  grain  importers  who  bale  large  quantities  of  hay  require 
wire  hay  bands  for  baling,  and  would  consider  importing  some  of  these. 
2306.  Hay.— Belfast  lirm  of  grain  importers  may  be  able  to  do  some  business  in 
Canadian  hay. 

2307  Feeding  Stuffs. — A  Cork  firm  ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
all  kinds  of  feeding  stuffs. 

2308.  Farm  Seeds. — Aggressive  Belfast  firm  anxious  to  hear  immediately  from  Canadian 
•shippers  of  silo  crop  mixtures  including  sunflower,  beans,  peas,  vetches  and  oats. 

2309.  Stationary  Engines. — Aggressive  Belfast  firm  ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
manufacturers  of  stationary  oil  engines,  gasolene,  paraffin,  or  crude  oil,  5  h.p.  to  15  h.p. 

to  work  in  conjunction  with  farm  silo  outfit  and  drive  general  farm  machinery. 

2310.  Chemicals  (Light);  Pharmaceutical  Supplies;  Patent  Medicines. — An  excellent 
old-established  firm  in  Belfast  are  open  to  import  for  distribution  throughout  Ireland. 

2311.  Heavy  Chemicals;  Corn  Starch  and  Glucose.— Belfast  firm  of  chemical  manu- 
facturers and  drysalters  are  interested  in  Canadian  chemicals  of  all  kinds  and  also  corn 
starch  and  glucose. 

Foodstuffs  for  Various  Countries 

2312.  Apples. — Cold  storage  importer  wants  c.ii.  price  Batavia  on  25  boxes,  not  barrels, 
■  '  madian  apples  of  different  types.    Shipment  to  be  a  trial,  and  routed  in  cold 

Rotterdam,  and  thence  to  Batavia.    Australian  apples  land  here  c.i.f.  14s.  per 
I  box.    A  sample  of  the  certificate  required  by  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  authori- 
ties regarding  freedom  of  fruit  from  insect  and  plant  diseases  is  available  for  interested 
shippers.  _  / 

2313.  Apples. — A  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  apple  agent  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  boxed  and  barrelled  apples  for  sale  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents. 

2314.  Apples. — A  Swedish  firm  who  handle  large  quantities  of  American  boxed  apples 
desire  to  act  as  agents  for  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  barrel  apple  shippers,  placing  orders 
with  importers  on  a  cash  against  documents  basis. 

2315.  Apples. — A  Danish  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  boxed  apples  placing  orders 
with  importers  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents. 

2316.  Apples. — A  Bradford  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia  apples. 

2317.  Gallon  Apples. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  an  agency  for  gallon  apples. 

2318.  Evaporated  Apples  (rings  and  broken,  mixed,  packed  in  tins). — Samples,  tins  and 

prices,  c.ii.  Batavia. 

2319.  Canned  Fruit. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish   to   hear   from    Canadian   exporters  of 

canned  fruit. 
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2320.  Canned  Filleted  Codfish. — Importer  in  Batavia  desires  sample  and  c.i.f.  price 
Batavia.  Tins  must  be  Hi  pounds  net,  8  tins  to  a  case.  Also  a  finer  quality  packed  in 
one-pound  flat  ovals  (one-piece  cans  with  lid),  24  tins  to  a  case.  Present  c.ii.  prices 
Batavia,  8  and  12  cents  (Canadian)  per  pound.   Cases  must  be  strapped. 

2321.  Fresh  Codfish. — Importer  in  Batavia  desires  c.ii.  Batavia  price  on  trial  shipment 
of  fresh  Canadian  codfish.  Sizes  about  one  kilo.  Now  pays  27  cents  (Canadian)  per 
pound  c.i.f.  Batavia. 

2322.  Fish. — Reputable  Jamaican  foodstuffs  broker  desires  Canadian  connections  in 
dry  shore  codfish,  alewives,  salmon,  herrings  and  mackerel. 

2323.  Fresh  Salmon. — Importer  wants  ci.f.  Batavia  price  on  100  pounds  of  fresh,  firm, 
red  Canadian  salmon  as  a  trial  shipment. 

2324.  Smoked  Salmon. — Good  quality,  double  smoked  salmon,  only  wanted,  c.i.f.  price 
for  a  trial  shipment  Batavia.    Must  be  better  than  "  Smoked  Chinook." 

2325.  Sardines. — Reputable  Jamaican  broker  at  present  obtaining  his  sardine  supplies 
from  Europe  wishes  to  turn  over  this  business  to  Canada,  and  invites  correspondence  from 
Canadian  packers  interested  in  this  field. 

2326.  Oysters. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  oysters.  Should  be  of  similar 
type  to  Blue  Points  or  East  Rivers,  and  1,000  to  1,200  to  the  2-cwt.  barrel. 

2327.  Canned  Butter. — Routed  in  cold  storage  via  Rotterdam  to  Batavia  in  5-pound 
tins,  wanted  by  importer. 

2328.  Butter. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  500  to  1,000  boxes  of  butter. 

2329.  Eggs. — A  Newcastle  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  1,000  cases  of  eggs,  for  delivery 
in  weekly  shipments  from  October  to  January. 

2330.  Sugar. — Old-established  Antwerp  firm  of  importers  and  exporters  of  raw  and 
refined  sugar  desire  offers  from  Canadian  houses. 

2331.  Boiled  Candies  or  Pan  Goods. — In  i-pound  and  1-pound  bottles  with  metal  caps, 
or  taped  corks  for  Japanese  consumption,  desired  by  an  importer  in  Batavia  c.i.f.  Batavia 
prices  and  samples  to  show  Chinese  retailers. 

2332.  Malt. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  malt 
and  malt  products. 

2333.  Meats  and  Greases. — Belgian  importers  of  frozen  and  preserved  meats  and 
greases  wish  to  enter  into  relations  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  these  products. 

2334.  Flour,  Oatmeal,  Etc. — A  Dublin  firm  of  high  standing  desire  to  extend  connec- 
tions in  Canada  for  flour  and  oatmeal. 

2335.  Antimony. — Quotations  in  sterling  per  long  ton  desired  by  a  Birmingham  house 
in  cakes  of  28  pounds  each.   Free  delivered  Birmingham. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

2336.  Leather. — Importer  in  Batavia  wants  prices  ci.f.  Batavia,  uppers  grade  "  B  " 
light,  medium.   Sides,  to-day,  c.i.f.  Batavia,  0.95  fl.  and  kips,  fl.  1. 

2337.  Patent  Leather. — Old  Dutch  house  in  Batavia  request  quotations  for  cheap 
patent  leather  kips,  8  ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  sides  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Leather  to  be  similar  to  Boston 
patent  leather. 

2338.  Patent  Leather. — Similar  to  Boston-made  patent  leather  in  half  sides  wanted 
by  import  house  in  Batavia,  with  Canadian  connection.  Prevailing  prices,  20  to  40  cents 
(Canadian),  ci.f.  Batavia,  according  to  grade. 

2339.  Leather  Uppers. — Black  calf,  similar  to  English  grade,  4  and  5,  wanted  by 
importer  in  Batavia,  who  is  doing  a  big  business  in  this  line.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  prices, 
Batavia. 

2340.  Sole  Leather. — Sole  leather  at  23  cents  (Canadian)  ci.f.  Batavia  wanted  by 
importer.    Send  sample  with  price  and  name;  no  letter. 

2341.  Oxford  and  Derby  Bell  Shoes. — If  a  Canadian  firm  can  land  these  at  10s.  per 
pair,  c.i.f.  Batavia,  importer  will  buy.  Eyelets  and  hooks  must  be  brass,  iron  will  rust. 
Send  name,  sample  and  price;  no  correspondence. 

2342.  Bellies. — Firm,  wide,  reddish  colour,  no  piece  weighing  over  4  pounds.  Importer 
says  he  can  handle  80  to  100  tons  a  month.  Present  prevailing  c.i.f.  prices  7d.  to  7|d.  in 
Batavia. 

2343.  Duck  for  Canvas  Shoes. — Import  house  in  Batavia  wants  sample  and  c.i.f. 
prices,  Batavia. 

2344.  Canvas  for  Shoes. — Importer  in  Batavia  wants  samples  and  ci.f.  prices  Batavia. 
At  present  buying  from  Japan. 

2345.  Grey  Canvas  Shoes  (with  vulcanized  rubber  soles). — Women's  sizes  for  Java- 
nese men  wanted  by  Batavia  importer,  at  about  30  cents  (Canadian)  a  pair,  c.i.f.  Batavia. 
Shoes  must  have  laces.   Prices  and  samples  wanted. 

2346.  Artificial  Teeth. — Importer  in  Batavia,  at  present  buying  from  United  States 
and  Germany  and  selling  in  Java  from  $3  to  $4  (Canadian)  a  hundred,  uppers  and  lowers 
in  sets  of  4  and  6. 

2347.  Artificial  Teeth  Trays. — Importer  in  Batavia,  buys  nickel-finished  artificial 
teeth  trays,  both  uppers  and  lowers.    Wholesale  price  in  Java  $8  (Canadian)  a  dozen. 

65722—3 
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2348  \  i  .  ttUZERS  FOB  Akiuk  iai.  TEETH  Sets. — Import tT  in  Batavia  requires  vul- 
QaniMn  for  artificial  teeth  sets  and  using  kerosene,  c.i.f.  Batavia,  $24. 

2349,  Chj  \ i ■  Dental  Chairs.  Importer  m  Batavia  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturer  who  can  Land  cheap  dental  chairs,  c.i.f.  Batavia,  $40. 

3350.  Di  n.  Plaster,  [mporter  in  Batavia  requires  dental  plaster  in  50-kilo  wooden 
i  iron  hoops.  \\  lil  bake  ten  barrels  a  month.  No  large  consignment  at  a  time  as  it 
Will  no:  k<  i  ;>  m  this  climate.    C'.i.i.  price,  Batavia  around  20  cents  (Canadian)  per  kilo. 

2351.  Pharmaceutical  Goods,  a  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 

exporters  of  pharmaceutical  good>  and  surgeon's  rubber  gloves. 

J..  >_  II  v.nw  via:.  Etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
cheap  quality  door  locks,  shell  hardware,  paints,  varnishes  and  brass  hinges. 

2363.  Hardware,  Etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
hard.\  ts.  varnishes,  hand  tools  and  barbed  wire. 

23-'  i  II  irdware ;  Barbed  \\  ere,  i  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  hardware  and  barbed  wire. 

2  1:  :>.•.  ire.'  A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  sanitary 
hardware  in  fcffajS  and  other  metals. 

>.  Hardware,  Etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
n        h.udware,  inks,  oils  and  varnishes. 

2367,  Shelf  Hardware.— A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
shelf  hardware. 

2368.  Hardware,  Etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 

hardware,  heavy  chemicals,  paints  and  varnishes. 

2359.  Hardware,  Etc.  •  A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
hardware,  hand  tools,  paints,  varnishes  and  wire. 

2S60.  WlRE.  -A  Birmingham  house  desire  quotations  per  long  ton  free  delivered  Birm- 
ingham in  sterling  for  bright  iron  wire  in  cwt.  coils  varying  from  8  to  16  B.W.G. 

2361.  Wire. — A  Birmingham  manufacturer  desires  quotations  for  brass  and  mild  steel 
pin  wire  for  hairpins,  .010  to  .018  B.W.G.  and  pin  wire,  .038  to  .018  B.W.G.  Quotations 
for  whole  range  to  be  in  sterling,  free  delivered  Birmingham. 

2362.  1  <>N  Tubes,  Etc.— A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
iron  tubes,  plain  and  galvanized,  barbed  and  other  wire,  and  caustic  soda. 

2363.  Wire,  Etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  barbed  and 
plain  wire,  zinc  sheets  and  tinplate. 

2364.  Wire  Fencing  (cheap  make)  c.i.f.  prices,  Batavia,  wanted  by  large  Dutch 
importers;  to  be  forwarded  both  to  Batavia  office  and  to  head  office  in  Holland.  Also  c.i.f. 
Batavia  quotations  on  galvanized  wire,  gauges,  12,  13,  and  14. 

2365.  Wire  Nails, — Batavia  importer  uses  sizes  1  by  16,  H  by  15,  1|  by  14,  If  by  13, 
2  by  12,  2\  by  11,  3  by  10,  3J  by  9,  4  by  8,  4|  by  7,  5  by  6.  C.i.f.  prices  Batavia,  in  kegs. 
Also  prices  to  be  supplied  to  Holland. 

23GG.  Wire  Nails. — Importer  in  Batavia  is  prepared  to  pay  half  cash  against  documents 
for  consignments  of  Canadian  wire  nails.    Same  to  be  sold  at  prevailing  local  market  prices, 
ad  1     ince  remitted  monthly.   Permanent  consignments  to  be  maintained  in  Java. 

2367.  Shoe  Tacks. — Packed  in  white  cardboard  boxes,  1  lb.  net  as  per  sample,  filed  in 
ir  menl  is  wanted  by  importer  in  Batavia.    Cash  against  documents  and  only  lowest 

prices.   Could  handle,  if  price  is  right,  100  cases  a  month.    Sizes     |,  1,  ij  and  2  ounces. 

2368.  White  Wrapping  Paper. — Importer  in  Batavia  desires  quotations  for  white  wrap- 

Size  27  inches  by  53  inches.    Approximate  c.i.f.  price  Batavia,  fl.  1.70.  At 
present  buying  from  England.    Sample  on  file.    Weight  per  96  sheets,  1\  lbs. 

2369.  Paper. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint  in 
rolls,  wrapping  and  writing  paper. 

2370.  Paper. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint, 
wrapping  and  writing  paper. 

2371.  Paper. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  pulp,  news- 
print rolls,  and  flat  writing  and  wrapping  papers. 

2372.  Tinted  Paper. — A  Birmingham  pin  manufacturer  desires  quotations  for  tinted 
papers  in  various  colours,  sizes  20  inches  by  30  inches,  weight  45  lbs.  to  the  ream,  in  lots 
of  one  ton.   Paper  used  for  pin-sticking  purposes;  samples  on  file. 

2373.  Enamel  and  Tinted  Papers. — A  Birmingham  manufacturer  of  needles,  hairpins, 
desires  quotation-  for  white  enamel  papers  20  inches  by  30  inches,  and  tinted  papers  in 

v  ri  us  sizi  s,  18  inches  by  27  inches,  20  inches  by  32  inches  and  23  inches  by  36  inches, 
weight  42  lbs.  to  the  ream  for  size  20  inches  by  32  inches.  Samples  of  blue,  yellow  and 
cerise  tints  suitable  for  pin-sticking  purposes.  Also  quotations  for  various  sizes,  of  maroon 
shade  paper,  intermediate  size  20  by  30,  weight  49  lbs.  to  the  ream.  Quotations  are  per 
ream  or  per  lb.  and  purchases  in  ton  quantities.   Sample  of  maroon  shade  on  file. 

2371  Paper  Pulp  and  Oilcake. — Brussels  business  man  desires  to  occupy  himself  exclus- 
ively with  the  sale  of  paper  pulp  and  oilcake  in  Belgium  and  wishes  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  Canadian  manufacturer  to  this  end. 
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2375.  Non-Ferrous  Metals. — Quotations  or  agency  arrangement  for  non-ferrous  metals, 
such  as  brass,  copper  and  gun  metal  are  desired  by  a  Birmingham  metal  house;  specialize 
in  tramway  and  Government  surplus  stores. 

2376.  Non-Ferrous  Metals. — A  Birmingham  indent  and  merchant  house  desires  United 
Kingdom  agency  for  Canadian  house  dealing  in  all  non-ferrous  metals,  particularly  brass, 
copper  and  aluminum,  both  new  and  scrap. 

2377.  Copper  Cathodes. — A  Birmingham  manufacturer  desires  quotations  for  copper 
cathodes  used  for  alloying  with  aluminum.    Quantities  30  cwt.  per  month. 

2378.  Corrugated  Iron  Sheets. — Prices  c.i.f.  Batavia  wanted  regularly. 

2379.  Iron  and  Steel. — A  Birmingham  firm  desire  United  Kingdom  agency  for  steel 
and  iron  lines  best  suited  for  Midland  trade,  such  as  bar  iron,  wire  rods,  etc. 

2380.  Mild  Steel  Rods. — A  Birmingham  manufacturer  will  receive  quotations  for  mild 
steel  rods,  sizes  ranging  from  .01  inches  to  %  inch  diameter.  Will  contract  for  quantities 
from  500  tons  upwards. 

2381.  Ironmongery. — A  Birmingham  firm  desires  an  agency  arrangement  for  all  Cana- 
dian lines  suitable  for  the  ironmongery  trade. 

2382.  Tinplate  Cuttings. — A  Birmingham  merchant  house  desires  quotations  per  long 
ton  c.ii.  Swansea  or  Cardiff  for  tinplate  cuttings,  wired  for  shipment  in  cwt.  bundles. 

2383.  Zinc  Sheets. — Birmingham  merchants  desire  quotations  in  sterling,  free  delivered 
Birmingham,  for  zinc  sheets.  3  ft.  by  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  ranging  from  4  to  16  standard  zinc  gauge. 

2384.  Calvanized  and  Black  Enamelled  Pipes. — Full  particulars  and  c.i.f.  prices  Batavia 
wanted  by  large  Dutch  importers.   Same  to  be  sent  to  Batavia  and  also  to  Holland. 

2385.  Agricultural  Implements. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  agricultural  implements. 

2386.  Industrial  Machinery. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  export- 
ers of  industrial  machinery. 

2387.  Dairy  Machinery,  Etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  dairy  machinery,  iron  tubes,  galvanized  and  plain. 

2388.  Bars,  Tool  Steel. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
iron  and  steel  bars,  and  tool  steel. 

2389.  Iron  Tubes,  Etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
iron  tubes,  plain  and  galvanized  and  railway  material. 

2390.  Construction  Material,  Machinery. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  construction  material  and  machinery. 

2391.  Forges. — Quotations  wanted,  c.i.f.  Batavia  on  Canadian  forges. 

2392.  Straw  Board. — Quotations  for  straw  board  22  inches  by  32  inches  and  25  inches  by 
30  inches,  'the  former  ranging  in  weight  from  6  to  14  ounces  and  the  latter  in  proportion. 
Quotations  in  5-ton  lots  desired. 

2393.  Non-Mechanical  Accessories,  for  the  Automobile  and  Furniture  Trade. — A  firm 
of  importers  of  Brussels  are  interested  in  receiving  offers  of  all  non-mechanical  accessories 
for  the  automobile  and  furniture  trade. 

2394.  Bedstead  Tubing. — A  prominent  manufacturer  of  bedsteads,  mattresses,  etc.,  in 
Mexico  City  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bedstead 
tubing  No.  14  gauge  and  from  1  inch  to  \\  inches  outside  diameter.  References  exchanged. 
Correspondence  in  English. 

2395.  Cheap  Crockery. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  sell 
on  behalf  of  a  Canadian  firm  heavy  white  household  crockery  of  as  cheap  a  type  as 
possible.  Samples  and  prices.  A  large  market,  if  in  price  with  German  and  Czecho-Slovakian 
imports. 

2396.  Acetic  Acid. — Offers  in  demijohns  c.i.f.  Batavia  wanted  by  Dutch  importer  at 
present  buying  German. 

2397.  Zinc  Oxide. — Particulars  and  ci.f.  prices,  Penang  or  Kuala  Lumpur  or  Singapore 
desired  by  a  Chinese  import  house. 

2398.  Cotton  Hose. — Importer  in  Java  wants  cheap  cotton  hose  for  women. 

2399.  Artificial  Silk  and  Silk  Hose. — Importer  in  Batavia  requires  c.i.f.  prices  and 
sample  of  artificial  silk  hose  for  women.    Ci.f.  price,  Batavia,  not  over  $2  per  pair. 

2400.  Corsets. — Importer  in  Batavia  is  prepared  to  handle  cheapest  Canadian  corsets  on 
an  agency  basis. 

2401.  Foodstuffs,  Lumber. — Commission  merchants  of  Havana,  Cuba,  desire  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Cuban  market,  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis,  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish, 
canned  fish,  wheat  flour,  lumber,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes. 

2402.  Talc. — Chinese  import  house  in  Kuala  Lumpur  wants  particulars  and  c.i.f.  prices 
of  talc. 
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PROPOSED   SUL1X.S   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

\n  wterp.    Breetm,  Cana^aS  Pacifies  SteamsHifcff,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;   Well  and  County, 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.   LB;    Bawtry;  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
25;    M innedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships;  Ltd.,  Sept.  26;   Canadian  Ranger. 
1    ■    li  □  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  26;   Ever  Heath,  Intercontinental  Transports, 

'  ••!  .  s,  •  •  ;;o 

^ mouth. —Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  15;    Cornishman*,  White 
Dominion  Line,  Sept.  20;   Oxonian,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  20;  Parthenia, 
Don  Idson   Line,   Sept.   22;   Turcoman*,   White  Star-Domin'on  Line,  Sept.  29; 
tia,  AnchctE-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  29. 

To  CARDDf  and  Sw  an  ska.  -  Canadian  Commander*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 

M  ■-  nr.  Sept.  21. 

frHAOEN  and  Bai/tiO  Pouts.— Ivar,  Sept.  16;  Helmer  Morch,  Oct.  8;  Gorm, 
1    '    !-    of  the  Scandinavian-American  Line;   Hickman,  Sprague  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Glasgow.    Marloeh*.  Canadian   Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20;  Metagama*, 

ic  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27;   Athenia*  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  28. 
To  BUmbdbo:— West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb;  Sept.  18;  Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  23; 
:        3  A   Webb,  Sept.  28;    Lisgar    County,    Intercontinental    Transports,  Ltd., 

Sept.  30. 

To  Havre.-  Brant  County.  Sept.  19;  Lisgar  County,  Sept.  30;  Hastings  County,  Oct.  9 
— of  the  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  29. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  21;  Coracero*, 
Cunard  Line.  Sept.  21;   Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  22;   Montrose*,  Cana- 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  28;    Regina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  29; 
Doric*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  13. 

To  London. — Verentja,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  22;   Bawtry,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  Sept.  25;    Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  26; 
ino,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  29;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  29. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade*,  Sept.  20;  Manchester  Hero*,  Sept.  27 — both 
Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Sept.  21;  Caiirndhu,  Sept.  28 — of  the  Thom- 
son Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia*,  Sept.  29;  Andania*,  Oct.  6; 
Antonia*,  Oct.  20 — all  of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Iv'ne. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  19;  Torr  Head, 
Head  Line.  Sept.  23;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  28;  Hastings  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  9. 

To  Southampton. — Miinnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  26. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown. — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Line,  Sept.  15; 
dian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  22  and  Oct.  4. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Erroll,  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20;  Australind,  Oct.  20. 

To  Wellington,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  26. 

1c  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. — Canadian  Challenger, 
28;   Canadian  Miller,  Oct.  26— both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas), "Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
-  '  '  rcidian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  28. 

To  &r.  Krrrs,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demarara. — Canadian  Squatter,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Borden,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam* 
ships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  2. 

To  South  Africa.— Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Oct.  15;  Calgary,  Elder  Dempster 

&  Co.,  Oct.  15. 

To  South  America. — Halesius,  Houston  Lines,  Oct.  20. 


*  Refrigerated  space 
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To  Levant,  Black  Sea,  India  and  Java  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co , 
during  September. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian- American  Line,  Sept.  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France*,  Sept.  15;  Empress 
it  Bntain*,  Sept.  22;  Empress  of  Scotland*,  Sept.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  IVIontserkat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Sept.  17,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay—  Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Oct. 3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  triweekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Avonmouth. — Canadian  Winner,  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  20;  Cana- 
dian Seigneur,  Dec.  20 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Katrine*,  end  of  September; 
Drechtdyk*,  middle  of  October;  Loch  Goil*,  early  November;  Dinteldyk*,  late  November; 
Cardiganshire*,  middle  December — all  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow^  and  Southampton. — Orestes,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  mid- 
September;  Nictheroyf.  late  October;  Nebraskaf,  late  November;  Narentaf,  late  Decem- 
ber— all  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff  (via  Panama  Route). — Candidate,  Harrison  Line. 
Oct.  8. 

To  Manchester. — Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  Oct.  17;  Howick  Hall,  Isthmian  Line, 
Nov.  1. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara.  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Sept.  15. 

To  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Oct.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  30. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Sept.  16;  Hakata 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  9;  Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line, 
Oct.  2G. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai  (via  Prince  Rupert). — Canadian  Skirmisher*. 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  3;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Achilles,  Oct.  11;  Philoctetes,  Oct.  27 
—both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — Africa  Maru.  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Line,  Sept.  19;  Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  25. 

From  Victoria 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Route).— Orestes,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
mid-September. 


*  Refrigerated  space 
t  Refrigerated  throughout 
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To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  \m>  Sydnet. — Niagara.,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Lane,  Oct.  G. 

T>  Yokohama,  Kobb,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — ProtesilaUs,  Sept.  27;  Achilles,  Oct. 
25;  Ph  loctetcs,  Nov.  15 — of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama  Kohk,  Shanuiiai  and   Honc   Konc— Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 

P  :ific  Steamships,  I  td.,  Sept.  20;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Oct  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobb,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon 

Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  1G. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobb,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Iyo  Maru, 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobb,  Shanghai,  Honc  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jefferson,  Sept 
28;   President  Grant,  Oct.  5;  President  Madison,  Oct.  17— Admiral  Oriental  Line. 

INVOICE  FORMS  FOR  CHINA 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  reports  under 
date  of  August  7,  1:923,  that  no  special  invoice  forms  are  demanded  by  the 
Chinese  Customs  Administration,  but  manufacturers  and  shippers  may  use  the 
same  forms  as  they  do  in  Canada.  A  declaration,  however,  should  be  made  on 
the  invoice  that  the  goods  pertaining  thereto  are  the  product  of  Canada,  and 
the  prices  charged  are  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods.  Prices  must  be 
quoted  c.i.f.  Shanghai  or  whatever  port  to  which  they  are  consigned.  Duty 
is  :  ssessed  on  the  Laid-down  cost  of  the  goods.  If  this  is  not  done  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent  duty  will  be  imposed  to  cover  the  shipping  and  other 
charges. 

Internal  Customs  Tax. — In  addition  to  an  import  and  export  customs  duty, 
China  imposes  also  an  internal  customs  or  transit  tax  of  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  goods,  for  shipments  destined  to  interior  points  of  the  country, 
but  if  the  cargo  is  consigned  to  any  open  or  treaty  port,  this  internal  tax  does  not 
apply.  In  the  case  of  a  consignment  of  goods  being  cleared  through  the  cus- 
toms  at  one  treaty  port,  it  can  be  shipped  to  another  treaty  port  on  a  transit 
pass  without  the  payment  of  further  duty,  providing  the  goods  remain  in  their 
original  packages,  but  if  consigned  to  a  non-treaty  port,  the  transit  tax  or 
liken  will  be  assessed. 

INTERNAL  TAX  UPON  POSTAL  PACKAGES 

The  same  regulations  as  above  apply  to  Parcel  Post  packages,  as  well  as 
to  general  cargo.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  however,  no  invoices  are  required, 
but  the  contents  of  the  package,  and  the  value  in  Canadian  funds,  must  be 
clearly  stated  on  the  ordinary  shipping  slip  usually  attached  to  postal  parcels 
in  Canada. 

[A  comprehensive  report  on  invoice  regulations  and  customs  requirements, 
etc.,  by  Air.  J.  W.  Ross,  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  862  of  August  9,  1920,  page  381,  to  which  the  above  is  supplementary.] 

PANAMA  CANAL  AND  AMERICAN  TRADE 

Trade  with  the  Orient  has  formed  an  increasing  share  of  the  United  States 
total  foreign  commerce  since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  A  report 
issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  estimates  that  American  mer- 
chandise sent  to  Asia  formed  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in  1913 
(the  year  preceding  the  opening  of  the  canal),  9  per  cent  in  1920,  11  per  cent 
in  1921,  and  12  per  cent  in  1922.  The  imports  from  Asia,  which  formed  15 
per  cent  of  the  merchandise  entering  the  United  States  in  1913,  were  20  per  cent 
in  1916,  and  26i  per  cent  in  the  ten  months  ending  with  October,  1922,  and  for 
the  month  of  October  28  per  cent. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  oj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address :  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
^»  i i h  eatalcynCS,  i>ri<»>  liMs,  iHseottril  rates,  elc,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
repreaentat Ives  1>>  (  nna«liaii  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
fai  lorj  point,  f.t».l).  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

Tin-  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bestfley'i  Complete  Phrase  rode. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

P.  W.  Cook,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
.  sta   No.   46,   Buenos   Aires,   Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Rosa.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  \V.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — La  id  law  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Denmark 

B.  B.  Webb,  c/o  H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683 ;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.     Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontum*. 
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RATIFICATIONS  OF  NEW  FRANCO-CANADIAN  CONVENTION  OF 
COMMERCE  EXCHANGED 

According  to  a  cablegram  dated  London,  September  13,  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Governor  General,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Paris  has  reported  that  ratifications  of  the  Franco-Canadian  commercial  con- 
vention were  exchanged  in  Paris  on  September  5.  This  is  the  convention  entered 
into  on  December  15,  1922,  which  supersedes  the  Franco-Canadian  convention 
of  1907-9  as  modified  by  the  modus  vivendi  of  1921. 

The  new  convention  was  ratified  in  Canada  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
assented  to  on  June  13.  The  French  Journal  Officiel  on  July  12  announced  the 
ratification  of  the  convention  by  the  French  Senate.  Under  Article  XXVII  of 
the  .convention  it  was  provided  that  after  being  approved  by  the  French  Chamber 
and  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  the  convention  should  be  ratified  and  the 
ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  convention  was  to 
come  into  force  immediately  after  the  completion  of  that  formality. 

On  September  14  the  Department  of  Customs  and  Excise  of  Canada  issued 
a  memorandum  bringing  the  agreement  into  force  in  Canada  as  from  Septem- 
ber 5. 

The  full  text  of  this  convention  was  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  of  February  10,  1923. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.  S.  BLEAKNEY'S  FORTHCOMING  VISIT 

TO  CANADA 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  Canada  about  the  end  of  the  current  month  with  a  view 
of  undertaking  a  business  trip  in  the  Dominion  on  behalf  of  export  trade  to 
Belgium.  Canadian  firms  interested  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Bleakney,  or  to  interview  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  may  be  made. 

"  REPRESENTATION  IN  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MARKETS  " 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  entitled  Representa- 
tion in  British  and  Foreign  Markets,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  reports 
reprinted  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  is  now  in  the  press  and 
will  shortly  be  published.  Nearly  all  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  field  have 
contributed  to  this  series,  which  is  written  solely  from  the  Canadian  point  of 
view,  and  the  chapters  of  which,  each  dealing  with  a  separate  country,  detail 
the  procedure  that  should  be  adopted  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  desire  to  seek  representation  for  their  products  in  foreign  fields. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet  is  25  cents,  but  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  (orr 
request)  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  As  the 
edition  is  strictly  limited,  very  early  application  for  copies  should  be  made  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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PROSPECTS  OF  RUSSIAN  GRAIN  EXPORTS 

Trade  Com.m  tssiONER  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  August  29,  1923,    The  plans  which  are  being  made  in  Russia  for 
ill-'  export  of  the  surplus  grain  from  this  year's  harvest  have  naturally  a  great 
interest  for  Canada.    The  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Russian  authorities  earlier 
m  riir  season  provided  for  the  export  of  4,000,000  tons  of  grain.   Of  this  quantity 
by  per  cent  is  to  be  of  wheat  and  the  remainder  chiefly  of  rye  and 
v.    A  large  proportion  of  the  grain  is  to  be  provided  out  of  the  yield  of 
(he  food  tax.    'Plie  grain  is  to  be  handled  by  the  organization  of  the  Commis- 
Foreign  Trade  including  the  State  grain  export  organization  "  Khlebo- 
ikt."    The  State  Bank  and  Hie  co-operative  societies,  "  Centrosoyuz  n  and 
••  Solskosoyuz,"  are  also  to  participate  in  the  grain  export  through  purchases  in 
the  open  market.    Over  1,500,000  tons  were  given  as  the  estimated  quantity  to 
be  exported  by  these  three  organizations.    Two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  of 
i-  to  be  exported  through  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  one-third  through 
Baltic  ports,  chiefly  Petrograd.    It  is  believed  that  Italy  will  take  a  large  part 
of  wheat  exported,  while  most  of  the  rye  and  barley  will  go  to  Germany. 
Aheadr  tin1  Germans  have  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  300,000  tons 
Russian  cereals.    The  Scandinavian  countries,  Great  Britain,  Holland  and 
Med  '  rraneau  markets  will  take  the  remainder  of  the  Russian  exportable  surplus. 

PROBABLE  EXPORTS 

It  cannot  now  be  expected  that  Russia  will  be  able  to  export  such  a  large 
quantity  of  cereals  as  above  estimated.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  total 
export  of  Russian  grain  during  the  coming  season  will  be  between  1,800,000 
ion-  and  2.o00,000  tons.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
ship  abroad  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible,  but  in  the  first  place  the  harvest 
lias  not  been  up  to  earlier  expectations,  while  secondly  there  is  a  shortage  of 
necessary  material  equipment  for  the  export  of  grain,  such  as  sacks,  railway 
cars  suitable  for  transporting  grain  in  bulk,  elevators,  warehouses,  etc.,  and  other 
port  facilities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  railways  themselves  are  quite  capable 
of  handling  the  traffic  created  by  the  grain  export,  but  the  lack  of  such  equip- 
on  r  r  as  mentioned  would  render  difficult  the  shipment  abroad  of  such  a  large 
quantity  as  4,000,000  tons  of  grain  during  the  coming  season. 

GRAIN  EXPORT  POLICY 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  is  chiefly  influenced  in  its  policy  of  encour- 
aging grain  exports  by  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  peasantry.  The  prices 
of  agricultural  produce,  while  high  in  the  famine  year  of  1921,  fell  last  year  as  a 
result  of  the  good  crop  to  such  an  extent  that  one  poud  of  grain  would  purchase 
only  2  arshines  of  cotton  cloth  instead  of  6  arshines  as  before  the  war.  There 
3  been  some  increase  in  the  relative  prices  of  agricultural  and  of  industrial 
products  since  the  -pring  of  this  year,  but  one  poud  of  grain  still  purchases  less 
tl  n  3  arshines  of  cloth  and  as  a  result  of  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the 
peasantry  there  is  a  restricted  demand  for  the  very  limited  output  of  the  State 
industrial  trusts.  By  encouraging  the  export  of  grain  the  Government  hopes 
to  raise  the  relative  value  of  agricultural  produce  and  thereby  increase  the 
buying  capacity  of  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  giving  an  incentive  to  an  increase 
in  the  cultivated  area. 

Last  year's  crop,  although  only  equal  in  quantity  to  a  little  more  than 
half  the  1913  harvest,  was  sufficient  to  supply  internal  demands,  which  were 
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lessened  as  a  result  of  the  lower  standard  of  living,  and  to  permit  the  export 
cf  the  small  surplus  of  about  600,000  tons.  With  an  enlarged  area  under  crops 
this  year  the  Government  estimated  that  a  sufficient  surplus  would  be  available 
to  allow  Russia  becoming  once  more  a  large  exporter  of  cereals. 

CROP  RESULTS 

It  is  too  early  to  give  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  crop  of  autumn 
and  spring  sown  grains  this  year,  but  in  general  it  may  be  predicted  that  the 
total  yield  will  be  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of  last  year.  In  1922  the  total 
sown  area  under  winter  and  spring  grain,  potatoes,  flax  and  oil  seeds  amounted 
to  133,585,200  acres.  This  year  the  total  sown  area  is  estimated  by  the  Com- 
missariat for  Agriculture  at  160,288,200  acres,  or  an  increase  of  about  18  per 
cent.  This  is  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  cultivated  area  of  the 
territory  now  included  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics.  During  the  spring  and 
early  summer  the  weather  conditions  were  favourable  to  a  good  harvest.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  line  could  be  drawn  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  Central 
Russia;  northwest  of  this  line  there  has  been  experienced  too  much  moisture 
and  southeast  of  this  line  not  sufficient  rain.  Hail  and  heavy  rains  in  mid- 
summer did  considerable  harm  to  the  crops  in  Central  Russia,  while  a  storm  at 
the  end  of  July  damaged  405,000  acres  of  crops  in  the  Ukraine.  The  continuance 
of  cold  damp  weather  throughout  August  and  during  harvest  time  has  consider- 
ably affected  the  crop  results  for  spring  sown  grain  throughout  Central  and 
Northwest  Russia,  while  drought  will  be  responsible  for  poor  crops  in  districts 
of  the  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Volga,  the  Urals,  Siberia  and  the  Kirghiz 
Republic.  The  Ukraine  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  part  of  Russia  which  will 
have  a  crop  above  the  average,  but  this  district  has  always  been  the  part  of 
Russia  from  which  the  largest  exportable  surplus  is  available.  Taking  the 
whole  of  Russia  in  general  the  total  crop  may  be  said  to  be  less  than  average, 
whereas  last  year's  crop  was  slightly  above  average.  On  August  1,  the  condition 
of  the  crops  was  officially  reported  according  to  the  five-numeral  system  in  force 
in  Russia  to  be  equivalent  to  2-8,  whereas  last  year  at  the  same  period  the 
coefficient  was  3-2,  three  being  the  figure  for  an  average  harvest.  Since  August  1, 
there  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  falling  off  in  the  condition  of  the  crops,  so 
that  a  below  average  crop  or  what  would  be  described  in  Canada  as  "  fair  to 
medium  "  is  the  harvest  result  for  this  year. 

The  yield  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  Russia  will  probably  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  10-2  bushels  (45  pouds  per  dessiatine),  ranging  from  over  14  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  the  Ukraine  to  4^  bushels  in  Siberia,  while  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Middle  Volga  region  a  crop  failure  will  be  the  result  for  the  third  successive 
year.  Siberia  will  probably  have  insufficient  grain  for  local  requirements,  while 
relief  will  have  to  be  sent  to  isolated  districts  in  the  Volga  region  where  in  some 
cases  the  return  has  been  only  equal  to  the  seed. 

Taking  Russia  as  a  whole,  however,  there  should  be  a  surplus  over  require- 
ments greater  than  last  year  owing  to  the  larger  area  under  crops.  The  total 
yield  of  winter  and  spring  grain  and  potatoes  in  1922  was  approximately 
41,490,000  tons  (2,305,000,000  pouds),  according  to  recent  official  estimates. 
This  compares  with  a  pre-war  agricultural  production  of  over  72,000,000  tons. 
Although  there  has  been  an  increase  this  year  of  18  per  cent  in  the  cultivated 
area,  the  poorer  crop  results  should  not  give  a  total  yield  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  last  year.  Hence  an  exportable  surplus  of  as  much  as  4,000,000 
tons  must  be  considered  improbable,  although  an  export  of  half  this  quantity 
would  appear  to  be  quite  possible. 
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M  UtKET  PROSPECTS  FOR  (CANADIAN  I1AY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  ,J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  Augusl  31,  L923.  The  prospects  for  Canadian  hay  on  the  British 
ie\  tin-  season  are  not  very  promising,  as  in  spite  of  drought  and  a  long 
period  of  cold  weather  during  the  growing  season,  the  English  crop  is  plentiful, 
considerably  larger  than  last  year,  and  of  good  quality  generally.  Last  year 
conditions  were  more  satisfactory  from  the  Canadian  standpoint,  sales  were  made 
early  m  the  season  at  a  c.i.f.  price  of  £7  0s.  to  £7  10s.  per  ton,  and  were  main- 
E6  t»>  E6  10s.  tor  a  good  part  of  the  year,  dropping  in  the  spring 
n  Milt  of  over-shipment  on  a  market  well  supplied  with  English  hay  to  £5 
I0fi  and  at  last  to  £4  10s.  A  factor  in  the  early  price  situation  as  well  as  in 
the  eventual  fall  in  prices  was  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  English 
producer-  to  hold  their  stocks,  which  they  were  finally  forced  to  release  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  This  year,  in  view  of  last  year's  experience,  and  of 
tl  e  more  plentiful  home  supplies,  there  is  little  disposition  to  hold.  Hay  in  the 
^ t : i < •  k  ha-  been  sold  at  £3  10s.,  equivalent  to  a  price  of  £4  10s.  delivered  in  Liver- 
pool, and  some  producers  have  even  manifested  a  disposition  to  consign  for  sale 
at  going  prices  on  their  own  account.  From  present  indications  importers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  until  the  end  of  the  year  Canadian  hay  will  have  to  meet 
competitive  conditions  at  about  £4  to  £4  10s.  per  ton,  with  just  a  possibility  of 
a  rise  to  £5.  An  adverse  factor  in  the  situation  is  that,  owing  to  general  indus- 
trial conditions,  work  is  slack  among  carters,  who  furnish  an  important  propor- 
tion of  the  consumption  of  imported  hay.  With  many  of  their  horses  idle  in 
tl  i  stables,  they  will  prefer  to  supply  their  feeding  requirements  with  the  low 
grade  English  product,  regarding  good  Canadian  hay,  under  the  circumstances, 
ns  of  the  nature  of  a  luxury. 

MODERATE  SHIPMENTS  DESIRED 

It  i<  essential  that  moderate  shipments  only  should  be  made  at  one  time. 
There  is  always  a  fair  demand  for  Canadian  hay  of  satisfactory  quality,  but 
this  demand  has  definite  limits  and  the  market  can  readily  be  overloaded.  The 
market  could  readily  take  care  of  shipments  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  bales,  but 
a  decided  drop  in  values  resulted  last  year  from  the  offering  of  such  large  quan- 
tities as  9.000  to  11,000. 

OCEAN  RATES 

The  high  rates  of  ocean  freight  are  a  great  handicap  on  business.  It  is 
pointed  out,  by  way  of  comparison,  that  grain  rates  are  only  50  per  cent  above 
pre-war  rates,  while  hay  rates  from  Montreal — £1  13s.  6d.  per  ton,  as  against 
15s.  to  20s.  per  ton  before  the  war — have  been  increased  by  about  100  per  cent. 

GRADES  AND  QUALITIES 

The  English  market  will  not  pay  the  prices  asked  for  the  higher  grades 
of  Canadian  hay,  and  No.  2  Trinity  and  No.  2  Clover  Mixed  are  principally 
in  demand.  In  Liverpool  the  preference  is  for  clover  and  timothy  mixed  half 
and  half,  and  no  objection  would  be  taken  to  a  larger  proportion  of  clover,  while 
in  Glasgow  timothy  is  preferred,  and  in  Manchester  the  preference  runs  more 
strongly  to  clover.  The  intimation,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of  this  year's 
crop  consists  of  two-thirds  clover,  and  that  timothy  will  be  in  smaller  propor- 
tion than  last  year,  has  been  received  locally  with  satisfaction.  Meadow  hay  is 
an  English  term  for  a  light  inferior  hay  of  comparatively  poor  feeding  quality, 
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and  while  some  imported  hay  has  been  so  described  after  expert  inspection,  hay 
of  this  quality  is  not  desired.  Canadian  hay  is  not  sold  under  grade  names,  as 
there  is  too  much  variation  in  quality  in  the  same  grade.  Its  value  is  determined 
after  inspection. 

ONTARIO  AND  NEW  BRUNSWICK  HAY 

Ontario  hay  is  found  to  be  more  uniform  in  quality,  and  is  sold  at  a 
premium  of  5s.  to  15s.  per  ton  over  New  Brunswick  hay.  It  is  also  considered 
superior  to  hay  from  Quebec.  Hay  is  imported  throughout  the  year,  Ontario 
and  Quebec  hay  being  shipped  until  the  close  of  navigation  at  Montreal,  New 
Brunswick  hay  largely  taking  its  place  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

SIZE  OF  BALES,  WIRING,  ETC. 

A  size  of  bale  that  runs  from  15  to  17  to  the  ton  is  preferred.  Larger  bales 
are  not  desired,  as  they  are  not  so  convenient  for  stowing  in  small  lofts  by  the 
consumer,  while  smaller  bales  secured  by  tighter  pressing  have  not  proved  satis- 
factory. Some  bales  have  come  forward  secured  by  two  wires  only.  This  does 
not  give  the  requisite  security.  Three  wires  are  strongly  recommended  by  the 
trade. 

SELLING  ARRANGEMENTS 

Imported  hay  is  handled  in  Liverpool  on  shipper's  account  and  also  bought 
outright.  The  usual  terms  are  draft  against  the  hay,  held  over  till  it  arrives. 
The  weight  outturn  is  usually  guaranteed  fully  or  within  1  per  cent. 

Full  lists  of  Liverpool  hay  importers  are  available  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

DULL  MONTH  IN  CLYDE  SHIPYARDS 

Glasgow,  September  4,  1923. — Never,  probably,  in  the  history  of  ship- 
building on  the  Clyde  has  such  a  lean  period  been  experienced  as  during  the 
past  three  months.  Not  a  single  cargo  steamer  has  been  put  into  the  waterway 
since  the  last  week  in  June.  The  lockout  of  the  boilermakers  appears  to  be 
mainly  responsible  for  this  situation,  and  although  they  have  been  idle  for  six 
months,  there  is  still  no  prospect  of  an  early  settlement.  The  prolongation  of 
the  dispute  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  shipbuilding  and  repairing  industry, 
and  has  gradually  involved  thousands  of  other  workers,  so  that  there  is  a  fear 
that  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  industry  may  result.  The  gross  tonnage 
launched  during  August  was  1,865  as  compared  with  53,123  tons  in  August, 
1922.  This  makes  the  total  output  for  the  eight  months  of  the  year  up  to  the 
end  of  August  137,828  tons  as  compared  with  248,118  tons  last  year,  301,274 
tons  in  1921,  and  407,038  tons  in  1920. 

Glasgow's  unemployed 

There  are  at  the  present  time  75,000  unemployed  in  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
This  number  has  remained  practically  constant  for  two  years,  and  represents 
about  6-5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  city,  about  one-sixth  of  the  avail- 
able labour  force,  and  one-sixteenth  of  the  number  of  unemployed  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  estimated  that  there  must  be  at  least  200,000  people  in  the  city 
directly  affected  by  unemployment. 
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Two  Bpecial  features  give  the  problem  a  graver  moaning  than  the  figures 
•bowing  it-  extensive  nature  alone  can  indicate.  The  first  is  the  duration  of 
unemployment,  and  the  mtoiuI  is  its  incidence  in  skilled  occupations.  Thousands 
of  skilled  craftsmen  have  not  worked  at  their  own  trades  for  months  and  even 
n  i  se  nu  n  have  of  oourse  been  rec<  iving  unemployment  benefit,  but 
a  B(  rioufl  loss  in  skill  and  efficiency  is  resulting  from  their  continued  idleness. 

Many  projects,  mainly  road  construction  and  widening,  are  being  carried 
out  or  under  consideration,  but  not  more  than  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the 
unemployed  can  be  absorbed  in  these  schemes,  which  of  course  cannot  provide 
work.  The  railways  in  the  Glasgow  area  are  being  urged  to  under- 
take  electrification  of  their  suburban  services.  The  Glasgow  Subway,  recently 
taken  over  by  the  city,  will  be  electrified  and  improved. 

CLYDE  NAVIGATION  TRUST'S  GOOD  YEAR 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  8,042,053  tons  of  goods  were  imported  and 
exported  through  the  Clyde,  an  increase  of  2,000,000  tons  above  last  year's 
total.  This  represents  80  per  cent  of  the  1914  tonnage,  and  is  the  highest  since 
L917.  The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  arriving  and  departing  was  12,823,000  tons, 
against  1 1 ,807,000  last  year,  or  93  per  cent  of  the  1914  tonnage,  and  the  highest 
since  1915. 

These  figures  indicate  a  decided  improvement  in  trade  for  the  period  in 
question,  and  seem  paradoxical  when  the  unemployment  in  the  Clyde  area  is 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  true  nevertheless  that  trade  during  the  past 
year  has  substantially  improved  when  compared  with  the  two  previous  years. 
With  the  Clyde's  manufacturing  activity  at  a  low  ebb,  the  flow  of  trade  to  and 
from  the  area  served  by  Clyde  navigation — that  is,  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  Ireland  and  the  extreme  north  of  England — has  con- 
siderably strengthened. 

Of  the  2,000,000  tons  of  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  goods  entering  and 
leaving,  coal  shipments  made  up  856,000  tons,  iron  ore  imports  433,000  tons, 
and  other  cargoes  732,000  tons.  The  chief  increases  in  the  other  cargoes  were 
pig-iron.  188,000  tons,  mainly  in  foreign  export;  iron  and  steel  exports  of  bar- 
bolt,  rail  and  tubes,  100,000  tons;  limestone  imports,  68,000  tons;  timber 
imports,  30,000  tons. 

Included  in  the  gross  increase  of  expenditure  of  the  Clyde  Trust  was  £92,226 
for  the  reconstruction  of  quays,  and  the  substitution  of  electric  plant  for  steam 
and  hydraulic.  The  capital  expenditure  for  the  current  financial  year  was 
estimated  at  £170,000,  which  includes  £60,000  for  the  diversion  of  Renfrew 
toad  to  permit  of  the  big  scheme  of  new  dock  construction  at  Shieldhall  and 
Renfrew. 

CANADIAN  CATTLE 

The  following  article  regarding  the  trade  in  Canadian  cattle  at  the  port 
of  Glasgow  recently  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Herald: — 

The  importation  of  Canadian  cattle  since  the  removal  of  the  embargo  has  not  so  far 
ed  the  hopes  which  were  entertained  that  the  opening  of  this  new  source  of  supply 
would  affect  the  meat  market  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer.  The  consignments  have 
been  too  small  in  the  aggregate  to  have  had  any  appreciable  effect.  It  is,  however,  prema- 
ture to  judge  yet  of  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  the  trade.  Not  only  has  the  country's 
once  of  it  been  short,  but  the  best  part  of  the  year  has  still  to  come.  Canadian 
i  £]  rts  have  all  along  emphasized  that  the  heaviest  shipments  would  be  made  in  the  fall 
of  the  year — during  the  three  months  September,  October,  and  November.  A  decided 
improvement  .in  the  volume  of  supplies  is  expected  during  the  season  which  is  now 
approaching,  but  the  development  can  hardly  be  enough  to  save  the  first  twelve  months  of 
the  resuscitated  trade  from  a  disappointing  result.  It  is  bound  to  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
200.000  head  of  cattle,  which  was  the  average  importation  into  this  country  before  the 
embargo  was  put  on  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  it  was  estimated  Canada  could  pro- 
duce on  the  resumption  of  the  trade.  It  will  evidently  take  time  for  the  Dominion  to 
attain  to  that  annual  yield  of  stores  for  shipment  to  this  country. 
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Since  the  trade  was  restored  at  the  beginning  of  April  there  has  been  brought  into 
Glasgow  a  total  of  only  5,401  Canadian  cattle.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these  were 
treated  as  fat,  the  number  killed  at  Merklands  wharf  being  707.  The  remaining  4,694,  which 
were  removed  for  feeding  as  stores,  included  many  animals  which  were  finished  after  very 
short  keep.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  cattle  coming  in  during  the  pending  season  will  be 
more  truly  of  the  store  class,  as  well  as  being  numerically  stronger  than  the  previous  con- 
signments. It  augurs  an  increasing  traffic  that  in  the  five  months  the  trade  has  been  in 
operation  the  supplies  have  been  rising  in  scale,  the  imports  for  April  having  been  221,  May 
554,  June  1,333,  July  1,788,  and  August  1,505.  It  illustrates  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  the  Canadian  supplies  to  date  to  mention  that  the  total  for  the  five  months  is  not  a 
third  of  the  normal  average  supply  received  from  Ireland  in  the  course  of  a  single  month. 
The  Irish  trade  is  affected  at  the  moment  by  the  dock  strike  in  Dublin,  but,  taking  the 
month  of  August  of  last  year  for  purpose  of  comparison,  the  Irish  imports  at  Merklands 
aggregated  for  the  one  month  16,668  cattle. 

For  a  large  centre  like  Glasgow  the  scale  of  Canadian  imports  is  altogether  too  small 
to  have  a  material  effect  on  the  market,  but  there  is  still  a  feeling  of  hopefulness  that 
Canada  will  become  in  a  year  or  two  such  a  serious  competitor  to  the  Irish  cattle-raiser  as 
permanently  to  benefit  the  meat-consuming  community  of  this  country. 


MOULD  GROWTHS  ON  COLD-STORE  MEAT 

The  final  report  of  the  Meat  Committee  of  the  British  Food  Investigation 
Board  (Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research),  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  moulds  found  upon  meat  in  cold  storage  has  just  been  issued. 

The  investigation  was  commenced  in  1918,  when  considerable  quantities 
of  imported  meat  were  found  to  be  damaged  in  this  manner,  probably  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  abnormally  long  periods  of  storage  which  war  conditions 
necessitated.  Since  then  numerous  specimens  of  mould  growth  upon  cold-store 
meat  have  been  examined,  and  investigations  have  been  made  into  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  moulds  develop. 

The  present  report  consists  of  two  parts;  in  the  first  the  authors  set  out 
in  non-technical  language  the  chief  results  of  their  inquiry;  the  second  part 
is  detailed  and  technical  and  has  been  reproduced  without  change  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  British  Mycological  Society  by  the  courtesy  of  that  body. 


THE  CORRUGATED  FIBREBOARD  CONTAINER 

Corrugated  fibreboard,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement,  may  be  described  as  a  product  of  cardboard  which  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  steel  bridge.  Between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
sheets  is  the  corrugated  sheet,  and  the  wave-like  shape  of  the  corrugations  gives 
the  finished  board  a  remarkable  strength  combined  with  resiliency. 

Before  the  intending  user  decides,  however,  to  test  its  value  for  his  par- 
ticular needs,  it  is  advisable  that  certain  information  should  be  sent  to  the 
manufacturer  of  these  containers.  The  inside  dimensions  of  the  box  desired 
should  be  specified  in  the  order  of  length,  width,  and  depth.  It  is  also  useful 
to  state  the  dimensions  of  the  article  to  be  packed  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  the  container  are  specified,  or,  better  still,  to  send  a  specimen  of  the  article 
with  the  inquiry.  The  manufacturer  will  then  be  able  to  build  the  container 
round  the  goods  to  be  packed,  and  any  possibility  of  confusion  will  be  pre- 
vented. 

As  the  British  railway  companies,  recognizing  the  value  of  this  form  of 
packing  case,  have  laid  down  certain  classifications  of  size,  tensile  strength, 
and  method  of  sealing  for  varied  weights  of  contents,  whereby  the  owner's  risk 
clause  may  be  avoided,  these  particulars  should  also  be  obtained  before  the 
order  is  placed.  To  help  the  railway  clerk  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  the  certificate  of  the  container  maker,  stating  these  particulars,  can  be 
affixed  to  the  outside  of  the  packing  case.  This  certificate  prevents  delay  and 
needless  dispute  in  the  event  of  a  claim  being  made  through  damage. 
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MARKET  I  OK  WOODEN  WAKE  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

RULER  BLANKS 

Bristol,  August  28,  L923.  Birmingham  manufacturers  of  office  and  school 
supplies  are  in  the  market  to  purchase  ruler  blanks  in  quantity,  provided  quality 
re  satisfactory.  Apparently  stocks  are  depleted,  and  the  interest 
shown  indicates  that  business  is  gradually  becoming  better.  The  demand  is 
for  good  dry  birch  or  white  maple,  air-dried  in  preference  to  kiln-dried  to  avoid 
warping,  lather  of  the  above  woods  are  satisfactory  provided  they  are  free 
Prom  pink  casts  or  shakes.  One  manufacturer  states  that  when  he  specifies  St. 
John  birch  he  is  likely  to  get  mixed  wood,  which  is  undesirable,  but  that  Quebec 
birch  when  specified  always  proves  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  demands  of  the 
Canadian  automobile  industries  for  birch  and  maple  of  similar  quality,  Cana- 
dian prices  are  high. 

The  blanks  in  use  for  the  manufacture  of  12-inch  varnished  rules  are  12-J 
inches  by  1}  inch  by  \  inch  and  12^  inches  by  l^V  inch  by  ^  inch  in  size. 
These  sizes  apply  to  blanks  having  plained  edges,  and  allowance  must  be  made 
over  these  dimensions  if  the  edges  are  rough.  Canadian  firms  interested  may 
obtain  samples  both  of  the  blanks  and  the  finished  rulers  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  28910). 

CANADIAN  HANDLES  TO  BE  TESTED  IN  SOUTH  WALES 

Interesting  experiments  are  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months  in  several  of  the  South  Wales  collieries,  when  Welsh  types  of  colliers' 
pa  k  handles,  bottom  and  top  mandrils,  colliers'  sledge  handles,  smiths'  sledge 
handles,  and  acme  type  helves,  made  of  Canadian  rock  maple  from  the  East 
Coast  and  Canadian  Douglas  fir  from  the  West  Coast,  will  be  tested.  At 
present  all  the  above  types  are  hand-made  from  quality  ash  with  the  exception 
of  the  acme  helves,  which  are  hickory  and  machine-made.  If  these  Canadian 
samples  are  satisfactory  it  is  anticipated  that  an  excellent  business  will  be  built 
up.  The  bottom  mandrils  and  smiths'  sledges  receive  the  most  severe  treat- 
ment in  ordinary  usage,  and  it  will  be  these  types  that  will  receive  the  closest 
attention. 

HAY  AND  MANURE  FORK  HANDLES 

The  large  English  hay  crop  has  resulted  in  a  good  general  demand  for  hay 
fork  handles,  and  the  result  is  that  dealers  are  open  to  replenish  their  depleted 
-  for  next  year.  The  sizes  range  from  4  to  8  feet,  with  6-inch  increases  in 
length,  with  a  diameter  of  1|  inches.  The  demand  is  for  straight  Northern 
ash,  and  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  called  to  recent  trade  inquiries 
handles,  in  carload  lots.  Quotations  to  be  competitive  must  be  about 
5s.  6d.  to  5s.  lOd.  ($1.39  to  $1.47)  per  dozen  for  the  4-foot  lengths. 

Bent  manure  fork  handles  also  command  a  steady  sale  for  sizes  4  feet  and 
•  4  f<  t  6  inches  with  a  diameter  of  lT7o  inches.    The  difference  in  price  between 
ig  t  and  bent  ash  handles  should  not  be  more  than  6d.  per  dozen. 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1009  (June  2,  page  886)  for  a  report  on  pick  handles,  shovel  stems,  broom 
i idles,  D  handles,  blind  rollers,  and  slashers,  mattocks  or  sledge  handles. 

SMALL  HANDLES 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  navvy  pick  and  other  types  of  large  handles, 
having  quantities  of  waste  material  from  the  machines,  could  at  small  cost 
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make  up  such  waste  into  small  handles  of  all  types  such  as  chisel  and  hammer 
handles.  Samples  of  the  following  types  in  common  use  in  the  West  of  England 
have  been  forwarded  in  duplicate  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Ser- 
vice, Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application.  (Illustration  numbers  cor- 
respond with  sample  numbers.) 

Sample  No.  1. — Beach  chisel  handles,  in  sizes  of  i  inch  to  f  inch  diameter  ferrule,  6 
inches  to  6^  inches  iin  length,  sold  to  the  wholesale  trade  at  19s.  ($4.33)  per  gross,  less  10 
per  cent.  Larger  sizes,  from  1  inch  to  1  inch  diameter  ferrule,  of  the  same  length,  obtain 
27s.  ($6.30)  per  gross,  less  10  per  cent.  If  the  shipments  are  large,  these  chisel  handles 
come  in  assorted  sizes  ranging  from  h  inch  to  1  inch  ferrule,  the  average  price  obtained  being 
approximately  21s.  ($4.90)  per  gross,  less  10  per  cent. 

Sample  No.  2. — Boxwood  chisel  handles  of  the  round  type,  ranging  in  size  from  \  inch 
to  1  inch.  These  are  very  popular,  although  expensive,  selling  manufacturers'  priice  at  38s. 
($8.86)  per  gross,  less  10  per  cent. 

Sample  No.  3. — Octagonal  boxwood  chisel  handles,  selling  at  approximately  4s.  more  per 
gross  than  for  the  round  type,  size  \  inch  to  1  inch.  The  advantage  of  the  octagonal  type 
is  that  when  resting  on  the  bench  the  tool  edge  may  be  rested  on  end  and  the  cutting  edge 
protected. 

Sample  No.  4- — Ash  chisel  handles  of  the  carver  type.  These  are  popular  owing  to 
cheapness.  The  price  for  assorted  sizes  is  in  the  vicinity  of  17s.  ($3.97)  per  gross,  less  10 
per  cent. 

Sample  No.  5. — Boxwood  chisel  handles  of  the  best  quality,  selling  at  the  same  price  as 
the  No.  2  type,  38s.  ($8.86)  per  gross,  less  10  per  cent. 

All  the  above-mentioned  types  have  brass  ferrules,  and  are  of  excellent  workmanship, 
finish  and  quality. 

Samples  Nos.  6,  7  and  8. — File  handles  of  rougher  quality,  diameter  of  ferrule  £  inch, 
|  inch  and  1  inch.  The  length  of  the  3-inch  diameter  handle  is  about  4£  inches,  while  the 
1-inch  diameter  handle  is  approximately  5  inches  in  length.  These  file  handles  all  have  iron 
ferrules.  The  selling  price  of  the  wholesalers  to  the  retail  trade  is  10s.  6d.  ($2.45),  12s. 
($2.80),  and  14s.  ($3.27)  respectively  per  gross,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  importer's 
profit. 

Sample  No.  9. — Hickory  hammer  handles,  in  12-inch,  14-inch,  16-inch  and  18-inch  lengths, 
the  prices  being  respectively  3s.  (70  cents),  3s.  6d.,  4s.  9d.,  and  5s.  3d.  ($1.23)  per  dozen,  free 
delivered.   This  is  the  standard  machine-made  handle. 

Sample  No.  10. — Ash  machine-made  hammer  handles,  in  sizes  12-inch,  14-inch,  16-inch 
and  18-inch  lengths,  cost  approximately  6d.  per  dozen  less  than  hickory  handles. 


4  &  S  6,  7  &  8 


Canadian  firms  turning  out  rock  maple  handles  and  helves  should  give 
special  attention  to  the  chisel  handle  types  as  an  outlet  for  their  wood  residues. 
The  ash  and  birch  types,  samples  No.  1  and  No.  4,  could  readily  be  replaced, 
while  business  might  be  done  in  the  boxwood  styles.  The  chisel  handle  trade  is 
essentiallv  one  of  quality.  Certain  firms  in  the  West  of  England  area  are  in 
touch  with  the  Sheffield  tool  makers,  while  a  considerable  replacement  trade  is 
done  as  well  through  the  retail  trade.  The  file  handle  types,  Nos.  6,  7  and  8, 
with  the  iron  ferrule,  are  for  the  cheaper  trade,  and  are  purely  a  low  price  trade. 
(Prices  are  in  all  cases  free  delivered  Bristol,  and  exchange  has  been  calculated 
at  $4.67  to  the  pound  sterling.) 
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EXTENSION  LADDERS 

Canadian  extension  ladders  of  the  cable  type  are  the  finest  on  sale  in  this 
market  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  English  manufacture.   They  are 
wiih  :■  and  heavier  than  the  English  pattern,  cost  more  but  have  a  steady  demand. 
!       \  i  rage  English  type  is  too  Blight  and  is  considered  none  too  safe  by  many 
in  the  business.     Price  is  their  recommendation. 

The  Canadian  type  ranges  in  length  from  20  to  36  feet,  built  of  good  straight 
Douglas  fir,  and  is  made  doubly  safe  by  having  a  steel  cable  embedded  on  both 
Sides  the  full  length  of  the  ladder.  In  ordinary  ladders  Canada  cannot  compete 
at  present  owing  to  the  heavy  freight  charges. 

i  price  per  foot  P.o.b.  Canadian  seaport  is  about  10d.,  but  the  freight 
comet  to  6d  per  foot,  which  naturally  affects  the  trade.  In  other  words,  freight 
charges  amount  to  60  per  cent  of  the  f.o.b.  price. 

point  of  interest  is  that,  while  Canadian  ladders  are  sold  here  to  the 
at  Ls.  5d.  per  foot,  the  dealers  in  town  are  able  to  sell  them  at  Is.  5d. 
rung.    This  is  owing  to  the  rung  intervals  being  of  9  inches,  which  means  a 
profit  of  25  per  cent  to  the  dealer.    English  ladders,  which  are  made  without 
:abli  Sj  are  selling  at  1<.  per  rung  and  are  made  from  imported  pine. 

On<  manufacturer  in  Canada  is  endeavouring  to  reduce  his  freight  charges 
by  placing  other  goods  between  the  ladders. 

WASHBOARDS 

Canadian  washboards  enjoy  an  excellent  reputation  in  the  South  Midlands, 
South  Wales  and  the  West  of  England,  although  prices  are  rather  high. 

Norwegian  boards  on  the  market  are  being  sold  with  both  zinc  and  all-wood 
T'uM)inLr  Mir  fa  ces,  the  all-wood  type  selling  at  10s.  3d.  ($2.39)  per  dozen.  They 
are  so  Held  that  they  easily  warp,  and  are  sometimes  made  from  two  or  three 
different  woods,  the  rubbing  surface  being  of  pine. 

A  comparison  of  Canadian  and  Scandinavian  types  with  zinc  rubbing  sur- 
faces is  interesting.  Prices  are  15s.  6d.  ($3.61)  and  12s.  6d.  ($2.92)  respectively, 
but  the  Canadian  type  is  much  superior  in  workmanship  and  quality  of  wood, 
having  an  all-wood  back,  while  the  Scandinavian  type  generally  has  only  three 
■mall  -upports  behind  the  zinc.  The  corrugations  in  the  Scandinavian  type  are 
not  aF  satisfactory  as  the  Canadian. 

PICTURE  MOULDING 

The  picture  moulding  business  is  entirely  one  of  quality  and  price.  The 
wood  must  be  air  dried  and  not  kiln  dried.    Some  moulding  of  Canadian  origin 

is  on  the  market  at  the  present  time. 

CLOTHES  PEGS  AND  PINS 

The  demand  is  increasing  for  the  7-coil  type  of  spring  clothes  pins,  which 
is  pre  ferable  to  the  4-coil  style  now  being  sold.  Firms  handling  Canadian  pins 
are  not  inclined  to  encourage  the  4-coil  pins,  and  some  difficulty  is  found  in 
competing  with  the  improved  pattern.  Such  an  alteration  will  involve  the  laying 
down  of  new  machinery,  but  to  compete  with  the  Continental  product  it  may 
prove  necessary.  Stocks  of  Canadian  spring  clothes  pins  are  low  at  the  time 
cf  writing. 

Round  dolly  clothes  pegs  of  4^  inches  are  being  quoted  at  4s.  6d.  per  box 
of  5  gross  in  fair  quantities  c.i.f.  Avonmouth,  packing  free.  German  competition 
is  very  keen  and  price-cutting  has  been  general,  prices  much  below  the  above 
having  been  heard.  Certainly  Canadian  manufacturers  cannot  be  expected  to 
deliver  clothes  pegs  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports  for  less  than  4s.  6d.  per  five- 
£ro=s.  less  2\  per  cent  cash  discount. 
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CONDITION  OF  BRITISH  IMPLEMENT  INDUSTRY 

The  very  depressed  condition  existing  in  the  agricultural  implements  indus- 
try of  Great  Britain  has  reacted  very  unfavourably  on  conditions  in  Sheffield, 
which  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  cutting  and  structural  parts  of  the 
agricultural  machinery  manufactured  in  Lincolnshire,  says  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.  The  implement  industry  has  probably  suffered  more 
severely  than  any  other  industry  since  the  war.  The  large  Lincolnshire  com- 
panies have  passed  their  dividends  and  many  have  experienced  heavy  losses. 
The  agricultural  implement  department  of  one  of  the  largest  companies — the 
pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  portable  engines  and  agricultural  machinery — 
has  ceased  to  function.  This  company  has  diverted  its  activities  to  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  cars  and  equipment.  Other  firms  are  not  so  favourably 
situated  in  various  lines  of  manufacture.  The  Agricultural  and  General 
Engineers,  Limited,  which  includes  a  dozen  large  manufacturers,  suffered  losses 
in  1922  amounting  to  £150,000. 

The  eastern  European  market  for  threshing  machinery  has  practically  col- 
lapsed and  the  loss  of  this  market  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  depression 
in  the  British  industry.  British  manufacturers  have  found  themselves  unable 
to  compete  with  the  combined  harvesters  being  offered  in  South  American 
markets  by  American  manufacturers,  and  the  loss  of  this  market  has  been 
severely  felt.  The  domestic  market  is  also  in  a  depressed  state,  as  a  result  of  an 
unsatisfactory  agricultural  season,  together  with  high  costs  of  materials  and 
falling  prices  of  implements.  Improvement  in  the  industry  is  dependent  both 
on  increased  agricultural  and  industrial  activity  in  England  and  on  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  conditions  in  Europe. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT  REQUIRED  FOR  MONTEGO  BAY, 

JAMAICA 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  reports  that  the 
Parochial  Board  of  St.  James,  Montego  Bay,  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  equipment  for  a  plant  capable  of  pro- 
viding 100  street  lights  of  30  candle-power,  200  lights  for  public  buildings,  etc., 
and  about  100  others  of  15  candle-power — between  400  and  500  lights  in  all— 
the  motive  power  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  a  turbine  located  outside  the  town. 
It  has  not  been  decided  as  yet  whether  the  board  will  do  the  work  itself  or  give 
it  out  on  contract. 

A  sketch  plan  of  Montego  Bay,  showing  the  position  of  existing  acetylene 
lamps,  is  available  for  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29136). 

OPENING  FOR  PRINTING  INKS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Upwards  of  1,000,000  pounds  of  printing  and  lithographic  inks  are  used 
annually  in  Argentina,  80  per  cent  being  imported  from  the  United  States,  says 
the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  It  is  estimated  that  two  of  the  principal 
daily  papers  alone  consume  between  them  120  drums  of  black  ink  monthly.  The 
trade  is  controlled  largely  by  local  branches  of  American  and  European  fac- 
tories, which  import  the  inks  in  barreis  and  prepare  them  for  market.  British 
suppliers  seem  to  do  less  business  than  the  qualities  of  their  products  deserve. 
To  compete  successfully  with  United  States  exporters  it  is  desirable  to  forward 
inks  in  bulk,  as  the  saving  of  about  5  cents  per  pound  more  than  compensates 
for  the  cost  of  preparation  and  packing  In  addition,  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
country  injuriously  affects  all  inks  that,  are  imported  ready  prepared. 
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MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

I  Subji  wm4  W  the  fifth  of  a  scries  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
,   in  Xorth  Africa,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  under- 
Mr.  Clarke,  on  business  conditions  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 
The  first  two,  on  the  Agricultural  Machinery  Market,  were  published  in  Nos. 
V>>1  and  W9$;  the  third,  on  the  Market  for  Motor  Vehicles,  in  No.  1028;  and 
the  fourth,  on  the  Market  for  Building  Materials,  in  the  last  number  (1024).] 

Milan,  A.ugus1  11,  1923. — Artificial  fertilizers  occupy  one  of  the  first  places 
among  the  chemicals  imported  into  Northern  Africa.  This  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  proportions  which  agriculture  has  assumed  in  these  three  countries. 
Tl  e  soil,  moreover,  has  up  till  recently  been  too  much  neglected,  and  hence  the 
average  yield  of  crops  per  acre  has  been  too  low.  Agricultural  schools  and  the 
more  experienced  Kuropean  colonists,  however,  are  leading  the  way  in  placing 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  soil  replenishment,  with  the  result  that  the  actual 
imports  of  fertilizers,  although  now  growing,  will  probably  increase  even  more 
from  year  to  year.  North  Africa  makes  comparatively  little  chemical  ferti- 
some  three  factories  with  a  small  output  in  Algeria  representing  prac- 
tically the  total  production.  This  is  the  more  odd  when  it  is  recognized  that 
good  phosphates  are  prevalent,  yielding  up  to  from  55  to  65  per  cent  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  that  Tunisia  and  Algeria  together,  with  37  per  cent  of  the- 
world'.-  total  phosphate  production,  both  require  and  import  large  quantities 
of  the  superphosphates.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  superphosphate  fertilizer 
has  not  been  extensively  made  locally,  and  Tunisia  and  Algeria  have  been  con- 
tented  with  exporting  approximately  1J  to  2  million,  and  a  quarter  to  a  half 
million  tons  of  phosphates  respectively  each  year,  and  with  buying  from  abroad 
a  part  of  this  same  phosphate  rock  wrorked  up  into  a  chemical  manure.  As  the 
use  of  superphosphate  fertilizer  tends  to  early  maturity  in  the  crop,  its  applica- 
tion to  North  African  soil  is  particularly  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  France  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  other  countries  draw  a  considerable  part  of  the  late  summer 
cereal  and  early  vegetable  supplies  from  this  source.  The  total  amount  of  super- 
phosphates  imported  into  Tunisia  in  1921  totalled  about  6,000  tons  ;  into  Algeria, 
7.600  tons;  and  into  Morocco,  in  1920,  something  over  1,000  tons — i.e.  about 
15,000  tons  of  superphosphates  were  bought  abroad  by  Northern  Africa  in  a 
given  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  about  15,000,000  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  cereal  crops  in  North  Africa,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  no- 
small  portion  of  this  land  could  profitably  take  around  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate 
per  acre,  the  dimensions  of  this  potential  market  are  significant.  Very  little 
slag  or  the  other  principal  phosphoric  manures  are  employed  on  North 
African  soil. 

THE   NITROGENOUS  AND   POTASH  MANURES 

Natural  nitrogenous  fertilizer  as  farmyard  manure  is  obtained  locally  and 
top-dressing  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  though  this  is  the  largest 
supplier  of  the  land's  need  of  nitrogen,  yet  nitrogenous  manufactured  manures 
are  also  imported.  In  1921  Tunisia  purchased  abroad  about  1J  tons  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  Algeria  about  373  tons.  This  fertilizer  is  sold  generally  on  a  95 
per  cent  pure  basis,  and  its  use  is  destined,  according  to  agriculturists,  to 
become  much  more  important.  The  principal  competitor  of  sodium  nitrate  is 
ammonium  sulphate,  sold  commercially  in  North  Africa  as  containing  24  to 
25  per  cent  of  ammonia.  Tunisia  took  from  abroad  about  8  tons  in  1921  and 
Algeria  about  500  tons.    The  latter  country  also  bought  about  75  tons  oi 
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calcium  cyanamide  and  calcium  nitrate  in  1921.  No  imports  of  calcium 
nitrate  are  attributed  to  either  Tunisia  or  Morocco. 

With  regard  to  the  imports  of  potash  manures  into  Northern  Africa,  the 
official  statistics  show  than  in  1921  Algeria  purchased  abroad  some  511  tons 
of  potassium  sulphate  and  Tunisia  some  10  tons.  This  manure  is  sold  locally 
about  90  per  cent  pure. 

Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  very  little  demand  for  specially  com- 
pounded manures  of  any  quality. 

As  regards  present  competition,  France  is  the  principal  source  of  origin  for 
imported  superphosphates,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  for 
ammonium  sulphate,  France  and  Norway  for  sodium  nitrate  and  calcium 
cyanamide,  and  Germany  for  the  potash  manures. 


CALCIUM  CARBIDE 

Calcium  carbide  has  two  principal  uses  in  North  Africa:  first  for  lighting 
villages  and  secondly  for  illuminating  mines.  Outside  of  the  large  municipal 
centres,  lighting  is  mostly  by  oil  lamps,  candles  and  acetylene.  The  candle 
to-day  is  the  biggest  competitor;  this  commodity  is  one  of  the  staple  imports 
into  Northern  Africa.  Nevertheless,  lighting  by  acetylene  is  slowly  increasing, 
and  even  so  far  south  as  Marrakech,  in  Morocco,  the  writer  found  this  system 
of  illumination  being  employed.  Not  only  that,  but  the  mines  are  coming  to 
use  more  calcium  carbide  for  lighting  their  underground  tunnels:  the  mining 
industry  ranks  second  and  after  agriculture  in  all  three  countries.  Hence 
calcium  carbide  occupies  an  important  place  among  the  chemicals  imported.  In 
1921,  Algeria  imported  3,134  tons,  principally  from  France  and  Spain;  Tunisia 
imported  682  tons  from  France  and  Italy;  and  Morocco,  in  1920,  456  tons  from 
France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium.  Thus  the  total  imports  for  a  given 
year  were  well  over  4,000  tons,  and  the  market  is  potentially  greater  and  at  the 
same  time  of  a  permanent  nature. 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


Algeria,  where  the  vine  takes  the  leading  place  in  agriculture,  is  a  very 
important  market  for  copper  sulphate.  This  chemical  is  used  either  with 
carbonate  of  soda  or  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  as  a  spray  against 
mildew,  which  has  had  at  times  -such  a  blighting  effect  on  the  grape  plants. 
Three  brands  are  particularly  popular  at  present,  viz.,  the  French  "  Kiehlmann  " 
and  the  English  "  Macclesfield  "  and  "  Mackenzie."  It  would  seem  that  any 
new  brand  would  have  to  be  well  advertised,  in  order  to  meet  with  success. 
As  the  spraying  takes  place  from  February  onwards  to  as  late  as  August,  sales 
are  generally  begun  in  December  and  are  usually  sold  from  ready  stock.  Statis- 
tics show  that  after  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  was  the  leading 
competitor;  out  of  the  3,075  tons  imported  into  Algeria  in  1921,  America  fur- 
nished some  275  tons.  The  writer  was  informed  that,  if  properly  sprayed, 
each  acre  devoted  to  vine  growing  would  require  about  75  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate,  and  as  the  average  area  under  grapes  is  about  385,000  acres,  the 
average  yearly  requirements  should  approximate  about  15,000  tons  or  almost 
five  times  the  amount  now  imported.  Tunisia  is  not  as  great  a  wine-producing 
country,  but  in  1921  nearly  100  tons  were  imported  from  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium.  No  detailed  imports  are  available  for  Morocco.  Drysalters  and 
tanners  also  require  copper  sulphate  among  the  heavy  chemicals  used  in  their 
industry  An  establishment  has  recently  been  completed  in  Algeria  which  has 
a  production  capacity  of  about  10  tons  of  copper  sulphate  per  day. 
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CAUSTIC  SODA ,  SODIUM   CAKUONATE  AND  SODIUM  SULPHATE 

rhe  importation  of  caustic  soda  (used  in  the  native  soap  manufacture) 
into  Algeria  totalled  162  tons  in  1921,  into  Tunisia  488  tons,  and  into  Morocco 
i  .    hi  1920,  Franco,  Kngland,  Belgium,  Italy  and  the  United  States  were, 
in  the  order  named   the  principal  countries  of  origin.   Caustic  soda  arrives 
\  powdered,  and  about  98  per  cent  pure,  in  iron  drums  of  50  kilo- 
grammee.    Sodium  carbonate  is  bought  in  much  larger  quantities,  and  Algeria 
d  about  3,500  tons  in  1921,  almost  exclusively  from  France.  Tunisia 
during  the  same  year  (it)."*  tons  from  France  and  Belgium,  and  Morocco 
in  1920  ?ome  368  tons  from  France,  Croat  Britain  and  Spain.    This  chemical  is 
nsuiallj  boughl  with  a  guarantee  of  about  90  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
is  imported  in  bags  of  100  or  (50  kilogrammes.    It  is  largely  used  in  North 
Africa  for  bleachim:  and  washing  purposes.    Very  small  quantities  of  sodium 
sulphate  or  Glauber's  salt  are  imported,  Algeria  taking  102  tons  in  1921  and 
24  tons,  mostly  from  France.    This  chemical  is  usually  sold  in  100  or 
60  kg.  bags  under  at  least  a  90  per  cent  guarantee. 

COAL  TAR  PRODUCTS  AND  ANILINE  DYES 

North  African  industries  making  carpets,  woollen  blankets  and  native 
silk  and  cotton  piece  goods  are  much  dependent  at  present  upon  the  imports  of 
aniline  dyes,  though  it.  is  claimed  in  some  quarters  that  the  work  now  turned 
out  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria  is  not  of  such  an  excellent  quality — in  so  far  as  the 
tinting  contributes  to  the  character  of  the  textile — as  when  the  vegetable  dyes 
were  used.  Prior  to  the  war  and  during  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  breaking  away  from  the  old-time  process  of  dyeing,  and  in  its  place  has 
the  use  of  the  coal-tar  products.  Morocco,  however,  is  still  a  striking 
exception  to  this  general  statement.  Germany  monopolized  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  dye  business  in  Northern  Africa  before  1914,  but  owing  to  a  special 
li  ' i  nsing  regime  now  in  force,  these  imports  have  been  deflected  to  France, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  even  the  United  States.  In  1921 
Algeria  purchased  47  tons,  Tunisia  83  tons,  and  Morocco  (1920)  16  tons  of  coal- 
iicts.  The  imports  into  Tunisia  were  exceptionally  heavy  in  the  year 
stated  and  well  above  the  pre-war  average  of  some  65  tons  a  year.  All  the 
principal  colours  in  each  nuance  are  employed,  the  woollen  industry  utilizing 
mostly  the  acid  and  direct  colours,  the  cotton  industry  the  direct  and  basic 
colours,  and  the  silk  industry  the  direct,  basic  and  acid  colours  for  dyeing  the 
otive  threads.  In  Morocco,  aniline  dyes  are  also  required  for  the  well- 
known  native  leather  industries  of  Fez,  the  leading  shades  in  demand  being 
orange,  violet,  magenta-rose,  blue,  fuchsine,  deep  emerald,  canary  yellow  and 
poppy-. 

Aniline  dyes  are  generally  preferred  in  crystals,  although  their  powdered 
form  is  also  imported.    Both  crystal  and  powder  should  only  require  to  be 

I  with  water  and  would  not  generaly  be  acceptable  if  salts,  acids  or  other 
chemicals  were  necessary  in  their  preparation  for  use.  These  dyes  are  for  the 
mo*t  part  imported  in  tin  boxes  each  weighing  generally  500  grammes  net.  All 
colours  should  be  strong,  vivid  and  fast. 

The  mordants  usually  employed  in  the  native  industry  are  alum,  bitter 
lemon  or  orange.  With  the  exception  of  indigo  derived  from  India,  French 
Indo-China,  and  Great  Britain,  and  cochineal  obtained  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
all  the  vegetable  dyes  used  are  found  locally  and  consist  largely  of  dyer's  weed, 
spurge-laurel,  madder,  henna,  and  pomegranate  skins  or  bark. 

SALT    (SODIUM  CHLORIDE) 

Tunisia  of  the  three  North  African  countries  alone  produces  salt  to  any 
appreciable  extent.    This  sodium  chloride  is  obtained  here  and  to  a  much  smaller 
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extent  in  Algeria,  along  the  same  lines  practised  in  Sicily  and  near  Cadiz  in 
Spain  by  the  evaporation  of  seawater  in  large  shallow  basins  or  pools  constructed 
upon  the  seashore  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat.  As  the  brine  concentrates  in 
these  salterns,  the  crystals  of  salt  are  raked  off  the  liquid  and  allowed  to  drain 
in  heaps  at  the  side  of  the  pools.  The  exports  of  salt  from  Tunisia  totalled 
22,094  tons  in  1921,  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  taking  certain  small 
percentages  of  this  product,  while  the  largest  buyers  were  Italy,  Algeria,  and 
France.  This  salt,  it  is  understood,  is  highly  prized  by  the  fish-curing  industry. 
Over  against  these  exports  Tunis  buys  very  little  salt  abroad,  and  what  did 
come  in  during  1921,  viz.,  1^  tons,  was  refined  table  and  cooking  salt  from 
France. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Algeria  buys  a  considerable  amount  of  her 
salt  abroad,  the  coarse  quality  representing  an  importation  of  some  6,711  tons 
in  1921  and  the  refined  salt  some  1,046  tons.  The  total  salt  importation  there- 
fore amounts  to  about  a  fifth  of  the  native  annual  production,  which  is  placed 
at  30,000  tons.  The  refined  product,  which  only  is  of  interest  to  Canadian 
export  trade,  was  derived  principally  from  France  and  the  United  States,  this 
latter  country  exporting  over  100  tons  in  1921  to  Algeria.  Some  2,050  tons 
of  coarse  salt  were  exported  from  Algeria  during  1921,  France  and  Morocco 
each  taking  about  half  of  the  exportation,  while  390  tons  of  Algerian  refined 
salt  were  also  exported,  practically  all  of  which  went  to  Morocco.  This  latter 
country  also  bought  salt  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
total  imports  reaching  4,051  tons  in  1920. 

ACIDS  AND  OXIDES 

The  table  hereunder  shows  the  imports  of  the  principal  acids  imported  into 
Tunisia  and  Algeria  during  1921: — 


Algeria 

Tunisia 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

ii 

3 

  160 

21 

  27 

1 

n 

  20 

29 

150 

  310 

31  . 

Morocco  imported  a  total  of  76  tons  of  acids  in  1920.  France,  Belgium 
and  Spain  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  these  three  countries. 

Tunisia  and  Algeria,  respectively,  imported  in  1921  some  7  and  3^  tons  of 
oxide  of  copper  from  France,  Greece  and  Turkey;  6  tons  each  of  oxide  of  iron 
from  France,  Belgium  and  Germany;  96  and  22  tons  respectively  of  oxide  of 
lead  from  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Spain;  and  172  and  56  tons  respectively 
of  zinc  oxide  from  France  and  Belgium.  The  total  oxide  imports  into  Morocco 
were  37  tons  in  1920. 

OTHER  CHEMICALS 

Owing  to  the  different  classification  of  chemicals  used  by  the  Tunisian 
and  Algerian  Governments,  it  is  not  practicable  to  show  in  each  instance  the 
parallel  importations,  but  hereunder  will  be  found  the  other  principal  chemicals 
imported  into  these  two  countries  during  1921: — ■ 

Tunisia  (tons). — Chestnut  and  other  vegetable  tanning  extracts,  97;  ammonia  com- 
pounds, 18;  potassium  and  potassium  carbonate,  12;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  117;  soda  salts 
n.o.s.,  49;  sal  ammoniac,  8;  methylated  alcohol,  1;  alum,  36;  borax,  5^;  potassium  chlorate, 
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12;  oh]  •:•.•.*«•<  D.OJB.,  162;  calcaum  chloride,  10;  potassium  chloride,  50;  glycerine,  3;  potas- 
sium nitrate,  LI;  Bodium  ami  potassium  silicates,  7;  iron  sulphate,  103;  magnesium  sul- 
phate potassium  aulphate,  L0;  potassium  tartrate,  3;  carbon  disulphide,  313;  other 
chemical  products  n.o.s.,  261. 

rhua  annum  these  other  principal  chemicals  are  included  carbon  disulphide 
-  used  both  as  a  disinfectant  against  grain  and  vine  pests  and  in  the  treatment 
e  residue  after  the  olive  crushing    various  chlorates,  iron  sulphate  used  in 
yeing,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  tanning  extracts,  soda  salts,  and  potassium 

chloride. 

A\  as).  -Ammonia  compounds,  45;   sal  ammoniac,  41;    boric  acid,  5;  refined 

v   carbonic  acid.  8;   carbon  disulphide,  20;  barytes,  potassium  and  sodium  chlorates, 
ressed  oxygen,  17;  oxygenated  water,  84;  while  and  red  phosphorus,  7;  sodium 
D  :        issium  silicates,  46;   sodium  sulphite,  4;  potassium  sulphite,  10;   alum,  87;  barium 
chloride,  lls:    calcium  carbonate.  17;    calcium  chloride,  52;    chromates  and  bichromates  of 
god  ura  and  potassium,  2;   iron  sulphate,  236;   copper  and  iron  sulphate,  230;  magnesium 
sulphate,  16;    potassium  permanganate,  2;   carbonate  of  lead,  79;   caustic  potassium,  24; 
sium  chloride,  1.'),");  bicarbonate  of  soda,  126;  benzol,  172;  creosote,  toluene,  naphtha- 
30;  methylated  alcohol,  7;  glycerine,  14;  formic  aldehyde,  8;  copper  acetate,  29; 
aium  tartrati  s,  1  ;  tannin,  3;  ether,  6:  quinine,  7;  sumac,  chestnut  and  other  vegetable 
tannimi  extracts,  50;  quebracho  extracts,  212;  chemicals  n.o.s.,  526. 

Among  these  other  principal  chemical  products  imported  into  Algeria  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  barium  chloride,  iron  sulphate,  copper  and  iron  sulphate, 
potassium  chloride,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  benzol  and  tanning  extracts. 

With  the  exception  of  benzol  derived  principally  from  the  United  States, 
tartaric  ami  citric  acid  derived  largely  from  Italy,  France  and  Belgium  are  at 
present  the  largest  exporters  of  these  various  chemicals  to  Tunisia  and  Algeria. 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland  do  not  figure  prominently 
in  these  imports. 

DISINFECTANTS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  principally  used  disinfectants  are 
included  in  the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  imports  of  chemicals,  among  which  may 
be  cited  formic  aldehyde,  borax,  sulphurous  acid,  potassium  manganate,  sodium 
chloride,  the  soluble  sulphates  and  sulphites,  carbolic  acid,  and  certain  tar 
products.  In  a  warm  country  like  Northern  Africa,  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  disease,  especially  among  the  native  population,  the  demand 
for  antiseptic,  deodorizing,  and  purifying  chemicals  and  disinfectants  is  impor- 
tant and  should,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  much  larger  than  it  is. 

PATENT  MEDICINES 

Not  only  are  many  of  the  light  chemicals  previously  referred  to  used  in  the 
preparation  of  pharmaceutical  supplies,  but  there  is  also  an  important  trade  in 
patent  medicines  and  prepared  drugs.  In  1921,  Algeria  imported  65  hectolitres 
and  159  tons  of  patent  medicines;  Tunisia,  105  tons;  and  Morocco  (1920),  191 
tons.  Practically  all  the  Algerian  trade  was  invoiced  from  France,  with  Great 
Britain  a  very  small  contributor,  while  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  shared  the  Tunisian  trade,  and  France,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  the  prepared  drug 
trade  of  Morocco.  France  was  the  principal  source  in  each  case.  Proximity 
and  racial  predilections  tend  to  make  Italy  and  Spain  respectively  more  impor- 
tant participants  in  the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  business.  French  doctors 
tl  troughout  North  Africa  naturally  prescribe  French  remedies  to  the  European 
population.  The  largest  drug  stores  in  each  of  the  important  centres  carry 
small  stock-  of  English  and  other  well-known  foreign  medical  compounds  for 
the  tourists  and  the  discriminating  public.  The  writer  found  one  Canadian 
patent  medicine — "  Mothersills  Seasick  Remedy" — in  several  up-town  drug 
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shops  in  Algiers,  but  this  preparation  had  arrived  by  way  of  France.  To 
develop  any  permanent  Canadian  business  in  this  line,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  all  labels  and  advertising  matter  printed  in  French.  . 

The  native  inhabitants  of  North  Africa  use  quite  extensively  the  simplest 
medicinal  remedies  such  as  those  which  are  made  altogether  from  dried  roots, 
herbs,  flowers  and  leaves,  or  from  barks  and  rinds,  or  from  fruits  locally  pro- 
duced. 

OILS  AND  ESSENCES 

Among  the  principal  oils  and  essences  imported  into  Algeria  and  Tunisia 
during  1921  and  into  Morocco  during  1920  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 


Algeria  (Tons)    Tunisia  (Tons)    Morocco  (Tons) 


  131 

H 

1,654 

  155 

22 

  46 

85 

  547 

188 

.   ..V  lUUUlUiV-jl  452 

99 

  1,217 

6 

30 

  14,020 

61 

621 

  132 

76 

1 

3jV 

.   .                               „.,<  •  934 

185 

73 

6 

  134 

26 

59 

  33 

1 

  21 

m 

216 

In  this  list  of  imports 

it  may  be  pointed  out,  as  o 

if  special  interest: 

(1)  that 

Algeria  imports  her  linseed  oil  principally  from  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Belgium,  that  Tunisia  draws  not  only  on  these  three  principal  sources  but  to  a  less 
extent  also  on  the  United  States,  and  that  Morocco  includes  also  Spain  and 
Sweden  among  her  suppliers;  (2)  that  the  resins  imported  into  North  Africa 
are  largely  derived  from  France,  although  much  smaller  consignments  com.3 
forward  from  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Portugal,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Italy;  and 
(3)  that  Algeria  now  depends  almost  exclusively  on  France  for  her  turpentine, 
Tunisia  on  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  and  Morocco  on  France, 
Sweden,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 

PERFUMES,  TOILET  SUPPLIES  AND  SOAPS 

The  perfume  trade  of  Northern  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
businesses  of  the  native  souks  or  bazars,  especially  in  those  centres  frequented 
by  the  tourists.  These  perfumes  are  not  sold  in  a  solution  of  alcohol,  but  are 
the  essences  and  oils  either  of  various  wild  plants  such  as  rose  geranium,  sweet 
marjoram,  vervain,  lavender,  balm-mint,  jasmin,  violet,  tuberose  and  heliotrope, 
or  to  a  much  lesser  extent  of  such  cultivated  plants  as  the  rose,  the  iris,  and  the 
mint.  Orange  blossoms  are  also  frequently  distilled.  These  perfumes,  so  much 
sought  after  by  the  tourists,  are  packed  in  tiny  bottles  of  3  to  5  or  6  cm.  in 
height,  with  a  circumference  from  2^  to  4  cm.,  and  topped  with  a  gilded  or 
silvered  capsule.  This  is  almost  exclusively  a  native  trade,  and  the  mode  of 
preparation  is  also  of  a  non-industrial  character,  carried  on  by  the  natives  in 
their  own  more  or  less  primitive  ways.  These  perfumes  are  of  course  after 
purchase  diluted  with  alcohol  or  else  used  drop  by  drop. 

Quite  distinctive  from  this  perfumery  trade,  however,  is  the  importation 
of  foreign  perfumes.  The  first  trade  may  be  called  "  native  "  and  the  second 
trade  "  European,"  as  it  is  the  Europeans  principally  who  are  in  the  market 
for  ordinary  perfumes  such  as  are  most  commonly  known  in  Canada.  Although 
English,  American,  and  Italian  houses  have  built  up  a  certain  small  business 
in  imported  perfumes,  yet  it  is  the  French  specialties  which  one  finds  every- 
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where  in  the  shops.  All  of  the  best-known  French  murks  are  represented,  and 
selections  include  not  only  perfumes  but  also  lotions  and  eaux  de  cologne. 
It  would  seem  most  difficult  to  establish  Canadian  trade  marks  in  the  face  of 
these  specialties  from  Prance.  Rice  powder,  talcum  powder,  lipsticks,  rouge, 
and  the  whole  category  of  women's  toilet  articles  are  also  for  the  most  part  of 
French  origin.  Tooth  paste,  tooth  wash,  and  tooth  powders  from  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  enjoy  a  Pair  amount  of  popularity,  but  here  again 
French  competition  is  the  ruling  factor.  An  ordinary  size  tube  of  the  best 
French  tooth  paste  retails  at  4.25  fr.,  and  a  half-litre  bottle  of  French  tooth 
retails  at  29.50  fr.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  meet  these  prices  but  to 
create  a  preference  for  the  competing  article. 

SOAPS 

North  Airican  soap  trade,  on  account  of  the  existing  native  population, 
outnumbers  the  European  community  by  13  to  1,  demands  a  commodity 
primarily  acceptable  to  these  native  races.  Supplementing  this  special  trade 
i-  T:.c  ordinary  European  business.  Now  the  natives  themselves  use  either  the 
soft  black  or  blue  mottled  soap  produced  locally,  or  the  imported  blue  mottled 
Boap,  or  the  white  soap  of  Marseilles.  Some  appreciable  quantity  of  cheap  per- 
fumed  soap  is  also  in  request  especially  by  the  Jews  and  Moors.  The  Europeans 
use  principally  both  the  Marseilles  and  the  perfumed  toilet  soap. 

The  white  Marseilles  soap  as  sold  throughout  Northern  Africa  is  generally 
a  product  of  exc  ellent  quality  and  contains  about  72  per  cent  of  oil.  A  lower- 
percentage  oil  soap  containing  some  60  per  cent  is  also  frequently  sent  out  and 
commands,  because  of  its  lower  price,  a  ready  sale.  Many  Marseilles  marks 
are  in  constant  evidence,  but  the  writer  found  that  the  "  Bouton  d'Or  "  (72  per 
cent  i  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  popular  at  present.  This  French  soap  is 
generally  packed  in  wooden  cases  of  40  kilos  containing  50  pieces  of  800  grammes 
each,  or  100  pieces  of  400  grammes  each,  or  in  wooden  cases  of  50  kg.  containing 
bars  of  1  kg.  each. 

The  blue  mottled  soap  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  a  very  appreciable 
B\t(  nt  English.  The  best  known  trade  mark  would  seem  to  be  the  output  of  the 
firm  of  Crossfleld,  which  sells  its  products  under  the  imprinted  designation  of  a 
fan,"  the  wrord  itself  being  written  in  French,  Spanish  and  English.  This 
by  comes  in  wooden  cases  of  64  bars,  each  bar  weighing  about  800  grammes. 
The  famous  "  Sunlight  "  soap  is  also  to  be  found  quite  generally  throughout  all 
ree  countries,  and  is  well  presented  in  cubes  of  360  grammes  with  a  wrapper 

ring  its  distinctive  trade-mark.  Some  120  cubes  are  shipped  in  one  wooden 
case.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  soap  was  one  of  the  staple  imports  into  Northern 
Africa  from  Great  Britain,  but  ground  has  gradually  been  lost  to  the  French 
industry.  A  blue  mottled  soap  manufactured  in  Spain  is  also  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  Spanish  Morocco. 

What  is  particularly  wanted  so  far  as  the  Arab,  Kabyle,  and  Moorish  house- 
hold trade  is  concerned,  is  a  fairly  soft  odourless  soap  which  retains  its  con- 
sistency after  use,  which  is  free  from  turpentine  and  similar  impurities,  and 
which  is  suitable  for  washing  clothes  without  destroying  their  colour.  The 
natively  produced  soap  does  not  stand  up  favourably  either  as  regards  price 
or  quality,  and  it  is  the  French  and  English  competition  which  must  be  faced 
four-square.  French  laundry  soap  has  recently  been  retailing  at  from  200  to 
225  franc-  per  100  kilos,  with  English  prices  somewhat  higher,  doubtless  due 
to  the  exchange  situation. 

The  demand  for  toilet  and  bath  soaps  comes  largely  from  the  most  important 
city  and  town  centres  in  Algiers,  for  example,  even  the  very  finest  French  toilet 
sr»aps  find  important  sales.    Some  French  makers  are  spending  large  sums  of 
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money  on  advertising  in  the  press  and  on  public  signboards.  a  Cadum  "  soap 
is  just  now  leading  in  popularity  and  its  successful  introduction  into  the  big 
European  communities  is  largely  the  result  of  sales  propaganda.  This  toilet 
soap  comes  in  pasteboard  boxes  of  3  cakes,  each  piece  weighing  100  grammes 
and  retailing  at  2  francs  per  cake,  and  with  each  box  of  soap  purchased  a  small 
tube  of  tooth  paste  is  gratuitously  given.  The  best  French  toilet  soaps  (as 
u  Houbigant ")  retail  at  from  4-50  to  5  francs  per  cake. 

Some  American  and  English  toilet  and  bath  soaps  are  offered  in  the  stores 
but  their  sale,  owing  to  French  competition,  is  greatly  restricted.  An  example 
was  brought  to  the  writer's  attention  in  Algiers  of  an  ill-chosen  advertisement 
adopted  by  a  certain  foreign  firm  in  attempting  to  introduce  its  toilet  soap  into 
Algeria.  A  poster  was  prepared  for  city  distribution,  which  was  printed  in 
English  and  which  read  as  follows:  "Use  our  soap  and  preserve  your  school- 
days' complexion."  This  sign,  attractive  though  the  coloured  picture  was,  missed 
the  mark  in  Algeria  in  two  senses:  (1)  it  was  worded  in  English,  and  (2)  it 
failed  to  appreciate  the  psychology  of  the  French  city  women  in  Algeria,  who 
far  from  wishing  to  preserve  the  natural  bloom  of  youth,  much  preferred  to  be 
painted  and  facially  made  up  like  their  compatriots  in  Paris  or  other  modern 
French  towns.  The  foreign  firm  meant  well,  but  in  not  adapting  its  English 
advertisement  to  the  tastes  of  the  North  African  market  it  was  unsuccessful  in 
impressing  the  likely  clientele  in  Algeria. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  better-to-do  Moors  and  Arabs  are  taking 
more  and  more  to  the  use  of  toilet  soaps  as  an  everyday  occurrence,  and  highly 
scented  varieties  present  a  strong  appeal  both  to  them  and  to  the  money-spending 
Jews.  As  the  spread  of  western  civilization  continues,  this  native  trade  will  in 
all  probability  constitute  a  much  more  promising  opening. 

Shaving  soap  for  home  use  is  derived  chiefly  from  France,  the  best  known 
trade-marks  at  present  being  "  Cadum  "  and  Gibbs."  English  and  American 
shaving  sticks  are  also  to  be  had  at  somewhat  higher  prices  than  the  French 
product,  now  retailing  at  from  3  to  3-50  francs  per  stick.  Very  little  powdered 
soap  is  noticeable  in  North  Africa,  although  both  the  "  Williams  "  and  "  Colgate  " 
varieties  are  shown  on  the  soap  counters. 

IMPORT  STATISTICS  OF  PERFUMES  AND  SOAP 

The  imports  of  perfumeries  and  soap  into  Tunisia  and  Algeria  for  1921 
and  into  Morocco  ^or  1920  are  given  hereunder: — 

Tunisia  (Tons)  Algeria  (Tons)  Morocco  (Tons) 

Perfumed  soaps   34  144  139 

Perfumes  alcoholic   50  164)  ^qj 

Perfumes  non-alcoholic   8|  21) 

Household  soaps   1,172  9,106  3,322 

These  figures  do  not  represent  the  total  North  African  demand  since  there 
is  a  considerable  native  production,  as  already  pointed  out,  especially  in  Algeria, 
where  some  2,500  to  3,000  tons  of  household  soap  can  be  turned  out  annually. 
The  quality,  however,  is  generally  of  a  rather  crude  character  and  this  produc- 
tion is  largely  liable  to  replacement  by  imported  soaps. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  VANCOUVER, 
AVONMOUTH  AND  GLASGOW 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  inauguration  of  a  new  monthly  service 
between  Vancouver,  Avonmouth  and  Glasgow  by  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine.  The  first  sailing  is  scheduled  for  October  20,  by  the  Cana- 
dian Winner,  from  Vancouver.  East-bound  vessels  are  expected  to  carry  grain, 
canned  goods,  general  cargo  and  lumber,  and  will  probably  return  with  iron 
and  steel  goods,  liquor  and  general  cargo. 
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THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  BERMUDAS 

Tbadb  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 
D.  Foodstuffs 

[Subjoined  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
track  m  the  Bermudas,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  made 

V  ■.  Stevens.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in  the  last 
issue,  No.  1084.] 

There  are  thirteen  large  and  reputable  distributors  of  foodstuffs  in  Bermuda, 
and  these  merchants  represent  the  entire  trade  in  groceries,  provisions,  cereals, 
and  foodstuffs.  In  addition,  there  arc  ten  commission  organizations  dealing 
largely  in  feedstuff's.  Business  may  be  safely  undertaken  with  any  of  these 
twenty-three  house  s,  a  list  of  which  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
Director.  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


AERATED  WATERS 


1920 

1921 

1922 

  £297 

£677 

£  649 

  85 

475 

531 

United  States  

  622 

982 

1,537 

The  import  of  bottled  waters  is  considerable,  and  is  increasing  rapidly 
owing  to  the  strengthening  tourist  demand.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of  the 
hotels,  which  are  the  principal  consumers,  have  buying  agents  in  New  York, 
and  Canadian  firms  cannot  obtain  their  business.  A  local  factory  manufac- 
tures a  few  hundred  dozen  weekly  of  mineral  and  sweetened  beverages;  they 
n  of  excellent  quality,  and  compete  to  some  degree  with  imported  supplies.  The 
local  soda  is  charged  in  patent  stopper  bottles,  and  the  ginger  ales  and  other 
sweetened  beverages  in  refills. 

Probably  the  only  method  of  increasing  Bermudan  purchases  of  Canadian 
mineral  waters  materially  would  be  to  supply  the  different  hotels  with  their  own 
label-,  and  this  would  only  be  worth  while  in  the  case  of  the  larger  hostelries. 


APPLES 

1920  1921 

Canada                                                                                                 £3,239  £  4,100 

United  States                                                                                              7^89  10,392 

Apple  sales  are  fairly  extensive,  particularly  during  the  winter  season. 
There  are  no  street  sales  as  in  the  West  Indian  colonies,  but  the  demand  is 
divided  between  a  comparatively  limited  high-class  boxed  import  and  a  larger 
!  business.  Bermuda  pays  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  box  for  the  best  quality  of 
Grj  »  osteins,  Pippins,  and  Baldwins.  The  box  trade  is  divided  between  New 
York  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  barrelled  apples  are  all  from  Halifax  and  are 
regarded  as  somewhat  inferior  to  the  qualities  which  are  shipped  to  the  British 
market. 

BEERS 

1920  1921 

United  Kingdom   £14,965  £22,171 

Canada   10,587  8,604 

United  States   340  337 

Tennent's,  Jeffrey's,  and  McEwan's  are  the  standard  lines.  Two  Cana- 
dian malted  beverages  were  noted:  a  famous  Canadian  lager  and  a  Canadian 
stout,  manufactured  in  St.  Johns,  the  principal  stout  sold  in  the  colony.  The 
only  draught  beverages  on  sale  were  in  the  military  canteens.  These  military 
draught  supplies  retain  their  carbonation,  thus  proving  that  Bermuda's  climate 
could  not  be  classed  as  tropical. 
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As  beer  containers,  the  reputed  pint  is  the  more  popular,  although  in  the 
British  lines,  "  nips  "  are  sold  freely.  Two  houses  have  almost  the  entire  busi- 
ness, and  either  of  these  houses  would  be  most  amenable  to  offers  of  Canadian 
beers,  particularly  low-priced  ales,  well-carbonated  lagers,  and  mildly  bitter 
stouts. 

1921  1922 
31,215 

£31.349  £36,040 
1,229 

179  953 
208 

£    692  £  145 

Scotch  whisky  of  the  better  class  constitutes  90  per  cent  of  the  whisky 
business.  Canadian  rye  sells  slowly,  which  is  extraordinary  in  view  of  the 
large  American  consumption;  probably  the  fact  that  Bermuda  is  on  the  route 
to  Nassau  accounts  for  the  preponderance  of  Scotch  whiskies.  Retail  prices 
for  whisky  are  very  high.  During  the  winter  season  a  whisky  and  soda  costs 
at  least  2s.  6d.  (60  cents).   Mild  whisky  is  preferred. 

There  is  little  or  no  bootlegging  based  on  Bermuda.  The  Government  of 
this  colony  is  heartily  against  this  traffic  and  tries  to  prevent  the  development 
even  of  bottle-by-bottle  smuggling. 

BREAKFAST  FOODS 

There  is  no  demand  in  Bermuda  for  breakfast  foods.  Owing  to  the  climate 
and  environment,  the  majority  of  tourists  prefer  British  breakfasts. 

BUTTER 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom — 


Quantity  Cwt.           8    319 

Value   £    124  ....  £  2,085 

Canada — 

Quantity  Tons         90  107  112| 

Value   £24,692  £22,915  £20,414 

United  States — 

Quantity  Tons          16  33  57 

Value   £  4,558  £  7,872  £  9,487 


The  butter  demand  of  this  colony  is  considerable,  and  Canada  has  always 
shared  in  this  trade.  Unfortunately,  during  the  last  few  years  the  belief  has  grown 
that  some  butter  shipped  as  Canadian  was  in  fact  Australian  or  New  Zealand 
repack.  The  writer  was  told  repeatedly  that  one  famous  line  of  Canadian 
tinned  butter  was  losing  out  on  this  account,  and  that  their  quality  had  been 
lowered.  The  best  Canadian  butter  was  a  full  creamery  butter  shipped  via  St. 
John  and  Halifax  and  carried  as  cool  (under  water)  cargo.  The  invasion  of  this 
butter  is  seasonal,  and  the  demand  is  very  good  throughout  the  winter  months. 
Tinned  butter  is  not  in  extensive  demand,  but  during  the  summer  a  limited 
market  for  1 -pound  and  2-pound  tins  exists.  Of  late,  however,  there  have 
been  very  considerable  shipments  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian  butter  in  all 
seasons.  The  butter  is  bought  at  London  auctions  in  56-pound  boxes  lined  with 
waxed  paper.  In  addition,  60-pound  boxes  of  1-pound  bricks  may  be  purchased 
from  the  same  source,  and  this  latter  container  constitutes  a  competitive  menace 
to  Canadian  supplies.  A  good  quality  of  antipodean  butter  may  be  landed  at 
2s.  4d.,  or  a  little  over  55  cents.  Of  this  landed  cost,  the  duty  is  5  cents  and 
the  freight  about  3  cents.  It  should  be  possible  for  an  equal  quality  of  Cana- 
dian butter  to  be  delivered  at  the  sea-coast  at  47  cents;  and,  if  so,  the  business 
may  be  retained.  All  in  all,  Bermuda  is  a  high-class  butter  market,  and  cheap 
supplies  need  not  be  offered. 


WHISKIES 

1920 

United  Kingdom — 

proof   Gals.  13,638 

Value      .7    £16-311 

Canada — 

Proof  Gals.  1,143 

Value   £  614 

United  States — 

Proof  Gals.  2,988 

Value   £  3,224 
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CIDERS 

Beverages  in  Bermuda  are  almost  entirely  for  tourist  consumption.  It  is 
quite  probable  thai  a  good  brand  of  sparkling  cider  with  container  finished 
with  labels  and  tinfoil  in  the  fashion  of  a  champagne  bottle  would  sell  excel- 
9ubstitute  for  champagne.  The  ordinary  qualities  of  champagne 
le  in  Bermuda  are  doI  good;  some  arc  little  better  than  sparkling  ciders, 
and  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  latter  beverage  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
introductory  orders  from  the  two  or  three  dealers  in  Bermuda  who  are  in  a 
position  to  supply  the  hotel  trade. 

CHEESE 

1920  1921  1922 

I'niti'tl  Kingdom — 


Quant  it  v  Tons  7    7J 

Value   £1,215  £409  f  80 

O'linda — 

Quantity  Tons  65    74J 

\  ilva   £8,895  £7,607  6,672 

United  States — 

Quantity  Tons  7  ....  4J 

\  ihn   £  924  £1,336  £  561 


Bermuda  is  an  excellent  cheese  market,  and  in  this  commodity  Canada 
enjoys  the  preference  at  present.  The  colony  believes  Canadian  cheese  to  be 
better  than  American,  and  if  Canadian  cheese  houses  were  more  active  in  sales- 
man-hip. a  larger  volume  of  business  might  be  done.  Bermuda  does  not  need 
tropical  packing  and  attention  for  cheese.  The  popular  sizes  and  weights  are 
40-pound  twins  and  23-pound  singles;  a  few  Canadian  80's  were  noticed.  A 
pale  colour  is  preferred,  and  Canadian  Stiltons  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
cheese  imported.  A  Canadian  fancy  cheese,  packed  in  tinfoil  in  5-pound  boxes, 
i-  also  an  excellent  seller.  A  few  Gouda  and  Edam  cheeses  were  carried,  but 
the  general  taste  inclines  towards  Canadian  makes. 

CODFISH 


1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom                                                                    £1,564  £1,584  £  733 

Canada                                                                                   2,830  8,203  7,059 

United  States                                                                          2,934  4,345  2,521 


Canada  enjoys  the  whole  of  this  trade,  due  to  the  proximity  of  Halifax. 
mi  the  West  Indies,  a  brown  fish  is  desired  rather  than  the  white  Spanish  cure. 
A  good  quality  of  thick  bank  fish  sells  in  tierces  rather  than  in  boxes.  The 
12,  grocery  houses  buy  direct  from  the  Halifax  fish  merchants,  and  this 
is  probably  secure.    On  the  other  hand,  one  or  two  of  the  grocery  houses 
,     I  -mall  consignments  from  Scotland  during  the  past  season,  and  the 
excellence  of  Scottish  preparation  and  cure,  together  with  consigning  as  a  sales 
mi  thod;  constitutes  an  element  of  danger  to  Canadian  fish  houses.  • 

CONFECTIONERY 


1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom                                                                  £3,859  £4,645  £4,116 

Canada                                                                                3,917  2,645  2,249 

United  States                                                                       6,531  5,071  7,402 


Tne  demand  for  confectionery  is  restricted  by  British  taste  except  in  the 
I  lurist  trade.  Several  lines  of  British  tinned  chocolates  were  noted,  and 
istitute  the  majority  of  the  chocolate  demand.  Small  amounts  of  boxed 
chocoli  Li  -  are  imported  from  Canada,  and  one  or  two  houses  handle  fresh  choco- 
lates during  the  tourist  season.  There  is  really  less  trade  in  this  line  than  one 
would  export,  considering  the  large  tourist  influx.  Staple  lines  of  English  boiled 
sweets  are  probably  the  best  sellers.  Canadian  Maple  Buds  seem  to  be  stocked 
in  every  shop,  and  there  appeared  to  be  quite  a  good  sale  for  ordinary  unsweet- 
ened chocolate,  in  the  supply  of  which  a  Canadian  house  was  also  prominent. 
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FISH — PICKLED  ( OTHER  THAN  CODFISH) 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom                                                             £  1,564  £1,584  £  733 

Canada  ..*                                                                           12,830  8,203  7,059 

United  States                                                                    2,934  4,345  5,521 

The  picketed  fish  trade  is  fairly  extensive  for  the  size  of  the  colony,,  and 
the  Portuguese  farmers  are  constant  customers  for  salt  mackerel  in  barrels. 
Herring  and  alewives  sales  are  negligible.  The  mild  cured  trade  is  a  better 
business.  Smoked  salmon  and  kippered  herring  sell  well,  and  finnan  haddie  is 
a  good  line  throughout  the  year.  A  certain  amount  of  Scotch  herrings  have  been 
coming  in,  and  these  supplies  will  probably  continue  to  replace  American  and 
Canadian  herrings,  as  the  cure  is  better  known  and  more  appreciated. 


FISH — TINNED 

Bermudans  are  consumers  of  tinned  food  of  all  sorts  and  are  able  to  pay 
for  specialities;  therefore  a  wide  range  of  tinned  fish  is  noted.  A  good  business 
in  high-grade  sardines  is  being  done.  These  sardines  are  all  of  Continental 
origin.  It  is  probable  that  cheap  Canadian  sardines  would  sell  well  to  the 
country  trade,  which  at  present  buys  a  certain  amount  of  the  high-priced  goods. 
Next-  to  sardines  comes  salmon.  This  is  a  high-class  trade,  and  is  largely 
supplied  by  New  York  grocery  houses  which  furnish  reds  and  pinks  under  their 
own  labels.  There  is  no  demand  for  chums.  The  popular  container  is  the  half- 
pound  flat.  In  addition  to  New  York  grocery  lines,  11  Royal  Chinook "  and 
Alaska  reds  are  stocked  in  considerable  quantities.  This  fish  is  likewise  pur- 
chased in  New  York,  but  the  label  and  the  brand  of  the  original  canner  is 
preserved.  In  a  still  higher  class  but  of  more  limited  demand  is  British 
Columbia  red  spring  salmon,  which  is  bought  in  London  at  present  in  1 -pound 
tall  tins. 

It  will  be  hard  to  reclaim  this  salmon  trade  from  New  York,  as  individual 
sales  to  any  of  the  Bermudan  distributors  are  too  limited  to  interest  a  local 
agent.  As  previously  stated,  almost  every  Bermudan  distributor  of  any  import- 
ance represents  a  New  York  grocery  house,  and  such  distributors  will  naturally 
continue  to  purchase  from  their  established  connections.  However,  there  are 
one  or  two  foodstuffs  brokers  in  Bermuda  who  are  well  connected  with  the  trade, 
and  if  these  brokers  were  willing  to  take  on  a  line  of  Canadian  fish,  a  certain 
amount  of  business  would  slowly  develop  with  the  hotels,  which  are  paying  high 
prices  for  their  tinned  salmon  at  present. 

Of  tinned  fish,  other  than  salmon  and  sardines,  kippered  herring  is  probably 
the  best  seller  at  present.  A  line  of  Alaska  herring  which  was  purchased  at  a 
dollar  per  dozen  was  selling  well.  British  Columbia  pilchards  sell  at  8d.  per 
tin  and  are  fairly  popular.  Similar  specialties  could  be  placed  if  they  were 
pushed.  A  number  of  British  fish  specialties  are  reappearing  in  this  colony, 
and  their  sales  should  grow. 

FLOUR 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom       £  332 

Canada   £63.348  £29,726  29.128 

United  States   4,735  9,465  1,964 

From  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  the  flour  trade  of  Bermuda  needs  little 
comment.  The  colony  requires  20,000  sacks  yearly,  and  practically  all  imports 
are  Canadian  flour,  although  some  shipments  are  occasionally  routed  via  New 
York.  It  is  largely  a  top  patent  trade,  the  bread  being  of  northern  qualities, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Portuguese  immigrants,  who  manufacture  a  loaf  of  their 
own.  About  two-thirds  of  the  flour  is  distributed  retail,  and  the  other  third 
goes  to  a  well-equipped  modern  bakery.    This  bakery  blends  down  top  patents 
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with  small  amounts  of  winter  wheat  Sours.  Canadian  flour  is  preferred  because 
ol  its  quality,  and  little  competition  may  be  expected.  As  a  sales  factor,  a 
smaller  container  migh.1  be  a  valuable  innovation,  but  the  trade  p  quite  well 
latisfied  at  present  with  a  98-pound  Osnabers  sack. 

Flour  sells  on  a  much  better  margin  of  profit  than  in  most  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  The  principal  dealers  are  excellent  distributors  and  are  per- 
f<  *  I V  sound  financially. 

FKUITS — TINNED 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom   f  921  £  759  £  595 

Canada   1,815  335  461 

United  SUtea   4,699  3,980  4,332 


I  p(  rcentage  consumption  of  tinned  fruits  in  Bermuda  is  high,  and  the 
shelves  of  the  pricipal  dealers  bear  considerable  quantities  of  good-quality  fruit, 
dian  fruit  was  fairly  well  in  evidence,  but  here  as  elsewhere  certain  lines 
differentiated  through  special  favour.  The  Canadian  pear  pack  was 
declared  to  be  the  best  obtainable;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  Cana- 
dian peaches  arc  too  hard,  and  that  they  are  not  equal  to  Californian  fruit  in 
Bavour.  Canadian  plums,  particularly  Damsons  and  other  dark  plums,  were 
very  much  esteemed,  as  were  Canadian  small  fruits  such  as  cherries,  raspberries 
and  other  acid  fruits:  these  latter  were  declared  to  be  much  superior  to  competi- 
tive oilers,  The  No.  2\  tin  was  in  favour  for  pears  and  peaches,  and  the  No.  2 
for  all  the  other  fruits. 

Almost  every  dealer  stated  that  while  Canadian  fruit  packs  were  not  as 
uniform  as  either  Californian  or  African  packs,  the  superior  flavour  of  Canadian 
fruit  would  hold  them  in  the  field. 

Gallon  apples  sell  in  Bermuda,  but  almost  entirely  for  the  hotel  trade. 
They  arc  purchased  through  New  York. 


JAMS  AND  JELLIES 

There  is  an  excellent  sale  of  high-class  jams  and  jellies  in  this  colony.  The 
demand  runs  very  strongly  in  favour  of  British  goods,  particularly  standard  lines 
thot  the  naval  and  military  forces  have  been  importing  for  the  last  half  century. 
These  British  goods  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  unexcelled  in  appearance. 

Among  these  excellent  goods,  a  line  of  British  marmalade  exhibited  a  clever 
advertising  idea.  The  orange  peel  in  this  marmalade  was  cut  in  the  shape  of 
gold  fish,  and  on  holding  the  jar  up  to  the  light  these  gold  fish  appeared  to  be 
swimming  through  the  tawny  glow. 

The  demand  in  Bermuda  is  all  for  small  containers,  and  the  1-pound  cylin- 
drical glass  bottle  is  favoured.  The  British  parity  of  these  bottles  was  remarked 
upon,  one  dealer  stating  that  his  breakage  had  been  less  than  2  per  cent  over  a 
considerable  period  of  years. 

Th(  re  were  onlv  a  few  offerings  of  Canadian  jams,  and  these  appeared  to 
have  been  purchased  in  haphazard  fashion. 

LAED 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom- 


Quantity                                                              ..Tons  1    Mh$*\ 

Value   £  136  ....  ^  >>r<;, 

Canada — 

Quantity  Tons  10  ....  Jlj 

Value   £1,172  84  £  671 

United  States- 
Quantity   ..Tons  61  ....  91 

Value   £5,999        '      £4,118  £5,113 


Nothing  illustrates  the  high  purchasing  power  of  Bermuda  better  than  the 
tinned  imports  of  lard.    In  the  West  Indian  colonies  and  in  Spanish  America, 
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lard  is  a  staple  import  ranking  with  the  foremost  cereals;  but  in  Bermuda  the 
sale  of  meats,  butter  and  other  oleoginous  foods  restricts  the  demand  for  lard 
to  about  the  same  relative  volume  as  in  Canada.  Lard  sells  in  50-  to  60-pound 
cases  and  tubs,  together  with  pound  bricks  for  the  fancy  trade.  This  lard  is 
largely  American  in  source.  At  present  there  is  no  tierce  business  of  any 
importance.  Some  Canadian  lard  is  being  sold,  but  the  two  dealers  handling 
these  supplies  complain  that  the  Canadian  freight  rates  were  out  of  line  with 
American  charges.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  differential  on  small  containers 
which  favours  American  lards  throughout  the  West  Indies  is  the  real  source  of 
Canadian  difficulties  in  competition. 

There  is  also  very  much  less  lard  compound  shown  in  Bermuda  than  in  the 
British  West  Indian  colonies.  Vegetable  oils  have  not  taken  very  well  to  date. 
The  British  suppliers  of  high-grade  lard  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  into 
the  field,  and  it  is  probable  that  North  of  England  offerings  will  command 
a  share  of  this  market  in  the  future. 

MACARONI 

The  macaroni  business  is  small,  a  few  cases  at  a  time  being  purchased 
through  the  New  York  grocery  houses.  The  trade  would  not  warrant  an  agent, 
nor  very  much  direct  effort  by  macaroni  manufacturers.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  place  macaroni  in  the  Bermudas  would  be  through  Halifax  merchant 
houses. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS,  DEMERARA  AND 

TRINIDAD 

L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
Barbados 

Barbados,  September  1,  1923. — Flour  is  in  fair  supply  in  Barbados,  recent 
arrivals  having  met  the  demand.  Prices  have  advanced  rather  than  declined. 
The  market  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  bare  of  large  codfish,  but  although  sup- 
plies are  small,  the  requirements  are  being  met  owing  to  the  demand  from  the 
smaller  islands  having  fallen  off,  and  to  the  fact  that  large  stocks  cannot  be  held 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  owing  to  climatic  conditions.  There  have  been  several 
shipments  of  potatoes  coming  from  the  Continent,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month 
sales  have  been  made  at  $5  per  barrel,  as  against  $6.50  in  the  early  part.  In 
regard  to  feedstuffs,  the  market  is  in  fair  supply. 

Demerara 

The  total  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  Demerara  for  the  month  of  July 
was  14,662  bags  valued  at  $98,128,  of  which  14,307  bags  valued  at  $95,722  were 
imported  from  Canada.  Fish  stocks  of  English  quality  are  plentiful  and  the 
demand  fair.  The  business  in  lumber  is  reported  to  be  normal  but  not  bright. 
Stocks  are  ample,  except  in  Nova  Scotia  lumber,  which  at  present  is  rather  scarce. 

As  regards  dry  goods,  sales  in  cottons  and  prints  are  very  small,  business  is 
slack  and  stocks  are  light.  In  woollens  and  tweeds  sales  are  slow  in  the  higher 
values,  but  the  cheaper  class  of  tweeds  are  going  very  well.  Sales  of  rubber  foot- 
wear are  brisk,  especially  in  the  cheaper  makes  from  $1.60  per  pair  for  shoes 
and  $2  per  pair  for  boots. 

Trinidad 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  1922,  the 
total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  was  £4,604,880,  being  £2,298,814  less  than 
for  the  previous  year.  Canada  came  third  on  the  list  as  regards  sources  of 
supply,  with  goods  valued  at  £956,578.   Imports  from  Canada  show  an  increase 
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of  i  20  pei  cenl  as  against  11*21  figures;  from  the  United  Kingdom  an  increase 
ui  t  SS  per  cent,  while  imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  decrease  of 
s  17  pel  cent.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  to  Canada  rose  from  £385,584  in 
192]  to  £466,190  in  1922,  an  increase  of  £79,606,  the  principal  articles  exported 
being  raw  cocon.  cocoanuts  and  sugar. 

K      generally  reported  that  there  is  no  improvement  in  economic  conditions 
i  :       nd  it  i-  not  expected  from  present  indications  that  any  improvement 
can  be  looked  for  until  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1922  23 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 
New  York  City,  September  11,  1923. — The  effect  of  greatly  increased 
domestic  industrial  activities  and  the  resultant  heavy  demand  for  materials  is 
Been  in  the  ma  i  ked  increases  recorded  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
sea]  year  ended  June  30,  in  both  the  value  and  the  volume  of  imports 
of  raw  materials,  which  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  year's  com- 
m<  rce.  The  importation  of  such  material  so  increased  during  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year  that  this  year's  excess  of  exports  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
value  since  1896.  Month  to  month  variation  in  exports  reflected  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  purely  seasonal  changes  that  were  not  based  on  erratic 
fluctuations  in  prices  or  in  volume,  and  the  direction  was  towards  a  more 
natural  movement  of  export  trade. 

Another  feature  which  made  for  the  greatly  increased  imports  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  1921  depression,  for  the  extremely  low  imports  of  that 
period  undoubtedly  left  stocks  of  supplies  abnormally  low.  The  subsequent 
upward  trend  indicated  both  an  increase  in  requirements  and  a  desire  to  build 
up  larger  stocks.  Exportation  on  the  other  hand  had  been  rendered  exceedingly 
difficult  as  a  result  of  increasing  prices  in  the  United  States  and  productive 
r<  very  in  Europe.  Coupled  with  these  discouragements  to  export  trade  was 
a  strong  home  demand  for  goods  which  naturally  made  producers  less  keen  for 
foreign  business. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  trade  for  the  year  the  Research  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions:— 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

Total  merchandise  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  were  valued  at 
$3,957,000,000  and  the  total  imports  at  $3,781,000,000— an  excess  of  exports  of  $176,000,000. 
Compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  1921-22,  this  is  an  increase  of  $186,000,000  or  5  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  exports;  a  gain  of  $1,173,000,000  or  45  per  cent  in  the  value  of  imports; 
and  a  drop  in  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  from  $1,163,000,000  to  $176,000,000. 

Exports  in  1922-23  were  68  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  and  83  per  cent 
above  the  1910-14  average,  while  imports  were  double  in  value  those  of  1914  and  123  per 
cent  greater  than  the  five-year  pre-war  average. 

Imports  during  January  to  June,  1923,  were  $396,000,000  or  23  per  cent  greater  than  in 
r-r-'lintr  six  months  and  were  $669,000,000  or  47  per  cent  greater  than  during  January 
to  June,  1922. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1922-23  the  trend  of  total  imports  was, 
with  minor  recessions,  stoadilv  upward,  continuing  the  upward  movement  begun  in  the  fall 
of  1021  and  culminating  in  the  high  point  of  $398,000,000  in  March,  1923.  Although  the 
figun  -  for  the  next  three  months  were  lower,  the  monthly  average  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  higher  than  in  any  month  since  September,  1920,  over  twice  as  high  as  the 
low  point  of  1921,  and  well  above  exports  for  every  month  of  1923. 

TRADE  IN  COMMODITY  GREAT  GROUPS 

Exports  of  grain,  other  crude  foodstuffs  and  raw  cotton  to  Europe  make  up  a  large 
share  of  both  the  exports  to  that  continent  and  the  total  exports  of  these  items. 

Crude  materials  have  an  important  place  in  the  increasing  imports  of  the  past  two  years. 
A  ronHdr-rable  part  of  the  sharp  increase  jn  total  imports  to  the  high  levels  of  March,  April 
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and  May,  1923,  was  due  to  heavier  imports  of  higher-priced  sugar,  causing  a  jump  in  the 
manufactured  foodstuffs  group  from  $31,000,000  in  January  to  $71,000,000  in  March. 

The  export  of  crude  foodstuffs  reached  its  1922-23  peak,  $61,000,000,  in  August,  and  of 
crude  material  its  high  point  of  $144,000,000  in  November,  and  both  steadily  declined  in 
value  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Partly  offsetting  these  declines  was  the  increase 
in  manufactures  ready  for  consumption  from  a  level  of  about  $110,000,000  per  month  for 
the  first  sight  months  of  1922-23  to  a  level  of  about  $130,000,000  monthly  during  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year.   The  trend  of  the  other  groups  showed  little  fluctuation  during  the  year. 

Compared  with  the  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  total  exports  over  1921-22,  exports  of 
manufactures  ready  for  consumption  in  1922-23  increased  15  per  cent,  manufactures  for 
further  use  in  manufacture  18  per  cent,  and  crude  materials  10  per  cent.  Crude  foodstuffs 
exports  dropped  24  per  cent,  and  partly  and  wholly  manufactured  foodstuffs  declined  6  per 
cent.  In  spite  of  these  declines,  each  of  the  two  foodstuffs  groups  made  up  a  larger  per- 
centage of  total  exports  in  1922-23  than  they  did  prior  to  the  war,  and  for  the  year  as  a 
whole  the  value  of  exports  of  crude  foodstuffs  (is  greater  relative  to  pre-war  levels  than  that 
of  any  other  group. 

Although  imports  of  each  of  the  commodity  groups  in  1922-23  shows  an  increase  over 

1921-  22,  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  was  due  to  the  increases  in  imports  of 
crude  materials  (62  per  cent)  and  in  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacture  (75  per 
cent).  Wholly  and  partly  manufactured  foodstuffs  -increased  by  52  per  cent,  crude  food- 
stuffs 16  per  cent,  and  manufactures  ready  for  consumption  12  per  cent. 

Imports  of  crude  foodstuffs  and  of  manufactures  ready  for  consumption  made  up  a 
smaller  percentage  of  total  imports  than  in  1922-23  than  in  both  the  preceding  year  and  pre- 
war years.   The  other  groups  gained  in  relative  importance  compared  with  both  periods. 

Exports  of  crude  materials  and  of  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacture  show 
the  smallest  percentage  increase  over  pre-war  levels — 44-3  and  42-3  per  cent  respectively  in 

1922-  23.  The  other  groups  show  gains  ranging  from  73-3  per  cent  for  imports  of  crude  food- 
stuffs to  212-6  per  cent  for  exports  of  the  same  group,  reflecting  for  each  group  an  unques- 
tioned increase  in  volume  of  trade  as  well  as  in  value. 

Exports  of  crude  materials  and  of  partly  manufactured  goods .  made  up  a  greater  per- 
centage of  total  exports  in  1922-23  than  in  1921-22,  but  a  smaller  part  than  prior  to  the  war. 
Finished  manufactures  in  1922-23  made  up  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  exports  than  in 
either  1921-22  or  pre-war  years. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE 

The  fiscal  year  1922-23  witnessed  some  rather  divergent  tendencies  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  exports.  Compared  with  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  the  total  exports  over 
1921-22  exports  to  South  America  show  an  increase  of  35  per  cent,  North  America  a  gain 
of  17  per  cent,  and  Africa  12  per  cent,  while  exports  to  Europe  and  Asia  decreased  slightly — 
1  and  2  per  cent  respectively — and  Oceania  took  goods  to  the  same  value  as  in  1921-22.  As 
regards  the  increase  in  total  imports  (in  1922-23  over  1921-22,  Africa,  South  America,  and 
Asia  made  gains  of  77,  63,  and  55  per  cent  respectively,  as  compared  with  the  gain  in  total 
imports  of  45  per  cent.  Europe  and  North  America  made  slightly  smaller  percentage  gains 
(40  and  41  per  cent).    Imports  from  Oceania  decreased  21  per  cent. 

The  percentage  share  of  North  America,  Asia,  Oceania,  and  Africa  in  both  total  exports 
and  total  imports  was  greater  in  1922-23  (as  in  the  other  post-war  years)  than  prior  to  the 
war,  whereas  the  relative  share  of  Europe  was  very  much  less.  While  Asia  has  absorbed  the 
greater  part  of  the  losses  of  Europe,  the  position  of  North  America,  especially  in  import 
trade,  is  distinctly  stronger.  South  America  holds  approximately  the  same  relative  position 
as  before  the  war. 

The  United  Kingdom  holds  by  a  wide  margin  first  place  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  followed  in  order  by  Canada,  Germany,  France,  and  Japan.  Gains  from  16 
to  42  per  cent  in  1922-23  over  the  previous  year  are  shown  by  Cuba,  Argentina,  Italy, 
Canada,  and  France,  while  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  China  declined  slightly  and 
those  to  Japan,  Germany,  and  Mexico  14,  16,  and  17  per  cent  respectively.  China  and 
Japan  show  the  most  marked  gain  over  pre-war  levels,  while  exports  to  Germany  were 
slightly  lower  than  before  the  war.  The  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Japan,  and  Cuba  are 
the  leading  suppliers  of  the  imports  of  this  country. 

TRADE  IN  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Exports  of  each  of  the  commodity  groups,  except  the  vegetable-food  product  and 
the  miscellaneous  groups,  were  greater  in  value  in  1922-23  than  in  1921-22.  Wood  and  paper 
showed  the  greatest  percentage  increase,  28  per  cent,  and  textiles  the  greatest  increase  in 
value,  $95,000,000.  Exports  of  vegetable  foods  decreased  $173,000,000  or  21  per  cent  com- 
pared with  1921-22,  but  in  spite  of  this  were  153  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level — a  higher 
relative  position  than  held  by  any  other  group. 
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[mparts  of  fell  bhe  groups  in  1922-23  show  an  increase  over  the  previous  3'ear.  Except 
for  the  9  per  oent  increase  in  the  tniscellaneoue  group,  the  increases  of  40  per  cent  in  the 
vegetable  food  and  the  wood  ami  paper  groups  are  the  smallest  percentage  increases,  whtile 
tin'  largest  relative  u  on  is  ST  per  cent  in  the  ores  and  metals  group.  The  greatest  increase 
in  dollars  was  in  the  textile  group.  Compared  with  1910-14,  all  the  groups  show  increases 
ranging  from  #0  per  cent  for  chemicals  to  2f>6  per  cent  for  wood  and  paper. 

TRADE  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER 

I1     trend  of  gold  imports  has  been  irregularly  downward  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  pear  LQ81-22,  while  exports  of  gold  have  increased,  resulting  in  a  drop  in  the  excess  of 
ret  exports  from  $441,000,000  in  1921-22  to  $235,000,000  in  1922-23.  Both 
ortfi  of  silver  in  1922-23  were  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the 

 r  i  sports  was  $9,414,000,  compared  with  $7,990,000  in  1921-22. 

Th(    i  sot  86  of  imports  of  gold  and  silver  combined  more  than  offsets  the  excess  of 
be  ov<  r  imports  of  merchandise  and  the  visible  balance  of  trade — gold,  silver,  and  mer- 
ehandise  combined    shows  an  excess  of  imports  ($68,000,000)  for  the  first  time  since  1893. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Change  in  Jamaican  Customs  Forms 

Mr.  ('..  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica,  has  for- 

led  a  copy  of  a  new  regulation  dated  July  10,  1923,  respecting  the  certifi- 
cate of  value  and  of  origin  and  form  of  invoice  required  for  shipments  to  that 
colony.  The  new  form  is  based  on  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  form  set 
forth  m  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  32  issued  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
and  which  is  already  in  the  possession  of  many  Canadian  exporters.  The  modi- 
fications are  as  follows: — 

i  1  1  Paragraph  1  in  the  certificate  of  value  now  reads:  "That  this  invoice  is 
in  all  respects  correct  and  contains  a  true  and  full  statement  of  the  price  actu- 
ally paid  or  to  be  paid  at  the  place  of  purchase  for  the  said  goods,  and  the 
actual  quantity  thereof."  (2)  Paragraphs  3  and  4  of  the  certificate  of  value 
are  omitted.  (3)  The  column  headed  u  Current  Domestic  Values  "  in  the  form 
of  invoice  is  deleted.  (4)  The  paragraph  beginning  "  Enumerate  the  following 
charges  "  and  the  table  which  follows,  relative  to  cartage,  freight  charges,  etc., 
are  also  omitted  in  the  revised  form. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  certificate  of  origin. 

Tariff  Changes  in  South  Africa 

Mr.  J.  Cormack,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  writes  under 
date  of  August  8  that  by  section  15  of  the  South  African  Customs  Amendment 
Act  of  1923  provision  has  been  made  for  allowing  a  rebate  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  existing  duties  on  the  following  articles  on  first  importation  or  when 
taken  out  of  bond,  viz:  edible  seeds  for  experimental  purposes  not  being  corn 
or  grain  or  potatoes;  appointments  and  uniforms  imported  by  or  on  behalf  of 
a  recognized  boys'  naval  brigade;  salt  for  use  in  the  dairying  industry  and  for 
bacon  curing;  yarn  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  suitings,  coatings  and  other 
<ire—  materials,  and  for  machine-knitted  goods;  turpentine,  vegetable  or 
mineral,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  varnishes  and  polishes;  gun- 
powder and  time-fuses,  for  use  in  the  whaling  industry;  canvas  in  the  piece, 
weighing  less  than  eight  ounces  per  yard  of  28^  inches  in  width,  for  use  in 
D  oufactures;  corduroy,  for  use  in  the  mining  industry;  eucalyptus,  pine  and 
other  oils,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  extraction  of  gold  and  other  minerals 
by  the  flotation  process;  soya-bean,  citronella  and  mirbane  oils,  for  use  in  the 
soap-making  industry;  waxes,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  polishes,  and 
tinfoil  for  use  in  the  packing  of  polishes  and  confectionery;  wrapping  paper 
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for  paper-bag  making;  linseed  oil,  raw,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paints 
for  resale;  motor  spirit,  when  mixed  with  spirit  distilled  in  the  Union,  and 
intended  for  use  as  fuel  in  internal  combustion  engines. 

The  Government  Gazette  of  August  3  contains  a  Royal  Proclamation 
fixing  the  rebates  of  duty  to  be  allowed  on  these  articles.  Canadian  firms 
desiring  details  with  regard  to  any  special  commodity  can  obtain  these  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

Italian  Marking  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  announcements  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  of  June  2,  page  906,  and  of  July  21,  page  112,  regarding  the  Italian 
marking  regulations  applicable  to  fish  containers,  Mr.  A.  F.  MacEachern, 
Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Milan,  has  transmitted  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  Commercial  Secretary,  British  Embassy,  Rome,  dated  August  21, 
which  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  exporters  of  canned  salmon  complying  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  new  regulations.  Mr.  MacEeachern  has  also  for- 
warded copy  of  Circular  No.  24400  issued  on  June  25  by  the  Italian  Minister 
of  the  Interior  regarding  these  marking  regulations,  copies  of  which  will  be 
furnished  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

LIST  OF  NEW  YORK  FIRMS   TRADING  WITH  JAPAN 

A  list  of  New  York  firms  trading  with  Japan  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York  City.  Canadian 
firms  who  may  desire  a  copy  of  this  list  should  apply  to  the  Director,  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  29119). 

OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for  Steamer  Sailing  from  Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  jAquitania  New  York  Oct.  2 

....  t Paris  New  York  Oct.  3 

"  "  "  ....     Montlaurier  Quebec  Oct.  5 

"  "  "  ....   ^George  Washington  New  York  Oct.  6 

**  "  "  ....    *Andania  Montreal  Oct.  6 

**  "  "  ....  \Mauretania  New  York  Oct.  9 

"  "  "  ....  ^France  New  York  Oct.  10 

"  "  "  ....    -Melita  Montreal  Oct.  10 

"  "  "  ....    ^Manchuria  New  York  Oct.  11 

**  "  "  ....     Montclare   Montreal  Oct.  12 

"  "  "  ....    Empress  of  France  Quebec  Oct.  13 

"  "  ....    Dork  Montreal  Oct.  13 

Ireland  only  XMarburn  Montreal  Oct.  11 

Union  of  South  Africa  *Calumet  Montreal  Oct.  15 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Teviot  Halifax  Oct.  12 

St.    Kitts,    Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, British  Guiana  *Canadian  Otter  Montreal  Oct.  3 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia 

British  Honduras  *Canadian  Forester  Montreal  Oct,  19 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  ^Canadian  Ottar  Halifax  Oct.  3 

China  and  Japan   Empress  of  Asia  Vancouver  Oct.  4 

"    Empress  Australia  Vancouver  Oct.  11 

Australia  only  XVentura  .'  San  Francisco  Oct.  2 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Niagara  Vancouver  Oct.  5 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
tLetter  and  paper  mail  only.    -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
The  Melita  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 
The  Andania  will  also  be  used  for  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 

Re  despatch  October  13th.— Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  France, 
which  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mails  for  the  Continent,  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France  and 
Germany.    Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Doric. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  17,  1923 

The  l  pivmi  Kxchaniie  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
ollowing  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  (ho  week  ending  September  17,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 

September  10  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending     Week  ending 


Parity 

Sept.  10, 

Sept.  17, 

1923. 

1923. 

1.00 

$4.86 

84.6523 

$4.65 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0582 

.0593 

.193 

.0454 

.0451 

Holland   . 

 Florin. 

i. 

.402 

.4028 

.4030 

 Fr. 

i. 

.193 

.0477 

.0493 

i. 

.193 

.1377 

.1385 

i  ,  i 

1.08 

.0486 

.0486 

 Fr, 

i. 

.103 

.1848 

.1812 

 Mk. 

i. 

.238 

.00000002 

.000000005 

 Dr. 

i. 

.193 

.0205 

.0204 

 Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.1660 

.1644 

 Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.2724 

•  .2721 

.>ff  Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.1864 

.1857 

Japan  (Drawings 

temporarily  sus- 

 Yen 

.498 

.4966 

 R. 

i. 

2s. 

.3152 

.3161 

 $ 

i. 

$1.00 

1.0250 

1.0240 

 $ 

.498 

.4989 

.4992 

 Pes. 

.424 

.3382 

.3405 

 Mil. 

.324 

.1025 

.1036 

 Lei 

.198 

 £ 

4.86 

4.6612 

4.6658 

British  Guiana  .. 

  $ 

1. 

f  .$rL  * 

1. 

..  $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

.9494— .9827 

.9498— .9818 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

Shanghai,  China. 

 Tael 

.708 

.7380 

.7334 

 Guilder 

.402 

.3895 

.3942 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements  ..  $ 

.567 

.5522 

.5517 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

2403.  Butter. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  good  standing  in  Trinidad  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  butter.   Samples  and  quotations  required. 

2404.  Mild  Canned  Butter. — An  importer  wants  Canadian  quotations  for  trial  order  in 
5-pound  tins,  twenty  tins  to  case,  not  otherwise,  c.i.f.  Batavia.  At  present  paying  £7  16s. 
c.ii.  Batavia  per  case  for  Australian. 

2405.  Eggs. — A  West  Hartlepool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  2,000  cases  of  eggs. 

2406.  Dried  or  Powdered  Milk. — A  British  firm  long  established  in  Kobe  would  be  glad 
to  receive  prices  and  samples  from  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  powdered  milk  who  at 
present  have  no  connections  in  Japan.  Good  possibilities  of  business  if  prices  and  samples 
are  competitive  with  other  makes  now  on  the  market. 

2407.  Beer  and  Ale. — An  import  and  export  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 
breweries  in  a  position  to  supply  good  beer  and  ale  at  reasonable  prices  c.i.f.  Japan.  This 
firm  are  now  importing  certain  quantities  from  England. 

2408.  Canned  Red  Salmon. — Dutch  importer  asks  for  canned  red  salmon  in  flats,  prices 
c.i.f.  Batavia. 
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2409.  Canned  Lobster. — A  firm  desire  quotations  on  canned  lobster  c.i.f.  Batavia;  sizes 
i-,  h.~  and  1-pound  tins,  ^-pound  preferred. 

2410.  Canned  Goods. — A  large  wholesale  house  in  Cardiff  desires  South  Wales  agency 
for  canned  goods,  including  fruits,  vegetables,  and  salmon,  of  particular  value  for  ships' 
stores  trade. 

2411.  Canned  Fruits. — An  agent  in  Batavia  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  gallon  apples,  and  is  prepared  to  work  on  a  consignment  basis. 

2412.  Barley  Meal. — A  London  firm  of  millers  and  corn  merchants  ask  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  producing  barley  meal  for  export,  or  their  London 
agents. 

2413.  Oats. — A  commission  house  in  good  standing  in  Trinidad  wishes  to  secure  an 
agency  for  oats.    Quotations  to  be  c.i.f.  Trinidad. 

2414.  Hay. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  100  tons  of  clover  mixed  hay. 

2415.  Hay. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  form  connections  for  the  sale  of  Ontario  hay 
on  a  commission  basis. 

2416.  Linseed  Oilcake. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  100  tons  of  linseed 
oilcake.    Direct  business  desired. 

2417.  Oilmeal. — A  commission  firm  of  several  years'  standing  in  Trinidad  desire  to 
obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  oilmeal.    Samples  and  quotations  wanted. 

2418.  Porkstuffs. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  well  reported  on  in  Trinidad  would 
like  to  secure  an  agency  connection  for  Canadian  porkstuffs. 

Miscellaneous 

2419.  Textiles. — A  firm  in  Milan  wish  to  import  textiles  from  Canada. 

2420.  Textiles. — A  firm  in  Naples  are  anxious  to  represent  a  Canadian  firm  dealing  in 
textiles. 

2421.  Cotton  and  Linen  Spun  Threads  and  Oilcloth. — A  Milan  firm  are  anxious  to 
open  up  a  business  relation  with  Canada  in  these  lines. 

2422.  Cotton  Textiles. — A  Neapolitan  firm  require  cotton  textiles. 

2423.  Cotton  Printed  Textiles. — A  concern  in  Rome  carrying  business  in  cotton 
printed  textiles  would  be  glad  to  open  up  a  bus'ness  connection  with  Canadian  exporters. 

2424.  Cottons  (Raw),  Cotton  and  Linen  Spun  Threads. — Wanted  by  a  Milan  firm 
in  a  position  to  develop  good  business  and  are  willing  to  enter  into  business  relations  with. 
Canadian  exporting  concerns. 

2425.  Cottons  (Raw)  and  Pit  Coal. — A  Milan  company  request  raw  cottons  and  pit 
coal. 

2426.  Cottons,  Woollen  and  Linen  Textiles. — A  Turin  firm  anxious  to  do  business 
wjth  Canada  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  of  textiles. 

2427.  Woollens  and  Cloths. — A  Milan  firm  would  be  glad  to  import  woollens  and 
cloths  for  men's  suits  from  Canada. 

2428.  Newsprint. — A  Dutch  import  house  want  newsprint  in  fiat  bales,  not  rolls,  75  by 
55  cm.,  500  sheets  to  a  ream,  9  kilos  per  ream,  20  reams  to  a  bale.  Packing  burlapped  and 
iron  hopped.   Competitive  c.i.f.  price  Batavia,  about  10  cents  (Canadian)  a  kilo. 

2429.  Writing  Paper. — Foolscap  in  reams  of  480  sheets,  standard  size,  free  of  wood, 
wanted.  Competitive  c.i.f.  price  Batavia,  18  to  20  cents  (Canadian)  per  kilo,  according  to 
quality.    C.i.f.  prices  and  samples  desired  by  Dutch  importer. 

2430.  Kraft  Paper. — Brown,  glazed  on  one  side,  66  by  100  cm.,  40  grammes  per  square 
metre,  500  sheets  a  ream.  Competitive  c.i.f.  price  Batavia,  9  to  10  cents  (Canadian)  per 
kilo.    Samples  and  c.i.f.  price  Batavia  desired. 

2431.  Unglazed  Kraft  Paper. — A  Gateshead-on-Tyne  firm  ask  for  quotations  and 
samples  of  unglazed  kraft  paper  on  reels  13  inches  to  26  inches  wide,  S/0  20  inches  by  30 
inches,  17  to  19  pounds,  480  sheets. 

2432.  Wing  Pumps. — A  firm  in  Kobe  are  interested  in  the  import  of  wing  or  oscillating 
pumps  in  sizes  1-inch,  1^-inch  and  1^-inch.  These  pumps  must  be  quadruple  acting  and 
brass  lined    Prices  c.i.f.  Kobe,  together  with  particulars  regarding  weights,  etc.,  requested. 

2433.  Outboard  Motors. — An  import  firm  in  Kobe  would  be  interested  in  Canadian 
outboard  or  portable  marine  motors — \\  to  3  h.p.,  equipped  with  magneto,  for  attaching  to 
rowboats,  etc. 

2434.  Oil  Engines  — A  firm  in  Kobe  specializing  in  the  import  of  all  kinds  of  engine 
supplies  desire  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  of  Canadian  manufacturer  of  oil  engines  of 
3  h.p.,  500  r.p.m.,  equipped  with  Bosch  magneto. 

_  2435.  Marine  Oil  Engines—A  Kobe  import  house  interested  in  engineers'  supplies 
desire  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  from  manufacturers  of  oil  engines  for  fishing  boats. 
Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Japan. 

2436.  Wire  Nails.— A  firm  asks  for  wire  nails  in  60  kilo,  kegs,  c.i.f.  prices  Batavia,  sizes 
1  by  16  to  5  by  6,  German  gauge. 

2437.  Wire  Nails. — An  import  firm  in  Osaka  ask  for  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian 
wire  nails,  counter-sunk  and  checkered  head,  with  sharp  points;  packed  in  wooden  kegs  of 
about  133  pounds  net  and  lined  with  tar  paper  to  prevent  rust. 

2438.  Galvanized  Fencing  Strand  Wire.— A  Newcastle  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  two 
tons  of  galvanized  fencing  strand  wire,  7-ply  by  16  w.g. 
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2439  GALVANIZED  Wikk  Netting.— A  Newcastle  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  galvanized 
wire  netting  in  60-yard  rolls,  in  lotfl  of  100  rolls  of  assorted  meshes  and  widths. 

2440.  Single  Strand  (Jai.vani/.ed  Fe.mmm;  Wiue. — A  Newcastle  firm  ask  for  quotations 

on  4  tons  of  single  Btrand  galvanised  fencing  wire  No.  6  w.g. 

2441.  Galvanized  Barbeii  Wire.  A  Newcastle  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  four  tons  of 
gab  tniaed  barbed  wire,  thicket  4  point,  124  W,g.  with  barbs  3  inches  apart  and  in  £  cwt.  reels. 

2442.  hickiiu  vm)  A  n  n  i  mid  Ikon  Wikk  and  Galvanized  Wire.— Desired  by  a  Newcastle 
firm,  quotations  in  5-ton  lots;  gauges  ranging  from  No.  3  w.g.  to  No.  24  w.g. 

M48.  W  ire,  Gu  \  \m/ei>.— An  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  galvan- 
ized wire  of  all  mumt's,  S  to  20,  hut  mostly  S,  in  50-kilo  reels,  burlapped.  Offers  c.i.f.  price 
hat  i\  .a.  <\  t>0  U'auadian). 

-'Hi  Galvam  ed  Wire.— A  Japanese  firm  would  he  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  steel 
mills  iu  a  position  to  supply  galvanized  wire,  gauge  g.w.p.  No.  8  to  No.  25. 

-11''  1  ■  \t  \  \m/»  i»  W  ii:e. — An  old-established  British  concern  specializing  in  the  import  of 
steel  products  would  he  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  in  a  position  to  supply  galvanized 
wire  in  gauges  from  U»  t"  30.  This  wire  must  be  well  galvanized  and  manufactured  from 
mild  steel,  packed  in  coils  of  112  pounds;  canvas  or  burlap  wrapped.  Sample  lengths  for 
testing  should  he  supplied. 

Jilt).  CoKKicvn  n  Ikon  Sheets.— An  importer  desires  c.i.f.  Batavia  prices  on  corrugated 
iron  sheets,  gauge  24,  similar  to  Apollo  brand.    Size  6  feet  by  3  feet. 

J 117.  Awning  OH  Cast  Ikon  Pulleys. — An  importer  desires  c.i.f.  Batavia  prices  on 
awning  or  oast  iron  pulleys,  one  or  two  sheafs.    Sizes  I  V  inches  to  4  inches. 

244S  ( ;  \s  TruiNc. — Galvanized  and  black  enamelled,  required  by  a  Chinese  hardware 
house,  Batavia.  W:>nt  c.i.f.  prices  for  sizes:  -}-mch,  f-inch,  -|-inch,  f-inch,  1-inch,  l$-inch, 
I  j- inch.  2-in.  21  inch  and  3-inch.    Catalogues  and  full  details  requested. 

2449.  Strapping. — An  importer  wants  strapping,  in  reels  of  30  kilos,  not  enamelled, 
irticulars,  small  sample  piece  and  c.i.f.  price,  Batavia.    Sizes  i-inch  and  f-inch. 

2450.  Leather  and  Corkboard. — An  American  firm  manufacturing  optical  cases  wishes  to 
I  ;v  i  [arge  quantity  of  lightweight  leathers  such  as  sheep  skin  and  also  corkboard  buffings 
to  he  used  as  a  lining  for  their  product,  i.e.,  optical  cases. 

2451.  S  ifoe  Counters. — A  Japanese  house  specializing  in  the  import  of  shoe  counters  and 
ict  essories  desires  to  receive  samples  of  Canadian  shoe  counters  and  shoe  findings  of  various 
kinds.  This  firm  at  present  purchase  shoe  counters  in  lots  of  a  hundred  thousand  at  a 
time  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  suppliers. 

2452.  Shoe  Leather. — A  Japanese  import  firm  requests  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
:  innenes  in  a  position  to  supply  oak  tan  sole  leather  and  upper  leather.  Samples,  prices 
and  full  particulars  should  be  sent  immediately. 

2453.  General  Hardware  and  Electrical  Material.— A  firm  in  New  Zealand  want  c.i.f. 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel,  brass,  bolts,  nuts,  galvanized  piping, 
galvanized  iron,  electrical  material  and  general  hardware  lines. 

Hardware. — A  Belgian  hardware  merchant  and  ironmonger  desires  to  receive  offers 
ircm  Canadian  firms,  with  a  view  to  representation. 

2155.  Forges. — A  large  hardware  retailer  wants  c.i.f.  prices  Batavia  and  full  particulars 
of  Canadian  forges.   Present  stock  is  "  Champion." 

2456.  L  awn  Mowers. — A  Chinese  hardware  house  want  c.i.f.  price  Batavia  and  full  par- 
ticulars on  two  dozen  lawn  mowers,  assorted  sizes,  12-inch,  14-inch  and  16-inch,  three  to  four 
blades,  wheel  diameters  8-inch  to  10-inch.   Packed  one  machine  to  a  case,  handles  separately. 

2457.  Wood  Handles. — A  Dublin  firm  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
handles  for  hoes,  spades,  shovels,  brooms,  etc. 

2458.  Wood  Hay  Rakes. — A  Dublin  firm  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
v  ooden  hay  rakes  put  up  in  10-  or  12-dozen  cases,  for  delivery  next  spring. 

2458.  Lumber. — A  New  Zealand  import  firm  desire  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  British  Columbia  fir. 

2460.  Birch  Squares. — An  English  firm  seek  supplies  of  very  clean  Canadian  birch 
squares  and  invite  quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  from  Canadian  manufacturers  on:  1.500 
3-foot  8-inch  by  3-inch  bv  3-inch;  800  3-foot  by  8-inch  by  3^-inch  by  3i-inch;  1,500  3-foot 
by  2-inch  by  3.|-inch  by  3|-inch;  400  3-foot  by  8-inch  by  4^-inch  by  4Vinch;  400  3-foot  by 
S-  nr>h  by  5-inch  by  5-inch;  1,000  26-inch  by  3-Hnch  by  3i-inch;  600  23-inch  by  2f-inch  by 
2:-jnrh  ;  500  23-inch  by  2|-inch  by  2|-inch;  200  26-inch  by  3^-inch  by  3^-inch;  100  27-inch 
by  41-inch  by  4^-inch. 

2461.  Acetic  Acid,  Acetone  and  Manganese  Ores. — A  Milan  firm  are  desirous  of  com- 
municating with  Canadian  exporters  of  these  products. 

2462.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — A  Japanese  commission  house  ask  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.    Samples  and  prices  would  be  of  interest. 

2463.  Sporting  Goods. — A  foreign  house  in  Kobe  desire  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices 
of  Canadian  sporting  goods  of  all  kinds,  particularly  baseball  and  golf  accessories,  tennis 
rackets,  tennis  balls,  etc. 

2464.  Asbestos. — A  pronr'nent  foreign  firm  in  Kobe  desire  to  receive  samples  of  asbestos 
fibre,  asbestos  cord  and  asbestos  yarn  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  asbestos  cord  is 
required  in  sizes  ranging  from  £  inch  up  to  1  inch  and  should  be  double  braided.  Yarn  down 
to  i  inch  is  of  interest. 
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2465.  Miscellaneous. — An  American  firm  w^th  branches  in  Mexico  wish  to  communi- 
cate with  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  that  market  in  any  commodities. 

2466.  Dried  Blood. — A  Kobe  house  interested  in  the  import  of  fertilizers  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  supply  dried  blood. 

2467.  Distemper. — An  importer  wants  colours  to  mix  with  l^me  for  use  in  distempering 
walls.   Particulars,  with  c.i.f.  prices  Batavia. 

2468.  Church  Furniture. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town,  having  a  good  connection  an  the 
church  and  hall  furniture  trade,  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  church 
furniture.    Catalogues  requested. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Bawtry,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  25;  Minnedosa*,  Cana- 
dian Paciific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  26;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Sept.  26;  Tver  Heath,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  30;  Brecon,  Oct.  7; 
Melita,  Oct.  10;  Bosworth,  Oct.  15— all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.;  Canadian 
Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  19. 

To  Avonmouth. — Turcoman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Ljne,  Sept.  29;  Cabotia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  29;  Colonian,  White  Star-Dom;nion  Line,  Oct.  6;  Welshman,  While 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  13;   Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  20. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Oct.  5. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Helmer  Morch,  Oct.  8;  Gorm,  Oct,  12— both  of 
the  Scandinavian-American  Line;    Hickman,  Sprague  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Glasgow.— Metagama*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27;  Athenia*, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  28;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  5;  Marbura, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  11;   Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Hamburg.— Torr  Head,  Head  Lme,  Sept.  25;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  28; 
Lisgar  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  30. 

To  Havre. — Hastings  County,  Oct.  7;  Essex  County,  Oct.  28 — both  of  the  Intercon- 
tinental Transports,  Ltd. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  L'ne,  Sept.  29. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose*.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  28;  Regina*,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  29;  Montlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  5; 
Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  5;  Colonian,  White  Star-Dominion  Ljine,  Oct.  6;  Montclare, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  12;  Lakonia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  London. — Bawtry,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  25;  Canadian  Ranger, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  26;  Comino,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  29; 
Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  29;  Andan'a,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  6;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Oct.  10;  Virgilia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  13;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Oct.  15. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Hero*,  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27. 
To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Thom-on  Line,  Sept.  28. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia*,  Sept.  29;  Andania*,  Oct.  6; 
Antonia*,  Oct.  20 — all  of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  25;  Hastings  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  26;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  23. 

To  Southampton. — Miinnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  26. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown. — Manoa.  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Sept. 
29;  Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  4. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Australind,  New  Zealand 
ShipiVns  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20. 

To  Wellington,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  26. 

1g  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane.— Canadian  Challenger, 
Sept.  28:   Canadian  Miller,  Oct.  2(5 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Sept.  28;  Canadian  Forester,  Oct.  19 — both  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Borden,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Oct.  2. 

To  South  Africa. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Oct.  15;  Calgary,  Elder  Dempster 
&  Co.,  Oct.  15. 

To  South  America. — Halesius,  Houston  Lines,  Oct.  20. 
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To  1  IVANT,  !'•<  iOK  SlA,  India  and  Java  Ports.— A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 

during  Beptembcr. 

[*o  Norwegian  P0RT8.   Topdatefjord,  Nomegian-American  Line,  Sept.  25. 

From  Quebec 

ro  Cm  Soi  ni  \Mi-roN   \nd  H  a  mhurg.— Empress  of  Scotland*,  Canadian  Pacific 

Steamships,  Ltd.,  Bept.  29. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
>  Vnm  n  r.  GRIN  ADA,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Oct  1.  ami  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay— Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Oct. 3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

Fo  NTbwpoi  mm  and.  Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  triweekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 

Line,  Bept.  30. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Canadian  Winner,  Oct.  20;    Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  20;  Cana- 
8   gneur,  Dec.  20 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

OOL,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Katrine*,  end  of  September; 
middle  of  October:  Loch  Goil*,  early  November;  Dinteldyk*,  late  November; 
Cardiganshire*,  middle  December— all  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Southampton. — Orestes,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  mid- 
■    »yt,  late  October;   Nebraskat,  late  November;   Narentaf,  late  Decem- 
ber—all  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

Liverpool  and  Cardiff  (via  Panama  Route). — Candidate,  Harrison  Line. 

Oct.  8. 

To  Manchester— Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  Oct.  17;  Howick  Hall,  Isthmian  Line, 

Nov.  1. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line.  Oct.  5;  Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  2. 

To  Mi  ntd  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 

Marine,  Oct.  15. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  30. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  9;  Tokiwa 
Main.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Liine,  Oct.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  18.  * 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka 
Line,  Oct.  3;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  4; 
ESmpress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Achilles,  Oct.  11;  Philoctetes,  Oct.  27 
— both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kajsha 
Line.  Oct.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Cebu,  P.I. — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel 

Line.  Nov.  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Slianghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Dairen,  Manchuria. — 
Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  7. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Oct.  6;  Makura,  Canaaian-Australasian  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Prote'silaus,  Sept.  27;  Achilles,  Oct. 
2.5;  Phloctetes,  Nov.  15 — of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jefferson,  Sept 
23;  President  Grant.  Oct.  5;  President  Madison,  Oct.  17— Admiral  Oriental  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Yokohama  Maru,  Nov.  3: 
Kaga  Maru,  Nov.  27 — both  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Liine. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.  Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  Ami  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 

uith  ratahi^urs,  prur  It-:  .  ilixounl  rates,  etr.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 

representatives  bj  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  i.o.l).  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

I  In  ( lanadian  Governmcnl  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentlej'i  Complete  Phrase  code.  ^ 


CANADIAN  TR\ltfi  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

W.  Cook,  Acting  Trade  Couuniss 

,-t:i    N\>.    46,    BiH'iios  A 
Cituidian. 


isioDttT)  Reoon- 

CabU  Address, 


Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Qflfe»"Otbtic  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Btaart  Bkakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McCell.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  \Y.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  c/o  H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman   D.   Johnston,  Zuidblaak 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Rotterdam, 


Italy 

W.   McL.   Clarke,   Via  Carlo   Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683 ;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


United  Kingdom 


India  and  Ceylon 

A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.-    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B    Mfllin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 

NSW.  Trinidad. 
Norway  and  Denmark 
C.    E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 

Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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"  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHILE:  ITS  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  AND 
TRADING  OPPORTUNITIES  " 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  under  the  above  title, 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  formerly  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  now  assigned 
to  Copenhagen,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce and  is  available  for  distribution.  The  report  is  the  result  of  a  special 
tour  of  investigation  into  business  conditions  and  opportunities  in  Chile,  in  order 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  market  requirements  of  that  country  might  be 
supplied  by  Canadian  exporters. 

Portions  of  this  report,  dealing  with  the  import  trade  of  Chile,  economic 
conditions,  representation,  selling  and  credit  conditions,  have  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and  are  now  reprinted.  Those 
sections  now  being  given  first  publication  include  chapters  on  the  geography, 
population,  communications  and  monetary  system  of  the  country;  foreign 
trade;  industries;  invoice  requirements  and  consular  regulations;  tendering 
on  Government  supplies;  and  an  appendix  giving  a  translation  of  certain 
specifications  for  the  Chilean  State  Railways,  in  certain  lines  which  may  be 
interesting  to  Canadian  exporters.  A  map  of  Chile  and  its  neighbouring 
countries,  and  a  full  index  complete  the  work. 

Mr.  Webb  states  in  his  report  that  Chile,  ranking  third  in  order  of  com- 
mercial importance  amongst  South  American  republics,  and  with  an  annual 
importation  averaging  133  million  dollars,  provides  a  field  for  manufacturers 
interested  in  export  trade  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked,  or  at  least 
not  to  have  received  in  Canada  attention  commensurate  with  its  importance. 
The  commodities  imported  by  the  Republic  are  such  as  are  required  for  the 
operation  of  important  mining  industries;  for  the  general  needs  of  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  four  million  Latin-Americans;  for  an  agricultural  community 
cultivating  100,000  farms;  for  a  nascent  manufacturing  industry;  and  for  the 
development  of  a  most  progressive  country  offering  extraordinary  industrial 
and  agricultural  possibilities. 

The  larger  part  of  the  importation  is  made  up  of  prime  materials,  con- 
struction and  transportation  material,  industrial  machinery  and  supplies,  and 
essentials  of  life;  the  importation  of  luxuries  and  certain  domestic  articles 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  Canadian  home  being  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale.  In  the  year  1920,  textiles  comprised  one-quarter  of  the  importa- 
tions; iron  and  steel,  industrial  machinery,  tools  and  accessories,  and  trans- 
portation material,  18  per  cent;  raw  materials,  17  per  cent;  and  various  manu- 
factures, 18  per  cent. 
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Canada  is  at  present  an  almost  unknown  country  to  the  Chilean  importer, 
and  it  is  believed  thai  he  would  willingly  turn  to  the  Dominion  for  many 
manufactures  provided  that  his  interest  were  stimulated  by  systematic  and 
intelligent  propaganda.  Canadian  linns  have  an  advantage  in  the  fact  that  a 
hum'  part  of  the  import  trade  of  the  Republic  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group 
oi  English  merchant  houses  who  have  been  trading  on  the  coast  of  South 
America  tor  many  years,  Mr.  Webb,  from  his  study  of  the  market  conditions 
in  Chile,  reaches  the  conclusion  that,  for  Canadian  exporters,  the  only  two 
methods  of  doing  business  there  are  (1)  through  a  resident  English-speaking 
manufacturers'  representative  whenever  possible;  and  (2)  failing  this,  through 
the  New  York  or  London  representatives  of  the  English  and  American  mer- 
chant houses. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet  is  25  cents,  but  a  copy  of  the  report  will  be 
issued  post  free  (upon  request  I  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  As  the  edition  is  limited,  early  application  for  copies  should  be  made 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

M  REPRESENTATION  IN  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MARKETS  " 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  entitled  Representa- 
i  on  n  Br  tish  and  Foreign  Markets,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  reports 
reprinted  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  is  now  in  the  press  and 
will  shortly  be  published.  Nearly  all  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  field  have 
contributed  to  this  series,  which  is  written  solely  from  the  Canadian  point  of 
view,  and  the  chapters  of  which,  each  dealing  with  a  separate  country,  detail 
the  procedure  that  should  be  adopted  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  desire  to  seek  representation  for  their  products  in  foreign  fields. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet  is  25  cents,  but  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  (on 
4)  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  As  the 
edition  is  strictly  limited,  very  early  application  for  copies  should  be  made  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

CLOSING  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE  AT  HAVANA,  CUBA 

Owing  to  the  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service  in  the  Caribbean  area,  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Havana,  Cuba,  will  be  closed  towards  the  end  of  September. 

The  territory  formerly  covered  by  the  Havana  office  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
to  whom  correspondence  regarding  Cuba  should  be  addressed. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.  S.  BLEAK,NEY'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

.Air.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
has  arrived  in  Canada  with  a  view  of  undertaking  a  business  trip  in  the  Dominion 
on  behalf  of  export  trade  to  Belgium.  Canadian  firms  interested  who  desire  to 
be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bleakney,  or  to  interview  him,  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in 
order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made.  Mr.  Bleakney's  itinerary 
will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

CATALOGUES  FOR  JAPAN 

In  the  recent  disaster  in  Japan  the  office  and  records  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama  were  completely  destroyed.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Bryan  has  cabled  urgently  requesting  all  Canadian  firms  interested  in  trade 
with  Japan  to  forward  catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  immediately.  His  address 
for  the  present  is  care  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Kobe. 
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ARTICLES  EXEMPT  FROM  IMPORT  DUTY  IN  JAPAN  UNTIL 

MARCH  31,  1924 

[The  subjoined  information  hase  been  received  from  the  Consul  General 
for  Japan  in  Ottawa,  to  whom  it  was  cabled.  Present  communications  being 
difficult,  there  may  have  been  errors  in  transmission.  Any  changes  or  additional 
information  will  be  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  in  due 
course.] 

By  the  Imperial  Ordinance  of  Japan  dated  September  17,  1923,  the  attached 
list  of  building  materials  and  other  articles  necessary  to  livelihood  are  exempt 
from  import  duty  until  March  31,  1924. 

For  the  same  period,  besides  the  items  on  the  attached  list,  the  import  duty 
on  automobiles  other  than  trucks,  their  parts  and  other  motive  machinery  is 
reduced  by  one-half;  e.g.  the  Conventional  Tariff  rate  is  reduced  to  17^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  for  the  said  automobiles  and  to  12J  per  cent  ad  valorem  for 
their  parts. 

In  order  to  receive  the  free  or  reduced  tariff  rate  under  this  ordinance,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  the  usual  proceedings  upon  arrival  of  the  goods  in  port.  All 
proceedings  must  be  finished  before  the  above-mentioned  date,  namely,  March 
31,  1924. 
Item 

Number.  Articles. 
13  Barley 
16  Wheat 
21-1     Soja  Bean 

52-2     Preserved  meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  etc.,  in  tin,  bottle  or  jar; 

a.  Meats,  poultry  and  game. 

b.  Fish,  shellfish  and  mollusca-:  , 

(a)  Sardines  in  oil. 
ib)  Other. 

52-3  Other: 

a.  Sausages. 

b.  Ham  and  bacon. 

c.  Salted  meats. 

d.  Salted  whale  meat: 

(a)  Tail  meat. 
(6)  Other. 

e.  Salted  fish. 
53        Butter  and  ghee. 

55  Condensed  milk. 

56  Infants'  food. 

112-2.    Mineral  oil,  n.o.p.,  including  lubricating  oils  which  contain  animal  and  vegetable 
oil  or  fats,  soap,  etc. 
The  specific  gravity  at  15°  C. 

A.  Not  exceeding  0.730. 

B.  Not  exceeding  0.875. 

C.  Other. 
132        Senega  Root. 
153        Boric  Acid. 
156        Tartaric  Acid. 

166        Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 
172        Salicylate  of  Soda. 
181-2     Peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
182  Alum. 

200  Chloroform. 

201  Iodoform. 

202  Milk  sugar. 

207  Antipvrin. 

208  Santonin. 

213  Carbonate  of  creosote. 

214  Carbonate  of  guaiacol. 
216-2  Pepsin. 

229        Fourteen  other  drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines,  n.o.p. 
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Item 

.NiMuui.  Articles. 
272        Tissues  of  coi ton. 

873       CottoD  twinea  doI  exceeding  .*>  grammes  per  10  metres  and  cotton  threads: 
l  In  skein: 

a.  (Ir:iv. 
1).  Other. 

2.  Other: 

a.  Reeled  on  wooden  spool. 

b.  Other. 

889       Woollen  or  worsted  yarns: 

1 .  (Jndyed  Or  imprinted : 

Vons  made  by  twisting  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  together. 
1).  Yarns  made  by  twisting  those  of  different  number  together  and  loop 
yarns. 

c.  Other: 

C— 1  Worsted. 

(a)  Not  exceeding  No.  32  metric. 

(b)  Other. 
C— 2  Woollen. 

2.  Other 

298        Tissues  of  cotton: 

1.  Velvets,  plushes,  and  other  pile  tissues,  with  piles  cut  or  uncut: 

a.  Gray. 

b.  Other. 

2.  Tissues  woven  with  chenille  threads. 

3.  Flannels  and  other  raised  tissues. 

4.  Crapes. 

5.  Gauze  tissues. 

6.  Tissues  interwoven  with  laces. 

7.  Plain  tissues,  not  otherwise  provided  for: 

a.  Gray. 

a-1  Weighing  not  more  than  5  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres,  and 
having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof: 
(a)  19  threads  or  less. 
(6)  27  threads  or  less. 

(c)  35  threads  or  less. 

(d)  43  threads  or  less. 

(e)  More  than  43  threads. 

a-2  Weighing  not  more  than  10  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres,  and 
having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof: 

(a)  19  threads  or  less. 

(b)  27  threads  or  less. 

(c)  35  threads  or  less. 

(d)  43  threads  or  less. 

(e)  More  than  43  threads. 

a-3  Weighing  not  more  than  20  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres,  and 
having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof : 

(a)  19  threads  or  less. 

(b)  27  threads  or  less. 

(c)  35  threads  or  less. 

(d)  43  threads  or  less. 

(e)  More  than  43  threads. 

a-4  Weighing  not  more  than  30  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres  and 
having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof: 

(a)  19  threads  or  less. 

(b)  27  threads  or  less. 

(c)  35  threads  or  less. 

(d)  43  threads  or  less. 

(e)  More  than  43  threads. 
a-5  Other. 

b.  Bleached  simply. 

c.  Other. 
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Item  '   '  ■  [ 

Number.  Articles. 
298        8.  Figures  or  brocaded  tissues,  not  otherwise  provided  for: 

a.  Gray: 

a-1  Weighing  not  more  than  5  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres,  and 
having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof: 

(a)  19  threads  or  less. 

(b)  27  threads  or  less. 

(c)  35  threads  or  less. 

(d)  43  threads  or  less. 

(e)  More  than  43  threads. 

a-2  Weighing  not  more  than  10  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres,  and 
having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof: 

(a)  19  threads  or  less. 

(b)  27  threads  or  less. 

(c)  35  threads  or  less. 
'  (d)  43  threads  or  less. 

(e)  More  than  43  threads'. 
a-3  Weighing  not  more  than  20  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres,  and 
having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof: 

(a)  19  threads  or  less. 

(b)  35  threads  or  less. 

(c)  43  threads  or  less. 

(d)  More  than  43  threads. 

a-4  Weighing  not  more  than  30  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres,  and 

having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof: 

(a)  27  threads  or  less. 

(6)  35  threads  or  less. 

(c)  43  threads  or  less. 

id)  More  than  43  threads. 
a-5.  Other. 

b.  Bleached  simply. 

c.  Other. 

9.  Other: 

a.  Gray : 

a-1  Weighing  not  more  than  5  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres  and 
having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof: 
(a)  19  threads  or  less. 
(6)  27  threads  or  less. 

(c)  35  threads  or  less. 

(d)  43  threads  or  less. 

(e)  More  than  43  threads. 

a-2  Weighing  not  more  than  10  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres,  and 
having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof : 

(a)  19  threads  or  less. 

(b)  27  threads  or  less. 

(c)  35  threads  or  less. 

(d)  43  threads  or  less. 

(e)  More  than  43  threads. 

a-3  Weighing  not  more  than  20  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres,  and 

having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof: 

(a)  27  threads  or  less. 

(6)  35  threads  or  less. 

(c)  43  threads  or  less. 

id)  More  than  43  threads. 
a-4  Weighing  not  more  than  30  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres*  and 

having  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  side,  in  warp  and  woof: 

(a)  27  threads  or  less. 

(b)  35  threads  or  less. 

(c)  43  threads  or  less. 

(d)  More  than  43  threads. 
a-5.  Other. 

b.  Bleached  simply. 

c.  Other. 
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1  it  M 

"\  Akticles. 

301        Tissues  of  wool,  and  mixed  tissue  pjf  wool  and  cotton,  of  wool  and  silk  or  of  wool, 
cotton  and  silk : 

L  VelvetSj  plushes  and  otlitT  pile  tissues,  with  piles  cut  or  uncut: 

a.  Partly  of  silk. 

b.  Other, 
2.  Other: 

a.  Of  wool : 

(a)  Weighing  not  more  than  100  grammes  per  square  metre. 
(6)  Weighing  not  more  than  200  grammes  per  square  metre, 
(q)  Weighing  not  more  than  500  grammes  per  square  metre. 
(d)  Other. 

b.  Of  wool  and  cotton : 

(a)  Weighing  not  more  than  100  grammes  per  square  metre. 

(b)  Weighing  not  more  than  200  grammes  per  square  metre, 
(cj  Weighing  not  more  than  500  grammes  per  square  metre. 
(d)  Other. 

320        Blankets  single: 

1.  Of  Wool  or  wool  and  cotton. 

2.  Other. 

346-1     Undershirts  and  drawers: 

A.  Of  cotton. 

B.  Of  wool  or  wool  and  cotton. 
355-1  Boots: 

A.  Of  leather. 

B.  Of  india-rubber. 
355-2     Shoes : 

A.  Of  leather. 
355-4     Overshoes  of  india  rubber. 

360-2     Clothing  and  accessories  or  parts  thereof  not  otherwise  provided  for: 

363  Writing  paper. 

364  Drawing  paper. 
369        Wall  paper. 

409-2     Slate  and  manufactures  thereof  n.o.p. 

A.  Unsmoothed,  unpolished  or  uncarved. 

a.  Roofing  slates. 

b.  Other. 

B.  Other. 

432        Portland  cement,  roman  cement,  puzzolana  cement  and  similar  hydraulic  cements. 
436-2     Bricks,  excluding  cement  bricks  (other  than  fire  bricks). 

A.  Glazed  or  coloured 

B.  Perforated  and  other. 
437        Tiles  of  clay: 

1.  Glazed  or  coloured. 

2.  Other. 

444  Plate  or  sheet  glass: 

1.  Uncoloured  or  unstained  with  glat  surface: 

A.  Not  exceeeding  4  millimetres  in  thickness. 

a.  Not  exceeding  1  sq.  metre  each. 

b.  Other. 

B.  Other: 

a.  Not  exceeding  1,000  sq.  centimetres  each. 

b.  Other. 

2.  Silvered: 

A.  Not  exceeding  1,000  sq.  centimetres  each. 

B.  Other. 

3.  Stained,  coloured  or  ground,  excluding  those  ribbed,  embossed  and  the  like: 

A.  Not  exceeding  1  sq.  metre  each. 

B.  Other. 

445  Plate  glass  having  inlaid  metal  wire  or  net. 

462-2     Bars  or  rods,  of  iron,  including  those  having  such  a  shape  as  T,  angle,  etc. 
-3     Wire  rods,  of  iron  in  coils. 
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462-4     Plates  and  sheets  of  iron: 

A.  Not  coated  with  metals: 

A-l  Checkered. 
A-2  Corrugated. 
A-3  Other: 

a.  Xot  exceeding  0.7  millimetre  in  thickness. 

b.  Xot  exceeding  1.5  millimetres  in  thickness. 

c.  Other. 

B.  Coated  with  base  metals. 

B-l  Tinned  (tinned  iron  sheets  and  tinned  steel  sheets) : 

a.  Ordinary. 

b.  Crystallized,  embossed  or  the  like. 
B-2  Galvanized  (corrugated  or  not). 

B-3  Other. 
-5     Wire:  (iron) 

A.  Xot  coated  with  metals: 

a.  Xot  exceeding  1.5  millimetres  in  diameter. 

b.  Other. 

B.  Coated  with  base  metals. 

B-l  Galvanized. 

a.  Xot  exceeding  1-5  millimetres  in  diameter. 

b.  Other. 
B-2  Tinned. 
B-3  Other. 

462-12   Pipes  and  tubes  of  iron,  n.o.p. 

A.  X"ot  coated  with  metals: 

A-l  Elbows  and  joints: 

a.  Xon-malleable. 

b.  Other. 
A-2  Other: 

a.  Cast. 

b.  Drawn. 

c.  Other. 

B.  Coated  with  base  metals. 

477-1   •  Iron  nails:  A.  Xot  coated  with  metal.   B.  Other. 
477-3     Iron  screws:  (-5)  iron  bolts,  iron  nuts  and  iron  washers. 
-6     Iron  rivets. 

482  Materials  for  railwav  construction,  n.o.p. 

1.  Rails. 

2.  Portable  rails. 

3.  Turntables  and  parts  thereof. 

4.  Fishplates,  tie-plates  and  sleepers. 

5.  Other. 

483  Posts  and  other  materials  for  suspending  electric  lines,  not  otherwise  provided  for: 

1.  Posts  and  parts  thereof. 

2.  Other: 

A.  Of  iron. 

B.  Other. 

484  Materials  for  construction  of  buildings,  bridges,  docks,  etc..  n.o.p.  except  vessels. 

492  Cocks  and  valves,  excluding  those  made  of.  or  combined  or  coated  with  precious 

metals: 

L  Coated  with  base  metals. 
2.  Other. 

A.  Of  iron. 

a.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  100  kilogrammes. 

b.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  1.000  kilogrammes. 

c.  Other. 

B.  Of  bra-. 

493  Hinges,  hat  hooks  and  metal  fittings  for  doors,  windows,  furniture,  etc. 

L  Made  of  or  combined  or  coated  with  precious  metals. 

2.  Coated  with  base  metals. 

3.  Other 

A.  Of  iron. 

B.  Of  brass  or  bronze. 

C.  Other. 
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\'i  Niubjc.  Articles. 
KM       Leekt  and  keys: 

1.  Made  of  or  combined  or  coated  with  precious  metals. 

2.  Coated  with  base  metals. 

3.  Other: 

A.  Of  iron. 

IV  ( )f  brass  or  bronze. 

t\  Other. 

■i-'<'         Mechanical  tool-,  agricultural  implements-  and  parts  thereof,  n.o.p.: 

1.  Anvils. 

2.  Hammers. 

3.  Wrenches. 

4.  Pipe  cutters  and  ratchets. 

5.  Tongs,  nippers  and  pliers: 

a.  Bach  weighing  not  more  than  5  kilogrammes. 

b.  Other. 

6.  Vices. 

7.  Files: 

Having  a  length  excluding  the  tangs 
a.  Not  more  than  10  centimetres. 
1).  Not  more  than  20  centimetres. 

c.  Not  more  than  30  centimetres. 

d.  More  than  30  centimetres. 
S.  Augers. 

9.  Stocks  and  dies  or  screw  plates. 

10.  Shovels  and  scoops: 

a.  With  handles. 

b.  Other. 

11.  Other. 

514  Stoves: 

1.  Of  cast  iron. 

A.  Enamelled. 

B.  Other. 

2.  Other. 

515  Radiators: 

1.  Of  cast  iron. 

2.  Other. 

539  Gas  meters: 

1.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  10  kilogrammes. 

2.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  500  kilogrammes. 

3.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  1,000  kilogrammes. 

4.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  10,000  kilogrammes. 

540  Water  meters: 

1.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  10  kilogrammes. 

2.  Each  we;ghing  not  more  than  50  kilogrammes. 

3.  Each  weighing  not  more  than  100  kilogrammes. 

4.  Other. 

543  Ampere-meters  and  voltmeters. 

544  Wattmeters. 

559        Telegraphic  or  telephonic  instruments  and  parts  thereof,  n.op. 

563  Truck  automobiles. 

564  Parts  of  truck  automobiles. 

577        Motive  machinery  of  truck  automobiles  only. 
583        Cranes : 

1.  Combines  with  motive  machinery. 

2.  Other. 

588  Sewing  machines: 

1.  Without  stands  including  tops  of  sewing  machines. 

2.  Other. 

589  Parts  and  accessories  of  sewing  machines,  excluding  needles. 

1.  Of  case  iron. 

2.  Other 
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Number.  Articles. 

612  Wood: 

l;Cut,  sawn  or  split,  simply. 

B.  Lignum  vitae. 

C.  Teak. 

D.  Mahogany. 

E.  Oak. 

F.  Pine,  fir  and  cedar. 

F-l.  Cedar,  not  exceeding  20  centimetres  in  length,  7  centimetres  in  width 

and  7  millimetres  in  thickness. 
F-2.  Other: 

A.  Not  exceeding  65  millimetres  in  thickness. 

B.  Other. 

G.  Kiri  (Paulownia  tomentosa  or  Paulownia  fortunei). 

H.  Shurochiku  (Rhapis  flabelliformis). 

I.  Other. 
616  Charcoal. 

627        Tarred  felts,  tarred  paper,  and  the  like,  coated  with  tar,  asphalt,  gum  resin,  etc., 
and  being  used  for  roofing,  ship's  bottom,  sheathing,  etc. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  September  6,  1923. — In  their  twenty-ninth  Annual  Review,  Messrs. 
W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  state  that  the  volume  of  the  import  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  dairy  produce  may  now  be  said  to  have  returned  to  pre-war  propor- 
tions. Supplies  of  butter  received  from  overseas  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30,  1923,  exceeded  all  previous  records,  while  imports  of  cheese  have  only 
once  before  been  heavier.  Allowing  for  the  increase  in  population,  the  British 
public  are  now  eating  as  much  imported  butter  as  they  did  before  the  war, 
despite  the  continued  popularity  of  margarine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  trade,  in  common  with  other  branches  of 
business,  experienced  a  trying  and  unsettled  year.  The  unsatisfactory  European 
political  situation  led  to  the  throwing  upon  the  British  market  of  heavy  supplies 
of  Danish,  Dutch  and  Baltic  butters  which  in  the  ordinary  wTay  would  have 
been  sold  to  European  countries,  with  the  consequent  demoralization  in  prices. 

The  outstanding  change  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
various  producing  countries  which  ship  butter  and  cheese  to  Great  Britain  is 
the  present  position  of  New  Zealand,  which  has  developed  into  by  far  the 
greatest  dairy  produce  exporter  in  the  world.  Australia  remains  an  important 
but  unreliable  source  of  supply,  and  while  Canada  appears  to  be  turning  over 
from  cheese  to  butter  production,  there  has  been  a  heavy  decrease  in  her  exports 
during  the  past  decade.  While  the  dairying  resources  of  South  Africa  are  good, 
the  export  trade  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

With  respect  to  foreign  sources  of  supply,  Denmark  still  remains  the  prin- 
cipal shipper  of  butter,  but  a  notable  advance  has  been  made  by  Argentina, 
whose  share  of  the  import  trade  increased  from  2,358  tons  in  1914  to  22,156 
tons  in  1923. 

Empire  supplies  of  butter  have  increased  since  1914  by  61,612  tons  or 
144  per  cent,  while  foreign  supplies,  although  rapidly  growing  in  recent  years, 
still  fall  short  of  the  1913-14  total  by  46,038  tons,  or~27  per  cent.  The  propor- 
tion of  imports  of  butter  from  the  Empire  to  the  total  imports  last  year  was 
45  per  cent  as  against  52  per  cent  in  1921-22  and  20  per  cent  in  1913-14. 

As  regards  cheese,  supplies  are  still  predominantly  of  Empire  origin,  New 
Zealand  and  Canada  providing  84  per  cent  of  the  total.    Whereas  twenty  years 
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ago  Canada  shipped  bo  the  United  Kingdom  9S,000  tons  of  cheese  against  4,000 
tons  received  from  New  Zealand,  in  the  year  1922-23  Canada's  contribution 
amounted  bo  45,828  ions  as  compared  with  73,125  tons  imported  from  New 
Zealand.  It  la  stated  that  foreign  supplies  of  cheese  increased  considerably  in 
1922-23,  while  the  Empire  proportion  was  smaller. 

IMPORTS  OK  BUTTER  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


British 


Ions 

26,076 
21,848 
6.363 
18,013 
27,087 
16.342 
15.754 
36.214 
.M.6>S 

82.860 


Tons 

41 

443 
1. 1S> 
5.360 
1 . 266 
3.415 
2,  124 

9D5 
1,646 
7,6  3S 


Tons 


Tons 


1,886 
766 
S45 


592 
1,369 
227 


Tons 

42,726 
40,211 
25,922 
51.S17 
46,940 
38,781 
30,764 
65.8S6 
97,88 
104,334 


Foreign 


Tons 

2,358 
4,314 
5,791 
5,041 
13,199 
16,646 
5,369 
19,423 
16,821 
22,156 


Tons 


Tons 

11,328 
17,651 
12,748 
4,565 
1,448 
47 
201 
265 
38 
2.119 


Tons 

7,572 
7,452 
640 
4,411 
1,557 
82 
2,289 
5,435 
1,694 
5,254 


Tons 

778 
2,580 
1,087 
6 


414 


Tons 

17,996 
7,993 
2,898 
2 


155 
2,121 


Tons 

41,056r 
26,537r 
41,723r 


812r 
501r 
4,632/ 
7,273/ 


a>  o 

o 


Tons 

665 
1,394 
2,880 
7,374 
6,543 
12,343 
6,308 
1,123 

165 
3,815 


Tons 

170,708 
150,179 
122,429 
71,844 
31,984 
31,974 
49,984 
74,327 
90,894 
124,727 


The  preceding  table  of  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
past  ten  years  furnishes  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  fluctuations  in  sources  of 
supply,  and  it  is  interesting  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view  to  note  that  Canada's 
contribution  of  7,638  tons  in  1923  marks  a  definite  advance,  although  this 
quantity  still  represents  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

The  year  was  noticeable  for  violent  price  fluctuations,  high  values  being  on 
no  less  than  three  occasions  succeeded  by  a  heavy  fall  in  prices.  These  were  in 
almost  every  case  due  to  miscalculation  of  supplies,  and  incidentally  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  private  consumer  is  the  innocent  victim  of  speculative 
buying  upon  the  part  of  importers. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  year  of  declining  prices,  and  the  market  closed  with 
butter  from  70  to  80  shillings  per  cwt.  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

It  is  said  that  the  return  to  a  stabilized  value  for  butter,  within  moderate 
limits  of  divergence,  cannot  be  hoped  for  until  confidence  in  the  European 
situation  is  restored. 

IMPORTS  OF  CHEESE  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


British  Dominions 


Aus- 
tralia 


Canada 


New 
Zeal- 
and 


South 
Africa 


Total 
British 


Foreign 


Holland 


Italy 


Swit- 
zer- 
land 


U.S. 
Amer- 
ica 


Other 
Coun- 
tries 


Total 
Foreign 


i  Tons 


1,067 
1,048 


2,214 
3,304 
4,722 
3,753 
3,256 
5,529 
2,769 


Tons 

60,763 
62,192 
70,341 
88,485 
71,627 
48,513 
42,542 
55,134 
53,675 
45,828 


Tons 

33,856 
32,515 
32,563 
24,039 
35,417 
37,347 
72,851 
68,512 
69,381 
73,125 


Tons 


24 


Tons 

95,686 
95,755 
102,904 
114,762 
110,348 
91,358 
119,160 
127,124 
128,673 
121,722 


Tons 

14,882 
14,940 
1,870 
14,318 
7,490 
4,113 
5,031 
4,511 
5,067 
8,732 


Tons 

5,455 
4,599 
2,397 
409 


Tons 

641 

263 
325 
108 


31 
53 
1,022 
3,160 


744 
141 
874 
1,297 


Tons 

1,169 
15,106 
19,279 
14,485 
14,325 
11,837 
4,134 
1,989 
1,343 
2,077 


Tonw 

1,062 
657 
471 
301 
100 
800 
4,524 
1,246 
1,557 
1,815 


Whereas  the  usual  tendency  for  cheese  prices  is  to  move  in  sympathy  with 
those  of  butter,  this  was  less  noticeable  last  year,  and  on  several  occasions  the 

two  sets  of  quotations  moved  in  opposite  directions. 
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In  the  case  of  cheese  also,  prices  varied  largely,  and  although  it  seems  that 
rapid  and  extreme  fluctuations  generally  accompany  an  era  of  high  prices  such 
as  at  present  prevails,  the  explanation  of  market  movements  given  in  the  report 
of  Messrs  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  reproduced  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  cheese  trade  to  Canada: — 

Throughout  July  and  August  supplies  of  both  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  cheese  were 
fairly  heavy,  and  the  demand  was  smaller  than  usual  on  account  of  the  cool  and  showery 
weather  experienced  last  summer.  Prices,  therefore,  after  their  sharp  rise  in  June,  fell  away 
during  the  first  six  weeks,  recovering  gradually  in  the  second  six  weeks,  as  the  New  Zealand 
arrivals  showed  signs  of  falling  off. 

Thereafter  the  market  continued  to  advance  slowly  until  the  end  of  October,  when  sup- 
plies became  very  scarce,  and  buyers,  rushing  in  to  fill  their  requirements,  sent  prices  up  24s. 
per  cwt.  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  Although  this  rise  proved  to  have  been  slightly  over- 
done, a  high  level  of  prices  was  maintained  during  the  following  three  months,  and  was  fully 
warranted  by  the  shortage  of  supplies  coinciding  with  a  good  consumptive  demand. 

From  the  middle  of  February  till  the  end  of  March  the  scarcity  of  cheese  on  spot  was 
so  acute  that  a  further  advance  of  20s.  per  cwt.  took  place,  and  New  Zealand  cheese  for  three 
weeks  realized  150s.  per  cwt.,  Canadian  cheese  being  off  the  market  altogether.  Such  an 
extremely  high  level  of  prices  naturally  restricted  the  demand  considerabl}',  and  the  arrival 
of  New  Zealand  shipments  in  heavy  volume  at  the  beginning  of  Apr.il  produced  a  slump 
which,  accelerated  by  the  unfavourable  condition  of  trade  generally,  brought  prices  back  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  90s.  per  cwt.  The  closing  weeks  of  the  year  witnessed  a  slow  and 
dragging  sale,  and  the  final  quotations  were  the  lowest  for  the  year. 

It  is  stated  that  the  average  cheese  quotations  for  the  year  worked  out  at 
Ills,  per  cwt.  for  New  Zealand  and  107s.  for  Canadian  cheese,  against  100s.  4d. 
and  105s.  8d.  per  cwt.  respectively  in  1921-22. 

CONTROL  IN  NEW.  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA 

The  following  reference  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of 
Government  control,  both  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  appears  in  the 
review: — 

New  Zealand  Dairy  Produce  Control. — In  the  early  part  of  last  year  a  scheme  was  put 
forward  in  New  Zealand  for  the  compulsory  pooling  and  control,  by  a  committee,  of  all 
dairy  produce  exported  from  the  Dominion,  the  ultimate  object  being  to  obtain  for  pro- 
ducers better  net  returns  for  their  commodities.  This  desirable  result  was  to  be  attained  by 
securing  more  satisfactory  freight  rates,  regularizing  shipments,  controlling  the  sale  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  advertising  New  Zealand  produce,  opening  up  new  markets,  etc.,  exclusively 
through  the  agency  of  the  pool  committee.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  the  proposition 
was  dropped  for  want  of  sufficient  support  amongst  the  factory  owners. 

An  alternative  project  is  now  before  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
proposing  to  set  up  a  Board  of  Control,  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  Meat  Export  Con- 
trol Act  which  was  passed  two  years  ago,  but  has  not  yet  been  put  into  full  operation. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that,  under  the  new  measure,  no  financial  guarantee  by  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  required,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two  proposals;  the  powers 
asked  for  by  the  Board  of  Control  being  wade  enough  to  cover  everything  suggested  in  the 
pooling  scheme.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  support  promised  in  New  Zealand 
for  the  bill  is  not  all  that  the  promoters  hoped  for,  and  the  more  closely  its  implications 
are  scrutinized  the  stronger  the  opposition  seems  to  grow. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  London  end  of  the  business,  it  is  felt  that  the  main 
object  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  secure  better  prices,  can  be  achieved  by  means  of  closer 
co-operation  amongst  the  interests  concerned,  without  resorting  to  compulsory  measures. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  object  may  quite  conceivably  be  defeated  if  bureaucratic  control 
be  substituted  for  the  present  system  of  open  competition. 

Australian  Dairy  Council.— During  the  period  under  review,  efforts  were  again  made  to 
bring  the  industry  under  pool  organization,  without  success,  but  as  a  result  of  several  con- 
ferences held  in  1921-22,  the  State  and  Commonwealth  Governments  both  lending  assist- 
ance, the  Australian  Dairy  Council  was  brought  into  existence.  This  body  comprises  twenty- 
five  members,  representing  the  producers,  the  Commonwealth  Government,  and  the  State 
Governments.'  An  advisory  board  exists  in  each  state,  and  the  members  of  the  council  are 
elected  from  these  advisory  boards,  who  confer  with  the  Commonwealth  Customs  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  their  respective  states. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

\s  regards  Canada,  the  report  states: — 

[mportfl  from  Canada  for  the  year  under  review  recorded  an  increase  of  5,992  tons  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year  as  regards  butter,  and  a  decrease  of  8,846  tons  as  regards 

cheese. 

Canadian  oheeee  producers  were  unlucky  with  the  market  last  year,  the  bulk  of  the 
season's  production  having  been  sold  during  the  period  when  prices  were  lowest.  No  doubt 
the  wide  relative  disparity  between  butter  and  cheese  prices  from  July  to  October  stamu- 
lated  the  product  on  of  butter  at  the  expense  of  cheese,  although  the  growing  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  Canadians  of  the  value  of  skim-milk  for  feeding  purposes  was  also  a  strong 
factor  in  inducing  them  to  turn  over  from  cheese  to  butter. 

Most  of  the  tauter  received  from  Canada  arrived  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  the  period  of  highest  prices.  These  supplies  met  with  a  good  wel- 
oome  on  a  rather  bare  market,  but  the  outturn  proved  to  be  very  disappointing.  The  butter 
tostly  irregular  in  quality  and  colour,  ungraded,  and  too  heavily  salted  for  this  market, 
[f  Canada  (intends  to  develop  a  butter  export  business  with  this  country,  more  attention 
will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  requirements  of  British  buyers. 

According  to  official  statistics  the  production  of  butter  throughout  the  Dominion  during 
the  calendar  year  1922  was  65,564  tons  against  57,475  tons  in  1921,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent. 
With  exports  at  less  than  10,000  tons  per  annum  these  figures  indicate  an  extraordinarily 
Inch  rate  of  home  consumption.  Cheese  production  in  the  same  period  declined  from  61,313 
as  to  60,058  tons,  or  2-1  per  cent.  On  a  butter-fat  basis,  the  increase  in  milk  production 
in  1922  was  S-6  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  cheese 
crossi  d  the  border  ,mto  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  import  duty. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  season  were  unfavourable,  and 
production  was  retarded;  but  a  copious  rainfall  in  June  greatly  improved  the  pastures,  and 
the  total  production  for  the  season  is  expected  to  show  a  further  increase. 


Margarine 

Margarine  retains  the  increased  consumption  which  it  secured  under  war 
conditions,  and  which  is  estimated  at  750  to  1,000  tons  a  week  above  pre-war 
days.  This  end  was  partly  achieved  by  manufacturers  reverting  to  pre-war 
prices  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Fluctuations  as  a  rule  are  slight,  because  being  a  manufactured  article, 
margarine  is  only  made  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  whatever  demand  there 
may  be  from  week  to  week.  The  raw  materials  from  which  it  is  constituted  are 
equally  suitable  for  innumerable  other  purposes,  and  are  easily  absorbed  when 
not  required  for  margarine. 

Dried  Milk 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  increased  utilization  of  dried  milk  in 
various  forms,  and  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Canada,  the 
following  remarks  are  reproduced: — 

This  article  is  being  more  and  more  used  by  manufacturers  and  caterers  in  place  of 
ordinary  milk. 

At  one  period  it  seemed  that  powder  manufactured  by  the  hot-roller  process  would 
gradually  be  superseded  by  the  spray  process  powder,  but  now  quite  a  number  of  big  users 
are  going  back  to  the  former  process,  as  it  produces  a  better  keeping  article  and  one  that 
does  not  cake.   Furthermore,  it  improves  the  flavour  of  such  commodities  as  milk  chocolate, 

biscuits,  etc. 

Margarine  manufacturers,  howrever,  continue  to  use  spray  process  powder,  principally 
skimmed. 

The  market  is  now  practically  clear  of  the  stocks  of  old  powders  which  had  gradually 
accumulated  in  huge  quantities  as  a  result  of  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  after  the  armis- 
tice, the  Continental  countries  being  the  chief  buyers;  but  there  are  quite  heavy  stocks  of 
this  season's  powder. 

Prices  on  the  whole  have  dropped  below  those  of  previous  years,  but  firmer  markets 
may  be  expected  as  the  autumn  and  winter  approach. 
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CANADIAN  CHEESE  FUTURES  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  September  12,  1923. — A  Canadian  cheese  futures  market  was 
opened  in  Liverpool  on  September  10,  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  done, 
approximately  3,000  boxes  of  cheese  changing  hands.  Transactions  were  as 
follows:  September  white  123s.,  October  123s.  9d.  to  124s.;  September  coloured 
offered  at  124s.  with  123s.  bid;  October  125s.,  125s.  6d.  and  125s.  9d.  per  cwt. 
The  following  day  a  quieter  tone  prevailed,  easier  Canadian  cables  causing  more 
reticence  among  buyers.  In  the  small  trade  done,  confined  to  October  delivery, 
prices  6d.  to  Is.  under  the  figures  of  the  preceding  day  were  accepted, — September 
white,  121s.  9d.  and  coloured  123s.  6d.,  sellers.  October  sold  at  123s.  6d.,  123s. 
for  white  and  125s.  for  coloured. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hyslop,  president  of  the  Liverpool  Provision  Trade  Association, 
states  that  this  is  the  only  cheese  futures  market  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  it  will  be  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  lard  futures  market,  which  has  been 
very  successful,  15,000  contracts  being  made  in  a  period  of  twelve  months,  each 
contract  covering  250  boxes  of  lard.  He  considers  that  the  new  market  will  tend 
to  prevent  the  considerable  fluctuations  in  cheese  values  and  create  a  greater 
interest  in  Canadian  cheese  in  Liverpool.  It  should  lessen  the  risks  of  pur- 
chasers, enable  smaller  buyers  to  participate,  and  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
high  standard  of  quality. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  extracts  from  some  of  the  principal  rules 
of  the  Canadian  Cheese  Clearing  House:  — 

A  grading  committee  will  deal  with  questions  of  quality  and  value  arising  on  tenders. 

Every  contract  shall  be  for  the  equivalent  of  4  tons  of  Canadian  cheese.  The  price 
per  cwt.  shall  be  some  multiple  of  3d. 

Sessions  will  be  held  daily,  from  1045  a.m.  to  11.45  a.m.;  on  Saturdays  from  10.30 
a.m.  to  10.45  a.m.  The  call  will  be  "  Finest  Canadian  cheese  (coloured) "  and  "  Finest 
Canadian  cheese  (white)." 

Cheese  sold  will  be  full  cream  Canadian  cheese,  full  cheddar  shape,  equal  to  finest 
Belleville,  Brockville.  Ingersoll,  Napanee,  and  Peterborough  quality,  and  in  good  condition 
at  time  of  tender.  During  the  period  from  June  16  to  March  31  only  full  grass  cheese  shall 
be  tenderable,  but  cheese  other  than  full  grass  may  be  tendered  beginning  April  1  until 
June  15.  All  tenders  must  be  in  writing  and  lodged  with  the  secretary  to  be  signed  over 
to  the  buyer.  They  must  also  be  accompanied  by  an  inspection  order  identifying  the  cheese 
tendered,  and  other  necessary  documents. 

Every  tender  shall  be  for  the  full  quantity  of  4  tons  against  each  contract,  and  the 
seller  may  include  not  more  than  five  brands  or  marks  in  any  one  tender,  the  whole  quan- 
tity tendered  to  be  stored  in  the  same  warehouse.  The  contract  weight  may  be  exceeded 
by  not  more  than  2  cwt.  on  any  tender,  such  excess  to  be  charged  for  at  market  price  on  day 
of  tender. 

A  buyer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  bulk,  unless  he  shall  have  delivered 
notice  in  writing  to  the  secretary  on  the  first  business  day  exclusive  of  the  day  of  tender, 
objecting  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cheese  tendered,  and  staging  the  cause  thereof, 
accompanying  such  notice  by  a  deposit  of  £1  Is.  and  demanding  inspection  and  assessment 
by  the  grading  committee.  The  grading  committee  shall  thereupon  decide  whether  the 
parcel  is  a  good  tender,  and  by  whom  the  costs  of  their  award  shall  be  paid.  If  within  four 
points  of  the  quality  contracted  for  (not  more  than  two  of  which  shall  be  in  respect  of 
flavour),  the  grading  committee  may  assess  a  reduction  in  price  at  which  the  buyer  must 
accept  the  parcel.  The  grading  committee  shall  be  guided  by  the  following  scale  as  the 
basis  of  the  quality  contracted  for:  flavour,  45  points;  texture  and  closeness,  40  points; 
colour,  10  points;  finish,  5  points.   Total,  100  points. 
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HARVEST  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Tmnr.  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  September  10,  1923. — The  temporary  break  in  the  weather  which 
book  place  in  the  latter  half  of  August  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  harvest- 
ing of  some  of  the  cereal  crops  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales,  where  opera- 
tions are  commenced  later  than  m  the  south,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been 
a  slight  drop  in  the  August  estimates  of  wheat.  These  estimates,  as  given  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  the  beginning  of  September,  are  as  follows: — 

Production  ,  Fbrecast 
1922                    1923                     1922  1923 
Acres                   Acres                    Ovvts.  Cwts. 

W    1.967.000  1.741.000  33,478,000  30,468,000 

Blri«Q    1.364,000  1,329,000  19,123,000  19,138,000 

Oats   2,164,000  1,974,000  25,033,000  26,452,000 

Whereas  the  harvest  of  the  so-called  "corn"  crops — which  began  before 
;  .  a  ^  ad  of  July  in  the  south  of  England — became  very  general  early  in  August, 
cutting  in  the  north  did  not  begin  until  about  the  third  week  of  the  month,  and 
tin  subsequent  winds  and  rains  had  a  bad  effect  on  some  of  the  crops. 

Wheat.- — The  wheat  crop  is  of  good  quality  on  the  whole,  but  in  some  dis- 
trict- it  is  not  threshing  out  as  well  as  was  anticipated,  and  with  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  north  the  average  yield  promises  a  slight  falling  away  from  last 

month's  estimate. 

BarU  y  and  Oats. — Winter  barley  and  oats  are  both  yielding  good  samples 
oi  grain,  but  the  spring  grain  is  not  so  good,  as  many  fields  ripened  unevenly. 
Prospects  as  to  the  yield  of  barley  have  improved  a  little  during  the  month,  but 
tl  i  forecast  of  the  oat  crop  remains  on  the  whole  unchanged. 

Peas  and  Beans. — The  outlook  for  peas  and  beans  has  also  deteriorated 
slightly,  the  estimated  yield  at  the  beginning  of  September  being  16J  cwt.  per 
acre  for  beans  and  14^  for  peas. 

Potatoes. — The  rains  effected  a  marked  recovery  in  the  condition  of 
potatoes  and  at  the  end  of  August  they  were  growing  well.  On  present  appear- 
and-, the  average  yield  over  the  whole  country  is  forecasted  at  5-6  tons  per 
acre  as  against  7  1  tons  last  year,  and  with  the  much  smaller  area  under  culti- 
vation the  total  production  in  England  and  Wales  is  only  expected  to  reach 
2.615.000  tons,  against  4,012,000  in  1922.  Favourable  weather  during  September 
would,  however,  lead  to  a  better  yield. 

Roots. — Although  warm  and  dry  conditions  would  have  been  welcome  in 
the  north,  roots  have  benefited  from  the  rains. 

Hay. — Practically  all  the  hay  was  secured  in  very  good  condition  except 
in  very  late  districts  in  the  north  and  in  Wales.  The  yield  per  acre  of  seeds  hay 
is  now  estimated  at  nearly  32  cwt.  per  acre  and  of  meadow  hay  at  22  cwt., 
which  indicates  a  total  production  of  7,000,000  tons,  compared  with  5,789,000 

tons  last  year. 

Hops. — As  regards  hops,  the  condition  improved  appreciably  during  August 
and  the  plant  is  now  healthy  and  free  from  blight.  It  is  thought  that  the  total 
production  will  be  about  one-sixth  less  than  last  year. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  September  13,  1923.— As  August  is  the  month  of  general  holiday 
taking,  conditions  are  invariably  slack  and  only  liable  to  disturbance  by  some 
event  of  far-reaching  or  unusual  nature. 

For  this  reason,  the  only  visible  effect  of  the  recent  further  complications 
in  European  affairs  has  been  to  retard  recovery  and  cause  increased  pessim- 
ism about  the  future. 

It  is  however  significant  to  observe  that  Bradford — the  centre  of  the 
British  woollen  industry — has  now  joined  the  ranks  of  the  industrial  interests 
which  are  seeking  protection,  under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  or 
otherwise,  from  the  fierce  and  unfair  competition  which  Continental  manu- 
facturers are  able  to  wage  both  in  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  markets  owing 
to  depreciated  currencies  and  cognate  conditions. 

The  overseas  trade  returns  for  August  do  not  offer  any  particular  ground 
for  satisfaction.  Imports,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  £88,743,197,  showed 
an  increase  of  £12,000,000  over  July,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  gradual  settle- 
ment of  the  dock  strike  and  the  unloading  of  delayed  cargoes  rather  than  to 
any  trade  buoyancy. 

British  exports,  aggregating  £60,103,360,  although  also  relieved  by  the  dock 
troubles^  showed  only  a  fractional  increase  over  July,  and  total  exports  an 
actual  decline  of  £2,000,000,  owing  to  the  falling-off  of  reshipments  of  foreign 
and  Colonial  exports,  an  invariable  sign  of  stagnant  trade  with  the  Continent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  improved  prospects  of  a  definite  settlement  with 
Germany  are  certainly  a  favourable  sign  because  this  might  be  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  the  long-delayed  trade  revival.  If  only  a  fraction  of 
the  epoch-making  results  which  are  anticipated  from  the  forthcoming  Imperial 
Economic  Conference  were  realized,  the  increase  in  trade  within  the  Empire 
would  alone  immensely  improve  the  existing  condition  of  affairs. 

THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  BERMUDAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Subjoined  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
trade  in  the  Bermudas,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in  No. 
1024;  the  second,  on  Foodstuffs,  of  which  this  is  a  continuation,  was  published 
in  the  last  issue,  No.  1025.] 

MEATS — FRESH 
Beef  (Qrs.) 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom   ....  ....   

Canada — 

Quantity  Tons  5    59 

Value   £    861  ....  £  3,208 

United  States — 

Quantity  Tons  523  612  587 

Value   £53,372  £47,853  £46,259 

Mutton— Chilled 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom    

Canada — 

Quantity  Tons  10    29 

Value   £  1,087                  ....               £  1,984 

United  States   ....    f  6(646 

Poultry 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom  :    

Canada   £    103  ....  £  202 

United  States   £7,242    •  £  7,328 
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Owing  to  it-  large  population  and  its  invigorating  winter,  Bermuda  is  a 

.  meat-eating  community.  There  are  large  importations  per  capita  of 
chilled  and  frozen  meats.  At  present  the  largest  contracts  for  chilled  and  frozen 
!>■  i  |  are  placed  in  Canada,  and  the  importers  are  well  satisfied  with  the  quality 
•  i  ir  goods  and  the  way  the  Canadian  supplier  handles  the  business.  A  con- 
sid<  rable  import  is  likewise  done  in  carcass  pork,  but  this  trade  goes  to  Chicago, 
rhe  importers  Btated  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  regular  quotations  upon 
prime  Canadian  pork.  Mutton  is  also  purchased  from  Chicago,- and  con- 
siderable  business  is  done  in  this  line.  Upper  Canada  mutton  was  stated  to  be 
interior  in  quality  to  American  offerings. 

Poultry  is  a  large  import  as  well,  owing  to  the  extensive  tourist  demand, 
and  also  because  of  the  high  prices  of  poultry  feed  in  Bermuda.    Canadian  sup- 

3  with  surplus  winter  stocks  should  seek  connections  in  this  colony,  as  the 
principal  importers  were  not  particularly  well  satisfied  with  their  present 
American  sources  of  supply. 

MEATS — PICKLED 

There  is  a  small  trade  in  barrelled  beef  from  Chicago.  There  is  also  a 
little  business  in  fat  backs,  but  of  relatively  minor  importance. 


HAMS  AND  BACONS 

Hams  and  bacons  have  an  extensive  sale.  Only  best  grades  are  furnished. 
These  meats  are  not  packed  in  tropical  packing,  but  are  double-smoked.  A 
good  business  is  done  in  rolled  shoulders  of  bacon  which  are  imported  at  about 
L6  cents  per  pound,  but  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  this  quality  and  the  prin- 
cipal imports,  which  are  very  much  higher  in  price.  The  very  best  qualities 
only  need  be  offered  in  these  lines. 


MEATS  TINNED 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom                                                                £3,408  £2,760  £  5,905 

Canada                                                                                  1,069  224  1,093 

United  States                                                                     7,743  6,507  16,783 

There  is  a  fair  sale  of  tinned  meats  of  all  descriptions,  including  consider- 
able quantities  of  British  specialties.  One  line  of  Canadian  tinned  meats  was 
observed!  and  they  were  well  liked,  although  this  particular  line  is  too  high- 
priced  to  do  well  even  in  Bermuda.  The  supply  of  tinned  meats  is  essentially 
English,  and  the  C.  &  E.  Morton  Company  probably  hold  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  business.  In  addition,  there  are  considerable  offerings  of  Australian 
tinned  beef  bought  in  London.  This  latter  line  runs  about  25  per  cent  in  price 
below  similar  American  offerings.  When  the  colony  was  visited  last  spring,  an 
excellent  quality  of  Australian  corned  beef  was  being  imported  at  7s.  per  dozen 
c.i.f.  Bermuda.  The  "  Oxo  "  organization  do  a  nice  business  in  this  colony  in 
both  meat  tablets  and  corned  beef  in  spite  of  their  fairly  high  prices. 

MILK — CONDENSED 

Owing  to  stock  shortage  and  the  high  cost  of  forage,  Bermuda  is  almost 
without  fresh  milk,  and  therefore  imports  of  condensed  milk  are  rapidly 
expanding.  During  the  winter  period  this  trade  tends  towards  creams  and 
evaporated  milks.  During  the  summer  the  demand  swings  back  to  cheaper 
condensed  milks.  In  Bermuda,  Nestles  are  predominant  at  present.  The  Cana- 
dian condensed  milk  which  competes  so  strongly  with  the  Anglo-Swiss  organiza- 
tion through  the  West  Indies  is  not  in  the  market  at  all.  However,  the  Dairy- 
man's League,  an  American  milk,  is  cutting  into  the  business  owing  to  remark- 
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able  prices,  effective  sales  organization  and  a  sustained  publicity  campaign. 
Their  evaporated  milks  in  16-ounce  tall  tins  and  in  baby  tins  are  particularly 
popular.  Their  unsweetened  milk  is  rather  out  of  line  on  price,  and  does  not 
sell  so  well.  If  the  competition  of  this  enterprising  co-operative  continues  at 
its  present  rate  of  progress,  British  supremacy  in  condensed  milk  is  threatened 
in  Bermuda.  However,  no  particular  damage  has  been  done  to  date,  and  there 
is  still  considerable  business  awaiting  Canadian  condensed  milk  in  this  colony. 


VEGETABLES — FRESH 

Potatoes 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom        

Canada   £16,361  £9,945  £10,814 

United  States   17,567  9,207  6,537 

Halifax  enjoys  a  good  potato  trade  with  this  colony.  As  one  barrel  of 
Bermudan  potatoes  will  generally  purchase  seven  barrels  of  Nova  Scotia  pota- 
toes, all  Bermudan  potatoes  are  exported  and  all  potatoes  consumed  in  Bermuda 
are  imported.  It  should  be  possible  for  Canadian  shippers  to  monopolize  the 
market  which  this  colony  affords. 

Peas  and  Beans 

1920  1921  1922 

United   Kingdom   £  612  £  216  £  239 

Canada   1,394  416  1,194 

United  States   3,740  3,880  5,861 

The  better  class  of  peas  and  beans  are  a  staple  demand  in  Bermuda.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  sporadic  trade.  Sales  are  limited,  and  the  ease  with  which  parcels 
may  be  obtained  from  New  York  points  to  that  market  as  the  permanent  source 
of  supply. 

VEGETABLES — TINNED 

Bermuda's  requirements  in  tinned  vegetables  parallel  those  of  tinned  fruit. 
However,  the  trade  in  tinned  vegetables  is  more  decidedly  American  than  in 
the  case  of  fruits.  This  is  due  to  the  extensive  connections  of  New  York  grocery 
houses  in  Bermuda.  Such  grocery  houses  purchase  packs  and  market  them  at 
extremely  moderate  profits.  No  complaints  were  heard  on  any  Canadian  packs 
except  corn.  It  was  stated  that  our  corn  was  too  dark  in  colour  and  sometimes 
was  not  very  clean,  involving  fermentation  and  bulged  tins.  Maryland  peas 
were  preferred  to  Canadian,  and  their  prices  through  New  York  houses  were 
considerably  better.  Early  June  peas  were  offered  at  around  $1.50  per  dozen 
c.i.f.  Bermuda  in  No.  2\  tins.  Tomatoes  from  the  same  source  and  in  the  same 
size  of  container  were  obtainable  at  7s.,  or  roughly,  $1.65  per  dozen. 

String  beans  from  New  York  houses  likewise  showed  a  price  advantage 
over  Canadian  offerings.  It  was  pleasing  to  note,  however,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  labels  upon  Canadian  vegetables  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the  same 
labels  in  the  tropics,  thus  pointing  out  that  the  climate  is  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  Canadian  labels  farther  south. 

Pork  and  beans  sell  well  in  Bermuda,  and  the  packs  of  the  New  York 
grocery  houses  were  extraordinarily  cheap.  The  quality  of  Canadian  pork  and 
beans  is  recognized,  but  the  prices  are  far  out  of  line.  New  York  offers,  packed 
in  cases  of  two  dozen  tins,  were  priced  at  90  cents  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Bermuda.  The 
writer  questioned  the  quality  of  these  offerings,  and  two  dealers  opened  tins  for 
him.   They  were  found  to  be  excellent  products  in  every  respect. 

BISCUITS 

Bermuda  is  an  excellent  market  for  sweet  biscuits,  and  all  the  standard 
British  lines  are  represented  there.  The  tin  container  is  essential,  owing  to 
seasonal  dampness.    Small  size  packages  are  very  popular.    In  soda  crackers, 
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Canadian  houses  have  most  of  the  trade,  and  should  continue  to  hold  this  busi- 
ness, although  the  National  Biscuit  Company  are  doing  well  at  present  with 
plain  Boda  eraekers  in  7-pouiul  paeketfi  and  Saltinas  in  small  specialty  packages. 
There  a  limited  barrel  trade  in  soda  crackers  and  in  pilot  bread.  Ginger 
-nap-  likewise  EfeH  well  both  in  packets  and  in  barrels;  for  this  latter  trade  a 
-w  eet  -nap  ffi  preferred. 

CULINARY  SPECIALTIES 


1920  1921 

United  Kingdom                                                                                       £  5.405  £  3,652 

Canada                                                                               If                      7,556  5,615 

Daitod  Bttttaa                                                                                  18,129  19,872 


New  York  groceries  supply  all  small  packet  culinary  specialties  at  present, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  unless  Canadian  wholesale  grocers  consider 

1  sporting.  'The  business  in  these  goods  is  too  small  to  attract  manufacturers; 
it  is  a  matter  of  a  few  dozens  for  each  order.  In  baking  powder  the  market  is 
held  by  the  "Royal"  and  ''Davis"  brands.  "Royal"  yeast  cakes  likewise  pre- 
dominate. Spue  and  similar  specialties  are  stocked  in  small  quantities  from 
\m<  rican  sources,  Salt  is  imported  from  Liverpool,  Messrs.  C.  &  E.  Morton 
being  the  largest  suppliers. 

OATMEAL 

Small  packet  sales  predominate.    Quaker  oats  have  a  fair  business  in  2-r 

2  -  and  3-pound  sizes,  together  with  limited  sales  in  90-pound  sacks;  90-pound 
sacks  were  selling  in  Bermuda  last  spring  at  $3.10  c.i.f.  Hamilton. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom — 


Quant  it  v  Tons  25    31 

Value   £3,901  £2,322  £2,533 

Caunda — 

Quantity  Tons  2    1 

Value   £  282  £  159  £  133 

Vnited  States- 
Quantity   Tons  35    21 

Value   £4,393  £2.682  £1,648 


During  the  winter  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  too  marked  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  oleomargarine.  During  the  slow  summer,  however,  a  con- 
siderable business  is  done  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  in  better-class 
margarine.  About  the  only  margarine  which  is  stocked  throughout  the  year  is- 
a  Dutch  line  of  excellent  quality,  which  costs  about  21  cents  per  pound  c.i.L 
Bermuda.    Sixty  tons  per  annum  is  probably  an  average  import. 

RICE 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom — 


Quantity  Tons  73  2,816  72 

Value   £3,116  ....  £1,714 

Canr.da — 

Quantity  Tons  15  73  2 

Value   £1,023  ....  £  43 

Vnited  States- 
Quantity   Tons  57  994  18 

Value  *   £1,701  ....  £  455 


Moderate  business  is  available  in  clean  Rangoon  rice  of  the  best  qualities,, 
the  Portuguese  farmers  being  the  largest  consumers.  Since  the  war  the  rice  has, 
been  bought  in  New  York,  but  the  trade  is  now  swinging  towards  London. 

SOAPS 


1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom                                                                  £5,137  £4,491  £4,565 

Canada                                                                                  850  1,878  508 

United  States                                                            ..         3,942  2,815  3,137 
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A  good  quality  soap  is  in  demand  for  both  laundry  and  toilet  purposes.  The 
laundry  soap  is  a  British  trade,  but  in  toilet  soaps  American  houses,  particularly 
the  "  Fairbanks  "  and  "  Colgate/'  predominate.  No  blue  mottled  soap  is  used, 
nor  is  there  any  market  for  the  narrow  bar,  brown  packing  soaps  which  are  so 
popular  in  the  south. 

SUGAR 


1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom — 

Quantity  Tons  137  ....  487 

Value   £8,245  £17,926  £9,453 

Canada — 

Quantity  Tons  254  ....  300 

Value   £5,895  £    192  £6,245 

British  West  Indies- 
Quantity   Tons  640  52  23 

Value   £36,976  £    709  £  417 


Total- 
Quantity   Tons         1,031  861  815 

Value   £51,116  £18,827  £16,115 


The  statistics  of  sugar  imports  are  particularly  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  importance  of  tourist  traffic  to  Bermuda.  In  1920  the  tide  of  visitors  had 
scarcely  begun  to  flow,  and  the  colony  was  eating  West  Indian  semi-refined 
sugars  for  economy's  sake.  Probably  80  per  cent  of  the  sugars  imported  were 
West  Indian  muscavados,  as  the  supplies  shown  as  Canadian  were  undoubtedly 
transhipments.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  both  Canada  and  the  West  Indies 
supplied  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  ensuing  year,  95  per  cent  of  the  sugars 
being  imported  from  America,  almost  entirely  white  crystals.  The  change  was 
due  to  the  tourist  influx,  which  brought  free  money.  It  is  stated  that  in  1921 
the  muscavado  imported  was  for  white  farmers  and  not  for  black  servants,  as 
the  latter  would  refuse  the  cheaper  supplies. 

The  supply  of  sugar  for  Bermuda  will  probably  remain  with  America. 

TEA 

Bermuda  does  not  seem  to  be  as  particular  about  tea  as  about  other  grocery 
lines.  A  considerable  number  of  cheap  American  teas  were  noted,  both  in  bulk 
and  in  1 -pound  packages.  A  famous  Canadian  tea  in  4-  and  6-ounce  packets 
was  noted.  Formerly,  Halifax  tea  houses  enjoyed  a  good  percentage  of  the 
business,  but  this  has  slipped  away  to  American  competitors  during  the  last  few 
years.  There  were  several  of  the  standard  British  lines  on  sale,  but  as  a  whole 
the  demand  is  for  cheap  rather  than  for  good  tea. 

FEEDSTUFFS 

There  is  practically  no  pasturage  in  Bermuda,  forage  is  very  scanty  and 
high  in  price,  and  the  upkeep  of  animals  is  therefore  a  serious  charge.  Because 
of  the  prohibition  of  motor  traffic  and  the  extensive  use  of  horses  and  mules,  a 
fair  volume  of  feedstuff's  is  imported.  Hay  comes  from  Virginia  or  Nova 
Scotia,  according  to  season.  The  importers  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  quality  of  hay  imports.  Oats  constitute  a  good  trade,  and  No.  2  Western 
feed  is  the  quality  desired.  Pearl  oats  are  not  liked  and  will  not  be  accepted. 
In  addition  to  hay  and  oats,  a  considerable  volume  of  other  feedstuff's  is 
imported.  There  is  a  large  business  in  a  trade-marked  line  named  "  Farco  " 
from  the  Larabee  mills  in  the  United  States.  This  is  an  excellent  cattle  feed 
and  is  sold  at  15s.  per  100  pounds.  Bran  sells  at  10s.  6d.  per  100  pounds.  In 
addition,  considerable  quantities  of  pollard  are  imported,  and  another  trade- 
marked  line  called  "  Red  Dog  "  is  bought  in  fair  volume.  There  is  no  business 
of  any  importance  for  cracked  corn. 
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SEEDS 

E  lected  with  particular  care  in  Bermuda.  All  seed  is  bought  by 
contract  under  Government  inspection.  In  the  case  of  potatoes  the  purchase 
:  is  Government  monopoly.  For  other  seeds,  particularly  in  onions  and 
'lily  bulbs,  the  Director  of  Agriculture  really  decides  the  source  of  purchase. 
'This  active  official  is  constantly  od  the  qui  vive  for  new  varieties,  and  he  makes 
a  buying  trip  each  year.  Formerly,  all  potato  seeds  came  from  Nova  Scotia, 
but  of  late  years  the  American  growers  have  been  giving  greater  attention  to 
the  trade,  and  now  Bermuda  purchases  "  Triumph  "  seed  from  Long  Island  and 
"Garnet  "  seed  from  the  Maritime  Provinces.  On  account  of  the  high  prices 
which  prime  Bermuda  potatoes  fetch,  the  extraordinary  care  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion ot  potato  seed  is  justified. 

The  seed  business  of  this  colony  is  a  one-house  business  and  the  house  which 
ommended  will  get  all  orders.   Canadian  seed  houses  might  profitably  give 
their  attention  to  Bermuda's  requirements;  these  are  being  more  and  more 
fillet!  from  American  sources. 

THE   IMPORT   REQUIREMENTS   OF   THE  BAHAMAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Subjoined  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
in  the  Bahamas,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Stevens.    The  first,  introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in  No. 

:  the  second,  on  Foodstuffs,  of  which  this  is  a  continuation,  was  published 
in  No.  10941 

FRUITS — FRESH 

The  imports  of  fresh  fruits  are  of  no  particular  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters.    The  apple  trade  is  negligible,  and  all  other  fresh  imports  are  supplied 

from  the  nearby  Florida  coast. 

FRUITS — TINNED 

The  out -islands  trade  in  tinned  fruits  is  negligible,  but  a  considerable 
business  is  done  in  New  Providence.  The  excellent  local  fruits  are  supple- 
mented by  a  fairly  heavy  consumption  of  tinned  fruits  and  berries  of  all  types. 
The  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  by  the  hotels  and  the  only  ones  of  any  import- 
ance are  controlled  by  the  Manson  Steamship  Line;  their  requirements  are 
purchased  in  New  York.  With  the  tariff  advantage  which  Canadian  goods  enjoy, 
ir  should  be  possible  for  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  goods  to  obtain  a  share 
of  the  orders  of  this  steamship  company. 

The  medium  sized  No.  2  container  is  favoured  for  all  packs.  The  popular 
lines  are  pears,  peaches  and  acid  small  fruits.  Considerable  quantities  of  Cana- 
dian goods  are  sold  in  the  best  retail  houses  of  Nassau.  Canadian  small  fruits 
such  as  cherries,  raspberries  and  plums  are  in  particular  favour.  Canadian 
peaches  were  not  handled,  as  it  was  stated  that  they  did  not  compare  with  the 
American  supplies  in  either  appearance  or  flavour.  No  gallon  apples  were  shown 
but  dealers  stated  that  they  could  place  some  quantities  of  these  with  the  hotel 
trade. 

JAMS  AND  JELLIES 

There  is  a  small  business  in  high  quality  jams  and  jellies.  The  trade  pulls 
strongly  towards  British  supplies.  One  line  of  Canadian  jam  was  prominent, 
having  been  sold  to  nearly  every  dealer;  it  was  most  acceptable  both  in  appear- 
ance and  price.  Unfortunately  this  was  not  true  of  one  or  two  other  Canadian 
offerings,  and  the  general  attitude  of  the  trade  was  that  the  quality  of  Canadian 
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jams  and  preserves  would  have  to  be  demonstrated  before  any  business  could 
be  placed.  The  small  glass  bottle  is  the  only  container  desired,  and  there  is  no 
bulk  trade  of  any  description.  The  market  is  practically  confined  to  the  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants  of  New  Providence. 

LARD 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Lard  :  Lbs.      265,082  322.7C9  463.864  472,549  578,000 

Value       £13,212  £17,549  £18,266  £10,392  £14,359 

Lard  is  a  staple  import,  and  the  trade  in  this  commodity  reaches  fair 
dimensions.  Every  sponger  and  out-island  fisherman  must  have  his  tin  or 
gourd  of  lard  for  the  frying  of  his  fish  and  the  baking  of  his  loaves.  Two  or  three 
of  the  Nassau  merchants  specialize  in  the  lard  business  and  do  a  thriving  trade 
with  all  the  out-islands.  The  56-pound  bucket  is  the  favoured  container  for  both 
lard  and  lard  compound.  (There  is  no  distinction  in  the  Bahamas  between  lard 
and  lard  compound;  price  is  the  deciding  factor.)  There  is  a  very  small  tierce 
trade  and  not  much  business  in  5-pound  and  10-pound  tins.  The  principal  lines 
on  sale  are  Proctor  and  Gamble's  "  Flakewhite,"  Armour's  "  Nucoa,"  and  Swift's 
"  Jewel."  These  lines  were  selling  in  May  at  about  15  cents  per  pound.  In 
addition  there  was  a  much  higher-priced  trade  in  1 -pound  and  2-pound  bricks 
in  paper  cartons,  but  this  latter  business  was  restricted  to  the  city  of  Nassau. 

An  agent  who  is  well  connected  in  the  out-islands  should  be  able  to  obtain 
very  fair  business  for  Canadian  lard  shippers,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  the 
insurance  of  accounts,  as  no  agent  should  be  encouraged  to  sell  direct  to  the 
out-islanders. 

MACARONI 

The  out-islander  has  not  learned  to  eat  macaroni  to  any  extent  and  the 
consumption  is  restricted  to  Nassau,  which  centre  absorbs  a  fair  quantity  of 
this  staple  during  the  winter  months.  Present  supplies  come  from  Texas,  and 
several  dealers  stated  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  American 
offerings  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  quotations  upon  first-class  Canadian 
macaroni  and  vermicelli. 

MEATS — FRESH 

1919  1920  1921  1922 

Meats,  fresh  Lbs.         1,378  22,845         133,500  261,500 

Value  £71  £1,348  £7,826  £14,162 

There  is  very  little  meat  grown  in  the  Bahamas,  and  practically  no  fresh 
meat  consumed  in  the  out-islands.  The  trade  in  fresh  mutton,  beef  and  pork 
is  restricted  to  New  Providence.  Present  supplies  come  from  New  York  and 
Miami,  and  are  imported  for  immediate  use  only  as  there  are  no  cold  storage 
facilities  of  any  importance  in  the  colony.  The  entire  trade  is  fairly  small,  and 
at  present  it  would  seem  impossible  for  Canadian  houses  to  compete  with  the 
southern  depots  of  the  great  American  packers. 

MEATS — DRIED  AND  SALTED 

1918  1919  1920  1921  ,1922 

Moats,  dried  or  salted  Lbs.      197,561         178,600        272,000        350,800  550,000 

Value      £10,205  £9,431  £9,996  £8,609  £11,783 

Pickled  beef  in  200-lb.  barrels  vies  with  flour  as  the  main  food  of  the 
sponge  fishers.  All  grades  of  pickled  beef  are  imported,  but  the  demand  is 
largely  for  second  qualities.  Quotations  on  pickled  beef  have  been  received  from 
Canada  from  time  to  time,  but  dealers  state  that  the  Canadian  prices  are  far 
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oul  of  line  with  Chicago.  Supplementing  the  barreled  beef  trade,  there  is  a  fair 
import  of  fat-back  pork  in  barrels  of  200  pounds.  The  demand  for  pork  is  on 
the  increase,  Binoe  it  supplies  both  meat  and  grease,  and  it  will  probably  affect 
lard  sales  in  the  future. 

MEATS — CURED 

1919  1920  1921  1922 

Meat*   hams  ami   baoon  Lbs.        25.700  54,580  85,800    "  164,800 

Value        £2.019  £3,881      !    £4,990  £9,043 

Bams  -el!  freely  in  the  Bahamas,  Nassau  taking  several  thousand  per  month, 
generally  for  shipment  to  the  out-ports.  The  best  quality  American  hams  are 
imported,  Armour's  "Star"  being  the  best  seller  at  present.  British  hams  are 
reappearing  at  prices  very  little  above  American,  and  they  are  very  much 
s1  med  because  of  their  greater  fattiness.  Northern  packing  is  sufficient  for 
the  Bahamas,  although  double-smoking  is  an  insurance  in  the  case  of  out-island 
shipments.  The  business  in  bacon  is  much  less  important.  Only  cheaper  cuts 
of  bacon  such  as  rolled  shoulders  and  short  sides  sell  well.  The  bacon  trade 
gra  li  -  off  into  pickled  pork  and  good  bacons  are  in  no  particular  demand. 

MEATS  TINNED 

This  is  a  -mall  and  unimportant  business.  During  the  winter  season  New 
Providence  takes  a  certain  quantity  of  tinned  meats,  but  the  entire  demand  is 
n<  gligible.  Libby's,  Armour's  and  one  or  two  British  houses  do  a  small  trade 
in  1-  and  6-oz.  tin-  in  limited  ranges  of  specialties. 

MILK 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Milk  Value      £5,039  £8,189  £9,580        £11,176  £13,768 

The  sales  of  condensed  milk  are  relatively  large  and  the  out-islands  are 
I  iking  increasing  quantities  of  this  staple.  As  in  Jamaica,  Canadian  milk  is 
competing  strongly  with  the  famous  Anglo-Swiss  brand.  Bahamans,  however, 
will  pay  a  somewhat  higher  price  for  milk  than  Jamaicans,  and  Nestles  sell  their 
best  quality  of  milk  instead  of  the  so-called  "fighting  brands"  which  are 
marketed  in  areas  where  competition  is  keener. 

In  addition  to  condensed  milk,  a  fair  volume  of  business  is  done  in  other 
milk  products.  Several  lines  of  evaporated  milk  were  noticed,  including  "  St. 
Charles,"  "  Pet,"  and  "  Polyama."  The  Dairymen's  League  milk  which  has 
been  making  such  inroads  into  the  Canadian  and  British  trade  in  the  West 
Indie-  lias  not  appeared  in  this  colony  to  date.  One  or  two  milk  powders  were 
on  -ale,  and  one  dealer  stated  that  he  believed  this  line  could  be  popularized 
throughout  the  out-islands  if  the  endurance  of  the  powder  could  be  guaranteed. 
T  <  re  is  likewise  a  small  demand  for  special  creams,  and  all  in  all,  a  rather 
remarkable  range  of  milks  and  milk  specialties  were  to  be  found  in  this  small 
colony. 

An  interesting  sidelight  upon  selling  canned  goods  was  noted  in  case  of  a 
famous  Canadian  condensed  milk.  This  latter  milk  has  been  put  out  in  half- 
size  flat  tins,  very  similar  to  the  Devonshire  cream  tins  which  English  grocery 
houses  supply.  Curiously  enough,  these  half-sizes  are  not  selling  well,  even  in 
a  cheap  market,  and  one  dealer  hazarded  the  opinion  that  this  half-sized  tin 
would  never  sell  well  because  it  did  not  look  like  a  condensed  milk  tin.  No 
other  reason  for  the  partial  failure  of  this  line  could  be  deduced. 
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VEGETABLES 


Onions  and  potatoes 


.Bbls. 
Value 


1918 
1,472 
£2,081 


1919 
1)(555 
£1,276 


1920 
1,049 
£3,158 


1921 
3.480 
;  £3,721 


1922 
4,624 
£4,343 


There  is  a  good  demand  for  potatoes  in  the  Bahamas  and  at  present  these 
are  all  supplied  from  American  sources.  Only  the  best  quality  of  white  potatoes 
are  accepted.  Many  of  these  potatoes  are  from  Maine,  only  a  few  coming  from 
the  Southern  States;  the  crate  does  not  compete  as  a  sales  factor  with  the 
barrel,  as  in  British  Honduras.  It  should  be  possible  for  Canadian  shippers  to 
obtain  most  of  this  business,  particularly  during  the  winter  season,  as  at  present 
American  freight  rates  upon  vegetables  are  somewhat  higher  than  Canadian 
rates.  Agents  who  could  handle  consignments  of  perhaps  one  hundred  barrels 
upon  each  trip  of  the  Canadian  Government  boats  should  be  able  to  obtain 
adequate  returns  for  one  or  two  Canadian  shippers. 

Onions  come  from  Texas  in  the  well-known  Southern  crates  via  Miami. 
The  import  is  limited.  There  is  a  better  demand  for  peas  and  beans,  which  are 
imported  by  barrel  from  American  sources.  The  pea  bean  is  particularly 
popular,  but  California  white  and  Lima  beans  also  sell  in  considerable  quantities. 
Canadian  exporters  never  seem  to  be  able  to  get  down  to  the  prices  of  California 
peas  and  beans,  probably  because  production  of  these  field  crops  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  Asiatics  in  the  Pacific  State. 


There  is  a  fairly  good  trade  in  the  Bahamas  in  tinned  vegetables  and  all 
grocery  houses  carry  considerable  stocks.  The  volume  is  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  fruits  and  meats,  but  vegetables  of  the  same  quality  are  not  imported. 
New  York  commission  houses  buy  up  small  packs  and  market  them  under  their 
own  labels,  and  it  is  from  such  sources  that  the  Bahamas  are  supplied.  Standard 
lines  such  as  "  Heinz  "  will  barely  sell,  and  one  line  of  Canadian  tinned  vege- 
tables was  mentioned  by  several  dealers  as  being  absolutely  first-class  in  every 
respect,  but  too  high  in  quality  and  price  to  be  considered.  Nevertheless, 
Canada  has  a  fair  share  of  the  tinned  vegetable  trade.  Canadian  peas  and 
beans  are  particularly  popular.  Canadian  corn  is  stated  to  be  too  dark  in  colour, 
and  one  or  two  dealers  mentioned  their  belief  that  Canadian  packers  do  not 
take  very  much  trouble  with  their  corn,  but  pack  it  dirty,  so  that  fermentation 
and  puffy  tins  result.  On  other  packs  there  was  no  particular  comment,  Cana- 
dian supplies  being  accepted  as  on  a  par  with  American  offerings. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  regrettable  circumstance  could  be  noted  in  the 
Bahamas  as  in  the  other  West  Indies.  Canadian  goods  might  be  selected  on 
the  shelves  by  their  dingy  appearance.  Canadian  packing  companies  have  not 
realized  the  value  of  the  label  as  a  sales  device,  and  it  was  unfortunate  to  view 
Canadian  goods  on  the  same  shelves  with  the  bright  off-set  and  embossed 
labels  of  the  standard  American  lines.  Not  only  were  Canadian  labels  to  be 
criticized  from  the  decorative  or  advertising  point  of  view,  but  also  upon  the 
point  of  accuracy.  The  largest  shop  in  the  Bahamas  had  stocked  a  pack  of 
Canadian  asparagus.  The  label  of  this  pack  exhibited  a  conventional  sheaf  of 
vegetables  similar  to  the  contents  of  the  cornucopia  which  gushes  upon  agri- 
cultural exhibition  posters  in  Canada,  but  there  were  no  asparagus  tips  in  the 
sheaf,  nor  was  there  anything  upon  the  label  to  show  that  asparagus  tips  were 
in  the  tin.   Naturally  this  line  was  a  lamentable  failure. 

A  peculiar  fact  about  the  tinned  vegetable  imports  of  the  Bahamas  is  the 
failure  of  tinned  tomatoes  to  sell  well.  Tomatoes  hardly  sell  at  all,  nor  will 
the  out-islands  buy  foodstuffs  flavoured  with  tomato  sauces.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  is  because  of  the  quantity  of  tomatoes  grown  in  the  Bahamas  or  simply 
because  of  a  local  prejudice. 
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Mlsci  1  I.  A  N  KG  US  GROCERIES 

3e  are  almost  entirely  of  American  origin  and  are  supplied  in  small 
ra  by  Florida  wholesalers.   There  is  no  future  in  this  business  for  Canadian 
b0U86fl  at  present. 

CORN  M  EA  L 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Corntneal  Bbls.         5.053  2,549  3,886  2,447  3,151 

Value      £12,546  £5,258  £8,098  £2,235  £2,579 

Formerly  a  good  trade  was  done  in  cornmeal,  but  increased  flour  imports 
ave  cut  into  the  sale  of  this  cereal.    In  addition,  the  out-islands  are  growing 
much  more  maize  than  in  the  past. 

MATCHES 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Matehtt  Value       £1,129  £2,806  £1,540         £1,870  £3,262 

The  Diamond  Match  Company  have  almost  the  entire  business  in  matches. 
Only  50-match  containers  are  on  sale.  These  American  sticks  are  not  very 
good.  Retail  prices  are  relatively  high,  and  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
Canadian  matches  unless  Continental  competition  develops. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal  sells  well  in  New  Providence  only.  The  out-islands  trade  only 
amounts  to  a  few  sacks  per  month.  Quaker  oats  have  practically  all  the  busi- 
ness, selling  from  their  American  mills.  Inquiry  was  made  for  Canadian  lines 
which  could  compete  with  the  small  cylindrical  cartons  of  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company. 

RICE 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Rice  Lbs,      972,960         760,300         542,300       1,249,800  1,918,400 

Value      £17,707         £13,925         £11,556         £11,330  £14,126 

The  Bahamas  take  about  50  tons  of  rice  per  month.  Only  No.  1  Saigon 
clean  is  in  demand.  These  supplies  have  been  purchased  from  New  York,  but 
the  trade  is  now  returning  to  London.  As  the  large  British  rice  companies  are 
running  their  own  charters  to  Havana  from  Burmah  and  there  are  good  con- 
nections between  Havana  and  Nassau,  it  seems  probable  that  in  future  the 
rice  requirements  of  this  colony  will  be  filled  from  Havana. 

SOAPS 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Soap,  common  washing  Lbs.      153,107  191,032  295,718  197,090  304,635 

Value       £3,423  £4,189  £7,614  £4,380  £5,654 

Fairbanks'  octagon  has  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  soap  trade  of  the  Bahamas. 
Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  formerly  enjoyed  a  large  trade,  but  they  have  been  unfor- 
tunate during  the  last  few  years.  Blue  mottled  soap  will  not  sell  here,  but  the 
brown  laundry  bar  sells  very  well.  In  this  latter  line,  Gossages  have  almost 
the  entire  business.  There  are  no  special  soaps  in  demand  and  only  a  very 
small  demand  for  toilet  soaps  exists. 

TEAS 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Tea  Lbs.        13.283  11,230  8,147  10,069  15,135 

Value       £1,394  £1,339  £1,023         £1,069  £1,628 
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Canadian  tea  was  predominant;  one  Canadian  house  almost  monopolizes 
the  business  because  of  the  excellent  quality  of  their  teas  and  because  there  is 
a  relatively  small  differential  in  price  between  their  1-ounce,  2-ounce,  and 
■J-pound  packages. 

FEEDSTUFFS 

Considerable  quantities  of  forage  grow  on  the  Bahamas,  and  the  market 
for  feedstuff s  is  restricted  on  this  account.  Small  shipments  of  Southern  hay 
are  occasionally  imported;  this  is  very  cheap  and  not  particularly  good.  Oats 
at  present  come  from  the  same  source.  An  opening  might  be  found  for  perhaps 
one  hundred  bags  monthly  of  Canadian  oats  of  about  No.  2  Western  feed 
quality.  There  are  practically  no  patent  feeds  or  feed  specialties  in  use  at 
present. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  Palmer 

New  York  City,  September  21,  1923. — Opinions  of  business  men  in  the 
United  States  on  the  economic  situation  are  by  no  means  unanimous.  This 
mixed  feeling  very  adequately  expresses  the  present  condition  of  business  and 
in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  situation  which  obtained  at  the  end  of  July, 
with  the  difference  that  some  of  the  industries  reported  then  as  awaiting  crop 
liquidation  and  the  resultant  development  of  the  seasonal  fall  business,  are 
to-day  enjoying  a  larger  measure  of  activity. 

Steel  production  continued  to  decrease  during  August  and  as  expected,  the 
volume  of  unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  September 
1,  was  about  half  a  million  tons  less  than  on  August  1.  The  automobile  indus- 
tries have  entered  the  quiet  season  for  production,  although  deliveries  in  con- 
siderable volume  continue  to  be  made.  This  quiet  period  is  being  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  manufacturers  to  change  their  productive  equipment  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  new  models,  and  price  cutting  may  be  said  to  be  gen- 
eral. In  the  textile  industry  attention  is  now  being  given  to  spring  goods,  but 
the  continued  shortage  of  orders  is  reflected  in  the  short  time  operation  of  mills 
with  reduced  staffs.  Following  the  publication  of  the  recent  Government  state- 
ment on  the  world's  supply,  prices  of  raw  cotton,  both  spot  and  future,  have 
increased  to  almost  thirty  cents.  The  production  of  rubber  goods,  especially 
tires,  continues  to  be  heavy  and  accumulations  are  still  causing  restricted  fac- 
tory operation.  Oil  production  in  both  the  Mid-western  and  California  fields 
is  still  very  heavy  and  decreasing  prices  of  gasoline  are  everywhere  reported. 
Opinions  as  to  whether  or  not  oil  production  is  at  its  peak  or  not  differ  widely. 

Notwithstanding  these  reports  of  decreasing  production  and  orders  in  indus- 
trial lines,  record  numbers  of  cars  continue  to  be  loaded  from  week  to  week, 
showing  that  the  basic  industries  as  well  as  the  consumptive  and  distributive 
businesses  are  extremely  active. 

The  financial  situation  is  very  stable;  the  strong  feeling  of  caution 
engendered  by  the  disquieting  boom  symptoms  of  the  spring  is  still  present, 
and  the  accumulation  of  funds,  which  have  not  yet  been  drawn  westward  for 
crop  liquidation  purposes,  holds  the  bank  rate  fairly  firm  at  5  to  5J  per  cent — 
only  a  slight  margin  over  the  universal  4J  per  cent  rediscount  rate  of  the  federal 
system.  During  the  past  seven  weeks  there  have  been  interesting  fluctuations 
in  foreign  exchange.  The  mark  has  practically  disappeared  as  a  calculable 
value,  but  in  spite  of  factors  capable  of  great  influence  in  matters  of  foreign 
finance,  such  as  the  death  of  President  Harding,  the  Greco-Italian  affair,  the 
Japanese  disaster,  the  recognition  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  the  revolu- 
tion in  Spain  and  the  always  present  possibility  of  a  settlement  of  the  Ruhr 
problem,  foreign  exchange  values  have  shown  only  slight  fluctuations. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico,  September  1,  1923.  The  most  important  event  in  Mexican 
commercial  circles  during  the  month  of  August  lias  been  the  recognition  of  the 
present  Government  by  the  United  States,  which  was  officially  announced  on 
August  31.  This  news  lias  produced  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
optimism  throughout  the  country,  but  it  is  too  early  at  present  to  make  any 
definite  statement  as  to  its  actual  influence  on  business. 

Commercial  conditions  throughout  the  month  have  shown  little  change,  the 
genera]  attitude  having  been  one  of  hesitation  to  enter  into  new  commitments 
until  the  results  of  the  conferences  with  the  United  States  were  known.  At  the 
same  tunc  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  crisis,  and  in  other  respects 
•  i  situation  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  During  the  period  of  waiting, 
however,  purchases  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  banks  have  been 
unwilling  to  advance  money  except  on  the  best  security  and  in  limited  amounts. 
An  Improvement  in  collections  was  reported  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
this  improvement  is  expected  to  continue. 

The  labour  situation  has  caused  anxiety  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  a 
strike  broke  out  among  the  railway  workers  as  a  protest  against  the  efforts  of 

Stevedores'  Union  (Liga  Maritima)  to  compel  an  amalgamation  of  their 
respective  interests.  For  more  than  a  week  railway  communication  with  Vera 
Cruz  ceased,  with  the  rqsult  that  there  was  a  general  increase  in  prices  of  all 
commodities  throughout  the  area  affected.  The  strike  was  settled  at  the  end  of 
the  month  through  the  intervention  of  the  Government,  and  conditions  are  now 
becoming  normal.  Strikes  of  minor  importance  have  also  taken  place  among 
the  tramway  workers  at  Orizaba  and  Puebla. 

Manufacturing  industries  continue  in  a  state  of  prosperity  throughout  the 
Republic,  with  the  exception  of  textiles,  which  are  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  high  prices,  combined  with  a  decreased  demand.  The  results  of  mining  opera- 
tions  also  continue  to  be  of  a  highly  satisfactory  nature,  the  total  mineral  pro- 
duction of  the  Republic  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  showing  in  all  cases, 
with  the  exception  of  antimony,  large  increases  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1922.  Xo  changes  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  the  petroleum  situation 
during  the  month;  it  is  worthy  of  record,  however,  that  Canadian  interests  are 
about  to  -tart  drilling  operations  in  the  Mexican  field,  concessions  having  been 
granted  to  them  for  the  exploitation  of  oil  lands  in  Lower  California. 

I!  -  in  trade  statistics  indicate  that  the  exports  to  Mexico  of  Canadian 
prodtn -ts  continue  to  increase,  in  spite  of  the  general  tendency  to  defer  pur- 
chases of  foreign  goods  pending  the  settlement  of  various  financial  and  political 
questions.  During  the  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  this 
increase  amounted  to  more  than  30  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1922,  and  more  than  240  per  cent  as  compared  with  1921.  Mexico 
now  takes  third  place  among  Latin-American  countries  as  a  purchaser  of  Cana- 
dian products,  her  principal  imports  from  the  Dominion  consisting  of  flour, 
preserved  milk,  beverages,  paper,  agricultural  machinery,  automobiles,  and  heavy 
chemicals. 

The  exchange  situation  remains  normal,  the  Mexican  peso  still  maintaining 
its  high  value  among  the  currencies  of  the  world. 
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INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  August  21,  1923.— The  final  general  memorandum  on  the  wheat 
crop  of  1922-23  harvested  during  February  to  May,  issued  by  the  Government 
of  India,  estimates  the  total  yield  from  all  India  at  9,891,000  long  tons  from 
30,835,000  acres  as  compared  with  9,830,000  tons  from  28,203,000  acres  last  year, 
and  an  average  yield  of  9,200,000  tons  during  the  five  years  prior  to  1922.  Offi- 
cial forecasts  of  this  season's  crop  had  at  first  estimated  the  yield  at  over 
11,000,000  tons.  The  considerable  falling  off  from  early  estimates  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  late  ravages  of  rust  in  the  Punjab,  where  this  season's  outturn  is 
several  hundred  thousand  tons  below  that  of  last  year.  The  yield  per  acre  is 
719  pounds  as  compared  with  781  pounds  last  year. 

For  the  first  time  since  1917-18  a  considerable  export  movement  in  wheat 
has  now  been  sustained  for  several  months.  From  April  1  to  August  11  of  this 
year  472,000  tons  of  wheat  were  exported  from  Karachi  to  foreign  countries  as 
compared  with  only  a  few  hundred  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year. 

AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

The  monsoon  was  generally  late  in  its  arrival  this  year  and  rather  weak 
during  the  month  of  June,  but  rainfall  during  July  and  August  has  been  about 
normal.  Although  the  progress  of  agricultural  operations  in  Central  India  had 
been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  late  arrival  of  the  rains,  subsequent  moisture 
has  been  ample.  The  agricultural  situation  is  generally  good  and  another  suc- 
cessful monsoon  and  agricultural  season  may  be  looked  for.  The  supply  of 
food  grains  and  cattle  fodder  is  sufficient,  while  prices  are  easy. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires,  August  27,  1923. — During  the  month  of  August  variations 
in  Argentine  exchange  have  been  very  marked,  and  the  present  situation  is 
somewhat  unfortunate.  The  par  value  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar  expressed 
in  Argentine  paper  pesos  is  2.36.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  exchange 
remained  fairly  constant  between  2.66  and  2.75.  On  August  1  the  gold  dollar 
was  quoted  at  2.96;  on  August  17  at  3.07;  and  for  the  last  week  it  has  been 
fairly  steady  at  3.09.  This  means  that  the  United  States  gold  dollar,  which 
in  June  was  quoted  at  1.22  Argentine  gold,  is  now  at  1.36,  an  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent.  There  are  evidences,  however,  that  the  depreciation  may 
have  reached  its  maximum  for  the  time  being,  and  some  recovery  may  be 
expected. 

Part  of  the  Argentine  foreign  loan,  considered  and  approved  in  the  recent 
budget,  has  been  placed  with  the  New  York  group  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Blair 
&  Co.,  and  the  Chase  Security  Corporation,  to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  at  6 
per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  amortization,  at  a  price  of  92.  This  is  on 
account  of  the  first  series  of  $100,000,000,  the  issue  of  which  was  authorized. 

Exports  shipments,  particularly  of  wheat  and  maize,  still  compare  favour- 
ably in  respect  of  tonnage  with  1922.  The  provisional  estimate  (in  tons)  of 
the  exportable  surplus  remains  as  follows:  wheat,  3,702,000;  linseed,  1,200,000; 
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700,000.  Prices  (in  Argentine  paper  pesos)  are  as  follows:  wheat,  11.30; 
linseed,  21.65  (October  21.40);  maize,  8. 65.  Wool  shipments  are  fairly  satis- 
factory; prices,  particularly  those  of  the  liner  grades,  are  reasonably  steady, 
but  recent  buying  has  been  quiet  on  account  of  exchange  fluctuations.  The 
cattle  market  -hows  little  if  any  improvement. 

The  import  market  is  still  somewhat  depressed,  but  a  tendency  is  noticed 
on  the  part  of  buyers  to  take  more  interesl  in  samples  and  quotations  than 
was  the  case  some  months  ago.  The  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  present 
financial  negotiations,  with  the  probable  resultant  steadying  of  exchange,  pro- 
mises  to  stimulate  import.  Taken  altogether^  immediate  prospects  need  not 
be  regarded  with  undue  pessimism. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Parts  of  the  British  Empire  to  which  Spain  Applies  Second  (or  Lower) 

Column  of  Tariff 

A  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Governor 
General,  dated  September  3,  1923,  contains  a  translation  of  a  notice  published 
in  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  August  14  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  for  the  treat- 
ment of  goods  imported  into  Spain  from  those  parts  of  the  British  Empire  to 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  Commercial  Treaty  of  October  31, 
1922.  have  not  been  made  applicable.*  The  notice,  which  is  dated  Madrid, 
August  8,  L9&3,  and  signed  by  F.  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros,  Under-Secretary, 
Ministry  of  State,  reads  as  follows: — 

The  Governments  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain  have  agreed  to  apply  to  the  products  of 
British  India,  and  to  those  of  the  Dominions,  Colonies,  Protectorates  and  Territories  under 
British  mandate  which  are  mentioned  below,  on  importation  into  Spain  and  as  from  the 
date  of  coming  anto  force  of  the  Hispano  British  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  ot 
October  31.  1922,  the  duties  of  the  second  column  of  the  Spanish  Customs  Tariff  in  force,  in 
□  for  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment  which  the  above-mentioned  Dominions, 
Colonies.  Protectorates  and  Mandated  Territories  grant  to  Spanish  products,  an  arrange- 
ment which,  having  been  accepted  by  the  countries  in  question,  shall  remain  in  force  until 
six  months  after  either  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  denounced  it. 

The  countries  to  which  reference  is  made  are  the  following: — 

D  cms. — New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Colonies. — Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  Basutoland,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
Ceylon,  Cyprus,  Falkland  Islands,  Fiji,  Gambia,  Gibraltar,  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands,  Gold 
I  Jo  ist,  Bong  Kong,  Jamaica,  Kenya,  Leeward  Islands,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Nigeria,  St.  Helena.. 
3,  Sierra  Leone,  Straits  Settlements,  Trinidad,  Windward  Islands. 

Protectorates—  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  Federated  Malay  States,  Pahang,  Perak, 
Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  Unfederated  Malay  States;  Johore,  Kedah,  Pedis,  Kelantan  and 
Trengganu;  Northern  Rhodesia,  Swaziland,  British  Solomon  Islands,  Somaliland,  Tongal, 
Uganda,  Zanzibar. 

Mandated  Territories.— Palestine,  Iraq,  Cameroons  (British  sphere),  Tanganyika  Terri- 
tory. Togoland  (British  sphere). 

Which  is  made  public  for  general  information  with  reference  to  the  announcement 
inserted  in  the  Gazette  of  March  9  last  and  in  amplification  of  the  same. 

I  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ce  Journal  No.  1003,  April  21,  1923,  page  653.) 


» Article  24  of  The  treaty  provides  that  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
British  territory  outside  the  United  Kingdom  unless  notice  is  given  of  the  desire  of  such  British  territory 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  shall  be  so  applicable.  According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
of  August  23,  1923,  the  Dominion  of  Newfoundland  is  the  only  part  of  the  British  Empire  whieh  has  so  far 
adhered  to  the  treaty  uider  this  article. 
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Changes  in   British  Guiana  Customs   and   Tax  Ordinances 

Mr.  L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados,  writes 
under  date  September  13,  1923,  that  a  change  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
duty  on  item  No.  36 — Oil — (1)  (a)  Refined  Petroleum  (flashing  point  85°  Fahren- 
heit and  upwards)  in  the  Customs  Duties  Ordinance  1923,  of  British  Guiana. 
In  this  ordinance  the  preferential  duties  are  12^  cents  per  gallon  and  25  cents 
general.  The  amending  ordinance  provides  that  the  duties  shall  be  25  cents 
and  50  cents  per  gallon  respectively. 

The  new  ordinance  reads  as  follows: — 

There  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected  and  paid  on  and  after  the  third  day  of  August,. 
1923,  for  the  public  use  of  the  Colony,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  under  the  British  Prefer- 
ential Tariff,  and  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  under  the  General  Tariff,  per  gallon,  upon  all  refined 
petroleum  (flashing  85°  Fahr.  and  upwards)  imported  into  this  Colony  or  taken  out  of  bond 
for  consumption  in  this  Colony. 

The  amending  ordinance  is  No.  15  of  1923  and  is  dated  August  3,  1923. 


AMENDMENT  TO  TAX  ORDINANCE 

An  amendment  has  also  been  made  to  the  Tax  Ordinance,  1923,  to  the  effect 
that  in  addition  to  any  tax  imposed  by  the  original  ordinance,  a  tax  of  one  and 
one-half  per  centum  shall  be  imposed  on  the  value  of  all  goods  exported  from 
the  Colony  on  and  after  the  third  day  of  August,  1923,  which  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Comptroller  of  Customs  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  export  warrants  in 
connection  with  such  goods.  Goods  entered  for  re-export  shall  not  be  liable  to 
the  tax. 

The  amending  ordinance  is  No.  16  of  1923  and  is  dated  the  third  day  of 
August,  1923. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Auckland,  August  6,  1923. — Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equip- 
ment for  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington,  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Tararua  Electric  Power  Board,  Eketahuna. 
These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee, 
Wellington,  the  Stores  Manager,  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington, 
and  the  Chairman,  Tararua  Electric  Power  Board,  Eketahuna,  in  accordance 
with  these  specifications. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT 
No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

S.M.         November  28,  1923        Mangahao    Power   Scheme— Section    89.     Two    recording   instrument  panels, 

173  as  specified. 

S.M.        November  20,  1923         Mangahao  Power  Scheme— Section  91,  "M"  Mangahao  Station.  Instruments 

174  as  specified. 


POST   AND   TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT 

C.S,  October  31,  1923  30.000  cells,  dry,  telephone,  round  type,  1.5  volt  to  specification. 

178/490  Alternative  quotations  for  types  of  cells  previously  supplied  to  the  depart- 

ment should  also  be  submitted. 


7  September  5,  1923 


TARARUA  ELECTRIC  POWER  BOARD 

Contract  No.  7.    Copper  wire  and  cables,  as  specified. 
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East  Coast  Main  Trunk  Railway 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Canadian  Trado  Commissioner,  Auckland,  for  the  construction  of  18 
miles  18  chains  of  railway  on  the  East  Coast  Main  Trunk  Railway.  These 
iiimy  U  inspected  at  the  office  of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa.    Tlu>  contract  includes  the  following  works:  — 

Felling,  clearing  and  grubbing;  constructing  all  the  earthworks,  ditches,  cuttings  and 
embankments  to  form  a  Line  of  railway  and  sidings  faith  (he  curves  and  gradients  shown  on 
the  plans  and  sections;  constructing  the  bridges,  culverts,  drains,  pipes,  boxes  and  other 
water  paBsani's.  stream  and  road  diversions,  and  alterations;  constructing  all  overbridges 
and  subways;  constructing  t ho  station  buildings,  cottages,  goods-shed,  loading-banks,  water 
tanks  and  all  other  station-yard  structures;  constructing  the  fencing;  constructing  all  earth- 
works,  and  metalling  of  road  and  private  crossings  and  approach  roads  to  station-yards; 
trimming  the  formation  previous  to  plate-laying,  laying  permanent-way  jn  main  line  and 
sidings;   ballasting  line;   and  other  works  detailed  in  the  specifications. 

Tenders  close  on  March  18,  1924,  and  they  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington.  Two  thousand  pounds 
must  be  deposited  with  the  tender  and  £10,000  must  be  deposited  as  a  bond. 

Soliciting  tenders  for  railway  construction  is  a  new  departure  on  the  part 
of  the  New  Zealand  Government;  such  work  has  heretofore  been  undertaken  by 
•  e  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  subsequently  handed  over  to  the  Railway 
1  Vpartment. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mails  for  Steamer                            Sailing  from  Date 
Gnat  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  \Mauretania   ..  ..New  York  Oct.  9 

"  "  "  ....  ^France  New  York  Oct.  10 

"  "  ....    -Melita  Montreal  Oct.  10 

"  '*  "  ....    \Manchuria  New  York  Oct.  11 

"  "  "  ....     Montclare   Montreal  Oct.  12 

"  "  "  ..    ..  t Majestic  New  York  Oct.  13 

"  "  '*  ....    Empress  of  France  Quebec  Oct.  13 

"  "  ....     Doric  Montreal  Oct.  13 

"  "  11  ....    \Berengaria  New  York  Oct.  16 

"  "  **  ....     Montcalm  Montreal  Oct.  19 

"  "  "  ....  ^Leviathan  New  York  Oct.  20 

"  ....    Canada  Montreal  Oct,  20 

Ireland  only  \Marburn  Montreal  Oct.  11 

"   XMarloch  Montreal  Oct.  18 

France  *Antonia  Montreal  Oct.  20 

Union  of  South  Africa  *Calumet  Montreal  Oct.  15 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Teviot  Halifax  Oct.  12 

St.    Kitts.    Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, British  Guiana  *Canadian  Runner  Montreal  Oct.  17 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia 

British  Honduras  *Canadian  Forester  Montreal  Oct,  19 

China  and  Japan   President  Grant  Victoria  Oct.  5 

  Empress  Australia  Vancouver  Oct.  11 

"    Hawaii  Maru  Victoria  Oct.  12 

"  "    Empress  of  Canada  Vancouver  Oct.  18 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  XMaunganui  San  Francisco  Oct.  19 

Australia  only  XSonoma  San  Francisco  Oct.  30 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

JLetter  and  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

The  Melita  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 

Re  despatch  October  13th.— Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  France, 
which  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mails  for  the  Continent,  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France  and 
Germany.    Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Doric. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  24,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  24,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
September  17  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr, 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  !  Yen 

India  R- 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina   , .  ..  ..  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  '.  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago    $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  . .  $ 


00 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Parity 

Sept.  17, 

Sept.  24, 

1923. 

1923. 

$4.86 

$4.65 

$4.6666 

.193 

.0593 

.0632 

.193 

.0451 

.0472 

.402 

.4030 

.4030 

.193 

.0493 

.0554 

.193 

.1385 

.1343 

1.08 

.0486 

.0460 

.193 

.1812 

.1835 

.238 

.000000005 

.000000007 

.193 

.0204 

.0230 

.268 

.1644 

.1644 

.268 

.2721 

.2721 

.268 

.1857 

.1850 

.498 

.4966 

.4963 

2s 

.3161 

.3172 

$1.00 

1.0240 

1.0234 

.498 

.4992 

.4971 

.424 

.3405 

.3415 

.324 

.1036 

.1036 

.198 

4.86 

4.6658 

4.6745 

.9498— .9818 

.9517— .9837 

.708 

.7334 

z.7432 

.402 

.3942 

.3940 

.567 

.5517 

.5513 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary^s  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  from  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  for  Foodstuffs 

2469,  Codfish. — Large  and  important  firm  of  British  importers  desire  sample  case  and 
quotations  on  Canadian  dried  cod,  either  whole  or  boneless. 

2470,  Codfish. — Large  importers  of  foodstuffs  desire  to  secure  consignments  of  Cana- 
dian codfish. 

2471,  Apples. — Large  and  important  firm  of  British  importers  desire  sample  case  and 
quotations  on  Canadian  apples.  Already  importing  New  Zealand  apples  and  are  anxious  to 
obtain  Canadian  consignments. 

66209—3 
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J17J  i'\\\r.i>  Sm.mox. — Large  importers  of  foodstuffs  wish  to  secure  quotations  on 
Canadian  canned  salmon. 

3473  Canned  Lobster. — Importers  of  foodstuffs  wish  to  secure  quotations  on  Canadian 
canned  lobster. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Montevideo,  Uruguay 

M74.  Wxbi.  An  import  ant  firm  desire  to  establish  buying  connections  in  Canada  for 
wiii    -barbed,  plain  galvanized,  mattress,  etc. 

2475.  WlRE. — A  large  firm  of  importers  are  always  open  to  quotations  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  wire,  plain  galvanized  and  barbed. 

3476.  Brass  and  Copper  Tubing. — A  firm  of  importers  of  tools,  hardware,  etc.,  desire 
samples  and  quotations  on  copper  and  brass  tuning. 

2477.  Screws,  Bolts  and  Nuts. — A  firm  of  importers  of  tools,  hardware,  etc.,  desire 
samples  and  quotations  on  Canadian  screws,  bolts  and  nuts. 

1M7S.  Spanners  and  Wrenches. — A  firm  of  importers  of  tools,  hardware,  etc.,  desire 
samples  and  quotations  on  spanners  and  wrenches. 

2479.  Shelf  Hardware . — A  firm  of  importers  of  tools,  hardware,  etc.,  desire  samples  and 
(plot  at  ions  on  shelf  hardware. 

2480.  Harness  and  Accessories. — A  firm  of  importers  of  tools,  hardware,  etc.,  desire 
samples  and  quotations  on  harness  and  harness  accessories. 

2481.  TffiES.— The  Uruguayan  agents  for  a  Canadian  automobile  wish  to  obtain  repre- 
sentation of  a  Canadian  tire. 

2482.  Lumber. — A  large  firm  of  importers  of  lumber  are  always  open  to  quotations  from 
Canadian  shippers  of  Douglas  fir,  spruce  and  white  pine.  Would  consider  western  Canadian 
spruce  if  in  price. 

2483.  Binder  Twine. — A  firm  of  importers  of  tools,  hardware,  etc.,  desire  samples  and 
quotations  on  Canadian  binder  twine. 

2484.  Carpets. — The  most  important  firm  of  carpet  importers  in  Uruguay  would  be  glad 
to  receive  quotations,  coloured  prints  and  details  frm  Canad;an  manufacturers  of  Wilton 
and  Axminster  types. 

2485.  Vacuum  Cleaners. — An  important  firm  of  carpet  importers  are  anxious  to  obtain 
the  exclusive  agency  of  a  Canadian  vacuum  cleaner  for  domestic  use. ' 

2456.  Silk  Gloves. — A  manufacturers'  representative,  well  established  and  expert  in  tex- 
tiles, is  anxious  to  obtain  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  silk  gloves. 

2457.  Silk  Hosiery. — A  well-established  manufacturers'  representative  is  anxious  to 
obtain  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  silk  hosiery. 

2488.  Optical  Goods,  etc. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  spectacle  cases,  frames,  and  bi-focal  blanks. 

2489.  Optical  Goods,  etc. — A  German-Uruguyan  firm  wish  to  obtain  samples  and  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  spectacle  cases,  frames,  and  bi-focal  blanks. 

2490.  Surgical  Rubber  Appliances. — A  firm  of  importers  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  surgical  rubber  appliances,  particularly  gloves,  syringes  and  sponges. 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

2491.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  desire  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  Sourabaya  on  high- 
grade  rings. 

2492.  Canned  Lobsters. — An  importer  buying  through  England  desires  to  receive  sample 
case  and  c.i.f.  prices  Sourabaya  of  high-grade  lobsters,  quarters  and  halves,  preparatory  to 
agency  for  Java. 

2493.  Assorted  Chocolates. — A  Dutch  importer  desires  c.i.f.  prices  Sourabaya  and 
samples  of  chocolates,  best  quality,  packed  in  sealed  tins.  No  other  packing  accepted. 
Prepared  to  take  sole  agency. 

2494.  Grain,  Meals,  etc. — A  London  company  manufacturing  and  selling  poultry  and 
cattle  foods  are  prepared  to  consider  Canadian  offers  of  grain,  meals,  flour  and  middlings, 
also  poultry  and  cattle  foods,  and  fish  meal. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

2495.  Wire. — A  Dutch  importer  wants  offers  $49  (Canadian)  c.i.f.  Batavia  per  pikul 
(pounds  1-36  average)  on  alpaca  wire,  packed  in  reels  of  2  catties  (pounds  1-36  average) 
with  stamped  brass  tickets  denoting  gauges.  Sizes  wanted:  gauges,  3-100  in  the  following 
gauge  assortments:  (a)  3  to  20;  (6)  20,  22,  25,  28,  30;  (c)  35,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80  and  100. 
Wire  must  not  be  too  hard  or  too  soft. 

2496.  Barbed  Wire.— A  Dutch  importing  house  would  like  to  hear  from  a  Canadian 
firm  who  could  ship  barbed  wire  in  reels  of  45  kilos  and  500-metre  lengths,  four  spikes  every 
3  inches,  at  a  price  $4.60  (Canadian)  c.i.f.  Batavia. 
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3497.  Wire  and  Cables. — A  firm  of  engineers  in  New  Zealand  wish  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  bare  copper  wjire  and  other  electrical  wires 
and  cables.  This  firm  are  doing  business  with  the  power  boards  and  boroughs  in  their  dis- 
trict. 

2498.  Plain  Galvanized  Sheets. — An  importer  desires  c.i.f.  prices  Batavia  on  plain  gal- 
vanized sheets,  sizes  24  and  28,  %2  inch. 

2499.  Harness  Leather. — A  firm  desire  samples  of  harness  leather  and  prices  c.i.f. 
Sourabaya,  London  colour. 

2500.  Case  Hide  for  Suit  Cases. — A  firm  desire  samples  of  case  hide  for  suit  cases, 
brown  and  chocolate  colour;  prices  c.i.f.  Sourabaya. 

2501.  Patent  Leather. — An  importer  wants  offers  of  patent  leather,  stides  of  1015  square 
feet,  similar  to  that  manufactured  in  Boston,  each  side  stamped  with  size,  at  prices  around 
40-45  cents  (Canadian)  per  square  foot.    Prices  c.i.f.  Batavia  and  samples  wanted. 

2502.  Patent  Leather. — A  Dutch  .importer  4tvants  offers  of  patent  leather,  sides  of  10-15 
square  feet,  similar  to  that  manufactured  in  Boston,  each  side  stamped  with  size,  at  com- 
petitive c.i.f.  price  between  40-45  cents  (Canadian)  per  square  foot.  Samples  and  c.i.f. 
prices  Batavia  desired. 

2503.  Leather  Uppers. — A  Dutch  importer  desires  glace  kid  leather  uppers,  size  5  square 
feet,  light  medium,  grade  "  B."  Opportunity  at  c.i.f.  price  Batavia,  25  cents  (Canadian) 
per  square  foot. 

2504.  Bellies. — A  large  importing  house  desires  small  bellies,  5  pounds,  not  larger, 
length  not  under  150  cm.  and  width  not  under  25  cm.  C.i.f.  price  Batavia,  25-30  cents 
(Canadian)  per  kilo. 

2505.  Shoes. — An  importer  desires  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Batavia  of  Derby  shoes  and 
boots  an  white  canvas  and  leather.  Willing  to  arrange  agency  if  prices  are  right.  Lasts  like 
the  "  Walkover."    Eyes  and  hooks  must  be  of  brass. 

2506.  Wire  Hobs. — Bristol  merchants  desire  quotations  in  ton  lots  on  wire  hobs  in  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  6.  Sample,  size  H,  on  file. 

2507.  D.  Crab  Hobs. — A  Bristol  firm  desire  quotations  in  ton  lots,  sizes  1  to  6,  in  ster- 
ling, free  delivered  Bristol.    Sample,  size  2h,  on  file. 

2508.  Steel  Boot  Studs. — Quotations  desired  by  Bristol  firm  on  ton  lots,  sizes  1  to  6. 
Sample,  size  No.  4,  on  file. 

2509.  Suit  Trunks. — Firm  desire  c.i.f.  prices  Sourabaya  and  particulars  of  suit  trunk, 
"  In  Between,"  English  type.    Sizes,  30-'nch  and  32-inch. 

2510.  Fibre  Trunks. — Firm  desire  agency  for  fibre  trunks  of  cheap  quality.  Sourabaya 
c.i.f.  prices  and  particulars  wanted. 

2511.  Box  Calf. — Importer  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  Batavia  and  samples  of  box  calf. 
Present  c.i.f.  prices,  32  cents  (Canadian). 

2512.  Belting  Butts. — A  Sourabaya  house  at  present  buying  Australian  belting  butts 
at  about  $1.50  (Canadian)  per  kilo,  wants  offers  c.i.f.  Sourabaya  with  samples.  Thickness 
4-6  mm.,  best  quality,  chrome  and  vegetable  tanned. 

2513.  Steel  Case  for  Deep  Boring. — A  new  petroleum  company  desires  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions Batavia,  on  steel  case  for  deep  boring,  details:  15  inches — 50  metres,  12^  inches — 200 
metres,  10  inches — 450  metres,  8-2-  inches — 600  metres,  6|  inches — 800  metres,  5  inches — 1,000 
metres.  Date  of  delivery  after  receipt  of  cabled  order  to  be  guaranteed,  otherwise  order 
cancelled. 

2514.  Saw  Mill  Machinery. — A  technical  house  in  Sourabaya,  is  open  to  represent 
manufacturers  of  saw  mill  machinery,  if  satisfactory. 

2515.  Steel  Tanks. — An  engineering  firm  desire  prices  c.i.f.  Sourabaya  and  full  particu- 
lars of  built  up  unit  tanks  only.    Exporter  must  be  able  to  meet  European  competition. 

2516.  Motor,  Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus,  Etc. — A  firm  of  electrical  engineers  in 
New  Zealand  doing  extensive  business  with  power  boards  and  municipalities  wish  to  receive 
catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  motors,  heating  and  cooking 
appliances  and  other  electrical  goods.  If  prices  and  quality  are  satisfactory  much  business 
would  probably  result. 

2517.  Galvanized  and  Black  Enamelled  Pipes. — A  firm  desire  c.i.f.  Batavia  prices  on 
galvanized  and  black  enamelled  pipes,  together  with  thickness  of  pipe.  Thread  on  both 
ends;  socket  one  end  to  be  packed  with  thread  protectors  and  wooden  socket  plug.  Sizes 
up  to  3  inches,  gas  thread. 

2518.  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Pumps  and  Appliances. — A  firm  of  general  and  electrical  engi- 
neers in  New  Zealand  would  like  to  correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  galvanized 
pipe  and  pipe  fittings,  pumps,  and  pumping  appliances. 

2519.  Valves. — A  firm  desire  water  valves  up  to   16  inches,  prices  c.i.f.  Sourabaya. 
Prices  must  be  low  to  face  European  competition. 

2520.  Spare  Ford  Parts. — Catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices  wanted  by  an  importing  firm  in 
Batavia. 

2521.  Fordson  Locomotive  Attachment.— Prices  c.i.f.  Sourabaya  and  full  details  required 
by  a  Sourabaya  importer. 
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•JV.'J  Moron  Movrs  Prices  c.i.f.  Sourabaya,  illustrated  catalogues  and  full  details  desired 
t»y  :i  well  known  Sourabaya  bouse  represented  throughput  Java. 

2523.  Timber. — An  important  Cardiff  manufacturer  of  railway  wagons  desires  quotation^ 
oi  f.  Avonmouth  or  Cardiff  for  Douglas  fir,  7.  S,  9,  ll-inch  by  3-inch,  in  lengths  of  14  to  17 
feet,  lumber  cbusl  be  absolutely  square  edged  and  good  quality.  Quotations  for  pack  pine, 
game  Bites,  in  small  cargo  lots,  also  desired.  All  timber  must  stand  fully  up  to  size  after 
planing. 

2524  PrrwoOD.  A  Swansea  firm  of  colliery  owners  desire  c.i.f.  quotations,  Swansea,  in 
sterling,  for  Canadian  pitwood,  in  lengths  tu  Beet,  minimum  upper  diameter  3i  to  4  inches; 
0  feel  long  with  minimum  top  diameter  inches  to  6  inches;  and  13  feet  long  with 
minimum  kop  diameter  7  inches,   Small  cargo  lots  of  1,500  tons  preferred. 

2525.  MlDl  i\m  FIbxm  and  Roots. — A  London  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  pro- 
ducers of  balsam,  senega  root,  serpentary  root,  and  hydrastia,  who  can  quote  for  export. 

3888.  PAPBR.— • A  Batavia  paper  importer  wants  prices  c.i.f.  Batavia  and  samples  of  ttye 
following  classes  of  paper:  toilet,  newsprint,  catalogue  paper,  greaseproof  paper,  parchment 
for  meat,  coloured  programme  paper  (ten  colour  variety). 

3627.  RIBBONS.-  A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  and  commission  merchants  in  New 
Zealand  tnak  to  receive  ([notations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  washable  ribbons. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— West  Campwag,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct,  6;  Hastings  Countv,  Intercon- 
tinental Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  6;  Melita*  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  10; 
Canadian  Conqueror*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  10;  M'nnedosa*, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd..  Oct.  24;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Oct.  24;  Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  28. 

To  Avonmouth.— Colonian*,  White  Star-Dom'nion  Line,  Oct.  6;  Welshman*.  White 
Star-Dominion  I  tine,  Oct.  13;  Kastala,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  20;  Oxonian*,  Wliite 
Star-Dominion  I  jine,  Oct.  20;   Caledonian*,  Whjite  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Leader*,  Oct.  5;  Canad'an  Victor,  Oct.  19 — both 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Helmer  Morch,  Oct.  8;  Svonhild,  Oct.  20;  Gorm, 
Oct.  2") — all  of  the  Scandinavian-American  Line;   Hickman,  Sprague  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Belfast. — Marburn,  Oct.  11;  Marloch,  Oct.  18 — both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships. Ltd. 

To  Glasgow.— Saturnia*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct,  5;  Marburn*,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  11;  Cassandra*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  12;  Marloch*,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  Oct.  18:   Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  19. 

To  Hamburg.— West  Campgaw,  Rogers  ife  Webb,  Oct.  6;  Porsanger,  Intercontinental 
Transports;  Ltd.,  Oct.  10;  Brecon,  Canad:an  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct,  13;  Hoerda, 
Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct,  21. 

To  Havre.— Hastings  County,  Oct.  7;  Essex  County,  Oct.  28— both  of  the  Intercon- 
tinental Transports,  Ltd. 

To  Hull.— Cornish  Point.  Furness  Line,  late  October. 

To  Liverpool.— Monti aurier*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  5;  Corinaldo*, 
Cunard  Line,  Oct.  5:  Colonian,  White  Star-Dom'nion  Line,  Oct.  6;  Mohtclare*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd..  Oct.  12;  LakonM.  Cunard  Line,  Oct,  12;  Doric*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Oct.  13;  Montcalm*.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct,  19;  Coracero*, 
Cunard  Line,  Oct.  19;  Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  I^ne,  Oct.  20;  Regina*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Oct.  27.  . 

To  London.— Andania*,  Cunard  Line,  Oct,  6;  Canadian  Conqueror*,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  10;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  13; 
Verdulia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  13;  Grey  County.  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19; 
Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct,  20;  Antonia*,  Cunard  Line,  Oct,  20; 
Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct,  24;  V;irgil;a,  Cunard  Line, 
Oct,  27;  Bolinsbroke*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer*,  Manchester  Line,  Ltd.,  Oct,  4;  Manchester 
Corporation*.  Manchester  Line,  Ltd.,  Oct.  11;  Manchester  Regiment*,  Manchester  Line, 
Ltd..  Oct.  18. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairnavon,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London.— Andania*,  Oct.  6;  Antonia*,  Oct,  20— both 
of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line.   
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To  Rotterdam. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  10;  Hoerda,  Inter- 
continental Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  21. 

To  Southampton. — Melita*,  Canadian  Pac:fic  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  10;  Empress  of 
France*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  13;  Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Oct.  24. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown. — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Oct. 
13;  Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  18. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Austral ind,  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20. 

To  Wellington,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Challenger,  Oct.  2; 
Canadian  Miller,  Oct.  26 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. — Canadian  Challenger, 
Oct.  2;   Canadian  Miller,  Oct.  26 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  17. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Borden,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam* 
ships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  2;  Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  30. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  Oct.  3; 
Canadian  Runner,  Oct.  17 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  South  Africa. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Oct.  15;  Calgary,  Elder  Dempster 
&  Co.,  Oct.  15. 

To  South  America. — Halesius,  Oct.  20;  Hesperides,  Nov.  5 — both  of  the  Houston  Line. 
To  Levant,  Black  Sea,  India  and  Java  Ports. — A  ft  earner,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
during  September 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland*,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  29. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Oct.  1,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay. — Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Oct.  3. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Avon  mouth  .—Canadian  Winner,  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  20;  Cana- 
dian Seigneur,  Dec.  20 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Antwerp  and  Hamburg. — 
Loch  Katrine*,  Oct.  11;  Drechtdyk*,  Nov.  1;  Loch  Goil*,  Nov.  22;  Dintcldyk*  Dec.  15— 
all  of  the  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Southampton. — Nictheroyt,  late  October; 
Nebraska t,  late  November;  Narentat,  late  December— all  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff  (via  Panama  Route). — Candidate,  Harrison  Line. 
Oct.  8. 

To  Manchester— Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  I  .line,  Oct.  17;  Howick  Hall,  Isthmian  Line, 
Nov.  h 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— N  agara.  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Oct.  5;  Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  2. 

To  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Canadian  Traveller*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Oct.  15. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  9;  Tokiwa 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  3;  Empress  of  As  a,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  4; 
Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Achilles,  Oct.  11;  Philoctetes,  Oct.  27 
— ^both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 
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To  Vokoh  \m.\,  Komk.  Moji.  Shanghai  and  Daikkn.— Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 

Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kohe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Cebu,  P.I .— Philoctctcs,  Blue  Funnel 
Line,  Nov.  2;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Lane,  Nov.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobb,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Dairbn,  Manchuria.— 
Arizona  Maru.  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobb,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  YOKOHAMA,  Kohe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila.— Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kai-ha  Line,  Nov.  21. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara',  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Oct.  6;   Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Oct.  25;  Philoctetes,  Nov.  15 
— of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

Tb  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Iyo  Maru, 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Dec,  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon 
S  liaha  Line,  Oct.  16;  Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Grant,  Oct.  5; 
President  Madjson,  Oct.  17 — Admiral  Oriental  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru,  Nov.  3; 
K  kga  Maru,  Nov.  27 — both  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 


BRITISH  CONFECTIONERY 

I  during  the  last  forty  years  or  so  the  British  chocolate  and  confectionery 
trade  has  made  enormous  strides,  till  it  can  now  hold  its  own  with  those  countries 
possessing  a  longer  history  of  this  art,  such  as  France  and  Swtizerland,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 

Previous  to  this  period  the  British  conception  of  chocolate  and  confectionery 
consisted,  in  the  main,  of  hard  lumps  of  chocolate  of  somewhat  coarse  texture 
and  of  hard  lozenges,  aniseed  balls  and  sticky  boiled  goods  in  the  case  of  the 
latter.  In  a  word,  it  was  generally  known  as  a  "  lollipop  "  trade.  No  one  but 
the  ignorant  would  venture  to  describe  it  in  that  way  to-day. 

This  development  has  been  largely  brought  about  by,  firstly,  copious  supplies 
of  highly  refined  sugar,  and,  secondly,  by  a  keener  intelligence  and  striving  after 
artistic  effect  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  concerned. 

On  the  chocolate  side  of  the  industry  goods  are  to-day  being  turned  out  by 
the  British  makers  which  for  smoothness  and  texture  of  the  chocolate,  coupled 
with  the  character  and  delicate  flavouring  of  the  centres,  more  than  hold  their 
own  with  the  products  of  Switzerland  and  Holland.  On  the  confectionery  side 
the  products  of  Britain  arc  in  every  respect  equal,  both  in  artistry  of  design 
and  dietetic  qualities,  to  anything  produced  in  France  or  the  United  States. 
Even  in  caramels,  which  were  first  produced  in  the  last-named  country,  Britain 
competes  successfully  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  That  essentially  British  sweet- 
meat toffee  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  its  peaceful  penetration  has  not  been  welcomed. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address:   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  he  kept  supplied 
«itli  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  elf.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representative*  bj  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factor}  point,  f.o.h.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Co\ eminent  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  arc  using 
Bqptley's  Complete  PhraSe  code. 


CAN  UMAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

T.  W.  Cook.  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
QlUStt  No.  46,  Buonos  Aires,  Cable  Address, 
C'inadian. 

Australia 

1).  H  Rom.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Mt -Iliourn^.  Office — Stock  Exrhange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  BleaJraey,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branoo,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  \Y.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  c/o  H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hurcule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Loud  res  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

\V.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands   East    Indies,   and    Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       T.   Geddes  Grant,   911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addrest,  Sontums. 
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EXTENSION  COURSE  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  University  of  Toronto  have  very  kindly  consented,  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  hold  a  second  Extension  Course  in 
Export  Trade,  which  will  begin  in  the  latter  part  of  January  of  next  year.  This 
Extension  Course  will  more  or  less  follow  the  lines  of  the  first  one  which  was  held 
last  January. 

Full  details  will  be  announced  later.  The  academic  subjects  will  be  more  or 
less  the  same,  but  some  changes  will  be  made  in  the  practical  part  of  the  course. 
It  might  also  be  added  that  lectures  will  be  given  in  public  speaking.  Every 
ambitious  young  man  desires  to  be  able  to  express  himself  clearly,  forcefully, 
and  in  an  interesting  manner,  and  to  be  able  to  do  so  is  particularly  valuable 
for  those  who  hope  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  commercial  life  of  this 
country. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  course,  which  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association,  will  meet  with  the  fullest  support  from  Canadian  exporters. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  AUGUST,  1923 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  August,  1923,  shows  that  as  repre- 
sented in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $78,825,677  in  August, 
1923,  as  against  $67,354,750  in  August,  1922,  and  $65,147,301  in  August,  1921. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  August,  1923,  were  valued  at  $12,- 
945,459,  as  against  $12,351,408  in  August,  1922,  and  $7,897,695  in  August,  1921. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  August,  1923,  were  valued  at  $54,383,868, 
as  against  $43,602,267  in  August,  1922,  and  $46,063,817  in  August,  1921.  The 
total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  August,  1923,  were  valued  at  $392,- 
979,117  as  against  $303,597,326  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and 
$319,009,763  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July,  1921. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  August, 
1923,  was  $80,021,409,  as  against  $73,386,199  in  August,  1922,  and  $61,485,993  in 
August,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $25,033,604 
in  August,  1923,  as  compared  with  $29,932,623  in  August,  1922,  and  $23,501,013 
in  August,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $36,767,444  in 
August,  1923,  as  against  $31,687,524  in  August,  1922,  and  $24,169,908  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1921.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian 
produce  during  the  twelve  months  ending  August,  1923,  was  $1,001,037,574,  as 
against  $779,467,399  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,012,187,163 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  August,  1921. 

The  month's  returns  show  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $1,195,732,  the 
returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of  $109,146,539. 
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11,922,755 
8,097,186 
66,304 
2,944,227 
454,054 
1,161,671 
80,336 
162,708 
144,363 

25,033,604 
29,932,623 
23,501,013 

125,262 
44,476 
105 , 886 

1 

H 

14,759,280 
3,627,843 

15,290,784 
3,545,784 

16,935,517 
3,276,827 

15,197,990 
1,879,026 
4,312,626 

78,825,677 
67,354,750 
65,147,301 

Total 
Exports 

23,943,061 
14,177,445 
744,136 
26,301,638 
4,510,421 
5,453,877 
2,306,239 
1,150,636 
1,433,956 

111 

m 

1,308,627 
1,100,220 
877,005 

Main  Groups 

Imports  for  Consumption 

Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products  

Animal  Products  

Fibres  and  Textile  Products  

Total  Imports,  1923  

1922  

1921  

Exports  (Canadian  Produce) 

1922  

1921  

Exports  (Foreign  Produce) 
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PROGRESS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Subjoined  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Wilgress,  the  result  of 
personal  observation  during  a  visit  to  that  country  just  concluded.  The  others, 
which  will  deal  with  Finance;  Agriculture;  Transport;  Industry  and  Trade, 
will  be  published  in  succeeding  issues.] 

I.  Introductory 

Hamburg,  September  3,  1923. — Great  interest  attaches  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  towards  economic  recovery  in  Soviet 
Russia.  For  Canadians  this  question  is  of  considerable  importance  as  Russia 
formerly  exported  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  which  Canada 
also  supplies.  The  potentialities  of  the  Russian  market  for  manufactured  goods 
are  also  of  great  importance  to  Canadian  exporters.  There  are  probably  few 
countries  in  which  developments  are  more  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  follow  than 
in  Soviet  Russia.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  to  obtain  accurate  and  complete 
information  regarding  the  restoration  of  Russian  trade  and  industries. 

In  1921  the  writer  visited  Soviet  Russia  shortly  after  the  introduction  of 
the  New  Economic  Policy,  and  reports  on  the  then  prevailing  situation  were 
published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  Nos.  928  and  930.  A  second 
visit  during  July  and  August  of  this  year  has  enabled  a  comparison  of  condi- 
tions to  be  made.  A  substantial  improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  general 
situation  and  it  was  evident  that  the  country  had  progressed  considerably  along 
the  road  towards  economic  recovery.  This  progress  is  tempered  by  the  financial 
difficulties  which  confront  all  branches  of  Russian  industry  and  by  the  absence 
of  foreign  capital  for  the  development  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
country. 

influence  of  the  new  economic  policy 

In  order  to  correctly  estimate  the  present  position  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  recent  improvement  in  the  Russian  economic  situation  has  been  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  in  192L 
During  the  period  1917  to  1921  the  Soviet  Government  endeavoured  to  reorganize 
the  economic  life  of  the  country  in  accordance  with  strict  communistic  prin- 
ciples. This  led  to  what  was  known  as  the  "  Single  Economic  Plan."  The 
whole  system  of  production  and  distribution  was  regulated  according  to  a  pro- 
gramme drawn  up  in  Moscow.  The  peasants  were  allowed  enough  produce  to 
feed  themselves  and  had  to  surrender  the  balance  to  the  State  through  forcible 
requisitions.  The  factories,  which  had  nearly  all  been  nationalized,  were  sup- 
posed to  produce  certain  kinds  and  quantities  of  articles  in  accordance  with 
the  State  production  plan.  Raw  materials  were  distributed  to  the  factories  by 
the  State.  Money  was  considered  unnecessary  and  did  not  enter  into  calcula- 
tion, although  it  was  found  impossible  to  entirely  dispense  with  its  use.  Food 
and  manufactured  goods  were  distributed  also  according  to  plan  on  the  ration 
system.  Workmen  received  these  rations  instead  of  wages.  State  services, 
including  public  utilities,  were  given  free.  The  banks  had  been  nationalized 
and  credit  facilities,  being  considered  superfluous,  no  longer  existed. 

This  system  had  almost  completely  broken  down  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  1921,  Russia  was  faced  with  a  total  collapse  of  the  economic  fabric  on  which 
the  State  rests.  It  was  then  that  Lenin,  at  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets 
held  in  March  of  that  year,  brought  forward  his  proposals  for  the  "  New 
Economic  Policy."    These  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  were 
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brought  into  operation  by  a  series  of  decrees  issued  throughout  the  spring  and 
Bummer  of  1921  and  since  then  further  enlarged. 

Under  the  "  New  Economic  Policy"  the  peasant  is  free  to  dispose  of  his 
surplus  produce  alter  payment  of  the  food  tax.  Factories  are  grouped  into 
State  trusts,  managed  by  boards  of  directors  and  conducted  on  strictly  coin- 
mereial  lines.  Certain  of  the  Less  profitable  factories  or  those  difficult  to 
Operate  have  been  handed  over  to  co-operative  or  private  initiative.  Pay- 
ment for  Bervices  rendered  has  been  reintroduced  and  money  is  once  more  the 

gnised  medium  of  exchange.    The  financial  policy  of  the  Government  is 

£  conducted  along  sound  lines.  Taxes  are  imposed  and  banks  and  credit 
facilities  have  been  re-established.  Scope  has  been  given  to  private  initiative 
to  participate  in  trade.  In  general  the  attempt  to  conduct  the  economic  life 
of  the  country  on  communistic  lines  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  system 
based  more  or  less  on  that  in  force  in  other  countries. 

The  results  of  the  "New  Economic  Policy"  have  been  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  general  conditions.  The  cities  and  towns  of  Russia  have  awakaned 
from  their  stupor  and  sprung  into  life  again.  The  individual  receives  wages 
and  is  free  to  purchase  what  he  wishes.  A  stable  unit  of  currency  has  been 
established.  Production  has  been  increased  and  there  is  no  more  any  lack  of 
\(hh\  or  essential  articles.  The  transport  services  are  again  working  efficiently. 
A  ureal  amount  of  reconstruction  work  is  being  undertaken.  In  other  words, 
Russia  is  now  hard  at  work. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF   PRESENT  POSITION 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  conditions  have  approached  the  pre-revolution 
standard.  In  spite  of  the  great  improvement  during  the  last  two  years,  the 
total  production  is  still  considered  below  that  of  before  the  war,  while  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  classes  is  also  lower.  The  agricultural  production  of 
Russia  is  now  only  a  little  over  half  that  of  1913,  while  the  industrial  output 
is  about  one-fifth,  and  the  number  of  factory  workers  approximately  one-half. 
Real  wages  are  a  little  more  than  half  those  received  before  the  war.  The 
traffic  on  the  railways  in  1922  was  less  than  one-fourth  that  in  1913  and  the 
foreign  trade  in  the  former  year  totalled  one-eighth  of  the  pre-war  trade  of 
Russia. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  present  position  arises  from  the  low  purchasing 
power  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  peasantry.  In  a  sense  the  position  is  the 
reverse  of  what  it  was  in  1921.  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  lack  of  food 
and  little  inducement  for  the  peasant  to  grow  more  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
manufactured  articles  for  which  he  could  exchange  his  surplus  produce.  There 
is  now  sufficient  food  to  satisfy  the  reduced  standard  of  living  of  the  people, 
but  owing  to  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  peasantry  there  is  an  insufficient 
demand  for  even  the  limited  output  of  the  State  industrial  trusts.  This  "  over- 
production "  of  manufactured  goods  is  due  chiefly  to  the  low  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  as  compared  with  those  of  industrial  products.  Thus  whereas 
before  the  wrar  one  poud  (36  pounds)  of  rye  was  equivalent  in  value  to  6 
arshines  (1  arshine  =  2  feet  4  inches)  of  cotton  cloth,  a  poud  of  grain  will 
now  purchase  less  than  3  arshines  of  cloth.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  low  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  in  comparison  with  those  of  industrial  products  that 
the  Government  wishes  to  encourage  the  export  of  grain  from  Russia. 

An  inquiry  into  the  present  economic  situation  in  Russia  therefore  gives 
the  impression  of  an  impoverished  country  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  a  great  catastrophe.  After  his  visit  of  two  years  ago,  the  writer  was  forced 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Russia  was  capable  of  rapid  recovery,  but  only 
with  the  aid  of  foreign  capital  and  experience.    The  same  may  be  said  to  hold 
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true  today,  and  as  the  Soviet  Government  has  not  been  very  successful  in 
soliciting  the  assistance  of  foreign  capital  in  the  restoration  of  the  country, 
progress  has  not  been  rapid.  Finance  is  indeed  the  crux  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Russia.  Lack  of  working  capital  hampers  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  country,  while  the  inability  to  purchase  essential  equipment  is  restrict- 
ing all  branches  of  Russian  industry.  The  future  progress  of  Russia  would 
therefore  appear  to  depend  largely  upon  the  success  attending  the  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  attract  foreign  capital  into  the  country.  This  pre- 
supposes a  marked  change  in  the  present  policy  of  the  Government. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 

The  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  Russia  have  also  undergone  a 
great  change  in  the  last  two  years.  In  1921  the  import  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  satisfy  the  urgent  needs  of  the  country.  Purchases  abroad  were 
therefore  largely  confined  to  foodstuffs,  seed  grain,  coal,  locomotives  and  other 
railway  equipment,  clothing,  boots,  drugs  and  chemicals,  agricultural  machinery 
and  industrial  equipment.  There  is  now  no  need  to  import  food.  The  urgent 
needs  of  the  population  for  clothing,  boots,  and  other  necessities  have  been 
satisfied.  The  railway  services  are  able  to  manage  without  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  further  locomotives  or  other  railway  material  from  abroad.  Owing 
to  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  peasantry  there  is  little  demand  for  imported 
agricultural  implements  and  machines.  The  import  requirements  of  Russia 
are  therefore  now  largely  comprised  of  such  articles  as  tea,  coal,  rubber, 
chemicals,  raw  materials  for  industry  and  productive  machinery,  including 
electrical  equipment.  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  restrict  imports  as 
far  as  possible  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  trade.  The  importation  of 
luxuries  or  of  those  goods  which  can  be  supplied  in  Russia  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. The  further  development  of  the  Russian  market  for  manufactured 
goods  therefore  depends  largely  upon  the  expansion  of  exports  from  Russia 
and  an  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  still  maintains  its  monopoly  of  foreign 
trade.  Imports  and  exports  are  handled  through  the  organs  of  the  Commis- 
sariat for  Foreign  Trade.  In  some  cases  the  Commissariat  participates  in 
mixed  companies  for  foreign  trade  formed  by  private  capital.  Trading  conces- 
sions have  also  been  granted  to  foreign  firms,  the  basis  of  these  concessions 
usually  being  that  goods  will  be  exported  to  a  total  value  equal  to  that  of  the 
goods  imported. 

UNION  OF  SOCIALIST  SOVIET  REPUBLICS 

An  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  Soviet  Russia. 
On  July  6,  1923,  a  Treaty  of  Union  was  ratified  whereby  the  Russian  Socialist 
Federal  Soviet  Republic,  the  Ukrainian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic,  the  White  Rus- 
sian Socialist  Soviet  Republic,  and  the  Transcaucasian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet 
Republic  have  become  formally  united  into  one  Federal  State,  known  as  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics.  This  union  has  drawn  still  closer  the 
bonds  uniting  the  various  republics.  The  Commissariats  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  Foreign  Trade,  Transport  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
at  Moscow  are  to  have  jurisdiction  throughout  the  Union.  The  Supreme 
Economic  Council,,  the  Commissariats  for  Food,  Labour  and  Finance,  and  the 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Inspection  are  to  work  through  the  similar  depart- 
ments of  the  respective  republics.  The  Union  is  also  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
such  matters  as  general  legislation,  State  finance,  credit  and  currency  systems, 
weights  and  measures,  etc.   An  interesting  clause  is  that  any  republic  may  with- 
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draw  from  the  Union  at  will.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Anglo-Russian 
Trade  Agreement,  to  which  Canada  subscribed  last  year,  applies  only  to  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

The  following  tabic  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the  various  com- 
poncnt  parts  ot  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics: — 

Area  in  sq.  miles  Population 

Hussion  Bocialfel  Fedeiftl  Sovtel  Republic                                6,771,060  98,680,221 

Ukrainian  Sooialisl  Soviet  Republic                                             172,760  26,001,802 

White  Russian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic                                         23,060  1,634,223 

Transcniu-H.smi  Socialist   1  rdonil   Soviet    Republic   74,240  5,683,767 

Ttota]   7,041,120  132,000,013 


The  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  includes  the  Bashkir, 
Tartar,  Karelian,  Kirghiz,  Mountain,  Dagestan,  Turkestan,  Crimean  and 
Yakutsk  autonomous  republics,  and  the  German  Commune,  Chuvash,  Kal- 
meitz,  Man,  Votiak  and  Zhiryuan  autonomous  areas.  The  Transcaucasian 
Federation  oomprises  the  autonomous  republics  of  Azerbaijan,  Georgia  and 
Armenia.  The  Par  Eastern  Republic  of  Chita  has  now  been  incorporated  in 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  so  that  the  territory  of  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  extends  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  SITUATION 

The  present  situation  in  Soviet  Russia  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 
(1)  A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years  in 
general  conditions;  (2)  there  is  no  real  shortage  of  food  and  essential  articles 
at  the  present  time;  (3)  the  transport  services  are  able  to  cope  with  the  limited 
amount  of  traffic  offering;  (4)  there  has  been  an  increase  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  production;  (5)  as  a  result  of  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  there  is  a  restricted  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  State  industrial  trusts; 
(6)  sound  principles  of  finance  have  been  adopted;  (7)  the  deficits  from  rail- 
ways and  State  enterprises  and  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  country 
prevent  the  balancing  of  State  revenue  and  expenditure;  (8)  the  improvement 
in  general  conditions  is  largely  due  to  the  scope  given  to  individual  initiative 
under  the  "New  Economic  Policy";  (9)  the  necessary  conditions  have  not 
yet  been  re-established  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  on  a  large  scale; 
(10)  the  further  development  of  the  country  is  hampered  through  financial 
considerations  and  the  lack  of  capital;  (11)  the  Russian  market  for  imported 
manufactured  goods  is  at  present  chiefly  confined  to  raw  materials  and  pro- 
ductive machinery;  (12)  the  market  for  general  merchandise  is  restricted 
through  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  population  and  the  slow  developments 
of  exports. 


CATALOGUES  FOR  JAPAN 

In  the  recent  disaster  in  Japan  the  office  and  records  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama  were  completely  destroyed.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Bryan  has  cabled  urgently  requesting  all  Canadian  firms  interested  in  trade 
with  Japan  to  forward  catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  immediately.  His  address 
for  the  present,  it  should  be  noted,  is  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Japan. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Hamburg,  September  14,  1923. — Financial  and  currency  conditions  in  Ger- 
many have  been  becoming  progressively  more  chaotic.  The  rapid  fall  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  mark  has  resulted  in  periodic  stringencies  of  currency,  which 
have  thrown  the  banking  system  and  business  of  the  country  into  confusion. 
There  has  been  a  general  reversion  to  a  gold  basis  with  the  consequence  that  prices 
and  the  cost  of  living  are  tending  to  approximate  or  even  exceed  the  world  level. 
The  export  of  German  manufactured  goods  is  declining  and  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  unemployment.  Imports  are  still  fairly  well  maintained,  especially 
of  essential  foodstuffs.  Labour  troubles  have  been  avoided  by  rapid  adjustments 
of  wages  to  prices,  so  that  German  industry  may  now  be  said  to  derive  little 
advantage  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  except  in  so  far  as  fixed  capital 
charges  have  been  practically  wiped  out.  The  general  impression  is  that  Ger- 
many must  at  last  readjust  the  finances  of  the  country  to  a  stable  basis,  even 
at  the  price  of  great  sacrifices. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION 

The  German  floating  debt  increased  twenty  times  during  the  month  of 
August  from  62,686,000  million  marks  on  July  31  to  1,235,067,000  million  marks 
on  August  31.  The  increase  in  the  dollar  exchange  rate  during  the  same  period 
was  ten  times  or  from  1,100,000  to  10,300,000  marks.  The  total  note  circulation 
of  the  Reichsbank  amounted  on  August  31  to  663,200,050  million  marks,  which 
is  over  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  notes  in  circulation  a  month  previously. 
The  total  gold  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank  amounted  on  August  31  to  510,- 
486,000  marks,  of  which  11,312,000  marks  were  deposited  in  central  banks 
outside  Germany.  The  gold  reserve  decreased  85,865,000  marks  during  the 
month  of  August,  most  of  the  decrease  being  in  the  amount  of  gold  deposited 
abroad.  The  gold  value  of  the  total  note  circulation  of  the  Reichsbank  on 
August  31  was  equivalent  at  the  rate  of  exchange  current  on  that  date  to 
$64,388,355,  which  is  a  little  over  half  the  value  of  the  gold  reserve. 

FINANCIAL  REFORM 

Measures  for  the  reformation  of  the  currency  are  being  considered  by  the 
Currency  Committee  of  the  Economic  Council.  Favour  is  now  given  to  the 
issue  of  new  notes  based  on  gold  and  secured  by  the  gold  reserve  of  the 
Reichsbank  and  a  fund  of  foreign  currency,  which  would  be  increased  if 
necessary  by  foreign  loans  based  on  mortgages  of  real  property.  Paper  marks 
would  be  exchangeable  for  gold  mark  notes  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange, 
It  appears  that  the  notes  are  to  be  issued  by  a  new  bank  of  issue  in  organic 
connection  with  the  Reichsbank.  Dr.  Helfferich  has  suggested  the  issue  of 
"  rye  "  mark  notes  secured  by  rye  bonds  and  this  proposal  has  the  support  of 
the  agrarians,  but  general  opinion  seems  to  be  tending  towards  the  creation 
of  a  new  gold  issue  somewhat  along  the  lines  adopted  in  Russia. 

Regulations  have  been  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  of  foreign 
currency.  An  Exchange  Commissioner  has  been  appointed,  and  in  order  to 
give  this  commissioner  the  right  of  search  and  of  confiscation  the  articles  in  the 
Constitution,  guaranteeing  the  inviolability  of  private  dwellings  and  of  the  postal 
services  against  search  and  of  private  property  against  expropriation,  have 
been  suspended.  The  commissioner  is  empowered  to  compel  the  surrender  of 
foreign  currency  in  return  for  gold  loan,  except  in  cases  where  the  foreign  cur- 
rency is  used  for  essential  commercial  purposes  or  for  liquidating  foreign 
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credits.  Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  for  false  declarations  and  other  infringe- 
ments of  the  order.  The  commissioner  also  has  the  authority  to  limit  exchange 
dealings  to  certain  banking  institutions.  The  measures  of  tax  reform  insti- 
tuted when  the  Stressemann  Government  first  came  into  power  are  being 
energetically  enforced.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  tax  collection  machinery.  Drastic  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  the 
collection  of  the  new  taxes  imposed  and  in  some  cases  heavy  penalties  have 
been  inflicted.  That  these  measures  are  of  little  avail  has  been  shown  above 
by  the  great  increase  in  the  Boating  debt  and  note  circulation  during  August. 

COST  OF  LIVING  AND  WAGES 

The  index  number  of  the  Frankfurter  Zcitang  for  the  wholesale  prices  of 
08  leading  commodities  on  August  31  was  3,063,358  times  that  of  1914,  whereas 
the  index  for  the  dollar  rate  on  that  date  was  3,095,238  times  the  gold  parity. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  the  index  number  was  283,599,  so  that  the  rise  of 
prices  during  the  month  was  more  than  tenfold  or  practically  equivalent  to  the 
increase  in  the  dollar  exchange  rate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  official  index  number  by  groups  of  com- 
modities for  the  week  ending  August  31,  converted  into  gold  marks  on  the  basis 
of  the  dollar  rate,  100  being  the  index  number  for  the  year  of  1913: — 


1.  Coal,  iron,  metals,  fuel  ajid  oil  ".   163 

2.  Textiles   175 

3.  Skuis,  leather  and  rubber   81 

4.  Grain,  flour,  potatoes  and  fertilizers   67 

5-  Meat,  fish,  fats,  milk  and  sugar   67 

General  index   115 


Wages  are  now  almost  universally  based  on  the  official  cost  of  living  index, 
which  is  issued  on  Wednesday.  The  wages  for  the  week  are  paid  on  the  basis 
of  this  index,  but  owing  to  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  mark  and  the  rise  of 
prices  the  working  classes  are  still  in  a  bad  position  as  the  money  they  receive 
on  the  Saturday  often  does  not  suffice  to  see  them  through  the  week.  The  efforts 
to  obtain  gold  mark  wages  are  therefore  being  continued,  but  have  been  attended 
with  success  in  only  a  limited  number  of  trades.  The  supplying  of  employees 
with  provisions  in  kind  is  being  more  generally  adopted. 

Prices  are  now  being  everywhere  adjusted  to  the  gold  mark  basis,  and  in 
the  retail  trade  it  is  frequent  for  prices  to  be  changed  several  times  a  day  in 
accordance  with  the  depreciation  of  the  exchange.  The  usual  method  is  for 
goods  to  have  basic  prices,  which  are  converted  into  paper  marks  by  means  of 
a  multiplicator  which  varies  with  the  dollar  exchange.  In  the  wholesale  trade 
quotations  are  usually  in  gold  marks,  and  conversion  into  paper  marks  is  arrived 
at  by  multiplying  by  the  current  dollar  rate  and  dividing  by  4.20.  Certain 
trades  continue  to  have  basic  prices  with  a  daily  multiplicator. 

POSITION  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  general  position  is  growing  worse.  Food  is  scarce  in  the  towns  because 
the  farmers  are  disinclined  to  sell  for  paper  marks.  Labour  is  restless  and 
unemployment  and  short  time  is  increasing.  Industry  is  faced  with  a  falling 
demand  as  the  prices  for  German  products  tend  to  approach  or  exceed  the 
world  level.  The  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs  recently  pointed  out  that 
exports  have  declined  from  614,000,000  gold  marks  in  May  and  380,000,000 
gold  marks  in  June  to  105,000,000  gold  marks  in  July.   Many  trades  and  indus- 
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tries  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  new  taxes,  which  in  certain  cases  are  said  to 
exceed  profits  for  the  year.  The  business  tax  based  on  the  wages  of  employees 
is  leading  to  an  increase  of  unemployment.  The  situation  is  worst  in  the 
textile  industry,  although  the  hosiery  factories  are  still  busy  with  export  orders. 
Inquiries  and  orders  in  the  light  metal  and  machinery  industry  are  decreasing. 
Most  of  the  rubber  factories  are  working  only  certain  days  of  the  week.  The 
new  tax  on  motor  cars  has  hit  the  rubber  industry,  as  well  as  the  motor  car 
industry  itself.  Shortage  of  working  capital  continues  to  be  pronounced,  and 
with  increasing  wages  and  taxes,  combined  with  declining  home  demand  and 
the  falling  off  of  export  orders,  the  position  in  many  industries  is  serious. 


With  the  rapid  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark,  the  import  of  many 
articles  is  stagnant.  Few  orders  for  foreign  coal  have  been  recently  placed, 
and  the  coal  now  being  received  is  under  contracts  concluded  some  months  ago. 
There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  such 
as  cotton,  rubber,  copper,  asbestos,  etc.  Essential  foodstuffs,  especially  those 
of  a  cheap  nature,  continue  to  be  in  demand  and  imports  are  maintained.  Large 
quantities  of  corned  beef  are  being  purchased  abroad,  and  with  the  liquidation 
of  old  stocks  Germany  has  again  commenced  to  import  condensed  milk.  Any 
revival  of  import  trade  can  only  be  expected  with  currency  stabilization  and 
improved  industrial  outlook. 


The  Leipzig  Autumn  Fair  was  held  from  August  26  to  September  1,  and, 
compared  with  previous  fairs,  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  a  failure. 
The  number  of  exhibitors  was  about  the  same,  14,000,  but  foreign  visitors  were 
considerably  fewer  and  the  amount  of  business  done  was  comparatively  small. 
For  the  home  trade  the  most  orders  were  for  boots  and  shoes  and  textile 
articles  of  everyday  use,  with  no  demand  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  luxuries. 
Business  for  structural  and  building  materials  was  quiet.  Export  orders  for 
toys,  ornamental  metal  goods  and  paper  were  numerous,  but  for  other  lines 
much  below  average,  especially  in  the  porcelain  section.  Prices  were  univers- 
ally quoted  in  gold  marks.  For  the  first  time  since  the  armistice  German  prices 
were  found  to  be  higher  in  many  lines  than  the  prices  of  Czecho-Slovak  and 
other  foreign  manufacturers  exhibiting  at  the  fair. 


A  review  of  the  official  reports  on  the  cereal  crops  of  Germany,  published 
in  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  gives  the  following  average  estimates  per 
acre  for  this  year  as  compared  with  1922,  the  returns  for  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  not  yet  being  available  are  not  included: — 


IMPORT  TRADE 


LEIPZIG  AUTUMN  FAIR 


HARVEST   IN  GERMANY 


1922  1923 
Bushpls  per      Bushels  per 
Acre  Acre 


Winter  wheat  . 
Summer  wheat 
Winter  rye  . . 


20.3  28.3 

21.5  27.3 

20.5  26.4 

15.3  19.7 


Summer  rye 


Winter  barley  , 
Summer  barley 
Oats  


  o«.o 

24.3  33.6 
33.8  46.6 


37.8 


On  the  basis  of  the  above  returns  per  acre  and  the  figures  of  the  areas 
under  cultivation,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  following  estimates  of  the  cereal 
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crops  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  exclusive  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  for  this 
year,  the  figures  for  1922  being  also  given  for  the  purposes  of  comparison: — 


1922  1923  Percentage 

Bushels  Bushels  of  Increase 

Winter  wheat   58,003,925  86,968,262  49.9 

Summer  wlu-at   9,674,008  14,290,640  47.7 

Wirt*  rye   199.676,773  26S.G72.831  34.6 

Summer  rye   2,418,271  4,054,085  67.6 


Although  the  above  is  only  a  preliminary  estimate,  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  not  differ  greatly  from  the  final  returns  (which  will  be  available  in  Novem- 
ber! of  the  quantity  of  cereals  threshed.  It  is  seen  that  the  yield  of  this  year's 
harvest  has  been  considerably  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  which,  however, 
was  a  bad  harvest  year.  Moreover,  the  area  under  cultivation  for  cereals  is 
this  year  about  5-9  per  cent  greater  than  in  1922. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the  above  returns  were  compiled, 
the  harvest  had  been  gathered  throughout  those  districts  in  Germany  which 
had  experienced  a  dry  summer,  with  the  exception  of  small  quantities  of 
summer  wheat,  summer  barley  and  oats.  On  the  other  hand,  throughout 
Northern  Germany  a  considerable  amount  of  winter  grain,  in  addition  to  a 
large  part  of  the  summer  crops,  was  still  standing  in  the  fields  at  the  end  of 
August.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  wet  unsettled  weather,  which  pre- 
vailed since  the  third  week  of  July.  This  has  made  it  difficult  to  judge  the 
yield  of  grain,  although  the  quanaity  of  straw  per  acre  will  be  high.  The 
quality  of  the  grain  has  greatly  suffered  through  the  prevalence  of  wet  weather. 
The  harvest  may  be  summarized  as  considerably  better  than  last  year  and  as 
a  good  average  harvest. 

FLOUR  TRADE 

The  good  harvest  throughout  Northern  and  Central  Europe  will  restrict 
the  demand  for  North  American  flour  during  the  coming  season  and  the  total 
imports  are  likely  to  be  reduced.  Owing  to  the  wet  weather  prevalent  through- 
out Northern  Europe,  the  quality  of  the  grain  will  be  poor  and  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  strong  flours  for  mixing  purposes.  This  should  result  in  Cana- 
dian flour  being  in  relatively  good  demand  in  spite  of  the  reduced  imports  of 
foreign  flours. 

The  Hamburg  flour  trade  has  been  prejudicially  affected  by  the  restrictions 
recently  imposed  on  the  importation  of  flour  into  Czecho-Slovakia,  which  has 
been  the  principal  market  for  flour  arriving  at  Hamburg.  The  agricultural 
mt  (  rests  have  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Government  to  restrict  the  flour 
imports  to  certain  specified  quantities,  and  for  the  months  of  September  and 
October  the  total  amount  of  flour  which  can  be  imported  into  Czecho-Slovakia 
has  been  fixed  at  7,500  tons.  Of  this  total,  3,000  tons  have  already  been  allotted 
to  France.  During  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the  total  imports  of  flour 
into  Czecho-Slovakia  amounted  to  48,083  metric  tons,  of  which  France  supplied 
only  4,455  tons.  The  allotment  of  so  large  a  quota  to  the  latter  country  under 
the  new  restriction  regulation  therefore  appears  to  prejudice  the  sales  of  Cana- 
dian flour,  the  demand  for  which  has  been  increasing  in  Czecho-Slovakia  on 
account  of  its  superior  strength. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

A  shortage  of  milk  and  the  liquidation  of  available  stocks  is  leading  to  a 
renewed  demand  in  Germany  for  imported  condensed  milk,  the  market  for 
which  has  been  stagnant  throughout  the  summer.  The  greatest  demand  is  for 
unsweetened  condensed  milk,  and  the  prices  for  brands  already  introduced  on 
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the  market  range  from  $5.10  to  $5.25  per  case  of  forty-eight  16-ounce  tins. 
The  total  quantity  disposed  of  last  year  was  about  120,000  cases.  Up  to  the 
end  of  August  prices  had  been  under  $5  per  case,  which  being  less  than  the 
New  York  prices  had  precluded  importation.  Canadian  exporters  of  condensed 
milk  desirous  of  introducing  their  brands  on  to  the  market  should  communicate 
with  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  as  it  is 
important  that  they  should  work  only  through  reliable  firms. 

THE  FLOUR  REQUIREMENTS  OF  HAITI 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  September  5,  1923. — Flour  is  the  chief  cereal  of  Haiti, 
and  its  limited  import  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  primitive  economic  develop- 
ment of  that  republic.  For  the  year  ending  September,  1922,  Haitian  imports 
of  wheat  flour  amounted  to  32,723,263  French  pounds,  or  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  170,000  sacks  of  196  English  pounds.  This  import  was  all 
that  a  nation  of  2,000,000  inhabitants  could  afford;  it  represented  about  one- 
quarter  the  per  capita  consumption  of  Jamaica,  a  colony  that  is  not  conspicu- 
ously prosperous,  and  which  has  a  tremendous  variety  of  natural  foodstuffs  which 
Haiti  lacks.  In  1920,  Haitian  imports  of  flour  rose  to  over  300,000  sacks,  and 
given  the  necessary  purchasing  power,  fully  double  this  latter  volume  would  be 
needed  to  supply  the  population  adequately. 

GENERAL 

Two  unique  local  conditions  besides  poverty  have  retarded  the  introduction 
and  general  distribution  of  flour  throughout  the  Haitian  republic.  From  its 
beginnings  Haiti  has  had  no  single  distribution  centre.  Her  commerce  is  divided 
between  ten  ports  of  first  importance,  and  until  the  last  few  years  land  com- 
munications did  not  exist  between  any  of  these  ports.  As  a  result,  each  port 
distributed  to  a  small  contiguous  area,  and  the  interior  proper  (that  is,  the  land 
area  that  is  not  within  twenty  miles  of  the  sea,  and  which  supports  1,650,000 
out  of  a  total  population  of  slightly  over  2,000,000)  was  without  any  distributory 
facilities  for  bulk  goods  such  as  flour.  A  second  factor  in  restricting  the  intro- 
duction of  cereals  lay  in  a  peculiar  Haitian  law  which  only  permitted  the  first- 
sale  of  Haitian  coffee  to  be  made  to  Haitian  nationals.  As  the  large  merchants 
of  the  seacoast  were  almost  invariably  foreigners,  a  distinct  class  of  small  entre- 
preneurs or  middlemen  developed  who  collected  coffee  to  sell  to  these  merchants 
in  the  ports.  These  middlemen,  however,  never  approached  the  dignity  of 
traders,  and  therefore  were  no  particular  factor  in  the  commerce  of  the  country; 
hence  the  interior  of  Haiti  has  remained  as  something  of  a  lost  land  throughout 
the  years,  and  it  is  only  with  the  American  occupation  and  the  opening  of  roads 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  being  brought  into  touch  with  imported 
commodities. 

DISTRIBUTION 

In  each  of  Haiti's  dozen  ports  one  or  two  large  merchant  houses  have  held 
the  flour  trade  and  probably  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  Competition  between 
rival  flours  has  never  played  much  part  in  Haitian  sales.  The  first  requirement 
of  this  republic  has  been  a  cheap  flour;  the  second,  that  the  shipper  should  know 
how  to  ship  and  when  to  ship  to  any  of  the  dozen  ports.  Flour  routing  to  Haiti 
was  and  is  something  of  an  art;  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  ship  on  a  week's 
notice  for  Jeremie  or  Port  aux  Paix,  or  Miragoane.  In  addition,  in  the  Haitian 
tariff  there  are  numerous  taxes,  surtaxes,  recisions  and  exceptions.    It  contains 
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one  oi  the  most  elaborate  system  of  fines  in  the  world,  and  the  merchant  whose 
documents  are  out  of  order  is  faced  with  great  trouble.  Therefore  these  mer- 
!l of  a  <lo  <n  ports  preferred  to  seek  a  source  of  supply  that  could  be 
instructed  and  would  stick  to  their  instructions;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  flour 
trade  was  handled  by  a  group  of  merchant  houses  in  New  York  whose  long 
experience  minimised  mistakes  and  ensured  fairly  regular  and  satisfactory 
deliveries. 

Finally,  however,  one  or  two  American  millers  appointed  their  own  repre- 
sentative- in  Haiti.  Under  aggressive  representation  a  very  large  share  of  the 
entire  flour  trade  of  Haiti  passed  to  a  single  mill,  the  Stanard  Tilton  Milling 
1  »0.  of  St.  Louis,  a  null  of  about  5,000  barrels  daily  capacity.  The  same  brand 
was  supplied  to  all  merchants,  overriding  commissions  were  allowed  to  a  handful 
of  the  first-rank  houses,  and  this  mill  became  almost  as  predominant  in  Haiti 
a-  the  Washburn-Crosby  Co.  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

THE   PROBLEM  OF  INTRODUCING  NEW  FLOURS 

T  i  re  are  a  number  of  factors  that  make  the  introduction  of  a  new  flour 
into  Haiti  somewhat  difficult. 

In  the  first,  place,  quality  dots  not  play  any  considerable  part  in  placing 
flour  at  present.  During  the  recent  visit,  no  merchant  was  discovered  who  was 
impressed  by  the  possibility  of  obtaining  better  flour.  Further,  the  brand  is 
such  a  predominant  factor  in  sales  that  no  merchant  was  discovered  who  wished 
other  than  the  "  Coq  "  brand.  (There  are  a  half  dozen  firms  in  Haiti  marketing 
flour  under  this  symbol,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Canadian  firms  entering 
this  field  would  have  to  adopt  some  similar  insignia;  one  Canadian  mill  now  in 
the  field  is  selling  "  Parraquct  "  flour).  Finally,  the  important  merchant  houses, 
remembering  other  experiences  with  shippers  attempting  Haiti  for  the  first  time, 
are  rather  loath  to  exchange  old  and  satisfactory  connections  for  untried  flours 
which  may  yield  them  no  better  return  than  their  present  supplies,  and  tyro 
shippers  who  conceivably  may  blunder,  and  cause  endless  inconvenience. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  factors  which  make  the  entry  of  Canadian 
mills  into  the  Haitian  field  possible  at  present.  A  number  of  American  mills 
have  appointed  representatives  during  the  last  few  years,  and  they  have  been 
cutting  into  the  business  of  the  firm  above  referred  to,  and  of  the  second  in 
importance,  the  Hacker,  Jones  Jewel  Milling  Co.,  to  some  extent.  It  has  there- 
fore occurred  to  the  large  merchant  houses  that  it  might  be  advisable  for  them 
to  hold  representation  themselves.  As  a  second  consideration,  the  regulations 
requiring  the  original  purchase  of  coffee  from  the  gatherer  to  be  made  by  a 
itian  is  now  a  dead  letter,  and  the  large  exporters  of  coffee,  who  are  also  the 
lame  importers  of  flour,  are  in  a  position  to  trade  flour  and  other  foodstuffs  for 
coffee  instead  of  purchasing  as  in  the  past.  Therefore  these  merchant  houses 
are  seeing  the  advantages  of  having  their  own  flour,  under  their  own  marks, 
and  in  their  own  containers. 

REPRESENTATION 

In  considering  Haitian  representation,  the  following  conditions  affect  the 

situation:  — 

1  1  |  The  distribution  of  the  trade  is  over  twelve  ports,  and  no  merchant 
house  or  any  agent  in  Haiti  at  present  effectively  covers  all  of  these  ports. 

1 2)  A  handful  of  large  merchant  houses  are  excellent  accounts;  85  per  cent 
of  all  other  distributors  are  indeterminate  financially. 

(3)  The  flour  trade  of  the  future  will  be  largely  in  the  interior,  and  the 
export  houses  who  purchase  coffee  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  place  flour 
and  to  pay  for  it. 
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(4)  At  present  the  good  accounts  all  purchase  outright;  they  are  satisfied 
with  their  connections,  who  are  competent  to  deliver  satisfactorily ;  any  proposal 
for  the  replacing  of  these  satisfactory  connections  must  embody  a  decidedly 
better  proposition  than  his  present  connection  affords. 

It  would  therefore  appear: — 

(1)  That  flour  representation  in  Haiti  should  not  be  entrusted  to  a  broker 
at  present,  but  that  flour  should  be  placed  through  perhaps  a  dozen  merchant 
houses  of  unimpeachable  standing,  who  control  the  entire  trade. 

(2)  That  a  proposal  for  exclusive  representation  should  be  made  to  one  of 
these  large  merchant  houses.  Any  one  of  ten  accounts  will  give  any  Canadian 
mill  a  fair  share  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  republic,  with  scarcely  more  risk  than 
in  domestic  sales. 

(3)  Canadian  companies  should  offer  to  supply  an  exclusive  blend  and 
brand,  should  forward  samples,  basing  prices  on  30-60  days,  with  discount  for 
cash.  This  quotation  is  de  rigueur  in  Haiti,  even  though  a  buyer  might  prefer 
to  pay  cash  for  the  sake  of  the  discount.  Likewise,  arrangements  for  code  and 
regular  cabled  reports  should  be  made,  and  an  agreement  undertaken  by  the 
mill  to  sell  to  no  one  else  (supposing  the  arrangement  be  on  a  basis  of  direct 
sales) .  As  this  firm  is  a  merchant  house,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  would 
be  unwilling  to  purchase  exclusively  from  any  one  Canadian  mill,  but  this  does 
not  matter  very  much,  as  trade-mark  predominance  is  so  important  in  Haiti 
that  once  a  Canadian  brand  has  been  established,  it  would  be  difficult  to  divert 
the  trade  to  other  sources.  In  this  connection  Canadian  mills  entering  Haiti 
should  insist  upon  the  registration  of  the  mark  chosen. 

(4)  Canadian  mills  with  export  offices  in  New  York  are  particularly  well 
situated  to  attempt  business  in  Haiti,  as  at  present  no  direct  service  exists 
between  Canadian  ports  and  that  republic. 

(5)  As  no  merchants  cover  all  the  Haitian  outports,  they  have  no  objection 
to  being  restricted  to  the  areas  in  which  they  operate;  Canadian  millers  entering 
the  field  are  entitled  therefore  to  look  for  accounts  in  other  Haitian  outports 
without  overriding  commissions  to  their  chief  Haitian  representatives.  How- 
ever, it  would  probably  be  policy  to  supply  the  other  outports  with  a  different 
brand. 

(A  list  of  the  large  merchant  houses  of  Haiti,  together  with  considerable 
commercial  and  financial  information  upon  each,  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.) 

QUALITIES 

The  qualities  of  flour  consumed  in  Haiti  are  really  much  better  than  might 
be  expected  in  a  country  where  price  is  the  only  important  factor  in  sales.  The 
Stanard  Tilton  Milling  Co.  supply  a  fair  grade  of  flour,  probably  a  second  run 
flour  from  the  best  qualities  of  winter  wheat.  Top  patents  would  be  too  good 
for  Haiti,  but  second  patents  may  be  placed;  for  this  market,  however,  a  fancy 
clear,  finely  textured  and  very  white,  would  be  the  most  successful  general  use 
flour.  A  New  York  merchant  house  that  has  been  supplying  $100  000  worth  of 
flour  yearly  for  thirty  years  to  one  Haitian  merchant,  furnishes  two  qualities 
of  flour  with  a  40  cent  differential;  one  is  a  second  patent,  and  the  other  a  fancy 
clear.  For  the  very  extensive  hard  biscuit  trade  of  the  north  a  softer  flour  is 
perhaps  better,  but  for  the  leavened  loaf  which  predominates  in  the  south  a 
second  patent  is  the  quality  which  should  be  popularized. 

BLENDING 

The  baking  trade  is  so  limited  that  blending  is  negligible.  In  one  or  two 
of  the  towns  the  bakers  mix  hard  flours  and  soft  flours,  but  judging  by  the 
quality  of  Haitian  bread  the  experiment  is  in  no  sense  a  success.    The  upper 
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i  at  French  broad;  for  the  remainder  of  the  urban  trade  the  long  loaf  is 
likewise  popular.  In  the  large  square  loaves  one  almost  invariably  finds  lumps 
and  knot-  m  the  centre.  The  flat  hard  pilot  bread  which  is  flatteringly  known 
ae  "biscuit"  is  manufactured  from  unmixed  soft  flours,  but  from  their  casual 
quality  any  typo  of  Hour  would  serve  equally  well.  For  the  boiled  cornmeal 
Loaves,  a  soft  wheat  flour  is  generally  preferred.  At  present  about  70  per  cent 
of  Hour  imported  goes  into  leavened  bread,  about  20  per  cent  into  biscuits,  and 
the  remainder  in  boiled  loaves  and  unleavened  cakes  of  tortilla  type. 

PURCHASING  SEASONS 

The  mango  season  aftects  the  flour  trade  considerably  and  the  summer 
months  are  slack.  The  trade  picks  up  with  the  beginning  of  coffee  gathering 
and  is  at  its  best  during  the  northern  winter  months. 

CONTAINERS 

The  smaller  containers  are  bound  to  remain  in  demand  as  long  as  there 
art1  poor  interior  communications.  10/19-2  lb.  sacks  in  a  jute  oversack,  4/24^  lb. 
sacks  in  jute  oversacks,  and  2/49  sacks  in  jute  oversack,  are  in  general  use. 
One  merchant  obtained  his  supplies  in  6/20  lb.  sacks  in  jute  oversack,  but  this 
Was  an  odd  size.  In  the  southern  ports  some  98  lb.  sacks  may  be  placed,  but 
this  container  is  rather  large  for  the  bulk  of  the  trade  at  present. 

PRICES 

Canadian  prices  were  decidedly  in  line  during  the  writer's  visit  to  Haiti 
in  the  first  week  of  June.  The  predominant  American  mills  were  quoting  $8.15 
upon  196  pounds,  while  a  Canadian  flour  of  equal  and  probably  better  content 
Was  quoting  S7.80.  However,  the  old  difficulty  remained;  Canadian  smaller 
Braes  showed  a  differential  of  between  30  and  40  cents  as  compared  with  Ameri- 
can differentials  which  never  exceeded  20  cents.  As  the  demand  is  almost 
entirely  for  the  smaller  sizes,  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  advantage  was  lost. 

ADVERTISING 

If  Canadian  mills  will  undertake  to  assist  Haitian  merchants  in  advertis- 
ing their  flour,  it  probably  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  induce  these  merchants 
to  undertake  representation;  otherwise  it  will  be  very  difficult.  The  whole  task 
of  introducing  Canadian  flours  lies  in  inducing  each  merchant  to  desire  his  own 
brand  and  in  assisting  him  to  broadcast  that  brand  during  the  introductory 
period.  This  implies  advertising  effort  of  the  cheapest  and  most  direct  type. 
Trade  advertising  will  cut  no  figure  whatsoever.  The  caps  and. aprons  which 
some  mills  distribute  are  the  best  possible  value  in  this  field.  Newspaper  adver- 
tising is  unimportant,  nor  are  retail  fixtures  or  permanent  outdoor  advertising 
of  any  special  impact.  The  advertising  matter  must  go  direct  to  the  consumer. 
Paper  bags  for  use  in  small  parcel  sales  would  be  very  valuable.  Those  Cana- 
dians mills  who  issue  calendars  in  French  would  be  at  a  decided  advantage. 
T  e  Stanard  Tilton  Milling  Company  have  distributed  rather  remarkable 
calendars,  but  they  are  in  English.  However,  the  really  important  point  for 
advertising  emphasis  is  the  brand,  and  every  method  of  familiarizing  the  chosen 
mark  or  legend  will  bring  constantly  increasing  returns  as  the  quality  of  Cana- 
dian flours  become  known. 
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THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  BERMUDAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Subjoined  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
trade  in  the  Bermudas,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in  No. 
1024;  the  second  and  third,  on  Foodstuffs,  were  published  in  Nos.  1025  and 
1026.] 

Hardware 

There  are  six  hardware  importers  in  Bermuda,  all  of  excellent  standing. 
These  importers  carry  general  lines  of  building  materials,  builders'  hardware, 
domestic  hardware,  glassware,  cordage,  limited  amounts  of  ships'  chandlery, 
tools  and  implements,  and  miscellaneous  iron  and  steel  goods.  The  bicycle  trade 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  hardware  business.  These  hardware  firms 
do  not  stock  machinery,  machines,  metals  or  electrical  specialties.  They  pur- 
chase a  majority  of  their  supplies  by  indent,  much  of  the  business  going  to 
London  each  year,  since  the  easiest  way  to  obtain  small  quantities  of  the  many 
specialties  that  make  up  a  stock  of  ironmongery  is  to  allow  an  indent  agent  to 
do  the  purchasing  and  shipping.  Occasionally  hardware  travellers  arrive  from 
New  York,  and  these  travellers  generally  obtain  good  orders;  but  the  Ber- 
mudan  hardware  houses  really  rely  upon  indent  houses,  while  also  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  handful  of  wholesale  dealers  in  London  and  New  York,  and  they 
are  not  particularly  anxious  to  purchase  from  other  sources.  In  urging  pur- 
chases of  Canadian  hardware  and  kindred  lines,  the  writer  was  frequently 
informed  that  Canada  could  not  compete  with  the  larger  sources  of  supply  in 
any  lines  of  hardware;  a  mistake  which  arises  from  Bermuda's  long  business 
connections  with  the  Maritime  Provinces,  whose  merchants  have  never  developed 
this  trade. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

Bermuda's  agricultural  industry  is  an  example  of  the  triumph  of  geo- 
graphical position  over  scanty  natural  resources.  There  is  little  depth  of  soil 
in  Bermuda.  Arable  acreage  is  broken  up  into  small  allotments  by  strips  of 
furze  and  coral,  and  the  industry  is  therefore  restricted  to  individual  holdings 
and  operation.  In  addition,  it  has  been  found  that  British  stock  does  not  thrive 
under  the  restricted  opportunities  of  this  type  of  agriculture,  and  of  late  the 
industry  has  been  passing  into  the  hands  of  non-British  farmers,  of  which  the 
chief  class  are  the  Portuguese,  imported  from  the  Azores  at  Government 
expense.  The  latter  are  accustomed  to  rough  and  primitive  appliances,  and 
are  not  prone  to  invest  in  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  Neverthe- 
less, the  extraordinary  good  returns  from  Bermudan  crops  are  suggesting  more 
intense  methods  of  cultivation,  and  slowly  but  surely  agricultural  implements 
are  being  introduced.  Unfortunately  the  shallow  soil  requires  special  types  of 
machinery  which  differ  from  standard  Canadian  lines. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Hoes,  spades,  spuds,  rakes  and  weeders  are  sold  in  fair  quantities.  This 
trade  was  formerly  British,  but  when  the  tariff  upon  this  item  was  withdrawn 
the  trade  passed  to  America.  Sturdy  British  tools,  however,  are  still  well  liked, 
particularly  spades  and  shovels.  In  this  latter  line  Canada  is  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  compete. 

Practically  no  machetes  are  used  in  Bermuda,  a  fact  which  testifies  to  the 
preponderance  of  Caucasian  labour. 
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FENCING 

There  is  a  very  small  market  for  wire  fencing  and  barbed  wire  of  any 
type,  as  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  fencing  as  in  areas  which  support 
live  Btook  The  Portuguese  tanners  prefer  to  put  up  their  own  fences  of  stone 
and  wood  when  necessary. 

UatlCTJLTT  UAL  MACHINERY 

There  are  only  three  types  of  agricultural  machinery  in  general  use  in 
Bermuda.  These  are  ploughs,  potato  diggers,  and  potato  planters.  All  these 
machines  are  built  for  one-horse  equipment  and  therefore  light  types  are  neces- 
sary. A  special  shallow  draught  plough  is  turned  out  by  two  American  firms 
located  in  Syracuse  and  Batavia,  New  York,  and  these  command  the  market. 
The  potato  diggers  and  planters  are  built  for  hillside  use,  with  a  side  delivery. 
They  plant  at  24-inch  intervals.    No  other  machines  would  be  acceptable. 

Building  Materials 

Building  costs  in  Bermuda  make  for  permanence  in  construction,  and  a 
simple  and  cheap  local  commodity  serves  to  restrict  lumber  importations. 
Almost  every  building  is  constructed  of  coral  block,  a  porous  limestone  which 
makes  an  efficient  building  material  when  protected  from  the  weather  by  any 
non-porous  plaster  or  distemper.  It  follows  that  lumber  is  only  used  in  the 
construction  of  out-houses,  servants'  quarters  and  similar  subsidiary  buildings, 
for  partitions,  interior  trim,  and  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  for  outer 
sheathing.  Except  for  the  extremely  high  labour  costs  in  quarrying,  the  demand 
for  lumber  would  be  even  more  limited  than  at  present. 

LUMBER 

1920  1921  1922 

I'nited  Kingdom — 


Quantity  Ft.  ....  ....  39,844 

Ytek*  ..  :.  ..      .."'V*"..* ..  iWFyy't'A.  f/j'tl.-vJ',-r  %  mP*9*  •Js*p»t80iJf.&oq  lfg|| 

Canada — 

Quantity  Ft.  30,050  3,021  361,484 

Value   £  3,733  ....  £2,417 

United  States — 

Quantity  Ft.  7,025  912,167  1,285,752 

Value   £12,632  ....  £12,190 


The  lumber  requirements  of  Bermuda  run  to  about  2,000,000  feet  yearly, 
of  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  dressed  lumber.  There  is  no  schooner 
business  at  all,  sales  being  in  small  parcels  because  of  warehousing  costs.  The 
majority  of  contracts  for  Bermuda  are  let  in  New  York,  and  therefore  the 
lumber  is  purchased  in  that  centre.  Nevertheless,  Canada  has  obtained  a  con- 
siderable share  of  Bermuda's  requirements  in  the  past,  due  to  excellent  steam- 
ship services  and  the  fact  that  Canadian  prices  are  generally  competitive  with 
American  prices  in  this  commodity. 

In  the  West  Indies  there  is  a  particular  preference  for  pine  lumber,  but 
except  for  interior  trim,  this  preference  does  not  exist  in  Bermuda.  Both  spruce 
and  pitch  pine  are  employed  in  undressed  lumber,  but  the  Bermudan  demand 
is  chiefly  for  finished  lumber,  and  probably  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports 
consists  of  dressed  white  pme.  This  is  warehoused  to  avoid  heat  and  rot,  and 
is  fairly  high  in  price.  Pine  sheathing  fetches  $65  to  $75  per  M,  but  the  size 
of  the  shipment  naturally  affects  the  price.  No  dimension  timber  above  the 
size  of  2-inch  by  12-inch  deals  are  imported  except  on  Admiralty  account. 

Imports  of  laths  are  small  and  no  shingles  are  imported. 
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CEMENT 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom                                                                 £3,291  £2,833  £5,569 

Canada                                                                             1,271  ,       3,398  1,663 

United  States                                                                        1,559  1,293  1,897 

It  seems  improbable  that  concrete  will  ever  be  used  extensively  for  house 
construction  in  Bermuda  while  supplies  of  coral  rock  are  so  easily  obtainable. 
This  lime  rock,  however,  is  only  suited  for  the  construction  of  comparatively 
small  buildings,  and  imports  of  cement  will  increase  with  the  growth  of  the 
hotel  and  business  community. 

At  present  Bermuda  obtains  cement  both  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
from  Canada.  As  in  the  case  of  lumber,  the  contracts  for  construction  are  let. 
in  New  York  and  London,  and  therefore  orders  for  cement  are  generally  placed 
in  those  centres.  During  the  past  year  one  or  two  large  orders  have  been  lost 
to  Canadian  and  British  firms  on  this  account,  owing  to  some  defect  in  liaison 
between  their  home  offices  and  the  local  agents.  It  is  probable  that  contracts 
will  continue  to  be  let  in  New  York,  and  the  place  to  sell  cement  for  Bermuda 
will  therefore  be  in  that  city. 

builders'  hardware 

Bermudan  houses  order  their  miscellaneous  small  builders'  hardware  from 
American  and  English  wholesalers,  and  the  amount  of  any  single  line  is  not 
sufficient  to  suggest  other  merchandizing  methods.  These  English  and  Ameri- 
can houses  easily  retain  the  trade  through  the  issuance  of  one  or  two  price  lists 
per  year,  and  at  regular  intervals  they  solicit  indents,  almost  invariably  receiv- 
ing them.  At  least  one  Canadian  firm  is  doing  well  along  the  same  lines,  and 
it  should  be  possible  for  Canadian  wholesale  hardware  houses  to  obtain  a 
greater  share  of  this  business. 

WIRE  NAILS 

Last  spring,  Canadian  prices  on  wire  nails  were  in  line  with  American 
offerings,  but  no  quotations  had  been  received  from  Canadian  sources. 

HINGES,  HASPS,  HOOK,  BOLTS  AND  NUTS 

Bermudans  being  particularly  susceptible  to  heavily  galvanized  hardware 
such  as  hinges,  hasps,  hooks,  bolts  and  nuts,  these  articles  are  mostly  of  British 
make. 

LOCKS 

Lock  sets  are  American — Sargents  and  Yales  predominating — and  both 
mortized  and  exterior  locks  are  offered. 

REINFORCING  RODS 

There  is  little  or  no  business  in  reinforcing  rods  or  expanded  metal  owing 
to  the  limited  concrete  construction. 

CORRUGATED  SHEETS 

Corrugated  sheets  are  not  in  particular  demand,  but  small  indents  for  the 
heavier  gauges  of  British  sheets  are  occasionally  filled. 

PIPES 

There  is  a  fair  sale  for  pipes,  particularly  in  the  smaller  sizes,  and  two 
merchants  asked  for  Canadian  offers  in  -§-,  1-  and  lj-inch  galvanized 
pipes.   There  is  practically  no  sale  for  any  pipe  of  greater  sizes. 
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B A N 1TARY  FIXTURES 

The  demand  tor  sanitary  fixtures  is  very  limited  as  there  is  no  fresh  water 
in  Bermuda,  except  from  the  hillside  "  catches/'  and  this  fact  prevents  the 
extrusion  of  modern  sanitation. 

TOOLS 

Both  wood-working  and  metal-working  tools  are  American.  One  hard- 
ware merchant  stated  that  Canadian  and  British  prices  were  considerably 
higher  than  American  prices,  except  in  those  cases  where  British  merchant 
houses  sold  Continental  tools.  British  tools  are  sturdy  but  lack  the  finish  of  the 
American  product,  as  well  as  the  prepared  surfaces  which  resist  moisture.  The 
only  line  of  Canadian  tools  in  evidence  was  that  of  a  well-known  Canadian 
brand  of  axes.   These  are  well  liked,  and  more  can  be  done  with  them. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

The  market  for  paints  and  varnishes  is  limited  by  the  type  of  building 
found  in  Bermuda.  An  irrevocable  belief  in  the  excellence  of  the  British  paint 
was  encountered.  The  selling  factor  upon  which  American  goods  competed 
was  the  small-sized  container,  which  is  extremely  handy  for  individual  sales. 
In  paints,  Burrow-  and  Hubbucks  lead,  and  these  firms  together  probably  hold 
70  per  cent  of  the  entire  trade.  A  certain  amount  of  American  mixed  paint  is 
imported,  and  several  merchants  carry  a  similar  Canadian  line,  through  the 
enterprise  of  one  house  which  covers  this  trade  yearly  in  conjunction  with  its 
West  Indian  sales.  The  demand  for  varnishes  is  as  distinctly  American  as  that 
for  paints  is  British.  Burrells,  Devoes,  and  Gliddens  lead  in  varnishes  because 
of  their  small  tins  and  their  attention  to  advertising.  Copper  paints  are  about 
the  only  paint  specialties  which  are  imported,  and  these  come  from  American 
sources. 

There  were  only  one  or  two  complaints  regarding  bad  packing  in  British 
and  Canadian  paint  lines,  but  it  was  impossible  to  judge  whether  the  damage 
had  occurred  after  or  before  shipment. 

DISTEMPERS  AND  GYPSUM  PAINTS 

As  previously  noted,  there  is  no  fresh  water  in  Bermuda;  hillsides  of 
an  acre  or  more  in  extent  are  stripped  to  the  coral  rock  and  washed  clean  with 
a  distemper  in  order  to  serve  as  "  catches  "  for  rain  water.  For  these  catches 
a  lime  wash  which  is  burned  and  prepared  locally  is  often  used,  but  a  consider- 
able amount  of  gypsum  and  cold  water  paints  are  used  on  the  smaller  catches 
and  particularly  upon  the  roofs  of  houses,  which  are  fluted  and  guttered  to 
drain  the  rain  water  into  tanks.  In  this  latter  connection  "  Alabastine  "  is 
much  used,  besides  one  or  two  similar  preparations.  For  the  walls  of  houses 
built  of  coral  rock,  a  putty  coat  dressing  is  placed  upon  the  rock,  after  which 
the  wall  is  sealed  with  cement.  For  waterproofing  purposes  a  British  com- 
pound called  "  Pudlo  "  is  mixed  in  the  cement  to  prevent  any  possible  porosity. 
Over  this  cement  a  gypsum  wash  is  placed,  and  almost  every,  house  in  Bermuda 
is  remarkable  for  its  meticulously  cleanly  appearance.  The  local  authorities 
encourage  and  enforce  this  cleanliness,  and  on  this  account  there  is  a  consider- 
able demand  for  gypsum  paints,  distempers,  arid  cold  water  paints. 

Household  Wares 

KITCHEN  WARE 

The  trade  in  kitchenware  goes  almost  entirely  to  London,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  grades  of  aluminiumware  in  demand  by  better-class  buyers. 
London  houses,  however,  would  appear  to  supply  a  minimum  of  British  goods. 
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The  stocks  carried  by  Bermudan  merchants  are  largely  Swedish  and  German 
in  origin.  The  most  popular  kitchenware  shown  was  Swedish  enamelware,  of 
plain  white,  with  a  blue  rim.  This  ware  replaces  glass  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  colony.  All  standard  shapes  including  cups,  saucers,  soup  plates,  spoons, 
bowls,  and  pans  were  shown. 

Cutlery  and  tableware  were  all  of  British  design  and  manufacture,  and  of 
excellent  quality  throughout. 

Iron  pots  were  likewise  British  in  origin,  but  the  demand  for  this  line  is 
by  no  means  as  heavy  as  in  tropical  countries.  Complaints  were  heard  regard- 
ing the  prices  of  British  pots,  and  Canadian  quotations  were  requested.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  line  in  which  neither  Canada  nor  America  competes  with  Europe. 
There  is  a  widespread  belief  in  the  tropics  that  the  United  States  cannot 
manufacture  a  pot  as  light  as  the  Continental  type,  nor  as  enduring.  These 
pots  come  as  loose  cargo,  and  the  most  popular  size — the  nine-pint  pot — retails 
at  10s.  6d. 

There  is  even  less  demand  for  braziers;  a  Glasgow  firm  holds  the  majority 
of  the  small  trade  in  this  commodity. 

GLASSWARE 

A  surprisingly  small  range  of  glassware  was  encountered  upon  the  shelves 
of  Bermudan  merchants.  It  would  appear  that  demand  of  the  upper  class  is 
largely  supplied  by  direct  orders  to  British  houses,  and  that  stamped  goods 
replace  the  cheaper  demand.  A  few  ordinary  lines  such  as  glass  tumblers  and 
clear  glass  utensils  are  stocked  from  Belgian  and  German  sources.  Window 
glass  is  Belgian.  Several  lines  of  cheap  British  pottery  were  noted,  but  the 
trade  was  by  no  means  large  in  any  type  of  glassware. 

Lighting  fixtures  are  imported  only  by  the  company  supplying  electric 
light.  Glass  bottles  are  almost  entirely  second-hand  refills,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  patent  stopper  bottle  for  soda  water,  which  is  imported  from  British 
sources. 

BUCKETS  AND  PAILS 

Curiously  enough,  this  colony  does  not  care  for  the  rough,  heavy  service 
British  bucket.  It  complains  of  the  weight  of  these  pails  and  prefers  the 
lighter  American  buckets  even  though  the  American  prices  are  sometimes  out 
of  line.  There  might  be  an  opening  for  limited  quantities  of  Canadian  pails 
in  Bermuda,  as  it  would  appear  that  the  brighter  American  galvanizing  is  an 
important  factor  in  sales. 

STOVES  AND  RANGES 

All  stoves  shown  in  Bermudan  hardware  shops  were  American,  a  few  being 
ordered  occasionally  from  New  York  wholesale  houses.  A  heavy  iron  stove  of 
a  good  quality  is  the  favourite.  This  stove  sells  in  the  smaller  sizes,  particu- 
larly in  size  6;  it  retails  for  £10 — an  unusually  good  price  for  such  a  stove. 
Very  few  ranges  are  imported,  and  these  are  almost  invariably  upon  special 
order.  The  really  large  sale  in  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies  is  the  '  'Perfec- 
tion "  stove,  distributed  by  the  largest  American  oil  company  upon  a  deferred 
payment  system.  This  stove  is  fitted  with  detachable  ovens  and  represents 
an  extremely  good  purchase  at  limited  cost  as  long  as  the  price  of  oil  is  reason- 
able. For  the  rural  and  cheaper  demand,  small  oil  burners  are  very  popular, 
and  all  hardware  dealers  stock  this  line  extensively.  German  stoves  of  one-, 
two-,  and  three-burner  types  are  popular  because  they  may  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  washed.  "  Primus  "  stoves,  which  are  so  noticeable  in  many  areas,  are 
not  sold  in  Bermuda. 
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BROOMS  AND  BRUSH  WARE 

Brooms  and  bnishware  are  imported  in  small  parcel  lots  from  the  United 
State-.  The  British  Brush  Company,  of  Connecticut,  who  sell  more  brushes 
than  any  other  firm,  have  included  Bermuda  in  their  domestic  sales  itinerary, 
Bending  a  traveller  to  the  colony  each  year.  Brush  lines  placed  with  travellers 
covering  the  West  Indies  should  obtain  a  very  fair  volume  of  business,  as  there 
is  do  necessity  for  ordering  such  low-cost  goods  at  frequent  intervals. 

LANTERNS 

The  market  in  lanterns  is  a  large  one  and  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
M  Dietz  "  type. 

U'K-CIiEAM  FREEZERS 

There  is  a  Pair  demand  for  small  metal  ice-cream  freezers  of  the  "vacuum" 
type.  These  freezers  should  be  of  two-  and  four-quart  sizes.  The  larger  sizes 
of  metal  or  wooden  freezers  do  not  sell  well. 

LAWN  MOWERS 

The  chief  lawn  mower  on  sale  is  an  American  machine  made  in  Phila- 
delphia.   The  market,  however,  is  very  restricted. 

Miscellaneous  Wares 

BARRELS 

There  is  a  small  trade  between  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Bermuda  in 
potato  barrels.  Bermudan  shippers  complain  of  the  cost  of  local  cooperage  and 
prefer  to  buy  empty  apple  barrels  in  New  York.  These  apple  barrels  cost 
approximately  20  cents  each;  the  freight  charge  is  15  cents,  which  makes  the 
landed  barrel  pretty  expensive.  If  the  fibre  crate  is  successful  for  carrots  and 
other  vegetables,  it  will  probably  come  into  extensive  use  for  potatoes  as  well. 
In  the  meantime  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  flour  empties 
in  this  colony. 

BOX  SHOOKS 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom- 


Quantity   Ft. 

Value                                                                                ..    ..  ....  >r..i».  ;„i-  .r.'t^M*. 

Canada — 

Quantity  Ft.  103,979  ....  16,374 

Value   £10,673  £9,112  £942 

United  States — 

Quantity  Ft.  62,099  ....  10,400 

Value   £  7,147  £4,072  £918 


The  Maritime  Provinces  have  had  an  established  trade  in  box  shooks  with 
Bermuda  for  many  years.  The  chief  item  in  this  trade  has  been  the  onion 
crate,  made  of  sixteen  pieces  in  half-bushel  sizes.  Canadian  spruce  is  pre- 
ferred for  this  crate  on  account  of  its  flexibility  and  because  there  is  less  danger 
of  its  splitting  while  making  up.  For  carrot  and  mixed  vegetable  crates  the 
trade  is  divided  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  seventeen 
pieces  in  the  carrot  crate,  which  is  imported  at  a  landed  cost  of  about  14  cents. 
Kale  crates  are  much  larger  in  size  and  are  made  from  dressed  southern  pine, 
costing  about  25  cents  each  c.i.f.  Bermuda. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  trade  will  be  endangered  during  the  coming 
season  through  the  introduction  of  fibre  crates.    This  is  an  innovation  which 
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has  had  considerable  success  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Bermuda  is  prepared  to  recommend  this  latter  crate 
because  its  cost  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  wooden  crate  and  it  possesses  a 
number  of  advantages:  it  is  more  compact  than  the  latter  when  filled,  it  nests 
when  empty,  and  provides  an  attractive  and  convenient  sales  package  for  retail 
distribution.  This  crate  is  constructed  of  stiff  red  fibre  board  probably  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  in  bushel  and  half-bushel  sizes.  It  is 
square  but  not  cubical,  as  bulged  sides  permit  a  certain  amount  of  play  and 
spring  when  the  crates  are  stocked.  Two  bales  hold  the  perforated  lid  in  place 
during  shipment.  The  crate  is  made  up  with  individual  labels  if  desired — a 
considerable  sales  factor  in  the  case  of  a  luxury  product.  The  sole  point  which 
can  be  urged  against  such  a  crate  is  its  doubtful  endurance  under  very  heavy 
cargo  conditions,  but  in  view  of  the  short  run  to  New  York  this  objection  is 
not  particularly  pertinent. 

BICYCLES 

The  bicycle  is  the  chief  method  of  mechanical  transport  in  Bermuda,  since 
forage  costs  are  too  extreme  for  pleasure  stock,  and  all  motor  vehicles  are  pro- 
hibited. From  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  bicycles  are  sold  yearly.  Nearly 
all  replacements  and  new  supplies  are  of  British  origin,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  market  passed  to  the  United  States  during  the  war.  During  the  same 
period  Canadian  machines  established  themselves  but,  like  the  American,  they 
failed  to  hold  the  field.  At  present  one  leading  Canadian  company  is  making 
a  further  effort  for  this  trade.  Good  qualities  and  good  prices  are  essential, 
but  the  dominating  sales  factor  is  neither  price,  quality,  nor  salesmanship;  the 
purchaser  insists  upon  a  British  bicycle.  In  addition,  each  of  the  six  bicycle 
shops  carry  a  British  agency.  The  "  Harley,"  "  Raleigh,"  and  "  James  "  are 
the  principal  sellers.    Tires  are  nearly  all  Dunlops. 

Bicycle  accessories  are  likewise  a  considerable  trade,  as  nearly  every 
machine  carries  some  of  the  many  adjuncts  which  make  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 

POLISHES  AND  DRESSINGS 

As  regards  polishes  and  dressings,  the  requirements  are  almost  entirely  for 
shoe  polishes.  These  are  of  American  origin,  except  for  the  well-known  3d. 
tins  of  "  Hero  "  and  "  Kiwi."  The  trade  amounts  to  a  few  hundred  dollars 
yearly. 

IRON   AND  STEEL 

There  is  no  market  for  angles,  bars  and  billets.  There  is  one  ship-repairing 
foundry  and  metal-working  establishment  at  Fort  George  which  imports  ship 
plates  for  repair  work.    There  is  no  demand  for  rails. 

ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES 

There  is  a  small  sale  of  electric  specialties  which  is  handled  by  the  electric 
light  company. 

ships'  chandlery 

The  large  percentage  of  repair  work  done  in  Bermuda  is.  executed  upon 
the  many  small  craft  visiting  this  colony  which  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  so  the  range  of  ship  chandlery  which  is  carried  is  American  in 
origin. 

Marine  cordage  and  wire  rope  are  supplied  both  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.    There  is  a  considerable  sale  of  American  hemp  in  the  smaller 
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and  there  would  be  a  good  opening  for  Canadian  goods  in  this  line  if  prices 
were  competitive,  Nets  and  fishing  twines  are  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
and  hard  twines  from  the  United  States. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

Tennis  is  the  predominant  game  in  Bermuda,  and  there  is  a  good  sale  of 
black-gutted  rackets  in  a  wide  range  of  prices.  The  white  gut  endures  fairly 
well  in  this  climate,  and  only  the  higher-priced  rackets  are  strung  with  this 
better  quality.  There  are  some  imports  of  unstrung  shapes  for  local  stringing. 
Aviv's  and  Slazenger's  tennis  balls  are  prominent.  The  imports  of  cricket  and 
golf  goods  are  negligible. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

V.  }..  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Kingston,  September  20,  1923. — There  has  been  no  material  change  in  crop 
and  market  conditions  during  the  last  week.  The  hurricane  season  is  now 
almost  over,  and  to  date  Jamaica  has  escaped.  Exports  of  various  articles  of 
island  produce  have  been  satisfactory  on  the  whole;  the  official  figures  of  the 
three  principal  of  these,  sugar,  rum  and  bananas  for  the  period  January  1  to 
September  1,  1923,  being  as  follows: — 

Sugar  (tons)     Rum  (galsO     Bananas  (stems) 


To  United  Kingdom  , 

  6,614 

273,853 

1,567,950 

116 

7,202,454 

  11,685 

35,277 

1,237 

  777 

51,320 

4,562 

Total  

360,566 

8,776,203 

The  import  trade  is  fairly  steady,  and  the  opinion  prevails  in  commercial 
circles  that  an  angle  of  rest  has  been  reached  as  regards  prices.  Canadian  flour 
continues  to  hold  the  pre-eminent  position  which  it  secured  in  this  market 
during  last  year.  A  slight  increase  in  the  prices  of  lumber  and  building 
materials  generally  is  possible  in  consequence  of  the  Japanese  disaster. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

On  the  whole,  business  conditions  are  fairly  satisfactory,  though  many 
dealers  complain  of  dullness  in  trade.  While  the  effects  of  the  post-war  slump 
have  by  no  means  entirely  disappeared,  business  prospects  are  brighter  to-day 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  One  notices  a  slow  but  steady  rise  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Jamaican  population,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  spread  of  popular 
education  and  the  betterment  of  standards  of  living  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  past  two  decades.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  recently 
published  figures  relative  to  the  mail  order  business  in  Jamaica.  In  1901  two 
parcels  to  the  value  of  £17,794  were  imported;  in  1922,  their  value  had  risen  to 
£254,418.  To-day  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Jamaican  public  are  buying  their 
boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  jewellery  and  articles  of  furniture  from  English, 
American  and  Canadian  mail  order  houses  in  growing  quantities, 

GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  improvement  of  Kingston's  streets  and  the  increase  of  its  water  supply 
are  still  under  consideration.  Plans  are  also  afoot  for  the  lighting  by  electricity 
of  Montego  Bay,  an  important  country  town,  and  for  improving  the  harbour  of 
Falmouth,  one  of  the  northside  outports. 
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INDUSTRIAL  UNDERTAKINGS 

Representatives  of  a  large  group  of  English  and  Scottish  capitalists  who 
propose  to  erect  a  10,000  ton  sugar  factory  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  are  now 
in  Jamaica  negotiating  with  landowners  for  guarantees  of  cane  supplies.  This 
project  will  most  probably  include  the  construction  of  light  railways,  the 
improvement  of  Port  Morant  Harbour  (the  shipping  point  of  the  district 
selected  as  a  site  for  the  factory),  and  the  provision  of  oil-storage  facilities. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

Welcome  rains  have  fallen  in  various  parts  of  the  island  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  the  drought  appears  to  have  been  broken.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
coming  month  (October)  will  be  rainy,  as  in  former  years. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  CUBA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  September  20,  1923. — A  building  boom  is  in  full  swing 
in  Cuba.  A  certain  amount  of  marine  and  municipal  construction  is  being 
carried  out,  but  the  boom  is  chiefly  a  result  of  the  combination  of  high  rents  with 
lowering  prices  for  construction  materials.  Prominent  among  present  projects 
is  the  building  of  an  extension  to  the  Seville  hotel — a  new  sky-scraper  for 
Havana — and  the  construction  of  new  premises  for  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce.  In  the  rural  districts,  important  street  paving  and  municipal  con- 
struction are  being  undertaken  at  Camaguey;  other  interior  towns  are  likewise 
in  a  position  to  spend  money  uuon  municipal  developments. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  Cuban  Tariff  has  again  been  delayed,  and 
it  seems  improbable  that  this  measure  will  be  introduced  in  the  near  future. 
The  Himely  Sugar  Report  has  not  yet  been  compiled,  but  the  present  outlook 
points  to  a  somewhat  short  crop.  Oriente  Province  is  in  fair  condition  except 
for  the  Guantanamo  valley,  which  has  been  burnt  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  too  much  rain  in  Central  Cuba,  where  prospects  are  only  fair. 
However,  the  tremendous  returns  from  last  year's  crop  have  kept  money  free, 
and  anything  under  3J  million  tons  of  sugar  is  likely  to  result  in  a  speculative 
disaster  such  as  that  of  three  years  ago. 

MARKET  FOR  PIECE  AND  DRY  GOODS  LINES  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  Cormack,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  September  1,  1923. — The  following  current  notes  on  special 
lines,  with  prices,  are  intended  as  a  guide  to  manufacturers  wishing  to  cater  for 
the  South  iVfrican  market.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  big. trade  is  in 
the  cheaper  grades  in  every  case,  except  in  the  case  of  bathing  suits. 

Calicos. — The  best  seller  is  the  36-inch  widths  which  are  put  up  by  all  the 
British  houses  in  36-yard  lengths  instead  of  in  the  Canadian  and  U.S.A.  lengths 
of  40  yards,  the  reason  being  that  all  the  wholesale  merchants  here  sell  by  the 
piece  and  not  by  the  yard.  To-day  anything  beyond  18  cents  f.o.b.,  less  the 
usual  cash  discount  from  the  invoice,  has  a  small  sale,  the  bulk  trade  being  in 
the  low  and  medium  grades  going  down  in  price  to  as  low  as  10  cents  per  yard. 

Nainsooks. — The  12-yard  lengths  have  a  good  sale  from  the  low  to  better 
grades,  while  low  and  medium  grades  are  also  sold  in  self-colours  such  as  pink, 
sky,  lemon,  helio,  and  black.    Prices  vary  from  9  cents  up  to  24  cents  f.o.b. 
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Sheetings —Twill  and  plain  sheetings  from  54  inches  to  90  inches  are  most 
in  use,  the  54-inch  being  used  for  cheap  single  bed  sheets,  while  "hemmed"  sheets 
ready  for  use  have  a  big  trade  in  the  54-inch  by  90-inch  to  the  90-inch  by 
106-inch  sisee.  The  current  price  for  cheap  sheets  is  from  about  $1  up  to  $3 
per  pair.    Hemmed  sheets  average  25  per  cent  more  in  price. 

8,  This  is  an  important  trade,  the  36-inch,  38/39  and  39/40-inch  being; 
the  best  widths.  White,  cream,  pale  pink,  rose  pink,  sky  and  saxe  blues,  grey, 
brown  and  black  are  among  the  best  shades,  but  each  quality  is  shown  in  all 
the  leading  tints  running  to  from  20  to  25  shades.  For  the  cheap  trade,  36-inch 
and  38-inch  voiles  can  be  bought  from  England  and  United  States  from  14  cents 
to  22  cents,  while  better  cloths  are  all  in  39/40-inch  widths,  and  from  26  cents 
to  55  cents,  depending  upon  quality.  These  goods  should  always  be  put  up  in 
pieces  of  not  more  than  25/30-yard  lengths  for  this  market.    This  is  important. 

Mi  n's  Braces. — This  is  also  an  important  line  shewing  a  big  trade.  About 
7o  per  cent  of  the  brace  trade  is  in  the  French  "  Guyot "  make,  but  British, 
American  and  French  makers  all  have  a  share  in  this  line  of  goods.  The  lower 
grades  cost  about  S2.25,  rising  to  $6.50  for  the  best  goods.  The  French  type 
of  brace,  with  the  elastic  at  the  back  only,  is  most  popular. 

Hosiery. — The  silk  trade  (ladies' hose  and  gentleman's  half  hose)  is  still  kept 
busy  in  all  goods  from  a  low  art  silk  to  a  high  grade  Italian  Milanese.  Popular 
colours  are  black,  white,  cordovan  and  nigger.  Tans  are  all  good,  while  greys, 
champagnes  and  tussores  are  very  good  seconds.  In  silks,  men's  prices  are 
from  about  $4  and  ladies'  $6  up,  per  dozen  pairs.  Men's  assorted  colours,  such 
as  grey,  navy,  tan  and  black  in  low  cotton  and  medium  combed  yarn  have  a 
fair  -ale  at  from  about  90  cents  to  $2.30  per  pair.  Ladies'  goods  in  similar 
colours  cost  from  95  cents  to  $3  per  pair. 

Ladies'  silk  hose  should  all  have  seamed  backs,  wide  hemmed  or  ribbed 
tops,  the  feet  varying  from  8^-inch  to  10LJ-inch  sizes.  A  top  stretch  of  from 
20  inches  to  24  inches  is  considered  necessary.  The  bulk  business  is  in  the  plain 
(not  clocks)  self -colours.   Men's  silk  hose  have  a  very  small  sale. 

Ladies'  Vests. — This  trade  is  very  large,  and  while  Britain  and  United  States 
have  been  selling  some  good  lines  in  low  grades  from  $1.30  up  the  bulk  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  Swiss  manufacturers,  who  show  a  heavier  rib  and  very  smart 
effective  shapes.  Compared  with  Canadian  vests  they  are  more  of  a  cream 
colour  than  pure  white,  but  this  shading  does  not  make  much  difference  from  a 
>elling  point  of  view.  Men's  cellular  goods  have  a  fair  trade,  the  British 
•  .Vertex  "  and  the  American  "  Gros  Knit  "  and  "  Keep  Cool  "  all  having  a  good 
share.  Short  sleeves  are  preferred.  There  is  little  demand  for  long  sleeved 
goods.  In  the  fine  gauze  and  Balbriggan  grades,  Great  Britain  ships  the  best 
lines,  prices  being  from  $2  to  $6  per  dozen.  For  the  native  trade  cheap  cotton 
nndervests  are  supplied  by  the  Japanese  merchants  in  grey  speckled  (a  sort  of 
mottled  Castile  soap  design)  and  a  variety  of  showy  designs  to  catch  the  native 
eye,  nearly  all  having  short  sleeves  and  priced  from  about  $1.50  per  dozen  up. 
Men's  pants  have  a  very  limited  trade  compared  with  that  of  undershirts. 
Combinations  are  not  so  saleable  as  single  vests  and  pants,  while  the  union 
suits,  so  well  liked  on  the  American  continent,  have  a  very  small  trade  in 
South  Africa. 

Bathing  Suits. — The  buying  season  for  these  commences  about  March  for 
the  Cape  side  and  perhaps  a  little  later  for  the  Natal  side,  and  continues  for 
about  two  months.  Both  children's  and  adults'  suits  are  shewn  in  a  large 
variety  of  styles  and  patterns,  with  and  without  the  skirt  fronts,  although  these 
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are  undoubtedly  more  popular.  Quotations  and  samples  must  include  out-size 
and  extra-out-size  for  this  country.  Several  of  the  municipalities  hire  costumes 
to  bathers  and  these  invariably  have  a  blue  and  white  stripe,  both  perpendicular 
and  horizontal,  with  a  plain  corporation  badge  on  the  breast.  Men's  university 
type  bathing  costumes  are  usually  worn  with  bathing  slips  underneath  and  this 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  skirts.  The  two-piece  knitted  garment  for 
ladies  is  now  being  largely  worn  and  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  showy 
styles  worn  in  conjunction  with  the  attractive  Canadian  rubber  bathing  caps. 

Prices  are  quoted  according  to  designs  shewn  and  material  used,  the  very 
cheap  grades  not  being  in  much  demand.  These  range  from  $9  up  for  men's 
suits  and  $7  up  for  youths'.  Prices  for  ladies'  suits  rise  to  a  much  higher  rate 
than  men's,  in  some  cases  to  $25  or  $30  per  dozen. 

Corsets. — There  is  a  great  variety  of  makes  on  the  market,  and  different 
South  African  stores  "  run  "  certain  makes  and  advertise  them  considerably. 
Any  firm  shipping  these  from  Canada  must  be  prepared  to  follow  the  accepted 
business  methods  here,  pay  for  considerable  advertising  and  compete  with  other 
houses.  Competition  will  be  keen  and  the  market,  with  one  and  one-half 
million  whites,  is  none  too  large. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  1922-1923 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  27,  1923. — The  preliminary  trade  returns  of  the  oversea 
trade  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  show  an  increase  of 
£28,742,237  in  the  value  of  imports,  and  a  decrease  of  £9,933,452  in  the  exports, 
as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  year. 

Total  imports  amounted  to  £131,808,673,  while  total  exports  were  valued 
at  £117,913,083,  giving  an  adverse  balance  of  £13,895,590  for  the  year. 

The  most  outstanding  increases  in  the  imports  are  in  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts, motor  chassis,  other  vehicles  and  parts,  stationery,  books,  paper,  rubber 
manufactures,  tea,  apparel,  textiles,  timber  and  yarn.  The  figures  relating  to 
trade  by  countries  for  the  year  are  not  yet  available. 

The  lower  prices  prevailing  in  oversea  markets  have  had  a  marked  effect, 
upon  the  exports  of  wheat,  which  were  less  in  value  by  £20,174,581  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  a  heavy  decline  in  export  values  of  flour  and  butter  and 
milk  products  is  also  shown.  The  long-sustained  high  prices  offered  at  the 
auction  sales  for  wool,  which  increased  in  value  by  over  £10,000,000,  relieved 
the  situation,  while  meat,  skins,  fruits,  ores  and  concentrates,  were  also  in  good 
demand  and  helpful  in  maintaining  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an 
unsatisfactory  export  year. 

COMMONWEALTH  TRADE  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

The  fluctuations  in  Australian  trade  in  recent  fiscal  years  (July  to  June) 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  indicating  increases  and  decreases  over 
imports: — 

+  Increase 

Total  Imports       Total  Exports        —  Decrease 


1913-14   £  82,417,907  £  84,827,496  +  £  2,409,589 

1919-  20    98,974,292  149,823,509  +  50,849,217 

1920-  21    163,331,140  131,925,091  —  31,406,049 

1921-  22    103,066,436  127,846,535  -f-  24,780,099 

1922-  23    131,808,673  117,913,083  —  13,895,590 
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CANADIAN    AND    AUSTRALIAN  TRADE 

In  fane  following  table  the  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  past  two 

fiscal  years  is  compared  with  that  of  Canada,  the  Australian  figures  being  con- 
verted at  the  rate  of  $4.86  to  the  £1. 

Imports               Exports  Total  Trade 

\92l--22    Camilla                                                    $747,704,332            $753,927,009  $1,501,731,341 

1921-  22    Australia                                                 500,902,879             621,334,160  1,122,237,039 

1922-  28   Canada                                                 802,465,043            945,295,837  1,747,760,880 

1922-28   Australia                                           640,590,151           573,057,583  1,213,647,734 

[A  table  Bhowing  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Australia  of  leading 
lines  of  goods  and  products  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1921-22  and  1922-23,  with 
increases  ami  decreases,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Hartlett  for  ready  reference. 
Tins  table  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  may  be 
consulted  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.] 


MARKET  FOR  COAL  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Subjoined  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
trade  in  North  Africa,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Clarke,  on  business  conditions  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 
The  first  two,  on  the  Agricultural  Machinery  Market,  were  published  in  Nos. 
1091  and  1022;  the  third,  on  the  Market,  for  Motor  Vehicles,  in  No.  1023;  the 
fourth,  on  the  Market  for  Building  Materials,  in  No.  1024;  cmd  the  fifth,  on 
the  Market  for  Chemicals,  in  No.  1025.] 

Northern  Africa  is  not  an  industrial  country,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood 
that  great  industries  will  develop  on  any  important  scale,  because  of  the  lack  of 
the  necessary  combustibles. 

In  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  coal  seams  have  been  found  in  only  one  area, 
located  about  750  miles  from  the  coast,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  mine  this 
coal  during  the  war,  but  the  output  to-day  is  practically  negligible.  Coal 
deposits  are  not  being  worked  in  Morocco,  although  it  appears  that  they  exist 
in  one  form  or  another — most  probably  low-grade  lignite — in  both  the  Rift,  still 
unpacified,  and  in  the  Atlas  mountains,  where  exploration  is  as  yet  incomplete. 
Accordingly  North  Africa  must  look  elsewhere  for  its  coal  supplies.  Outside  of 
the  European  parts  of  the  cities  and  throughout  the  country  purlieus,  where 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  live,  coal  does  not  enter  into  everyday  consumption- 
Small  charcoal  or  petrol  stoves  are  in  much  more  common  use  by  the  natives 
than  are  coal  burners.  The  coal  requirements  are  therefore  limited  on  this  score. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Northern  Africa  is  not  a  country  with  a  cold 
climate.  The  average  temperature  along  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  sea- 
board of  Morocco,  for  example,  averages  from  62°  to  68°  throughout  the  year, 
while  the  mean  winter  temperature  at  Tunis  is  51°  and  at  Algiers  54-5°.  As  one 
goes  farther  inland,  houses  become  fewer  in  number  and  the  natives  in  most 
cases  have  not  even  dwellings  of  a  permanent  nature  where  coal  could  be  used. 
Thus  the  need  for  household  coal  is  decidedly  limited  and  is  confined  to  heating 
the  houses  of  a  part  of  the  European  element  of  the  population  who,  for  cooking 
purposes,  generally  prefer  gas. 

The  chief  coal  demand  in  Northern  Africa  comes  from  the  gas-producing 
companies  in  the  cities,  the  power  plants  and  the  railways,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  coal  are  also  held  in  depots  at  Algiers  for  the  coaling  of  outbound 
ships. 

With  regard  to  the  railways,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Tunisia  and  Algeria 
have  at  present  a  network  of  55,000  kilometres  and  that  on  some  of  the  principal 
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lines  the  trains  are  run  at  about  40  kilometres  an  hour.  Morocco  is  not  so  well 
served  as  yet  and  up  to  the  spring  of  this  year  there  were  only  about  850  kilo- 
metres of  narrow-gauge  (60  cm.)  railways  in  operation  throughout  the  French 
zone.  These  were  built  principally  for  military  purposes.  While  the  writer 
was  in  Morocco  the  new  Casablanca-Rabat-Fez  normal-gauge  railway  was 
officially  opened,  and  it  is  projected  to  connect  Fez  with  Tangiers,  in  the  Inter- 
national Zone,  and  with  Oudjdja,  the  Moroccan-Algerian  frontier  town.  With 
extensions  destined  to  take  place  in  the  Tunisian  and  Algerian  railway  systems, 
and  with  the  Moroccan  railway  programme  being  elaborated,  the  market  for 
coal  is  bound  to  develop.  The  secondary  railways  of  Morocco  often  employ  the 
local  scrub  as  fuel  either  for  raising  steam  or  producing  gas. 


COAL  IMPORTS 


The  quantities  of  coal,  coal  briquettes,  coke,  masut  and  coal  tar  imported 
into  Tunisia  and  Algeria  during  1921  and  into  Morocco  during  1920  are  as 
follows: — 

Tunisia  (tons)      Algeria  (tons)     Morocco  (tonst) 

Coal   141,753  303,533  50,038 

Coal  briquettes   5,906  133,032 

Coke   6,884  1,934 

Masut   1,091 

Coal  tar   7,728  444  713 

These  figures  do  not  include  coal  imported  into  Algeria  for  re-export  and 
for  the  coaling  of  ships,  which  if  taken  into  consideration  would  give  a  total 
Algerian  importation  of  772,769  tons  of  coal.  Of  these  coal  imports  into  Tunisia, 
Great  Britain  supplied  74  per  cent,  the  United  States  9  per  cent,  and  Germany 
8  per  cent,  while  there  were  very  small  arrivals  from  France  and  Belgium. 
Great  Britain  supplied  85  per  cent  of  the  briquettes  imported  into  Tunisia, 
France  8  per  cent,  and  Belgium  7  per  cent.  France  was  the  principal  source  of 
coke,  contributing  53  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  a  close  second  with  47  per  cent. 
Practically  all  the  imports  of  "  masut,"  or  heavy  petroleum  residues,  came  from 
the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  the  coal  tar  was  supplied  by  Great  Britain. 

As  regards  Algeria,  Great  Britain  supplied  60  per  cent  of  the  coal  imports, 
Germany  15  per  cent,  Belgium  9  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  6  per  cent, 
while  88  per  cent  of  the  coal  briquettes  were  imported  from  Great  Britain,  8  per 
cent  from  France,  and  the  rest  from  Germany  and  Belgium.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  furnished  54  per  cent  of  the  imported  coke  and  Great  Britain  45  per 
cent,  while  mostly  all  the  coal  tar  was  of  English  origin. 

Of  the  three  countries,  Morocco  depends  most  on  Great  Britain  for  coal 
supplies.  In  1920,  imports  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  92  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports,  Spain  supplying  but  4  per  cent,  France  only  977  tons,  the 
United  States  302  tons,  and  Belgium  155  tons.  Of  Morocco's  imports  of  coal  tar, 
66  per  cent  came  from  France,  22  per  cent  from  Spain,  9  per  cent  from  Great 
Britain,  and  very  small  supplies  from  Belgium. 

England  practically  monopolizes  the  coal  trade  of  North  Africa.  Some  coal 
from  Germany  has  been  arriving  latterly  in  Algeria,  principally  on  account  of 
reparations,  and  France  and  Belgium  are  also  in  the  North  African  coal  trade 
on  a  small  scale.  The  United  States  is  mentioned  in  the  Algerian  and  Moroccan 
statistical  returns,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  American  coal  will  ever  become  a  per- 
manent competing  factor  of  importance  on  account  of  the  long  freight  haul. 
However,  if  coal  can  be  conveyed  conveniently  and  laid  down  at  a  reasonable 
price,  there  is  a  possibility  of  discharging  Canadian  coal  at  North  African  ports, 
and  this  Mediterranean  outlet  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  URUGUAY 

\<  pino  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 
I 

THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Buenos  Aires,  August  LV),  1923. — The  progressive  and  generally  prosperous 
little  OOUntry  of  Uruguay,  the  sister  republic  of  Argentina,  is  at  present  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  depression.    Uruguay  has  not  escaped  the  effects  of  the 

pal  economic  readjustment  which  has  taken  place  among  the  republics  of 
temperate  South  America,  and  her  own  case  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  of  her 
dependence  on  one  industry,  that  of  cattle  and  cattle  by-products.  What 
nitrates  are  to  Chile,  cattle  and  sheep  are  to  Uruguay,  where  variation  of 
values  is  a  matter  of  national  significance.  The  wealth  of  the  republic  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  market  for,  and  prices  of,  frozen  and  chilled  beef, 
mutton,  tallow  and  hides.  Exports  of  the  principal  meat  and  meat  products 
fron  Uruguay  in  1922  were  as  follows: — 


Fro7»>n  slwep  and  lambs   3,954,334 

Frozen  beef  quarters   2,164,479 

ChUled  beef  quarters   3,578,389 

Suited  hides   25,573  tons 

Dry  hides   10,671 

Wool   45,333 

TotiRiies  and  preserved  meat   14,595 

Tallow  and  fat   16,074 


Apart  from  wool,  Uruguay's  other  agricultural  production  is  hardly  suffi- 
( nt  for  her  own  needs  and  does  not  reach  proportions  which  permit  profit- 
able export.  Indeed  many  agricultural  products  such  as  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
potatoes,  fruit,  wine  and  tobacco  are  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Argen- 
tina. Uruguay's  cereal  exports  are  almost  negligible,  aggregating  in  1922  under 
10.000  tons. 

THE  CATTLE  SITUATION 

C  attle  prices  have  been  reduced  for  months  past,  and  furthermore  the 
unsettled  political  condition  of  southern  Brazil  has  forced  on  the  Uruguayan 
market  a  great  many  Brazilian  frontier  cattle  which  ordinarily  would  have 
been  sold  in  Brazil  itself.  Thus  the  country  as  a  whole  has  suffered,  but  the 
packing  houses  have  benefited  and  cattle  receipts  have  been  particularly  heavy, 
probably  25  per  cent  more  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  during  the  cor- 
responding  period  of  1922.  Exports  for  the  first  half  of  1923  are  as  follows, 
and  form  an  interesting  comparison  with  the  figures  previously  given  for  the 
year  1922:  — 

First  Half  • 
1923  (Tons) 

Frozen  sheep  and  larrfcs   2,530,685 

Frozen  beef  quarters   1,692,288 

ChUled  beef  quarters   2,493,802 

One  important  factor  has  undoubtedly  been  the  lack  of  rain  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  and  the  consequent  bad  condition  of  ranch  property. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  during  the  prosperous  period  of  1920-21  many 
tancieros  purchased  "  feeder  "  cattle  at  speculative  prices,  far  higher  than 
value  to-day.    The  resulting  economic  situation  is  the  cause  of  no  little 
uneasiness. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  present  year,  best  frigorifico  cattle  were 
selling  at  about  9  to  10  cents  per  kilo  (2-2  pounds)  live  weight.*  Common 
rattle  sold  at  the  extraordinarily  low  price  of  4  to  6  cents  because  of  their 
generally  poor  condition  and  the  large  offerings  resulting  from  the  factors 
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already  stated.  At  the  moment,  however,  while  cattle  are  not  in  the  best  shape 
because  of  the  existence  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  the  shortness  of  feed 
resulting  from  drought,  prices  are  somewhat  improved.  Best  packing  house 
cattle  are  now  selling  at  from  10  to  11  cents  per  kilo  live  weight,  which  is  a 
greater  increase  than  it  appears,  on  account  of  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  value  of  hides  and  other  by-products. 

From  January  to  June,  sheep  were  very  freely  offered  and,  generally 
speaking,  their  condition  has  been  good.  Wethers  average  from  9  to  11  cents, 
and  ewes  from  8  to  10  cents.  To-day  prices  are  considerably  firmer,  wethers 
selling  as  high  as  11^  cents.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  good  con- 
dition, but  perhaps  more  because  owners  are  holding  for  clipping  in  view  of 
the  prospect  of  strong  wool  prices.  All  packing  houses  are  very  active  and 
the  Liebig  interests,  which  have  just  had  their  first  season  in  the  frigorifico 
business,  are  reported  to  have  killed  at  Fray  Bentos  rather  more  than  100,000 
head. 

The  immediate  prosperity  of  the  cattle  trade  depends  largely  on  heavy 
rains  to  ensure  the  early  fattening  of  spring  cattle.  The  prospects  for  a  steady 
demand  are  quite  hopeful. 

FINANCE 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  in  the  cattle  market,  the  state  of 
Uruguayan  national  finances  is  the  subject  of  no  little  discussion  and  some 
apprehension.  The  National  Council  of  Administration  decided  upon,  and  early 
in  July  invited  offers  for,  an  external  loan  of  35,000,000  Uruguayan  gold  pesos. 
The  resulting  tenders  submitted  were  decidedly  disappointing.  The  first  was 
that  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  to  issue  6^  per  cent  bonds  at  a 
purchase  price  of  82  or  7  per  cent  bonds  at  89.  Some  days  later  the  North 
American  Company  of  New  York  also  offered  to  take  the  35,000,000  at  per 
cent  bonds,  purchase  price  82.  The  National  Council  did  not  consider  these 
offers  acceptable  and  they  were  refused.    No  other  tenders  were  received. 

As  Uruguay  is  urgently  in  need  of  funds,  it  was  thereupon  decided  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  an  internal  loan  for  the  sum  of  26,000,000  Uruguayan  gold  pesos, 
and  a  bill  authorizing  this  issue  has  been  presented  to  the  Uruguayan  Parliament. 
The  finances  of  Uruguay  showed  a  deficit  of  over  7,000,000  pesos  in  1921-22, 
and  a  similar  deficit  is  anticipated  for  1922-23,  and  it  is  becoming  apparent  to 
the  Uruguayan  administration  that  there  is  an  immediate  need  to  stabilize  the 
financial  situation  of  the  country.  Additional  taxation  is  the  most  obvious 
remedy,  as  the  expedient  of  present  loans  to  cover  past  deficits  is  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  do  more  than  add  to  the  already  high  indebtedness  of  the  Republic. 
Direct  taxation  is  not  probable,  but  increases  in  the  tariff  duties,  particularly 
on  luxury  articles,  tobacco,  spirits  and  perfumes,  are  the  more  likely  means. 

THE  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

The  Uruguayan  monetary  system  is  on  a  gold  basis — that  is  to  say,  the 
paper  peso  in  currency  is  identical  in  value  to  the  gold  peso,  and  does  not  bear 
to  it  a  fractional  relationship  as  in  Argentina,  where  the  value  of  the  paper  peso 
is  definitely  fixed  at  44  per  cent  of  the  gold  peso. 

Uruguay  has  long  prided  herself  on  the  stability  of  her  currency,  and  it  is 
true  that  it  has  usually  compared  favourably  with  the  currencies  of  other  South 
American  Republics,  notably  Brazil  and  Chile.  Recently,  however,  the 
Uruguayan  peso  has  taken  a  downward  trend  which  has  been  acutely  accentu- 
ated during  the  last  month.  The  par  equivalent  between  Uruguayan  and  United 
States  gold  currency  is  96-60  Uruguayan  pesos  to  100  United  States  gold  dollars; 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  is  137.    While  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  definite  causes 
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for  this  downward  trend,  undoubtedly  the  major  factors  have  been  corresponding 
depreciation  in  the  Argentine  peso,  the  condition  of  the  cattle  market,  and  the 
failure  of  the  tentative  external  loan. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  depreciation  will  not  continue,  as  it  is  obvionsly 
a  handicap  to  importation  from  high  currency  countries  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Canada  or  the  United  States.  The  general  feeling  in  Uruguayan  banking  and 
business  circles  is  that  there  is  little  hope  for  any  substantial  recovery  in  the 
immediate  future,  as  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  basic  economic  factors  to 
improve  the  general  situation.  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  cattle 
values  will  improve  to  any  marked  degree,  and  it  will  certainly  be  some  years 
before  the  projected  economic  reforms  in  regard  to  revenue  and  expenditure  will 
affect  the  national  balance  sheet. 

THE  IMPORT  MARKET 

Whatever  the  financial  situation  of  the  country  may  be,  or  however  depreci- 
ated the  Uruguayan  peso  may  become,  the  Republic  must  purchase  manufactured 
articles  abroad.  National  industries  are  little  developed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  next  three  decades  will  see  many  of  them  seriously  competing  with  importa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  depreciated  exchange  is  not  unlikely  to  cause 
Uruguayan  importers  to  seek  new  sources  of  supply  in  low  currency  countries 
such  as  Germany.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  Brazil  is  already  shipping 
woollen  and  cotton  textiles  to  Montevideo;  and  Argentina,  blankets,  worsteds 
and  certain  lines  of  metal  manufactures. 

There  is  but  one  important  market  in  Uruguay,  namely,  the  city  of  Monte- 
video. This  city  with  its  population  of  378,000  is  the  only  trade  or  distributing 
centre  in  the  Republic. 

The  total  population  of  Uruguay  is  approximately  1,462,000,  but  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Republic  is  not  represented  by  these  figures,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  rural  population  live  in  such  a  primitive  manner  that  their  needs 
do  not  embrace  imported  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  Montevideo  itself  rivals 
Buenos  Aires  in  purchasing  power  per  capita,  and  may  roughly  be  said  to  be  a 
market  of  a  value  approximately  18  per  cent  of  that  of  the  latter  city. 

The  following  are  the  most  recent  Uruguayan  import  statistics  by  main 


1921  (Tons) 

1922  (Tons) 

Genera!  Merchandise — 

  87,300 

102,014 

  64,444 

69,213 

  41,727 

61,072 

  244.441 

427,074 

  166,635 

183,007 

2,913 

  18,421 

19,466 

Building  Materials — 

  23,799 ' 

43,204 

  24,004 

25,092 

  7,820 

11,159 

3,984 

  11,134 

13,810 

697,510 

962,008 

The  official  values  of  imports  are  as  follows:  1921,  $40,350,629;  1922,  $43,- 
036.859;  January  to  April,  1923,  $16,765,614.  For  the  latter  period,  Great  Britain 
leads  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  with  goods  valued  at  $4,172,626;  the  United 
States  is  second  with  $3,133,603.    Actual  values  are  about  2-60  times  the  official 

figures. 

The  sources  of  supply  of  the  Uruguayan  import  market  are  practically 
identical  to  those  of  Argentina,    That  is  to  say,  British  interests,  particularly 
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in  textiles,  various  types  of  machinery,  steam  and  internal  combustion  engines, 
railway  material  and  certain  lines  of  hardware  and  tools  have  been  established 
for  many  years.  Motor  cars  and  tyres  are  almost  exclusively  a  United  States 
and  Canadian  monopoly,  and  the  United  States  is  also  active  in  silk  hosiery 
and  underwear,  typewriters,  office  and  domestic  appliances,  agricultural 
machinery,  certain  lines  of  industrial  machinery  and  rubber  goods.  In  cheap 
hardware,  cutlery,  crockery,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.,  Germany  has  been  dumping 
at  absurdly  low  prices,  but  to-day  her  influence  on  the  market  is  certainly  less 
than  a  year  ago,  and  importers  are  again  complaining  of  speculative  deliveries 
and  unsatisfactory  shipments. 

REPRESENTATION   IN  URUGUAY 

The  question  of  representation  in  Argentina  has  been  dearth  with  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  967,  and  in  regard  to  textiles  only,  in 
No.  1003,  and  as  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires  in  this  respect,  reference  should  be  made  to  these  reports. 

One  point,  however,  is  of  distinct  importance,  namely,  that  separate  repre- 
sentation for  Uruguay  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary.  It  will  often  be  found  that  Buenos  Aires  firms  will  request  that 
their  agency  contracts  with  Canadian  manufacturers  should  include  the  Repub- 
lic of  Uruguay.  On  first  thoughts,  this  seems  a  natural  procedure  as  the 
Uruguayan  market  is  virtually  limited  to  the  city  of  Montevideo  (reached 
overnight  by  the  river  steamer  from  Buenos  Aires)  and  the  market  conditions 
of  both  cities  are  almost  identical.  But  there  actually  exist  serious  reasons 
for  separate  representation.  The  first  is  that,  generally  speaking,  no  Buenos 
Aires  salesman,  however  experienced  or  active  he  may  be,  can  establish  by  dis- 
jointed visits  that  personal  relationship  with  the  buyer  which  is  a  factor  of 
first  importance  in  all  South  American  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
small  community  of  Montevideo,  an  Uruguayan  salesman  or  representative  is 
necessarily  in  close  touch  with  his  clientele.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  natural 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  Uruguayan  importers  and  buyers  generally  to 
purchase  from  Buenos  Aires  houses  if  they  can  obtain  the  equivalent  article 
through  a  representative  in  their  own  country. 

But  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  if  the  Buenos  Aires  house  retains  a  branch 
establishment  with  a  local  staff  in  Montevideo;  in  a  limited  number  of  lines, 
for  example  caustic  soda,  selling  conditions  on  the  river  Plate  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  may  be  handled  advantageously  for  both  countries  by  one  of 
the  large  Buenos  Aires  houses.  In  general,  however,  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  consider  the  question  carefully  before  concluding  agency  agreements 
with  Argentine  interests  in  respect  of  the  Uruguayan  market. 

"  REPRESENTATION  IN  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MARKETS  " 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  entitled  Representa- 
tion in  British  and  Foreign  Markets,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  reports 
reprinted  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  is  now  in  the  press  and 
will  shortly  be  published.  Nearly  all. the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  field  have 
contributed  to  this  series,  which  is  written  solely  from  the  Canadian  point  of 
view,  and  the  chapters  of  which,  each  dealing  with  a  separate  country,  detail 
the  procedure  that  should  be  adopted  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  desire  to  seek  representation  for  their  products  in  foreign  fields. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet  is  25  cents,  but  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  (on 
request)  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  As  the 
edition  is  strictly  limited,  very  early  application  for  copies  should  be  made  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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INCREASE   IIS    NEW   ZEALAND'S  IMPORTS   FROM  CANADA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  Augusl  27,  1923.— The  second  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  1923 
discloses  a  substantial  increase  in  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada.  An 
analysis  of  twenty-nine  principal  articles  shows  an  increase  in  twenty-six  of 
them.  There  are  only  decreases  in  three  principal  articles  imported,  viz: 
hardware  n.e.i.;  agricultural  implements,  machines,  etc.;  and  woodenware 
n.c.i.  The  increase  over  the  corresponding  three'months  of  last  year  is  valued 
at  81  T>  1S.~)S0.  The  increase  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1923,  as  against 
the  corresponding  period  for  1922,  amounts  to  $3,442,750.  This  is  the  largest 
increase  in  the  history  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  two  periods 


referred  to: — 

T  tal  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1923    £621.345  $3,106,725 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1922   ,   329,716  1,648,580 

Increase,  1923  over  1922    £291,629  $1,458,145 

Total  for  six  months  ended  June  30,  1923    £1,293,909  $6,469,545 

IVAal  for  six  months  ended  Jime  30,  1922    605,359  3,026,795 

Increase,  1923  over  1922    £  688,550  $3,442,750 


PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  DURING  SECOND  QUARTER  OF  1923 

I  creases. — Chocolate  in  fancy  packages,  £3,486;  chocolate  in  plain  trade  packages, 
£1,959;  seeds,  grass  and  clover,  £2,077;  apparel  n.e.i.,  £7,939;  gum  boots,  £2,318;  fencing 
s,  £2.079;  iron  and  steel,  wrought,  6-inch  and  under  int.  diameter,  £5,361;  nails,  other, 
£S.19S;  wire,  bare  copper,  £3,627;  wire,  fencing,  barbed,  £14.458;  wire,  fencing,  plain,  £26,841 ; 
wjre,  iron,  n.e.i.,  £3,036;  electrical  generators,  motors  and  transformers,  £2,849;  insulating 
ind  cable,  £7,486;  leather  belting,  other,  £2,917;  sole  leather  bends  over  14  pounds, 
£2.093;  Oregon  pine  (Douglas  fir),  rough  sawn,  £5,693;  timber,  rough  sawn,  other,  £3,147; 
doors  and  sashes,  £4,487;  plaster  of  Paris,  £2,378;  paperhangings,  £3,348;  wrapping  paper 
in  sheets  not  less,  etc.,  £4,531;  soap,  £1,755;  motor  vehicles  other  than  buses,  £116,889; 
chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  vans  and  buses,  £6,955;  rubber  tires,  tubes  and  covers,  £33,460. 

Decreases. — Hardware  n.e.|i.,  £2,640;  agricultural  implements,  machines,  etc.,  other, 
£4.479;  woodenware  n.e.i.,  £2,319. 

[A  table  detailing  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  during  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1923,  with  the  preferences  given,  has  been  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Beddoe,  and  is  available  for  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.] 

IMPORT  OF  FOODSTUFFS  INTO  ARGENTINA;  NEW  REGULATIONS 
BY  MUNICIPALITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires,  August  22,  1923. — Canadian  shippers  of  foodstuffs  to  the 
Argentine  market  should  take  note  of  the  new  regulations  issued  by  the  munici- 
palitv  of  Buenos  Aires  which  are  scheduled  to  come  into  force  on  October  1, 
1923.~ 

In  explanation  of  these  regulations,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  they  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  federal  regulations  of  the  Argentine 
Government,  The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  itself  constitutes  the  larger  part  of 
the  Argentine  market,  and  the  municipal  authorities  have  wide  control  in  regard 
to  the  sale  or  distribution  of  commodities,  particularly  comestibles.  Thus  a  ship- 
ment may  be  passed  by  the  federal  inspectors,  only  to  be  prohibited  from  sale 
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or  distribution  by  the  municipality  for  not  complying  with  its  own  particular 
regulations.  This  dual  control  is  somewhat  confusing,  but  none  the  less  import- 
ant, as  inability  to  sell  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  means  the  loss  of  perhaps 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  market  of  Argentina. 

A  translation  of  the  full  text  of  this  ordinance  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  ^Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  The  more 
important  clauses,  in  brief  form,  are  as  follows:— 

Article  1. — From  October  1,  1923,  the  executive  department  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Buenos  Aires  will  prohibit  the  distribution  or  sale  of  foodstuffs  or 
beverages  which  do  not  comply  with  the  following  regulations: — 

Article  2. — All  foodstuffs  must  be  clearly  and  unmistakably  distinguished 
by  their  name  or  label,  and  packages  or  containers  must  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  municipal  authorities. 

Article  3. — Packages  or  containers  must  be  clearly  labelled  in  Spanish,  and 
at  option  in  clear  translation  in  any  other  language,  as  follows: — 

(a)  Name  and  classification  in  clear  type.  (6)  Weight  or  nett  volume 
expressed  in  the  metric  system,  (c)  Date  of  packing  indicating  month  and 
year,  exception  being  made  in  case  of  gaseous  or  fermented  beverages,  (d)  Name 
of  country  of  origin,    (e)  Name  of  local  merchant,  importer  or  distributor. 

Article  4. — No  label,  inscription  or  trade  mark  may  be  used  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  municipal  authorities,  may  be  misleading  to  the  buyer.  This 
regulation  applies  to  the  immediate  wrapper,  to  the  labels,  stamps,  caps,  corks 
or  seals,  to  all  documents,  invoices,  catalogues,  etc.,  and  to  any  vehicle  used  for 
transportation. 

Article  5. — Manufacturers,  merchants,  or  representatives  may  not  use  con- 
tainers which  are  not  their  own  legal  property.  Should  there  be  any  change  in 
the  name  of  the  firm  manufacturing,  distributing,  or  selling  the  article,  the  con- 
tainers may  be  used  only  by  the  legal  successors  of,  or  by  those  who  have 
acquired  legal  consent  from,  the  proprietor.  A  penalty  for  violation  of  this 
article  varies  from  a  fine  of  100  pesos  to  an  equal  fine  and  closure  of  the  factory 
or  distributing  premises  for  60  days.  Unauthorized  containers  will  also  be 
confiscated. 

The  remaining  clauses  deal  with  other  fines  and  penalties  for  violation  of 
the  foregoing. 

The  important  point  is,  of  course,  the  labelling  -of  imported  foodstuffs  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  article  3,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  the  indication  of  the  country  of  origin  and  date  of  packing.  While 
test  cases  will  determine  the  point  one  way  or  another,  it  is  considered  that  the 
last  two  items  [Art.  3  (c)  and  (d)]  will  have  to  be  effected  in  the  country  of 
origin,  but  that  the  municipality  will  permit  the  affixing  by  the  local  importer 
of  a  separate  Spanish  label  translating  the  original,  indicating  weights  according 
to  the  metric  system  and  his  own  name  and  address.  This  will  doubtless  have 
to  be  done  prior  to  clearance  from  the  Customs  House. 

Municipal  regulations  relative  to  the  types  of  containers  considered  suitable 
(Article  2)  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  matter  is  still  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and  application  has 
been  made  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Association  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  by  the  Grocers'  Association  to  have  the  terms  of  the  decree 
modified.    (Any  further  developments  will  be  reported  as  they  occur.) 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
New  Franco-Canadian  Trade  Convention 

The  following  cablegram  lias  been  received  from  Mr.  Hercule  Barre, 
Canadian  ( lovernmcnt  Trade  Commissioner,  Paris:  "  New  commercial  treaty 
I    nada  and  France  published  in  Journal  Officiel,  September  28,  now 
is  .n  force."    (See  also  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  No.  1025,  September 
22,  1923,  page  435.) 

Preferential  Tariff  in  Newfoundland  on  Products  of  Jamaica 

The  Commercial  fntelligence  Service  has  received  a  copy  of  an  act  passed  in 
oundland  on  August  L6,  1923,  respecting  a  preferential  tariff  on  products  of 
Jamaica  and  wind'  reads  as  follows:  "Whereas  the  Governor-in-Council,  in 
reciprocation  for  certain  tariff  privileges  granted  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica 
on  products  of  Newfoundland  imported  ihto  Jamaica,  has  deemed  it  advisable  to 
make  a  preferential  tariff  on  products  of  Jamaica  imported  into  this  Colony, 
be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly, 
in  Legislative  Session  convened," as  follows: — The  duties  imposed  by  the  Revenue 
Act,  1905,  and  the  Acts  in  amendment  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  a  reduction 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  payable  in  respect  of  goods,  the  pro- 
duct of  Jamaica,  imported  into  this  Colony." 

Newfoundland  Act  Respecting  a  Preferential  Tariff  on  Products  of 

Spain 

An  act  respecting  a  preferential  tariff  on  products  of  Spain  was  passed  in 
Newfoundland  on  August  16,  1923,  providing  that  iron  ore,  corks  and  cork  discs, 
grapes,  walnuts,  hazel  nuts,  almonds  (shelled  and  unshelled),  onions,  oranges, 
olive  oil,  preserved  vegetables,  bananas,  and  tomatoes,  when  imported  into  New- 
foundland from  Spain  shall  be  admitted  free  from  duty.  The  act  provides  also 
that  the  tariff  on  wine  and  wine  lees,  brandy,  and  raisins,  be  not  increased  beyond 
the  existing  rate  except  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  increase  it  during  the 
time  of  war.  The  act  states  that  these  concessions  are  made  "  in  reciprocation 
for  certain  privileges,- extended  by  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  case  of  impor- 
tations of  Newfoundland  products." 

New  Customs  Duties  Regulations  in  Trinidad 

Mr.  L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bar- 
bi  dos,  writes  under  date  September  12  that  the  Colony  of  Trinidad  have  just 
w  regulations  governing  the  entry  of  goods  under  the  British  Prefer- 
ential Tariff,  revoking  the  regulations  made  on  December  8,  1921.  The  only 
alterations  in  the  new  regulations  are  in  the  schedule  which  contains  the  com- 
bined certificate  of  value  and  origin.  As  in  the  new  customs  regulations  of  St. 
Lucia,  sections  3  and  4  under  "  Value,"  which  deal  with  current  domestic  value, 
have  been  deleted.  In  the  form  of  invoice,  the  heading  "  Current  Domestic 
Value  in  currency  of  exporting  country  "  has  also  been  deleted,  and  only  "  Sell- 
ing price  to  purchaser  "  lias  been  retained.  A  slight  change  has  been  made 
under  "  Origin,"  two  new  pararaphs  having  been  introduced,  marked  3  (a) 
and  3  (6),  the  former  for  articles  "  wholly  produced  or  manufactured"  and 
the  latter  for  articles  "  either  wholly  or  partially  produced  or  manufactured." 

The  new  regulations  are  dated  September  1,  1923,  and  will  come  into  force 
on  October  1,  1923. 
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Marking  of  Rolls  of  Upper  Leather  Imported  into  the  United  States 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  External  Affairs, 
writing  from  Washington  under  date  of  September  19,  gives  the  following  ruling 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  in  regard  to  the  mark- 
ing required  under  section  304  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  on  upper  leather 
in  rolls  imported  from  Canada: — 

Each  roll  of  such  upper  leather  tis  regarded  as  an  "  article  "  which  is  required  to  be 
marked  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin  as  provided  in  section  304;  and  if  the  rolls  are 
not  marked  at  the  time  of  importation,  they  are  required  to  be  marked  before  delivery  to 
the  consignee  and  are  also  subject  to  10  per  cent  additional  duty  as  provided  in  said  sect ; on 
for  articles  not  marked  at  the  time  of  importation.  If  any  such  rolls  of  upper  leather  are 
imported  wrapped  in  burlap  or  other  covering,  such  wrappers  are  also  required  to  be  marked 
to  indicate  the  country  of  origin. 

Changes  in  Tariff  of  Bahama  Islands 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  September  13,  1923,  announces 
that  the  Bahamas  Tariff  Amendment  Act  which  canie  into  force  on  July  15, 
1923,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  is  to  continue  in  operation  on  the  expiration 
of  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  provides 
that  there  shall  be  allowed,  to  every  person  who  imports  into  the  Bahamas 
whisky  produced  within  the  British  Empire,  a  drawback  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
import  duty  on  such  whisky.  The  Act  also  removes  the  duty  of  3d.  per  gallon 
on  kerosene  oils,  which  now  become  duty-free  on  importation  into  the  colony. 

Cyprus  Import  Duties  Revised 

According  to  an  announcement  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of 
September  13,  1923,  the  import  duty  in  Cyprus  on  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise not  otherwise  charged  with  duty  nor  exempted  from  duty  and  not 
prohibited  to  be  imported  was  fixed  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  by  an  Order  in 
Council  which  came  into  force  on  August  17.  The  former  rate  was  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  following  amendments  also  were  made:  timber  and  wood, 
including  firewood,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  articles  of  food  and  drink  not  other- 
wise charged  with  duty,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Victorian  Government's  Electrical  Scheme 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  August  27,  1923. — In  sequence  to  report*  which  have  appeared 
in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  relative  to  the 
large  quantity  of  electrical  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Government 
in  its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits  at  MorweH  for  electrical 
power,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  further  advised  that  tenders  arc  now  being 
invited  for  the  manufacture,  supply,  testing  and  delivery  in  every  way  com- 
plete and  maintenance  of  aluminium  steel  cored  cable  and  accessories. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus  (the  contract  not 
calling  for  supervision  of  erection) :  — 

SPECIFICATION  NO.  24/1 

300  miles  aluminium  steel  cored  cable  0.1590  square  inch. 
300  miles  aluminium  steel  cored  cable  0.0485  square  inch. 
100  miles  aluminium  steel  cored  cable  0.0336  square  inch. 
2,000  pounds  flat  aluminium  armour  wire  0.3  in.  x  0.05  in. 

Accessories  (jointing  sleeves,  ton^s,  parallel  groove  clamps). 
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PATH  OF  CLOSING  OF  TENDERS 

Tenders  on  the  prescribed  form — should  be  addressed  as  first  class  mail 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32 
William  street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to  reach  their  destination  before 
noon  on  January  3,  1924. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPECIFICATION,  ETC. 

The  specification  covering  the  requirements,  and  contract  form,  may  be 
inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26502).  The  Electricity  Commission  makes 
$2.43  lor  the  first  two  copies  of  the  specification,  and  for  each  addi- 
tional copy  a  charge  of  $1.21. 

Tl  e  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  been  requested  to 
collect   these   charges  before  delivering  copies  of  the  specification.  These 

ges  will  ultimately  be  returned  (by  instruction  of  the  Electricity  Commis- 
sion) to  firms  submitting  bona  fide  tenders. 

DEPOSITS  ON  TENDERS  PAYABLE  IN  CANADA 

A<  in  the  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Cana- 
dian tenderers,  the  Electricity  Commissioners  have  arranged  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary 
deposit  ($486.67)  can  be  made  in  Canada.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  his  official  receipt  only  need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne. 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  method  of  deposits  being  sent  to 
Australia,  and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in 
Canada  a  convenience  alike  to  the  commission  and  tenderers. 

Victorian  Government  Railway  Department 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29077). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

36375         November  14,  1923        Supply  and  delivery  of  one  electric  butt  welding  machine,  complete  with 

accessories,  as  specified. 

365S0         November  21,  1923        Supply  and  delivery  of  one  double  or  single-headed  screwing  machine,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  tools  and  accessories,  as  specified. 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equipment  for 
the  Public  Works  Department,  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wel- 
lington, and  the  Auckland  Electric  Power  Board,  Auckland. 

The  equipment  referred  to  includes  deck  plate  girder  spans;  metering 
equipments;  transformers;  H.T.  terminal  bushing;  choke  coils;  lightning 
arresters;  pole  air  break  switches;  oil  filtering  and  testing  equipment;  com- 
pression testing  machine;  switchgear;  feeder  panels;  wire  steel,  galvanized 
and  wire,  copper  binding,  and  hard  drawn. 
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These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Department,  Ottawa.  Tenders 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Com- 
mittee, Wellington;  the  Stores  Manager,  Post  and  Telegraph  Department, 
Wellington;  and  the  Chairman,  Auckland  Electric  Power  Board,  Auckland, 
in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mails  for 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 
Britain. 


Steamer 


Sailing  from 


Daf 


Ireland  only. 


^Berennaria  New  York  Oct.  16 

Montcalm  Montreal  Oct.  19 

^Leviathan  New  York  Oct.  20 

Canada  Montreal  Oct,  20 

iAquitania  New  York  Oct.  23 

-Minnedosa  Montreal  Oct.  24 

iParis  New  York  Oct.  25 

Montrose  Montreal  Oct.  26 

Empress  of  Britain  Quebec  Oct.  27 

Regina   Montreal  Oct,  27 

tMarloch  Montreal  Oct.  18 

XMetagama  Montreal  Oct,  25 

*Antonia  Montreal  Oct.  20 

*Calumet  Montreal  Oct.  15 


Chaudiere  Halifax  . 

 Montreal 


Oct.  26 


.Oct.  17 


France  

Union  of  South  Africa  

Bermuda,   Leeward    Islands,   St.  Lucia, 

Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela. 
St.    Kitts.    Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, British  Guiana  *Cavadian  Runner 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia 

British  Honduras  *Canadian  Forester  Montreal  Oct,  19 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Ottar  Halifax  Oct.  24 

China  and  Japan   Em-press  of  Canada  Vancouver  Oct.  18 

Japan  only   Achilles  Victoria  Oct.  25 

China  and  Japan   President  McKinley  Victoria  Oct.  29 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  XMnunganui  San  Francisco  Oct.  19 

Australia  only  '  XSonoma  San  Francisco  Oct.  30 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

JLetter  and  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
The  Minnedosa  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  parcel  post  to  France. 
Re  despatch  October  27th,  Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  Britain. 
Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Regina. 


MARKET  FOR  AMMONIUM  SULPHATE  IN  NETHERLANDS 

EAST  INDIES 

Considerable  amounts  of  chemical  fertilizer  are  used  in  Netherlands  India, 
says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports. 

Ammonium  sulphate  is  the  principal  fertilizer  used,  and  of  the  70,740  tons 
imported  in  1922,  23,646  tons  came  from  the  United  States  and  35,726  tons 
from  Great  Britain.  The  amount  from  the  United  States  shows  a  decided 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  principally  because  of  the  fact  that  Germany  is 
being  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  market.  Before  the  war  considerable  quanti- 
ties were  imported  from  Germany,  but  that  country  has  not  regained  its  place. 
The  Germans  are  still  in  the  market  to  a  slight  extent,  but  the  chaotic  conditions 
there  have  forced  buyers  to  look  elsewhere,  particularly  because  deliveries  are 
uncertain. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  amounts  of  ammonium  sulphate  used  by 
the  different  estates  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Some  lands  recently 
reclaimed  from  the  jungle  do  not  require  any,  while  the  older  estates,  where  the 
soil  is  heavy,  use  up  to  10  piculs  to  the  bouw,  or  about  800  pounds  to  the  acre. 
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It  is  claimed  that  do  other  artificial  fertilizer  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar.  It  Is  Usually  put  on  the  ground  in  a  powdered  form,  but  in  some 
sections  it  is  mixed  with  water  to  prevent  theft.  Considerable  labour  is  required 
to  work  all  other  fertilizers  into  the  soil,  while  at  times,  when  the  men  are 
needed  for  other  work,  ammonium  sulphate  is  fed  to  the  soil  by  women  after 
■  ng  is  finished.    The  method  of  application  is  exact  and  easily  controlled. 

r  i  sugar  estates  generally  place  their  orders  a  year  in  advance.  They 
require  that  the  ammonium  sulphate  contain  an  average  of  about  20  per  cent 
nitrog(  n.  and  approach  a  fixed  standard  of  moisture  content.  Further,  it  should 
be  fn  e  from  sodium,  and  not  contain  more  than  1  per  cent  of  free  sulphuric  acid. 
Packing  is  usually  m  bans  of  112  to  200  pounds. 

T  i  re  is  a  greal  competition  between  English  and  American  manufacturers 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  it  is  often  sold  at  a  very  low  percentage  of  profit. 
At  the  present  time  the  A.merican  product  is  more  popular  than  the  British, 
as  the  American  prices  are  slightly  lower. 

♦ 

MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  lias  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which 
the  following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  these 
areas  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian 
steamers  or  via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch, 
although  letters  marked  for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in 
accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

bters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via 
New  York,  unless,  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  the  probable  mails  for  the  month  of  October  "  Via  New 
York":— 

For  October 
fatten*,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts-Nevis'v  I1.  20.  25. 

Argentina  13,  20.  26,  27. 

Bahamas   6,  12.  20.  26. 

Barbados.  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique   6,  11,  20.  25, 

Bermuda  6,  10.  13. 

Bolivia  and  Chile  "••6,  13,  15,  18,  25,  26.    Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Brazil.  North  j  6,  10,  13.  23,  27, 

Brazil.  South  J 

Colombia   9,  13,  15,  18.  25,  26.    Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Costa  Rica   Every  Saturday. 

Cuba    6,  12,  13. -18,  20,  26.    Every  Saturday. 

Curacao  .'.*  Z  I.  ■   4,  6,  13,  18.  20,  27. 

Dominican  Republic   4.  9.  10.  11.  15.  23.  25. 

Ecuador    5,  13,  15,  18,  25,  26.    Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Haiti    .        Z  '■   4,  5   9,  11,  15,  16,  18,  25,  26,  30. 

Honduras    5,  6,  13,  15,  18,  20,  25,  26.    Every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 

day. 

Grenada.  St.  Vincent,  Guiana,  Trinidad   ..    ..6,  9,  11.  17,^  20,  23,  25. 
Guadeloupe  and  British  Honduras  6,  11,  20,  25. 

Jamaica  6-  9<  12.  20,  26.    Every  Wednesday. 

Mexico  Every  Thursday. 

Nicaragua   13,  15,  18,  25,  26.    Every  Saturday  and  Wednesday. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  13,  15.  18,  25,  26.    Every  Saturday  and  Wednesday. 

Paraguay   6.  13    20.  27. 

peru  13,  15,  18,  25,  26.    Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Porto  Rico   6.   13,  20,  27.     Every  Saturday, 

Salvador   6,   13,   15,   18,  20,  24,  25,  26.    Every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

Saba,  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  6,  It,  17,  20,  25.    Every  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

Turk's  Island   9,  23,  24,  30. 

Uruguay  «,  13,  20,  27. 

Venezuela  6.  11,  13,  18,  20,  25,  27. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  1,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  1,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
September  24  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  ending     Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  % 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina   . .  . .  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Rou  mania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  % 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  % 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  % 

Tobago    $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  % 


Parity 


00 


Sept.  24, 

Oct.  1, 

1923. 

1923. 

$1 .00 

££££ 
$4.0000 

$400.01 

.  lao 

.  0632 

.  0608 

.  193 

.0472 

.0459 

402 

.  4UoU 

.4011 

.193 

0554 

.0518 

.193 

.1343 

.1376 

1.08 

.0460 

.0459 

.193 

.1835 

.1821 

.238 

.000000007 

.000000003 

.193 

.0230 

.0204 

.268 

.1644 

.1619 

.268 

.2721 

.2707 

.268 

.1850 

.1815 

.498 

.4963 

.4965 

2s. 

.3172 

.3165 

$1.00 

1.0234 

1.02125 

.498 

.4971 

.4959 

.424 

.3415 

.3408 

.324 

.1036 

.1021 

.198 

4.86 

4.6745  • 

4.6556 

.708 
.402 
.567 


.9517— .9837 


.7432 
.3940 
.5513 


.9497— .9804 


.7301 
.3931 
.5502 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

2528.  Strawberries  (Canned). — One's  only,  c.i.f.  price  Sourabaya,  required  by  import 
house,  with  sample  tin. 

2529.  Raspberries  (Canned). — Required  c.i.f.  price  Sourabaya  and  sample  1-lb.  tin  by 
importers. 

2530.  Flour. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  Canadian  flour  mills  not  already 
represented  in  Germany. 

2531.  Malt. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  malt  for  the 
manufacturers'  beer. 

2532.  Packing-house  Products. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  with 
first-class  connections  and  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  trade,  desires  to  secure  representa- 
tion for  Canadian  exporters  of  lard,  bacon,  hums,  and  other  packing-house  products,  also 
for  canned  goods  and  general  foodstuffs.    Correspondence  in  English. 
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Miscellaneous 

-  ;  ;  Wire  (Galvanized) Gauges  8,  10  and  12,  with  cii.  prices  Sourabaya.  Packing 
m  50-kilo  coils  burlapped, 

•  ;  •  Galvanized  Wire.-  Sourabaya  house  always  on  open  market  for  galvanized  wire, 
not  too  hard.   Gauges  6,  8,  H,  14.  16,  19,  20  and  21. 

Pw  iUCTS.    A  Brazilian  linn  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  bright 
compressed  steel  shafting,  stamp  steel  pulleys,  plain  and  galvanized  wire. 

2536.  11  V  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hoar  from  Canadian  exporters  of  shelf  hard- 

acluding  files,  garden  tools,  including  hoes,  barbed  wire  and  staples,  axes  and  tin  plate. 

2637.  H  va>\\  utE.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  everything 
in  small  hardware,  wire  tools,  etc. 

2538,  &  ujes,  \\  Ha:,  loo.— A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
j,  wire  cloth,  wire  of  all  kinds  and  all  kinds  of  hardware  and  iron  and  steel. 

2539  u  m.  Wire.-   Aggressive  technical  house  in  Sourabaya  desires  relations  with 

Canadian  manufacturer  of  all  types  of  electrical  wire  for  Java. 

2540.  Th  i  s  (Gas  and  Water). — Prices  cii.  Sourabaya  for  well-known  firm  always  in 
mark  1  t . 

25-11.  Pins.  Clalvanized  and  black  enamelled,  for  water  and  gas,  cii.  prices  Sourabaya 
desired  by  technical  house.   If  competitive,  would  be  prepared  to  assist  in  carrying  stocks 

and  act  as  agents. 

2542.  Rails,  Etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  want  a  Canadian  agency  for  steel  rails  and  other 
iron  and  Bteel  required  for  railways. 

2543.  1!  \n  s  — Cii.  prices  Sourabaya,  if  competitive  with  European,  wanted  for  rails  7, 
(.)  and  12  kg.  per  metre  respectively,  complete  with  fish-plates,  bolts  and  dog  spikes  with  lugs. 
Quotation  must  be  in  kilometre  of  track,  and  firm  three  months  cii.  Java. 

2544.  Light  Railway  Material. — Sourabaya  firm  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  that  can  compete  with  Europeans  in  light  railway  material  for  sugar  plantations. 

2545 ^  Bridges  for  Light  Railways. — Standard  designs  and  cii.  Sourabaya  quotations 
would  inter*  si  engineering  house  for  bridges,  20  metres,  40  metres  in  2  parts,  and  60  metres 
in  2  parts,  of  lightest  possible  construction  as  no  wing  pressures.  German  competition  to 
be  met. 

2546.  Hardware. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds 
of  small  hardware. 

2547.  Hardware,  Belting. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
all  kinds  of  small  hardware,  machinery  belting  all  kinds  except  leather. 

2548.  Hardware,  Tiles. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
builders'  hardware  and  glazed  tiles  for  walls  and  floors. 

2549.  Hardware,  Etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  every- 
thing  in  hardware,  including  carpenters'  tools,  also  machinery  belting — all  kinds  except 
leather — and  iron  and  steel  for  machine  shops. 

2550.  Hardware  and  Tools. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
:1  shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  tools  of  all  kinds,  including  garden,  carpenters'  and 

machine  tools. 

2551.  Leathers. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  everything 
in  prepared  leathers,  excluding  sole  leather. 

2552.  Saw  Mill  Machinery. — Sourabaya  house  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  have  had  experience  in  saw  mills  for  tropical  woods  and  can  compete 
with  the  German  machinery  of  Kirchner. 

2fj£3.  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  machinery  belting,  all 
kinds  except  leather. 

2554.  A  Brazilian  firm  wTish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  machine  tools  for  rail- 
way shops. 

2556.  Hardware,  Etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  every- 
g  in  ]      I  v  ire  and  iron  and  steel  for  machine  shop  and  foundry. 

2557.  Bars. — Iron  bars  (of  every  sort)  used  by  Sourabaya  engineering  house.  European 
competition  in  price  cii.  Sourabaya  and  quality  must  be  faced. 

2558.  Pic  Iron. — Technical  house  in  Java,  whose  buying  office  is  at  The  Hague,  will  be 
g]  id  to  hear  whenever  Canadian  pig  iron  can  be  landed  competitively  with  European  shippers 
at  Sourabaya,  Java. 

2559.  Portable  Forces. — Full  particulars  and  cii.  prices  Sourabaya  wanted. 

2560.  Portable  Forces. — Cii.  prices  Sourabaya  desired  in  competition  with  American 
forges. 

2561.  Shafts  for  Sugar  Mills. — Old-established  technical  Dutch  house  in  Java  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  that  can  compete  in  prices  for  shafts  (nickel  steel) 
14  inches,  16  inches,  20  inches  and  22  inches,  against  European  manufacturers. 

2562.  Saws. — Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  disc  ribbon  and 
hand  saws. 

2563.  Gears. — Cast  steel  and  pinions,  for  sugar  mills.  Old  Dutch  technical  house  in 
Java  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  firm  that  can  compete  in  price  against  European 

manufacturers. 

2564.  Culverts  for  Sugar  Factories. — Full  particulars  desired,  Sourabaya,  Java. 
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2565.  Codfish;  Gas  Water  Heaters. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  codfish,  also  gas  water  heaters. 

2566.  Hickory  and  Maple  Handles. — An  Uruguayan  iirm  of  importers  of  tools,  hard- 
ware, etc.,  wish  samples  and  quotations  on  Canadian  axe  and  tool  handles  of  maple  or 
hickory. 

2567.  Pitwood. — A  Cardiff  colliery  agent  and  coal  exporter  desires  quotations  in  pitwood, 
per  long  ton,  c.i.f.  Cardiff;  in  lengths  of  6^,  9,  11  and  13  feet;  larch  or  fir. 

2568.  Drugs. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  drugs. 

2569.  Asbestos. — Japanese  commission  house  in  Kobe  desires  to  receive  samples  and 
prices  of  Canadian  asbestos  fibre  of  various  grades.  This  firm  have  never  had  any  experi- 
ence in  selling  asbestos  before,  but  state  that  they  have  clients  interested. 

2570.  Crude  Asbestos. — A  Sourabaya  house,  with  buying  office  in  Holland,  would  be 
glad  of  prices  c.i.f.  Sourabaya  from  time  to  time  and  full  particulars. 

2571.  Asbestos  Packing  (for  steam  heating). — All  qualities  desired;  c.i.f.  prices  Sourabaya. 

2572.  Amber  Mica. — An  American  firm  at  New  York  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
concerns  who  can  supply  first-hand  splitting  amber  mica. 

2573.  Galvanized  Sheets. — Technical  house  in  Java,  with  buying  office  at  The  Hague, 
desires  to  hear  whenever  galvanized  sheets  can  be  landed  competitively  with  European 
shippers  at  Sourabaya,  Java. 

2574.  Leather  Belting. — Prices  c.i.f.  Sourabaya,  sizes  1-inch  to  6-inch  single,  6-inch 
to  8-inch  double,  for  purchase  or  permanent  agency. 

2575.  Auto  Accessories,  Bicycles. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  all  kinds  of  motor  car  accessories  and  bicycles. 

2576.  Auto  Accessories. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  with  good 
connections  desires  to  secure  representation  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  automobile  acces- 
sories of  all  kinds.    Correspondence  in  English. 

2577.  Textiles,  Wood-pulp. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
textiles;  also  wood-pulp. 

2578.  Woollen  Goods. — A  French  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  woollen  goods,  particularly  woollen  blankets. 

2579.  Underwear. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  ladies' 
knitted  underwear. 

2580.  A  firm  in  Santiago,  Chile,  desire  to  correspond  with  firms  interested  in  that 
market.    Quotations  c.ii.  Valparaiso  and  terms  should  be  quoted  in  first  letter. 

2581.  Hand  Cleaners. — A  Japanese  import  firm  in  Yokohama  desire  to  receive  samples 
and  prices  of  any  good  compound  used  for  cleaning  ink  or  oil  from  the  hands,  such  for 
instance  as  "  Snap  "  or  any  other  well-known  preparation.  This  should  be  packed  in  small 
half-  and  one-pound  tins.   Samples,  prices,  and  full  particulars  requested. 

2582.  Chemicals;  Flour;  Wood-pulp. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  heavy  chemicals,  flour,  and  wood-pulp. 

2583.  Kraft  Paper. — Samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  Semarang,  Java,  desired  by  large  house 
for  kraft,  500  sheets  per  ream,  10,  15,  20,  30,  40,  54,  and  72  per  ream,  in  Netherlands  East 
Indies  sizes. 

2584.  Typewriting  Paper. — Samples  and  c4-f.  prices  wanted  from  time  to  time  for  Sema- 
rang (Java)  house. 

2585.  Paper. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  finished  paper 
of  all  kinds,  including  carbon  and  other  small  offices  supplies. 

2586.  Paper. — Foolscap  (single),  folded  once,  480  sheets  per  ream,  in  first  and  second 
quality.    Samples  and  ci.f.  prices  Semarang  desired. 

2587.  Paper-makers'  Felts  and  Jackets. — An  old-established  British  house  in  Yokohama 
ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  mills  in  a  position  to  supply  wet  and  dry  belts  for 
paper-making.  If  samples  and  prices  are  received,  and  are  competitive  with  other  Cana- 
dian makers,  there  are  good  possibilities  of  business. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Melita*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  10;  Canadian  Con- 
queror*, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  10;  Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  24;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct. 
24;  Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  28. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  13;  Kastalia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  20;  Oxonian*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  20;  Caledonian*, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  27;  Cornishmanf*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  3; 
Turcomanf*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  10. 
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1>  CABDIFV  ami  Swansea.— Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine 

Oct  19 

ro  COFBNHAGJBH  LND  BALTIC  Pours.-  IK-lnua-  Morc^,  Oct.  16;  Svonhild,  Oct.  20;  Corm, 
Oct,  25    all  ot  the  Scand  na\  ian-Anu aii-ati  l.nu  ;    Hickman,  Sprague  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  isr.  Mai-burn,  Oct.  11;  Marloch,  Oct.  IS — both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
s-hps. Ltd. 

To  Glascow.  Marburn*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  11;  Cassandra*, 
Anchor-Donaldson  lane  Cel.  12;  Marloch*.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  18; 
Gncia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line.  Oct.  19. 

Vo  Ha.miukc.  Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  10;  Brecon,  Cana- 
ah;ps,  Ltd.,  Oct.  L3;  Hoerda,  [ntercontiental  Transport®,  Ltd.,  Oct  20; 
1 ».  m  I.  Kouer>  A:  Webb.  Oct.  21. 

To  Havkk.    Mssex  County.  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  28. 

To  Hi  ii..— Cornish  Point.  Furness  Line,  late  October. 

^  LIVERPOOL.  Montdare*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  12;  Lakonia, 
Cunard  Line,  Hit.  12;  Done*.  Wh,ite  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  13;  Montcalm*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  1!);  Coraeero*,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  19;  Canada*,  Oct.  20;  Regina*, 

27;  Comishmant*,  Nov.  ;{;  Doric t*,  Nov.  10;  Canada)-,  Nov.  17— all  of  the  White 
Bt  .:  -  I  )om  oion  Line. 

ro  London.  Canadian  Conqueror*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  10; 
Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  Oct.  13;  Verdulia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  13;  Grey 
County,  [ntercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  Oct.  20;  Antonia*,  Cunard  Line.  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government 
M(  bant  Mariie  .  Oct.  21;  Virgilia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  27;  Bolingbroke*,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation*,  Oct.  11;  Manchester  Regiment*,  Oct.  18 
— both  of  the  Manchester  Line,  Ltd. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Andania*,  Oct.  6;  Antonia*,  Oct.  20 — both 
of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  10;  Hoerda,  Inter- 
continental Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  21. 

To  Southampton. — Melita*,  Canadian  Pac;fic  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  10;  Empress  of 
France*.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,' Ltd.,  Oct.  13;  Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships. Ltd.,  Oct.  24. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown. — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Oct. 
13;   Canad-an  Sapper.  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  18. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Australind,  New  Zealand 
Shjpp;ng  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Miller,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  26. 

To  Wellington,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  26. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. — Canadian  Miller,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  26. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
3H  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  Oct.  30. 

To  St.  Kitts.  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Cana- 
dan  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  17. 

To  South  Africa. — Calumet,  Oct.  15;   Benguela,  Oct.  15 — both  Elder  Dempster  &  Co. 

To  South  America.— Hales;us,  Oct.  20;  Hesperides,  Nov.  5— both  of  the  Houston  Line. 

To  Levant.  Black  Sea,  India  and  Java  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.. 
during  September 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg.  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland*,  Canadian  Pacific 

Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  29. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
9t,  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 

Oct.  15,  and  every  fortnight. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle.  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  trj-weekly 

(Tuesday.  Thursday  and  Saturday). 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Avonmouth. — Canadian  Winner,  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  20;  Cana- 
dian Seigneur,  Dec.  20 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Antwerp  and  Hamburg. — 
Loch  Katrine*,  Oct.  11;  Drechtdyk*  Nov.  1;  Loch  Goil*,  Nov.  22;  Dinteldyk*,  Dec.  15— 
all  of  the  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Southampton. — Nictheroyf,  late  October; 
Nebraska"!",  late  November;  Narentat,  late  December — all  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff  (via  Panama  Canal). — Candidate,  Harrison  Line, 
Oct.  8. 

To  Manchester. — Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  Nov.  1;  Howick  Hall,  Isthmian  Lane, 
Nov.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  2;   Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  7. 

To  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Oct,  15. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  9;  Tokiwa 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Lane,  Oct.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Oct.  11;  Philoctetes,  Oct.  27 
—both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaasha 
Line.  Oct.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Cebu,  P.I. — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel 
Line,  Nov.  2;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Lane,  Nov.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Dairen,  Manchuria. — 
Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Dairen,  Manchuria. — Ala- 
bama Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaiisha  Line,  Dec.  4. 

To  Kobe. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  15. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  3;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Roj'al  Mail  Line,  Dec.  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Oct.  25;  Philoctetes,  Nov.  15 
— of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Iyo  Maru, 
Nippon  Yusen*  Kaisha  Line,  Dec,  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  16;  Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Madison,  Admiral 
Oriental  Line,  Oct.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru,  Nov.  3 ; 
Kaga  Maru,  Nov.  27 — both  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 
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LIST  OF  kCTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  id  i  Cullers  let.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act,  (b).  Electricity  insnec- 
Hon  let  i>  .  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act  (b).  (Sold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
(.r.iiu  Act  Consolidation,  Price,  10  cents),  Inspection  and  Sale  Act.  Inspection  of  Water 
Meters  Act  d).  Patent  Ac!  a).  Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and 
Design  lei  i).  Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  ami  Commerced   ^Price,  5  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price,  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  re  Man  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention.   (Price,  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  Of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d).    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Canada-West  indies  Conference  (lMt)d    (Price,  25  cents.) 
l.ist  of  Licensed  F.le\ators,  etc.    |  Price,  25  cents.) 
Patent  Office  Record  Weekly)  (a)< 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (19'JO). 

Grain  Inspection  In  Canada  U914).    Price,  25  cents.) 

Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce  (b). 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1919). 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e) 

N  Publical  ions  of  the  ( lommercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free,  on  request,  to  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weeldy,  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  Other  Commercial   Information.    Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1; 

Single  copies,  S  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Chinese  Markets  for.  Canadian  Products  (1919).       (Price,  25  cents.) 
German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price,  25  cents.) 
Imports  Into  Canada  from  United  States  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Paddng  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.    (French  and  English) 

^1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Republic  of  Chile  (1923).    Price,  25  cents. 
Russian  Trade  1916^.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 
Trade  after  the  War  (1916).     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-cas*  Europe  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price.  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Toy  Sfaking  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.   For  a  complete 

list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municl  pa! ) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  Internal  ,  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc. 

r. — (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa,  (c)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa,  (d)  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  :  Director  Wr  ights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa,  (e)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


'     BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  iui<«>  li-ts,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
repreaentathres  bj  Canadian  exporters*    Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 

rj  point,  (.»>.!>.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Beatlev'a  Complete  Phrase  rode. 


CAIN  VDIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

P,   \V.   Oook,   Aftinf  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
.  its    No.    46,    BuenOf   Aires,    Cable  Address, 

Cinadiun. 

Australia 

I).  H  K. -<s.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stook  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne,     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

\.  Btusii  Bleskney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brunei*.     Cable   Addnss,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

K.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  c/o  II .  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

Franee 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Nonnan  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 
Kobe. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683 ;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,     England.     Cable     Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  cover's  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       T.   Geddes  Grant,  911   Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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NEW  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  ROTTERDAM  OFFICE 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam  in  place  of  Mr.  Norman 
D.  Johnston,  who  is  resigning.  Mr.  Palmer  is  expected  to  sail  for  his  new  post 
during  the  last  week  of  October  but  expects  to  spend  two  or  three  days  in 
Ottawa  and  Montreal  before  leaving.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Nether- 
lands as  a  market,  and  who  may  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Palmer, 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION  RESTAURANT  SUPPLIES ;  IMPORT- 
ANT  TO  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  OF  FOODSTUFFS 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  England, 
reports  of  date  September  28,  1923,  that  the  contractors  for  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition  restaurants,  Messrs.  Lyons  and  Company,  Limited,  have  recently 
been  interviewed  by  him,  in  the  course  of  which  they  emphasized  two  points 
to  which  the  attention  of  Canadian  shippers  is  directed: — 

(1)  It  is  the  intention  to  call  for  samples  of  Canadian  foodstuffs  within 
the  next  two  months  and  Canadian  suppliers  should  provide  their  representa- 
tives in  Great  Britain  with  complete  samples  of  the  commodities  together  with 
really  competitive  prices  and  best  quality. 

(2)  It  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  deal  through  any  other  medium  than 
brokers  or  representatives  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.   S.   BLEAKNEY'S  ITINERARY  IN 

CANADA 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Belgium,  is  about 
to  undertake  a  business  tour  in  the  Dominion  on  behalf  of  Canadian  export 
trade  to  that  country.    The  following  is  the  itinerary  for  the  first  part  of  the 


tour: — 

Montreal  (including  Sherbrooke)   October  15-20 

Belleville   "  22 

Oshawa   "  23 

Toronto   "  24-31 

Guelph   November  1 

Stratford                                                                                                                "  2 

Windsor  and  Walkerville                                                                                          "  3-6 

Brantford                                                                                                               "  7 

Gait   *'  8 

Niagara  Falls                                                                                                     "  9  and  10 

St.  Catharines                                                                                                    "  12 

Hamilton   "  13 


Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bleakney,  or  to 
interview  him  regarding  trade  with  Belgium,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  may  be  made. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  following  cable  descriptive  of  financial  and  business  conditions  in 
Australia  1ms  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Melbourne: — 

Australian  money  market  is  showing  a  decided  hardening  tendency  which 
is  attributed  to  loan  conversion  and  redemption  operations,  thus  restricting 
commercial  credits  and  speculative  buying.  Recent  Commonwealth  5  per  cent 
loan  of  £7,500,000  sterling  was  underwritten  in  London  at  £99.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  for  maturing  loans  Federal  and  State  Governments  will  next  year 
require  172.000,000  sterling.  The  Tasmanian  Government,  to  whom  the  indus- 
try is  indebted  nearly  £100,000,  has  placed  a  receiver  in  charge  of  the  Hobart 
carbide  plant.  Monthly  production  which  is  nearly  400  tons  of  carbide,  is 
being  continued  and  directors  are  hopeful  under  the  customs  duty  of  £7  10s.  per 
ton  that  reconstruction  will  take  place  upon  a  sound  basis.  Operations  last 
fiscal  year  of  Broken  Hill  Company  operating  silver  mines  and  iron  ore  deposits 
with  a  steel  plant  at  Newcastle  resulted  in  a  loss  of  £100,000,  which  was  chiefly 
caused  by  protracted  coal  strikes.  The  steel  works  are  now  in  full  operation 
and  subsidiary  industries — manufacturing  fencing  and  barbed  wire,  nails,  etc.— 
are  working  to  capacity.  Flour  and  wheat  are  slightly  easier.  Flour  for 
November  shipment  is  quoted  at  £10  per  ton  in  150-pound  sacks,  and  wheat 
is  selling  to-day  at  4s.  lOd.  per  bushel  free  on  board  at  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. 
Trade  though  upon  sound  basis  is  rather  depressed  and  without  animation. 
Operations  upon  an  extensive  scale  are  causing  demand  for  imported  timber 
and  builders'  hardware.  Climatic  conditions  generally  excellent  with  favour- 
able crop  prospects. 

CUT  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  BETWEEN  JAMAICA  AND  HAITI 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  September  24,  1923. — In  view  of  the  lack  of  direct 
transportation  facilities  between  Canada  and  Haiti  and  the  increased  demand 
for  Canadian  products  in  that  Republic,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany have  made  a  drastic  cut  in  their  freight  rates  between  Kingston  and 
Haitian  ports,  with  a  view  to  assisting  Canadian  exporters.  The  rate  upon  beer 
and  condensed  milk  has  been  reduced  from  50s.  to  25s.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet; 
and  the  rate  on  flour  has  been  set  at  20s.  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

In  addition  to  these  freight  rates,  however,  shipments  to  Haiti  are  assessed 
18s.  per  freight  ton  for  tonnage  dues,  landing  charges,  and  Haitian  levies  on 
steamships  trading  into  that  Republic.  (This  charge  of  18s.  per  freight  ton  is 
standard  on  all  lines  from  all  ports.) 

If  Canadian  exporters  are  interested  in  obtaining  a  rate  to  Haiti  on  any 
other  items,  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  who  will  be  pleased  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  case  for  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 
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THE  AUTOMOTIVE  MARKET  IN  JAVA 


Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 


[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  dealing  with  marketing  conditions 
in  Java,  and  has  been  prepared  as  the  result  of  a  special  tour  of  investigation  in 
that  island.  These  reports,  after  being  published  in  serial  form,  will  later  be 
issued  in  a  pamphlet,  and  will  include  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  relating 
to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  not  published  in  the  Journal.  Prices  quoted  in 
the  report  are  those  prevailing  in  July,  1923.  For  the  purpose  of  conversion, 
roughly  speaking,  2%  guilders  equals  SI  Canadian.] 

One  of  the  greatest  selling  forces  on  behalf  of  the  goods  and  inventions  of 
Western  civilization  in  the  Far  East  has  been,  and  is,  the  automobile.  When 
the  West  presented  the  East  with  its  first  automobile  it  really  awoke  its 
interest.  The  personal  power  of  driving  a  car  was  so  much  more  intimate 
than  buying  a  railway  ticket.  It  had  a  charm  that  was  at  once  an  "  open 
sesame  "  to  Oriental  lethargy.  It  attracted  because  it  was  the  symbol  of  a 
new  era  in  that  trade,  where  the  Eastern  sells  to  and  buys  from  the  Western. 
A  wild  desire  to  own  an  automobile  inflamed  the  rich  Chinese  merchant,  who 
loves  ostentation.  As  a  consequence  there  was  an  invasion  of  every  type  of 
car  and  very  keen  competition  has  resulted.  In  the  boom  years  of  1919  and 
1920  a  number  of  expensive  American  and  European  cars  also  came  out  to 
gratify  the  new  rich  class,  but  before  the  withering  touch  of  the  slump  year 
1921,  they  remained  in  the  dealers'  stocks  a  clog  on  the  market.  The  prices  of 
passenger  cars  as  well  as  trucks  dropped  continuously,  and  forced  sales  have 
further  spoiled  the  market  already  glutted  with  second-hand  vehicles. 


The  fact  remains,  however,  in  spite  of  depression,  that  the  importations  of 
the  cheaper  type  of  passenger  car  are  still  fair.  In  this  line,  through  the  energy 
of  Canadian  manufacturers,  Canada  is  getting  her  full  share  of  the  business. 
The  "  Ford  "  is  everywhere,  both  in  unknown  Borneo  and  down  the  leading 
commercial  roads  of  Sourabaya.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  market 
will  ever  be  a  large  field  for  the  luxury  car.  To-day,  the  small  and  low-priced 
car  is  supreme.    Importations  from  Canada  lun  as  follows: — 


The  falling  off  in  freight  automobiles  is  not  peculiar  to  Canada.  In  fact, 
on  examining  the  total  figures  of  imports  as  supplied  by  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  Department  of  Commerce,  Canada  will  be  seen  to  have  done  well  as 
compared  to  the  bulk  of  her  competitors.  The  total  imports  of  trucks  and 
tractors  for  the  calendar  year  were  as  follows:  1920,  1,555;  1921,  1,931;  1922, 
168.  The  total  imports  of  passenger  cars  for  the  same  years  were:  1920,  4,999; 
1921,  4,740;  1922,  4,473.  These  figures  include  the  Outer  Possessions  as  well 
as  Java.  In  importations  the  United  States  leads,  and  Canada  is  second,  with 
approximately  half  the  number  of  cars,  but  not  half  the  value.  Imports  of  all 
other  countries  are  decreasing,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  while  Germany  and 
Austria  in  1922  imported  two  cars  and  one  ear  respectively  more  than  in  1921. 


IMPORTATIONS 


Canadian  Fiscal  Year 


Automobiles,  freight 
Automobiles,  passenger, 


1922  1923 
127  29 
965  862 


PASSENGER  AUTOMOBILES 


Canadian  cars  hold  their  place  in  the  passenger  trade,  because  of  a  really 
first-class  salesmanship  and  service  organization.    Further,  the  Canadian  Ford, 
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[j  and  Chevrolet  are  properly  adapted  to  face  tropical  climatic  conditions. 
A  few  points  are  these:  — 

(o)  Windshield,  in  two  parts,  so  that  it  can  be  opened  to  permit  a  cool 
draught  to  pass  through  the  two  parts  and  circulate  in  the  bottom  of  the  car, 
bo  accessary  in  a  tropica]  land  where  the  heat  is  intense. 

[b)  When  it  rams  m  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  it  pours,  so  a  hood  of 
adequate  material  is  provided  to  protect  occupants  against  the  torrential  down- 
pour, while  at  the  same  time  side  curtains  keep  out  buckets  of  waters. 

(c)  There  is  no  gap  between  hood  and  top  of  the  wind-screen,  the  tuck- 
away  hood  coming  up  tight,  being  part  of  the  design  of  the  body. 

i  < / 1  Not  too  high  gearing. 

(c)  Adequate  tropical  radiators. 

The  cheap  car  is  displacing  the  "  Sado  "  and  "  Deelmann "  horse-drawn 
vi  icli  -  for  the  morning  and  noon  office  journeys.  They  are  what  the  planters 
require  for  the  bad  roads  of  the  lesser  known  Outlying  Possessions,  as  well  as 
for  the  good  roads  of  Java.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  the  Canadian  Ford  is  the 
car  in  Borneo. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy  and  France,  favoured 
to-day  by  their  low  exchange  rates,  will,  if  it  is  possible,  attempt  to  compete 
in  price.  But  at  the  present  juncture  the  writer  does  not  believe,  if  even  that 
remote  contingency  became  a  possibility,  that  they  could  compete,  for  the 
success  of  the  Canadian  cars  is  not  so  much  dependent  on  their  price  as  on 

excellent  facilities.  Consequently,  there  is  a  request  among  the  Chinese 
automobile  tokos  for  spare  parts  of  all  makes  for  Fords. 

The  high-priced  car  is  not  only  a  luxury  (and  even  the  wealthiest  in 
Insulinde  to-day  have  carefully  to  consider  luxuries) ;  but  it  is  also,  as  a  rule, 
lacking  in  a  service  of  spares  and  accessories.  The  agents  of  high-priced  cars 
seem  indeed  to  have  shown  little  foresight  in  selling  as  many  cars  as  they  could, 

nt  remembering  that  an  equal  effort  should  be  put  out  in  selling  an 
i  QBcient  service  of  spares,  etc.,  throughout  Java  at  least.  A  high-priced  car  in 
the  Outer  Possessions  is  something  like  a  Parisian  ball  dress  on  a  snowshoe 
tramp. 

In  Java  a  good  ground  clearance  is  9  inches;  and  a  fair-sized  lock  is  needed 
to  round  very  bad  corners.  A  car  too  with  good  hill-climbing  properties  is 
wanted.  Climbs  go  on  mile  after  mile  in  some  places,  along  roads  that  serpen- 
tine round  and  round  with  a  gradient  that  varies  only  from  1  in  4  or  5  to  1 
in  10.  Under  a  blazing  sun  the  water  in  the  radiator  can  soon  boil.  Again, 
high-powered  cars  are  not  wanted  as  the  Javanese  sais,  who  invariably  drive 
all  the  Europeans  and  every  one,  are  not  perhaps  well  enough  trained  drivers 
to  handle  a  really  high-powered  passenger  automobile  with  safety.  The  right 
hand  drive  prevails. 

Looking  at  the  total  imports  of  passenger  automobiles  here,  Canada  can 
therefore  afford  to  feel  gratified  at  the  progress  made. 

COLOUR  OF  CAR  BODIES 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  writer  that  perhaps  not  all  manufacturers 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere  have  realized  the  value,  amid  tropical  surroundings, 
of  a  car  painted  white  or  in  a  bright  colour.  The  black  car  is  not  so  appealing 
to  the  eye.    Be  that  as  it  may,  the  majority  of  cars  here  have  black  bodies. 

TAXIS 

A  fair  number  of  taxis  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger  commercial  centres,  such 
as  the  town  group  of  Tandjong  Priok,  Batavia  and  Weltevreden  and  elsewhere. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  Deelmanns,  Ebros  and  Sados  drawn  by  the  little  ponies 
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from  Soembawa,  etc.,  are  picturesque  and  common.  They  are  cheap  and,  par- 
ticularly the  Deelmann,  comfortable  to  ride  in.  The  Sado  is  not  unlike  an  Irish 
jaunting  car,  facing  not  sidewise  but  endways.  The  ponies  are  splendid  little 
animals,  capable  of  much  work.  Their  harness  is  gay,  and  occasion  will  be 
found  to  refer  to  this  when  dealing  with  leather. 

The  motor  taxi,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  rate  clock  and  typical  Euro- 
pean taxi  body,  is  a  rarity.  Large  hotels  like  the  Hotel  des  Indes,  Batavia,  have 
a  few,  and  the  fare  by  the  clock  seems  to  work  out  higher  than  the  fare  one 
pays  the  Javanese  boys  who  ride  round,  or  park  their  cars  on  the  taxi  stands, 
awaiting  fares.  This  last  type  of  taxi  is  as  a  rule  a  second-hand  car,  often  of 
a  good  make,  which  has  been  purchased  for  this  purpose,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  all  conditions. 

As  during  the  heat  of  the  day  walking  for  a  European  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, transport  of  all  kinds  is  in  great  demand.  In  the  evening  too  the  Dutch 
have  something  of  the  Continental  custom  of  going  for  a  spin  to  obtain  the 
first  benefit  of  the  cooling  night  breeze.  It  can  thus  be  seen  there  is  a  definite 
and  large  demand  for  hired  cars  as  well  as  private. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

When  one  considers  the  number  of  passenger  automobiles,  and  also  the 
large  transportation  of  estate  produce  and  the  goods  of  other  industries,  the 
number  of  freight  automobiles  in  Java  seems  somewhat  restricted.  But  this 
number  will  undoubtedly  grow  as  soon  as  times  warrant  commercial  firms  and 
estate  owners  launching  out  into  larger  purchases.  Already  the  bullock  cart  is 
giving  way  to  motor  transport  in  the  rural  districts,  which  in  Java  are  almost 
as  densely  populated  as  the  towns  themselves.  Lorries  are  used  in  commercial 
centres  like  Sourabaya  and  Batavia  extensively  for  factory  and  dock  work. 
These  range  from  1-ton  lorries  to  over  3-tons,  and  average  about  30  h.p.  with 
a  12-inch  clearance.  Fords  with  specially  constructed  van  bodies  are  used  for 
transporting  tea  from  outlying  districts  to  the  factories. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  areas  in  Java,  as  far  as  the  usage  of  motor  trucks 
is  concerned,  is  the  Preanger.  But,  owing  to  the  roads  being  cut  to  pieces  by 
heavy  lorry  traffic,  the  Government  seems  to  have  restricted  lorry  sizes  as  a 
rule  to  no  higher  than  2\  tons.  This  probably  marks  a  distinct  epoch,  and  when 
conditions  warrant  it,  the  light  lorry  may  be  used  more  extensively. 

At  the  present  juncture,  however,  it  is  not  wise,  if  it  were  possible,  which 
the  writer  doubts,  to  place  on  this  market  a  new  line  of  trucks.  When  con- 
ditions become  suitable,  then  any  new  line  that  comes  on  it  must  be  prepared 
to  face  the  keenest  competition  of  all  the  numerous  makes  already  established. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  trailers.  Their  development  may  be  expected,  but 
the  date  cannot  be  anticipated.  During  the  prosperous  post-war  period,  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  in  common  with  many  other  outlying  lands,  was  sur- 
feited with  motor  transport.  Under  financial  stringency,  this  debauch  had  its 
natural  reaction.  Once  the  market  has  recovered,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  worth  study. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  probably  preference  will  be  given  to  trucks  of  1, 
\\  and  2  tons  weight,  because,  outside  of  the  paved  streets  and  roads,  the  soil, 
which  is  rich,  may  not  be  altogether  suitable  for  machines  of  heavier  draft 
without  road  damage.  Bodies  can  be  built  locally.  Teak  is  a  favourite  wood. 
When  the  recent  date  of  the  introduction  of  motor  trucks  is  considered,  the 
sales  on  the  whole  cannot  be  called  discouraging,  and  as  already  noted,  every- 
thing points  to  their  ultimately  increasing.  The  only  genuine  method  of 
marketing  them,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  sales  methods,  is  through 
a  firm  maintaining  its  own  garages;  but  at  the  present  moment  those  in  exist- 
ence are  generally  tied  up,  while  new  enterprises  are  not  coming  on  the  field. 
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Later  this  will  no  doubt  occur,  and  one  may  anticipate  openings  if  this  happens 
and  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  lay  out  money  exclusively  for  advertising 
and  sales  campaigns,  and  also  back  their  agents. 

Numbers  of  vans  are  to  be  scon  in  the  streets  of  Weltevreden  and  Soura- 
baya,  of  B  neat  appearance  and  with  a  painted  body,  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  best  vans  of  well-known  houses  in  Europe  and  America,  in  which  some 
firms  take  a  pride  in  running  their  goods  as  a  form  of  advertisement.  In  the 
island-;  of  Bali  and  Lombok  1-ton  trucks  are  required  with  pneumatic  tires. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Canadian  firms  asked  the  writer  to 
investigate  the  market  for  trucks  in  Java,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  small  chance  for  a  new  line.  There  are  still  around  1,000 
motor  trucks  in  stock  in  Java  unsold,  and  until  these  are  cleared  off,  or  parti- 
ally bo,  it  is  not  believed  that  importers  will  show  any  interest.  A  number  of 
interviews  were  carried  out  in  order  to  interest  firms  in  new  makes  of  trucks, 
but  without  success.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  in  two  or  three  years'  time, 
this  market  will  be  once  more  interested  in  trucks.  In  view  of  the  success  that 
certain  Canadian  firms  have  had  in  manufacturing  trucks  for  this  area,  new 
makes  from  Canada  will  always  receive  careful  consideration.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Germany,  if  European  events  do  not  stand  in  the  way,  will 

ably  also  be  a  competitor.  Already  there  are  a  number  of  German  trucks 
on  the  streets. 

WIRE  WHEELS 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  East  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  a  weak- 
ness  for  wire  wheels.  Some  firms  are  already  catering  to  this  with  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  are  not  by  any  means  the  largest  purchasers  of 
motor  cars  in  Java,  and  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  wood  and  disc  wheels 
are  out  of  the  running.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  as  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  Chinese  prefer  the  wire  wheel. 

SALES  METHODS 

The  market's  power  of  absorption  and  the  way  the  motor  business  is 
handled  may  be  misjudged.  In  Java,  for  example — even  in  the  smaller  towns — 
there  are  show-rooms  and  motor  repair  shops  that  will  compete  with  the  very 
best  in  Canada  itself.  In  Java  there  are  thousands  of  cars  running  on  fairly 
good  roads.  In  the  Outer  Possessions  only  cheaper  cars  that  will  run  any- 
where are  seen  in  any  bulk,  on  roads  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  so 
good. 

The  agency  and  sales  methods  in  Java  are  the  same  as  in  other  civilized 
countries.  In  practically  all  cases,  importations  and  sales  are  made  by  firms 
maintaining  garages.  A  firm  handles,  as  a  rule,  the  exclusive  sale  of  a  certain 
make.  Sometimes  the  agent  also  may  have  the  exclusive  market  control  over 
the  makes,  if  they  are  not  of  such  a  similar  type  as  to  compete  with  his  original 
make.   This  is  done  by  arrangement,  and  the  writer  does  not  believe  that  this 

tional  line  is  a  thing  to  be  encouraged,  unless  it  lessens  the  cost  of  hand- 
liner  an  expensive  make.  As  a  rule  each  agency  keeps  in  stock  spare  parts  for 
its  make  and  also  certain  accessories.  The  price  of  accessories  to  the  con- 
sumer is  often,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  on  the  high  side,  and  manufacturers 
might  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  this  if  they  do  not  wish  alien  makes  to  compete. 

The  small  Chinese  toko  in  the  motor  business  is  always  quick  to  snap  up 
the  cheapest  offer  of  parts;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  court  his  trade  directly.  It  is 
better,  by  means  of  a  reliable  European  or  Canadian  on  the  spot,  to  have 
indirect  contact  with  this  part  of  Oriental  business.  The  Chinaman,  as  long  as 
business  is  going  well,  is  safe,  but  in  times  of  stress  care  must  be  exercised  in 
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dealing  with  him.  Always  out  for  a  gamble,  he  does  not  appear  to  consider 
business  failure  in  the  same  serious  light  as  Western  civilization  puts  on  it.  He 
can  disappear  easily  from  these  foreign  parts  and  vanish  among  the  millions 
of  China  herself.  The  writer  does  not,  however,  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
these  remarks  are  applicable  to  Chinese  firms  of  position,  who  have  a  high  sense 
of  their  obligations.  It  is,  however,  as  well  to  know  who  the  firm  is  with  whom 
one  is  dealing,  and  as  a  result  of  numerous  interviews,  this  office  can  as  a  rule 
give  some  idea  in  this  regard.  The  Chinese  toko,  who  runs  a  small  motor 
repair  shop,  is  often  backed  by  some  wealthy  compatriot,  and  it  is  his  signa- 
ture one  should  obtain.  Once  again,  the  writer  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting 
it  is  better  in  this  regard  to  work  with  Dutch  firms  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  They  have  alone  that  intimate  contact  with  local  conditions  that  per- 
mits a  certain  amount  of  credit  being  given  with  security.  With  the  average 
Chinese  house,  on  the  other  hand,  many  English  firms  in  other  lines  demand 
cash  against  shipment,  which  is  a  more  satisfactory  way  of  putting  it  to  both 
parties  perhaps  than  certain  irrevocable  credit  demands. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

There  was,  as  in  the  case  of  automobiles,  a  big  decrease  in  1922  in  the 
imports  of  accessories.  In  fact,  the  importations  were  only  about  half  those  of  the 
previous  year.  However,  owing  to  the  number  of  cars  in  use  (particularly  in 
the  case  of  passenger  automobiles)  and  replacements  necessary,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  these  importations  will  increase.  The  falling  away  for 
the  moment  may  be  attributed  in  no  small  way  to  the  financial  stringency, 
which  would  naturally  lead  motorists  to  reduce  their  demands  for  accessories 
down  to  a  minimum. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  imports  below  will  at  once  reveal  the  fact  that 
Canada  is  not  represented  as  well  as  she  might  perhaps  be.  In  proof  of  this 
the  writer,  while  in  Java,  arranged  for  one  or  two  small  trial  orders  to  be 
placed  with  manufacturers,  which  it  is  hoped  have  gone  forward.  Values  of 
imports  into  Java  and  Madura  for  1921  and  1922  were  as  follows: — 


1921  1922 

Holland   445,998  fl.  388,457  fl. 

Great  Britain  ,   261,861  140,598 

Germany   75,177  123,689 

France   32,931  34,927 

Belgium   39,629  8,611 

Italy  ..  ..   50,642  41,902 

Austria   ....  2,055 

Switzerland   2,006  2,169 

Sweden   7,161  2,598 

Canada   385,401  71,427 


The  imports  into  the  Outer  Possessions  were  of  course  much  smaller,  and 
without  going  into  details  as  to  the  countries  of  origin,  they  were  valued, 
roughly,  in  1921  at  glds.  564,000  and  in  1922  at  glds.  279,000. 

Ford  parts  are  always  in  demand,  if  they  are  necessities.  To-day,  people 
in  Java  spend  little  on  "frill"  lines.  Briefly  the  following  parts  can  be  said 
to  be  asked  for:  spark  plugs,  electric  side  lamps  for  use  on  front,  high  and  low 
tension  wire,  artificial  leather  for  upholstering  cars,  tubular  radiators,  hood 
sticks  for  Fords  and  other  makes,  mudguards  and  running  boards  for  Fords, 
windshields,  front  hubs,  hub  caps,  detachable  wooden  wheels,  wire  wheels  for 
Essex  and  Hudson  cars,  Kelsey  wheels,  magnets  (16  in  a  set),  crank  shafts, 
connecting  rods,  motor  horns,  radiator  caps,  shock  absorbers,  jacks,  etc. 

(a)  Radiators.— Large  tubular  radiators  are  in  demand,  not  honeycomb, 
as  in  this  climate  it  is  necessary  for  the  engine  to  have  the  maximum  of  air 
circulation. 
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^l>)  Windshields, — The  Canadian  type  in  two  portions  is  preferred  for  the 
sake  of  increased  ventilation  to  the  single  sheet  of  glass.  The  glass  sheets  are 
often  wanted  alone  without  the  frame. 

(c)  Oval  Rt  ar  View  Lights. — Not  so  much  in  demand  on  cheaper  cars,  as 
a  bole  ifi  rut  in  the  hack  of  the  hood  and  a  sheet  of  mica  sewn  in.    In  more 

expensive  earn,  glass  fear  lights  arc  found. 

oh  Motor  Horns. — No  one  is  so  fond  of  perpetually  sounding  his  horn  as 
your  Javanese  saifi  (diauffettf ) .  At  the  moment  of  writing,  a  deafening  roar 
of  horns  like  a  baseball  match  conies  sweeping  into  the  hotel  pavilions  from  the 
road.  Anything  that  makes  a  good  noise  and  is  cheap  will  meet  with  the 
native  driver's  approval. 

Spark  Plugs.    A  well-known  Canadian  make  is  sold.    In  marketing 
spark  plugs  and  all  other  accessories,  it  is  recommended  that  an  agent  be 
afced  for  Java,  another  for  Sumatra,  and  so  on.    This  is  the  usual  way 
for  cars  and  Is  fundamentally  sound,  according  to  the  majority  of  opinions 

to  which  expression  has  been  given. 

(f)  I  Tpholsti  ring  MaU  rials. — No  rubber  is  wanted  in  top  material  for  cars 
in  Java,  according  to  an  importer.  It  was  ascertained  that,  on  one  occasion, 
carpeting  Coining  from  a  well-known  Toronto  firm  had  been  used,  and  that  it  was 
spoken  highly  of.    There  is  a  big  demand  for  tacks  used  in  upholstering,  and  a 

demand  for  push  buttons  for  the  same  purpose.  These  last  are  used 
(to)  for  motor  hoods,  and  have  either  the  ordinary  cage  fittings,  or  the  "  new 
split  "  stud  fitting — (size  7  is  used,  and  it  has  either  a  nickel,  brass  or  celluloid 
finish,  and  is  used  for  either  cloth  to  cloth  or  cloth  to  wood)  — ;  (6)  push  buttons 
for  fancy  leather  work  are  employed  in  sizes  4-7  and  in  the  chief  celluloid 
colours. 

MOTOR  LUBRICANT 

One  Canadian  motor  lubricant  is  coming  in.  As  it  is  not  listed  either  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  or  the  Canadian  returns,  as  imported  from  Canada, 
it  may  be  purchased  through  the  United  States.  The  buyer  believed  this 
surmise  Was  correct.  It  is  made  in  Windsor.  It  is  possible  that  a  more  direct 
method  might  give  larger  results. 

MOTOR  TIRES  AND  TRACTORS 

In  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  rubber  goods,  the  market  for 
motor  car  tires  is  discussed.  Tractors  and  their  possibilities  are  alluded  to  in 
the  section  dealing  with  agricultural  machinery. 

MOTOR  BICYCLES 

The  number  of  motor  bicycles  imported  seems  to  be,  as  hitherto,  included 
in  the  motor  car  returns.  They  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  European 
countries,  being  practically  limited  to  the  younger  Dutchmen  and  Chinese. 
English  makers  are  well  to  the  fore,  and  there  are  American  and  European. 
As  Canada  is  not  represented,  the  much  larger  opening  for  the  moment,  that  is 
push  bicycles,  is  considered. 

BICYCLES 

There  is  a  large  sale  for  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts.  Like  Holland,  Java 
is  -entially  a  bicycle  riding  country.  From  the  Dutch  every  one  has  caught 
the  habit  and  many  Javanese  are  bicycle  riders.  Javanese  girls  in  their  gay 
sarongs  and  light  bodices  can  sometimes  be  seen  riding  on  them,  and  this,  in 
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an  Eastern  country,  is  a  great  stride.  But  though  Mohamedan,  the  Javanese 
woman  is  not  veiled  as  in  Egypt,  nor  is  she  kept  within  the  shelter  of  the  purdah 
as  in  India. 

The  demand  for  bicycles  seems  to  grow  steadily.  The  number  of  bicycles 
imported  during  the  last  three  years  was  as  follows: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and  Madura   20,267  22,093  24,239 

Outer  Districts   7,307  3,686  4,237 

The  chief  supplier  is  still  Holland,  but  this  country  is  losing  ground  to 
Germany,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  if  the  latter  country  can  continue  to  land 
bicycles  at  the  price  she  is  now  doing.  Great  Britain  remains  in  a  decreasing 
way,  more  or  less  on  the  market,  while  the  imports  from  other  sources  have 
ceased  to  be  of  importance. 

Bicycles  from  Holland  are  still  purchased  by  the  Dutch,  but  the  Javanese, 
always  out  for  something  cheap,  is  being  weaned  away  by  German  prices.  The 
writer  saw  bicycles  from  Germany  landed  in  Batavia  in  July  at  under  $12 
(Canadian).  (He  had  Canadian  prices  at  nearly  $60).  Of  course,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  the  Canadian  bicycle  was  something  far  superior  in  workmanship  to  the 
German.   The  price  of  Dutch  bicycles  is  slightly  cheaper  than  Canadian. 

However,  the  German  model  is  coming  to  be  very  much  liked  by  the 
Javanese  bicyclist.  He  wants  steel  rim  wheels,  a  straight  top  barred  frame  with 
a  high  set-up  saddle  and  handle  bars,  so  no  crouching  is  entailed.  The  handle 
bars  must  be  well  up  so  that  the  erect  sitting  posture  can  be  maintained  easily. 
Rim  brakes  are  wanted.  Wood  rims  are  not  wanted  at  any  price.  The  trade 
done  in  bicycles  with  the  Javanese  is  becoming  a  large  one.  The  Chinese  toko 
(retailer)  sells  them  on  the  part  payment  system,  so  much  down  and  then 
monthly  instalments.    This  method  of  trading  greatly  appeals  to  the  native. 

BICYCLE  PARTS 

The  sales  of  bicycle  tires  are  discussed  under  the  section  devoted  to  rubber 
goods.  Spare  parts  are  English,  Dutch  or  German.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  Ger- 
man low  prices  at  the  moment,  bicycle  bells  were  being  sold  by  one  importer 
to  Chinese  retailers  at  $1.44  a  dozen.  But  already,  it  would  seem,  the  prices  of 
German  commodities  are  beginning  to  stiffen  perceptibly.  In  that  case,  no 
doubt  Holland  will  retain  her  supremacy  in  the  bicycle  trade. 

For  Canadian  bicycles  to  come  in,  not  only  is  a  lower  price  required  but  a 
different  model.  Racing  types  are  not  wanted.  The  German  model  for  the 
erect,  easy-going  rider  is  in  demand.  No  one  wants  to  scorch  on  a  bicycle  in 
the  tropics,  and  certainly  not  the  tid'apa  Javanese.  All  bicycles,  as  has  been 
stated,  should  have  steel  rims.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  fair  side  trade 
done  in  the  importation  of  steel  rims  alone  at  the  present  time,  at  a  low  figure. 

AUXILIARY  ENGINES  FOR  BICYCLES 

There  is  a  spreading  demand  for  small  auxiliary  engines  for  push  bicycles. 
These  are  of  three  types:  (a)  attachment  to  front  wheel,  (b)  attachment  to  rear 
wheel,  and  (c)  third  auxiliary  wheel.  Thus  the  push  bicycle  is  turned  into  a 
motor  bicycle  and  is  very  cheap.  Germany  would  seem  to  be  doing  some  trade 
in  this  line.  Prices  will  have  to  be  very  cheap  as  the  market  has  already  been 
invaded  and  some  advantage  will  have  to  be  shown  to  the  representatives,  and 
an  extensive  advertising  campaign  undertaken  to  push  the  new  line. 
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THE  FISH  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  September  15,  1923. — The  importance  of  dried  fish  in 
the  dietary  of  Spanish-American  peoples  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  Jamaican 
analogy.  In  this  colony  the  poorer  classes  speak  of  part  of  their  food  as 
"  provisions,"  so  designating  the  staple  vegetables  which  represent  90  per  cent 
of  their  consumption.  All  other  commodities  consumed  are  described  as 
Food,"  bo  one  often  hears,  "We  have  our  provision,  but  no  food."  In  Spanish- 
Americarj  Btates,  jerked  beef,  and  rice  and  dried  fish  are  "provision,"  and  all 
else  is  *  food." 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  dried  fish  follows  rice  and  flour  in  importance 
as  B  staple,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  constant  of  Dominican 
demands.  Tasajo,  the  Montevidean  jerked  beef  which  competes  so  strongly 
with  codfish  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  is  hopelessly  handicapped  in  this  state  by 
a  duty  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  fish.  In  addition,  transportation  charges 
on  this  commodity  are  far  out  of  line  with  those  on  fish,  as  the  jerked  beef 
must  be  distributed  from  New  York.  The  only  circumstance  which  will  serve 
to  curtail  the  demand  for  dried  fish  in  Santo  Domingo  would  be  an  enormous 
increase  in  live  stock,  and  this  seems  improbable  at  present.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  Dominican  Republic  will  be  a  cus- 
tomer for  approximately  the  following  amounts  of  dried  and  pickled  fish  each 
year:  60.000  tierces  of  hake,  pollock  and  haddock;  12,000  cases  of  smoked 
herring  bloaters;  6,000  tierces  of  alewives,  with  smaller  amounts  of  mackerel, 
salmon  and  codfish. 

It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  codfish  proper  does  not  cut  much  figure 
in  the  above  requirements.  Except  for  fiestas  and  Lent,  the  demand  for  cod- 
fish is  negligible.  Codfish  pays  the  penalty  of  being  "provision"  rather  than 
"  food,"  and  on  that  account  the  price  is  too  high.  In  addition,  the  superiority 
of  codfish  over  hake  and  pollock  is  largely  a  matter  of  a  thicker  slice,  and  a 
thicker  slice  is  only  an  advantage  in  urban  distribution,  where  each  fish  is  cut 
by  the  retailer  for  penny  sales.  In  a  sparse  and  scattered  population,  the  fish 
is  sold  entire  and  a  purchaser  is  equally  well  suited  with  a  smaller  and  inferior 
fish. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  distribution  of  hake,  pollock  and  haddock  is  geographical  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  city  of  San  Domingo  takes  the  finer  haddock,  the 
sugar  estates  of  the  south  with  their  imported  labour  the  coarser  hake,  and  the 
spi  rsely  settled  north  the  pollock.  This  distribution  is  noteworthy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  distributor  in  that  hake  and  pollock  are  more  important 
to  him  than  haddock.  The  price  of  haddock  often  encroaches  upon  that  of 
cheaper  codfish,  and  the  city  will  pay  for  codfish  if  haddock  is  lacking;  but 
the  rural  areas  must  have  hake  and  pollock,  and  the  distributor  who  is  not  in 
a  position  to  deliver  it  throughout  the  year  is  building  a  precarious  trade. 

PRESENT  CONTROL  OF  TRADE 

The  fish  business  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  present  rests  in  the  hands 
of  one  Canadian  house  and  four  New  York  houses,  the  names  of  which  are  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  No.  T.C. -4-110). 
While  other  New  York  indent  houses  forward  fish  from  time  to  time,  the 
regular  and  permanent  business  is  practically  controlled  by  these  houses.  Of 
these  four,  it  seems  certain  that  only  one  is  an  actual  producer  of  fish,  and  that 
the  others  are  brokerage  and  merchant  houses  only.    Indeed  it  would  appear 
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more  or  less  certain  that  the  house  referred  to  is  the  only  one  of  the  group 
which  is  shipping  American  fish,  and  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  fish  used 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  Canadian  in  origin.  These  fish  are  sold  by- 
Canadian  fishermen  to  New  York  in  preference  to  merchandising  them  direct, 
with  the  consequent  loss  of  merchandising  profit. 

It  is  probably  just  as  well,  however,  that  Canada  has  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  this  trade  in  the  past.  During  the  post-war  boom,  the  competition 
between  these  New  York  houses  become  very  severe,  and  caution  was  forgotten. 
With  the  return  to  normal  trading,  these  houses  continued  to  fight  bitterly  for 
the  market,  and  abnormal  losses  occurred.  This  could  best  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  prices  with  losses.  Canadian  prices  seem  to  have  run  about  50 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  under  American  prices;  therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  commission  of  New  York  houses  upon  this  fish  ran  to  about  that 
figure  or  to  about  seven  per  cent  gross  profit.  The  trading  sheet  of  one  of  the 
larger  New  York  houses  during  the  last  three  years  showed  a  loss  on  bad 
accounts  of  about  per  cent  upon  sales  totalling  nearly  a  half  million  dollars. 
Their  net  profit  therefore  for  this  period  was  between  two  and  three  per  cent, 
a  relatively  small  margin  upon  a  perisable  commodity  which  undoubtedly 
incurred  other  losses  besides  bad  accounts. 

However,  the  former  unsatisfactory  situation  is  fast  mending.  The 
majority  of  the  fish  is  placed  through  the  Spanish  wholesale  merchant  houses, 
and  with  a  few  prominent  and  well-known  exceptions,  these  distributors  are  as 
safe  a  risk  to-day  as  may  be  found  in  any  export  field.  The  success  of  the 
sugar  season  in  the  south,  and  the  re-opening  of  the  continental  tobacco  buy- 
ing in  the  north,  can  be  reckoned  as  certain  factors  in  improving  the  ability 
of  all  classes  of  distributors  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  the  present  rate  of 
draft  insurance — If  per  cent — probably  reflects  an  extremely  profitable  trans- 
action for  the  American  Foreign  Credits  Corporation  in  so  far  as  fish  sales  are 
concerned. 

An  even  more  pertinent  reason  for  Canadian  entry  into  this  field  lies  in 
the  fact,  heretofore  noted,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  fish  consumed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  Canadian  caught.  As  long  as  these  fish  are  marketed 
through  New  York  houses  who  are  competing  desperately  to  make  up  arrears 
of  past  losses  and  to  increase  their  sales,  the  Canadian  fish  merchant  is  certain 
to  be  played  against  his  fellows,  to  the  consequent  detriment  of  the  producer. 
Whereas  if  distribution  were  direct,  and  the  trade  were  controlled  in  Halifax, 
the  advantage  would  be  much  more  than  the  New  York  commission  saved,  as 
regularity  in  price  and  demand  could  be  arranged. 

The  sole  point  to  be  considered  by  a  Canadian  house  entering  the  market 
is  regarding  a  continuous  supply  of  hake  and  pollock.  As  suggested  before, 
haddock  may  be  replaced,  but  not  the  other  fishes.  This  point  is  laboured 
upon  by  the  American  merchants  in  combating  the  competition  of  the  one 
Canadian  house  now  in  the  trade.  It  is  stated  that  Canadian  fish  is  spring 
fish,  and  is  thin  and  skinny,  and  that  no  Canadian  dealer  has  sufficient  hake 
and  pollock  to  carry  any  representative  throughout  the  year.  The  writer  was 
repeatedly  questioned  on  this  point  during  his  visit  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  Canadian  fish  is  not  exported  by  fishermen  but  by 
fish  merchants,  and  these  merchants  were  in  as  equally  good  a  position  as  New 
York  to  furnish  continuous  supplies. 

REPRESENTATION 

A  list  of  trade  inquiries  for  Canadian  fish  connections  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  and  these 
may  be  obtained  upon  application,  quoting  file  No.  T.C.-4-110.  These  inquiries 
are  bona  fide  opportunities  through  which  any   Canadian  fish  houses  may 
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obtain  a  very  fair  volume  of  business.  Any  of  the  applicants  are  in  a  position 
to  place  Beveral  hundred  tierees  per  month  with  established  customers.  The 
applicants  all  cover  the  entire  republic;  to  the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge, 
none  etopldy  BUb-agentS,  who  should  not  be  tolerated  in  Santo  Domingo.  In 
addition,  Beveral  of  these  applicants  carry  Hour  and  rice  lines;  they  have  learned 
the  financial  BtatU8  of  their  customers  thoroughly  in  connection  with  these 
trades;  this  tends  to  ensure  their  activities  when  they  commence  to  place  fish. 
All  these  applicants  have  sold  fish  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  past. 

PRICES 

In  i  arly  June  (he  c.Lf  prices  upon  the  principal  fish  imports  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  stood  as  follows: — 

Efckt   Canada  quoted  $8.00— $8.25  New  York  $8.50— $8.75 

Pollock   "         "       8.60—  8.80  "         9.00—  9.25 

Haddock   "         "        9.00  "  9.50 

Bloaters   "         "        1.70  "  1.30 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  Canadian  quotations  so  far  out  of  line  upon 
bloaters  wh.cn  the  tierce  trade  was  so  favourably  priced.  However,  it  seems 
doubtful  it'  any  considerable  amount  of  smoked  herring  bloaters  are  available 
m  Canada.  All  bloaters  imported  into  the  Dominican  Republic  were  double 
-nicked,  in  18-pound  to  20-pound  cases,  and  were  stamped  "  Canada  Mediums." 
In  the  opinion  of  some  local  dealers,  this  description  was  merely  a  trade  name. 

(  The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
Canadian  fish  houses  who  might  be  interested  in  entering  the  Dominican 
Republic.  There  are  a  number  of  points  of  interest,  covering  routing,  sales 
.  etc.,  which  are  of  too  limited  general  interest  to  bear  incorporation 
in  this  report;  in  addition,  there  are  a  few  matters  of  a  confidential  nature 
which  would  only  concern  those  firms  who  wished  to  accept  representation  in 
that  territory.) 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Ti  e  sine  qua  non  for  improved  conditions  in  South,  Africa  is  a  more  settled 
political  outlook  in  Europe.  Durban,  however,  shows  definite  signs  of  improve- 
ment in  business,  while  Johannesburg  is  bad  commercially.  In  this  latter  city 
the  retailers  are  doing  a  very  poor  trade,  but  the  wholesale  houses  supplying  the 
outlying  district  continue  to  place  steady  orders. 

Bank  deposits  and  bank  advances  each  dropped  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
£6.000,000  in  the  quarter  ended  June  30.  Imports  for  the  same  period  show  an 
increase  in  all  lines  except  apparel  and  textile  manufactures,  to  a  total  of  nearly 
£1,000,000.  The  local  wheat  market  is  dull,  and  reports  of  favourable  growing 
conditions  in  Canada  and  Australia  will  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  price  of 
flour  down  to  pre-war  levels.  • 

Insolvencies  and  assignments  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  were 
larger  in  number  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  but  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  farmer  community. 

GLASS  INDUSTRY  OF  CZECHO  SLOVAKIA 

An  important  branch  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  glass  industry  is  bottle  making. 
Trade  has  been  very  bad  for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  now  the  bottle 
manufacturers,  in  view  of  the  impending  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  and 
railway  tariffs,  have,  so  the  Prager  Tagblatt  reports,  decided  to  bring  down 
their  prices  by  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  hope  that  the  mineral  water 
bottlers  and  the  breweries  will  be  able  to  resume  export,  and  thus  provide  the 
bottle-making  trade  with  increased  employment. 
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THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  BAHAMAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Subjoined  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Cana- 
dian trade  in  the  Bahamas,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in  No. 
1023;  and  the  second  and  third,  on  Foodstuffs,  in  Nos.  1024  and  1026.] 

Hardware  (General) 

The  hardware  trade  of  the  Bahamas  is  more  interesting  than  valuable. 
It  is  restricted  to  a  half-dozen  first-class  firms  together  with  a  few  smaller  and 
less  competent  distributors.  It  is  indent  business,  and  it  is  peculiarly  tied  to 
the  sea  because  the  trade  has  been  built  about  the  requirements  of  the  out- 
islands.  It  is  linked  to  a  few  New  York  and  London  nouses  who  have  been 
serving  these  islands  for  many  years,  and  who  know  what  each  out-island 
wants.  They  are  very  willing  to  buy  hardware  from  Canada,  although,  as  in 
Bermuda,  there  is  an  impression  that  Canada  cannot  really  compete  in  hard- 
ware. Sales  therefore  must  be  direct  or  through  travellers,  as  agents  cannot 
sell  hardware  to  these  responsible  houses,  and  the  agents  themselves  are  apt  to 
degenerate  into  retailers,  cutting  into  the  out-islands'  trade  at  considerable 
risk.  Since  these  Bahaman  merchants  prefer  British  goods,  even  at  bother  to 
themselves,  a  Canadian  traveller  should  not  omit  the  Bahamas  from  his  itiner- 
ary because  of  the  small  volume  of  business;  a  satisfactory  line  means  con- 
tinuous indents  with  this  old  and  sober  trade. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

Agricultural  tools  and  specialties  are  not  in  any  particular  demand  in  the 
Bahamas.  The  thin  soil  is  quickly  exhausted;  there  are  considerable  unculti- 
vated areas,  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  to  cultivate  intensively.  A  few 
hand  cultivators  and  shallow-draft  ploughs  constitute  the  requirements  of  this 
colony  in  all  but  manual  implements. 

AGRICULTURAL  HAND  TOOLS 

The  short  and  sturdy  British  spade  predominates.  A  few  Canadian  spades 
with  a  long  haft  and  reinforced  grip  were  shown,  and  were  well  liked.  No 
shovels  were  offered.  Next  to  spades  the  broad-bladed  Birmingham  spud  hoe 
is  the  chief  implement  for  general  use.  This  is  a  line  in  which  Canada  does 
not  compete.  All  tools  shown  were  British.  In  machetes,  the  trade  wishes  a 
high-priced  and  well-finished  article,  and  therefore  the  Collins  knife  has  the 
preference  over  all  lines.  Brand  is  the  predominant  sales  factor,  since  the 
keen-edged,  well-finished  Collins  cutlass  is  not  particularly  adapted  for  the 
grubbing  and  rooting  to  which  machetes  are  put  in  this  colony.  The  neat  bone 
handle,  nice  balance,  and  cheerful  red  of  the  Collins  implement  has  ousted  all 
British  makes  although  British  tools  are  offered  at  half  the  price  of  the  Collins. 
The  only  British  trade  in  machetes  is  in  the  out-islands,  where  a  famous  British 
line  retains  its  hold  because  of  the  neat  leather  sheath  which  houses  the  knife. 

AXES 

Considerable  lumbering  is  carried  on  in  the  out-islands,  and  there  is  a 
fair  market  for  axes.  The  Collins  axe  is  again  found  in  control,  because  pur- 
chasers can  request  specific  weights,  which  are  stamped  upon  each  axe.  The 
ordinary  Yankee  axe  is  in  most  demand  followed  by  the  Kentucky  shapes. 
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From  one  dealer  an  interesting  statement  was  elicited  which  should  serve 
:  s  warning  to  Canadian  exporters.  This  dealer  stated  that  in  the  past  he 
had  purchased  axes  in  Canada  and  was  very  satisfied  with  his  goods.  How- 
ever,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  had  gone  out  of  business  and  he  had  switched 
bifl  trade  to  the  United  States.  On  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  the  firm  in 
question  had  do1  pone  out  of  business  at  all,  but  had  been  a  party  to  a  merger. 
This  instance  might  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  warning  foreign 
customers  w  hen  a  change  of  name  occurs. 

FENCING 

,  ere  Is  do  business  of  any  importance  in  either  barbed  wire  or  woven 
Fencing  at  present,  and  any  improvement  is  unlikely.    Curiously  enough,  the 

□g  which  was  stocked  in  the  Bahamas,  although  only  amounting  to  a  few 
rolls,  was  British  in  origin. 

Building  Materials 

The  cool  off-shore  breezes  determine  the  type  of  construction  in  the  Baha- 
ma-. Homes  are  built  to  allow  the  penetration  of  these  breezes,  and  conse- 
quently Nassau  and  the  out-islands  favour  wooden  buildings.  The  bungalow 
is  the  popular  type  of  architecture;  walls  are  single  wooden  partitions  without 
plaster;  Boors  are  single,  and  window  and  verandah  space  is  as  extensive  as 
possible.  The  latest  hotel — a  vast  structure  in  reinforced  concrete  with  hol- 
low tiled  floors  and  walls — may  serve  to  advance  cement  construction  to  some 
extent,  but  adequate  supplies  of  pine  lumber  are  so  near  at  hand,  and  labour 
costs  are  so  relatively  high,  that  the  bulk  of  building  in  the  Bahamas  will  con- 
tinue along  the  same  lines  as  heretofore. 

CEMENT 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Bbls                                                           1,496  1,434  6,888  8,953  11,048 

Value  £                                                         1,392  1,834  8,059  6,046  5,440 

As  noted  above,  the  cement  business  is  relatively  limited.  Beyond  the 
retaining  wall  which  is  being  built  to  stop  the  silting  of  Nassau  harbour,  there 
is  no  project  in  the  Bahamas  which  will  absorb  any  quantities  of  cement.  The 
entire  trade  of  the  colony  will  not  amount  to  more  than  2,000  barrels  annually. 
For  this  small  trade  a  British  and  Canadian  company  are  competing,  and  there 
is  but  little  business  or  profit  for  either  of  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  British 
business  will  increase,  due  to  the  explicit  instructions  of  the  Crown  agents 
regarding  the  purchasing  of  British  supplies  for  Government  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, close  liaison  exists  between  the  leading  British  cement  company  and  the 
leading  British  steamship  line  running  into  the  Bahamas;  and  this  intimacy 
would  be  a  factor  if  business  of  any  consequences  were  to  develop. 

With  regard  to  containers  for  the  Bahamas,  wooden  barrels  are  popular 
in  the  out-islands,  but  there  is  really  little  choice  as  to  container  for  this  colony. 

LUMBER 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

M.feet                                                          827  1,640  1,456  1,148  4,259 

Value  £                                                      5,905  16,010  18,822  10,834  23,373 

The  pine  woods  of  Florida  are  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Bahamas;  conse- 
quently all  the  business  of  this  colony  is  placed  there.  The  entire  demand  is 
for  pitch  pine.  White  pine  is  scarcely  used,  even  for  interior  trim.  (It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  Bahamas  have  a  considerable  lumber  industry  and  that 
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one  or  two  of  the  out-islands  export  considerable  quantities  to  Cuba) .  At  the 
moment  building  is  progressing  briskly  in  New  Providence  and  numerous 
cargoes  of  pitch  pine  are  being  imported.  In  addition  to  dressed  and  undressed 
pitch  pine,  sashes  and  doors  are  being  imported  from  both  Florida  and  New 
York.  There  is  .no  sale  of  dimension  timber  of  any  account,  2-inch  by 
12-inch  deals  being  about  the  largest  size  which  is  stocked.  For  marine  use 
a  fair  number  of  both  hewn  and  rough  spars  are  brought  each  year  from  Nova 
Scotia.  Very  small  stocks  were  carried,  as  warehousing  is  expensive  and  supplies 
of  almost  every  type  are  easily  obtained  at  short  notice. 

SHINGLES 

There  is  a  good  sale  for  shingles  in  the  Bahamas.  Unfortunately  for  Cana- 
dian shippers,  no  shingle  will  be  accepted  except  the  standard  size  cypress 
shingle.  The  builder  in  this  colony  wishes  to  know  what  he  will  get  out  of  each 
bundle,  and  therefore  will  only  buy  a  standard  size.  The  prevalent  seller  is 
the  5-inch  by  18-inch  cypress  which  comes  in  bundles  of  50. 

There  is  little  or  no  sale  for  any  other  type  of  roofing  material. 

LATHS 

Small  parcels  of  spruce  and  cypress  laths  are  imported  occasionally,  but 
the  entire  demand  is  negligible. 

BOX  SHOOKS 

There  is  a  limited  business  in  spruce  boards  which  are  sawn  locally  for 
tomato  crates,  but  in  view  of  the  proximity  of  pitch  pine  shooks,  this  trade  is 
precarious. 

PLASTERS,  KALSOMINES  AND  DISTEMPERS 

There  is  practically  no  sale  for  plasters  or  gypsum  paints  in  the  Bahamas. 
There  are  no  double  walls  within,  and  little  use  for  exterior  plasters.  A  very 
limited  business  is  done  in  decorative  stucco. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

1918  19i9  1920  1921  1922 

Value  £   4,118  6,121  9,610  6,732  9,045 

Wooden  construction  postulates  paint,  and  increasing  quantities  of  paints 
and  varnishes  will  be  imported  into  the  Bahamas  during  the  coming  season. 
At  present  this  trade  is  strongly  British.  The  bulk  of  the  business  now 
belongs  to  the  Taylor  and  Hubbuck  companies.  Their  only  American  com- 
petitor is  Sherwin  Williams,  in  either  paint  colours,  white  lead  and  mixed  paints, 
or  linseed  oils.  These  British  companies  give  each  dealer  his  own  brand;  the 
quality  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  Canadian  competition  with  these  estab- 
lished British  houses  would  be  very  difficult. 

There  is  a  good  sale  for  copper  and  marine  paints  in  small  containers; 
American  supplies  predominate  in  this  trade  at  present.  Varnishes  are  not  an 
exceptionally  strong  line,  and  small  assortments  only  are  stocked.  Roof  paints 
are  British  and  American,  the  American  supplies  in  small  containers  and  the 
British  paints  in  10-lb.  tins  and  in  barrels. 

CORRUGATED  SHEETS 

Present  supplies  are  British  because  of  better  galvanizing,  and  also  because 
Great  Britain  has  always  supplied  this  commodity.  Occasionally  hurry-up 
orders  are  sent  to  New  York,  which  supplies  a  considerably  thinner  sheet  than 
Cardiff.  The  popular  British  gauges  are  Nos,  24  and  26,  but  because  of  the 
extensive  use  of  lumber,  the  demand  is  limited. 
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VVX.V  AND  FIBRE  BOARDS 

No  contractors  or  hardware  dealers  would  touch  this  line.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  this  valuable  material  in  the  tropics.  There  would  seem  to  be 
a  [i  g<  od  of  vulnerability  about  it,  although  it  is  admirably  suited  to  the  lighter 
types  of  constructioD  which  prevail  in  such  colonies  as  the  Bahamas. 

SANITARY  SUPPLIES 

The  demand  for  these  goods  is  limited  by  the  scattered  population  and 
primitive  living  conditions.  Water  is  scarce  at  Nassau  and  water- conveniences 
cuuM  not  be  instituted  to  any  extent. 

ROOFING 

is  no  market  for  prepared  roofing.    Cypress  shingles  comprise  four- 
oi  the  roofing  material  in  use  in  this  colony,  the  remainder  consisting  of 

tiles. 

CHEMICALS  (INDUSTRIAL) 

There  is  no  demand  for  calcium  carbide.  Very  limited  supplies  of  calcium 
carbonate  are  imported:   these  are  obtained  from  Miami  to  whom  the  freight 

upon  returning  containers  delivers  the  trade.  There  is  no  market  for  mixed 
fertilizers  and  very  little  for  disinfectants.  Some  wood  preservatives  are  sold, 
but  much  less  than  farther  south,  where  the  insect  menace  is  more  marked.  A 
few  cans  of  Salignum  were  noted  in  the  hardware  stores.  The  only  industrial 
urieal  for  which  any  opportunity  exists  at  present  would  be  road  oil.  The 
roads  of  this  colony  are  in  bad  shape,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  them  their  attention  in  the  near  future.  At  that  time  it  should 
be  possible  to  place  quantities  of  road  oil  or  similar  cementing  compounds  with 
the  Government  for  use  upon  the  fifty  miles  of  highways  in  New  Providence. 

ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES 

An  electric  light  plant  has  been  installed  in  Nassau,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Government,  but  the  price  for  power  is  high,  and  the  company  have  not 
devoted  themselves  to  increasing  their  power  sales  to  date.  Hence  electricity 
is  but  little  used  and  specialties  are  not  on  demand. 

RUBBER  LATEX  FROM  BRITISH  MALAYA 

Rubber  latex  made  its  first  appearance  as  an  item  in  the  monthly  return 
of  exports  from  British  Malaya  in  the  month  of  June,  1922.  Since  that  date 
to  the  end  of  June,  1923  (thirteen  months),  a  total  of  97,015  gallons,  valued  at 
£18,973,  has  been  exported.  Of  this  amount,  72,409  gallons  were  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  20,792  gallons  to  the  United  States,  2,468  gallons  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  720  gallons  to  British  Possessions,  and  626  gallons  to 
Japan. 

The  result  of  investigations  into  the  value  of  incorporating  latex  in  pulp 
for  paper  making  has  accounted  largely  for  this  new  development  of  the  rubber 
industry.  Experiments  have  also  been  conducted  with  latex  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paints,  varnishes,  chewTing  gum,  and  in  the  waterproofing  of  cloths.  The 
preservation  and  shipment  of  rubber  latex  in  large  quantities  present  consider- 
able difficulties  and  as  a  commercial  undertaking  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Ammonia  is  the  chemical  recommended  for  preservation  purposes.  If  time 
should  bring  any  considerable  demand  for  rubber  latex  the  problem  of  manu- 
facturing satisfactory  containers  will  arise.  At  the  present  time  kerosene  oil 
tins,  petrol  drums,  crude  oil  drums,  wooden  barrels,  and  other  types  of  vessel 
are  being  utilized,  but  not  one  of  these  conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  an 
ideal  type  of  container. 
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TRADING   CONDITIONS   IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Cms  holm 

Calcutta,  September  4, ,  1923. — No  signs  are  as  yet  apparent  of  the  general 
improvement  in  Indian  import  trade  which  was  expected  to  materialize  toward 
the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year.  In  spite  of  the  increased  shipments  of 
most  Indian  commodities,  the  demand  for  imported  goods  in  the  bazaars  con- 
tinues to  be  comparatively  lifeless.  Tea  and  raw  cotton  are  the  brightest  spots 
on  the  export  side.  Good  prices  continue  to  be  realized  on  the  London  tea 
market  and  Indian  tea  estates  are  consequently  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
During  the  four  months  April-July  of  this  year  exports  of  Indian  teas  amounted 
in  value  to  some  $15,000,000  as  compared  with  a  value  of  some  $9,000,000 
during  the  corresponding  four  months  of  1922.  Japan  continues  to  make  heavy 
demands  on  the  supply  of  Indian  raw  cotton  and  during  the  four  months  April- 
July  of  this  year  took  over  50  per  cent  of  India's  total  shipments.  During  this 
period  India's  cotton  shipments  amounted  to  a  total  of  over  240,000  tons  valued 
at  nearly  $100,000,000,  as  compared  with  202,000  tons  valued  at  $70,000,000 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1922,  and  166,000  tons  valued  at  $45,000,000 
for  the  four  months  of  1921. 

In  spite  of  the  unsatisfactory  political  situation  in  Europe,  shipments  of 
oil  seeds  and  hides  show  increases  both  in  quantity  and  value  over  the  last 
two  years.  Continental  Europe's  purchases  of  raw  jute  show  sharp  decreases 
as  compared  with  last  year.  Exports  of  gunny  bags  and  jute  cloth  are  greater 
than  they  were  last  year,  North  and  South  America  taking  the  bulk  of  this 
trade. 

INDIAN   TRADE   REVIVAL   DEPENDENT    ON    REPARATION  SETTLEMENT 

The  total  values  of  foreign  goods  imported  have  fallen  off  month  by 
month  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  July  has  almost  created  a  new  low 
record  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Nearly  all  Indian  markets  are  quite 
lifeless,  and  although  stocks  are  generally  low,  Indian  merchants  are  holding 
off  and  placing  only  small  hand-to-mouth  orders.  They  attribute  their  caution 
to  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  European  situation,  arguing  that  as  soon  as 
reparations  are  settled  the  outward  flow  of  German  goods  will  bring  down  the 
general  price  level.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  hardware,  metals  and 
sundries  markets.  A  revival  in  Indian  trade  would  seem  therefore  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  settlement  of  reparations. 

The  absence  of  buying  demand  in  the  bazaar  is  noticeable,  especially  in 
the  following  articles  in  which  the  dealer  expects  lower  prices  in  the  near 
future:  hardware,  tools,  bars,  channels,  steel  work,  bolts,  nuts,  pipes  and 
fittings,  wire  nails,  electrical  goods  and  sundries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
good  sign  that  a  stronger  demand  has  recently  appeared  for  English  piece- 
goods.  Nearly  110,000,000  yards  of  coloured  cotton  were  imported  during  the 
four  months  April-July  as  compared  with  40,000,000  yards  during  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1922,  and  145,000,000  yards  of  white  goods  as  compared 
with  88,000,000  yards  last  year.  This  trend  in  piecegoods  is  important  as  it 
shows  that  the  Indian  peasant  has  again  come  into  the  market  for  the  finer 
English  counts,  and  that  the  effects  of  last  year's  non-co-operation  campaign 
against  foreign  cloth  have  largely  worn  off. 

Among  the  imported  commodities  interesting  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
for  which  Indian  market  conditions  show  improvement  are  the  following,  with 
figures  showing  the  imports  during  the  four  months  April-July  of  this  year  and 
the  percentages  of  increase  in  imports  over  last  year: 

Calcium  carbide. — 10,500  cwts.;  increase  40  per  cent. 

Batteries. — $75,000;  increase  170  per  cent. 

Musical  Instruments. — $210,000;  increase  40  per  cent. 
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t  i,  -4,350,000  gross;  increase  65  per  cent. 
J\ //«■;<■  metal.-  ruts.  US.OOO;  iiuToase  110  per  cent. 
Varnish.-  Cwts   10.000;  increase  55  per  cent. 
Printing  paper.-  Cwts.  148,000;  increase  20  per  cent. 
W'r:7«nj/  /xnu  r. — Cwts.  58,000;  increase  20  per  cent. 
Leather  polishes. — $140,000;  increase  100  per  cent. 
Metal  polishes. — §100,000;  increase  15  per  cent. 
Bacon  and  hams. — Cwts.  2,900;  increase  90  per  cent. 
Conned  fruits. — Cwts.  5,700;  increase  SO  per  cent. 
Canned  fish. — Cwts.  6.400;  increase,  25  per  cent. 
Condensed  milk. — Cwts.  18,100;  increase  45  per  cent. 
Motor  tires. — No.  59,700;  increase  33  per  cent. 
Motor  cars. — No.  2,140;  increase  110  per  cent. 

BRITISH  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  IN  CANADA  EXTENDED  TO 
THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

By  Order  in  Council  dated  21st  September,  1923,  the  Irish  Free  State  has 
been  added  bo  the  list  of  British  countries  entitled  to  the  British  Preferential 
Tariff  in  Canada,  effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  1923.  As  has 
been  already  noted  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  similar  treatment 
to  Canada  has  been  conceded  by  the  Irish  Free  State. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  September  4,  1923. — August,  admitted  to  be  the  last  of  the 
three  dull  winter  months,  closed  with  fair  business  throughout  Australia,  and 
with  optimistic  reports  concerning  the  outlook  for  primary  industries.  In 
sequence  to  the  generous  rain-fall  during  the  last  few  months,  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture  is  September  and  October  should  ensure  a  good  harvest, 
which — even  at  lower  values — will  cause  easier  financial  conditions  in  country 
districts.  Wholesale  distributors  report  that,  with  the  opening  of  the  spring 
month-,  the  demand  for  seasonable  goods  and  products  will  at  least  be  up  to 
normal. 

Subscriptions  to  the  balance  of  the  Commonwealth  conversion  (internal) 
loan  amounting  to  £21,700,000  closed  to-day,  and  to-night  the  treasurer 
announced  that  the  returns  would  indicate  a  shortage  of  about  £10,000,000. 
How  the  deficiency  is  to  be  adjusted  has  not  been  disclosed,  but  as  the  Com- 
monwealth has  substantial  surplus  funds  the  holders  of  the  loan  of  £38,000,000 
maturing  on  September  15  are  assured  of  their  bonds  being  fully  provided. 

Practically  all  the  large  holders  (such  as  insurance  and  trustee  companies) 
converted  into  the  new  loan,  but  a  large  number  of  smaller  holders  were  unable 
to  convert  owing  to  commitments  of  a  personal  character  such  as  the  purchase 
of  homes  induced  by  the  extraordinary  rise  in  rents  during  the  last  three  years. 

The  mail  closes  with  a  firm  wheat  market.  The  Victorian  co-operative 
corporation  has  sold  practically  all  its  exportable  surplus  and  does  not  antici- 
pate having  any  further  supplies  available  for  oversea  shipment  until  the  new 
crop  is  available  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Wheat,  however,  can  still  be  obtained, 
from  sources  outside  the  co-operative  corporation,  in  limited  quantities  but  at 
a  cost  in  excess  of  London  parity,  the  rate  to-day  being  5s.  (normally  $1.21 
per  bushel  f.o.b.  Melbourne.  The  Adelaide  market  reports  a  rapid  depletion 
of  the  South  Australian  exportable  surplus,  the  rate  ruling  there  to-day  being 
4s.  lOd.  (SI. 17)  per  bushel  f.o.b. 
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All  flour  mills  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  sufficient  orders  on 
hand  to  keep  them  fully  employed  until  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  now 
impossible  to  purchase  for  September  shipment,  and  it  is  difficult  to  place 
orders  for  delivery  before  the  third  week  in  October.  Large  sales  (prior  to  the 
holocaust  in  Japan)  have  been  made  for  shipment  to  Japan  and  to  Egypt,  with 
the  result  that  the  market  has  recently  experienced  a  sharp  advance.  Flour 
which  could  have  been  purchased  ten  days  ago  at  about  £8  10s.  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  has  advanced  from  £9  10s.  to  £10  ($46.23  to  $48.66)  f.o.b.  per  ton.  The 
active  demand  existing  at  the  moment  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  unrest 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Few  inquiries  have  been  received  from  South  Africa  in 
recent  weeks. 

The  decline  in  sterling  exchange  in  New  York  and  Montreal  is  having  an 
adverse  effect  upon  importations  from  North  America.  The  outlook  in  this 
regard  is  so  indefinite  that  Australian  buyers  prefer  placing  their  orders,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  causes  no  disability  in  the  matter 
of  exchange,  or  in  the  computation  of  values  for  customs  purposes. 

The  placing  of  orders  in  oversea  markets  has  been  upon  a  conservative — 
almost  cautious — basis  during  the  winter  months,  but  there  are  already  indica- 
tions of  a  decided  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

AUSTRALIAN  BOUNTIES 

Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne, 
writes  under  date  September  4,  1923,  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  has 
recently  passed  two  measures  providing  bounties  on  the  production  of  sulphuric 
acid  from  pyrities  and  on  shale  oil  respectively.  The  sum  of  £100,000  annually 
for  three  years  is  to  be  made  available  for  the  sulphuric  acid  bounty,  and 
while  the  bounty  is  in  operation  the  present  customs  duty  of  15s.  ($3.65)  per 
ton  on  sulphur  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  £2  10s.  ($12.17)  per 
ton  if  produced  elsewhere,  is  to  be  suspended.  Large  quantities  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  used  in  Australia  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  About  £145,000, 
spread  over  a  period  of  three  years,  is  considered  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
development  of  oil  from  shale,  of  which  many  large  deposits  exist  in  Australia. 

AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT  POOLS 

Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  [Melbourne, 
writes  under  date  September  4,  1923,  that,  owing  to  the  heavy  losses  incurred 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  guaranteeing  prices  to  growers  and 
financing  canned  fruit  pools  during  the  past  three  seasons  (amounting  to  about 
£j00,0'J0),  applications  for  similar  assistance  for  the  forthcoming  1923-24 
season  have  been  declined  by  the  Government.  It  is  suggested  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  if  an  active  propaganda  to  get  people  to  eat  more  fruit  were  inaugur- 
ated, the  necessity  to  export  would  not  be  so  apparent  and  canned  fruit  would 
become  cheaper  and  much  larger  quantities  consumed. 

Failing  to  obtain  a  guarantee  to  a  fruit  pool  from  the  Government,  growers 
are  now  seeking  a  subsidy  of  £10  ($48.67)  per  long  ton  for  all  fruit  delivered 
at  railway  stations  to  enable  the  fruit  to  be  made  available  to  the  canneries 
practically  free  of  cost;  but  while  the  Government  seems  disposed  to  grant 
a  subsidy  to  assist  the  industry  in  its  present  depressed  condition,  it  is  unlikely 
to  be  on  as  generous  a  scale  as  that  desired  by  the  growers. 
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INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR  PROTECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

PROPERTY 

Canada  became  a  member  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property  on  September  1.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  O'Halloran,  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  furnishes  the  following  statement  regarding  the  advantage  to 
Canada  of  membership  in  this  Union. 

Application  for  admission  had  been  made  before  and  as  far  back  as  March, 
1900.  the  Bnti-h  Government  was  requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
Blgnify  the  Dominion's  adherence  to  the  Union.  The  reply  was  that  before 
Canada  would  be  in  a  position  to  be  admitted  some  alterations  to  the  Canadian 
law  would  be  necessary.  At  that  time,  owing  to  local  conditions,  it  was  not 
'  oui;  '  i  xpedient  to  make  any  changes  in  the  law,  but  at  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  a  new  Patent  Act  and  a  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Amending  Act 
in!  became  effective  September  1.  These  Acts  removed  any  objec- 
tion to  Canada's  adherence  to  the  Convention. 

The  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  was  first  formed  at 
Paris  oil  .March  20,  1883,  revised  at  Brussels  on  December  14,  1900,  and  at 
ington  on  June  2,  1911.    All  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  have  at 

rent  times  become  members  until  now  about  thirty-five  countries  are 
included.  The  International  Office  is  situated  at  Berne  and  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

The  article1-  of  the  agreement  provide  for  the  granting  of  certain  advantages 
to  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  contracting  countries  as  regards  industrial  pro- 
pert  v.  Each  subscribing  country  agrees  that  the  subjects  of  the  other  countries 
shall  have  the  same  privileges  as  its  own  subjects  provided  they  observe  the 
conditions  imposed  on  native  citizens.  Patents,  if  duly  applied  for  in  any  one 
of  the  countries,  enjoy  for  the  purpose  of  registration  in  other  Union  countries 
a  right  of  priority  of  one  year  and  are  not  invalidated  by  any  Act  accomplished 
in  the  interval  by  another  application,  by  publication  or  by  working  by  another 
party.  Importation  of  the  manufactured  object  into  the  country  where  the 
potent  has  been  granted  does  not  entail  forfeiture.  The  patent  must  be  worked 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  country  but  may  not  be  revoked  for  non- 
manufacture  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  three  years  from  the  date  of  filing. 

Industrial  designs  and  trade  marks  registered  in  the  country  of  origin  are 
admitted  for  protection  in  the  other  countries  of  the  Union.  They  also  enjoy 
a  right  of  priority  for  filing  of  four  months. 

Provision  is  made  for  seizure  on  importation  or  the  prohibition  of  importa- 
tion of  goods  illegally  marked  or  falsely  bearing  an  indication  of  origin,  into 
those  countries  of  the  Union  where  the  mark  has  a  right  to  legal  protection. 

The  protection  that  the  Union  gives  is  a  decided  advantage  to  Canadians 
and  Canadian  trade.  A  patent  filed  in  Canada  may  be  developed  by  experi- 
mental  work  for  a  year  before  filing  in  a  Union  country,  and  still  the  patentee 
would  be  s  ssured  of  his  rights  there.  The  publication  of  a  patent  as  in  the 
Canadian  Patent  Office  Record  which  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  issue  of 
the  patent  does  not  prevent  filing  in  other  countries.  Such  publication  hereto- 
fore was  in  most  foreign  countries  an  absolute  bar  to  the  grant  of  a  patent.  The 
Canadian  applicant  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  some  countries  if  his  applica- 
tion conflicted  with  another  pending  application.  In  such  cases  the  Canadian 
was  confined  to  the  date  of  his  disclosure  in  the  country  while  the  native  appli- 
cant could  go  back  without  limitation  to  the  date  of  conception  of  the  idea. 
Under  the  Union  the  Canadian  will  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native 
applicant.  In  some  countries  Canadian  trade  marks  were  refused  registration 
to  the  detriment  of  Canadian  trade  on  the  ground  that  Canada  did  not  belong 
to  the  Union. 

Thus  the  greater  protection  afforded  by  membership  in  the  Union  should 
be  advantageous  to  Canadian  trade. 
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PROGRESS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Subjoined  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Wilgress,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  in  Russia.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series, 
was  published  in  the  last  number  (1027).] 


FINANCE 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  realm  of  finance  more  than  in  any  other  department 
of  the  state  economy  that  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  Soviet  Russia 
during  the  past  two  years.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  "  New  Economic 
Policy/'  state  finance  consisted  solely  in  the  unrestricted  issue  of  paper  money. 
It  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  Government  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  money 
and  under  the  Single  Economic  Plan  money  relationships  practically  did  not 
exist.  No  records  for  Government  receipts  and  expenditures  are  available  for 
the  period  1918-1921.  The  accomplishments  of  the  last  two  years  therefore 
include  the  introduction  of  a  budget,  the  control  of  expenditure,  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  the  raising  of  loans,  the  introduction  of  a  new  unit  of  currency,  efforts 
at  currency  stabilization,  the  re-establishment  of  the  State  Bank,  the  creation 
of  other  credit  and  savings  deposit  institutions.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  Commis- 
sariat of  Finance  has  been  concerned,  the  policy  followed  has  been  along  sound 
lines. 


THE  BUDGET 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  balance  state  revenue  and  expenditure,  but  so 
far  the  Government  has  not  succeeded  in  making  ends  meet.  The  heavy  losses 
from  state-controlled  industry  and  from  the  railways  combined  with  the  low 
tax-paying  power  of  the  people  have  so  far  made  even  the  approximation  to  a 
balanced  budget  very  difficult,  even  though  Russia  is  not  now  under  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  former  state  debts.  The  authorities  are,  however,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  right  lines.  Expenditure  has  been  greatly  curtailed.  Through 
the  cutting  down  of  the  staffs  of  Government  institutions,  the  number  of  persons 
supported  by  the  state  has  been  reduced  from  35,000,000  in  1920  to  2,500,000, 
which  includes  the  standing  army  of  over  600,000  men.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  can  be  further  increased  to  any  extent.  There  are 
no  longer  any  wealthy  classes  from  whom  considerable  revenue  can  be  raised. 
Sokolnikov,  the  Commissar  of  Finance,  recently  stated  that  the  taxes  now 
imposed  are  probably  the  limit  that  can  be  borne.  More  efficient  collection 
of  taxes  and  the  gradual  economic  recovery  of  the  country  may  bring  about  a 
steady  increase  of  revenue,  but  the  balancing  of  the  budget  will  always  be 
difficult  so  long  as  the  Government  has  to  provide  for  the  losses  sustained 
by  state  industrial  enterprises  and  by  the  railways. 

The  system  of  budgeting  at  present  in  force  is  that  a  provisional  budget 
in  gold  roubles  is  drawn  up  covering  the  whole  financial  year,  which  commences 
on  October  1.  A  detailed  budget  is  then  prepared  at  the  commencement  of 
each  quarter  covering  revenue  and  expenditure  in  paper  roubles  for  that  quarter. 
After  various  revisions  the  total  expenditure  for  the  current  financial  year,  1922- 
1923,  has  been  estimated  at  1,400,000,000  gold  roubles,  of  which  over  350,000,- 
000  gold  roubles  are  for  special  expenditure  to  cover  deficits  from  transport  and 
state  industries  and  subsidies  to  agriculture.  The  deficit  to  be  covered  by 
the  issue  of  paper  money  and  by  loans  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
350  to  500  million  gold  roubles.  The  total  revenue  from  taxes  in  money  and 
kind  is  given  at  590  million  gold  roubles.  This,  however,  includes  the  yield 
from  the  Single  Agricultural  Tax,  which  has  been  substituted  for  the  Food  Tax 
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or  Prodnalog,  the  money  value  of  which  is  difficult  to  estimate.   The  balance 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs  and  other 

state  enterprises, 

(>!  the  money  taxi  s  impdsed,  indirect  taxes  are  expected  to  yield  142,500,000 
gold  roubles  and  direct  taxes  111,000,000  gold  roubles.  Half  the  yield  from 
indirect  taxation  is  derived  from  the  excise  duties  on  sugar,  oil,  salt,  tobacco, 
tea,  alcoholic  liquors,  matches,  etc.  The  Customs  duties  are  expected  to  yield 
60  million  and  the  stamp  duties  11  million  gold  roubles.  The  direct  taxes  now 
imposed  include  license  or  patent  fees  on  industry  and  trade,  a  tax  on  turnover 
ranging  from  i>  to  6  per  cent  being  higher  in  the  case  of  luxury  goods,  an 
income  tax  of  from  2\  to  20  per  cent  with  a  low  exemption,  the  commutation 
of  compulsory  labour  service  by  peasants,  and  a  general  tax  for  assistance  to 
agriculture. 

I  the  coming  financial  year  1923-24,  the  Budget  Commission  has  provi- 
sionally  estimated  expenditure  at  1,600,000,000  gold  roubles,  of  which  it  is  hoped 
to  cover  with  revenue  all  except  250,000,000  gold  roubles.  The  increase  in  the 
revenue  from  taxation  is  estimated  at  160,000,000  gold  roubles. 

THE  RAISING  OF  LOANS 

Before  the  "  New  Economic  Policy  "  was  introduced  the  raising  of  loans 
would  have  been  an  impossibility,  since  the  Soviet  Government  gave  no  oppor- 
r  unit  it  g  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Such  opportunities  now  exist,  and  the 
Government  in  the  summer  of  1922  issued  the  first  state  loan  since  the  establish- 
in*  nt  of  the  Soviet  regime.  This  was  the  grain  loan  in  terms  of  rye  to  the 
total  of  10.000.000  pouds.  It  was  largely  subscribed  to  by  the  peasants,  who 
used  the  bonds  in  payment  of  the  Food  Tax.  In  December  a  lottery  loan  was 
floated.  This  was  for  the  total  amount  of  100,000,000  gold  roubles,  the  bonds 
being  for  ten  years  at  6  per  cent  interest  and  were  divided  into  ten  series. 
They  carried  the  right  to  participate  in  prize  drawings.  This  loan  was  not 
very  successful,  and  the  bulk  of  the  subscriptions  came  from  state  institutions, 
trusts  and  trade  unions.  In  May  of  this  year  a  second  grain  loan  of  60,000,000 
pouds  was  floated.  This  loan  is  paid  for  in  roubles  at  the  price  ruling  for  rye 
and  is  redeemable  next  winter  in  grain.  The  issue  is  reported  to  have  been 
taken  up  very  readily  by  the  peasants.  The  Commissariat  of  Finance  also 
issues  three  months'  bills  for . financing  state-controlled  industry. 

EFFORTS  AT  CURRENCY  STABILIZATION 

The  Commissariat  of  Finance  has  been  proceeding  with  its  plans  for  the 
stabilization  of  the  currency.  It  has  been  realized  that  absolute  stabilization 
can  only  be  effected  when  there  is  a  balanced  budget,  but  the  Government  has 
been  preparing  for  this  eventuality  by  the  creation  of  a  new  unit  of  currency, 
the  chervonetz,  equal  in  value  to  ten  roubles  gold.  This  has  resulted  in  a  dual 
form  of  currency-notes  of  the  State  Bank  in  chervonetz  and  paper  roubles  of 
the  state  existing  concurrently.  Since  the  chervonetz  has  been  stable  in  value, 
this  dual  form  of  currency  is  found  to  be  a  great  convenience.  Business  can 
now  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  stable  unit,  either  form  of  currency  being 
accepted  in  payment  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

After  the  Soviet  Government  assumed  power  in  1917,  it  depended  upon  the 
printing  press  for  its  financial  requirements.  At  first  notes  of  the  former  regime 
were  reproduced,  but  then  the  Soviet  authorities  commenced  the  issue  of  notes 
of  their  own  design.  It  was  even  hoped  by  some  communists  that  the  unlimited 
issue  of  paper  notes  would  help  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  money.  The  total 
amount  of  paper  money  issued  up  to  January,  1922,  was  17,500,000,000,000 
roubles.    Since  then  there  has  been  further  great  increases  to  the  circulation, 
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the  total  figures  reaching  astronomical  dimensions.  In  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  alone  the  paper  notes  issued  amounted  to  a  total  of  4,082,000,000,- 
000,000  roubles.  Owing  to  the  rapid  fall  in  the  exchange  during  April  it  was 
decided  to  limit  the  issues  of  paper  roubles  to  the  equivalent  of  30,000,000  gold 
roubles  monthly,  and  from  August  1  to  15,000,000  gold  roubles  a  month.  Any 
requirements  of  the  Government  above  this  amount  must  be  met  by  advances 
of  chervontsy  from  the  State  Bank  against  gold. 

With  the  progressive  inflation  of  the  paper  currency  there  has  been  a 
depreciation  of  the  exchange  value  of  the  paper  rouble.  In  July,  1921,  the 
dollar  was  quoted  at  27,000  roubles  and  towards  the  end  of  that  year  at  around 
220,000  roubles.  From  April  to  July,  1922,  the  rate  of  exchange  remained  fairly 
stable  at  about  4,000,000  roubles.  In  April  of  this  year  the  dollar  was  quoted 
at  130,000,000  roubles.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  depreciation 
amounting  to  about  3  per  cent  a  day  until  towards  the  end  of  August  the  rate 
for  the  dollar  was  350,000,000  roubles. 

In  1922  the  Soviet  Government  adopted  the  expedient  of  declaring  the 
issues  during  that  year  to  be  equal  in  value  to  10,000  roubles  of  prior  issues. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  all  prior  issues  were  withdrawn  from  circulation 
irrespective  of  purchasing  power.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  it  was  declared 
that  roubles  of  the  1923  issue  would  be  equal  in  value  to  100  roubles  of  the  1922 
issue.  In  other  words  the  1923  rouble  is  equivalent  to  1,000,000  roubles  of  the 
old  issues  prior  to  1922.  The  1922  roubles  are  to  be  shortly  withdrawn  from 
circulation  and  have  in  fact  almost  disappeared.  The  above  measures  are  of  a 
purely  technical  character  and  of  no  effect  on  the  general  inflation  problem. 
They  simply  mean  that  instead  of  the  dollar  being  quoted  at  350,000,000 
roubles,  the  quotation  reads  350  roubles. 

THE  CHERVONETZ 

The  issue  of  notes  of  the  State  Bank  in  the  new  unit  of  currency,  the 
chervonetz,  was  adopted,  as  referred  to  above,  in  order  to  obtain  a  stable  unit 
of  value  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  stabilization  of  the  currency.  The 
name  "  chervonetz  "  is  an  old  unit  of  value  of  ancient  origin.  Its  value  has 
been  decreed  to  be  equal  to  ten  gold  roubles  or  $5.14.  The  privilege  of  note 
issue  was  granted  to  the  State  Bank  in  July,  1922,  but  it  was  not  until  Novem- 
ber that  the  first  chervontsy  were  issued.  The  chervontsy  are  inconvertible, 
but  the  law  decrees  that  they  shall  be  secured  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  their 
nominal  value  in  gold  or  some  stable  foreign  currency.  The  remaining  75  per 
cent  must  be  covered  by  good  short-period  bills  or  easily  realizable  goods.  The 
chervontsy  notes  are  put  into  circulation  in  the  form  of  advances  to  those  to 
whom  the  State  Bank  considers  it  advisable  to  open  credits.  Advances  of 
chervontsy  to  the  Commissariat  of  Finance  must  be  against  deposit  of  50  per 
cent  gold  or  stable  foreign  currency  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent  in  short- 
period  bills.  The  Government  has  commenced  the  minting  of  gold  chervontsy, 
which  are  handed  over  to  the  State  Bank  as  security  for  the  bank  notes. 

On  August  1  approximately  55  per  cent  of  the  gold  value  of  the  total  note 
circulation  consisted  of  chervontsy.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  note 
issuing  department  of  the  State  Bank  for  July  16,  the  cover  of  gold  and  stable 
foreign  currency  amounted  to  53-44  per  cent  of  the  chervontsy  in  circulation. 
The  exchange  value  of  the  chervonetz  rose  above  that  of  the  pound  sterling 
last  May,  but  it  is  still  below  its  gold  parity  in  comparison  with  the  dollar. 
On  July  16  the  chervonetz  was  equivalent  to  $5.03,  whereas  the  gold  parity  is 
$5.14.  The  tendency,  however,  has  been  for  the  chervonetz  to  increase  in 
exchange  value.  It  is  difficult  to  foretell  whether  the  Government  will  be  able 
to  maintain  the  exchange  value  of  the  chervonetz.   The  notes  are  mostly  issued 
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adv:  'nr-  to  State  industrial  or  other  undertakings,  and  it  is  upon  the  sound- 
bheei  enterprises  that  the  value  of  the  security,  other  than  gold  and 
loreiim  currency,  behind  the  ehervontsy  largely  depends.  Many  of  these  enter- 
-  are  at  present  working  at  a  loss.  Since  paper  roubles  can  no  longer  be 
issued  in  unlimited  quantities,  the  exigencies  of  State  finance  will  require  the 
liovernment  to  rely  chiefly  upon  advances  of  ehervontsy  from  the  State  Bank 
to  make  up  lor  deficits  in  the  revenue.  Large  quantities  of  gold  have  lately 
been  rred  to  the  State  Bank  for  this  purpose.    It  therefore  remains  to 

;  r  the  policy  of  stabilising  the  currency  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  chervonetz  will  be  successful.  The  methods  adopted  have  been 
sound,  and  if  the  exchange  value  of  the  chervonetz  is  maintained  it  will  be  a 
financial  achievement  of  the  highest  order. 

NOTES  IN  C  [RCULATION 

The  total  quantity  of  paper  roubles  and  ehervontsy  in  circulation  may  be 
<een  from  the  following  table:  — 

Quantities  of  Paper  Quantity  of 
Roub'es,  1923  Issue  Chervontsy 


in  Circulation  in  Circulation 

January  1.  1923   1, '900,000 ,000  1,100,000 

Apnl  1,  1923   4,400,000,000  4,500,000 

July  1.  1923   9,000,000,000  9,600,K)00 

taguai  I,  1923   12,400,000,000  13,200,000 


On  January  1  the  total  value  of  the  note  circulation,  both  paper  and 
ehervontsy,  was  equivalent  to  12,500,000  ehervontsy,  of  which  paper  roubles 
accounted  for  91  per  cent.  On  August  1,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  value  of 
the  note  circulation  was  equivalent  to  about  24,000,000  ehervontsy,  of  which 
paper  roubles  accounted  for  only  45  per  cent.  This  illustrates  the  extent  to 
which  the  relative  proportion  of  ehervontsy  is  increasing.  The  total  value  of 
the  paper  roubles  in  circulation,  however,  has  remained  fairly  constant  at 
h  tween  10  and  15  million  ehervontsy  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  increased  quantity  of  ehervontsy  represents  an  absolute  increase  to  the  gold 
value  of  the  note  circulation.  In  spite  of  this  the  gold  value  of  the  total  note 
circulation  still  remains  very  low,  and  illustrates  the  reduced  demand  for  cur- 
rency  as  a  result  of  the  great  shrinkage  which  has  taken  place  in  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  country  since  the  Revolution. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  STATE  BANK 

With  the  introduction  of  the  "  New  Economic  Policy  "  the  need  was  felt 
>r  en  dit  facilities.  All  banking  institutions  in  Russia  were  nationalized  at 
the  outset  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  soon  ceased  to  function.   To  meet  the  need 

redit  facilities,  the  State  Bank  was  re-established  in  October,  1921,  with 
a  capital  of  2,000,000,000  roubles,  then  equivalent  to  about  $10,000,000.  At 
first  the  activities  of  the  bank  were  limited,  since  with  the  continued  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  there  was  no  inducement  to  keep  money  on  deposit.  The 
bank,  however,  became  the  channel  through  which  advances  of  paper  money 
were  made  to  industrial  trusts  and  other  state  institutions.  As  its  engage- 
ments were  faithfully  carried  out,  the  bank  also  gradually  acquired  a  measure 
of  public  confidence,  which  was  at  first  lacking  on  account  of  the  recollections 
of  the  nationalization.  The  business  of  the  bank  was  unstable  during  the  first 
year  of  its  operation  through  being  conducted  on  the  basis  of  paper,  but  towards 
the  end  of  1922  it  was  allowed  to  keep  accounts  in  gold  roubles  for  money 
paid  in  paper  roubles.  The  ehervontsy  were  also  first  issued  about  this  time,  so 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  began  to  be  conducted  on  a  more  stable  basis. 
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Regular  relations  were  established  with  foreign  countries  and  the  bank  has  now 
correspondents  in  all  leading  European  centres.  This  gives  the  bank  a  monopoly 
of  dealings  with  foreign  countries. 

The  State  Bank  has  nearly  two  hundred  branches  throughout  Soviet 
Russia.  The  gold  reserve  of  the  bank  now  exceeds  $35,000,000.  It  is  efficiently 
managed  by  trained  bankers,  thoroughly  familiar  with  modern  banking  prac- 
tice. On  the  other  hand  it  is  frequently  necessary  for  the  Government  to  come 
to  the  financial  support  of  the  bank.  This  arises  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  advances  on  goods  or  through  the  discounting  of  bills  being 
made  to  industrial  trusts  and  other  state  institutions  and  co-operative  organi- 
zations. A  great  many  of  these  enterprises  are  working  at  a  loss,  so  that  the 
State  Bank  is  beset  by  the  same  difficulties  which  at  present  confront  all 
branches  of  Russian  trade  and  industry. 

OTHER  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 

When  the  State  Bank  was  re-established  it  was  intended  that  it  shou1  ** 
have  a  monopoly  of  banking  operations.  As  trade  and  industry  began  to  revive 
under  the  "  New  Economic  Policy,"  the  necessity  for  other  banking  institutions 
was  realized,  especially  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  State  Bank.  Altogether  eight  joint-stock  banks  have  since  been  established 
by  both  state  and  private  capital.  These  banks  depend  upon  the  State  Bank 
for  support  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  other  European  countries,  i.e.,  the 
State  Bank  rediscounts  the  bills  taken  up  by  the  other  banks.  The  five  most 
important  of  these  banks  are  the  Russian  Bank  of  Trade  and  Industry  (Prom- 
bank),  the  Russian  Commercial  Bank  (Roskombank) ,  the  All-Russian  Co- 
operative Bank  (Vsekobank),  the  Moscow  Municipal  Bank,  and  the  South- 
Eastern  Commercial  Bank  of  Rostov-on-Don. 

The  Russian  Bank  of  Trade  and  Industry  has  been  making  the  most 
progress  of  all  the  banks.  It  is  the  bank  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy  and  was  formed  to  finance  the  state  industrial  undertakings.  It  has 
a  capital  of  5,000,000  gold  roubles  subscribed  by  industrial  trusts.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  bank  formed  an  agreement  with  the  Commissariat 
for  Foreign  Trade,  whereby  it  can  finance  the  import  and  export  operations  of 
the  industrial  trusts.  On  June  1,  1923,  the  bank  had  deposits  to  the  value  of 
1,235,353,000  roubles  of  the  1923  issue,  mostly  comprised  of  the  funds  of  the 
industrial  trusts. 

The  Russian  Commercial  Bank  is  the  only  bank  so  far  formed  with 
foreign  capital.  It  was  established  at  the  end  of  1922  by  a  Swedish  group 
headed  by  a  banker  named  Ashberg.  The  capital  is  1,000,000  chervontsy. 
Deposits  and  current  accounts  on  June  1  amounted  to  only  90,734,000  roubles 
of  the  1923  issue  and  the  bank  does  not  appear  to  be  making  much  progress, 
although  it  has  a  good  reputation  for  up-to-date  methods. 

The  All-Russian  Co-operative  Bank  as  its  name  implies  is  the  bank  of 
the  co-operative  movement.  It  was  founded  in  1922  and  its  paid-up  capital 
amounts  to  72,000  chervontsy,  subscribed  by  the  co-operative  societies  and  the 
State  Bank.  Deposits  and  current  accounts  amounted  on  June  1  to  102,201,000 
roubles  of  the  1923  issue. 

The  Moscow  Municipal  Bank  has  been  making  good  headway  and  has 
branches  throughout  Moscow.  Its  deposits  and  current  accounts  on  June  1 
amounted  to  925,340,000  roubles  of  the  1923  issue. 

OTHER  CREDIT  INSTITUTIONS 

Towards  the  end  of  1922  it  was  permitted  to  keep  deposits  on  a  gold  rouble 
basis.  Money  could  be  deposited  in  paper  roubles  and  the  amount  was  credited 
in  gold  roubles  at  the  exchange  of  the  day.    This  led  to  the  re-establishment 
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of  a  Dumber  of  mutual  credit  and  co-operative  credit  societies.  State  savings 
banks  have  also  been  reorganized  with  branches  throughout  Soviet  Russia  and 
deposits  are  accepted  on  the  gold  rouble  basis.  The  mutual  credit  societies 
have  been  very  successful  in  attracting  deposits.  On  June  1  the  total  deposits 
in  23  such  societies  amounted  to  52,577,000  roubles  of  the  1923  issue. 

INSURANCE 

Along  with  the  recreation  of  credit  facilities,  the  Government  has  organ- 
ised a  state  insurance  organization  known  as  the  "  Gosstrakh."  This  organi- 
zation -  i  e  monopoly  of  insurance  business  in  Soviet  Russia  with  the  excep- 
tion of  co-operative  insurance  which  is  also  allowed  to  function.  Gosstrakh 
has  nearly  a  hundred  offices  throughout  Soviet  Russia  with  a  staff  of  5,700. 
The  total  insurance  carried  amounted  on  May  1  to  10,400,000  gold  roubles,  of 
7  I  per  rent  was  lire  insurance,  11  per  cent  cattle  insurance  and  8  per 
cent  nop  insurance.  The  premiums  payable  during  this  year  are  expected  to 
amount  to  150,000  gold  roubles. 

PRODUCE  AND  STOCK  EXCHANGES 

The  Moscow  Goods  Exchange  was  organized  in  1922.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  a  stock  exchange  was  opened  as  a  department  of  the  former  and 
business  is  done  in  chervontsy,  dollars,  sterling,  etc.,  and  in  the  Soviet  gold 
and  bread  loans.  All  dealings  in  gold  are  confined  to  the  State  Bank.  The 
member-  of  the  stock  exchange  are  the  state  enterprises,  co-operative' organiza- 
tions, banks  and  other  concerns  legally  authorized  to  deal  in  currencies  and 
securities.  There  has  recently  been  opened  a  special  grain  exchange  for  deal- 
ing in  agricultural  produce. 

FIXING  OF  QUOTATIONS 

Dealings  in  chervontsy  and  foreign  currency  still  continue  on  the  Black 
bourses,  although  strictly  speaking  they  are  illegal.  An  official  Quotation 
Commission  was  instituted  in  September,  1922,  to  prevent  discrepancies  between 
the  official  and  market  rates  for  foreign  currency.  This  commission,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  State  Bank  and  the  Commissariats  for 
Finance  and  Foreign  Trade,  meets  every  day  to  determine  the  official  quota- 
tions for  the  chervonetz,  the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterling.  An  endeavour  is 
made  that  the  official  rates  will  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  current 
on  the  market.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  official  quotations  that  all  transac- 
ting take  place.  Thus  goods  quoted  in  gold  roubles  or  chervontsy  may  be 
paid  for  in  paper  roubles  at  the  exchange  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  the 
chervonetz  and  paper  roubles  accounts  are  often  kept  and  wages  paid  in  the 
g<  ds  rouble,  which  is  based  upon  an  official  index  for  the  prices  of  leading 
commodities. 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  TRADE  NOTES  FROM  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 
Foreign  Style  Native  Banks  in  China 

Shanghai,  August  25,  1923. — Among  the  many  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  China's  native  commercial  methods  within  the  past  ten  years,  one  of 
the  most  notable  is  the  character  and  standing  of  some  of  the  native  banks  in 
the  larger  ports  and  commercial  centres.  This  is  shown  in  the  handsome  new 
buildings  which  many  of  them  occupy,  and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  their 
business  is  conducted.  There  are  about  twelve  such  banks  in  Shanghai,  with 
capital  varying  from  1,000,000  to  10,000,000  taels;  of  this  number  six  or  eight 
deal  in  foreign  exchange  and  buy  and  sell  foreign  bills  in  the  different  financial 
centres  of  the  world.  Formerly,  on  account  of  the  unreliability  of  native 
banks,  the  Chinese  with  surplus  funds  either  entrusted  them  to  the  larger 
native  hongs,  to  pawnshops,  or  buried  them  in  the  ground.  These  new  banks 
through  a  publicity  propaganda  have  changed  such  practices,  and  by  offering 
a  good  interest  rate  on  fixed  deposits  have  put  into  use  this  idle  money,  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  their  clients.  In  this  manner  quite  large  deposits 
have  been  built  up,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  abundance  of  native  funds  on 
deposit  in  banks  in  Shanghai.  The  native  banks  loaned  to  the  foreign  banks  of 
this  port  the  large  sum  of  12,000,000  taels  at  the  close  of  last  year.  Many  of 
these  new-style  banks  are  managed  by  young  men  who  have  been  educated 
abroad  or  who  have  had  experience  in  banking  under  foreign  management. 
Bank  interest  in  China  ranges  from  9  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  per  annum. 

Demand  for  Wheat  and  Flour  in  China  and  Hong  Kong 

A  brisk  demand  for  wheat  and  flour  has  already  manifested  itself  both  from 
Chinese  ports  and  from  Hong  Kong.  With  only  half  an  average  crop,  which  has 
now  been  gathered  in,  Chinese  wheat  is  not  only  short  in  quantity  but  dear  in 
price.  This  with  the  low  price  for  wheat  prevailing  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  leaves  the  market  free.  Already  about  100,000  tons  of  American  soft- 
wheat  have  been  contracted  for.  American  new  wheat  is  already  on  the  market, 
while  the  Canadian  crop  will  not  be  available  until  October;  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  prices  at  that  date,  it  is  difficult  to  book  orders,  but  the  market 
will  be  available  all  winter,  so  that  Canadian  wheat  will  probably  meet  with  a 
good  demand  once  it  is  upon  the  market.  Canadian  flour  has  been  arriving  in 
large  quantity  since  last  autumn. 

German  Activities  in  the  Far  East 

German  interests  are  active  in  the  Far  East,  particularly  those  controlled 
by  the  Hugo  Stinnes  and  the  Siemen-Schuchart  groups,  and  are  making  consider- 
able headway.  Their  activities  include  foreshore  rights  at  Pukow,  on  the 
Yangtze  river  opposite  Nanking,  and  the  construction  of  a  light  railway  to  some 
local  mines  in  the  vicinity  which  they  control.  The  Stinnes  group  have  over 
$2,000,000  gold  invested  in  coal  concessions  in  Honan,  Hunan  and  near  Pukow. 
They  are  said  to  have  discovered  oil  in  the  Chekiang  province,  and  are  interested 
in  coal  deposits  near  Hangchow.  Messrs.  Siemens  are  said  to  be  also  interested 
in  coal  mines  in  Honan,  Hunan  and  Shantung,  and  in  Chekiang.  Two  direct 
freight  and  passenger  steamship  services  now  operate  regularly  between  the  Far 
East  and  Europe — the  Hugo  Stinnes  Line  and  the  North  German  Lloyds. 
German  dyes  again  lead  all  others  in  the  China  market.  Owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Chinese  carpet  industry,  the  demand  for  dyes  is  active.   Native  dyes 
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have  been  in  use  for  this  purpose  for  many  years,  and  are  said  to  be  superior 
in  fastnesfl  and  other  qualities.  Prices  of  native  dyes  compare  favourably  with 
ton  ign  imported  dyes,  but  the  former  require  more  labour  and  time  in  their 
application;  therefore  foreign  dyes  are  preferred. 

Import  -  of  foreign  dyes  into  China  for  the,  first  six  months  of  1923  were  (in 
Haikwan  tacN>  in  value  as  follows:  Germany,  2,358,389;  Switzerland,  35,610; 
.Japan.  41,010;  Greal  Britain,  37.950;  United  States,  126,073;  France,  30,029. 
Eight  German  dye  manufacturers  are  represented  by  agents  in  China. 

Trans-Siberian  Mail  Service 

Fast  mail  service  from  China  and  Japan  via  the  trans-Siberian  route  is  to 
be  re-established  next  month.  Mail  from  Shanghai  should  reach  London  in 
twenty-one  days  by  this  route,  a  much  shorter  time  than  by  any  existing  service, 
lr  is  also  announced  that  by  an  agreement  with  the  International  Sleeping  Car 
Co.,  the  former  trans-Siberian  express  passenger  service  will  be  resumed  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  of  the  passport 
vise,  but  it  is  thought  this  can  be  overcome. 

Hair-Net  Industry  of  China 

One  of  the  world  industries  which  war  conditions  transferred  from  Europe 
to  China  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  hair-nets.  Previous  to  1914,  this 
industry  was  chiefly  confined  to  Austria  and  France,  but  these  countries  being 
unable  to  supply  the  subsequent  demand,  attention  was  turned  to  China.  At  first, 
human  hair  from  China,  principally  from  Hong  Kong,  was  sent  to  France  to  be 
cleaned,  sterilized  and  dyed;  it  was  then  returned  to  China  to  be  made  into 

which  are  sent  to  every  part  of  the  world;  but  now  the  hair  is  mostly  pre- 
pare! and  dyed  in  China.  From  the  beginning,  the  industry  has  been  centered 
in  ChefoOj  Tsingtao  and  Tsinan  in  Shantung  province;  it  is  distinctly  a  cottage  or 
home  industry.  The  exporting  firms  distribute  the  hair  to  the  workwomen  and 
girla  through  native  middlemen,  and  take  the  manufactured  nets  at  so  much  per 
100.  Thousands  of  women  and  girls  are  employed. in  this  industry,  their  earn- 
ing ranging  from  $12  to  $15  Mexican  per  month  ($6  to  $8  C.C.)  Exports  of 
hair  nets  in  1922  were  valued  at  $3,300,000  C.C.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
are  reported  to  have  purchased  180,000,000  hair  nets  from  China  during  last  year. 

Chinese  Industrial  Activity 

The  steady  progress  which  China  is  making  in  industrial  activity  is  referred 
to  in  the  annual  report  of  the  statistical  secretary  of  Chinese  customs  for  1922,  as 

follows: 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  foreign-style 
.  actorjes  and  plants  established  in  China,  but  that  they  are  of  various  kinds  is  borne  out 
by  an  examination  of  those  registered  at  the  Customs  for  special  treatment.  At  the  end  of 
1922  the  Customs  list  contained  more  than  740  factories  producing  articles  of  foreign  type. 
Amongst  these.  202  manufactured  cotton  piece  goods,  87  socks  and  stockings,  69  cotton  yarn, 
41  cotton  towels,  25  cotton  thread;  66  specialized  in  soap,  42  in  candles;  there  were  also  38 
flour  mills,  19  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  11  paper  mills,  7  factories  turning  out  slate 
pencils,  and  7  biscuit  factories.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  match  factories,  some 
of  which  have  a  large  output,  but  the  exact  number  of  these  establishments  is  not  known. 
Turning  now  to  the  Customs  statistics  for  the  export  figures,  it  wjill  be  seen  that  the  value 
of  the  exportation  of  the  Chinese  factory  products  to  foreign  countries  increased  from  Tls. 
3,724  813  in  1921  to  Tls.  5.091,302  in  1922.  The  figures  giving  the  total  original  exports— i.e. 
exports  to  foreign  countries  plus  export  to  Chinese  ports — show  much  more  clearly  the 
exl  :r  of  die  trade  in  these  foreign-style  products  of  Chinese  factories.  From  these  figures 
it  will  bo  seen  that  exports  were  valued  at  93.2  million  taels  in  1921  and  at  136.4  million 
taels  in  1922.  representing  an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent. 
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MARKET  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA  FOR  CLOTHING 
AND  PERSONAL  FURNISHINGS 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Subjoined  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
trade  in  North  Africa,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Clarke,  on  business  conditions  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 
The  first  two,  on  the  Agricultural  Machinery  Market,  were  published  in  Nos. 
1021  and  1022;  the  third,  on  the  Market  for  Motor  Vehicles,  in  No.  1023;  the 
fourth,  on  the  Market  for  Building  Materials,  in  No.  1024;  the  fifth,  on  the 
Market  for  Chemicals,  in  No.  1025;  and  the  seventh,  on  Coal,  in  No.  1027. ,] 

In  discussing  any  North  African  market,  it  is  essential  to  premise  that  the 
native  element  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  population  and  that  the  number  of 
European  inhabitants  are  hardly  more  than  7  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  fact 
needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating,  for  example,  the  demand  for  clothing. 
The  natives  (some  13  millions)  with  but  few  exceptions  do  not  wear  Western 
clothes.  Some  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  who  are  very  well  off,  have  begun  to 
costume  themselves  in  clothes  conforming  to  European  types,  but  even  though 
this  tendency  will  in  all  probability  become  gradually  more  noticeable,  at  the 
present  time  the  quantity  of  European  clothing  required  throughout  North 
Africa  is  not  relatively  large.  The  male  Arabs  or  Moors  for  instance,  wear 
generally  an  outer  garment  called  the  "  jellab  "  consisting  of  a  robe  and  hood 
in  white  cotton  or  woollen  cloth,  while  the  "  haik  "  is  a  similar  outside  dress 
for  women.  In  this  dress  Canadian  competition  is  hardly  likely,  and  could  only 
be  effective  after  a  careful  study  had  been  made  of  the  native  wearing  apparel, 
and  the  tailoring  had  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  native  cut.  Even  with 
that,  a  special  sales  organization  would  have  to  be  built  up.  It  is  then  in  the 
ready-made  Western  type  of  clothing  that  certain  opportunities  present  them- 
selves for  foreign  exporters. 

IMPORT  STATISTICS 

Thus  in  1921  Algeria  purchased  194  tons  of  ready-made  clothing  for  men, 
and  96  tons  of  ready-made  clothing  for  women.  The  Tunisian  imports  for  the 
same  year  totalled  411  tons,  practically  all  of  which  was  for  men's  wear. 
Morocco,  on  the  other  hand,  purchased  in  all  420  tons  in  1920,  also  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  clothes  for  men,  while  some  88  tons  of  second-hand  clothes 
are  also  credited  to  the  1920  Moroccan  imports.  Accordingly  in  the  given  year 
of  1920-21  these  three  North  African  countries  bought  altogether  about  1,200 
tons  of  ready-made  clothes.  So  far  as  Algeria  is  concerned,  these  imports  were 
derived  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  from  France  and  8  per  cent  from  Spain. 
Other  competition  was  relatively  negligible,  although  Great  Britain  sent  over 
half  a  ton,  and  although  Japan  is  credited  with  a  still  smaller  amount  of  women's 
apparel.  In  the  case  of  Tunisia,  besides  the  88  per  cent  of  the  imports  which 
were  derived  from  France,  the  United  States  figures  in  the  trade  returns  for  3i 
tons,  while  Italy  was  also  a  small  contributor.  Morocco's  purchases  were  con- 
fined principally  to  France  (53  per  cent)  and  to  Spain  (42  per  cent),  with  the 
United  States  sending  not  quite  a  ton.  The  importation  of  second-hand  clothes 
into  Morocco  is  worthy  of  note  inasmuch  as  it  shows  quite  an  unexpected  line 
of  importation,  which"  might  be  developed  if  sufficient  interest  were  taken  in 
the  matter.  The  tendency  of  Morocco  to  buy  a  large  part  of  her  ready-mades 
in  Spain  is  due  of  course  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Spanish  zone  in  Morocco  and 
to  the  infiltration  of  Spaniards  at  Tangiers  and  elsewhere.  It  will  be  noticed  also 
that  Algeria  took  a  certain  percentage  of  these  imports  from  Spain,  which  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  Spanish  element  in  Western  Algeria.  Finally  the  United  States 
did  more  business  in  Tunisia  than  in  Algeria  and  Morocco  combined. 
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TYPES  OF  READY-MADE  CLOTHES 

Tn  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  emphasizing  the  obvious  now,  to  state  that 
the  i  \  Pi 1  of  ivadv-nuule  clothes  conforms  pretty  generally  to  French  models 
and  patterns.    Importers,  however,  informed  the  writer  that  such  styles  sold 
as  double-breasted  and  single-breasted  coats  and  vests,  low-cut  or  high-cut 
trousers  or  trousers  with  turned-up  curls.   The  principal  consid- 
•  ,n  in  all  three  countries  is  thai  the  quality  must  be  good  and  the  price  not 
A.s  many  of  the  spending  Europeans  in  the  big  cities  have  their  own 
■    the  outlet  for  ready-made  clothing  is  to  this  extent  limited,  although 
□  is  offset  to  some  appreciable  degree  by  the  increasing  number 
>f  oative  Jews  who  are  yielding  to  the  world's  fashions,  and  to  a  much  lesser 
those  Few  as  ye1  of  the  native  races  who  are  adopting  Western  dress. 
\  t  only  are  woollen  and  mixed  woollen  clothes  sold,  but  also  the  so-called 
gumrj  of  white  cotton  and  khaki  cloth.    Blue  cotton  overalls  for  work- 

men are  also  not  infrequently  worn  in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms.  If  North 
Africa  has  warm  days,  it  also  has  its  cooler  period,  especially  along  the  littoral 
winter  months,  and  hence  light  overcoats  or  what  we  call  "  between 
m"  top-coats  arc  also  in  some  demand.  In  the  bigger  cities  as  Tunis,  Algiers, 
Or  an,  Casablanca,  Rabat  and  Tangiers,  sport  clothes  command  a  small  sale. 
Tj  e  women's  ready-made  outside  apparel  which  is  imported  is  largely  confined 
to  blouses,  skirt-,  top-coats  and  wrappers. 

As  to  the  present  prices  of  ready-made  clothing  throughout  North  Africa, 
is  inserted  hereunder  a  list  of  prices  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  what 
N         Africans  are  now  paying  for  ready-made  clothes  of  average  quality: 


Men's  lounge  suit   150/225  frs.  and  up 

Khaki  summer  suit   65/75 

Gabardine  summer  suit   95/110 

Dust  coat  •  35 

Light  top -coat   125/175 

Women's  ready-made  suits   H'0/225 

Women's  ready-made  cloth  dresses   75/180 


HOSIERY  AND  LINGERIE 

The  imports  of  hosiery  (knitted  goods)  and  lingerie  into  North  Africa  for 
the  year  ended  1920-21  are  shown  in  the  following  statistics: — 

Tunisia  (1921)     Algeria  (1921)     Morocco  (1920) 
Tons  Tons  Tons 


Hosiery  silk   %  £  4 

Hosiery  cotton   22  76  77 

Hosiery  wool   6  7  9 

Lingerie  (sewn)   51  67  87 


Tunisia  bought  about  25  per  cent  of  its  cotton  hosiery  in  France,  while 
Spain  and  Italy  each  supplied  about  20  per  cent,  Japan  and  Great  Britain  about 
10  per  cent  each,  and  the  United  States  about  5  per  cent.  The  woollen  hosiery 
imported  into  Tunisia  came  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per  cent  from  France, 
and  20  per  cent  from  Italy,  the  United  States  and  Spain  being  the  next  largest 
contributors.  Silk  hosiery  was  practically  all  from  France,  as  was  also  all  the 
lingerie  imported. 

In  the  Algerian  cotton  hosiery  business  France  was  also  supreme  with 
some  96  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Switzerland  did  a  very  small  trade  and 
Germany,  Spain  and  Great  Britain  still  less.  Woollen  hosiery  was  practically 
all  of  French  origin,  while  in  the  smaller  importations  of  silk  hosiery,  Ger- 
manv  and  Japan  supplemented  the  preponderating  supply  (92  per  cent)  con- 
tributed by  France.  The  colony's  lingerie  was  also  principally  obtained  from 
the  Mother  Country. 

Moroccan  imports  of  hosiery  were  somewhat  differently  derived  and 
France  did  not  play  so  important  a  part.  For  example  in  cotton  hosiery,  France 
sent  54  per  cent  of  the  imports,  Spain  34  per  cent,  Great  Britain  9  per  cent, 
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and  the  United  States  about  2  per  cent.  In  woollen  hosiery  France  contributed 
73  per  cent,,  Spain  14  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  8  per  cent,  while  in  silk 
hosiery  the  United  States  with  18  per  cent  was  next  to  France  (61  per  cent) 
the  biggest  source  of  supply.  France  (18  per  cent),  Spain  (12  per  cent),  and 
Great  Britain  (9  per  cent)  were  the  leading  suppliers  of  the  Moroccan  lingerie 
trade.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  carrying  on  a  certain 
amount  of  North  African  business  in  hosiery  and  knitted  goods,  more  par- 
ticularly in  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  this  market  should  not  be  without  its  interest 
to  Canadian  exporters. 

In  anlayzing  these  import  statistics  of  hosiery,  it  is  apposite  to  remark 
that  the  cotton  branch  is  the  most  important.  The  climate  is  not  sufficiently 
cold  for  any  continuous  time  to  warrant  heavy  purchases  of  woollens,  while 
silk  is  too  expensive.  The  hosiery  trade  most  deserving  attention  is  therefore 
the  cotton  business,  which  handles  such  articles  as  men's,  women's  and  children's 
socks  and  hose,  women's  underskirts  and  drawers,  and  women's  and  children's 
blouses.  In  the  woollen  and  silk  departments  there  are  less  appreciable  open- 
ings, however,  for  woollen  hose  and  half-hose,  waistcoats,  dresses,  jackets,  golfs, 
capes,  and  for  hose  and  half-hose,  jumpers,  golfs,  shawls,  etc.,  in  pure  or  arti- 
ficial silk.  Although  many  colours  are  in  evidence,  the  lighter  shades  predom- 
inate, as  light  grey,  champagne,  and  beige  for  women's  underwear,  as  grey, 
mauve,  yellow,  rose  and  citron  for  women's  knitted  dresses,  and  as  rust,  blue 
and  cerise  for  children's  knitted  clothes.  It  should  be  further  recognized  that 
the  climate,  the  dust,  the  nearness  of  the  sea  and  the  sun  are  all  destructive 
agents  in  North  Africa,  so  far  as  clothes  are  concerned,  and  that  what  the 
European  women  want  more  particularly  are  fairly  ordinary  knitted  dresses  and 
golfs,  etc.,  but  modelled  nicely,  which  they  can  purchase  at  not  too  high  a  price. 

Women's  plain  cotton  hosiery  retails  at  from  5  to  9  frs.  per  pair;  fancy 
cotton  hosiery  with  "baguette"  at  from  15  to  20  frs.  per  pair;  women's 
ordinary  woollen  hosiery  at  from  15  to  25  frs.  per  pair,  and  women's  silk  hosiery 
at  from  20  to  50  frs.  per  pair.  Men's  cotton  hose  retails  at  from  4  to  10  frs. 
per  pair,  woollen  hose  at  from  10  to  18  frs.  per  pair,  and  silk  hose  at  from  15 
to  30  frs.  per  pair. 

men's  lingerie 

In  the  sale  of  men's  linen  shirts  and  collars  there  is  also  a  fairly  important 
amount  of  business.  Prior  to  the  war  Austria  did  quite  well  in  this  branch  of 
lingerie,  a  trade  which  is  now  practically  controlled  by  France.  Both  the 
double-pattern  and  winged  stiff  collars  are  sold.  Soft  collars,  often  of  the 
same  material  as  the  shirt,  are  principally  worn  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

WATERPROOF  CLOTHES 

It  was  stated  in  North  Africa  that  the  raincoat  is  preferred  to  the  umbrella, 
and  throughout  the  three  countries  there  are  generally  plenty  of  days  during 
the  rainy  season  when  either  a  raincoat  or  umbrella  is  required.  Here  again, 
however,  the  market's  absorbing  capacity  is  restricted  inasmuch  as  the  demand 
comes  mostly  from  the  European  inhabitants,  although  it  is  equally  true  that 
some  of  the  native  Jews  are  taking  to  European  dress  in  this  respect,  while  on 
the  other  hand  some  of  the  Arabs  who  are  well-to-do  are  beginning  to  ask  for 
waterproofs,  which  are  being  made  by  France  on  the  same  model  as  the  native 
clothes.  At  present,  -  however,  the  actual  demand  is  from  the  Europeans  or 
the  Europeanized  and  not  from  the  natives.  The  articles  mostly  in  demand 
are  children's  waterproof  capes  with  hoods,  black  or  blue  fabric  raincoats 
"  oiled  "  or  not  oiled,  and  khaki  waterproofs  for  men  and  women.  The  styles 
mostly  in  vogue  carry  a  hood,  are  made  in  the  raglan  manner,  with  open  or 
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closed  collar,  and  with  or  without  belt.  The  cloth  generally  employed  is  either 
rubberized  material  or  waterproof  gabardine. 

In  1921  Tunisia  purchased  abroad  slightly  over  2  tons  of  waterproofs, 
Prance  being  well  in  the  lead,  although  a  small  quantity  was  brought  in  from 
Great  Britain  and  Italy.  Algeria  purchased  about  1  ton  of  waterproofs,  all  of 
which  came  from  France,  the  smaller  quantity  of  the  manufactured  products 
being  compensated  by  the  larger  quantity  of  rubber  textile  material  imported, 
which  is  tailored  locally.  Definite  statistics  for  Morocco  are  not  available, 
but  a  not  unimportant  quantity  is  also  imported  into  this  country.  It  would 
serin  from  the  observations  made  by  the  writer  during  his  travels  that  French 
competition  would  render  very  difficult  transatlantic  trade  in  this  wearing 
apparel. 

GLOVES,   NECKTIES,   BELTS,   BRACES,   AND  CORSETS 

(Hons. — The  French  style  of  gloves  both  for  men  and  women  predomi- 
nate throughout  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  as  France  is  the  leading  pur- 
veyor of  these  goods  to  North  Africa.  Detailed  statistics  are  not  available 
except  in  the  case  of  Algeria,  from  whose  trade  returns  it  may  be  noted  that 
during  1921  this  country  took  1  quintal  (220  pounds)  of  kid  and  leather  gloves 
and  about  4  quintals  (880  pounds)  of  cotton  gloves.  The  demand  for  gloves  is 
of  course  limited  to  the  European  population,  and  the  best  quality  gloves  only 
sell  to  the  better-to-do  classes.  Cotton  gloves,  as  the  imports  show,  are  the 
more  common  among  the  less  well-off  people.  The  trade  in  silk  gloves  is  not 
Large.  Both  gentlemen's  and  ladies'  short  wrist  and  gauntlet  gloves  sell  in 
I  mois,  suede,  and  kid.  The  French  are  now  putting  on  the  market  a  cotton 
gauntlet  glove  which  was  having  quite  a  good  reception  this  last  spring.  The 
two -button  clasp  for  women  and  the  one-button  clasp  for  men  are  at  present 
the  most  popular.  The  price  of  women's  and  men's  cotton  gloves  run  up  from 
4  fr.  and  5  fr.  respectively,  while  the  best  kid,  chamois,  and  suede  gloves  for 
women  retail  at  from  15  fr.  up  and  for  men  from  18  fr.  up.  Fur  and  woollen 
gloves  are,  on  account  of  the  climate,  in  no  demand,  while  medium  weight  and 
light  gloves  are  always  preferred. 

Neckties. — Both  four-in-hand  and  bow  neckties  are  in  demand  by  the 
Europeans  in  the  big  cities,  and  many  of  those  imported  arrive  already  made 
up  and  ready  to  wear.  Silk  and  less  expensive  materials  are  employed  for 
neckties.  Algeria,  the  largest  consumer,  imported  about  one-half  of  a  ton  of 
silk  neckties  during  1921.    The  competition  is  mostly  French. 

Braces,  Suspenders  and  Belts. — Elastic  tissue  braces  and  mechanically 
knitted  braces  in  one  piece  are  those  most  commonly  used  throughout  North 
Africa.  The  importation  is  largely  French,  and  the  retail  prices  vary  from  9 
frs.  to  15  frs.  Men's  elastic  tissue  suspenders,  finished  in  silk  with  nickelled 
clasp,  retail  at  about  5  fr.  Paris  commands  the  market.  Leather  belts  run  in 
widths  of  3,  4  and  5  cm.,  and  retail  generally  at  from  9  to  15  fr.  An  imitation 
velour  finish  was  selling  most  this  last  year. 

Corsets. — Algeria  during  1921  imported  697  pairs  of  corsets,  Tunisia  540 
pairs,  and  Morocco  in  1920  some  832  kilos  of  same.  With  the  exception  of  the 
3t -named  country,  where  Spanish  trade-marks  are  in  some  evidence,  the  imports 
were  almost  exclusively  French.  Both  the  long  and  short  corset  are  worn,  and 
blue,  niauve,  straw-coloured,  rose  and  white  are  the  principal  shades  seen.  The 
corsets  may  be  finished  plain  or  with  embroidery  or  lace  ribbon.  The  selling 
price  of  a  good  corset  will  run  from  27  fr.  up  to  40  fr.  The  all-elastic  corset  has 
not  yet  been  popularized  throughout  North  Africa. 

HATS  AND  CAPS 

The  Fez. — Among  the  native  residents  of  North  Africa,  the  fez  or  the 
taselled  dull  red  truncated  cone-shaped  hat,  and  the  tarboosh,  a  similar  type, 
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are,  apart  from  the  locally  made  turban,  the  only  head-dress  worn.  This  peculiar 
form  of  hat,  called  after  the  town  of  Fez  in  Morocco,  has  become  the  height  of 
native  fashion  for  men  throughout  all  the  Near  Eastern  countries,  and  many 
thousands  are  sold  annually  everywhere  throughout  North  Africa.  Home  pro- 
duction does  not  sufficiently  care  for  all  requirements  and  hence  an  important 
foreign  trade  in  fez  hats  is  always  going  on.  Before  the  war,  Austria  was  the 
largest  outside  supplier,  and  her  place  has  now  been  taken  by  France  and 
Italy.  Successful  English  or  transatlantic  competition  has  not  yet  made  itself 
felt.  In  1921  Tunisia  imported  11,956  fez  hats  (Italy  37  per  cent,  France  34 
per  cent,  Czecho-Slovakia  25  per  cent),  and  Algeria  24,405  fez  hats  (France  70 
per  cent,  Italy  and  Czecho-Slovakia  30  per  cent).  Moroccan  importations  for 
1920  were  some  tons,  derived  from  France  and  Italy.  The  native  Jews  of 
North  Africa  wear  a  similarly  made  hat,  only  the  colour  is  black  and  not  dull  red. 
The  importance  of  the  whole  Near  Eastern  market  for  fezes,  in  which  North 
Africa  may  be  included  in  this  connection,  urges  the  writer  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  Canadian  competition  by  some  one  or  more  hat  manufacturers,  who 
are  enterprising  enough  to  study  the  patterning  of  this  native  hat  and  to  turn 
out  an  article  in  competition  with  the  French  or  Czecho-Slovakia  product. 

Soft  Felt  Hats. — Among  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soft  felt  hat  is 
commonly  worn.  This  is  made  either  of  fur  or  of  wool,  the  larger  number  of 
hats  imported  consisting  of  the  cheaper  woollen  variety  which  outprices  the 
better  felt  hats  by  about  100  per  cent.  In  1921,  for  example,  Tunisia  took  1,837 
of  the  better  class  hats,  (Italy  and  France  each  about  50  per  cent)  and  7,130 
hats  (France  73  per  cent,  Italy  27  per  cent)  of  the  less  expensive  variety. 
Algeria  in  the  same  year  imported  respectively  19,083  and  29,467  felt  hats, 
France  and  Italy  being  the  contributing  countries.  The  total  imports  of  felt 
hats  and  caps  into  Morocco  during  1920  amounted  to  17-J  tons. 

As  to  the  form  of  hat  required,  it  is  significant  to  point  out  that  the  Italian 
Borsalino  hat,  well  known  in  Canada,  commands  an  important  sale.  As  is 
evident  from  the  foregoing  statistics,  however,  the  French  hats  have  the  larger 
sale.  The  type  Boulevardier  perhaps  comes  first — a  hat  with  quite  a  narrow 
brim,  raised  all  the  way  round,  with  a  fairly  high  crown,  which  is  indented  when 
worn.  Here  are  also  other  shapes  to  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows,  hats  with 
wider  brims  and  more  slightly  turned  up  at  the  rim,  or  hats  with  very  wide  brims, 
called  in  North  Africa,  type  "  Americaine."  The  bowler  is  rarely  worn.  Any 
big  hat  store  will  carry  a  fairly  large  number  of  shades,  but  the  colours  most 
commonly  sold  are  pearl  grey,  dark  grey,  brown,  and  black.  A  smooth  felt  is 
also  preferred  to  one  in  a  rough  or  plush  finish.  Felt  hats  according  to  quality 
sell  from  25  to  60  francs  in  the  principal  cities. 

In  a  good  selling  year  the  maximum  felt  hat  importation  into  North  Africa 
would  not  at  present  exceed  200,000,  and  150,000  would  more  nearly  approx- 
imate to-day's  foreign  purchases. 

Straw  hats  of  course  are  conspicuous  in  the  summer  season,  but  the  trade  is 
hardly  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

Caps. — Caps  are  not  worn  so  much  as  felt  hats  throughout  North  Africa, 
although  all  motoring  people  and  workmen  generally  wear  them.  Cloth  caps 
come  in  the  ordinary  forms  and  in  most  of  the  different  shades.  In  some 
quarters  the  linen  cap  is  also  in  demand,  while  the  patent  leather  peaked  cap 
meets  also  with  favour.  Tunisia  imported  16,041  caps  in  1921  (France  93  per 
cent)  and  Algeria  64,509  caps,  practically  all  of  which  were  also  derived  from 
France.  The  maximum  yearly  demand  for  caps  in  the  three  countries  including 
Morocco,  for  which  separate  statistical  information  is  not  available,  would  not 
therefore  go  much  beyond  some  100,000. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Deferred  Duties  Further  Postponed 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  on  deferred  duties  of  the  Australian 
tariff  in  the  ( 'omra<  rcial  Intelligi  nee  Journal  of  April  21,  1923,  page  653,  advice 
has  now  been  received  from  Mr.  K.  J.  G.  Smith,  official  representative  of  the 
Australian  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  in  New  York,  that  the  operation 
of  the  following  deferred  duties  has  been  further  postponed,  as  under:— 

I'    Hoop  iron  and  steel  (exeept  hoop  J"  thick  of  certain  widths  beginning 
a1  Olie  inch  Blid  ranging  up  to  and  including  two  inches,  on  which 


duties  arc  operative  on  and  after  September  30,  1923)   to  March  31,  1924 

U7       Iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned   to  March  31,  1924 

!■>-  A    Iron  and  steel  tubes,  etc   to  March  31,  1924 

168  B    CI)  Sewing  machine  heads   to  December  31, 1923 

HMD    Chains,  n.e.i   to  December  31,  1923 

197  B   Cutlery,  n.e.i   to  March  31,  1924 

279  A   Citric  acid   to  March  31,  1924 


Australian  Tariff  Board 

After  a  prolonged  discussion  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  the  life  of 
the  Australian  Tariff  Board  has  been  extended  for  a  further  term  of  one  year 
beyond  the  term  of  two  years  for  which  it  was  originally  appointed  by  legis- 
lative authority  in  December,  1921.  The  Government  proposed  to  extend  the 
term  to  five  years,  but  failed  to  pass  the  measure,  mainly  on  the  grounds  of 
protests  from  commercial  circles  that  the  Board  had  not  confined  its  activities 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  The  constitution  of  the  Board  hitherto 
comprised  a  leading  customs  official  as  chairman,  a  representative  of  manu- 
facturing industries  and  one  of  commerce,  but  a  fourth  member,  probably  a 
representative  of  rural  interests,  is  to  be  added. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  classification 
of  goods  for  customs  purposes,  determination  of  value  for  duty,  disputes,  boun- 
ties, the  necessity  of  new,  increased,  or  reduced  duties,  preferential  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries,  and  all  other  aspects  of  the  tariff  in  relation  to 
its  effects  on  the  community  as  a  whole. 

New  Zealand  Tariff  Changes 

With  reference  to  the  notice  on  New  Zealand  tariff  changes  in  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal,  No.  1019,  August  11,  1923,  page  187,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner,  writes  under  date  of  August  27  that  a  change 

been  made  in  regard  to  the  proposed  duty  on  glass  bottles.    The  proposed 

duties  now  are: — 

Empty  plain  glass  bottles,  not  being  cut  or  ground,  having  a  capacity  not 
exceeding  8  fluid  ounces,  British  preferential  tariff,  free;  general  tariff,  10  per 

cent  ad  valorem; 

Empty  plain  glass  bottles,  not  being  cut  or  ground,  not  elsewhere  included 
the  New  Zealand  tariff,  up  to  and  including  December  31,  1923,  British 
preferential  tariff,  free;  general  tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  afterwards 
British  preferential  tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  tariff,  25  per  cent 

ad  valorem. 

There  are  also  proposed  changes  in  regard  to  duties  on  sugar,  molasses, 
syrup,  goat  skins,  kid  skins,  certain  iron  pipes,  and  metal  poles. 
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Consular  Regulations  of  Ecuador 

Mr.  Juan  MacQuillan,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Consul  General  of  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador,  in  answering  an  inquiry,  writes  that  where  goods  are  shipped  from 
Canada  and  placed  on  board  a  vessel  at  a  United  States  port  for  transmission 
to  Ecuador,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  five  copies  of  factura  (consular 
invoice)  and  a  like  number  of  sobordo  (manifest)  presented  at  that  consulate 
for  certification.  Consular  fees  are  now  4  per  cent  on  value  of  invoice  and  in 
addition  40  per  cent  of  the  said  4  per  cent  as  sobordo  fee. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  of  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29077) . 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 


No.  Date  of  closing. 

36581.  November  28,  1923. 


Particulars. 
Supply  and  delivery  of  50  steel  tires 
(sorbitically  treated)  to  drawing  and  as 
specified. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for  Steamer  Sailing  from  DaU 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  jA  quitania  New  York  Oct.  23 

"  "  "  ....  -Minnedosa  Montreal  Oct.  24 

"  "  «*  ....   iParis  New  York  Oct.  25 

"  "  "  ....     Montrose  Montreal  Oct.  26 

"  "  "  ....     Empress  of  Britain  Quebec  Oct.  27 

"  "  "  ....     Regina   Montreal  Oct,  27 

11  "  "  ..    ..   \Mauretania  New  York  Oct.  30 

**  "  "  ....   jMinnekahda  New  York  Nov.  1 

"  "  '*  ....    i  Majestic  New  York  Nov.  3 

"  "  "  ..    ..  -Montlauricr  Quebec  Nov.  3 

Ireland  only  XMetagama  Montreal  Oct.  25 

France  *Ausonia  Montreal  Nov.  3 

Union  of  South  Africa   *Calgary  Montreal  ,  Nov.  10 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Chaudiere  Halifax  Oct.  26 

Bermuda,  Barbados   *Berwyn  Montreal  Oct.  30 

St.    Kitts,    Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, British  Guiana  ^Canadian  Carrier  Montreal  Oct.  31 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia 

British  Honduras  *Canadian  Fisher  Montreal  Nov.  9 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Ottar  Halifax  Oct.  24 

Japan  only   Achilles  Victoria  Oct.  25 

China  and  Japan   President  McKinley  Victoria  Oct.  29 

"  "    Empress  of  Russia  Vancouver  Nov.  1 

Australia  only  XSonoma  San  Francisco  Oct.  30 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Makura  Vancouver  Nov.  2 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
JLetter  and  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
The  Minnedosa  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  parcel  post  to  France. 
Re  despatch  October  27th,  Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  Britain. 
Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Regina. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  8,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  8,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  1  aiv  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

lli'llaiul  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados    $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  . .  $ 


Parity 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Oct.  1, 

Oct.  8, 

1923. 

1923. 

$4.86 

$4.6361 

$4.6010 

.193 

.0608 

.0606 

.193 

.0459 

.0457 

.402 

.4011 

.3974 

.193 

.0518 

.0515 

.193 

.1376 

.1367 

1.08 

.0459 

.0454 

.193 

.1821 

.1811 

.238 

.000000003 

.193 

.0204 

.0202 

.268 

.1619 

.1586 

.268 

.2707 

.2679 

.268 

.1815 

.1780 

.498 

.4965 

.4912 

2s. 

.3165 

.3132 

$1.00 

1.02125 

1.0103 

.498 

.4959 

.4906 

.424 

.3408 

.3346 

.324 

.1021 

.0985 

.198 

4.86 

4.6556 

4.6095 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

.708 
.402 
.567 


.9497— .9804 


.7301 
.3931 
.5502 


.9395— .9711 


.7160 


.5443 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

2588.  Oats. — A  commission  firm  in  Barbados  in  good  standing  would  like  to  obtain  a 
Canadian  connection  for  oats. 

2589.  Oats. — A  French  agent  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  oats. 

2590.  Flour;  Indian  Corn. — A  French  house  wish  to  buy  the  above;  the  flour  being 
for  bread.    Give  terms. 

2591.  Flour. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  direct  imports  of  wheat- 
meal,  oatmeal  and  cornflour. 

2592.  Corn  (Wheat,  Oats). — A  firm  in  Lille  wish  to  represent  Canadian  grain 
exporters. 

2593.  Grain. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  rice,  oats,  corn  and  barley  from  Canadian 
producer. 

2594.  A  Lyons  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  foodstuffs;  prices  and  terms. 

2595.  Salmon;  Flour. — A  commission  agent  wishes  to  act  for  exporter  of  salmon  or 

flour,  commission  basis  or  consignee. 
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2596.  A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  and  agents  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  staple  foodstuffs  and  groceries  who  desire  representation. 

2597.  The  President  of  the  Grocery  Syndicate  of  Lyons  wishes  to  receive  catalogues 
and  prices  from  Canadian  exporters,  to  hand  over  to  members. 

2598.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  Lyons  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  canned  goods  and 
dry  and  condensed  milk. 

2599.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  French  firm  wish  to  get  direct  terms  for  canned  goods, 
meats  and  groceries. 

2600.  A  St.  Etienne  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  canned  goods,  etc.,  on  a  commission 
basis. 

2601.  Canned  Fruit,  etc. — A  Lyons  firm  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  exporters  of  canned 
fruit,  biscuits  and  milk. 

2602.  A  French  firm  wish  to  have  quotations  on  sugar,  coffee,  rice  and  canned  fruit, 
for  direct  purchases. 

2603.  Canned  and  Dried  Goods.— A  French  firm  in  Paris  wish  to  obtain  agency  and 
direct  terms  for  canned  and  dried  goods. 

2604.  Sugar,  etc. — A  Lyons-Paris  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  of  Canadian  exporters  of 
sugar,  tinned  goods  and  milk. 

2605.  Lards,  etc. — An  Alsatian  firm  wish  to  act  as  agents  and  consignees  for  lards, 
sugar,  and  coffee;  quote  terms. 

2606.  Preserved  Milk,  etc. — A  French  agent  wishes  to  act  for  exporters  of  preserved 
milk  and  canned  fruit  and  vegetables. 

2607.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  ci.f.  France  on  tinned  milk, 
canned  fish  and  lobster. 

2608.  A  Lyons  firm  wants  to  secure  agency  for  lobster,  baking-powder,  sugar  and 
cheese. 

2609.  A  French  firm  wishes  agency  for  sugar,  canned  fruit  and  lobster  and  powdered 
and  condensed  milk. 

2610.  Peas. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  peas. 

2611.  Peas. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  a  Canadian  export  firm 
for  sowing  purposes.  State  prices,  conditions;  send  samples  and  catalogues.  Would  buy 
large  quantities. 

2612.  Peas. — A  French  firm  is  desirous  of  buying  about  3,000  bags  of  peas;  quotations 
from  Canada  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

2613.  Canned  Peas. — A  French  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters. 

2614.  Carrots,  Potatoes. — A  French  farmer  wishes  to  receive  offers  from  Canada; 
quantities,  packing,  prices. 

2615.  Dried  Fruit. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  prices  and  particulars  for  dried 
apricots  and  prunes;  would  act  as  agent  or  buy  direct. 

2616.  Canned  and  Dried  Fruit. — A  French  firm  wish  to  act  as  representative  in 
Alsace-Lorraine;  also  quotations  on  canned  fish. 

2617.  Canned  and  Dried  Fruit. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations. 

2618.  Canned  Fruit. — A  French  firm  wish  to  act  as  local  agent. 

2619.  Canned  Vegetables  and  Fruit. — A  French  house  would  buy  direct  from  Cana- 
dian producer  and  pay  cash  on  delivery. 

2620.  Canned  Vegetables. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  prices  and  terms  for  canned 
French  beans  and  peas. 

2621.  Canned  Fruit;  Fish. — A  French  firm  wish  to  act  as  representative;  prices  and 
terms. 

2622.  Tinned  Goods. — A  French  firm  wishes  quotations  for  all  tinned  goods,  also  hams 
and  sausages. 

2623.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  agent  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
canned  goods;  prices,  etc. 

2624.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  commission  firm  wish  to  become  depositors  or  agents 
for  canned  goods,  apples  and  milk. 

2625.  — Canned  Tomatoes. — A  responsible  French  house  (rating  500,000  frs.)  is  anxious 
to  receive  quotations  on  canned  tomatoes.    Quantities  available  to  be  stated. 

2626.  Tomatoes  (Canned). — Ci.f.  prices  Java  Port  and  samples  for  canned  tomatoes. 

2627.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  firm  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  canned  fruit  and  fish 
for  the  French  Riviera. 

2628.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  importer  wants  prices  and  terms  for  direct  purchases. 

2629.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  agent  in  Metz  wishes  to  secure  agency;  prices  and 
terms. 

2630.  A  French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  prices  and  terms  for  groceries  and  canned 
goods  from  Canada. 

2631.  Butter,  Tinned  and  Smoked  Meat. — A  French  firm  would  like  the  agency  for 
France. 

2632.  A  French  purchaser  wishes  to  have  particulars  for  cheese,  butter,  canned  goods, 
groceries. 

2633.  Groceries. — A  French  firm  wish  to  take  up  agency  for  groceries,  biscuits,  canned 
goods,  etc. 
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M31  BlBCUITB,  etc.— Buenos  Aires  firm  of  wholesale  distributors  and  manufacturers 
•  IrMiv  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  biscuits,  cakes,  maple  sugar  and  general  exportable 
.■i<n:.vtu»n«T\\  Will  pay  rash  tor  sample  assort  incuts  and  cash  against  documents  for  subse- 
quent consignments,  subject  to  inspection  as  to  shipping  condition. 

Bisci  us.    A  Lyons  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  biscuits. 
2tMb\  A  French  house  wants  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  food  products,  groceries 
and  salt  provisions,  on  a  commission  basjis. 

17.  Mu.k.    A  French  firm  wish  to  have  quotations  on  unsweetened  condensed  milk; 
catalogues  desired. 

263S.  Milk. — A  French  firm  wish  direct  terms  for  dry  and  condensed  milk. 

2639.  CONDENSED  Mu.k. — A  French  firm  in  Metz  wjish  to  secure  agency  or  buy  direct, 
;  or  unsweetened  condensed  milk;    want  quotations. 

2640.  Mm  k:  FRUIT. — A  French  firm  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  exporter  of  dry  and  con- 
dSDSdd  milk;   also  canned  fruit. 

-till.  Ana  i  s.—  Important  Argentine  importing  house  wishes  to  obtain  shipments  of 
apples. 

2642<  Honey.— A  French  firm  wtish  to  make  direct  purchases  of  the  above;  would  like 
to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

-t'l-'  IIom  v.  A  French  linn  would  like  to  receive  prices  and  conditions  for  direct  sales; 
also  act  as  agents. 

2644.  Yeast  Cakes. — Samples  and  c.i.f.  price  Semarang  are  required  for  yeast  cakes. 
Musi  stand  tropica!  climate. 

2645.  Sugar.    A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  terms  and  prices  from  Canadian  exporters. 

2646.  SUGAR. — A  French  importer  wishes  to  have  terms  for  quantities  from  2  to  300 
tons  sugar,  c.i.f.  Algiers,  Tunis,  Morocco. 

2647.  81  OAR, - -A  French  confectioner  wishes  to  receive  quotations  and  terms. 

'  18.  Si  GAR. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  full  quotations  for  direct  purchase. 

2649.  Maple  Sugar  and  Maple  Syrup. — A  French  firm  want  to  receive  quotations  f.o.b. 
Havre. 

2650.  Turkeys. — A  reputable  Bristol  firm  desires  sample  crate  of  half  dozen  or  dozen 
turkeys  on  consignment,  prior  to  placing  Christmas  orders.    12  pounds  preferred. 

2651.  Turkeys. — A  Bristol  poulterer  is  in  the  market  for  2,000  turkeys  for  Christmas 
:  desires  sample  crate  containing  half  dozen  cocks,  12/16  pounds;  half  dozen  hens, 

7  12  ounds,  which  may  be  invoiced  direct.  This  company  handle  from  100  cases  up  per 
month  of  chickens  and  desire  sample  case  from  Canadian  exporter.  Same  may  be  invoiced 
direct  at  lowest  cash  price. 

2652.  Turkeys,  etc. — A  Cardiff  firm  of  wholesale  poulterers  desire  steady  connection 
with  Canadian  exporter.  Before  placing  orders  desires  one  sample  case  of  turkeys  con- 
t  lining  half  dozen  cocks  and  half  dozen  hens;  also  one  sample  case  containing  half  dozen 
small  geese  and  half  dozen  average  size  chickens.    Same  to  be  sold  on  consignment. 

2653.  Canned  Fish  and  Vegetables. — A  French  firm  wish  to  represent  exporter;  wants 
prices  and  terms. 

2654.  Preserved  Fish,  Fruit  and  Vegetables. — A  French  agent  would  handle  for  Cana- 
dian exporter  on  a  commission  basis. 

2  55.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  agent  wishes  to  represent;  prices  and  terms. 

2656.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  firm  wish  information  and  terms  for  agency  of  canned 
lobster,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

2657  Canned  Goods. — A  French  firm  wish  to  import  canned  lobster,  fish  and  fruit; 
prices  and  terms. 

2658.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  firm  wish  quotations  for  direct  business  in  lobster, 

salmon,  milk;  catalogues. 

2659.  Canned  Goods. — A  Strasbourg  firm  wish  to  secure  agency,  also  for  tinned  milk 

and  foodstuffs. 

2660.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  firm  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  exporters  of  canned 
fruit,  also  canned  lobster  and  crayfish;  prjees  and  terms. 

2661.  Lobster  ("Canned). — Size  wanted  is  one's.  C.i.f.  price  Java  port,  and  sample 
required. 

2662.  Lobster. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  prices,  catalogues  and  conditions  c.i.f. 
Havre  or  Strasbourg. 

2663.  Tinned  Lobster. — A  French  firm  wish  to  act  as  representative  of  Canadian 
exporter  of  the  above. 

2664.  Tinned  Lobster. — A  French  firm  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  exporter  of 
tinned  lobster. 

2665.  Salmon.  Codfish,  Woodpulp. — A  firm  in  Barcelona  are  anxious  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters. 

2666.  Salmon  (Pink). — Important  Argentine  importing  house  wishes  to  obtain  ship- 
ments of  pink  salmon. 

2667.  Salmon. — A  Mulhouse  firm  want  to  secure  local  agency  for  salmon  exporter. 

2668.  Salmon. — A  Bordeaux  firm  wishes  to  get  into  direct  business  relations  with  Cana- 
dian exporters.    Would  take  over  agency. 

2660.  Canned  Salmon  and  Lobster. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for 
direct  purchases. 
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2670.  Salmon,  Canned. — (Red  and  chums).    C.i.f.  prices  Semarang,  Java,  with  sample 

tins. 

2671.  Codfish. — British-Uruguayan  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  wish  to  estab- 
lish connection  with  Canadian  exporter  of  codfish. 

2672.  Codfish. — Important  Argentine  importing  house  wishes  to  obtain  shipments  of 
codfish. 

2673.  Canned  Fish. — An  Algerian  firm  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  exporter; 
would  also  buy  direct. 

2674.  Fish  and  Vegetables. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
codfish,  canned  salmon  and  lobster,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

2675.  Smoked  and  Salted  Fish. — A  French  firm  want  Canadian  exporter's  agency  in 
France  for  smoked  and  salted  fish;  would  also  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  for  buying 
direct 

2676.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  and  receive  quotations 
for  canned  lobster,  salmon,  fruit,  condensed  milk,  and  flour,  meals. 

2677.  A  French  broker  wants  to  act  for  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobster  and 
salmon,  also  of  grain  and  flour;  quotations  for  brokerage. 

2678.  A  French  firm  want  to  receive  quotations  for  direct  business  in  condensed  milk, 
canned  lobster  and  fruit  and  dried  fruit. 

2679.  Canned  Fish  and  Fruit. — A  French  firm  wish  agency. 

2680.  Canned  Filleted  Codfish. — Importer  in  Semarang  desires  c.i.f.  price  Java  port, 
with  full  particulars  and  sample  tin. 

2681.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  firm  wishes  to  act  as  representative  for  canned  fisheries; 
would  like  to  receive  prices  and  terms. 

26S2.  Canned  Fruit  and  Fish. — An  agency  in  France  is  desired  for  canned  fish  and 
fruit. 

Miscellaneous 

2683.  String,  Varnish. — A  French  firm  wish  to  import  string,  rope  and  varnish;  prices 
and  terms. 

2684.  Colours,  Tools. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct,  colours  and  varnish,  also 
tools  for  wood  work. 

2685.  A  big  French  general  store  wishes  quotations  re  canned  and  dried  fruit,  sugar, 
canned  lobster  and  salmon,  condensed  and  powdered  milk,  woollen  tissues,  furniture,  for 
direct  importation. 

2686.  A  large  French  store  wishes  to  receive  quotations  for  direct  business  in  salmon, 
lobster,  milk,  biscuits;  also  footwear  and  ready-to-wear  clothes. 

2687.  Footwear,  Gloves. — Firm  in  Mulhouse  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  footwear 
and  working  gloves;  direct  business. 

2688.  A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct,  or  act  as  agent,  for  preserved  fruit  and  canned 
goods;  also  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  patent  drug  manufacturer  for  making  drugs  in  France. 

2689.  String,  Seed. — A  Rheims  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  Canadian  string  factory 
and  seed  exporters. 

2690.  A  French  agent  would  like  representation  for  bicycles;  wool  and  cotton  stuffs; 
ready-made  wear  for  men  and  women. 

2691.  A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  prices  for  direct  purchases  of  canned  and  dried 
fruit,  canned  salmon  and  lobster,  knitted  goods  and  hose,  both  silk  and  cotton. 

2692  An  Algerian  firm  wish  to  import  sugar  and  agricultural  machines;  direct  business. 

2693.  A  French  firm  desire  Canadian  prices  and  particulars,  and  catalogues,  for  wrap- 
ping paper,  small  tools,  irronmongery,  also  woollen  blankets. 

2694.  A  French  broker  wishes  to  act  for  Canadian  exporters  of  foodstuffs,  wood,  oilseeds, 
cotton,  etc. 

2695.  A  French  store  wishes  to  effect  direct  purchases  and  to  receive  prices  and  terms 
for  electric  stoves  and  appliances,  canned  fru^t,  canned  salmon,  lobster  and  tinned  milk. 

2696.  General  Export. — British-Uruguayan  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in 
Montevideo  wish  to  act  as  Uruguayan  agents  for  Canadian  export  house  in  any  line  suitable 
for  River  Plate  markets. 

2697.  Leather. — A  French  firm  wish  quotations  for  thick  leather  for  wooden  shoe  tops 
and  cloggs. 

2698.  Leather. — A  French  firm  wish  direct  quotations  on  shoe  leather. 

2699.  Leather. — A  French  house  wish  quotations  for  shoe  heel  stiffeners;  f.o.b.  Havre. 

2700.  Leather. — A  French  house  wish  to  be  quoted  prices  for  shoe  leather  and  shoe 
linings. 

2701.  Shoe  Leather. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  samples  and  direct  quotations. 

2702.  Shoe  Leather. — A  French  firm  wish  to  have  quotations  for  shoe  tops  and  soles ; 
direct  business. 

2703.  Footwear;  Shoe  Leather. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  direct 
business. 

2704.  Shoe  Leather. — A  French  manufacturer  wishes  to  import;  samples  and  quotations. 

2705.  Shoe  Leather. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations,  France,  for  direct 
business. 

2706.  Coarse  Leather. — A  French  firm  wish  to  import  for  straps;  prices  and  particulars. 
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_'707.  FOOTWEAR.— A  French  firm  wish  to  import  direct  large  quantities  of  high-class 
footwear;  terms  and  prices. 

2708.  FOOTWEAR.-  A  French  house  would  take  over  representation;  prices  and  terms. 

2709.  FOOTWI  v.;.     V  Fivnch  linn  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  direct  business. 

2710.  Footwear.-  A  French  firm  wish  to  import  mountain  shoes;  quotations  for  direct 
purchase. 

2711.  Footwear. — A  French  firm  wish  to  act  as  representative  of  Canadian  exporters; 

prices  Antwerp. 

2712.  Dancing  Pi  mps.-  Offers  ci.f.  Batavia  around  $2.50  (Canadian)  wanted.  Send 

sample. 

2713.  Sports  Shoes.    A.  firm  at  Aix-les-Bains  want  to  act  as  agent  for  exporter  of  rubber 
and  leather  sports  shoes,  skiing  shoes;  also  buy  direct. 

-71  i .  SHOES  To  compete  with  "Walk  Over"  in  quality  and  price.  Sample  and  ci.f. 
pru-e  f'.it  i via.    I'.yes  must  be  brass  and  shoes  have  laces. 

ts  (Baby).-  Sizes  G.  7.  S.  equally  assorted  100  pairs.    Samples  and  prices 
Presenl  ci.f.  Batavia  price  for  Scotch  made  rubbers  $5.60  (Canadian)  per  coddi 
(20  pairs). 

6  Machine  for  Cutting  Shoe  Laces. — A  French  firm  want  a  machine  for  cutting 
shoe  laces  in  leather,  with  large  output. 

-717  fciA]  Silk  Bosb. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  prices  and  conditions. 

2718  Arts  ecial  Silk  Hose.— A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations;  direct  business. 

2719  V  Lyons  agenl  wishes  to  act  as  representative  for  manufacturer  of  hosiery  and 
mufflers. 

2720.  Wool  LEN   Goods,  Hose. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  direct 

purchases. 

2721.  Ladies'  Hose. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  wholesale  quotations  from  Canada 
in  mercerized  cotton  and  silk. 

2722.  Hose.-   An  agent  in  MonteUmar,  France,  wishes  to  secure  agency  for  fine  hose. 

2723.  Stockings.  A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  catalogues  and  price  lists  for  cotton 
silk  and  Lisle  stockings. 

2724.  Sock  Suspenders.— Offers  with  sample  $25  (Canadian)  per  gross  ci.f.  Batavia. 
Must  bi  packed  jn  pairs  in  carton  box,  and  a  dozen  cartons  in  larger  carton  box. 

2725.  Knitted  Goods. — A  Lyons  firm  wish  to  secure  agemyy  for  knitted  goods,  especially 
gloves  and  silk  hose. 

2726.  Knitted  Goods. — A   French   firm   wish   direct   quotations  for  knitted  ties  and 

mufflers. 

2727.  Knit  Goods. — An  importer  in  Dijon  wishes  to  buy  direct  and  secure  agency  for 
knit  goods,  silk  and  cotton  hose,  etc.   Prices  and  catalogues  desired. 

2728.  Knitted  Goods. — A  Lyons  firm  wish  to  represent  manufacturers  of  hosiery,  knit 
goods  and  cotton  stuffs. 

2729.  Artifical  Silk. — A  French  firm  want  information  and  conditions  for  wood  silk  or 
artificial  raw  silk  for  direct  sales  or  agency. 

2730.  Cloth. — A  French  firm  want  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters. 

2731.  Working  Clothes. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  from  Canadian  exporter. 

2732.  Hosiery,  Underwear. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  prices  on  hose  and  under- 
wear, also  kn.it  goods;  catalogues. 

2733.  Silken  Underwear. — A  French  firm  wish  quotations  for  direct  purchases. 

2734.  Men's  Underwear.— A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct. 

273").  Men's  Furnishings. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  men's  shirts 
and  underwear  for  direct  business;  terms  and  prices  France. 

2736.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  hides  and  finished 
leather  for  manufacture  of  footwear  and  horse  harness. 

2737.  Furs.— A  French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  terms  and  prices  for'  direct  purchases 
in  average  quantities  of  skins  and  furs. 

2738.  Furs.— A  French  firm  would  like  prices  and  particulars  with  view  to  acting  as 
depositary  and  agent. 

2739.  Furs. — A  French  firm  wish  to  do  large  direct  business  with  Canadian  exporters; 
prices  and  terms  on  skunk,  oppossum,  beaver,  and  fox. 

2740.  Furs.— A  French  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

2741.  Furs. — A  French  firm  wish  to  import  furs  from  Canada. 

2742.  Furs.— An  important  French  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  big  Canadian 
exporters  for  big  business.  . 

2743.  Furs  and  Skins.— A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  from  Canada. 

2744.  Skins. — A  French  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  French-Canadian  exporters  of 
wildcat  skins,  for  medical  purposes. 

2745.  Varnish.— A  French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  direct  terms. 

2740.  Varnish. — A  French  importer  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporter. 

2747.  Varnish. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  for  direct  business. 

2748.  Varnish  and  Paint.— A  French  firm  want  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  for 

direct  business. 

2749.  Paint.— A  French  agent  wishes  representation;  prices  and  terms. 
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2750.  Paints;  Sheet  Metal  Products. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  paints  and  varnishes;  sheet  metal  products. 

2751.  Hardware,  Paints  and  Varnish. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  hardware,  paints  and  varnishes. 

2752.  Wool. — A  French  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  raw 
wool. 

2753.  Wool. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct;  prices  and  samples. 

2754.  Raw  Wool. — A  French  firm  wish  to  make  direct  purchase  of  raw  wool;  prices. 

2755.  Raw  Wool. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  for  above; 
would  purchase  direct. 

275G.  Raw  Wool. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  prices  and  terms,  with  samples. 

2757.  Raw  Wool. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  receive  samples  with  price  list. 

2758.  Furniture  Wool. — A  first-class  French  firm  wish  to  get  agency  of  Canadian 
export  furniture  makers;  do  not  wish  to  buy,  but  to  act  as  depositors.  Also  want  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporter  of  wools  for  mattresses;  in  this  case  they  would  buy 
direct. 

2759.  Drugs;  Druggists'  Supplies. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

2760.  Surgical  Apparatus. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
surgical  and  other  scientific  instruments. 

2761.  Rubber  Goods. — A  firm  in  St.  Etienne  (France)  wish  to  have  quotations  on  the 
above  for  hygienic  or  technical  use;  also  agency. 

2762.  Optical  and  Dental  Goods. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  optical  goods,  and  dental  and  surgical  instruments. 

2763.  Optical  Glasses. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices. 

2764.  Optical  Machines. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  prices  France  for  machines 
for  preparing  optical  glasses. 

2765.  Optical  Machinery. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  prices  for  machines 
for  the  preparation  of  optical  glasses. 

2766.  Chemicals. — A  Paris  firm  wish  to  import  chemicals  straight  from  manufacturers, 
such  as  acetone,  pure  and  raw  methylated  spirits,  salts  and  oxides  of  cobalt,  nickel  and 
chrome,  sulphate  of  nickel,  cellulose  paste,  oxide  of  zinc. 

2767.  Ammonium  Superphosphate. — For  fertilization  work,  ci.f.  prices  per  picul,  Java 
port,  with  chemical  analysis  and  small  sample. 

2768.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Ci.f.  price  Java  port  per  picul,  chemical  analysis,  and 
small  sample  wanted. 

2769.  Asbestos;  Alkali. — A  Brazilian  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
asbestos  products  and  dense  alkali  (soda  ash  58  per  cent). 

2770.  Furnishings  for  Bicycles. — A  French  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  direct 
business. 

2771.  Bicycles. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  direct  purchases. 

2772.  Foolscap. — Four  hundred  and  eighty  sheets  per  ream,  lined,  ci.f.  Batavia,  price 
and  sample. 

2773.  Paper. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  kraft  and  newspaper  for 
direct  business. 

2774.  Paper,  etc. — A  French  agen»t  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  paper 
and  tissues;  also  artificial  silk. 

2775.  Paper,  Stationery. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  for  direct  sales. 

2776.  Packing  Paper. — A  French  agent  wishes  to  represent  exporters  of  packing  paper; 
if  not  possible  would  buy  direct.  Would  like  to  know  width  of  rolls,  in  French  measure- 
ments. 

2777.  Asbestos  Products. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  receive  particulars  and  prices 
for  asbestos;  also  asbestos  and  cement  roofing  materials. 

2778.  Silverware, — A  French  firm  desire  catalogues  and  prices  for  the  above. 

2779.  Horsehair  Bristles. — A  French  firm  wish  to  get  direct  quotations. 

2780.  Iron  and  Steel. — A  Brazilian  company  wish  to  receive  catalogues  and  ci.f. 
quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  following:  flat,  round  and  square  iron  bars, 
galvanized  and  black  iron  pipes  and  fittings,  steel  and  galvanized  iron  sheets,  steel  (mild 
and  tool),  steel  wire;  saws,  copper  and  zinc  sheathing,  pig  iron,  pig  lead,  zinc,  tin, 
general  workshop  machinery,  pumps  for  pumping  water  from  sewers  and  road  works, 
concrete  mixers,  leather  belting,  asbestos  sheets  for  joints,  electrical  accessories,  lamp 
shades,  cocoanut  matting,  brushes,  rayolite  and  vitrolite,  whiting,  varnish,  cement,  handles 
for  tools,  spades,  picks,  small  tools,  carbon  paper,  solid  and  pneumatic  tires. 

2781.  Cultivating  Tools.— A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  tools  and  implements 
for  potato  planting:  and  harvesting;. 

2782.  Tools;  Hardware.— A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct,  tools,  factory  fittings, 
building  furnishings,  etc.    Catalogues  and  quotations  wanted. 

2783.  Tools. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  receive  prices  and  particulars  from  Canada, 
particularly  interested  in  wire-clippers,  keys,  etc. 
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'27 $1.  Garden iNii  Tools. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  from  exporter;  terms  and  cata- 
logues. 

2785.  MACHINE   Tools— A  French  linn  desire  quotations  on  tools  and  machfne  tools 

lor  direct  sales. 

2788  Pttchfokk  Handles.  A  French  linn  wish  prices  f.o.b.  French  port  for  direct 
purchase;  also  lor  ashwood  cut  in  lengths  to  make  handles. 

_'7^7.  Pitchfork  Handles. — A  French  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  and  pitchfork 
handles,  for  direct  sales. 

27SS.  1 1  m;d w  \kk.  A  Brazilian  linn  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  shelf 
and  heavy  hardware,  carpenters'  tools,  barbed  wire,  etc. 

2789.  Hardware;   W ikk.    A  Brazilian  linn  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
shelf  hardware,  wire. 

2790.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  shelf  and  heavy  hard- 
ware, industrial  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  building  material. 

27\H.  Hardware,  ktc. — A  Brazilian  linn  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
small  and  heavy  hardware,  machine  tools,  belting,  and  steel. 

27\*2.  A'.Kirn  ti  k  w.   Machinery,  kit. — A  Brazilian  wishes    to    hear    from  Canadian 
era  <>t"  agricultural  machinery,  belting,  shelf  and  heavy  hardware. 

2793.  Hardware. — A  Brazilian  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  shelf  hard- 
w  i;e.  including  carpenters'  tools. 

2794  Hardware;  Glassware.— A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  kitchen  tin  and  enamelware;  glassware. 

is  \nd  Dies. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 

steel  sheets  and  dies  for  making  tin  basins  and  enamelled  hollow-ware. 

2796.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  vertical  tubular  boilers 
2  to  15  h.p.;  all  kinds  of  boilers,  fittings  and  injectors;  water  gauge  glasses;  steam 

pumps;  vertical  steam  engines. 

2797.  Engines. — A  French  firm  wash  to  be  quoted  terms,  with  French  catalogues; 
would  also  like  to  secure  agency. 

2798.  \  OiVES. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  direct  purchase. 

2799.  Ironmongery. — A  French  firm  in  Algiers  wish  to  represent  exporter;  terms  and 
prices. 

2800.  Ironmongery. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  steel  bars,  ironmongery,  light 

springs,  etc. 

2801.  Ironmongery. — A  French  house  want  to  buy  cha.ins;   prices  and  terms  for  direct 

business. 

2802.  Malleable  Iron  Fittings. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
alr<  ady  acting  on  behalf  of  several  Canadian  firms,  wishes  to  obtain  an  agency  for  malleable 
iron  fittings.   Particulars  and  specifications  on  application. 

2803.  Metals  and  Metallic  Products. — A  gentleman  at  present  in  New  York,  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  handling  metals  and  metallic  products,  and  who  has  important  con- 
tracts  in  England  and  India  (speaking  Hindustani),  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  Great  Britain. 

2804.  Minerals  and  Metals. — An  old-established  firm  in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of 
forming  connections  in  Canada  for  the  importation  into  Germany  of  raw  materials  for  the 

ical  and  metallurgical  industries,  such  as  cobalt  ores,  cobalt  salts,  copper  ores,  arsenical 
pyrjtes.  molybdenum,  asbestos,  and  other  minerals. 

2S0.").  Metals,  Ingots  or  Bars;  also  Scrap. — An  important  French  firm  want  to  be  put 
jn  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

2806.  Metal  Products. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  sheet 
metal  products,  corrugated  iron  sheets,  tinplate. 

2807.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  enter  into  business  relations  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
tinplate.  barbed  wire,  and  flour. 

2805.  Industrial  Machinery— A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  all  kinds  of  industrial  machinery. 

2809.  Machinery. — A  French  house  wishes  quotations  for  machines  for  woodwork;  also 
smelting  machines. 

2810.  Sawmills. — A  French  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  fir  and  pine  saw- 
mills. 

2811.  Auto  Accessories.— A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 

motor  car  accessories. 

2812.  Auto  Accessories.— A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
automobile  accessories,  motor  trucks. 

2813.  Agricultural  Implements. — A  French  firm  wish  direct  quotations  for  hatchet 
and  pitchfork  handles;   also  for  agricultural  machines. 

2814.  Agricultural  Implements.— A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  farming  tools, 
pitchforks,  agricultural  machines;  prices  Havre,  and  catalogues  required. 

2815.  Handles  for  Pitchforks.— A  French  tool  manufacturer  wishes  to  import  wooden 
handles;  terms  and  prices. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd ,  Oct.  24 ;  Canadian 
Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  24;  Essex  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  28. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  20;  Oxonian*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Oct.  27;  Concordia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  27;  Cornishmant*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Nov.  3;  Porthenia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  3;  Caledonian*,  White  Star- 
Domjinion  Line,  Nov.  10;  Turcoman!*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  17. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine 
Oct.  19. 

To  Belfast.— Marloch,  Oct.  18;  Metagama,  Oct  25— both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.;  Lord  Londonderry,  Nov.  4;  Torr  Head,  Nov.  15— both  of  the  Head 
Lne. 

To  Dublin.— Lord  Londonderry,  Nov.  4;  Torr  Head,  Nov.  15— both  of  the  Head  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Marloch*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  18;  Gracia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  19;  Athenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  26;  Saturnjia,  Cunard 
Line,  Nov.  2. 

To  Hamburg. — Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20;  Deuel,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  Oct.  21. 

To  Havre. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  28. 
To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  late  October. 

To  Liverpool. — Coracero,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  19;  Montcalm*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Oct.  19;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25;  Canada*,  Oct. 
20;  Regina*,  Oct.  27;  Cornishmant*,  Nov.  3;  Doricf*,  Nov.  10;  Canadaf,  Nov.  17— all 
of  the  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Empress  of  Britain,  Oct.  27;  Montlaurier,  Nov.  3 — Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  London. — Grey  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19;  Batsford,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20;  Antonia*,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Planter, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  24;  Valacia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  27;  Boling- 
broke*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  27;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment*,  Oct.  18;  Manchester  Brigade*,  Oct.  20; 
Manchester  Hero*,  Oct.  27;  Manchester  Producer*,  Nov.  3— all  of  the  Manchester  Line, 
Ltd. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia*,  Oct.  20;  Ausonia,  Nov.  3 — both 
of  the  AnchorDonaldson  Line. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Oct.  24. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20;  Deuel,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  Oct.  21. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Helmer  Morch,  Oct.  16;  Svonhild,  Oct.  20;  Gorm, 
Oct.  25;  Newa,  Nov.  3;  Frode,  Nov.  20 — all  of  the  Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Christiania,  Helsingfors  and  Other  Scandinavian  and 
Baltic  Ports. — Hickman,  Sprague  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  18. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Australind,  New  Zealand 
Snapping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Miller,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  26;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  24. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. — Canadian  Miller,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  26. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Oct.  30. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  17. 

To  South  Africa. — Calumet,  Oct.  15;  Benguela,  Nov.  10 — both  Elder  Dempster  &  Co. 

To  South  America. — Halesius,  Oct.  20;  Hesperides,  Nov.  5— both  of  the  Houston  Line. 

To  Levant,  Black  Sea,  India  and  Java  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
during  September. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg.— Empress  of  Scotland*,  Canadian  Pacific 

Steamships.  Ltd..  Sept.  29. 

From  Halifax 

[*o  Bermuda,  St,  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados 
B  \  IN(  im  .  CJkkn  \da.  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company' 
<. >et .  1"),  and  every  fortnight. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  triweekly 

(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  A. VON  MOUTH. — Canadian  Winner,  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  20;  Cana- 
dian Seigneur,  Dee.  '20— all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

Liverpool,  London.  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Drechtdyk*,  Nov.  1;  Nictheroy, 
Nov-  12;   Dmteldyk,  Dec.  13— all  of  the  Holland-American  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Southampton. — Nictheroyt,  late  October; 
Nebraskat,  late  November;  Narentat,  late  December— all  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  London. — Loch    Goil,  Holland-American 

Line.  Nov.  22. 

To  Manchester.— Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  Nov.  1;  Howick  Hall,  Isthmian  Line, 

Nov.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva.  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line.  Nov.  2;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  7. 

To  L\  h  elton,   Dunedin,   Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 

Line.  Nov.  7. 

To  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Canadian  Traveller*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 

Marine,  Oct.  15. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  9;  Tokiwa 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Oct.  11;  Philoctetes,  Oct.  27 
— both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Cebu,  P.I. — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel 
Line.  Nov.  2;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Dairen,  Manchuria. — 
Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Dairen,  Manchuria. — Ala- 
bama Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Dec.  4. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  3;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  7. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Oct.  25;  Philoctetes,  Nov.  15 
— of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Iyo  Maru, 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  16;  Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Madison,  Admiral 
Oriental  Line,  Oct.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru,  Nov.  3; 
Kaga  Maru,  Nov.  27 — both  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian 

Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 
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COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address:   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Com m  i  gsi on  era  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogue*!  price  li>t*,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  l>>  Canadian  exporters*  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  I'.o.h.  at  port  ol*  shipment!  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

Hie  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
BenUej'i  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

r  W.  Cook,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista   No.   46,   Buenos   Aires,   Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Rots.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
H:'.:>si'!s.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2184,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  c/o  H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucinea, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Cz echo -Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta. 
Address,  Canadian. 


Cable 


Italy 

W.   McL.   Clarke,   Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 

Kobe. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia 

Millm,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  N.  4,  Christ  iania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontum*. 


British  West  Indies 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spa 
Trinidad. 
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APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  BRISTOL  OFFICE 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  who  for  some  time  has  been  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Bristol,  has  been  appointed  Trade  Commissioner  in  that  city. 

OPENINGS  FOR  JUNIOR  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

The  following  advertisement  of  openings  for  Junior  Trade  Commissioners 
in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  has  been  published  under  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  Canada: — 

JUNIOR  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS,  $1,500  or  $1,800 

6023.  Four  Junior  Trade  Commissioners  at  an  initial  salary  of  $1,500  per 
annum  (if  without  business  experience),  which  will  be  increased  upon  recom- 
mendation for  efficient  service  until  a  maximum  of  $1,800  has  been  reached.  A 
salary  of  $1,800  per  annum  will  be  paid  to  successful  candidates  receiving  the 
appointments  who  have  had  at  least  three  years'  business  experience.  Salary  to 
be  supplemented  "by  whatever  bonus  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Duties. — To  engage  in  a  course  of  instruction  in  foreign  commerce  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  qualified  to  fill  the  position  of  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner;  in  the 
course  of  this  instruction  to  perform  clerical  and  correspondence  work  as  assigned ; 
to  call  on  Canadian  manufacturers  and  report  on  Canadian  industries;  to  per- 
form editorial  work  in  connection  with  the  departmental  bulletins;  to  compile 
statistical  and  other  reports  dealing  with  the  industries  and  resources  of  foreign 
countries;  and  to  perform  other  related  work  as  assigned. 

Qualifications  Required.- — Graduation  from  a  university  of  recognized 
standing;  general  familiarity  with  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  Dominion; 
preferably  three  years  of  business  experience;  prepossessing  personality;  ability 
to  exercise  independent  judgment  and  tact.  Only  male  applicants  are  desired. 
Applicants  must  be  not  more  than  32  years  or  less  than  22  years  of  age,  except 
in  the  case  of  candidates  who  have  been  on  active  service  overseas.  In  such 
cases,  age  will  be  a  determining  factor,  as  appointees  are  required  to  undergo 
a  period  of  training  before  entering  on  duties. 

Two  of  the  vacancies  must  be  filled  by  persons  able  to  speak  and  write 
both  English  and  French  fluently,  and  one  by  a  graduate  of  a  recognized 
university  in  forestry.  The  closing  date  for  entry  to  this  competition  will  be 
October  31,  1923. 

Nature  of  Examination. — Education  and  Experience,  weight  5;  Practical 
Questions,  weight  5.  Optional  subjects:  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German, 
for  which  bonus  marks  will  be  awarded.  Candidates  obtaining  70  per  cent  and 
over  in  Education  and  Experience  and  Practical  Questions  may  be  given  an 
oral  examination.    Candidates  who  do  not  possess  the  minimum  educational 
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requirements  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  competition.  A  fee  of  $4  must  accom- 
pany each  application  except  in  (he  case  of  candidates  who  have  been  on  active 

si  rvice  overseas. 

The  rank  of  Junior  Trade  Commissioner  is  the  entrance  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service  outside  Canada.  As  a  rule  the  person  accepted  is  held  fo^ 
a  period  of  at  least  one  year  in  braining  in  headquarters  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
li(  nc<  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  at  Ottawa.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  training  he  is  assigned  as  an  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  some 
point  outside  Canada  at  a  salary  commencing  at  $1,920,  increasing  to  maximum 
0  (2,580;  phi-  living  allowance  of  $500  to  $1,000  according  to  the  place  to 
which  he  is  sent. 

Alter  acting  for  a  certain  period  as  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  he 
beeora  -  eligible  for  promotion  to  Trade  Commissioner  at  initial  salary  of 
$3,000  phi-  a  living  allowance  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,800.  There  are  three 
grades  of  Trade  Commissioner  and  the  maximum  salary  is  $5,760,  plus  living 
allowance,  the  senior  grade  being  reached  after  certain  periods  of  service  in  the 
i  r  math's  and  satisfactory  performance  of  duties. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS 

According  to  law,  preference  is  given  among  candidates  possessing  the 
-ary  qualifications,  first  to  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of  a  pension  on 
account  of  disabilities  received  as  a  result  of  war  service  and  who  have  not  been 
successfully  re-established,  and  secondly,  to  persons  who  have  been  on  active 
service  overseas  or  on  the  high  seas.  The  age  limit  does  not  apply  to  such  can- 
didates. 

Application  forms  properly  filled  in  must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  not  later  than  October  31.  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada,  from  the  Post- 
mark rs  at  Prince  Rupert,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Regina, 
W  innipeg,  Quebec,  Charlottetown,  Halifax,  Fredericton  and  St.  John,  or  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.   S.  BLEAKNEY'S  ITINERARY  IN 

CANADA 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Belgium,  is  about 
to  undertake  a  business  tour  in  the  Dominion  on  behalf  of  Canadian  export 
trade  to  that  country.    The  following  is  the  itinerary  for  the  first  part  of  the 

tour: — 

Belleville   October  22 

Oshawa   "  23 

Toronto   "  24-31 

Guelph   November  1 


Stratford  

Windsor  and  Walkerville. 

Brantford  '  . 

Gait  

Niagara  Falls  

St.  Catharines  

Hamilton  


2 

3-6 

7 

8 

9  and  10 

12 

13 


Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bleakney,  or  to 
interview  him  regarding  trade  with  Belgium,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  may  be  made. 
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IMMEDIATE  TIMBER  AND  STEEL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  JAPAN 

The  Osaka  Mainichi,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Osaka,  Japan,  published  in 
English,  in  its  issue  of  September  26,  states  that  about  16,000,000  koku  (a  koku 
is  a  unit  of  board  measure,  1  by  1  by  10  feet)  of  lumber  is  the  estimated  quantity 
needed  for  restoration  work  following  on  the  earthquake.  In  addition,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  120,000  tons  of  steel  and  iron  materials  will  have  to  be 
secured. 

Out  of  the  total  quantity  of  lumber  needed  for  the  restoration  work,  about 
11,200,000  koku  can  be  obtained  in  Japan,  Chosen,  and  Manchuria,  but  approxi- 
mately 5,000,000  koku  must  come  from  America.  All  the  iron  and  steel  needed 
must  be  imported  from  abroad. 

In  order  to  transport  the  foregoing  goods,  somewhere  around  2,650,000  tons 
of  bottoms  will  be  in  demand,  and  investigations  made  about  shipping  condi- 
tions in  Japan  show  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  supply  that  amount. 

Assuming  that  the  goods  needed  are  to  be  transported  within  one  and  a 
half  years,  and  estimating  the  time  taken  for  a  return  voyage  at  two  months, 
300,000  tons  of  bottoms  are  necessary.  Shipping  circles  in  Japan  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  bottoms,  and  besides,  there  is  an  oversupply  in  North  America 
now.  It  is  anticipated  that  shipping  circles  in  North  America,  as  well  as  in 
Japan,  will  be  enlivened  considerably. 

The  establishment  of  a  Government  lumber-mill  to  prepare  building  material 
for  the  construction  of  houses  in  the  devastated  areas  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  supply  about  16,000,000  koku 
(1,920,000,000  B.M.)  of  timber  for  the  afflicted  districts,  and  the  need  of  a  lumber- 
mill  is  keenly  felt.  In  order  to  facilitate  matters  and  to  speed  the  work,  private 
mills  may  not  be  allowed  to  open,  it  is  believed  in  some  quarters. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  EARTHQUAKE   ON  BUSINESS 

IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  September  15,  1923. — The  appalling  earthquake  disaster  which 
has  taken  place  in  Japan  has  brought  up  the  question  of  what  effect  this  event 
will  have  upon  general  trade  conditions  in  China,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that 
it  must — for  a  time  at  least — be  unfavourable.  Japan  is  China's  best  customer, 
obtaining  as  it  does  a  great  proportion  of  its  raw  materials  from  this  country, 
which  raw  materials  Japan  turns  into  manufactured  goods,  much  of  which  is 
sold  back  to  China.  Such  raw  materials  consist  of  iron  ore,  pig-iron,  lead, 
antimony,  coal,  raw  cotton,  cotton  seed,  beans,  bean  oil,  bean  cake,  hides  and 
skins,  wool,  rice,  other  foodstuffs  and  fresh  eggs.  Tokio  and  Yokohama  were, 
before  the  disaster,  important  manufacturing  centres,  the  former  particularly 
so,  but  now  with  every  manufacturing  industry  in  both  cities  completely 
destroyed,  a  lessened  demand  for  raw  materials  from  China  must  be  experienced, 
and  consequent  loss  of  trade  by  this  country. 

EFFECT  IN  JAPAN 

The  effect  of  the  great  loss  in  property  and  wealth  in  Japan  itself  cannot 
at  present  be  fully  understood.  This  disaster  is  so  appalling  and  so  extensive 
as  probably  not  to  be  overcome  for  scores  of  years.   It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
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large  and  important  manufacturing  cities  such  as  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Osaka, 
NagoyQ  acid  many  others  are  quite  unharmed,  and  are  able  to  continue  to  turn 
out  manufactured  goods  the  same  as  ever  they  did,  but  the  total  destruction  of 
two  such  important  cities  as  Yokohama  and  Tokio  must  materially  affect 
Japanese  export  trade  in  the  lines  of  goods  produced  in  those  districts,  notably 
silk  piece  goods. 

The  immediate  needs  of  Japan  arc  timber,  iron  and  steel  and  building 
nerally.    Cement  can  be  obtained  within  the  country  and  from 
China.    Clothing  for  the  many  destitute  people  is  also  urgently  needed,  but  as 
yet  there  is  apparently  no  lack  of  foodstuffs. 


CANADA'S  PROGRESSIVE  FLOUR  TRADE  IN  THE  BRITISH 

WEST  INDIES 

J..  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Barbadoes,  September  19,  1923. — Prior  to  the  war,  the  flour  trade  of  the 
Wesi  fndies  and  British  Guiana  was  practically  divided  between  Canada  and 

Qnited  States.  In  1912,  the  total  import  of  flour  into  the  above  colonies 
exceeded  the  million  mark,  the  United  States  supplying  707,927  bags  and 
Canada  294.199  bags. 

Since  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  of  1913,  Canadian  flours  have  gradually 
become  more  popular,  and  the  import  has  from  that  time  been  steadily  in 
favour  of  the  Dominion,  except  in  regard  to  a  low  grade  of  flour  for  the  manu- 
facture  of  biscuits,  or  what  is  otherwise  known  as  "  hard  bread,"  in  the  colonies 
of  Trinidad,  British  Guiana  and  Barbados,  which,  until  quite  recently,  came 
from  the  United  States.  The  old  idea  that  Canadian  flour  was  not  suitable 
to  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  is,  however,  now  practically  discarded,  and 
brands  of  Canadian  soft  winter  wheat  are  now  being  largely  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  especially  with  the  better  quality  of  hard  bread. 

During  the  years  1916  to  1919,  the  annual  average  import  of  flour  into 
bhi  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana — exclusive  of  Jamaica — was  600,576  bags, 
of  which  Canada  supplied  474,663  bags,  or  over  two-thirds  of  the  import,  and 
the  United  States,  119,800  bags.  In  1921,  the  import  was  more  favourable  to 
da,  for  out  of  a  total  import  of  626,280  bags,  the  Canadian  share  was 
562.259  bags,  the  United  States  56,180. 

R<  cent  statistics  disclose  even  more  satisfactory  results,  as  out  of  a  total 
import  amounting  to  296,036  bags  into  the  colonies  of  Trinidad,  Demerara, 
Barbados,  Antigua  and  Dominica  for  the  six  months  ended  30th  June,  1923, 
the  quantity  obtained  from  Canada  was  285,316  bags  and  from  the  United 
vr;ir( >s  only  9.176  bags.  Of  a  total  import  of  15,369  bags  into  St.  Kitts,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Montserrat  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June, 
1923  (the  only  available  statistics),  the  whole  import,  with  the  exception  of 
00  bags,  was  from  Canada.  In  other  words,  this  points  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  Canada-West  Indies  Agreement  of  1921,  the  Dominion  has  practically 
captured  the  flour  trade  of  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

Flour  is  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  in  bags  of  196  pounds,  half-bags  of 
96  pounds,  and  a  very  small  quantity  in  barrels  of  196  pounds.  Recently 
small  quantities  of  flour  have  been  shipped  for  retail  purposes  in  Barbados  in 
7-pound  bags,  being  what  is  known  locally  as  a  "  family  "  or  "  baker's  " 
quality.    In  Barbados  nearly  all  the  flour  comes  in  half-bags.    In  Trinidad 

I  )emerara  some  of  the  flour  is  in  half-bags,  but  the  major  portion  is  in  full 
bags.  In  some  of  the  smaller  islands  the  import  is  also  in  half-bags.  It  is 
:  d  by  -ome  importers  that  half-bags  are  easier  to  handle,  and  are  less 
likely  to  get  damaged. 
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The  grades  of  flour  used  are  "  Baker's,"  "  Extras,"  and  "  Supers,"  of  which 
the  chief  demand  is  for  the  former  and  the  latter. 

Most  of  the  flour  imported  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  agents  acting 
for  the  flour  mills.  Quotations  are  generally  c.i.f.  in  Canadian  currency  from 
three  to  ten  days  drafts,  d.o.a.,  drawn  on  the  customers  direct,  although  some 
of  the  large  commission  houses  will  agree  to  carry  the  account  on  acceptable 
commission  terms. 

The  duty  on  flour  in  the  various  colonies  is  as  follows: — 

Preferential  Tariff  General  Tariff 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Trinidad   1    6  2   6  per  196  lbs. 

Demerara   90c.  $1.15 

plus  25%  of  duty 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Barbados   39  49 

Antigua   70  84 

St.  Kitts   7   0  8  4 

Dominica   70  84 

Montserrat   7   0  8  4 

Grenada   4   0  6  0 

St.  Lucia   3   0  4  0 

St.  Vincent   4   0  5  0 

plus  10%  of  duty 


AUSTRALIA'S  PUBLIC  DEBT 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  4,  1923. — An  analysis  of  the  Commonwealth  budget 
figures,  recently  made  available,  shows  that  the  gross  public  debt  of  Australia 
is  £410,996.316,  and  of  the  various  states  £523,489,389,  or  a  total  of  £934,485,705. 
Of  the  Commonwealth  debt  £362,692.574  is  classed  as  war  debt  and  the  remain- 
ing £48,303,742  represents  other  Commonwealth  debts. 

The  war  indebtedness  of  the  Commonwealth  is  as  follows: — 

Inscribed  stock  and  bonds   £241,746,090 

War  savings  certificates   1,037,043 

War  savings  stamps   12,354 

War  gratuity  bonds   13.508,481 

Sundry  banks,  war  gratuity  payments   6,000,000 

Government  registered  stock   10,000,000 

Indebtedness  to  United  Kingdom   90,388,603 

The  debts  of  the  individual  states  are  given  thus: — 

New  South  Wales   £190,857,535 

Victoria   109,099,199 

Queensland   85,691,228 

South  Australia..  ..  1   60,936,238 

Western  Australia   54,959,778 

Tasmania   21,945,411 

The  figures  following  indicate  the  indebtedness  per  head  of  population  in 
the  several  states,  in  respect  to  state  loans  onlv: — 

i  s.  d. 

New   South   Wales                                                                                     89  14  5 

Victoria                                                                                                 70  6  10 

Queensland                                                                                                Ill  5  8 

South  Australia                                                                                         121  4  10 

Western  Australia                                                                                      160  19  10 

Tasmania                                                                                              100  9  9 

The  Commonwealth  indebtedness  per  head  of  the  population  is  £154,  which 
amount,  added  to  the  amount  for  the  respective  states,  will  give  the  total 
indebtedness  per  head  in  each  state. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  productivity  of  the  country  that  a  population  of 
little  more  than  5,500.000  people  has  so  far  carried  this  burden  with  compara- 
tive ease. 
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MARKET  IN   ENGLAND  FOR  POWDERED  MILK  BY  SPRAY 

PROCESS 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  September  26,  1923.-  The  great  English  chocolate  industries,  with 
[quarters  m  the  heart  of  t ho  West  of  England,  as  well  as  the  South  Mid- 
e  tiir  largest  consumers  of  powdered  milk,  both  skimmed  and  whole, 
•  '  i  area  covered  by  the  Bristol  office.    Manufacturers  of  margarine,  as  well 
as  bakers  and  confectioners,  arc  also  large  consumers,  whilst  there  is  a  certain 
sale  as  well  for  powdered  milk  in  small-size  cans  for  domestic  use. 

re  arc  several  excellent  English  brands  on  the  market,  such  as  "  True 
One  English  company,  who  are  the  agents  for  a  Canadian  concern, 
n  supplies  from  Canada  when  the  demand  for  powdered  milk  by  this  pro- 
cess  is  greater  than  can  be  supplied  from  English  sources.    Other  brands  on 
market  originate  in  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States. 

STANDARD  OF  BUTTER  FAT 

Tl  i  standard  of  butter  fat  obtained  in  competing  lines  is  approximately 
2  to  A  per  ceni  for  American  skimmed,  and  25  to  26  per  cent  butter  fat  for  full 
am.    These  figures  have  been  supplied  by  a  reputable  agent  in  this  area. 
The  proportion  of  whole  milk  powder  used  as  compared  with  skimmed  milk 
lei  is  difficult  to  ascertain.    The  governing  factor  in  so  far  as  this  area  is 
concerned  centres  in  the  chocolate  manufacturers,  those  producing  the  finer 
qualities  using  the  whole  milk,  while  companies  producing  a  cheaper  grade  of 
confectionery  are  using  skimmed  milk.    It  appears  to  be  entirely  a  matter  of 
price,  and  for  the  most  part  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  milk  has  the  larger 
consumption  in  so  far  as  the  above-mentioned  industries  are  concerned.  As 
regards  margarine  manufacture,  skimmed  quality  is  in  demand. 

PACKING 

Size  and  style  of  the  best  selling  packages,  whether  tins,  cartons,  or  barrels, 
are  of  importance.  It  is  found  that  tin-lined  cases,  air-tight,  28  pounds,  56 
pounds,  and  112  pounds  (cwt.),  are  most  acceptable  to  the  trade,  particularly 
for  those  supplying  bakers  and  confectioners.  Quotations  on  barrels  are  also 
received  when  the  supply  is  intended  for  the  chocolate  trade.  For  domestic 
consumption,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  pack  in  small  ^-pound  or  1-pound  tins. 

One  importer  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  New  Zealand  tins,  which  came 
yd  weights  of  65  pounds,  a  few  75  pounds,  and  some  218  pounds,  which  weights 
were  entirely  unsatisfactory  for  the  English  confectionery  and  bakery  trade. 
Quotations  on  Canadian  powdered  milk  by  spray  process,  in  sizes  of  28  pounds, 
56  pounds,  and  112  pounds  weight,  would  be  welcome. 

Quotations  for  powdered  milk  in  barrels  lined  with  greaseproof  paper  are 

ived,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  experience  has  taught  importers  that  the 
powdered  milk  will  ofttimes  cake,  it  is  preferable  that  quotations  on  tins  should 
be  forwarded.  Where  barrels  are  used,  great  care  must  naturally  be  shown  in 
the  selection  of  the  wood,  in  order  that  no  flavour  or  wood  odour  should  con- 
taminate the  milk. 

prices 

Considerable  variation  in  price  of  competing  lines  is  found,  and  for  full 
cream  prices  have  considerably  advanced  since  June  last,  at  which  time  New 
Zealand  skimmed  was  being  offered  in  the  vicinity  of  55s.  to  60s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f. 
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United  Kingdom  ports,  whilst  American  full  cream  was  quoted  at  98s.  to  112s. 
per  cwt.  At  the  present  time  New  Zealand  skimmed  is  being  offered  at  58s., 
with  full  cream  approximately  125s.  per  cwt.  ex  wharf.  These  prices  are  quoted 
by  manufacturers,  but  when  sold  through  an  agency  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  commission. 

AGENCY  ARRANGEMENTS 

Canadian  producers  should  communicate  with  this  office  before  definitely 
committing  themselves  to  agency  arrangements,  as  it  is  found  that  some  agents 
desire  to  carry  stocks  on  consignment,  but  there  are  certain  merchant  houses 
in  this  area  who  are  prepared  to  accept  such  an  agency,  and  will  pay  cash 
against  documents  for  supplies.  The  usual  commission  is  2^  per  cent  for  such 
products.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Avonmouth,  in  sterling  or  Canadian  currency,  will 
be  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  British  Columbia  exporters,  it  should  be  noted 
there  will  shortly  be  direct  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  steamship 
connections  from  Vancouver  to  Avonmouth,  of  which  they  should  avail  them- 
selves. It  will  be  noted  that  as  regards  customs,  powdered  milk  is  free  of  duty 
provided  it  is  unsweetened. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  POULTRY  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  September  29,  1923. — Anticipating  the  December  demand  for  poul- 
try, particularly  turkeys,  a  short  summary  of  conditions  governing  the  trade  in 
the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  may  be  opportune. 

turkeys 

The  Christmas  trade  has  always  been  highly  speculative,  and  when  sold  on 
consignment  has  frequently  been  productive  of  heavy  losses  for  the  shipper. 
Invariably  as  Christmas  approaches  a  stiff  retail  price  is  fixed,  which  is  gradu- 
ally advanced — with  an  excessive  rush  of  'supplies  at  the  last  moment — which 
causes  the  market  to  collapse.  What  remains  after  Christmas  must  generally 
be  sold  at  a  heavy  loss.  Canadian  shippers  should  therefore  keep  these  facts  in 
mind  when  arranging  terms  of  sale.  Last  Christmas  prices  for  English  and 
Irish  turkeys  ranged  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  7d.  per  pound  for  choice  good  quality, 
ranging  in  size  from  10  pounds  to  20  pounds.  There  is  also  a  large  business 
done  in  Austrian  and  French-chilled  turkeys,  particularly  the  former,  which 
range  in  weight  from  7  to  10  pounds,  and  sell  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  5d.  per  pound. 
The  Austrian  birds,  however,  are  for  the  cheaper  trade,  and  they  do  not  possess 
the  quality,  nor  are  they  heavy  enough,  for  the  best  English  trade.  One  Cardiff 
firm,  who  last  year  imported  over  3,000  Irish  turkeys,  are  in  the  market  this 
year  for  2,000  mixed  birds,  and  desire  a  sample  case  consisting  of  half  dozen 
hens,  8  to  12  pounds  in  weight,  and  half  dozen  cocks,  12  to  16  pounds  or 
16  to  20  pounds.  Another  Bristol  firm,  who  last  year  sold  2,000  birds,  of  which 
1,500  were  French  and  Austrian,  are  also  in  the  market  for  Canadian  birds 
provided  price  and  quality  are  equal  to  those  which  they  are  at  present  receiving 
from  London  sources.  This  company  desire  a  sample  case  containing  birds 
similar  in  number  and  size  to  the  Cardiff  house.  This  Bristol  firm,  it  may  be 
added,  are  desirous  of  encouraging  Canadian  trade,  rather  than  obtaining  their 
supplies  from  the  Continent. 

Bristol  docs  not  command  quite  so  large  a  sale  of  turkeys  as  the  South 
Wales  area,  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district  and  for  purposes 
of  such  sales  is  not  densely  populated.  Birds  must  in  all  cases  be  clean  plucked, 
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and  no!  drawn.  As  regards  size,  it  is  found  that  purchasers  who  can  afford  a 
rd  want  fresh  English  or  [rish  supplies,  rather  than  chilled,  and  for  that 
reason  chilled  birds  of  the  larger  size  do  not  command  as  large  a  sale  as  the 
smaller  Bisee.  It  was  found  that  Last  year  quantities  of  chilled  South  American 
turkeys  were  Bhipped  in  barrels,  each  bird  being  individually  wrapped. 

f  <  Dames  of  some  Cardiff  and  Bristol  firms  who  are  desirous  .of  receiving 
Canadian  samples  prior  to  placing  Christmas  orders,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
tor.  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.    Trade  inquiries  from  these 
firms  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

CIITOKENS 

Hereford  chickens  are  in  strong  demand  in  the  South  Wales  market,  and 
dealers  are  paying  is.  7d.  per  pound  for  choice  quality.  Supplies  for  this 
district  also  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Pembrokeshire,  Monmouthshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Devonshire.  Quantities  of  Irish  chickens  ranging  in  price  from 
Le.  2  'd.  to  Is,  3£d.  per  pound  are  also  on  the  market. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  source  as  Hereford  is  owing  to  overnight  delivery 
bi  ing  possible.  One  South  Wales  company  is  prepared  to  establish  steady  con- 
nections with  a  Canadian  house  who  can  supply  chickens  in  weights  of  2  pounds 
U)  2\  pounds  and  3\  to  4\  pounds  for  young  cockerels,  which  must  be  choice 
quality  and  "  rough  plucked,"  which  in  Canada  corresponds  to  being  clean 
plucked  and  not  drawn.  This  Cardiff  firm  desire  a  half  dozen  average  sized 
chickens  as  samples  before  placing  orders,  whilst  another  Bristol  firm  that 
consumes  from  100  cases  up  per  month  desire  a  sample  case  of  a  dozen,  which 
may  be  invoiced  direct. 

There  is  also  a  market  for  extremely  small  chickens  of  1}  and  H  pounds 
in  weight,  same  being  shipped  72  to  the  case.  Prior  to  1914  a  considerable  busi- 
qi  ss  was  established  in  Russian  chickens  of  this  size.  It  is  unlikely,  however, 
that  Canadian  firms  will  desire  to  kill  so  young. 

GEESE 

The  demand  for  geese  is  extremely  limited  in  view  of  Bristol  being  the 
centre  of  an  important  agricultural  district;  the  demand,  therefore,  is  but  slight 
for  imported  qualities,  but  the  above-mentioned  Cardiff  firm  who  desire  half 

n  chickens  stated  that  they  would  like  the  remainder  of  the  case  to  be 
made  up  with  half  a  dozen  geese. 

TIME  OF  SHIPPING,  PACKING  AND  TERMS 

In  the  case  of  Christmas  orders  for  turkeys,  delivery  is  necessary  between 
the  16th  and  18th  December,  but  in  the  case  of  chickens,  which  is  a  twelve 
months'  trade,  no  such  necessity  exists: 

The  usual  packing  of  one  dozen  to  the  case  is  desired,  with  the  exception 
where  very  small  chickens  are  being  shipped. 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Cardiff  or  Bristol,  in  sterling,  cash  against 
documents. 
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IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  BERMUDAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Subjoined  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
trade  in  the  Bermudas,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in  No. 
1024;  the  second  and  third,  on  Foodstuffs,  were  published  in  Nos.  1025  and 
1026;  and  the  fourth,  on  Hardware,  Building  Materials,  Household  and  Miscel- 
laneous Wares,  in  No.  1027 .1 


The  haberdashery,  millinery  and  personal  furnishings  trade  of  Bermuda 
pays  small  heed  to  the  needs  of  the  mass  of  Bermudans.  Their  interest  is 
centred  in  the  American  tourist,  who  is  particularly  susceptible  to  English 
boots  and  shoes  and  tweeds  and  woollens,  and  who  is  prepared  to  stock  himself 
with  a  wide  range  of  ready-made  articles  designed  for  the  between  seasons  of 
spring  and  autumn.  This  tourist  supplying  is  largely  a  specialty  trade,  and 
each  year  the  Bermudan  importers  send  buyers  to  Great  Britain  in  anticipation 
of  the  winter  season.  No  other  goods  will  suit  this  trade,  and  each  year  an 
increasingly  wide  range  of  luxury  class  British  clothing  is  imported. 

Naturally  this  high-class  tourist  business  has  reacted  upon  the  prices  of 
ordinary  clothing,  and  it  is  claimed  that  an  undue  margin  of  profit  is  obtained 
by  Bermudan  importers  upon  every  class  of  clothing  and  textiles.  Therefore 
of  late  years  a  considerable  volume  of  British  mail  order  business  has  developed, 
particularly  in  boots  and  shoes  and  ready-made  clothing.  It  is  believed  that  a 
fair  amount  of  business  still  remains  to  be  obtained  by  mail-order  houses,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  fear,  local  merchants  are  at  present  agitating  for  an  aug- 
mented parcel  post  rate. 


At  present  there  are  six  large  houses,  several  of  whom  have  branches,  which 
cater  to  the  personal  furnishings  trade.  These  houses  are  all  first-class  firms 
and  good  for  all  ordinary  commitments.  They  purchase  in  a  number  of  ways, 
buying  considerable  stocks  direct,  laying  in  specialties  in  the  seasonal  buying 
tour,  and  leaving  a  certain  volume  of  their  lower  class  trade  to  indent  agents. 
In  addition,  they  are  always  ready  to  receive  travellers  who  cover  Bermuda. 
The  indent  business  is  particularly  noticeable  because  of  the  perfection  of  the 
methods  of  the  old  British  companies  which  hold  the  bulk  of  this  trade.  Many 
of  them  have  been  selling  Bermuda  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years,  and 
they  know  what  each  individual  merchant  requires.  These  firms  purchase, 
assemble  and  pack  their  purchases  (even  giving  the  customer  due  credit  for 
packing  cases  returned),  and  they  forward  the  completed  indent  with  perfect 
documentation  for  a  fractional  percentage  charge.  No  other  purchasing  system 
could  equal  indent  purchasing  through  such  houses,  for  efficiency  and  conveni- 
ence. 


Textiles   and  Clothing 


HABERDASHERY,  MILLINERY  AND  PERSONAL  FURNISHINGS 


DISTRIBUTION 


CLOTHING,  READY-MADE 


United  Kingdom 

Canada  

United  States. . 


1920 
£22.257 
1,513 
15,523 


1921 
£54,767 
420 
11,075 


1922 
£22,609 


119 
11,013 


The  cheap  tailors  who  abound  in  the  West  Indies  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Bermuda.   There  is  much  less  tailoring  of  every  description,  as  heavier  fabrics 
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are  Deeded  and  it  is  found  to  be  cheaper  to  purchase  ready-made  clothing.  This 
lent  trade  in  ready-made  clothing  is  largely  supplied  by  Great  Britain  at 
Dt.    Extraordinary  values  are  shown  in  fair  qualities  of  tweeds  and  serges 
in  this  cheap  trade.    The  cuts  and  linings  are  excellent.    The  lowest-paid  Ber- 
mudan  demands  good  styles,  as  he  is  always  conscious  of  well-dressed  people 
about  him.    Three-piece  Berges  and  tweeds,  excellently  manufactured,  sell  at 
from  C3    i  65.   A  sprinkling  of  sports  models  were  noted,  but  the  cuts  were  largely 
conservative  three-button  sack  suits.    Qualities  mount  as  high  as  £10,  and 
the  value-  compare  favourably  with  anything  offered  in  America.    Each  year 
buyers  for  Bermudan  firms  choose  their  makers  and  provide  their  patterns 
for  tlu1  lines  desired,  and  the  goods  come  forward  at  regular  periods  throughout 
the  year.    It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  country  could  offer  equal  value  at  equal 
prices. 

Next  to  sack  suits,  the  largest  ready-made  demand  is  light-weight  over- 
coats.  The  spring  and  fall  types  of  good  material  sell  at  from  £8  to  £12  in 
bive  but  stylish  British  shapes.  Only  a  light-weight  coat  or  waterproof 
will  sell,  and  the  present  importations  are  good  value  for  the  money. 

rhe  only  other  cheap  readymade  trade  is  a  considerable  business  in  palm 
;>.  ches  and  Irish  linens.  These  likewise  were  made  in  London  although  some- 
•  mes  manufactured  from  American  cloths.  There  are  no  thin  or  cheap  tex- 
tures used  in  these  latter  supplies. 

TOURIST  TRADE 

\-  noted  heretofore,  the  tourist  trade  is  a  specialty  business  completely 
part  From  the  requirements  of  the  Bermudans.    Those  shops  which  cater 
to  the  visitors  carry  goods  of  quality,  as  expensive  as  may  be  found  anywhere. 
In  readymade  clothing,  a  wide  range  of  worsted,  tweeds  and  serges  are  shown. 
The  best  tourist  seller  is  a  three-piece  suit  in  Harris  tweeds  and  in  imitation 

This  suit  consists  of  golf  breeches,  trousers,  and  coat  in  smart  in' 
tures.  The  coat  cut  is  generally  Norfolk  or  other  sports  cut.  Allied  to  this 
and  is  a  very  extensive  business  in  high-class  knit  goods.  Golf  hose, 
shawls,  scarfs,  sweaters  and  pull-overs,  and  similar  extravagantly  priced  Scot- 
tish specialties  of  Shetland  wool,  sell  readily.  Jaeger's  lines  are  on  sale  every- 
where, and  with  this  trade  goes  Burberry,  Asquacutum  and  similar  sports  rain- 
coats.  Another  line  which  sells  to  tourist  requirements  are  golf  shoes  in  buck- 
skin and  doeskin  combinations,  in  a  wide  range  of  lasts  and  colours. 

UNDERWEAR 

There  is  a  good  sale  for  medium  weights  of  cotton  underwear  and  also  fo" 
silk  and  light  woollen  mixtures.  For  the  cheaper  trade,  union,  suits  are  not 
particularly  favoured.  The  Otis  white  sleeveless  undershirts  sell  well  at  4s.  6d. 
But  the  Bermudan  is  too  fastidious  to  buy  the  pink,  blue  and  cream  colours 
of  this  line  which  do  so  well  in  the  West  Indies;  he  will  only  accept  the  white. 
Cotton  union  suits  of  the  type  of  "  B.V.D."  and  "  Sealpax "  sell  well.  One 
Canadian  knitting  house  had  a  good  share  of  the  total  imports  of  woollen 

-wear  in  this  colony;  importers  stated  that  their  supplies  were  satisfactory 
in  every  respect. 

HATS  AND  CAPS 

-Maw  hats  are  not  a  popular  line  in  Bermuda.  The  summer  sale  of  such 
hats  is  limited  and  supplies  are  at  present  of  British  origin.  Felt  hats  do  better, 
and  the  demand  is  astonishingly  high-class.  Battersby  hats  are  large  sellers, 
and  of  these,  few  were  shown  which  sold  at  less  than  20s.  The  price  range 
runs  from  20s.  to  30s.  An  attractive  line  of  Austrian  velours  were  in  the 
market  at  around  10s. — a  good  price  for  a  very  good  article.    A  considerable 
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number  of  cheap  Italian  hats  were  also  shown,  which  were  purchased  through 
London,  as  well  as  from  a  well-known  traveller  who  covers  the  West  Indies 
each  year.  Their  prices  were  very  attractive,  but  almost  every  purchaser 
questioned  their  endurance.  There  is  no  large  sale  for  caps  and  the  supplies 
stocked  were  used  only  by  the  more  flashy  element  of  the  coloured  population. 
Present  supplies  are  British,  in  both  lined  and  unlined  qualities,  costing  $3.20 
per  dozen  landed  in  Bermuda. 

With  regard  to  caps,  the  writer  has  previously  suggested  that  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  might  profitably  accept  a  certain  quantity  of  rejects  from  his 
distributors  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  them  in  the  West  Indies. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  shape,  colour  and  material,  the  cap  which  the  West 
Indian  buys  is  almost  precisely  the  cap  which  the  Canadian  will  not  buy;  and 
these  odds  and  ends  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  distributors  in  the 
autumn  might  be  batched  and  sold  in  the  West  Indies  at  a  considerable 
advantage. 

HOSIERY 

For  the  local  demand,  cashmere  and  woollen  hose  are  principally  asked  for; 
cotton  and  silk  are  secondary  sales.  A  good  quality  of  cotton  hose  (men's) 
markets  at  2s.  9d.;  this  was  a  much  better  seller  than  an  American  line  which 
sold  at  Is.  Lisle  hose  was  popular  in  between  weights.  For  the  tourist  trade, 
woollen  and  silk  mixtures  and  sports  knitted  silks  sell  from  14s.  6d.  to  80s. 
per  pair.  There  is  an  excellent  trade  for  fancy  golf  stockings  at  from  10s.  to 
27s.  per  pair. 

men's  shirts  } 

Almost  all  shirts  sold  in  Bermuda  were  British,  but  they  were  cut  and 
boxed  in  American  style.  Good  quality  shirts  were  on  sale  at  9s.  6d.  and 
10s.  6d.  each.  They  came  in  boxes  of  six  with  three  lengths  of  sleeve  per  box. 
For  the  tourist  trade,  a  number  of  firms  have  shirts  made  to  their  own  order, 
which  is  a  popular  innovation.  The  only  complaint  regarding  British  shirts 
in  the  colony  was  the  defect  of  too  much  length  for  a  hot  climate.  Good 
quality  English  flannel  and  sports  shirts  sell  well  to  both  the  transient  and 
the  permanent  population. 

sweaters 

The  extensive  sale  of  Scotch  fancy  sweaters  has  already  been  noted.  For 
the  local  trade  a  fair  business  is  done  in  light-weight  woollen  sweaters  of  the 
V-neck  type,  and  less  business  in  rolled  collars.  One  of  the  largest  dealers 
stocked  a  considerable  range  of  Canadian  sweaters,  and  the  firm  stated  that 
they  liked  the  goods  in  everything  except  colour.  They  pointed  out  that  only 
solid  colours  would  sell. 

PYJAMAS 

English  cotton  pyjamas  in  wax  paper  envelopes  sell  very  well.  These  neat- 
selling  packages  are  admirably  suited  for  the  dusty  and  crowded  shops  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  as  they  ensure  the  stainlessness  of  the  goods  no  matter 
how  long  they  are  stocked. 

SUSPENDERS 

Coarse,  strong  and  cheap  qualities  of  suspenders,  preferably  without  metal 
buckles,  sell  to  the  working  class  trade  only.  There  is  a  limited  demand  for 
this  line. 

BELTS 

Belts  are  a  somewhat  larger  sale  than  suspenders  and  two  types  are  shown 
— a  British  belt  of  an  excellent  quality  of  leather  and  an  American  belt  in  a 
slightly  pliable  balata  or  rubber  composition.  The  leather  belt  was  too  wide 
to  sell  freely.    The  f-inch  belt  has  apparently  come  to  stay. 
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MILLINERY  AND  LADIES   READY  MADE  CLOTHING 

Considering  the  proximity  of  New  York  and  the  transient  nature  of  Ber- 
muda's purchasing  population,  a  large  business  is  done  in  lingerie,  millinery 
and  ladies'  ready-to-wetirs.  As  a  foundation  for  this  trade,  there  is  a  very  good 
demand  for  English  sports  elothes.  This  trade  is  new  since  the  war  and  has 
developed  remarkably  in  view  of  prevalent  American  opinions  regarding  British 
>t vies.  Not  only  sports  clothes  but  also  tea  gowns  and  afternoon  gowns  cut  on 
American  and  French  models  are  provided  for  Bermudan  shops  from  London 
sourees.  The  largest  dealer  in  this  type  of  goods  stated  that  each  year  his 
buyers  purchase  one  or  two  exclusive  models  from  a  number  of  different  shops 
and  these  models  were  made  up  in  materials  of  his  own  choice.  The  same 
dealer  stated  that  he  considered  that  equal  value  could  be  obtained  in  London 
as  in  New  York  or  Paris,  and  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
this  trade. 

In  lingerie,  considerable  ranges  of  embroidered  medium  weight  linen  and 
nainsook  whitewear  were  carried,  and  the  linen  lines  sold  particularly  well,  due 
in  part  to  the  low  Bermudan  tariff  which  rendered  such  purchases  more  attrac- 
tive than  in  the  United  States.  In  whitewear  a  Canadian  line  of  brassieres  and 
knickers  sold  readily.  Canadian  and  American  corsets  divided  the  business  in 
that  accessory. 

BATHING  SUITS 

The  woollen  bathing  suit  predominates  in  Bermuda,  and  jaeger  suits  at 
25s.  6d.  were  perhaps  the  most  popular  line.  There  was  a  considerable  sale  of 
one-piece  cotton  suits  which  sold  at  from  3s.  9d.  to  7s.  These  cotton  bathing 
suits,  finished  in  two  colours,  were  of  American  origin  and  the  "Annette 
Kellerman  "  brand  seemed  to  be  the  most  popular. 

1920  1921  1922 

United  Kingdom   £  2,008  £  3,866  £10,947 

Canada   536  232  347 

United  States   37,977  23,294  24,899 

Bare  feet  are  a  phenomenon  to  be  remarked  upon  in  Bermuda.  Every  one 
wears  boots  or  shoes  and  nearly  every  one  wears  good  boots  and  shoes.  This 
t:  was  entirely  lost  to  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  but  it  is  swinging  back 
to  that  source  at  present.  British  predominance  in  high-class  shoes  was  soon 
re-asserted  and  this  predominance  is  now  extending  to  cheaper  lines.  At  present 
British  prices  are  still  high,  but  in  many  cheaper  lines  it  is  obvious  that  the 
price  differental  is  considerably  less  than  the  difference  in  quality. 

Except  for  sport  wear,  boots  are  more  popular  than  shoes  in  Bermuda  for 
the  lower  class  trade,  and  excellent  American  working  boots  were  prominent 
in  light-weight  but  solid  leather-welted  and  sown,  box  toe  with  kid  upper  and 
cleared  heels.  This  shoe  sold  at  18s.  and  was  good  value.  The  British  equiva- 
lent of  this  working  boot  was  a  better  quality  in  every  respect.  The  workman- 
ship was  remarkable;  the  British  boot,  however,  could  not  be  marketed  below 
30s.  If  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  continues  and  these  prices  were  to  draw 
slightly  together,  it  is  probable  that  the  British  boot  would  be  in  demand. 
The  purchasers  are  partial  to  low  insteps,  another  factor  which  assists  British 
footwear. 

An  excellent  line  of  American  sports  shoes  were  shown  in  kids  and  doe- 
skins with  red  rubber  soles.  These  were  remarkably  cheap  and  good  value. 
A  considerable  trade  was  also  done  by  one  or  two  American  houses  in  white 
buckskin  sport  shoes.  Ladies'  slippers  were  American  with  a  few  British  lines. 
In  all  ladies'  shoes,  the  short  continental  vamp  is  unpopular.  Rubber  solid 
canvas  shoes  sell  well  for  tennis  only,  but  buckskins  and  doe-skins  compete  with 
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the  ordinary  plimsolls.  Curiously  enough,  rubber  heels  are  only  moderately 
popular  on  this  type  of  shoe,  although  considerably  worn  on  other  shoes, 
together  with  Phillips'  soles  and  similar  combinations. 


In  this  trade  the  United  Kingdom  is  again  predominant  and  the  per  capita 
imports  of  piece-goods  are  considerably  less  in  volume  and  higher  in  quality  in 
Bermuda  than  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  housemaid  in  the  British  West 
Indies  upon  a  salary  of  perhaps  12s.  per  week  will  equip  herself  with  a  dozen 
cotton  print  frocks  together  with  one  or  two  ginghams,  muslins  or  organdies. 
The  Bermudan  servant  at  perhaps  five  times  the  wages  will  have  three  or  four 
dresses  of  muslin  or  lawn.  The  lower-class  purchaser  does  not  exhibit  any 
particular  love  of  colours.  White  goods  in  good  finishes  constitute  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  demand  and  the  sale  of  cheap  American  cotton  prints  is  extraor- 
dinarily small.  There  is  no  sale  of  gray  cottons  of  any  importance.  White 
bleached  goods  together  with  ginghams  and  percales  are  probably  the  largest 
cheap  trade,  and  even  in  these  lines  the  purchasers  seek  finish.  American  cre- 
tonnes find  a  fair  market  in  a  considerable  range  of  qualities;  they  sell  up  to 
9s.  6d.  per  yard.  Muslins,  voiles,  and  similar  fine  lines  constitute  the  crest  of 
the  local  demand,  but  the  total  volume  of  these  latter  goods  is  small.  For  the 
tourist  trade  there  is  a  considerable  market  for  suit  lengths  of  high  quality 
tweeds,  serges  and  vicunas.  Scotch  worsteds  and  heather  tweeds  are  in  demand, 
and  are  seconded  by  famous  British  serges.  A  considerable  mail  order  business 
is  springing  up  in  suit  lengths,  but  the  local  sale  of  such  lengths  is  limited  by 
the  high  costs  of  local  tailoring. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Opening  of  Australian  Wool  Sales,  Season  1923-24 

Sydney,  September  6,  1923. — The  new  clip,  which  is  coming  into  store 
freely,  will  be  submitted  to  buyers  at  the  first  sale  of  the  season  at  Sydney 
on  September  17,  and  will  be  followed  later  on  with  sales  at  Adelaide,  Brisbane 
and  Melbourne.  In  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  the  earlier  offerings  will  be 
more  generally  suited  to  Continental  and  Japanese  requirements,  but  as  the 
later  shorn  wools  become  available  British  and  other  competition  will  be  felt. 

At  the  moment  there  have  been  no  pronounced  developments  that  afford 
any  indication  as  to  whether  prices  will  be  higher  or  lower  when  the  new 
season's  sales  open,  and  all  forecasts  are  more  or  less  guesswork.  The  prevalent 
view,  however,  is  that  the  closing  rates  of  last  season  will  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  market  will  be  generally  firm.  The  foundation  of  this  view  is  the  well 
known  fact  that  stocks  in  users'  hands  are  moderate,  and  in  some  instances 
negligible,  whilst  production  will  be  on  the  short  side,  the  anticipated  shortage 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  new  clip  comes  to  hand.  That  there 
will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  Australian  wool  is  beyond  question. 


The  Commonwealth  Government  has  decided  to  pay  a  bounty  of  £2  5s. 
a  ton  on  all  surplus  produced  in  Australia  from  local  pyrites  and  other  sulphide 
ores  or  concentrates.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  produced  from  Australian  pyrites 
and  other  sulphide  ores  or  concentrates,  the  bounty  will  be  paid  on  as  much 
sulphur  as  would  be  necessary  to  produce  it. 


PIECE-GOODS 


United  Kingdom 

Canada  

United  States..  , 


1920 
£14,188 
1,280 
4,134 


1921 
£13,124 
1,164 
2,782 


Bounty  on  Sulphur  Production  in  Australia 
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A  bill  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  £100,000  each  year  for  the  payment 
oi  the  bounty,  and  another  allowing  sulphur  bo  be  imported  free  as  long  as  the 
bounty  was  payable,  lias  just  been  passed  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 
Sevt  tal  large  companies  have  agreed  to  instal  plants  for  the  purpose  which  will 
be  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  Australian  requirements.  It  has  long  been 
mobilized  that  Australia  should  be  able  to  supply  its  own  sulphuric  acid,  not 
only  for  artificial  fertilizers,  but  also  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

I«amhing  in  New  South  Wales 

1'  -  i  rial  figures  just  issued  by  the  Government  statistician  bear  out 
earlier  pessimistic  reports  regarding  the  autumn  and  winter  lambing  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  both  sheep  and  wool  are  likely  to 
continue  to  be  scarce  and  dear.  The  proportion,  44  per  cent,  of  the  probable 
markings  of  the  combined  autumn  and  winter  lambing  is  the  lowest  during 
the  Last  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  1920  when  only  27  per  cent  of  the 
lambs  wi  re  marked.  During  the  early  months  of  this  year  severe  drought 
condition-  existed  in  the  state,  and  feed  was  so  scarce  that  many  sheep  breeders 
had  to  resort  to  hand  feeding  and  scrub  cutting  to  maintain  their  flocks.  During 
the  last  few  months  good  rains  have  fallen  throughout  the  state,  thus  making 
■  nut  look  for  the  spring  more  hopeful. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  BOMBAY'S  PRE-WAR  AND  POST-WAR  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  August  28,  1923. — This  report  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  present 
trend  of  trade  as  compared  with  pre-war  years  in  that  greatest  of  eastern  ports, 
Bombay.  Bombay  is  one  of  the  world's  first  ports  and  her  sea-borne  trade  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1923,  amounted  in  value  to  over  a  billion  dollars. 
Although  this  year  was  one  of  falling  prices,  the  total  value  of  the  port's  trade 
showed  an  increase  of  over  6  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  aggregate  foreign  trade  for  the  year  reached  a  total  value  of  252  crores* 
as  compared  with  227  crores  during  the  previous  year,  and  an  average  of  156 
crores  during  the  five  years  ending  1913-14.  The  value  of  Bombay's  coastal 
trade  has  more  than  doubled  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  years,  standing 
at  83  crores  in  1923  as  against  39  crores  as  the  average  pre-war  figure. 

RECORD  IMPORTS  OF  TREASURE 

In  1922-23  the  merchandise  trade  balance  was  slightly  in  Bombay's  favour 
as  compared  with  a  large  adverse  balance  in  1921-22,  and  a  favourable  pre-war 
trade  balance.  Last  year  was  marked  by  the  largest  imports  of  treasure  in 
India's  entire  history.  Imports  of  gold  for  the  year  amounted  in  value  to  40 
crores  as  compared  with  13^  crores  during  the  previous  year  and  28  crores  as 
the  annual  pre-war  average;  imports  of  silver  amounted  to  18  crores  in  1922-23 
as  compared  with  17  crores  in  1921-22  and  9  crores  as  the  annual  pre-war  average. 
The  most  of  the  treasure  imported  into  India  disappears  upcountry  and  is  added 
the  peasants'  hoards  of  coins  and  to  the  ornaments  affected  by  all  classes. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Japan's  marked  progress. — Of  all  the  countries  shipping  to  Bombay,  Japan 
has  made  by  far  the  greatest  strides  during  the  last  decade.  In  1913-14  Japan 
had  3^  per  cent  of  Bombay's  import  trade.    In  1922-23  this  percentage  had 


*One  crore  is  equal  to  approximately  $3,100,000. 
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more  than  trebled  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  thanks  to  her  larger  trade  in  cotton 
twist  and  yarn,  grey  piecegoods  and  silk  yarn.  Japan  does  a  little  trade  with 
Bombay  in  such  cheap  articles  as  matches,  glassware,  toys,  etc.,  but  cheap 
textiles  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  her  trade. 

Increasing  Belgian  trade. — Belgium  is  the  only  European  country  whose 
share  of  Bombay's  trade  increased  last  year  as  compared  with  pre-war.  In 
1913-14  Belgian  imports  represented  1  61  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  in  1921-22 
this  had  increased  to  1-97  per  cent  and  in  1922-23  to  2-86  per  cent.  The  goods 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  expansion  are  such  hardware  and  metal  lines  as 
angles,  bars,  bolts,  nuts,  wire,  nails,  etc.,  and  glassware. 

Germany's  rapid  recovery. — Germany's  share  of  the  import  trade  last  year 
was  not  far  behind  her  pre-war  share.  In  1913-14  German  goods  represented 
9-64  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  as  compared  with  4-66  per  cent  in  1921-22 
and  7-98  per  cent  in  1922-23.  Germany's  shipments  of  aniline  dyes  to  the  great- 
Bombay  textile  industry  alone  amounted  in  value  to  nearly  £1.000.000  for  the 
last  year.  Her  trade  in  hardware,  cutlery  and  machinery  has  also  substan- 
tially recovered. 

Scandinavia's  increasing^  trade. — Of  the  other  Continental  countries,  France 
and  Italy  show  a  reduction  in  their  trade  to  Bombay  as  compared  with  pre-war 
years,  while  the  percentages  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  nearly  doubled  last 
year  as  compared  with  pre-war.  Both  these  countries,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
now  enjoy  a  larger  percentage  of  the  paper  trade  of  India  than  before  the  war, 
while  Swedish  matches,  steel  and  electrical  equipment  have  made  considerable 
headway. 

Decline  in  British  imports. — In  1913-14  nearly  67  per  cent  of  Bombay's 
total  imports  came  from  the  British  Empire,  and  58  per  cent  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1922-23  about  60  per  cent  came  from  the  British  Empire  and  51 
per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  Kingdom  has  therefore  lost 
about  7  per  cent  of  Bombay's  trade  during  the  last  decade,  while  Japan  has 
gained  over  6  per  cent  and  Belgium  over  1  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom's 
loss  to  Japan  is  largely  represented  by  grey  piecegoods  and  certain  counts  of 
yarns.  Although  Japan  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  ground  she  gained  during 
the  war  in  other  lines  of  goods,  she  has  managed  to  consolidate  her  position 
at  least  in  grey  shirtings  and  the  lower  counts  of  cotton  yarn.  Of  other  portions 
of  the  British  Empire  it  is  noticeable  that  Australia  has  not  taken  advantage 
of  her  war-time  opportunities  in  the  Bombay  market,  as  the  percentage  of  her 
trade  decreased  from  0-64  per  cent  in  1913-14  to  0-43  per  cent  in  1922-23. 
According  to  Indian  Customs  statistics.  Canada's  trade  to  Bombay  increased 
from  nil  in  1913-14  to  0-33  per  cent  in  1922-23. 

Increased  United  States  trade. — The  United  States'  share  of  Bombay's 
trade,  which  amounted  to  2-20  per  cent  in  1913-14,  rose  to  6  per  cent  in  1921-22. 
but  declined  to  4-75  per  cent  in  1922-23.  A  large  portion  of  the  increase  in 
American  trade  during  the  decade  is  represented  by  motor  cars  and  specialty 
machinery. 

Volume  of  imports  below  pTe-war. — A  comparison  of  the  volumes  of  the 
most  important  classes  of  goods  imported  into  Bombay — that  is,  piecegoods 
and  metals — reveals  that  although  1922-23  shows  a  distinct  improvement  over 
the  previous  year,  there  is  a  considerable  leeway  still  to  be  made  up  before 
the  pre-war  trade  is  equalled.  Over  205.000.000  yards  of  grey  piecegoods 
were  imported  in  1913-14  as  compared  with  134.000.000  yards  in  1922-23;  and 
some  585.000.000  yards  of  white  and  coloured  goods  in  1913-14  as  compared 
with  only  142.000.000  yards  in  1922-23.  In  1913-14.  280.000  tons  of  iron  and 
steel  were  imported  as  compared  with  262,000  tons  in  1922-23;   and  452.000 
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cwt.  and  copper  in  1913-1-1  as  compared  with  289,000  cwt.  in  1922-23. 

The  current  prices  of  imported  piece  goods  are  still  over  200  per  cent  above  the 
pre-war  prices  and  of  metal  goods  from  SO  to  70  per  cent  above  pre-war.  India's 
productive  capacity  changes  but  very  little  from  year  to  year,  and  she  is  there- 
for* unable  to  buy  goods  exceeding  a  certain  value  annually.  When  the  prices 
of  imported  goods  are  high  priced  the  volume  of  imports  declines  more  or  less 
me  proportion  as  prices  advance.  Manchester,  for  example,  will  not 
be  able  to  resume  her  pieeegoods  trade  with  India  on  a  pre-war  scale  until 
prices  pf  raw  cotton  arc  very  considerably  reduced.  As  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned, prices  must  approximate  their  pre-war  levels  before  the  volume  of 
incoming  trade  reaches  the  pre-war  scale. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPORTS 

The  leading  feature  of  Bombay's  export  trade  is  the  large  percentage 
which  goes  to  Japan.  Bombay  is  not  only  the  Manchester  of  India,  but  she 
also  c  <  ntrols  the  export  trade  of  the  country  in  raw  cotton.  The  total  value  of 
Bombay's  export  trade  in  1922-23  was  102  crores,  and  nearly  60  per  cent  of  this 
total  represented  the  value  of  cotton  shipped.  Japan  took  over  half  of  all  the 
Indian  cotton  exported  last  year.  The  percentage  of  Bombay's  total  exports 
shipped  to  Japan  rose  from  23-V  per  cent  in  1913-14  to  32J  per  cent  in  1922-23. 
r  Tinted  Kingdom's  share  of  Bombay's  exports  showed  a  slight  increase 
from  12  32  per  cent  in  1913-14  to  13  71  per  cent  in  1922-23.  China's  share 
increased  from  6  per  cent  to  8-J  per  cent,  her  takings  being  mostly  of  cotton. 
On  the  other  hand,  Continental  Europe's  share  of  Bombay's  export  trade 
decreased  from  35-27  per  cent  in  1913-14  to  21-40  per  cent  in  1922-23.  While 
Bombay  has  a  good  market  in  China  and  Japan  for  most  of  her  surplus  raw 
cotton,  the  decline  as  compared  with  pre-war  of  the  market  in  Continental 
Europe  for  her  exportable  surplus  of  hides,  linseed,  sesamum,  groundnuts,  rape 
and  castor  seed  has  been  seriously  felt.   A  satisfactory  feature  in  the  situation, 

•  er.  is  that  Europe's  takings  of  these  commodities  in  1922-23  showed  a 
marked  increase  over  1921-22  both  as  regards  volume  and  value. 

INCREASING  RE-EXPORT  TRADE 

Bombay  is  the  leading  entrepot  in  the  Middle  East  for  foreign  merchandise 
in  transit,  particularly  for  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and  East  Africa.  This 
trade  has  more  than  trebled  from  a  value  of  3-j  crores  in  1913-14  to  11  crores  in 
1922-23.  Indigenous  materials  from  these  territories  are  collected  at  Bombay 
for  shipment  abroad  and  manufactured  goods  are  distributed  through  Bombay 
to  them. 

"  REPRESENTATION  IN  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MARKETS  " 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  entitled  Representa- 
tion in  British  and  Foreign  Markets,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  reports 
reprinted  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  is  now  in  the  press  and 
will  shortly  be  published.  Nearly  all  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  field  have 
contributed  to  this  series,  which  is  written  solely  from  the  Canadian  point  of 
view,  and  the  chapters  of  which,  each  dealing  with  a  separate  country,  detail 
the  procedure  that  should  be  adopted  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  desire  to  seek  representation  for  their  products  in  foreign  fields. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet  is  25  cents,  but  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  (on 
request)  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  As  the 
edition  is  strictly  limited,  very  early  application  for  copies  should  be  made  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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RESUMPTION  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENT  IN  WHEAT  FROM  INDIA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Calcutta,  September  12,  1923. — A  feature  of  recent  trade  returns  has  been 
the  proof  they  afford  of  the  resumption  of  wheat  export  from  India  on  a  con- 
siderable scale.  During  the  month  of  July,  1923,  a  total  of  142,041  tons  of  wheat 
were  exported  as  compared  with  only  143  tons  in  the  same  month  of  1922  and 
23,968  tons  in  July,  1921.  For  the  four  months  April  1  to  July  31,  1923,  total 
wheat  exported  is  shown  as  497,049  tons  as  compared  with  a  total  of  only  922 
tons  for  the  same  period  in  1922,  and  70,150  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1921. 
Not  since  1917-18  have  the  figures  indicated  such  a  volume  of  export.  The  prin- 
cipal importing  countries  shown  are  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Arabia,  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  but  in  addition  there  is  a 
great  export  to  "  other  countries,"  which  is  largely  accounted  for  by  shipments 
to  Egypt. 

An  analysis  of  the  share  of  the  various  provinces  in  this  export  shows,  as  is 
natural,  that  the  movement  is  centred  in  the  port  of  Karachi,  from  which  a  large 
bulk  of  the  total  shipments  are  made.  Manifests  completed  at  the  customs  house 
of  Karachi  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August  showed  that  nine  ships  had 
cleared  with  cargoes  of  wheat  totalling  541,405  cwt.  Of  this  total  5,840  cwt. 
were  destined  for  Trieste,  48,000  cwt.  for  Liverpool,  20,000  cwt.  for  Birkenhead, 
7)  .000  cwt.  for  London,  24  cwt.  for  Bombay,  4.500  cwt.  for  Antwerp,  and  no  less 
than  359,500  cwt.  were  manifested  in  three  ships  loading  for  "  Port  Said  for 
orders." 

some  exports  of  wheat  flour 

In  exports  of  wheat  flour  there  has  been  no  appreciable  increase  over  the 
figures  shown  for  last  year,  which  were  about  one-half  of  those  shown  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1921.  The  total  of  wheat  flour  exported  from  India 
during  July  was  4,339  tons,  as  compared  with  2,766  tons  during  July,  1922,  and 
7,784  tons  during  July,  1921.  The  totals  for  the  four  months  April  1  to  July  31 
in  1923,  1922,  and  1921,  are  15,737  tons,  15,563  tons,  and  32,887  tons  respectively. 
A  good  deal  of  this  flour  finds  its  way  to  Arabia ;  some  is  shipped  to  Ceylon,  and 
Aden,  Persia,  Straits  Settlements,  Kenya  Colony,  Mauritius  and  Dependencies, 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  are  all  shown  as  markets.  During 
May  of  this  year  119  tons  of  wheat  flour  went  from  India  to  England,  but  this 
was  exceptional. 

MONTHLY  REPORT  AVAILABLE  FOR  CANADIAN  INTERESTS 

In  order  that  Canadian  interests  may  be  kept  fully  informed  in  regard  to 
this  export  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  India,  this  office  is  now  preparing  each 
month  a  detailed  report  containing  statistics,  market  quotations,  and  other  infor- 
mation calculated  to  be  of  value.  Copies  of  this  report  are  already  being  mailed 
tc  a  number  of  associations  in  Canada,  and  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  at  Ottawa,  but  there  will  be  added  to  the  mailing  list  for  copies  sent 
direct  from  Calcutta  the  names  of  any  other  Canadian  organizations  which  may 
be  interested. 
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NOU  S   ON   THE   PAPER   TRADE   OF  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

[This  is  the  second  of  a  scries  of  reports  dealing  with  marketing  conditions 
in  Jura,  and  has  been  prepared  as  the  residt  oj  a  special  tour  of  investigation 
in  that  island.    The  first,  on  Automot ires,  teas  published  in  the  last  issue.  These 
I     \fter  being  published  in  serial  form,  will  later  be  issued  in  a  pamphlet, 
rill  include  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  relating  to  the  Netherlands  East 
■  v  not  published  in  the  Journal.  Prices  quoted  in  the  report  are  those  pre- 
vailing   in  July,  19-23.     For  the  purpose  of  conversion,  roughly  speaking,  2% 
guilders  equals  SI  Canadian.} 

would  seem  to  be  a  Pair  market  for  various  kinds  of  paper  in  Java. 
That  m  the  Outer  Possessions  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  much  smaller. 

Mc  thai  Canada's  direct  exports  to  this  area  are  practicaly  negli- 
gible; the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Germany. 


SIZES  of  paper 

ims  are  always  f)()0  sheets,  not  480,  except  in  the  case  of  foolscap,  unless 
stated.    The  following  are  a  few  of  the  commoner  standard  measure- 
ments:— 


34i  by  43  cm. 


1  )uhl>t>l-Sehrij  f  papier 

Mediaan  

Dubbel-Mcdiaan. .  .. 

Rojaal  

Dubbel-Rojaal  ..  .. 
Imperial  Pakpapier 


50 
100 


by  44 
by  56 
by  56 
by  65 
by  65 
by  75 


Dubbel    Imperial    Pakpapier    . .  112  by  75  cm. 

Post   44  by  56 

Dubbel  Post   88  by  56 

Mediaan-Post   47  by  56 

Dubbel   Mediaan-Post   94  by  56 

Groot-Post   46  by  59 

Dubbel  Groot-Post   29  by  59 


!      most  used  of  all  these  sizes  is  probably  the  Dubbel-Schrijf  papier.    It  is 
more  in  demand  than  its  half  size,  Groot-Post,  and  Dubbell  Mediaan  is  more 
used  than  Mediaan.    Imperiaal  Pakpapier  is  understood  to  be  in  very  little 
The  weights  for  Dubbel-Schrijf  papier  run  8,  10,  12,  40  kg.,  etc.,  per  ream. 
Other  common  sizes  include: — 


Vier  Dubbel  Schrijf papier 
Dubbel  Klein  Mediaan. . 
Dubbel  Groot  Mediaan  . . 


80  by  69  cm.  (24  and  28  kg.  per  ream) 
80  by  55  cm.  (20,  24  and  28  kg.  per  realm) 
94  by  64  cm.  (20  and  24  kg.  per  ream) 


The  last-named  paper  is  in  great  use  for  writing  paper,  account  books,  and 
so  on;  Dubbel  Klein  Mediaan  to  a  lesser  extent. 


BOND  AND  WRITING  PAPER 

Imports  of  notepaper  were  valued  (in  1,000  guilders)  for  the  last  three 

years  for  which  statistics  are  available,  as  follows: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and  Madura   3,340  2,394  692 

Outer  Districts   326  367  137 

Holland  was  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  1922.  Imports  from  other 
countries,  except  Germany,  decreased.  Swedish  notepaper  dropped  in  price  from 
0  ' '  I  gld.  per  kg.  at  the  commencement  of  1922,  to  0-40  gld.  in  September.  It 
rose  again  in  December  to  0-60  gld.  Japanese  notepaper  remained  all  the  year 
0.55  gld.  In  ledger  paper  the  demand  for  superfine  quality  is  said  to 
be  limited  to  the  Java  Bank;  other  Dutch  banks  use  a  lower  grade.  The 
British  banks,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  their  supplies,  import  from  England. 

Great  Britain's  share  of  the  writing  paper  imports,  which  total  692,388  glds. 
for  last  year,  was  only  37,581  glds.  and  even  of  this  amount,  as  Scandinavia  is 
such  a  strong  factor  in  the  European  paper  market,  it  is  very  possible  that  part 
credited  to  England  originated  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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Book  papers  are  required  down  to  8  kg.  per  ream,  with  a  size  40  by  55  cm. 
A  large  quantity  of  coloured  papers — pink,  green,  blue,  etc. — in  writing  paper 
sizes  is  used  for  printing  cinema  programmes,  notices  of  sales,  fetes,  etc.,  and  a 
fair  business  is  done  in  the  cheaper  grades. 

The  general  weights  of  the  folio  in  demand  are  either  5j  kg.  or  7|  kg.  per 
ream  of  480  sheets.  The  demand  is  said  to  be  more  for  lined  foolscap  than  for 
plain.  One  importer  stated  that  he  sold  ten  cases  of  lined  to  three  of  unlined. 
The  Chinese  make  much  use  of  the  lined  foolscap  for  making  up  their  own  account 
books.  In  proof  of  this,  another  importer  stated  that  it  was  difficult  to  sell 
ready-made  ledgers. 

NEWSPRINT 

The  importations  in  thousand  guilder  units  of  white  newsprint,  for  the  last 
three  years,  run  as  follows: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and  Madura   2.405  927  366 

.     Outer  Districts   157  116  20 

The  United  States  and  Japan  suffered  most  through  the  great  fall  in 
imports.  United  States  exports  (which  not  improbably  were  of  Canadian 
origin)  have  fallen  off  altogether,  and  Japan  has  ceased  to  be  of  importance. 
Last  year,  only  the  imports  from  Germany  and  Norway  went  up.  At  the 
commencement  of  1922,  Swedish  newsprint  was  quoted  at  0-25  gld.  per  kg.  By 
October,  it  had  reached  0-37  gld.  and  closed  the  year  at  0-33  gld. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  well  off  for  newspapers.  Three  in  Batavia 
and  Sourabaya  are  excellent,  and  with  good  Continental  despatch  services.  The 
largest  daily  paper  group  include  among  others  the  Nieuws  can  den  Dag  and 
Java  Bode,  both  of  Batavia;  the  Soerabaiasch  Handelsblad;  the  Locomotief  of 
Semarang;  and  the  Sumatra  Post  of  Medan.  There  is  also  a  group  of  Chinese 
papers.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies  (and  Java  in  particular)  has  the  most 
abundant  press  service  in  the  Middle  East  and  therefore  the  demand  for  news- 
print in  this  area  is  largest  here. 

The  demand  is  for  newsprint  in  bales,  not  in  rolls.  In  Batavia,  for  example, 
there  is  only  one  newspaper,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  that  requires  rolls. 
These  weigh  300  kg.,  are  4,000  metres  long,  and  have  a  width  of  129  cm.  The 
baled  newsprint  is  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  rolls  and  is  packed  500 
sheets  to  the  ream.  It  may  be  either  63  by  94  cm.  weighing  14  kg.  per  ream 
or  55  by  75  cm.  weighing  10  kg.  per  ream,  or  the  "  Dubbel  "  of  that  size.  To 
enter  this  market,  Canadian  exporters  must  send  samples  and  keep  the  importers 
regularly  posted  on  c.i.f.  prices.  The  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Singapore 
in  the  Straits  Settlements  can  furnish  lists  of  importers. 

Considering  Canada's  position  as  a  manufacturer  of  paper,  it  would  appear 
as  though  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  share  of  this  trade,  if  it 
is  needed.  Although  the  newspapers  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  do  not 
use  in  the  aggregate  an  enormous  amount  of  newsprint,  there  is  a  chance  of 
developing  a  nice  little  trade.  Some  papers  use  1,000  reams  a  year,  while 
others  rise  to  20,000. 

KRAFT  PAPER 

The  natives  use  over-issued  newspapers  for  wrapping  purposes,  as  the 
Oriental  does  all  over  the  East.  But  in  Java  there  is  also  a  small  demand  for 
kraft  and  other  genuine  wrapping  papers.  Here,  as  in  every  other  line  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  it  is  a  question  of  price.  The  importations  of  wrap- 
ping and  other  paper  are  not  separately  listed  in  the  official  returns.  But,  from 
the  number  of  inquiries  received  for  prices  in  Java,  it  is  suggested  that  that 
island  uses  more  kraft  and  other  genuine  wrapping  paper  than  the  British 
Crown  Colonies  in  the  Middle  East,  where  the  demand  is  next  to  nothing. 
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Outside  ot  a  few  big  departmental  stores,  the  retail  stores  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula are  all  Chinese;  but  m  Java  one  is  forcibly  impressed  by  the  number  of 
small  European  store-keepers,  who  serve  (lie  customer  themselves,  and  kraft 
and  other  wrapping  are  in  use  for  the  packages. 

The  usual  packing  paper  sizes  arc:  62  by  77  cm.;  72  by  125  cm.;  and 
62  cm.     The  u Dubbel "  of  (he   latter  in  good  quality  is  much  in  use; 
<\7v  70  by  100  very  little.    Colours  are  light  and  dark  brown.    Fibre  Pak-papier 
82  i\v  77  cm,  runs  25  and  30  kg,  per  ream. 

\  white  wrapping  paper  for  packing  tea  is  sold.  It  comes  from  England 
si  •  27  52  Inches;  weight  per  ream  of  96  sheets  is  7^  pounds.  An 
approximate  c.i.f.  price  Batavia  at  the  time  of  writing  is  1-70  glds.  per  package. 
The  96  sheets  arc  folded  double  and  wrapped  in  blue  locking  wrappers.  Sixty 
pa  kagi  -  are  made  up  into  a  bale,  which  is  burlappcd,  strengthened  with  side 
boards  and  ringed  with  iron  hoops. 

OTHER  PAPERS 

Blotting  Paper.  This  is  often  imported  from  England  as  the  inch  sizes 
prove.  Roth  white  and  coloured  are  u^ed.  The  size  is  19  by  24  inches  and 
weights  ani:  SO  and  100  pounds  per  ream.  A  competitive  c.i.f.  price  Batavia 
at  time  of  writing  is  $12  per  100  pounds. 

Briefkaartcarten. — Board  for  post  cards  in  blue,  pink  and  green  is  in  use. 
It  comes  47  by  57  cm.  and  weighs  30  kg.  per  ream. 

board. — There  is  only  a  small  demand  for  pasteboard.    A  few  cartons 
are  made  up  for  the  local  soap  factories  for  packing  soap  tablets,  in  a  small  way. 

Millboard. — The  bulk  of  this  is  probably  from  Holland.  At  the  time  of 
writing  a  competitive  price  was  suggested  at  50  glds.  per  250  kg. 

bon  Paper. — This  is  used  in  violet,  blue  and  black.  As  far  as  the 
writer  could  discover,  it  is  coming  from  Europe  at  very  low  prices.  Germany 
is  sending  in  some  very  cheap  carbon  paper. 

Writing  Pads. — These  are  sold  in  the  retail  stores,  either  ruled  or  unruled, 
bu1  pn  U  rably  the  former,  at  0-75  gld.,  1  gld.  and  1-25  glds.  per  100  sheets. 

Marketing  Paper. — Most  of  the  large  Dutch  manufacturers  and  others  from 
Europe  are  represented  by  agents,  who  carry  stocks  such  as  Papiergroothandeis. 
Thi  Government  orders  where  it  desires.  For  Canadian  firms  to  enter  the 
market,  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  (1)  to  establish  whether  Canadian  prices 
can  compete;  (2)  if  so,  to  enter  into  relation  with  one  of  the  importers  by  a 
trial  order;  (3)  if  trade  develops,  to  carry  stock  with  this  importer  as  an  agent. 
Samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  must  always  be  sent. 

LOCAL  MANUFACTURE 

A  paper  mill  at  Padalarang  opened  at  the  end  of  1922.  It  is  expected  to 
have  a  complete  electrolyte  installation,  half  manufacture  and  paper  mill.  It  is 
manufacturing  good  qualities  of  writing  and  book  paper.  The  Government  will 
probably  help  this  infant  domestic  industry  with  orders.  This  is  really  a  branch 
of  a  Dutch  house,  and  apparently  the  domestic-made  paper  is  somewhat  dearer 
than  that  imported  from  the  parent  house  in  Holland.  The  native-made  paper 
industry  near  Garoet  is  negligible. 

PACKING  FOR  PAPER 

Paper  should  be  packed  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  with  care,  owing 
to  the  rough  handling  it  may  receive,  particularly  in  the  Outer  Districts.  For 
expensive  papers  like  writing,  etc.,  packing  in  tins,  though  expensive,  is  recom- 
mended. If  this  is  too  dear  and  prevents  competition,  the  method  of  packing 
other  bulk  papers  should  be  adopted.    Packages  are  made  up  in  waterproof 
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paper.  A  description  of  some  bale  packing  has  already  been  given.  It  is  not 
necessary,  as  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  to  put  grease  slips  between  the  envelope 
and  its  gummed  flap.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  great  care  be  taken  not  to  pack 
envelopes  tightly  in  their  cartons. 

GENERAL  NOTE 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  country  of  origin  in  the  watermark.  Water- 
marks, however,  can  be  protected  by  registering  them.  This  will  be  dealt  with 
later  in  these  reports  in  the  section  on  registering  trade  marks  and  "  tchaps." 

In  considering  this  market,  note  should  be  made  of  the  gaily  coloured  papers 
in  use  by  the  natives  and  also  as  programmes,  etc.  The  Europeans  are  fond  of 
using  the  coloured  envelope  so  typical  of  European  correspondence.  There  are 
numerous  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  printing  plants  in  which  every  kind  of  work 
can  be  handled.  There  are  one  or  two  magazines  like  Inter-Ocean  which  use  art 
paper  for  fine  cuts,  and  there  are  other  illustrated  papers. 

OVER-ISSUED  NEWSPAPERS 

As  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East,  there  is  really  a  large  demand  for  over- 
issued newspapers  for  wrapping  purposes  for  the  native  trade  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  This  is  not  a  trade,  as  it  is  often  described,  in  "  old  "  newspapers. 
It  is  a  trade  in  selling  clean,  over-issued  newspapers.  The  largest  and  oldest 
import  houses  are  keenly  interested  in  this  line.  The  United  States  is  doing  an 
enormous  and  increasing  business;  England  last  year  sent  over  313,143  kg. 

The  imports  of  this  article  for  the  last  three  years  available,  in  units  of 
1,000  kg.,  were  as  follows: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and   Madura   10.603  1,387  9,459 

Outer  Districts   2,211  1,222  1,887 

The  increase  last  year  was  largely  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  enormous  increase 
of  imports  from  the  United  States.  The  price  for  over-issued  newspapers  at  the 
commencement  of  1922,  which  was  about  10.50  glds.  per  pikul,  fell  to  8.50  glds. 
in  June,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  having  reached  9  glds.  in  October, 
finished  at  8.75  glds.  The  maximum  price  was  therefore  in  Canadian  currency 
$2.60  per  136  pounds. 

For  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  this  trade  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that 
these  newspapers  should  measure  at  least  45  by  55  cm.  (approximately  1  foot 
5J  inches  by  1  foot  9^  inches).  There  should  be  no  enclosures  such  as  catalogues, 
price  lists,  leaflets,  magazines,  etc.,  as  the  bales  will  be  refused.  Further,  there 
should  be  no  coloured  sheets,  like  pink  and  green  newspapers.  This  line  should 
be  packed  in  bales  of  180  kg.  (3  cwt.  2  qurs.)  wrapped  in  gunny  cloth  and 
hooped  with  red  iron  bands. 

SUNDRIES 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  demand  for  brightly  coloured  paper  for  cinema 
programmes,  etc.,  is  large.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  toilet  paper.  In  the 
trains,  public  service  towels  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  use.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  name  of  a  Canadian  firm,  with  a  branch  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  metal  containers,  which  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Filtering  paper  is  in  request  by  the  oil  companies,  and  there  is  a  small  demand 
for  grease-proof  paper  for  packing  meat.  The  great  feature  of  this  paper 
market  is  that  the  Dutch  house  does  not  mind  where  it  makes  its  purchases, 
except  that  this  source  of  supply  must  be  the  cheapest  available.  The  high- 
priced  article  has  no  chance.  The  writer  was  shown  prices  openly,  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  and  the  only  hope  expressed  was  that  Canadian  prices  would 
be  cheaper,  and  then  interest  would  be  shown. 
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PROGRESS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Subjoined  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Wilgress,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  in  Russia.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series, 
inis  published  iti  No.  1027;  and  the  second,  on  Finance,  in  the  last  number 

(joes).] 

Agriculture 

revival  of  agriculture  may  be  regarded  as  the  surest  indication  of  the 
economic  restoration  of  Russia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Russian  agriculture  is 
slowly  recovering  from  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution  and  famine.  On 
r  hand,  the  total  agricultural  production  is  still  only  a  little  more  than 
half  that  of  before  the  war.  In  1913  the  total  agricultural  production  in  Russia 
amounted  to  approximately  4,450,000,000  pouds  (79,500,000  tons)  in  terms  of 
rye.  Last  year's  total  production  may  be  placed  at  2,305,000,000  pouds 
I  H ,490,000  tons),  although  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  different  esti- 
mates. This  year  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cultivated  area  of  about 
18  per  cent,  but  owing  to  less  favourable  crop  results  it  is  doubtful  if  the  total 
yield  of  the  harvest  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year. 

increase  of  cultivated  area 

Tl  i  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  present  agricultural  situation  in  Russia 
is  the  increased  area  of  land  under  cultivation.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  area  -own  with  winter  and  spring  grain,  potatoes,  flax  and  oil  seeds  for 
the  years  1913.  1916,  and  1920  to  1923  inclusive:  — 

Dessiatines 
O  Dessiatine  —  2.7  acres). 


1913   36,432,000 

1916   79,167,000 

1920   62  307,000 

1921  :   54,749,000 

1922   49,476,000 

1923   59,366,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  cultivated  area  is  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war,  but  that  it  represents  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  over  the  area  sown  in 
1922.  The  Soviet  Government  hopes  to  bring  the  sown  area  for  next  year's 
harvest  up  to  nearly  the  1916  standard. 

The  progressive  decline  in  the  cultivated  area  during  the  period  1916  to 
1922  may  be  attributed  to  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution.  (1)  The  short- 
age of  industrial  products  made  it  impossible  for  the  peasant  to  exchange  his 
surplus  grain  for  the  manufactured  articles  which  he  required;  Hence  there 
was  little  inducement  for  the  peasant  to  produce  grain  beyond  personal  require- 
'  otSj  since  this  would  only  add  to  his  stock  of  continually  depreciating  paper 
money,  which  could  not  be  exchanged  for  manufactured  goods.  (2)  The  system 
of  forcible  requisitions  of  surplus  grain  from  the  peasants  at  fixed  prices,  which 
s  instituted  by  the  Soviet  Government,  also  deprived  the  peasantry  of  any 
inducement  to  produce  a  large  surplus.  (3)  The  famine  of  1921  had  a  serious 
ffi  t  on  Russian  agriculture,  and  shortage  of  seed  grain  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  decrease  in  the  sown  area  in  1922. 

The  chief  recovery  in  the  cultivated  area  this  year  has  been  in  Middle 
and  Lower  Volga  regions,  which  were  especially  affected  by  the  famine  of  1921. 
This  recovery  is  especially  marked  in  regard  to  winter  grain.  On  the  whole 
there  has  been  an  increase  throughout  Russia  in  the  proportion  of  cultivated 
area  sown  under  winter  grain,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  authori- 
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ties  to  induce  the  peasants  to  sow  as  large  an  area  as  possible  in  the  autumn. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas  sown  under  spring  and  winter  grains  in 
the  years  1916,  1922,  and  1923:— 

1916                    1922  1923  Percentage 

Dessiatines.          Dessiatines.  Dessiatines.        of  1916. 

Winter  grain                                             26,289,500             19,179,900  22,151,400  84.3 

Spring  grain                                             54,134,100             30,295,900  37,214,500  68.7 

FOOD  TAX  IN  KIND 

On  the  introduction  of  the  "  New  Economic  Policy  "  in  1921,  the  Soviet 
Government  substituted  the  "  Food  Tax  or  Prodnalog "  for  the  system  of 
forcible  requisitions.  The  food  tax  was  calculated  to  be  a  15  per  cent  levy  on 
th6  yield  of  the  crops.  It  was  based  on  the  amount  of  cultivable  land  held  by 
each  person,  land  lying  fallow  being  included  in  the  calculation.  Allowance 
was  then  made  for  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family,  quantity  of  live  stock 
and  the  yield  per  dessiatine  in  the  particular  district  concerned  for  the  year 
in  question. 

Although  the  introduction  of  the  food  tax  was  greatly  welcomed  by  the 
peasantry,  they  still  found  the  burden  of  taxation  very  irksome,  especially 
owing  to  the  number  of  other  State  and  local  taxes  for  which  they  were  liable. 
The  full  burden  of  local  taxes  was  felt  by  the  peasantry  in  1922,  when  State 
assistance  was  withdrawn  from  the  budgets  of  the  local  Soviets.  Moreover,  the 
food  tax  being  payable  in  eighteen  products,  its  collection  was  complicated  and 
often  resulted  in  arbitrary  measures.  In  1922  the  tax  was  made  payable  in  six 
products,  expressed  in  coefficients  of  rye. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  these  abuses  and  to  placate  what  are  known  as 
the  "  middle  peasants,"  the  Soviet  Government  in  May  of  this  year  converted 
the  food  tax  into  the  single  agricultural  tax.  It  was  laid  down  that  no  other 
taxes  were  to  be  levied  on  the  peasantry  by  any  authority  except  the  volost 
(canton)  executive  committees  and  the  village  Soviets.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  part  payment  of  the  tax  could  be  made  in  money.  The  proportion 
payable  in  money  depends  upon  the  district,  being  greater  in  the  consuming 
areas  of  Russia  and  in  districts  where  transport  is  difficult.  In  the  districts 
which  produce  a  large  surplus  the  tax  will  still  be  payable  in  kind.  The 
administration  of  tax  now  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Finance,  instead  of  the  Commissariat  of  Food. 

In  1922  the  food  tax  yielded  375,940,000  pouds  in  coefficients  of  rye,  which 
was  double  the  quantity  collected  in  1921.  The  whole  amount  had  practically 
been  collected  by  December,  so  that  the  administration  of  the  tax  is  now  effi- 
cient. In  addition  to  grain,  the  above  amount  collected  through  the  food  tax 
includes  5,000,000  pouds  of  meat,  16,300,000  pouds  of  oil  seeds,  10,700,000 
pouds  of  potatoes,  and  7,700,000  pouds  of  hay. 

PRESENT  POSITION  OF  PEASANTRY 

The  institution  of  taxation  on  a  regular  basis  has  given  the  peasant  an 
inducement  to  grow  more  grain.  It  is  also  possible  now  for  the  peasants  to 
exchange  the  realization  of  their  surplus  crops  for  implements,  clothing,  and 
other  manufactured  articles  which  they  require.  The  drastic  effects  of  the 
famine  of  1921  have  been  overcome,  so  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  seed  grain  is 
available.  The  necessary  conditions  are  therefore  established  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  sown  to  crops.  Under  these  circumstances  the  revival  of  Rus- 
sian agriculture  is  possible. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  peasants'  position  at  the  present  time  arises  from 
the  low  prices  of  agricultural  products  as  compared  with  the  prices  for  the 
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industrial  products  which  they  require.  This  has  lowered  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  peasantry  to  Buoh  an  extent  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  buy 
the  articles  which  they  formerly  used.  The  burden  of  taxation  for  the  peasantry, 
even  with  the  institution  of  the  single  agricultural  tax,  is  over  four  times  greater 
than  before  the  war.  They  are  thus  forced  to  give  up  the  use  of  tea  and  sugar. 
The  wooden  plough  is  being  again  utilized  by  peasants  who  had  adopted  the 
U86  ei'  iron  ploughs.  In  many  cases  the  peasants  are  making  their  own  imple- 
ment <  and  are  spinning  and  weaving  cloth  for  their  own  use  to  a  greater  degree 
than  Formerly.    Karthenware  mugs  are  taking  the  place  of  enamelled  ones. 

1;  is  estimated  that  the  average  purchasing  power  of  the  peasants  is  now 
about  o.oO  geld  roubles  per  head  as  compared  with  about  21  roubles  before  the 
war.  Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  expenditure  of  the  peasantry  is  devoted 
to  persona]  requirements  and  only  one-fifth  to  the  requirements  of  the  farm. 
The  expenditure  on  agricultural  machinery  amounts  now  to  only  about  15 
copecks  gold  per  head  of  rural  population,  as  compared  with  1.50  roubles  before 
the  war. 

LOW  PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

The  principal  problem  confronting  the  Government  is  to  raise  the  pur- 
Qg  power  of  the  peasantry  by  increasing  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  motives  inducing  the  Government  to  encourage 
of  grain.  The  prices  of  agricultural  products  were  high  in  the  famine 
\  r  i  L921,  lmt  with  the  good  crop  of  last  year  there  has  been  a  steady  fall 
in  the  relative  prices  of  agricultural  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  industrial 
products.  The  following  table  giving  the  index  number  of  the  two  groups  of 
commi  dities  for  each  month  from  August  1,  1922,  to  July  1,  1923,  will  indicate 
this  tendency: — 

Index  Number  Index  Number 
for  Agricultural  for  Agricultural 


Products. 

Products. 

August  1922  

  116 

85 

  103 

96 

  95 

105 

  89 

113 

  87 

117 

  82 

124 

  78 

131 

  76 

134 

  72 

143 

May  ;f  fl£ 

  67 

153 

154 

July  

  70 

145 

The  low  prices  of  agricultural  products  affect  the  whole  basis  of  Russian 
economic  life.  There  is  a  limited  outlet  for  the  production  of  the  State  indus- 
trial trusts,  -ince  the  peasants  are  unable  to  purchase  the  goods- manufactured 
by  these  trusts.  The  warehouses  of  the  State  organization  for  distributing 
agricultural  machinery  are  full  of  machines  and  implements  for  which  there 
is  no  market.  The  position  is  therefore  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  in  1921  when 
the  normal  relations  between  town  and  country  were  upset,  because  the  towns 
unable  to  obtain  the  food  required  owing  to  the  absence  of  manufactured 
goods  to  exchange  for  food  products. 

FOOD  REQUIREMENTS 

On  *  is  of  10  pouds  per  head  of  urban  population  and  15  pouds  per 

head  of  rural  population,  inclusive  of  fodder,  the  food  requirements  of  Russia 
are  estimated  to  be  approximately  1,850  million  pouds.  Seed  requirements  are 
480  million  pouds  for  60,000,000  dessiatines  at  8  pouds  per  dessiatine,  although 
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for  seed  sown  broadcast  10  pouds  per  dessiatine  are  normally  required.  This 
makes  a  total  of  2,330  million  pouds,  which  is  approximately  equal  to  last  year's 
harvest  if  the  estimate  accepted  above  is  correct.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
last  year's  harvest  provided  sufficient  food  for  the  needs  of  the  population  well 
into  the  summer  and  permitted  the  small  export  of  35  million  pouds.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  of  last  year's  crop. 

An  increase  in  the  cultivable  area  will  require  additional  seed.  Reviving 
prosperity  may  result  in  more  food  being  consumed.  All  classes  in  Russia  are 
now  living  on  a  standard  below  that  of  before  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  that 
any  increase  in  the  consumption  of  food  per  head  will  be  gradual,  since  no 
class  of  the  population  can  be  said  to  be  underfed  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
therefore  seen  from  the  above  review  of  food  requirements  that  any  total  pro- 
duction of  grain  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year  should  be  available  for  export, 

PROSPECTS  FOR  GRAIN  EXPORTS 

Taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  the  area  sown  this  year,  the 
Soviet  Government  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  that  there  would 
be  a  substantial  surplus  of  grain  available  for  export.  At  first  from  200  to  300 
million  pouds  were  spoken  of  as  being  probably  available,  but  in  view  of  the 
harvest  being  less  favourable  than  anticipated  this  estimate  is  not  likely  to  be 
realized.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  material  equipment,  such  as  sacks,  railway 
cars  suitable  for  the  transport  of  grain  in  bulk,  elevators,  warehouses,  general 
port  facilities,  etc.,  which  would  make  the  export  of  so  large  a  quantity  very 
difficult.  Thus  the  nine  leading  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  are  said  to  be  only  able 
to  handle  270.000  tons  of  grain  a  month.  Every  effort  is,  however,  being  made 
to  overcome  these  obstacles  and  to  organize  the  grain  export  on  a  solid  basis.  It 
would  seem  possible  that  a  total  export  from  this  year's  harvest  of  about 
100,000,000  pouds  or  1,800,000  tons  may  be  realized. 

The  plans  originally  drawn  up  by  the  Soviet  Government  provided  for  half 
the  export  being  comprised  of  wheat  and  the  remainder  chiefly  of  rye  and  barley. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  grain  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  yield  of  the  single 
agricultural  tax.  The  State  grain  collection  organization  "  Khlebprodukt,"  the 
State  Bank  and  the  co-operative  societies,  "  Centrosoyuz  "  and  "  Selskosoyuz/' 
were  to  participate  in  the  grain  export,  for  the  purpose  of  which  a  syndicate, 
known  as  "  Exportkhleb,"  has  been  formed.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  export 
is  to  be  through  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea — Novorossiisk,  Rostov,  Odessa, 
Kherson,  and  Nicolaieff.  One-third  is  to  be  exported  through  Baltic  ports: 
Petrograd  as  long  as  the  port  is  open,  and  Windau  and  other  Baltic  ports 
during  the  winter.  Warehouses  have  been  purchased  in  Windau  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  grain  export.  A  large  part  of  the  wheat  is  to  be  sold  to  Italy,  while 
Germany,  Finland.  Sweden,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  Mediterranean 
countries  are  to  take  the  remainder  of  the  grain  exported.  A  contract  has 
already  been  concluded  for  supplying  Germany  with  330,000  tons  of  grain  from 
the  1923  harvest.  In  Great  Britain  the  grain  is  to  be  handled  through  brokers, 
but  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  through  trade  or  co-operative  organizations. 
A  special  office  has  been  set  up  in  Hamburg  for  the  grain  trade. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  whereby  the  State  Bank,  the  All-Russian 
Co-operative  Bank,  and  the  Ukrainian  Co-operative  Bank  will  finance  the 
grain  export,  but  it  is  feared  the  resources  of  the  banks  will  be  strained  in  the 
effort,  In  some  cases  50  per  cent  of  the  price  will  be  advanced  to  the  peasants 
before  the  grain  is  threshed  and  the  balance  on  receipt.  It  is  intended  to  pay 
great  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  grain  exported.  A  State  Grain  Inspectorate 
has  been  established  and  winnowing  machines  have  been  purchased  in  England 
to  be  used  for  sorting  export  grain.   Next  season  it  is  hoped  to  establish  grades 
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for  Russian  grain  and  sort  the  export  grain  accordingly.  The  Government  are 
:  s  devoting  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system 
of  grain  elevators  on  the  North  American  plan. 

GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

The  repair  ami  construction  of  grain  elevators  offers  an  opportunity  for 
Canadian  participation  in  the  reconstruction  of  Russia,  so  that  some  details 
regarding  the  plans  of  the  Government  may  be  of  interest.  The  construction  of 
elevators  was  commenced  in  Russia  a  few  years  before  the  war.  Terminal 
elevators  were  erected  at  the  ports  of  Novorossiisk,  Rostov,  Tuapse,  Odessa, 
\  la<  \  .  Kherson,  Theodosia,  Taganrog,  Mariupol,  and  Petrograd,  whiie 
interior  terminal  elevators  were  built  at  Moscow,  Samara,  Cheliabinsk, 
I  bsin,  and  Kharkov.  The  largest  elevators  have  a  capacity  of  835,000 
bushels.  Most  of  these  elevators  have  fallen  into  disrepair  and  many  will 
to  be  re-equipped.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  repair  exist- 
[i  vators  and  to  construct  new  ones  at  strategic  points.  Present  plans  call 
for  the  erection  of  thirty-four  new  elevators  in  the  North  Caucasus  and  the 
repair  of  the  eight  elevators  that  already  exist  in  this  area,  the  raising  of  the 
number  of  elevators  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  southeast  to  twenty-eight,  the 
re-equipment  of  the  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Samara,  and  Cheliabrinsk  elevators, 
and  the  construction  of  new  elevators  at  Rybinsk  and  other  points.  The  Com- 
1:  issariat  lor  Agriculture  has  prepared  this  draft  scheme,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
he  realized  for  several  years.  In  the  meantime  the  State  Bank,  the  co-operative 
societies  and  other  organizations  interested  in  the  grain  export  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  foreign  groups  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  elevators  in  time 
for  the  export  of  grain  from  next  season's  harvest.  The  basis  of  such  conces- 
is  the  formation  of  a  mixed  company,  the  foreign  group  supplying  the 
capital  required  to  purchase  the  necessary  equipment  from  abroad  and  the 
Russian  organization  contributing  that  part  of  the  capital  which  will  be  com- 
prised of  land,  etc.  Canadian  groups  interested  in  such  a  proposition  should 
iret  into  touch  with  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  in  London,  but  negotiations 
will  have  to  be  carried  on  in  Moscow  with  the  organization  concerned. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  HARVEST 

Conditions  in  the  early  summer  were  favourable  to  a  good  harvest,  but  as 
31  ason  developed  it  was  seen  that  the  crops  in  the  south  and  east  of  Russia 
would  suffer  from  insufficient  rain,  while  those  in  Central  and  Northwest 
Russia  from  excessive  moisture.  Hail  and  heavy  rains  in  midsummer  did  con- 
siderable harm  to  the  crops  in  the  Moscow  district,  while  a  storm  at  the  end 
of  July  damaged  405,000  acres  in  the  Ukraine.  The  continuance  of  cold,  damp 
weather  throughout  August  and  during  harvest  time  affected  the  crop  results 
throughout  Central  and  Northwest  Russia,  while  drought  will  be  responsible 
for  poor  crops  in  the  districts  of  Siberia,  the  Upper  and  Middle  Volga,  the 
Urals,  the  Kirghiz  Republic,  and  the  Crimea.  The  Ukraine  has  had  a  good 
harvest  and  will  be  the  only  part  of  Russia  with  a  crop  above  the  average.  In 
the  southeast  the  harvest,  has  been  below  the  average.  It  is  from  the  Ukraine 
and  the  southeast  that  the  greater  part  of  the  exportable  surplus  is  available. 
Siberia  will  probably  have  insufficient  grain  for  local  requirements,  while  relief 
will  have  to  be  sent  to  isolated  districts  in  the  Volga  region,  where  in  some  cases 
the  return  has  been  less  than  the  seed. 

Taking  Russia  as  a  whole,  the  total  crop  may  be  said  to  be  less  than 
average,  whereas  last  year  the  harvest  was  above  average.  On  August  1  the 
condition  of  the  crops  was  officially  reported  according  to  the  five  numeral 
system  in  force  in  Russia  to  be  equivalent  to  2-8,  whereas  last  year  the  coefficient 
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was  3  2,  three  being  the  figure  for  an  average  harvest.  Since  August  1  there  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  falling  off  in  the  condition  of  the  crops,  so  that  a  below 
average  crop  or  what  would  be  described  in  Canada  as  fair  to  medium  is  the 
harvest  result  for  this  year.  The  yield  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  Russia  will 
probably  be  less  than  10  bushels  (46  pouds  a  dessiatine),  ranging  from  about  14 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  Ukraine  to  4J  bushels  in  Siberia,  with  crop  failures  in 
isolated  districts. 

LAND  TENURE 

During  1922  the  Land  Code  was  drafted  by  the  Commissariat  for  Agricul- 
ture, and  was  finally  confirmed  in  October  by  the  All-Russian  Central  Execut- 
ing Committee.  The  Land  Code  confirms  the  peasants  in  possession  of  land 
seized  during  the  Revolution,  after  the  approval  of  the  local  soviet  congress 
has  been  granted.  Purchase,  sale  and  alienation  of  land  is  prohibited,  but  under 
certain  circumstances  land  may  be  leased  for  a  maximum  period  of  three  years. 
The  expression  land-ownership  is  avoided  in  the  Land  Code  in  favour  of  land 
usage  or  land  tenure.  Nearly  108  million  acres  have  been  acquired  by  the 
peasantry  as  a  result  of  the  Revolution,  but  this  amounts  to  less  than  an  acre 
per  head  of  rural  population.  It  is  estimated  that  97  per  cent  of  the  agricul- 
tural land  in  Soviet  Russia  is  now  utilized  by  the  peasantry.  The  Government, 
while  not  openly  favouring  individual  holdings,  appears  to  encourage  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  communal  system  of  land  cultivation. 

A  great  many  of  the  estates  of  former  landowners  are  still  intact  and  are 
being  managed  by  the  Commissariat  for  Agriculture  or  by  local  organs. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  estates  have  been  formed  into  a  State  syndicate,  known 
as  the  "  Gosselsyndicate,"  which  is  operated  on  the  same  lines  as  the  industrial 
trusts.  The  State  administration  of  the  landed  estates  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful, the  efficiency  of  management  depending  in  a  large  degree  on  the 
individual  in  charge  of  the  estate. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONCESSIONS 

The  Soviet  Government  has  disposed  of  a  number  of  landed  estates  to 
foreign  groups  on  a  concession  basis.  The  best  known  of  these  agricultural 
concessions  is  that  granted  to  the  German  firm  of  Krupp  in  the  Kuban  district 
of  Southeast  Russia.  The  estate  of  67,500  acres  is  being  equipped  with  up-to- 
date  machinery  and  appliances,  and  in  addition  to  exporting  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  estate,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  concessionaires  to  hire  out  the 
machines  under  capable  instructors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  object 
of  Krupps  in  taking  over  this  concession  was  to  provide  a  centre  for  the  intro- 
duction of  German  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  to  the  Russian 
market.  The  same  may  be  said  to  apply  to  the  firms  who  supplied  the  tractors 
and  machinery  for  the  Nansen  Agricultural  Concession.  The  Nansen  Mission, 
in  order  to  make  some  practical  contribution  to  the  reconstruction  of  Russian 
economic  life,  has  taken  over  two  estates  of  about  27,000  acres  each,  one  in 
the  Saratov  Government  and  the  other  in  Ukraine.  Each  estate  is  to  be  fully 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  appliances  at  a  capital  outlay  of  about  $100,000 
per  estate.  The  manufacturers  are  co-operating  with  the  Nansen  Mission  by 
supplying  most  of  the  machinery  to  be  used  on  the  estates.  The  manufac- 
turers concerned  are  comprised  of  the  Italian  Fiat  Company,  who  have  sup- 
plied tractors;  of  two  Czecho-Slovak  and  German  and  Swedish  manufacturers, 
who  have  supplied  ploughs,  drills,  cultivators,  and  harvesters.  These  firms 
propose  to  use  the  estate  as  a  basis  for  demonstrating  their  machinery  and  for 
sale  to  Russian  organizations.  The  representative  of  the  Nansen  Mission  in 
Moscow  expressed  the  opinion  that  Canadian  manufacturers  might  be  able  to 
also  co-operate  with  them  on  the  same  basis.    There  would  appear  to  be  an 
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excellent  opening  for  the  acquirement  of  a  smaller  estate  by  a  Canadian  agri- 
cultural equipment  group  who  regard  this  as  a  practical  means  of  gaining  a 
foothold  in  the  Russian  market. 

Another  agricultural  concession  has  recently  been  granted  to  the  German 
Volga  Agricultural  Bank,  who  have  acquired  270,000  acres  for  thirty-six  years 
m  the  German  Volga  Commune.  A  small  estate  has  also  been  conceded  to  the 
Quaker  organization  in  South  Russia. 

basis  of  most  of  these  agricultural  concessions  is  that  the  conces- 
sionaire  is  obliged  to  observe  all  Russian  laws,  pay  the  single  agricultural  tax, 
musi  keep  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  land  in  cultivation  and  equip  the 
es1  '  with  all  necessary  appliances,  but  is  free  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts  of  the  estate  either  abroad  or  on  the  Russian  market.  A  reduction  of 
50  pre  cent  in  railway  charges  for  transport  of  equipment  for  the  concession 
8  been  granted  to  the  Nansen  Agricultural  Concession.  A  Canadian  group 
would  probably  be  able  to  negotiate,  an  agricultural  concession  on  similar 
term-. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION 

The  All-Russian  Agricultural  Exhibition  was  officially  opened  on  August 
L9,  after  having  been  got  ready  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  Con- 
struction was  commenced  last  March  on  ground  that  was  previously  a  swamp 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  Moscow.  The  total  cost  of  the  exhibition  to  the 
Central  Government  has  been  over  four  million  roubles.  The  object  of  the 
exhibition  was  declared  by  Lenin  at  the  eleventh  Congress  of  Soviets  to  be  the 
unification  of  town  and  country.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  be  largely  intro- 
ductional  in  character.  Groups  of  peasants  to  the  extent  of  20,000  a  day  are 
to  be  brought  to  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  at  the  fair. 
Great  attention  has  been  devoted  to  seed  culture,  irrigation,  the  application  of 
electricity  to  agriculture,  and  the  improvement  of  live  stock.  In  addition  each 
autonomous  republic  has  its  own  pavilion  at  the  exhibition  displaying  its  pro- 
ducts. There  are  also  pavilions  of  the  industrial  trusts  and  of  the  organizations 
distributing  agricultural  machinery. 

A  separate  foreign  section  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  exhibition 
and  it  was  hoped  to  secure  the  participation  of  foreign  firms.  The  time  was 
too  short  to  permit  of  many  British  and  American  firms  exhibiting,  but  a 
number  of  German,  Czecho-Slovak,  and  Scandinavian  manufacturers  have 
secured  space.  Among  the  German  firms  exhibiting  are  Messrs.  Junkers, 
Sicmens-Schuckert,  Krupp,  Mauser,  Gustav  Henshau,  Trocknungs-Anlagen 
Gesellschaft,  Otto  Haumann,  and  the  Deutsch-Osteuropaischer  Verband. 
Fourteen  British  firms  have  exhibits,  the  most  comprehensive  being  those  of 
Messrs.  Ruston  &  Hornby,  Ltd.;  May  &  Baker  (chemical  manufacturers),  Ltd.; 
Petters,  Ltd.;  the  Union  Cold  Storage  Company,  Ltd.;  and  Vickers,  Ltd.  The 
American  firms  exhibiting  are  confined  chiefly  to  those  represented  by  the 
Allied  American  Corporation  of  Moscow,  who  have  the  Russian  agency  for 
Messrs.  Ford,  Fordson  Tractor,  and  a  number  of  other  leading  United  States 
corporations.  The  charges  for  space  at  the  exhibition  are  5,  7,  and  9  gold 
roubles  per  square  metre  for  space  in  the  open,  10  and  12  gold  roubles  per 
square  metre  for  space  under  cover,  9  gold  roubles  per  square  metre  for  wall 
space,  15  gold  roubles  per  square  metre  for  floor  space  in  covered  pavilions, 
and  25  gold  roubles  per  square  metre  for  space  in  specially  decorated  pavilions. 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  will  be  repeated 
again  next  year,  when  no  doubt  an  increased  number  of  British  and  American 
firni-  will  participate  in  the  foreign  section.  Canadian  manufacturers  inter- 
ested in  the  Russian  market  should  consider  the  exhibition  as  an  excellent 
medium  for  bringing  their  products  to  the  attention  of  Russian  buying  organiza- 
tions and  consumers. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  URUGUAY 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 
II 

Notes  on  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Manufacturers 

[Trade  Inquiries  respecting  nearly  all  the  commodities  in  this  report  were 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1026,  and  to  these  Canadian 
manufacturers  interested  are  referred.'] 

The  following  notes  briefly  outline  the  opportunities  which  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer  during  a  recent  visit  to  Montevideo. 

LUMBER 

Uruguay  has  been  a  fairly  steady  buyer  of  Canadian  lumber,  particularly 
white  pine  and  Eastern  Canada  spruce.  Last  spruce  quotations  from  St.  John, 
N.B.,  were  $60  (merchantable) ,  steamer  cargoes,  and  $57.60  sailor  cargoes. 
Oregon  or  Washington  spruce,  merchantable,  ex  Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  is 
quoted  rather  lower,  roughly  $54.  On  the  other  hand,  West  Virginia  spruce  ex 
New  York  was  recently  quoted  as  high  as  $74. 

A  common  spruce  assortment  is  in  percentages  as  follows:  10  per  cent, 
1  x  3;  10  per  cent,  1  x  4;  10  per  cent,  1  x  5;  30  per  cent,  1  x  6;  10  per  cent, 
H  and  2  x  12;  20  per  cent,  2  x  3;  5  per  cent,  3  x  3;  5  per  cent,  3x4.  Lengths, 
12  feet  and  up  with  15  per  cent  10/11  feet. 

However,  spruce  shipments  are  meeting  with  strong  competition  from 
Brazilian  pine  shipped  from  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  This  is  at  present 
being  quoted  (all  boards)  at  about  $47  c.i.f.  clear.  A  common  assortment,  at 
a  somewhat  lower  price,  is  in  percentages:  5  per  cent,  1  x  3;  5  per  cent,  1x4; 
40  per  cent,  1  x  6;  25  per  cent,  1  x  12;  10  per  cent,  1^  x  12;  5  per  cent,  2  x  12; 
5  per  cent,  2  x  3;  5  per  cent,  3x3. 

United  States  pitch  pine  ex  Mobile  is  at  present  quoted  at  $61;  Oregon 
pine  (merchantable)  at  a  base  price  of  about  $43  and  approximately  $47  for 
assortment.  There  is  little  Idaho  white  pine  on  the  market,  but  Canadian 
white  pine  quotations  are  considered  rather  high,  the  last  being  §7,  $122; 
§8,  $80.  The  usual  assortment  is  1,  H  and  2  by  12.  Some  complaint  was 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  Canadian  white  pine,  it  being  asserted 
that  a  percentage  of  §8  grade  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  §7  grade  shipments. 

A  list  of  the  larger  importers  of  lumber  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Director  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

CODFISH 

Uruguay  is  relatively  a  less  valuable  market  for  dried  codfish  than  is 
Argentina,  but  considerable  quantities  are  imported  both  from  Scandinavia  and 
Scotland.  In  1922  of  a  total  import  of  449,805  kilos,  Great  Britain  is  credited 
with  206,683  kilos,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  with  126,855  kilos. 

No  certificates  need  accompany  shipments  of  dried  cod,  but  they  are 
inspected  by  Government  authorities  before  clearing  through  the  customs  house. 
Fish  showing  a  too  high  percentage  of  moisture,  or  any  sign  of  decay,  are 
subject  to  confiscation  and  destroyed. 

Practically  all  Norwegian  and  Scottish  whole  cod  is  entered  in  cases  con- 
taining 45  to  48  kilos.  These  cases  are  of  planed  wood  made  with  -J-inch 
sides,  bottoms  and  tops,  and  J-inch  ends,  carefully  dove-tailed  and  of  very 
sturdy  construction,  but  not  wired  or  strapped,  although  this  might  be  an 
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advantage.  The  percentage  of  breakage  is  very  small.  All  cases  have  a 
hermetically  scaled  tin  lining  a  necessity  for  tropical  transport.  No  external 
markings  are  required  other  than  the  name  and  trade  mark  of  the  shipper,  the 
country  of  origin,  the  approximate  net  weight  of  the  contents  and  gross  weight 
of  the  case  in  kilos  and  preferably  the  words  "  Bacalao  superior"  (superior 
codfish). 

Boneless  cod  is  imported  from  Europe  in  similar  wooden  cases,  each  con- 
taining ten  tin  boxes  with  a  circular  close-fitting  lid  analogous  to  that  of  a 
biscuit  (m.  Each  contains  5  kilos  of  skinned  and  boneless  cod  cut  in  convenient 
lengths.  These  tins  are  usually  unlabelled,  but  have  the  name  of  the  shipper 
and  the  word-  luiralao  cortado  superior  painted  or  lithographed  in  attractive 
colours  on  the  sides  or  cover.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Uruguayan 
market,  both  boneless  and  whole  cod  must  be  white  and  very  dry.  The  size  of 
the  fish  is  immaterial,  but  these  two  points  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
red  or  discoloured  fish  find  no  sale. 

Several  Montevideo  houses  would  be  glad  to  consider  Canadian  shipments 
on  the  basis  of  direct  importation. 

SALMON  AND  LOBSTER 

The  market  for  canned  salmon  and  lobster  is  not  important.  For  country 
districts  they  are  too  high  in  price,  and  the  city  of  Montevideo  is  well  supplied 
with  fresh  fish,  so  that  naturally  there  is  a  reduced  demand  for  the  canned 
article.  However,  there  is  a  small  import  of  lobster  as  a  luxury  commodity, 
and  of  canned  salmon  chiefly  for  ships'  stores,  etc.  Certain  importers  expressed 
an  interest  in  securing  limited  shipments  from  Canada. 

No  certificate  is  required,  but  import  duties  are  fairly  high — 34  cents  gold 
per  kilo,  of  2  2  pounds. 

TEXTILES 

Uruguayan  demand  in  textiles  and  clothing  is  generally  similar  to  that  of 
Argentina.  This  season  stocks  remain  high  in  both  countries,  chiefly  on  account 
of  an  unusually  mild  winter.  Thus  the  present  market  for  woollens,  woollen 
hosiery  and  underwear,  etc.,  is  very  quiet  and  buying  is  not  likely  to  recom- 
mence until  December  or  January. 

7'he  best  opportunities  for  Canadian  manufacturers  are  in  thread  and 
Milanese  silk  hosiery  and  silk  gloves,  a  large  percentage  of  which  are  now  of 
United  States  origin.   Most  recent  statistics  are: — 

SILK  HOSIERY 

Official  valuation 

1918  1919  1920 

United  States                                    $  520  $1,500  $  2,420 

All  Countries                                      4,680  6,700  15,400 

SILK  GLOVES 

Official  valuation 

1918  1919  1920 

United  States                                    $6,348  $4,950  $8,165 

All  Countries                                      6,426  5,931  8,341 

(Actual  values  are  probably  260  per  cent  higher  than  the  official  values.) 

These  lines  could  be  most  advantageously  handled  by  manufacturers' 
representatives,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  mills,  assuming  price  and 
quality  be  competitive  with  those  of  United  States  manufacturers,  should  not 
secure  a  fair  share  of  the  trade. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  ship  blankets 
to  Uruguay  as  cheap  qualities  are  being  brought  in  in  increasing  quantities 
from  Argentina  and  Brazil.  The  market  for  felt  is  not  important,  but  interest 
was  expressed  in  the  possibility  of  securing  Canadian  carpets,  rugs  and  mats. 


1921 
$  3,180 
14,620 


1922 
$  384 
4,896 


1921 

$  924 
1,424 


$1,818 
4,096 
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There  are  several  large  firms  in  Montevideo  already  representing  Kidderminster 
and  other  British  houses  who  would  be  glad  to  secure  quotations  and  cata- 
logues from  Canadian  firms. 

OPTICAL  GOODS 

Very  few  Canadian  optical  goods  have  reached  the  Uruguayan  market, 
but  as  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  all  classes,  chiefly  supplied  by  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  Canadian  lines  should  find  a  sale  if 
in  price  and  quality  they  are  competitive.  Two  of  the  larger  importing  houses 
in  Montevideo  expressed  interest  in  obtaining  prices  and  samples  from  Cana- 
dian houses,  particularly  of  frames,  cases  and  rough  bifocal  blanks.  Kryptok 
rough-fused  blanks  and  Crookes  lenses  are  freely  sold. 

It  will  probably  be  difficult,  however,  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
optical  machinery  to  compete  with  the  present  low  prices  of  English  and  German 
lines. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

As  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  the  republics  of  South  America,  the 
Uruguyan  market  for  motor  vehicles  is  very  largely  supplied  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Trucks  are  not  as  yet  as  freely  sold,  chiefly  for  the  reasons 
which  also  obtain  in  Argentina,  namely,  bad  road  conditions,  narrow  streets, 
and  the  cheapness  of  horse-flesh.  There  are  actually  very  few  heavy-duty 
trucks  in  use,  the  greater  part  of  the  import  being  of  Ford  manufacture. 

Most  of  the  better-known  makes  of  Canadian,  United  States,  and  European 
tires  are  represented  and  well  advertised.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
room  for  one  or  two  more  good  tires,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  Montevideo 
automobile  importers  is  anxious  to  obtain  an  exclusive  agency  of  a  Canadian 
manufacturer. 

The  market  for  accessories  is  far  overstocked,  and  no  interest  is  expressed 
in  securing  additional  lines.  Until  recently,  Ford  accessories  did  well  in  Monte- 
video, but  with  the  establishment  of  the  Ford  company's  local  branch,  the  policy 
of  prohibiting  Ford  agents  from  dealing  in  parts  or  accessories  made  elsewhere 
than  at  the  Ford  factory  has  resulted  in  very  materially  reducing  the  sale. 
Many  Ford  parts  and  accessories  of  outside  manufacture  can  actually  be  bought 
in  Montevideo  to-day  for  less  than  their  retail  value  in  Canada. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  WIRE,  TUBES,  ETC. 

In  these  lines  Canada  is  already  competing  successfully,  and  the  quality 
of  the  Canadian  product  is  well  considered.  There  is  always  a  fairly  steady 
demand  for  plain  and  galvanized  wire,  Glidden  and  Iowa  barbed,  mattress  wire, 
plain  and  galvanized  tubing  and  steel  tubing  both  circular  and  rectangular,  the 
latter  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  bedsteads. 

CAUSTIC  SODA  AND  CALCIUM  CARBIDE 

In  both  these  lines  the  Canadian  product  is  well  and  favourably  known.  In 
caustic  soda,  however,  recent  quotations  have  been  rather  out  of  price  with  well- 
known  and  United  States  interests.  Canadian  carbide  is  also  stated  to  be  a  little 
high  in  price. 

These  are  both  lines  which  could  be  handled  to  advantage  for  the  Uruguayan 
market  by  Buenos  Aires  houses.  In  regard  to  caustic  soda,  the  usual  method 
of  sale  is  by  direct  importation  on  an  agency  basis  and  a  prearranged  commis- 
sion. Thus  practically  all  the  caustic  soda  reaching  the  River  Plate  is  consigned 
to  a  representative  who  is  generally  also  dealing  in  the  full  range  of  chemicals 
for  soap  manufacture  and  other  industries.   The  agent  receives,  stores,  delivers, 
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and  collect-  for  the  goods  on  the  factory's  account,  possibly  assuming  liability 
for  bad  debts,    Wees  are  fixed  periodically  by  the  manufacturer. 

Selling  conditions  at  present  arc  such  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  work  up 
a  satisfactory  business  otherwise  than  by  adopting  this  procedure. 

TOOL   HANDLES,   SKEWERS,  ETC. 

Canadian  hickory  or  maple  axe  and  tool  handles  might  be  more  freely 
offered  as  there  is  a  steady  demand  in  Montevideo  largely  supplied  by  the 
United  Slate-.  Hickory  or  maple  skewers  are  used  in  large  quantities  by  the 
packing  bouses  and  frigorificos,  particularly  in  size  4{>  x  %2>  one  end  pointed. 
The  Canadian  product  is  well  in  price  and  might  be  sold  to  a  far  greater  extent. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

Samples  of  Canadian  rubber  footwear,  particularly  sporting  shoes,  that 
have  reached  Montevideo  have  been  favourably  commented  on,  and  while  a 
little  high  in  price  in  comparison  with  United  States  lines,  are  already  finding 
a  sale. 

T  le  market  tor  domestic  and  surgical  rubber  goods  is  generally  steady  and 
presents  a  good  opportunity  for  export  from  Canada.  The  success  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  depends  wholly  on  price,  as  there  are  several  direct  importers 
doing  a  large  business  who  would  be  glad  to  have  consignments  from  Canada. 
In  these  lines  the  best  market  appears  to  be  in  rubber  gloves  and  finger  cots, 
fountain  and  douche  syringes,  tubing  and  ice  bags.  Some  business  might  also 
be  done  in  rubber  bathing  caps.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  Canada  can  com- 
pete  with  present  prices  of  rubber  sheeting,  and  the  market  for  cushions,  hot 
w  ater  bottles,  baby  soothers  and  catheters  is  less  important  than  that  for  the 
above  lines. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SETS 

In  electrical  material  generally,  competition  is  exceedingly  keen  between 
British,  United  States  and  German  interests  which  have  direct  branches  estab- 
lished in  cither  Buenos  Aires  or  Montevideo. 

In  electric  lighting  sets,  ten  or  twelve  manufacturers  are  already  repre- 
sented, the  most  successful  perhaps  being  the  Delco  Company.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  several  importers,  however,  that  there  is  room  in  Uruguay  for  another  small 
lighting  set,  provided  it  is  cheap  in  price.  But  the  Uruguayan  market  is  less 
important  in  this  regard  than  is  that  of  Argentina,  for  the  reason  that  the 
camp  population — that  is  to  say,  the  smaller  estancieros  or  cattle  growers;  are 
less  inclined  to  modern  methods  of  comfort  than  is  the  case  in  Argentina. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  found  that  accessories  to  lighting  sets,  such  as  water 
pumps  and  appliances  for  operating  farm  machinery  (which  are. important  items 
in  Argentina)  are  in  little  demand  in  Uruguay,  for  the  reason  that  mechanical 
labour  as  a  substitute  for  animal  or  hand  labour  has  not  yet  been  developed  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  larger  republic. 

However,  any  Canadian  manufacturer  contemplating  establishing  an  elec- 
tric lighting  set  in  Argentina  will  find  in  Uruguay  a  market  well  worth  separate 
representation.  This  last  is  of  particular  importance  in  regard  to  lighting  sets, 
as  the  original  sale  requires  an  intensive  canvass  of  the  country  districts,  and 
repairs  and  adjustments  an  immediate  service  neither  of  which  can  be  ade- 
quately obtained  from  Buenos  Aires. 

Canadian  batteries,  accumulators,  and  dry  cells  can  find  a  profitable  market 
in  Uruguay  granted  a  competitive  price  and  reasonable  advertising  to  compete 
with  the  present  European  and  United  States  makes  on  the  market. 
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CONCLUSION 

While  the  foregoing  notes  touched  but  briefly  on  some  of  the  more  imme- 
diate opportunities  for  Canadian  export  to  Uruguay,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
list  should  not  be  indefinitely  increased  provided  that  Canadian  factory  costs 
are  such  as  to  permit  a  competitive  laid  down  price.  To  the  present  Uruguay 
has  not  received  the  attention  from  Canadian  manufacturers  which  her  value  as 
a  market  would  seem  to  warrant.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  her  small 
size  and  by  the  fact  that  she  is  somewhat  overshadowed  by  Argentina.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  is  more  dependent  on  the  import  of  manufactured  articles  than 
is  Argentina,  the  exchange  value  of  her  peso  has  been  until  recently  compara- 
tively high,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter,  once  a  selling  connection  is  established 
in  Buenos  Aires,  to  extend  it  to  embrace  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  This  office 
will  be  glad  to  assist  in  establishing  representation  or  reporting  on  the  possi- 
bility for  specific  commodities. 

GRAIN  ELEVATORS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Great  hopes,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times'  Trade  Supplement, 
are  centred  in  the  grain  elevator  system  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  by  Sir  William  Hoy,  general  manager  of  the  South  African 
Railways  and  Harbours.  The  Cape  Town  terminal  elevator  and  seventeen  large 
country  elevators  will  be  ready  early  in  the  new  year,  and  seventeen  small 
country  elevators  will  probably  be  ready  in  July  next.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  500,000  and  600,000  tons  of  grain  could  be  handled  by  the  elevators 
during  the  season,  which  is  approximately  the  tonnage  of  an  average  crop  of 
maize.  Wheat  and  oats  average  about  one-third  of  this  tonnage,  but  these 
would  be  handled  at  a  different  season  of  the  year.  The  total  cost  of  the 
elevators  will  be  about  £2,000,000.  By  the  adoption  of  elevators  the  use  of 
bags  will  be  avoided,  and  this  represents  a  saving  of  about  Is.  3d.  per  bag. 
The  farmers  will  receive  negotiable  elevator  receipts  on  which  loans  can  be 
obtained  from  the  banks.  This,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  put  the  trade 
on  a  much  better  basis,  eliminate  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers,  and 
save  considerable  expense  to  grain  merchants.  One  prominent  exporter  has 
informed  the  railways  administration  that  he  would  save  £3,000  a  year  in  his 
office  and  agency  fees.  Other  obvious  advantages  of  the  elevator  system  are 
safe  storage  and  enormous  economies  in  labour.  Sea  freight  will  also  be  cheaper, 
as  a  ship  carrying  full  cargoes  of  grain  will  save  at  least  twelve  days  on  the 
round  trip  and  will  load  about  ten  per  cent  more  weight  in  bulk  than  in  bags. 
Stevedoring  charges  will  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  present  cost. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  clean  the  grain  at  the  country  elevators,  which  will 
be  worth  quite  a  lot  to  the  farmer,  ensuring  a  higher  grading.  Sir  William  Hoy 
in  conversation  with  the  writer  said  that  the  administration  is  "  not  out  to 
make  profits  from  the  working  of  the  elevators;  our  main  idea  is  that  they  will 
stimulate  grain  production,  and  that  will  benefit  the  railways  indirectly.  I  do 
not  think  the  enormous  possibilities  of  maize  production  are  generally  realized. 
In  the  United  States  the  pre-war  value  at  the  farm  of  their  maize  crop  was 
nearly  £350,000,000,  or  about  ten  times  the  value  of  the  Rand  gold  output.  I 
believe  that  maize  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  building  up 
South  Africa's  prosperity,  and  it  is  because  of  that,  more  than  the  actual  advan- 
tages of  the  grain  elevators,  that  I  am  so  keen  about  them.  We  carried  over  a 
million  tons  of  grain  last  year,  and  that  is  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the 
bulk  system.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  construction  of  the  grain  elevators  is  one 
of  the  most  important  economic  steps  South  Africa  has  taken  for  many  years." 
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AUSTRIAN  RECOVERY 

Whilst  German  finance  is  rapidly  going  from  bad  to  worse,  the  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  position  of  Austria  is  maintained,  says  the  London  Times 
Tradi  Supplement.  Yet  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Vienna  was  on  the 
verge  of  complete  collapse.  On  May  1,  1922,  35,000  crowns  could  buy  one 
pound  sterling;  in  August  of  that  year  350,000  were  required.  How  ruin  was 
averted  and  the  Austrian  currency  stabilized  through  the  intervention  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  described  in  a  highly  interesting  manner  by  H.M.  Com- 
mercial Secretary  at  Vienna  (Mr.  O.  S.  Phillpotts)  in  a  report  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade.  The  general  position  of  the 
country  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  could  have  been  anticipated  twelve  months 
ago.  Mr.  Phillpotts  hopes  that  British  business  men  will  decide  that  Vienna 
wow  affords  a  secure  basis  on  which  to  extend  trade,  not  only  with  Austria  but 
also  with  the  larger  area  which,  he  says,  can  be  approached  most  safely  and 
easily  through  the  Austrian  capital. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


With  maili  for 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 
Britain. 


Steamer 


Sailing  from 


Date 


Ireland  only. 

France  . . 


Chaleur 
''Berwyn 


Vnion  of  South  Africa  

Bermuda.   Leeward    Islands,   St.  Lucia, 

Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad.  British  Guiana,  Venezuela. 

Bermuda,  Barbados  

St.  Kitts.  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, British  Guiana  

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia 
British  Honduras  

Jamaica  and  Colombia  

Arcentine  Republic  

China  and  Japan  


\Mnnretania  New  York  Oct.  30 

\Minnekahda  New  York  Nov.  1 

\Mayestic  New  York  Nov.  S 

-Montlauricr  Quebec  Nov.  3 

\Berengaria  New  York  Nov.  6 

Melita  Montreal  Nov.  7 

iMegantic  Halifax  Nov.  8 

M outdare   Montreal  Nov.  9 

^Leviathan  New  York  Nov.  10 

Empress  of  France  Quebec  Nov.  10 

Dork  Montreal  Nov.  10 

Marburn   . .  Montreal  Nov.  8 

*Ausonia  Montreal  Nov.  3 

*Andama  Montreal  Nov.  10 

*  Calgary  Montreal  Nov.  10 


"Canadian  Carrier 


Halifax  Nov.  9 

Montreal  Oct.  30 

Montreal  Oct.  31 


Australia  only  

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


 *  Canadian  Fisher  Montreal  Nov.  9 

 *Andalusia  Halifax  Nov.  7 

 *Halesius  Montreal  Nov.  5 

  President  McKinley  Victoria  Oct.  29 

..    ..    Empress  of  Russia  Vancouver  ..•  Nov.  1 

 t Sonoma  ..  ..  •  San  Francisco  Oct.  30 

  Makura  Vancouver  Nov.  2 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

JLetter  and  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
:Mails  from  Maritime  Provinces  only. 

The  Melita  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent,  including  direct  parcel  post  to  France. 
Re  despatch  November  10th. — Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  France, 
which  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent.     Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Doric. 
All  direct  parcel  post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Andania. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  15,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  15,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  8  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  ,  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  % 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina   . .  . .  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  % 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  % 

Dominica  •  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.   Vincent  % 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  . .  $ 


Parity 


Week  ending     Week  ending 


00 


$4.86 
.193 
193 
402 


193 
238 
193 
268 
268 
268 
498 
2s. 
00 
498 
424 
324 
198 


$1 


Oct.  8, 
1923. 
$4.6010 


.0457 
.3974 
.0515 
.1367 
.0454 
.1811 

.0202 
.1586 
.2679 
.1780 
.4912 
.3132 
1.0103 
.4906 
.3346 
.0985 

4.6095 


.9395-.  9711 


Oct.  15, 
1923. 

$4.6100 
.0623 
.0465 
.3991 
.0537 
.1387 
.0457 
.1827 

.0203 
.1786 
.2685 
.1575 
.4974 
.3163 
1.0625 
.5036 
.3290 
.0990 

4.6201 


.9413—  .0743 


.7160 
.3889 
.5443 


.7177 
.3912 
.5475 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  (inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St, 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  <B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs  Inquiries  from  France  and  the  French  Colonies 

2816.  Flour;  Cheese. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  obtain  prices  and  terms  on  flour  and 
cheese. 

2817.  Milk;  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Paris  wish  to  obtain  exclusive  agency  for  dried  and 
condensed  milk;   also  canned  salmon. 

2818.  Lobster;  Milk. — A  St.  Etienne  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  canned  lobster  or 
dry  and  condensed  milk;   catalogues  and  quotations. 

2819.  Groceries,  etc. — A  large  French  department  store  wishes  to  import  groceries, 
canned  goods,  tinned  milk,  etc.;  terms. 
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2S20  i'\n\ii>  Goods;  Sugar.— A  French  firm  wish  to  do  direct  business,  or  secure 
agency,  for  canned  goods  and  sugar;  quotations'! 

2821  Canned  Goods;  Groceries:   a  firm  in  Clermont  Ferrand  wish  to  obtain  agency 

for  canned  tenuis  ami  groceries;  quotations. 

2822,  Sugar;  Prbsbbved  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  in  Algiers  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters. 

2S23.  Sicar.    A  French  firm  want  quotations  for  large  quantities. 

2824  BlBCl  us;   Si<;\k. — A  French  linn  wish  to  secure  local  agency. 

2825  Biscuits  A  Strasbourg  firm  wish  direct  quotations;  would  also  like  to  secure 
agency. 

2826  Bisci  us;  Fruit. — A  Lyons  linn  would  act  as  agent,  or  buy  direct  from  exporter, 
bi>vuirs  and  dried  or  canned  fruit.    Quotations  desired. 

2S27.  Puovisions. — An  Algiers  company  would  like  to  communicate  with  Canadian  firms 
exporting  preserved  fruits,  preserved  fish,  condensed  milk,  salmon  and  ham. 

-S2S  Canned  (  ;.)ods. — An  Algerian  firm  wish  to  import  fish  and  fruit;  quotations. 

282D  Canned  Fish. — A  French  bank  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  canned 
fish  and  lobster. 

2s;>0.  Can  M  i)  Lobster. — A  Paris  firm  wish  to  receive  direct  quotations;  would  also  be 
glad  to  secure  exclusive  agency  for  France. 

2S;>  1 .  Ukkk  and  Whisky. — A  concern  in  Algiers'  desires  to  import  from  Canada. 

2832.  Beer  and  Whisky. — An  importing  house  in  Algiers  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  linns. 

Foodstuffs  Inquiries  from  Jamaica 

2833.  Sardines. — Established  Jamaican  broker,  with  extensive  retail  foodstuffs  connec- 
tions, wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  cheap  tinned  sardines. 

2S34.  Codfish. — Established  Jamaican  foodstuffs  broker,  with  extensive  retail  connec- 
tions*, wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter. 

2835.  Packing  Bouse  Products. — Established  Jamaican  foodstuffs  broker,  with  exten- 
sive retail  connections,  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  packing  house  products 
(hams,  bacons,  beef,  tongues,  etc.). 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  France  and  the  French  Colonies 

2836.  A  French  firm  would  like  quotations  and  catalogues,  or  samples,  of  paints,  var- 
nishes, aniline  dyes;   cardboard,  glass,  asbestos  sheets;   agricultural  machines. 

2837.  Woodpulp;  Sugar. — A  Lyons  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  woodpulp  and  sugar. 

2838.  Writing  Paper. — A  French  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  and  samples  for  direct 
purchases. 

2839.  Paper. — A  French  agent  in  Lyons  wishes  to  secure  agency  for  writing,  packing  and 
printing  paper. 

2840.  Paper. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  and  particulars  for  cheap  paper,  delivered 
on  spools;  corrugated. 

2841.  Pulp. — A  French  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  paper  pulp,  for  stationery. 

2842.  Canadian  firms  are  requested  to  communicate  with  an  Algerian  firm  desiring  to 
import  iron  and  steel  products,  hardware  and  lumber  for  construction  purposes  from  Canada. 

2812a,  2843. — Iron  and  Steel  Products  and  Hardware. — Are  requested  by  two  Algerian 
firms  anxious  to  open  up  a  business  connection  with  Canada. 

2844.  Pianolas;  Phonographs. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  direct  quotations;  direct 
sales. 

2845.  Gramophones;  etc. — A  French  firm  wish  direct  quotations;   also  on  machines  for 

making  ices. 

2846.  Furniture. — A  French  house  wish  to  obtain  direct  quotations  on  furniture,  horse- 
hair, and  wool  for  upholstery. 

2847.  Electricity. — A  French  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  electrical  fittings,  wooden 
pulleys,  gasoline  engines,  etc.;  catalogues  and  prices. 

2848.  An  Algerian  firm  wish  to  do  business  with  Canada  in  gas  bath  heaters*,  gas  heaters, 
gas  stoves,  water  meters,  and  plumbers'  supplies. 

2S49.  Roofing  ;  Hardware. — A  French  firm  wish  quotations  on  asbestos  roofing  and 
ironmongery  with  catalogues. 

2850.  Leather  ;  Roofing. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  direct  quotations  on  leather, 
asbestos  tiles  and  roofing. 

2851.  Kitchen  Utensils. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  for 
direct  business. 

2852.  Kitchen  LTtensils. — A  French  firm  wish  to  obtain  terms,  prices  and  samples 
in  tin  and  sheet-iron. 

2853.  Cutlery. — A  French  firm  wish  to  obtain  prices  and  catalogues  for  metal  and 
aluminium  forks  and  spoons,  and  for  cutlery. 

-;v~)4.  Asbestos;  Hardware,  etc. — A  French  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  direct 
business  on  asbestos,  in  ropes  and  sheets;  wheels  and  rims  for  motor-cars;  ironmongery, 
nuts  and  bolts;  wooden  pulleys;  vulcanized  fibre  in  tubes  or  boards;  electric  stoves,  and 
all  appliances;  engines,  dynamos,  etc. 
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2855.  Hardware. — A  French  firm  wish  to  get  direct  quotations  on  hardware  for  sliding 
doors, 

2856.  — Oil  Paints. — A  French  house  wish  to  obtain  direct  quotations  on  oil  paints 
(white  lead  or  white  zinc),  enamel  and  varnish  for  automobiles. 

2857.  Paint,  Varnish,  etc. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  direct  terms  for  paint  and 
varnish,  also  aniline  dyes  and  linseed  oil. 

2858.  Paints. — A  French  house  wish  to  receive  direct  quotations  on  paints. 

2859.  Varnish;  Colours. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  direct  terms. 

2S60.  Varnish;  Engines. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  all  particulars  and  quotations; 
also  interested  in  engines. 

2861.  Cotton  Textiles. — A  French  firm  wish  to  get  quotations  for  direct  business. 

2862.  Hosiery;  Footwear. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  direct  quotations. 

2863.  Footwear. — A  French  general  boot  store  wishes  to  receive  prices  for  large  quanti- 
ties of  footwear  (direct  business). 

2864.  Footwear. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  direct  terms  for  footwear. 

2865.  Footwear. — A  Lyons  firm  having  large  windows  in  centre  town  wish  to  obtain 
deposit  goods  from  Canadian  exporters  to  put  on  show.    Agency  basis. 

2§66.  Silk  Hose. — A  French  house  wish  to  obtain  quotations  and  catalogues  for  silk 
hose ;  also  for  underwear. 

2867.  A  Lyons  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  silk  and  cotton  hose. 

2868.  Hosiery. — A  French  house  wish  to  be  quoted  direct  terms  for  silk,  cotton  and 
wool  hosiery. 

2869.  Hosiery. — A  Lyons  firm  want  to  secure  agency  for  hosiery. 

2870.  Hosiery. — A  Lyons  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  silk  and  cotton  hose  and 
underwear. 

2871.  Cotton  Holland  Materials. — A  French  wish  to  be  quoted  prices  and  terms  with 
samples. 

2872.  Men's  Ready-to-wear. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  direct  quotations. 

2873.  Haberdashery. — An  Algerian  house  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

2874.  Shirts. — An  Alsatian  firm  wish  to, get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters;  terms 
and  prices  for  large  quantities. 

2876.  Wearproof  Stuffs. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  terms  for  direct  purchases 
of  cotton  and  rubber  waterproof  tissues. 

2877.  Grain;  Textiles. — A  French  firm  wish  conditions  and  prices  Dunkirk  on  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  flax,  hemp. 

2878.  Feldspar. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  direct  quotations  on  feldspar  for  making 
artificial  teeth. 

2879.  Feldspar. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  feldspar  for  the  making 
of  artificial  teeth;  also  prices  of  all  materials  pertaining  thereto. 

2879a.  Copper  Sulphate  Manures. — A  firm  in  Algiers  desire  to  import  from  Canada. 
Copper  Sulphate  Manures. — A  firm  in  Algiers  desire  to  import  from  Canada. 

2880.  Grinders. — A  French  firm  wish  to  get  quotations  on  emery  grinders,  grindstones, 
and  whetstones. 

2881.  Oil  Stoves. — A  co-operative  society  in  France  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

2882.  Emery  Grinders. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  emery  grinders 
for  direct  purchase. 

2883.  Lithography. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  information  and  prices. 

2884.  Wire  Fencing. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  France,  for  direct 
sales. 

2885.  Electrical  Accessories. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  ;  quotations, 

2886.  Wire/— A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  Canadian  quotations;  prices  per  lots  of  10 
tons,  f.o.b.  Havre  or  Bordeaux. 

2887.  Electrical  Appliances. — A  French  firm  wish  terms  and  catalogues  for  direct 
business. 

2888.  Electrical  Appliances. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  for 
direct  purchase  of  electrical  clocks,  stoves  and  furnishings  for  bells  and  lighting. 

2889.  Electrical  Appliances. — A  French  house  wish  to  buy  direct  appliances  and 
accessories  for  trade ;  prices. 

2890.  Wood. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  wood  for  building;  samples  and  terms. 

2891.  Wood. — A  French  wholesale  firm  wish  to  receive  Canadian  exporters'  prices. 

2892.  Wood. — A  French  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  building 
wood  (oak,  and  pine,  fir). 

2893.  Wood. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  building  wood  (fir,  pine). 
Price  by  rail  Rheims,  or  boat  Dunkirk  or  Rouen;  cash  against  2'  per  cent  discount  on 
delivery  Rheims. 

2894.  Wood  (for  Making  Bobbins  for  Weaving). — A  French  firm  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  cornel  wood. 

2895.  Engines. — A  French  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  direct  business;  also 
agency  if  possible. 
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2896.  Mai  bine  fob  Woodwork. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  on  the  above  for  direct 
purchase;  titled  to  be  worked  electrically. 

2897.  AGRICULTURAL  Machines.— A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  direct  quotations;  also 
for  implements  and  string  for  binders.    Would  buy  in  large  quantities  f.o.b.  Bordeaux. 

2S9S   KrisxrrfKE.    A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations. 

2899-  Tin!  .  Fm,  arc.  An  important  linn  in  Strasbourg  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

2900.  Hon.    A  Lyon-  auvnt  wishes  to  represent  ropemakers  in  the  Lyons  district. 

2901.  String, — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  samples,  terms  and  prices  for  Manila  or 
sisal  twine  (2,      1  or  5  threads),  cabled  or  otherwise;  not  oiled  or  greased. 

2902.  l\ooriNci  Materials,  A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  compressed 
ceint  nt  and  a-l>otos  rooting. 

290,' J.  \\D  AsriiALT  Phodvcts. — A  French  firm  wish  terms  and  prices  on  products 

baa  >1  en  tar  and  asphalt,  for  making  buildings  and  materials  waterproof,  similar  to 
"  ( ! : \'.philatlim." 

2904.  Boats;  Sports  Accessories. — A  French  firm  want  to  represent  Canadian  exporter 
of  boats  ami  canoes  not  yet  represented  in  France;  also  sports  and  fishing  articles;  willing 
to  represent  a  few  Canadian  exporters  at  Lyons  Fair. 

290.")  Winter  Sports. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  from  Canadian  manufacturer 
s'.        and  all  articles  for  winter  sports. 

'2900.  (ii;\iNs;  Fertilizers,  etc. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  from  Canadian 
t\    rter  grains,  fertilizers,' forage  and  potatoes. 

2907.  Seeds. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
]      -     Is;   also  seeds  for  meadows. 

2905.  Preserves;  Seeds. — A  French  commission  agent  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters. 

2909.  Mi  si<  sl  Instruments, — A  French  house  want  to  obtain  the  agency  of  a  Canadian 
exporter.    Has  asked  lor  prices,  samples  and  quotations. 

2910.  Mica. — A  French  firm  wish  to  import  leaves  of  mica  from  Canada  for  electrical 
purposes;  amber  quality  preferred. 

2911.  Typewriter  Ribbons;  Carbons. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for 
direct  sale. 

2912.  Brooms,  etc. — A  French  firm  wish  quotations  direct  from  makers  on  rice-straw 
brooms;  also  cheap  toys  and  articdles  for  fairs. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Java 

2913.  White  Cement. — For  pointing  tiles  in  bathrooms  and  for  tombstones,  cii.  price 
Java  port  required. 

2914.  Wooden  Piping. — Prices  c.i.f.  Java  port  and  full  particulars. 

2915.  Electric  Irons. — Bandoeng  importer  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  house 
ml  cl-Ttric  irons,  5  pounds,  at  around  $2.75  (Canadian)  cii.  Java  port. 

2916.  Wire  Rope. — For  aerial  ropeways,  mining  gear,  and  sugar  factories  Cii.  price 
Sourabaya,  required,  if  competitive  with  German. 

2917.  Telephone  Wire. — 3  and  4  m.m.  packed  in  reels  of  45  kilos.  Prices  c.i.f.  Java 
port  desired  by  Bandoeng  importers,  with  small  sample. 

2918.  Three  Ply. — Prices  cii.  Java  port,  3  mm.  4  mm.  5  mm.,  etc.,  up  to  20  mm.  in 
sizes  7  feet  by  4  feet,  and  larger.  Required  for  aeroplane  nacelles  and  house  panelling 
later.    Fine  veneer  finish. 

2919.  Tarpaulins  for  Freight  Waggons. — Europan  railway  sizes,  price  cii.  per  square 
yard  Java  port  with  substantial  sample,  desired  by  technical  importer,  Bandoeng,  Java. 

2920.  Leather  Belts  with  pouches  (fancy),  for  native  trade,  3  inches  wide.  Cii. 
price  Batavia,  with  sample. 

2921.  Aluminum  Latex  Cups. — Offers  wanted  c.i.f.  Java  port  at  $24  (Canadian)  a 
thousand. 

2922.  Steel  Trunks. — Batavia  house  would  like  to  hear  of  cheap  steel  trunks. 

2923.  Singlets. — To  compete  with  American  "Keep  Cool"  at  $7.20  (Canadian)  per 

dozen,  cii.  Batavia. 

2924.  Tea  Chests. — Standard  size.  Offers  must  be  competitive  with  English  chests  at 
3s.  2d.  cii.  Java  port. 

2925.  Lead  Foil  for  Packing  Tea. — Weights  (a)  4  oz.,  and  (b)  2  oz.,  both  in  sizes  78 
inches  by  24  inches  and  76  inches  by  19  inches.    Cii.  prices  Java  port  with  samples. 

2926.  Galvanized  Sheeting. — Bandoeng  house  always  interested  in  receiving  cii.  Java 
prices  for  sheeting  similar  to  the  American  "  Apollo."    Must  be  bright. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

2927.  Pine  Doors. — The  export  office  of  an  important  English  company  has  an  inquiry 
from  their  Australasian  house  for  pine  doors  of  Canadian  manufacture,  and  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  interested. 

2928.  Soft  Goods. — A  gentleman  at  present  in  New  York  (speaking  Hindustani)  with 
considerable  experience  in  handling  soft  goods,  and  who  has  important  contacts  in 
England  and  India,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain. 
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2929.  Steel  Refrigerators. — Large  Jamaican  furnishing  establishment  wishes  to  buy- 
steel  refrigerators  in  Canada,  and  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  firms  able  to 
supply  goods  of  this  description.    First-rate  account. 

2930.  Railroad  Ties. — A  firm  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  is  desirous  of  negotiating  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  railroad  ties. 

2931.  Furniture. — A  manufacturer's  agent  in  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  of  long  stand- 
ing, is  desirous  of  obtaining  Canadian  connections  for  furniture  in  all  of  its  branches, 
including  chairs  and  rockers — the  former  with  both  cane  and  wooden  seats.  Territory  to 
include  entire  West  Indies,  exclusive  of  Jamaica.    Catalogues,  price  lists  and  trade  terms. 

2932.  Wire  Nails. — 1-inch  to  5-inch  chequered  and  countersunk,  packed  in  59  kilo 
kegs.  Estate  supply  import  house,  Bandoeng,  Java,  desires  to  be  kept  regularly  informed 
of  Canadian  cii.  prices  Java  port. 

2933.  Hickory  Shafts  for  Golf  Clubs. — Well-known  Argentine  golf  club  wishes  quo- 
tations and  samples  on  semi-finished  Canadian  hickory  club  shafts.  Must  be  first  quality 
and  well  seasoned. 

2934.  Hard  Maple  Lumber. — An  important  firm  of  London  timber  brokers  wish  to 
effect  a  connection  with  responsible  Canadian  exporters  of  hard  maple  lumber  for  whom 
they  can  act  as  selling  agents  upon  a  commission  basis.  The  inquirers  are  importers  but 
not  buyers. 

2935.  Woollen  Piece-Goods. — A  firm  in  Hongkong  of  good  standing  wish  to  have 
prices  and  quotations  cii.  Hongkong  on  woollen  piece  goods,  samples  of  which  are  on  file. 

2936.  Used  Charcoal. — An  old-established  firm  in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of  forming 
connections  in  Canada  for  the  resumption  of  the  importation  of  used  charcoal  into  Ger- 
many from  the  Dominion. 

2937.  Minerals. — A  Hamburg  firm  desire  to  act  as  representatives  of  Canadian  export- 
ers of  mica,  asbestos,  graphite  and  talcum. 

2938.  Sporting  Goods. — Well-known  manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires 
wishes  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  golf  clubs  and  balls,  golf 
boots,  and  general  sporting  goods  other  than  baseball  or  tennis  material. 

2939.  General.— A  firm  in  Cork  (Ireland),  which  does  a  good  trade  all  over  Munster 
supplying  creameries,  would  be  interested  in  importing  from  Canada  dairy  machinery; 
automobiles  and  accessories;  motor  lorries;  wheat,  oats,  barlev  and  rye;  heavy  chemicals 
such  as  calcium  carbide;  dynamos,  cables  and  batteries;  flour,  oatmeal  and  cereal  foods; 
office  furniture,  glass  bottles;  wire  rods,  wire  and  cut  nails,  tacks,  screws,  rivets  and 
chains;  aluminium  and  other  ware;  metal;  dry  colours  and  oils,  pulpboards  and  boxboards. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  London  and  Hamburg. — Brant  County,  Oct.  28;  Welland  County,  Nov.  7 — both 
Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd. 

To  London. — Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  24; 
Bolingbrokef,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  27;  Vennonia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  27; 
Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  31;  Brandont,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  3; 
Ausonia*,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  3;  Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Nov.  7;  Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Lad.,  Nov.  7;  Ariano, 
Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Nov.  8;  Bothwellf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  10; 
Andania*,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  10;  Vasconia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  17;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line, 
Nov.  24;  Grey  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Lakonia*,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  26;  Montrose*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Oct.  26;  Regina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  27;  Cornishman*,  Nov.  3; 
Doricf*,  Nov.  10;  Canadaf,  Nov.  17— all  of  the  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Montclare*, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  9. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25;  Athenia*, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  26;  Saturnia*,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  6;  Marburn*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  8;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  9;  Gracia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  16;  Kastalia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Southampton.— Minnedosa*,  Oct.  24;  Melita*,  Nov.  7 — both  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipper,  Oct.  25;  Manchester  Division*,  Nov.  1;  Man- 
chester Brigade*,  Nov.  8;  Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  15;  Manchester  Producer!,  Nov.  22— 
all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 
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To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Minnedbsa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Oct.  24. 

To  Plymoith,  CiiKKiim  m;  and  London. — Ausonia,  Nov.  3;  Andonia,  Nov.  10 — both 
oi  Aiu-hor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  31. 

To  A.V0NM01  mi.  Oxonian*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  27;  Coneordiaj,  Cunard 
Line,  Oct.  31;  Cornishman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  3;  Kastaliaf,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  8;  Parthenia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  10;  Caledonia*,  White  Star- 
i1      oioD  Line,  Nov.  LO:  Turcomant*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  17. 

To  Newcastle  \\i>  l.Kirn,  Cairnross,  Oct.  26;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  2;  Cairndhu,  Nov. 
9;  Cairnavon,  Nov.  it'>;  Cairnmona,  Nov.  23— all  of  Thomson  Line. 

To  Cardiff  \m>  Swansea.— Canadian  Mariner,  Nov.  2;  Canadian  Commander*,  Nov. 
16 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

l\>  ltF.i.i-wsr.  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25;  Lord  London- 
1  Nov.  4;    Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  8;  Torr 

11.  ad.  He  ad  Line,  Nov.  11. 

To  Di  hi. in. —Lord  Londonderry,  Nov.  4;   Torr  Head,  Nov.  11— both  of  the  Head  Line. 

To  braWERP.--Minnedo.sa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships',  Ltd.,  Oct.  24;  Canadian 
Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  24;  Essex  County,  Intercontinental 
Ltd.,  Oct.  2."):  Melita*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  7;  Canadian 
1  v  '  ri  r,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  7;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
Nov.  S. 

To  Antwerp  am)  Havre.— Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25; 
Lisgar  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  15. 

To    Hamilton    (Bermuda),   Nassau    (Bahamas),    Kingston  (Jamaica),   and  Belize 
[SB   Bermuda)  .—-Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  9. 
To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwynj,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
3,  Ltd.,  Oct.  30;  Borden,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

St.  Kins.  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Oct.  31; 
is  Squatter*,  Nov.  14 — Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd. 
To  South  Africa. — Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Nov.  10. 
To  South  America. — Hesperides,  Houston  Line,  Nov.  5. 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hastings  County,  Intercontinental  Transports*,  Ltd., 
Nov.  23. 

To  Rotterdam. — Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  28;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
Nov.  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  27;  Seattle 
Spirit.  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  28;  Brandonf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  3; 
Welland  Countyf,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  7;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
Nov.  S;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  20;  Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd., 
Nov.  21 ;  Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  27. 

To  Sc  andinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Helmer  Morch,  Oct.  23;  Gorm,  Oct.  25;  Dela- 
ware. Nov.  4;  Forde,  Nov.  20 — all  of  Scandinavian- American  Line. 

To  Christiania.  Stavanger,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  etc. — Tyrifjord,  Oct.  20  to  25; 
Randsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  early  November. 

To  Auckland,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Durham,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Cana- 
dian Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  26. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  27;  Regina, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  27;    Montlaurier*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 

Nov.  3. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships*.  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 

Oct.  26,  and  every  fortnight. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland.— Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 

(Tuesdav,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

To  &r.  John'.-  (Nfld.)  —  Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Oct.  27;  Canadian  Sapper, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Nov.  5. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Avon  mouth. — Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  20;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Dec.  20 — both 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Goil,  early  November;  Din- 
teldyk,  late  November — both  of  the  Holland-American  Line. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Speaker,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Nov.  15;  Governor,  Har- 
rison Direct  Line,  middle  of  November. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  London. — Nictheroyf,  late  October; 
Nebraskaf,  late  November— both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  Manchester. — Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  Nov.  1;  Howick  Hall,  Isthmian  L4ne, 
Nov.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  2;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  7. 

To  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — 'Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Nov.  25;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  1;  Empress  of  Asia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Oct.  11. 

To  Kobe. — Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  26;  Canadian 
Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  15;  Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  3; 
Mandila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Cebu,  P.I. — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Oct.  27; 
Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  27. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Dairen,  Manchuria. — Arizona  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kais'ha,  Nov.  24. 

To  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line, 
Nov.  21. 

To  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Dairen,  Manchuria. — Alabama  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Dec.  4. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  3;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  8. 

To  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Oct.  25;  Philoctetes,  Oct.  27 — of  the 
Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  24. 

To  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  Nov.  15;  Tyndareous,  Dec.  13 — both 
of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  3; 
Manila  Maru,  Os-aka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  21. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
Line,  Oct.  28;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  1;  Yokohama 
Maru,  Nov.  3;  Kaga  Maru,  Nov.  27 — both  of  the  Nippon  Kaisha  Line;  Empress  of  Asia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AM)  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  TIIE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Copyrights  \«  <  i  Cullers  let.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  (b).  Electricity  Inspec- 
tion Vi  t  t>  .  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Cas  Inspection  Act  (b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  lei  Consolidation,  (Price,  10  oents).  Inspection  and  Sale  Act.  Inspection  of  Water 
Meters  Ad  d).  Patent  Act  (a).  Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and 
DeslfD  Ac  (   a  .   Timber  Marking  At  t  (a).   Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Animal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  S  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Hoard  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price,  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  re  Mall  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention.    (Price,  10  cents.) 
Annua!  Kcport  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d).    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.   (Price,  25  cents.) 
Patent  Office  Record  Weekly)  (a). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
(.rain  Inspection  in  Canada  US14).    Price,  25  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of. 

Kulrs  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce  (b). 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1919). 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e) 

Note.-   Publications  of  (he  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free,  on  request,  to  subscribers  to  the 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly,  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1; 

single  copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).       (Price,  25  cents.) 
German  Mar  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Imports  Into  Canada  from  United  States  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Markei  s  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

(1916).    (Prire  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile  :  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).  Price,  25  cents. 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).     (Price,  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Tradinz  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  follow  inn  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.   For  a  complete 

list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc. 

Note.— (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa,  (c)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa,  (d)  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  :  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa,  (e)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor. Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan") ,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office, 
703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  i>ri<«-  lists,  discounl  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representative*  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factor;  point,  f.O.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


C  AN  ADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

P.  W.  Cook.  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  40,  Buenos  Aires,  Cable  Address, 
Cmadian. 

Australia 

D.  H  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Blenkney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColI.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Denmark 

B.  S.    Webb,   c/o   H.    M.   Commercial  Secretary 

British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  WatermUl. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 
Kobe. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,   Liverpool.     Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Build- 
ing,   Clare    street,    Bristol.      Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       T.   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.   S.  BLEAKNEY  S  ITINERARY  IN 

CANADA 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Belgium,  is  about 
to  undertake  a  business  tour  in  the  Dominion  on  behalf  of  Canadian  export 
trade  to  that  country.  The  following  is  the  itinerary  for  the  first  part  of  the 
tour: — 

Toronto   October  24-31 

Guelph   November  1 

Stratford   M  2 

Windsor  and  Walkerville   "  3-6 

Brantford   "  7 

Gait   "  8 

Niagara  Falls   "        9  and  10 

St.  Catharines   "  12 

Hamilton   "  13 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bleakney,  or  to 
interview  him  regarding  trade  with  Belgium,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  may  be  made. 


LAPSING  OF  BRAZILIAN  PREFERENCE  TO  UNITED  STATES  AND 
BELGIUM :  ITS  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  27,  1923. — Tariff  privileges  granted  by  Brazil  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Belgium  have  not  been  renewed.  Although  this  sub- 
ject has  been  briefly  dealt  with  on  one  or  two  previous  occasions  it  is  thought 
that  fuller  detail  on  the  matter  may  be  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  trade  with 
Brazil. 

During  the  last  four  years  Brazil  has  had  an  average  annual  exportation 
of  products  valued  at  $425,000,000.  Coffee  exports  were  valued  at  $250,000,000 
or  59  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  sugar  at  $19,000,000  or  about  4J  per  cent.  Hides 
and  raw  cotton  come  next,  each  with  an  annual  value  of  about  $16,000,000. 
These  figures  show  very  forcibly  the  extent  to  which  Brazil  cultivates  and 
depends  upon  coffee.  The  United  States  buys  about  55  per  cent  of  Brazil's 
coffee  exports,  takes  20  per  cent  of  the  next  twenty  products  of  importance  on 
the  list,  and  about  38  per  cent  of  all  products  exported.  The  United  States 
therefore,  which  admits  Brazilian  coffee  free  of  duty,  is  the  best  customer  of 
that  republic. 

Decree  No.  5192  of  April  16,  1904,  granted  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent  on  the 
customs  duties  payable  on  the  following  five  products:  (1)  paints  and  varnishes, 
(2)  condensed  milk,  (3)  wheat  flour,  (4)  certain  rubber  manufacturers,  (5) 
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clocks  ami  watches.  Two  and  a  half  years  later  decree  No.  6079  of  December 
31,  1906,  extended  the  rebate  to  live  more  classes,  viz:  (1)  windmills,  (2)  ice 
chests,  (3)  weighing  machines,  (4)  pianos,  (5)  typewriters.    Three  years  later, 

cree  WO,  ,SI7  of  January  15,  1910,  cement,  corsets,  dried  fruit,  desks  and 
Bchool  furniture  were  included  and  on  .January  12,  1911,  decree  8320  declared 
the  rebate  OB  American  Hour  to  be  raised  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  It  looked  at 
the  tunc  as  if  this  process  might  have  continued  indefinitely. 

1  h  cree  No.  14342  of  September  3,  1920,  granted  to  Belgium  a  similar  rebate 
of  20  per  ccni  on  seven  of  the  fourteen  classes  of  goods  regarding  which  a  prefer- 
ence had  been  already  given  to  the  United  States.  The  seven  products  were: 
weig  ling  machines,  ice  chests,  cement,  corsets,  certain  rubber  goods,  pianos,  and 
paints.  The  decrees  granting  these  rebates  on  American  and  Belgian  products 
had  to  be  included  in  each  year's  financial  budget  law  and  also  had  to  be  signed 
President  of  the  Republic.   The  new  President  objected  to  the  extension 

se  preferences,  and  so  for  the  year  1923  they  have  not  been  renewed,  and 
it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  again  be  granted.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
examine  to  what  extent  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  interested  in  each  of 
the  products  mentioned. 

FLOUR 

The  object  of  the  duty  on  flour,  which  is  25  milreis  per  ton,  is  to  protect 
the  national  milling  industry  and  for  revenue  purposes.  As  the  duty  is  payable 
at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  gold  and  40  per  cent  paper,  the  25  milreis  becomes 

milreis  al  the  present  average  rate  of  10  milreis  for  one  dollar.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $9.25  per  ton.  Port  dues  of  2  per  cent  gold  and  other  discharge 
expenses  are  not  considered  here.  There  is  only  a  very  small  amount  of  wheat 
grown  within  the  country,  and  that  at  the  extreme  south,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
d  that  the  mills  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  import  all  the  wheat 
which  they  require  for  milling  purposes.  Wheat  pays  a  duty  of  10  milreis  per 
ton  which  converted  at  the  required  rates  becomes  $3.70.  As  wheat  produces 
only  70  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  flour,  this  duty  is  equivalent  to  $5.29  so  far  as 
flour  is  concerned  and  therefore  for  protective  purposes  there  is  only  a  margin 
$9  25  1  ess  $5.29  or  $3.94  per  ton.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  national 
Brazilian  miller  must  pay  freight  costs  for  his  wheat  which  comes  from  the 
Argentine,  but  this  will  not  be  so  great  as  the  freight  which  the  Canadian  miller 
will  require  to  pay  for  flour  from  Canada  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  American 
miller  enjoyed  a  rebate  of  $1.76  per  ton  which  the  miller  in  Argentine  did  not 
receive,  but  in  spite  of  this  preference  Argentine  exported  to  Brazil  for  the  years 
1919-1920-1921  an  average  of  93,000  tons  of  flour  per  annum,  while  the  United 
States  exported  to  Brazil  during  the  same  period  an  annual  average  of  35,000 
tons. 

Although  there  are  numerous  inquiries  for  Canadian  flour  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Sao  Paulo,  it  would  look  as  if  Canadian  millers  will  have  difficulty  in  com- 
peting in  those  places  with  the  national  and  Argentine  flour,  but  from  Pernam- 
buco  north,  where  freight  rates  are  more  or  less  equal  to  all  concerned,  Canadian 
flour  should  find  a  ready  market. 

DRIED  FRUIT 

Importation  of  dried  fruits  for  the  year  1920  amounted  to  1,548  tons,  and 
for  1921.  303  tons.  The  decline  is  due  in  part  to  the  financial  crisis  resulting 
in  the  fall  of  the  milreis,  which  makes  imported  products  very  costly  to  the 
Brazilian.  The  decline  is  also  due  to  the  development  of  national  fruits  which 
the  people  are  trying  to  encourage  in  every  possible  way.  The  rebate  did  not 
seem  to  help  American  dried  fruits  very  much,  as  previous  to  this  concession 
imports  from  this  origin  amounted  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  six  years  later 
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they  had  only  risen  to  4-8  per  cent.  The  war,  however,  raised  this  percentage 
to  28-3.  Although  there  is  to  some  extent  a  declining  market  in  dried  fruits, 
there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  dried  apples,  apricots,  pears,  peaches,  and 
grapes.  A  considerable  quantity  of  these  fruits  come  from  California  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  Canadian  products  of  this  nature  cannot  enter  the  market. 

TYPEWRITERS 

A  rebate  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  typewriters  of  American  origin  was 
granted  by  decree  6079  of  30th  January,  1906.  The  United  States  has  the  field 
pretty  well  to  itself  on  these  articles,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  the  cessation 
of  the  rebate  will  have  any  material  effect. 


CEMENT 

Cement  also  came  in  for  rebate,,  but  in  spite  of  this  preference  the  market 
has  been  controlled  during  the  last  two  years  by  European  manufacturers.  Cana- 
dian cement  is  well  liked,  and  on  account  of  its  quality  importers  are  willing 
to  pay  more  for  it  than  for  other  marks,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  direct  shipping, 
business  is  lost. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

Decree  5092  which  came  into  execution  on  July  1,  1904,  conceded  a  rebate 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  duties  to  exporters  from  the  United  States,  of  condensed 
milk.  Swiss  milk  controlled  at  this  time  about  87  per  cent  of  the  imports  and 
British  interests  which  to  a  great  extent  directed  this  industry  viewed  with  much 
concern  the  extension  of  such  a  favour  to  American  manufacturers.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  grew  from  20  tons  in  1913  to  862  in  1917. 

For  the  eleven  months  ending  May,  1922,  the  United  States  exported  to 
Brazil  992,157  pounds  valued  at  $182,502,  and  for  the  eleven  months  ending 
May,  1923,  273,604  pounds  valued  at  $35,469.  The  decrease  in  value  of  the  last 
year's  exports  to  about  one  fifth  of  that  of  the  previous  year  is  accounted  for 
by  both  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  in  Brazil  of  condensed  milk  and  the 
removal  of  the  20  per  cent  rebate.  The  next  year  will  probably  find  a  further 
decline  of  imports  owing  to  national  production,  so  that  Canadian  producers  will 
require  to  quote  very  close  to  factory  cost  in  order  to  obtain  a  foothold. 


SCALES 

Ordinary  scales  are  now  manufactured  locally,  but  the  demand  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  Imports  for  the  year  1920  and  1921  were  458  and  258 
tons  respectively,  but  the  decline  is  due  to  overbuying  in  1920  and  to  the  slump 
of  1921.  British  manufacturers  were  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  United 
States  rebates,  so  that  Canadian  exporters  will  find  severe  competition  from  this 
source  even  though  they  may  be  on  an  even  footing  with  the  United  States; 
nevertheless  they  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade. 


WINDMILLS 

Imports  of  windmills  into  Brazil  were  180  tons  and  106  tons  for  the  years 
1920  and  1921  respectively.  There  should  be  a  good  market  here  for  Canadian 
windmills  when  exchange  improves,  and  in  view  of  this  manufacturers  should 
get  in  touch  with  importers  of  agricultural  machinery  so  as  to  have  their 
products  known. 

DESKS  AND  ICE  CHESTS 

There  is  little  importation  on  a  commercial  scale  of  desks  and  ice  chests. 
These  articles  are  manufactured  in  Brazil  of  national  hard  woods  and  protected 
by  such  high  duties  that  those  of  foreign  manufacturers  cannot  be  imported  for 
resale. 
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PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

By  decree  No.  5194  of  July  1,  1904,  paints  and  varnishes  of  American  origin 
were  allowed  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  duties.  During  the  six  years  follow- 
ing this  decree,  American  products  obtained  7-6  per  cent  of  the  paint  trade, 
British  70  8  per  cent,  German  14  1,  and  those  of  other  countries  7-5.  During 
tin'  next  three  years  the  United  States  percentage  had  risen  to  11-4,  while  that 
of  the  British  had  fallen  to  61-2.  By  1917  the  American  percentage  had  risen 
to  .'>1  -2,  while  British  declined  to  641.  Imports  of  dry  paints  for  the  years  1920 
and  1921  amounted  to  508.556  kg.  and  242,606  respectively.  The  above  decree 
also  included  varnishes.  By  1917  the  United  States  percentage  of  imports  had 
risen  to  62-4,  while  the  British  percentage  had  fallen  to  34-9. 

Now  that  the  American  preference  is  removed,  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  share  of  the  market,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I'n'.ted  Slates  and  Knglish  makes  are  well  known,  and  unless  exporters  are 
willing  to  introduce  these  products  at  factory  cost  they  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  get  a  foothold. 

CLOCKS 

The  United  States  almost  completely  controls  the  market  in  clocks  and 
alarms,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Switzerland  only  obtaining  a  small  share.  It 
is  not  expected  that  the  removal  of  the  preference  will  affect  this  trade. 

The  years  1920  and  1921  show  imports  of  clocks  to  be  119,158  kg.  and 
51,516  kg.  respectively,  and  for  alarm  clocks  69,451  and  16,426  kg.  respectively 
for  the  same  two  years. 

WATCHES 

The  United  States  finds  very  strong  competition  from  Switzerland  which 
controls  about  75  per  cent  of  the  imports.  American  trade  should  therefore 
suffer  considerably  over  the  withdrawal  of  the  preference  in  this  line  of  goods. 

PIANOS 

Decree  6079  of  31st  December,  1906,  provided  for  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent  on 
the  duties  on  pianos.  This  rebate  at  present  exchange  was  equivalent  to  $20.50, 
$23,  and  $33  according  to  whether  the  piano  was  an  upright,  a  semi-grand  or  a 
grand.  Prior  to  preferential  treatment  the  United  States  obtained  less  than  5 
cent  of  the  total  imports,  but  during  the  first  seven  years  that  the  preference 
3  in  operation  this  percentage  increased  to  11  and  from  1914  to  the  end  of  the 
war  to  43.  For  the  years  1920  and  1921,  Brazil  imported  2,112  and  1,400  pianos 
respectively.  At  the  present  time  40  per  cent  of  the  pianos  come  from  Germany, 
the  United  States  furnishes  about  30  per  cent,  a  large  part  of  which  are  player 
pianos,  while  10  per  cent  come  from  Great  Britain  and  roughly  20  per  cent  from 
France. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

Under  the  same  preference,  rebates  were  extended  to  the  following  classes 
of  rubber  products  mentioned  in  the  tariff:  (144a)  toys;  (144b)  boots  and  shoes; 
(144d  and  144e)  sheet;   (144f)  unspecified. 

■e  the  war  European  manufacturers  have  controlled  the  Brazilian 
toy  market,  A  few  years  ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  rubber  toys  was  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but  this  has  now  practically  ceased.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers could  not  compete  in  this  line.  Canvas  tennis  shoes  are  now  supplied 
by  national  factories  and  cannot  be  imported.  The  only  rubber  footwear  wThich 
can  be  brought  in  is  the  ordinary  high  rubber,  which  comes  well  up  over  the 
boot,  and  a  small  quantity  of  overshoes. 
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RUBBER  BELTING 

This  product  did  not  come  under  the  rebate  preference,  nevertheless  the 
opportunity  is  taken  here  of  mentioning  this  article  as  it  should  provide  a  good 
field  for  development  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  factories  is  increasing  with  marked  rapidity,  the  consumption  of 
belting  is  likewise  following  a  proportional  increase.  The  tanning  industry  has 
made  great  strides  during  recent  years, — in  fact  to  such  an  extent  that  national 
sole  leather,  as  an  example,  supplies  the  entire  demand.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  the  leather  belting  industry  is  developing,  specially  when  it  is 
protected  by  a  tariff  of  approximately  $1 . 10  per  kg.  or  about  45  cents  a  pound. 
National  leather  belting,  single  thickness,  can  be  bought  from  the  manufacturer 
at  about  15  cents  per  inch  in  width  per  linear  metre.  Double  thickness  costs 
double  this  amount  less  5  per  cent.  This  price  makes  the  importation  of  foreign 
belting  very  difficult.  National  leather  belting  has  the  disadvantage  of  stretching, 
and  this  affects  to  some  extent  the  cheap  price  at  which  it  sells.  Balata  belting 
is  not  liked  by  many  because  the  rubber  appears  to  soften  and  to  allow  the  cotton 
textile  to  separate.  Rubber,  in  rubber  belting  on  the  other,  has  been  vulcanized 
and  therefore  having  no  melting  point  does  not  soften  but  remains  firm,  and 
greater  use  in  consequence  is  obtained  from  it.  There  is  a  hair  cotton  textile 
belt  on  the  market  which  has  a  great  number  of  advocates.  This  is  said  by  some 
to  be  superior  to  the  rubber  belting  as  it  has  equal  durability  and  the  cost  is  much 
less.  At  the  present  moment  the  two  leading  belts  employed  are  foreign  rubber 
belting  and  that  of  the  national  leather.  The  consumption  of  these  two  belts  is 
increasing  from  day  to  day,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  not  claim  their  share  of  the  rubber  belting  market. 

MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  September  28,  1923. — The  latent  demand  for  electrical  equipment  in 
Northern  Africa  is  much  more  important  than  the  actual  imports  would  now 
seem  to  indicate.  Statistical  trade  returns,  incomplete  though  they  are  in  this 
connection,  show  that  Tunisia  bought  during  1921  some  71  tons  of  dynamos 
and  electrical  machinery,  tons  of  batteries,  202f  tons  of  induction  coils,  and 
136  tons  of  electrical  bulbs  and  shades.  Over  against  this  414-ton  purchase  in 
Tunisia,  Algerian  imports  during  the  same  year  totalled  1,133  tons,  divided  as 
follows:  electrical  dynamos,  204  tons;  electrical  machinery,  323  tons;  electrical 
cable,  339  tons;  electrical  induction  coils  and  parts  of  electrical  apparatus,  57 
tons;  electrical  bulbs  and  small  electrical  light  fittings  and  electrical  batteries, 
36  tons.  Moroccan  electrical  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  classified,  but 
altogether  the  purchases  of  Morocco  would  not  at  present  increase  the  com- 
bined totals  of  Tunisia  and  of  Algeria  by  more  than  300  or  400  tons.  Thus 
North  Africa's  buying  capacity  at  a  maximum  is  not  more  than  2,000  tons  of 
electrical  equipment  a  year. 

The  main  part  of  the  present  electrical  business  has  to  do  with  the  lighting 
and  power  companies  and  with  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  installations. 
The  industrial  use  of  electricity,  in  the  absence  of  any  appreciable  number  of 
manufacturing  plants,  is  relatively  small,  while  despite  the  many  hydro-electric 
ventures  now  being  mooted,  the  existing  harnessed  water  supplies  do  not  call  for 
a  large  amount  of  new  material.  The  writer  had  interviews  in  each  of  these 
countries  with  the  responsible  Government  Departments  in  charge  of  public 
works,  and  found  that  a  very  great  interest  was  being  taken  both  in  official 
and  in  private  circles  to  develop  the  available  "  white  coal "  of  Northern 
Africa  and  to  utilize  it  more  especially  for  irrigation  purposes. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC  SCHEMES 

Among  the  mos1  ambit  ions  schemes  now  under  consideration  are  the 
arrangements  being  made  to  utilize  the  water  of  the  Shelif  river  in  Algeria, 
Borne  700  km.  in  length,  for  irrigation  purposes  and  water  power. 

Thfi  firsl  Btage,  already  blue-printed  and  for  which  20  million  francs  were 
earmarked  in  the  1920  budget,  will,  when  completed,  furnish  a  reservoir  of 
Some  300  million  c  ubic  metres  of  water,  and  provide  about  40  million  kw.  hours 
of  electrical  energy.  (Mice  the  first  step  is  perfected  it  is  proposed  to  push  on 
the  work,  and  it  is  claimed  that  eventually  some  billion  cubic  metres  of 
water  and  some  260  million  kw.  hours  of  energy  can  be  provided.  Naturally 
tl  e  instrumenting  of  such  a  project  will  call  for  considerable  electrical  machin- 
ery,  In  Morocco  electrical  engineers  are  also  hard  at  work  laying  out  plans  for 
hydraulic  developments.  A  pro j eel  is  now  afoot  in  the  French  zone  to  build 
several  power  plants  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  kilowatt  capacity.  The  plans 
a-  formulated  include  a  hydro-electric  installation  at  Sidi-Machou,  a  steam 
power  plant  at  Casablanca,  and  a  series  of  developments  in  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Oum-Er-Rbia  river.  The  controlling  idea  is  to  link  up  these  stations  with 
some  of  the  phosphate  mines  by  means  of  high-tension  transmission.  The  plant 
at  Casablanca  which,  the  writer  was  informed,  will  probably  be  completed  early 
next  year,  is  to  have  three  6,000-kw.  turbo-alternators.  A  5,000-kw.  unit  is 
also  to  be  put  up  on  the  river  previously  mentioned.  Other  Moroccan  schemes, 
not  yet  1  owever  in  operation,  are  proposed  in  regard  to  the  river  Sebou,  while  the 
falls  in  the  streams  flowing  through  the  town  of  Fez  are  to  be  more  largely  used. 
The  water  falls  in  the  Atlas  mountains  are  also  in  the  future  to  be  tapped. 
It  is  estimated,  though  perhaps  too  optimistically,  that  the  rivers  of  Morocco 
could  eventually  supply  about  three  million  h.p.  of  electrical  energy,  half  of 
which  could  be  produced  by  the  Oum-Er-Rbia  river  alone.  Even  if  such  an 
estimation  is  on  a  too  grandiose  scale,  the  fact  remains  that  the  future  expan- 
sion of  Morocco  will  in  all  probability  involve  considerable  expenditure  on 
electrical  equipment. 

Tunisia,  the  smallest  of  the  three  countries,  is  capable  of  developing,  it  is 
estimated,  about  20,000  h.p.,  and  as  yet  very  little  of  this  hydro-electric  energy 
is  available.  A  few  barrages  have  been  built  for  irrigation  purposes,  but  many 
more  are  likely  to  be  constructed  in  the  next  few  years.  Accordingly  through- 
out the  whole  of  Northern  Africa  attention  is  being  directed  and  private 
capital  is  being  sought  for  the  practical  exploitation  of  the  water-power 
resources  of  the  country. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  IN  INDUSTRY 

As  regards  the  application  of  electrical  machinery  to  industry,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  few  factories  scattered  throughout  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  flour,  cement, 
and  tobacco,  are  mostly  driven  by  dynamos  operated  by  steam,  gas-producer, 
and  Diesel  oil  engines.  Hydro-electric  power  it  is  claimed  locally  will  enlarge 
considerably  the  industrial  output  of  these  Mediterranean  countries,  although 
it  is  not  likely  that  pure  industry  will  develop  on  very  important  lines. 

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  EQUIPMENT 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  of  Northern  Africa  are  in  a  much  more 
forward  state  of  progress,  and  are  being  improved  upon  from  time  to  time. 
Interurban  telephoning  exists  between  the  principal  centres  of  each  of  the 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  themselves,  while  a  network  of  telegraphs 
reaches  out  pretty  well  to  all  the  important  and  strategic  parts.    In  Tunisia,  the 
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latest  returns  available  show  that  there  are  about  3,250  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  and  about  180  telegraph  offices;  in  Algeria  about  9,150  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  and  about  800  offices;  and  in  French  Morocco  5,560  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  military;  and  about  150  receiving  and  transmitting 
stations,  thereby  giving  for  the  whole  of  North  Africa  something  more  than 
18,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  over  1,130  telegraph  stations.  The  telephone 
system  on  the  other  hand,  embraces  throughout  Tunisia  12,250  miles  of  lines, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  are  interurban,  throughout  Algeria  about  20,000 
miles  of  line  with  approximately  9,000  subscribers,  while  throughout  Morocco 
there  are  well  over  2,500  telephone  subscribers.  Hence  at  a  modest  estimate, 
and  in  the  absence  of  more  recent  statistics,  the  length  of  telephone  lines  in 
North  Africa  may  be  placed  at  almost  50,0.00  miles,  while  there  are  probably 
now  something  under  15,000  subscribers.  Not  only  is  the  material  now  being 
used  constantly  in  need  of  replacement,  but  with  the  further  opening  up  of 
the  country  and  with  the  assimilation  of  Western  ideas  by  still  more  of  the 
population,  the  opportunity  for  selling  this  category  of  electrical  equipment 
will  undoubtedly  increase.  Especially  is  this  true  in  Morocco,  where  civilian 
telephones  and  telegraphs  are  now  being  more  greatly  extended.  Both  3  mm. 
and  2\  mm.  copper  wire  is  commonly  asked  for  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines. 

TRAM  EQUIPMENT 

Electric  trams  run  only  in  the  cities  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Oran,  with 
tramway  connections  between  these  cities  and  their  immediate  suburbs.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  trolley  from  Tunis  past  Carthage  to  Marsa,  about  18  km. 
west  of  the  city,  which  runs  as  a  belt  line  for  approximately  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Algiers  city  service  also  goes  up  to  Mustapha,  the  outlying  residential 
quarter  of  the  city  proper.  Tramways  will  in  all  probability  be  extended  in 
the  growing  city  of  Algiers  and  introduced  into  Casablanca,  where  at  present 
a  motor  bus  service  and  carriages  form  the  only  municipal  means  of  transport. 
Rabat,  too,  the  capital  of  Morocco,  at  the  present  rate  of  development  will 
probably  soon  insist  on  an  electric  tramway  service.  This  brief  statement  is 
meant  to  show  therefore  that  electrical  tram  equipment  has  already  been  laid 
down  in  the  three  largest  cities  of  North  Africa  and  that  the  probabilities  of 
new  constructions  are  not  altogether  remote. 

ELECTRIC   LIGHT  EQUIPMENT 

The  North  African  city  homes  of  the  European  population  and  the  prin- 
cipal shops  in  each  of  the  larger  centres  are  lighted  by  electricity.  Tunis, 
Algiers,  Oran,  Casablanca  and  Tangiers,  and  a  few  other  of  the  smaller  towns, 
also  have  electric  street  lighting.  Sign  advertising  by  electricity  is  but  rarely 
seen  and  is  confined  to  the  two  or  three  leading  North  African  thoroughfares. 
In  Tunisia  at  the  end  of  1921  there  were  218  km.  of  electric  wiring;  78,000 
hectowatts  equalled  the  power  of  the  installations;  11,000  names  were  on  the 
electric  light  consuming  list;  and  the  total  consumption  amounted  to  3,810,000 
kilowatt  hours.  The  leading  towns  of  Algeria,  together  with  the  capital 
(Algiers)  itself,  have  electric  light  installations,  and  the  consumption  in  Algeria 
is  probably  now  at  least  ten  times  that  of  the  forementioned  country.  In 
Morocco  there  is  a  central  electric  light  distributing  plant  in  four  or  five  of  the 
principal  cities.  Electric  light  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  extremely  popular  with 
the  Moors,  and  most  of  those  who  are  well-to-do  have  installed  it  in  their 
houses  where  it  is  publicly  available.  When  not  obtainable  from  a  central 
supply,  private  installations  have  in  cases  been  purchased.  In  fact,  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  the  use  of  electricity  will  eventually  extend  over  the  whole 
of  these  three  countries  and  be  utilized  in  even  the  small  native  villages. 
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Electric  light  fittings  and  accessories  of  the  ordinary  European,  and  especi- 
ally French,  design  and  quality  all  find  a  market  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria  and 
also  in  Casablanca,  where  the  electric  light  system  is  the  most  extensive  and 
bed  equipped  of  Morocco.  Throughout  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Morocco 
standardisation  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Installations  are  often  made 
of  the  least  expensive  material  to  be  had  and  precautions  against  fire  are  fre- 
quently not  taken  into  account. 

The  lamp  holders  in  use  are  nearly  all  of  the  bayonet  catch,  not  only  in 
Morocco  but  elsewhere  in  North  Africa.  Wall  switches  and  receptacles  are 
usually  made  in  porcelain,  and  the  snap  turning  handle  is  most  common.  The 
pull-chain  and  push-button  switches  are  practically  not  known.  Cut-outs 
ofto  n  consisl  of  porcelain  base  with  wire  coupled  at  joint  and  with  light  metal 
cover  lined  with  cardboard.  Cluster  sockets  are  not  common,  but  are  found  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria.  In  general,  however,  an  ordinary 
drop-cord  light  is  used.  Shades  are  often  of  cardboard  and  tin,  or  otherwise 
generally  the  opaque  glass  type,  although  in  the  cities  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and 
Tunis  many  houses  and  shops  are  fitted  up  with  quite  high-class  electroliers. 
Conduit  work  is  found  only  in  the  more  important  centres,  and  here  electric 
conduits  with  sleeves,  junction  boxes  and  mountings  are  required.  For  ordinary 
distribution  work  porcelain  insulators  are  employed.  The  16-candlepower 
metallic  filament  lamps  meet  with  the  biggest  demand,  although  sizes  up  to 
100  candle-power  arc  frequently  used.  Secondary  voltages  running  from  110 
to  250  are  found  throughout  North  Africa  for  lighting  purposes  and  both  direct 
and  alternating  current,  three-phase,  are  commonly  generated.  Insulated  wires, 
300   nd  (K)0  megohm  grade,  are  most  often  used.   The  dry  cell  battery  has  now 

greatesl  pan  of  that  electrical  trade,  although  the  jar  battery  is  occasion- 
ally used,  especially  in  connection  with  electric  bells. 

ELECTRICAL   HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES 

In  view  of  the  much  larger  native  than  European  population  throughout 
Northern  Africa,  the  sale  of  household  electrical  specialties  is  extremely  limited. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  a  city  like  Algiers  has  several  electrical  shops  cater- 
ing to  the  best  European  trade  in  such  articles  as  electrical  heaters  (ver- 
tical and  fanlike),  toasters  (flat  and  upright),  irons  and  kettles,  j,  2  litres). 
The  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  motors  for  sewing  machines,  and  cooking  ranges 
in  use,  however,  may  be  almost  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands. 

In  countries  like  North  Africa,  where  native  help  is  always  available  even 
if  not  always  efficient,  there  is  not  that  incentive  to  employ  electrical  devices 
even  on  the  part  of  the  European  inhabitants.  Electrical  table  and  wall  fans, 
on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  a  fairly  good  sale  owing  to  the  warm,  climate  of  the 
summer  months.  Importers  also  stated  that  there  was  a  fairly  important 
demand  for  electric  flashlights  of  pocket  size. 

IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  GOODS 

The  detailed  imports  of  electrical  goods  are  given  hereunder  so  far  as  they 
are  available  for  Northern  Africa: — 

Tunisia  imported  during  1921  some  71  tons  of  electrical  dynamos  85  per  cent  of  which 
were  derived  from  France,  with  3-^  tons  coming  from  Austria,  l|  tons  from  Italy,  If  tons 
from  Switzerland,  and  H  tons  from  the  United  States.  The  imports  of  induction  coils 
amounted  to  202^  tons,  92  per  cent  of  which  were  purchased  in  France,  and  with  Great 
Britain  supplying  If  tons,  Belgium  H  tons,  Italy  1  ton.  and  something  under  1  ton  coming 
from  the  United  States.  The  importation  of  electrical  batteries  reached  4£  tons,  France 
furnishing  83  per  cent  of  the  trade,  and  Italy  and  the  United  States  each  supplying  7  per 
cent.  Electric  lamps  and  shades  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  136  tons,  and  to  this  trade 
France  contributed  37  per  cent,  Belgium  29  per  cent,  Italy  19  per  cent,  Germany  7  per  cent, 
and  Czecho-Slovakia  5  per  cent. 
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The  trade  returns  for  1921  show  that  Algeria  imported  204  tons  of  dynamos,  and  that 
France  was  responsible  for  64  per  cent,  Germany  22  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  6  per 
cent  of  these  imports.  Switzerland  and  Italy  are  classified  as  other  contributing  countries. 
Electrical  machinery  n.o.s.  is  placed  in  the  imports  at  323  tons,  and  the  bulk  of  tins  trade 
(93  per  cent)  was  French  although  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  also  con- 
tributed. The  electrical  cable  imported,  some  539  tons,  came  almost  altogether  from  France 
with  a  very  small  quota  from  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  quantity  of  induction 
coils  ♦and  parts  of  electrical  apparatus  imported  amounted  to  57  tons,  of  which  France 
furnished  94  per  cent  and  Germany  and  thr  United  States  the  remainder.  Some  7  tons  of 
electrical  lamps  were  also  imported,  a  trade  which  was  exclusively  French.  The  imports  of 
electrical  batteries  are  given  as  36  tons,  and  except  for  a  very  small  contribution  from  Great 
Britain,  the  trade  was  all  French. 

For  Morocco,  as  previously  intimated,  no  detailed  statistics  are  available. 

French  competition  should  not  discourage  Canadian  endeavour  in  this 
North  African  electrical  field.  The  United  States  is  doing  a  small  electrical 
business  throughout  the  three  countries,  and  it  would  seem  that  Canada  might 
profitably  extend  her  exports  of  electrical  products  to  these  parts.  There  is 
not  only  the  actual  trade  but  a  potential  market,  and  a  Canadian  battery,  for 
example,  or  an  electric  lamp  socket  well  introduced  might  very  well  pave  the 
way  for  eventually  bigger  business. 


PROGRESS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Subjoined  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Wilgress,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Russia.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series, 
was  published  in  No.  1027 ;  and  the  second,  on  Finance,  in  No.  1028;  and  the 
third,  on  Agriculture,  in  the  last  number  (1029).] 

Transport 

The  Russian  transport  facilities  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  congested. 
Both  the  railways  and  the  river  services  are  able  to  handle  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  of  the  country.  The  volume  of  traffic  however  is  much  less  than 
before  the  war,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  production  and  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  freight  carried  by  the  Russian 
railways  in  1922  was  about  22  per  cent  of  the  1913  figure,  although  there  has 
lately  been  an  increase  in  the  average  quantity  of  freight  transported  daily. 
There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  passenger  traffic  during  recent  months  as  a 
result  of  the  re-introduction  of  payment  for  fares  and  the  institution  of  a 
tariff  on  the  pre-war  scale.  The  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  peace  footing 
and  the  liquidation  of  the  famine  have  brought  the  abnormal  demands  on  the 
transport  facilities  to  an  end.  With  the  delivery  of  the  locomotives  ordered  in 
Germany  and  Sweden,  there  are  sufficient  locomotives  in  good  repair  for  the 
volume  of  traffic  now  offering.  No  further  orders  for  rolling  stock  are  therefore 
to  be  placed  abroad  for  the  present. 


the  railway  system 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  Soviet  Russia  is  approximately  66,014 
versts  or  44;0G8  miles,  which  is  only  about  4,000  miles  greater  that  the  total  rail- 
way mileage  of  Canada.  The  present  railway  system  of  Russia  has  a  slightly 
greater  mileage  than  in  1913,  the  loss  of  3,349  miles  to  the  secession  States 
being  made  good  by  the  new  construction  during  the  war.  The  great  difficulty 
of  operating  the  railways  at  the  present  time  arises  from  the  circumstances 
that  the  whole  system  was  planned  for  a  volume  of  traffic  greater  than  is 
available.  Thus  the  number  of  employees  per  verst  is  10-2  as  compared  with 
12-8  before  the  war,  although  the  volume  of  traffic  is  much  smaller.   The  result 
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is  thai  heavy  deficits  are  incurred  on  the  operation  of  the  railways,  which  is 
proving  a  serious  drain  on  the  State  finances.  For  the  current  financial  year  the 
total  revenue  of  the  railways  has  been  estimated  at  332,000,000  gold  roubles 
and  expenditun  at  1)40.000,000  uold  roubles,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $154,000,000. 

The  railways  have  been  organized  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  State  indus- 
trial trusts.  The  various  lines  have  been  grouped  into  administrative  units 
under  responsible  boards  of  directors.  Each  group  of  railways  is  financially 
independent  The  object  has  been  to  attain  efficiency  of  management,  but  the 
railways  ar<  hampered  through  lack  of  financial  resources. 

DEDUCTION  OF  STAFF 

The  groatesl  effort  in  connection  with  the  reduction  of  operating  expenses 
»een  the  cutting  down  of  the  staffs  of  the  railways.    The  following  table 
-how-  the  number  of  railway  employees,  other  than  administrative  officials, 
For  recent  years  and  illustrates  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  reduc- 


tion of  staff: 

Total  Number  Number 

War  of  Employees  per  Verst 

1913   815,502  12.8 

1919    1,071,028  17.8 

1921   1,257,699  19.0 

Jan.  1st,  1922   |   933,472  14.1 

Jan.  1st,  1923    673,342  10.2 


The  average  wage  of  railway  employees  is  now  about  10  gold  roubles  a 
month,  w  hich  is  a  little  over  a  fourth  of  the  pre-war  average  wage.  This  how- 
ever n  presents  an  increase  since  last  year,  as  it  was  recognized  that  the  bad 
conditions  of  employees  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  corruption  on  the 
railways.  As  the  result  of  stern  measures  recently  taken  there  has  been  a  great 
rease  in  pilferage,  which  was  becoming  very  prevalent. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  RIGHT  OF  WAY 

A  great  deal  is  being  accomplished  in  repairing  the  roadbed  and  rebuild- 
ing bridges.  Much  of  the  roadbed  on  the  main  lines  has  been  reballasted. 
Of  the  3,672  bridges  destroyed  during  the  war  and  revolution,  nearly  half 
been  permanently  repaired  and  the  remainder  temporarily.  The  renewal 
of  tie-  presents  the  most  serious  problem.  Before  the  war  11,000,000  ties 
required  to  be  replaced  annually.  During  1921  and  1922  only  1,800,000  new 
es  were  laid  down.  As  a  result  45  per  cent  of  the  ties  now  require  changing. 
3timated  that  22,000,000  ties  would  require  to  be  replaced  annually  for 
seven  year-  in  order  to  bring  the  roadbed  into  normal  condition.  Financial 
con>iderations  have  only  permitted  the  laying  down  of  15,500,000  new  ties 
during  the  current  financial  year.  Most  of  the  old  lighter  rails  require  changing, 
but  the  h(  avy  rails  which  were  laid  down  a  few  years  before  the  war  are  still 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  A  considerable  quantity  of  rails  was  imported 
from  Germany  last  year.  Many  of  the  bolts  and  fastenings  require  renewal 
and  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  connection.  The  station  build- 
ings ,;re  being  gradually  repaired. 

ROLLING  STOCK 

The  number  of  locomotives  in  Russia  is  now  19,570,  of  which  8,009  or  40  per 
are  in  working  order.    In  1913  the  number  of  locomotives  was  20,320,  of 
which  14,050  were  in  working  order.    During  1922  there  were  delivered  67 
new  locomotives  from  Russian  factories  and  873  from  abroad.    The  number 
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of  sound  locomotives  per  100  versts  of  line  is  12  1  as  compared  with  22-2  before 
the  war,  but  this  is  sufficient  for  the  amount  of  traffic  now  handled.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  accordingly  cancelled  an  order  for  508  locomotives  placed  in  Sweden 
and  has  ordered  an  equivalent  number  from  Russian  works  to  be  delivered  in 
three  years.  The  repair  of  locomotives  now  about  keeps  pace  with  the  number 
of  engines  coming  in  for  repairs,  but  is  seriously  hampered  by  the  shortage  of 
tires  and  tubes. 

The  number  of  railway  ears  in  April,  1923,  was  387,088,  of  which  256.430 
were  in  working  order.  This  compares  with  502,100  cars  in  1913,  of  which 
474,645  were  in  working  order.  The  number  of  tank  cars  is  23,884  most  of 
which  are  in  good  order,  while  there  are  23,700  passenger  cars,  of  which  about 
half  are  not  in  running  order.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  seasoned  wood  and 
roofing  iron  as  well  as  of  financial  resources  the  repair  of  railway  cars  has  been 
proceeding  very  unsatisfactorily  and  the  number  of  cars  in  working  order  has 
fallen  since  last  summer  from  282,262  to  256,430.  The  number  of  cars  is, 
however,  sufficient  for  the  present  amount  of  traffic,  but  any  great  increase  in 
the  volume  of  traffic  may  necessitate  the  purchase  of  cars  from  abroad.  In 
connection  with  the  grain  export  there  is  a  great  lack  of  cars  in  suitable  con- 
dition for  carrying  grain  in  bulk,  since  the  wooden  sides  of  most  of  the  freight 
cars  are  defective.  The  repair  of  railway  cars  has  also  to  become  accelerated 
if  the  grain  export  is  to  be  handled  satisfactorily. 

From  the  above  review  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Russian  railways 
it  is  seen  that  the  only  orders,  which  Russia  is  likely  to  place  abroad  for  rail- 
way material  in  the  near  future,  are  for  railway  freight  cars,  bolts  and  fastenings 
for  rails,  locomotive  tubes,  tires  and  roofing  iron.  For  the  present  Russia  is 
not  in  the  market  for  these  materials  to  any  extent. 

FUEL   ON   THE  RAILWAYS 

The  Russian  railways  are  utilizing  more  wood  and  oil  and  less  coal  for  fuel 
than  formerly.  Wood  accounts  for  40  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel  now  used 
instead  of  11  5  per  cent  before  the  war.  This  results  from  the  shortage  of  coal 
and  the  fuel  situation  is  worst  on  the  railway  lines  which  still  burn  coal,  e.g. 
the  South-Western  and  Siberian  Railways.  Oil  accounts  for  32  per  cent  of 
the  total  fuel  used.  The  consumption  of  fuel  per  locomotive  verst  is  much 
greater  than  before  the  war,  but  recent  months  have  witnessed  some  improve- 
ment in  this  connection  owing  to  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  what  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high  operating  expenses  of  the  railways.  In  the 
summer  months  the  fuel  consumption  per  locomotive  verst  by  wood-burning 
engines  is  84  per  cent  and  in  the  winter  144  per  cent  greater  than  before  the 
war. 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC 

The  quantity  of  freight  transported  by  the  Russian  railways  during  1922 
was  about  22  per  cent  of  that  handled  in  1913.  The  average  daily  transport  of 
freight  amounted  to  about  175,000  tons,  whereas  in  1921  the  average  was 
approximately  161,000  tons.  With  the  movement  of  last  year's  bumper  crop 
the  freight  on  the  railways  commenced  to  increase  and  for  December  the  daily 
average  amounted  to  203,000  tons.  For  March  of  this  year  the  figure  is  given 
at  242,000  tons,  which  is  about  30  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  daily  average.  The 
revival  of  production  in  Russia  is  therefore  likely  to  bring  about  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  traffic  handled  by  the  Russian  railways.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  pre-war  volume  of  traffic  will  be  attained  in  ten  years.  Any  great 
increase  in  the  traffic  would  necessitate  a  larger  amount  of  rolling  stock  in 
sound  condition  than  is  at  present  available. 
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PASSENGER  SERVICE 

There  lias  been  a  greal  improvement  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  passenger 
services  provided  by  bhe  railways,  which  can  now  be  considered  normal.  Time- 
tables have  been  reintroduced  and  (he  trains  run  accordingly.  The  number  of 
tram-  is  less,  bui  bhe  speed  of  bhe  principal  trains  is  equal  to  that  of  before  the 
war,  With  the  introduction  Of  payment  for  fares  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  passengers,  which  now  amounts  to  about  59,000,000  a  year. 
There  is  no  overcrowding  and  the  equipment  provided  is  comfortable.  Sleeping 
and  dining  ears  are  attached  to  the  principal  trains.  The  best  are  those  which 
run  from  Petrograd  to  the  South  through  Moscow  and  the  Trans-Siberian  trains, 
which  run  from  Moscow  to  Chita.  Many  of  the  long  distance  trains  run  on 
only  eeri  a  in  days  of  the  week.  The  passenger  fares  are  equal  to  those  in  force 
before  the  war. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICES 

The  steamboat  services  on  the  Russian  rivers  have  been  reorganized  and 
are  now  working  regularly.  Seven  different  State  river  steamship  trusts  have 
been  organized,  viz:  Volga,  North-western,  Northern,  Don-Kuban,  Dnieper, 
W<  st<  rn  Siberian  and  Amur.  These  trusts  operate  a  regular  service  of  steamers 
and  tugs  on  the  rivers.  The  inland  tonnage  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  pre-war 
total  for  steam  vessels  and  50  per  cent  for  other  vessels.  Four  State  trusts  have 
also  been  organized  for  operating  coastal  services  on  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea, 
the  Black-AzofT  Seas  and  the  Caspian. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  ambitious  to  build  up  a  mercantile  marine.  A 
marine  transport  department  of  the  Commissariat  for  Ways  and  Communica- 
tions has  been  established.  Five  former  Russian  vessels  were  detained  by  the 
authorities  last  year  in  the  Black  Sea,  while  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  Volunteer 
Fleel  have  come  again  into  possession  of  the  Russians  and  litigation  is  pro- 
ceeding regarding  the  remainder.  For  the  purposes  of  Russian  trade,  Messrs. 
Arcos,  Ltd.,  of  London,  have  been  chartering  vessels  and  eighty-two  British 
steamers  were  utilized  in  this  manner  last  year.  The  German  Russian  Transport 
Company,  a  mixed  company  with  the  participation  of  the  Hamburg-America 
Line  and  the  Russian  Government,  have  also  chartered  vessels  for  the  trade 
1-  bween  Germany  and  Russia.  A  number  of  vessels  have  been  chartered  this 
year  for  the  purpose  of  the  grain  export.  In  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
charter  fees  the  Government  proposes  to  purchase  ships  abroad.  The  majority 
of  the  vessels  at  present  in  possession  of  the  Russians  are  being  operated  by 
the  State  Baltic  Steamship  Company.  The  largest  steamers  are  the  Transbalt 
1 1 1 .367  tons)  and  the  Dekabrist  (9,575  tons) ,  which  are  operating  on  the  Petro- 
grad-Hamburg  route,  but  being  ocean-going  vessels  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  them 
for  a  Petrograd-New  York  service.  The  other  large  steamers  are  the  Krasny  Pro- 
Marx,  Kamo  and  Karl  Liebknccht,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
15,384  tons.  The  remainder  of  the  Baltic  fleet  is  comprised  of  a  number  of  small 

;il  steamers.  In  addition  to  the  Petrograd-England  and  the  Petrograd- 
Hamburg  services,  it  is  planned  to  inaugurate  regular  sailings  between  Petrograd 
and  Stettin,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors.  Some  of  the  steamers  are 
now  being  repaired  in  German  yards.  The  Russian  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea  are 
being  operated  on  coastal  services  by  the  State  Black-Azoff  Sea  Steamship 
Company. 

EMIGRATION  BUSINESS 

On  May  9,  a  decree  was  issued  giving  the  Volunteer  Fleet  and  the  State 
Steamship  Company  (Russflot)  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  passenger  tickets 
to  emigrants  and  of  other  matters  pertaining  to  emigration  in  the  territory  of 
Soviet-Russia.  These  organizations  are  empowered,  however,  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  foreign  shipping  companies.    An  agreement  has  been  formed 
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with  the  White  Star  Line,  the  Hamburg-America  Line  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ocean  Transport  Bureau.  Emigrants  will  be 
carried  as  far  as  Continental  or  English  ports  by  the  vessels  of  the  Russflot 
when  available  and  thence  by  the  steamers  of  the  participating  lines.  A  special 
tax  of  $5  is  levied  on  each  emigrant's  ticket  sold  by  the  Ocean  Travel  Bureau. 
The  proceeds  of  this  tax  is  to  be  utilized  for  re-building  the  Russian  Mercantile 
Marine.  Other  steamship  lines  are  negotiating  with  the  Volunteer  Fleet  and  the 
Russflot.  At  present  the  Volunteer  Fleet  is  confined  to  chiefly  an  agency  and 
forwardly  business  with  offices  throughout  Russia. 


MARKET  FOR  LEATHER  IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

{The  first  of  this  series  of  reports  on  marketing  conditions  in  Java,  dealing 
with  Automotives,  was  'published  in  No.  1028;  the  second,  on  the  Paper  Trade 
of  Java,  in  the  last  number  (1029).  Prices  quoted  are  those  prevailing  in  July, 
1923.  For  the  purpose  of  conversion,  roughly  speaking,  21-2  guilders  equals  $1 
Canadian.] 

There  is  a  small  but  live  demand  for  cheap  leather  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  and  more  particularly  in  Java.  Owing  to  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, Australia  has  obtained,  at  a  low  price  with  some  inferior  grade  leathers,  a 
fair  trade.  The  United  Kingdom  also  sends  in  some  boots  and  shoes  and 
leather,  while  the  United  States,  with  one  make  of  shoes  in  particular  and 
with  patent  leather,  are  on  the  market.  There  is  therefore  no  palpable  reason 
why  Canada  should  not  participate  in  the  leather  trade.  With  a  view  to  this 
extension,  the  writer  has  sent  back  to  Canada  a  number  of  trade  inquiries 
which,  have  been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  and  to 
these  the  attention  of  Canadian  firms  is  directed.  But  the  demand  is  essen- 
tially for  cheap  goods.  It  is  not  quality  so  much  as  price  that  counts.  The 
Javanese  favour  the  cheap  article  that  looks  well,  of  neat  design  and  bright 
colour.  Their  small  purchasing  power,  and  the  destructiveness  of  the  climate, 
are  factors  that  contribute  to  the  partiality  for  cheapness.  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  leather  and  other  goods  must  carefully  weigh,  and  always  follow,  the 
advice  of  the  Dutch  importers. 

tanneries  in  instjlinde 

There  are  some  large  tanneries  in  Sourabaya,  with  an  expert  European 
personnel,  and  there  are  said  to  be  twenty  tanneries  with  125  vats  in  native 
hands.  The  hides  worked  are  chiefly  buffalo,  cow  hides  and  sheepskins.  From 
the  native  tanneries  alone  it  is  estimated  that,  when  working  at  full  capacity, 
there  is  a  monthly  output  of  8,000  pieces  of  sole  leather  hides  and  about 
7,500  sheepskins.  This  production  has  been  heavily  hit  by  the  large  imports 
of  cheap  Australian  leather.  Attempts  have  therefore  been  made  to  tan 
a  better  local  leather  by  the  chromo  tanning  system  and  imported  chemicals 
from  Europe. 

importations 

The  last  available  figures  for  leather  importations  are  those  for  1921. 
During  that  year  587  tons  of  sole  leather,  mostly  from  Australia,  and  2,703 
kg.  of  leather  for  lining,  from  Holland,  were  imported.  Leather  for  belting  came 
in  to  the  amount  of  5,370  kg.,  and  117  tons  of  leather  belting,  chiefly  from 
Holland  but  probably  German  in  origin.  Some  patent  leather  was  brought 
in,  apparently  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 
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BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS 

There  are  quite  a  Dumber  of  excellent  Chinese  "  Schoenhandels ",  where 
good  ami  suitable  shoes  are  burned  out  both  Tor  the  limited  European  and  for 
the  Dative  demand.  Their  prices  are  as  a  rule  cheaper  than  the  imported 
article,  ami  they  also  do  a  regular  custom  business.  In  spite  of  this  there  are 
certain  lines,  manufactured  in  large  mass  production  Western  factories,  which 
may  perhaps  compete.  No  figures  are  available  for  boots  and  shoes  importa- 
tion-. Shoemakers  whose  products  compete  with  imported  footwear  buy 
quantities  of  foreign  leather,  owing  to  its  superiority  over  the  native  tanned 
article.  Oil  the  other  land,  the  native  manufacturers  of  pony  harness  com- 
pletely hold  that  commerce  with  native  tanned  leather. 

PATENT  LEATHER 

Cheap  black  japan  patent  leather,  similar  in  quality  to  that  turned  out 
by  two  well-known  linns  in  Boston,  Mass.,  is  in  demand.  It  has  displaced 
the  old  cotton  straps  for  use  in  making  Javanese  sandals,  and  must  have  a 
nice  gloss.  Kips  run  about  8  to  12  square  feet  per  skin,  and  sides  10  to  15.  One 
importer  pays  from  0.50  to  1  gld.  per  square  foot  according  to  quality.  An- 
other showed  offers  at  0.40  to  0.45  gld.  per  square  foot,  which  was  the  lowest 
price  seen. 

In  packing,  great  precautions  are  taken  against  the  hides  sticking  together. 
The  usual  method  is  to  place  between  each  hide  a  layer  of  cotton  wads  larger 
than  the  surface  of  the  hide.  Six  hides,  with  the  wadding  between  them,  are  then 
rolled  up  and  wrapped  in  blue  paper.  Each  roll  has  a  white  label  showing  the 
sizes  and  number  of  the  hides  it  contains,  so  that  a  seller  does  not  have  to 
undo  it  to  sell  a  given  square  measurement.  But,  in  order  that  the  purchaser 
may  (  heck  the  roll,  each  hide  should  be  stamped  on  the  reverse  side  with  the 
size.  These  rolls  of  a  haif-dozen  hides  each  are  then  packed  in  cases  of 
5  to  10  dozen  hides,  care  being  taken  not  to  jam  the  rolls  tightly  in. 

BELLIES 

The  price  for  bellies  ran  from  7  pence  to  7|  pence  c.i.f.  Batavia.  Bellies 
mus1  be  firm  broad  (wide),  reddish  in  colour  and  light:  pieces  weighing  about 
4  pounds  each.  The  length,  according  to  one  importer,  who  asks  for  5-pound 
bellies  (this  was  heavy  for  the  market) ,  should  be  150  cm.  and  the  width  25  cm. 
Tl  ere  is  no  opportunity  for  heavy  bellies;  4  pounds  seems  to  be  the  general 
demand.  One  importer  stated,  if  he  could  obtain  them  at  the  right  price  with 
satisfactory  delivery,  he  could  handle  80  to  100  tons  a  month. 

UPPERS,  ETC. 

Black  calf  uppers  are  imported,  either  Australian  first  and  second  grade 
or  English  fourth  and  fifth  grade:  these  are  said  to  correspond.  One  importer 
stated  that  the  English  qualities  are  preferred  to  the  Australian.  The  Aus- 
tralian prices  were  quoted  as  first  grade,  1  shilling;  second  9  pence..  The  English 
fourth  grade  was  7  pence,  and  the  fifth  6  pence.  One  sound  agent,  given  right 
prices,  was  anxious  to  represent  all  suitable  kinds  of  Canadian  leather.  Quo- 
tations for  grade  B,  light  medium  sides,  c.i.f.  Batavia,  were  0.95  gld.;  kips, 
1  gld.  Light  medium  is  wanted,  as  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  black.  Prices 
for  sole  were  11^  pence  c.i.f.  Batavia,  and  shoulder  1  shilling. 

LEATHER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

As  elsewhere  in  the  Orient,  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  divides  itself  into  one 
for  the  Dutch  and  one  for  the  native  Javanese.    The  ordinary  European  wears 
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Oxfords,  Through  having  a  sales  organization  at  one  time,  the  "  Walkover " 
shoe  obtained  standing  on  the  market.  Competitive  prices  and  samples  are 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  new  lines.  An  importer  asked  for  an  Oxford 
with  brass  eyes  that  could  be  landed  at  Batavia  at  10s.  Its  last  should  be 
the  same  as  the  "  Walkover  ".  There  is,  however,  no  definite  fashion  in  lasts. 
Broad  toes  for  the  time  being  are  perhaps  more  favoured  than  pointed. 

White  shoes  are  worn  by  the  Europeans,  Eurasians,  Chinese  and  some  of  the 
city-dwelling  Javanese.  A  good  locally-made  white  canvas  woman's  shoe,  with 
leather  sole  and  high  heel,  was  seen  in  a  Chinese  shoemaker's,  at  just  about 
$4  (Canadian)  retail  price.  The  Dutch  women  do  not  wear  high-heeled  shoes, 
preferring  solid  English  and  Dutch  makes.  There  is  a  certain  very  small  sale 
for  more  elaborate  dancing  slippers  in  Sourabaya,  Bandoeng  and  Weltevreden; 
a  few  French  makes  were  seen.  The  trade,  however,  is  too  small  for  anything 
but  a  high-priced  shoe. 

In  white  shoes  for  women,  if  Canadian  manufacturers  can  deliver  c.i.f. 
Batavia  at  under  $3  (Canadian),  there  might  be  some  opening.  Owing  to  the 
season  always  being  summer,  white  is  a  common  wear.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  the  opportunity  is  great,  English  manufacturers  are  endeavour- 
ing to  get  in  at  very  cheap  rates. 

BELTING  BUTTS 

There  is  a  small  demand  for  belting  butts,  thickness  4  to  6  mm.  best 
quality,  chrome  and  vegetable  tanned.  ■  Australia  is  sending  in  some  at  about 
$1.60  (Canadian)  per  kg.    Only  the  best  quality  is  in  demand. 

CASE  HIDE 

A  small  demand  exists  in  Sourabaya  for  case  hides  for  suit  cases,  used 
by  the  local  manufacturers  of  leather  goods.  Colours  wanted  are  brown  and 
chocolate. 

HARNESS  LEATHER 

Harness  leather  supplies  for  the  military  establishment  and  also  for  private 
riders  are  imported  from  Europe,  probably  with  Holland  in  the  first  place,  and 
England  as  a  secondary  source.  It  is  not  believed  that  Canada  can  compete 
in  this  line,  as  a  certain  amount  of  harness  is  made  in  detention  houses.  How- 
ever in  coffee  plantations  and  tea  estates  in  places  inaccessible  for  motor  trans- 
port, there  is  a  fair  demand  for  pony  harness  which  is  manuafctured  by  Euro- 
pean firms  locally.  There  are  also  a  number  of  pack  ponies  in  use.  In  this 
case,  Canadian  firms  might  be  able  to  supply  the  harness  leather,  which  at 
the  present  time  is  imported  from  England.  The  demand  is  for  wrhat  is  known 
as  London  colour. 

LEATHER  TRUNKS,  ETC. 

In  Sourabaya  some  nice  leather  suit  cases  and  trunks  are  manufactured 
on  English  models.  They  are  expensive,  but  they  are  heavy,  solid  and  good. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  demand  for  suit  trunks  of  the  "  in-between  "  size. 
One  firm  anxious  to  import  state  that  30-inch  to  32-inch  are  preferred.  The 
same  firm  is  also  anxious  to  hear  from  a  manufacturer  of  cheap  fibre  trunks. 

WAIST  BELTS 

The  Javanese  have  a  great  weakness  for  the  leather  western  hunting  belt 
with  pockets,  etc.  The  3-inch  type  is  in  favour;  the  c.i.f.  price  per  dozen  is 
around  $5.30  (Canadian).  Each  of  these  must  be  boxed,  and  if  prices  can 
be  faced,  it  is  a  good  trading  opportunity. 
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I.K  \  HI  Eli   TR  V.NSM  LSSION  BELTING 

Besides  camels  hair,  cotton  and  rubber  belting,  leather  belting  is  used, 
particularly  for  small  motor  power  transmission,  in  which  Germany  and  Holland 
do  some  trade.  Sizes  are  1-inOh,  l}-inch,  H-inch,  lj-inch  up  to  4-inch.  Reels 
oi  200  met  res  are  favoured.  Some  of  the  best  known  sizes  are  quoted  for,  at 
the  following  approximate  prices,  c.i.f.  Batavia.  per  metre:  1-inch  by  4  mm., 
Q  a  gld.;  l|-inch  by  4  mm.,  0  51  gld.;  lj-inch  by  4  mm.,  0-65  gld.;  2-inch 
by  I  nun.,  0  90  gld.;  3-inch  by  5  mm.,  1G0  gld.;  4-inch  by  5  mm.,  2-13  gld. 
Balata  is  in  small  request.  Occasional  larger  sizes  are  5-inch,  6-inch  and 
rarely  8-inch. 

Canada's  position 

[f  Canadian  firms  can  compete  in  price,  the  best  openings  would  seem  to 
be  in  patent  leather,  light  bellies  and  uppers,  and  waist-belts. 


THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  BAHAMAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Subjoined  is  the  fifth  and  last  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Cana- 
dian trade  in  the  Bahamas,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in 
No.  1028;  the  second  and  third,  on  Foodstuffs,  in  Nos.  1024  and  1026;  and  the 
fourth,  on  General  Hardware  and  Building  Materials,  in  the  last  number 
(102S).} 

Hardware  (  Builder's  ) 

In  common  with  other  West  Indian  centres,  extensive  building  is  being 
undertaken  in  Nassau,  and  the  local  dealers  are  carrying  heavier  stocks  of 
builder's  hardware  than  usual.  Wire  nails  are  the  most  important  item  in  small 
builder's  hardware.  About  a  car-load  of  assorted  sizes  per  month  satisfy  local 
requirements.  These  assorted  car  lots  are  purchased  through  New  York  com- 
mission houses  at  present,  and  the  principal  dealers  were  anxious  to  receive 
Canadian  quotations  upon  this  line.  Given  competitive  prices,  this  business  un- 
doubtedly would  be  placed  in  Canada. 

For  reinforcing  metal  and  wire  rods,  there  is  no  demand,  since  there  is  no 
cement  construction  of  any  importance. 

The  stocks  of  small  hardware  in  the  Bahamas  are  largely  of  a  marine  nature, 
and  nautical  influences  are  marked  in  even  the  most  terrestrial  types.  Such  lines 
as  hinges,  hasps,  lock  sets  and  pipe  fixtures  are  heavily  galvanized.  Only 
small  quantities  of  these  goods  are  carried.  A  few  dozen,  or  perhaps  a  half 
gross  of  any  type,  are  purchased  occasionally  through  New  York  houses. 
Importers  are  not  over-particular  as  to  type  as  long  as  a  good-quality  article 
is  furnished.  The  chief  line  of  British  goods  in  this  section  is  Nettlefolds'  screws 
in  both  brass,  copper  and  galvanized  finishes.  These  were  purchased  through 
British  indent  houses,  which  also  supplied  large  assortments  of  galvanized  bolts 
and  rings.  . 

Canadian  manufacturers  exporting  small  builder's  hardware  should  place 
their  catalogues  and  price-lists  upon  the  shelves  of  every  hardware  distributor 
in  the  Bahamas.  Once  or  twice  a  year  orders  should  be  solicited,  and  a  satis- 
factory trial  order  having  been  placed,  occasional  follow-up  letters  are  sufficient 

to  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  connection. 

Hardware  (Domestic) 

The  kitchen  ware  of  the  Bahamas  is  that  of  a  sea-going  race,  heavy  and 
durable.  Tinware  is  rejected  as  too  fragile,  and  aluminumware  is  only  used 
in  Nassau.    The  best  seller  at  present  is  Swedish  enamelled  ware,  cheap  and 
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rough,  two  white  dips  with  blue  rims.  Slightly  higher  in  price  and  not  so  popu- 
lar are  American  stamped  goods  in  cheaper  grades  of  greys.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  American  were  not  equal  to  Swedish  values.  The  principal 
items  in  use  were  dinner  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  small  pitchers  and  bowls.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  cost  of  these  lines,  the  10-inch  dinner  plates  were  purchased 
in  Sweden  at  about  $2.15  per  dozen.  There  were  practically  no  cooking  utensils 
shown  in  enamelled  ware.  The  sponge  fishermen,  who  are  the  large  purchasers, 
have  only  two  cooking  utensils,  iron  pots  and  galvanized  buckets.  The  favourite 
pot  in  use  is  the  6-quart  capacity  which  is  now  purchased  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  about  5s.  The  entire  trade  is  British,  as  American  pots  are  reputed 
to  be  heavier  in  weight,  dearer  and  not  as  durable.  Supplementing  the  iron 
pot  as  a  general  service  utensil  comes  the  galvanized  pail,  of  which  very  con- 
siderable quantities  are  imported  each  year.  British  pails  are  predominant,  a 
particularly  heavy  and  rough  sea  pail  of  12-quart  capacity  being  favourite. 
It  is  very  staunch,  with  dull  galvanizing  and  a  rolled  and  sealed  rim;  it  sells 
in  the  Bahamas  for  12s.  6d.,  which  is  considered  there  to  be  an  excellent  price. 
Considerable  supplies  of  American  buckets  of  markedly  good  shape  and  appear- 
ance in  a  white  spotty  galvanizing  were  stocked,  but  were  scarcely  sturdy  enough 
for  the  sea  trade.  In  addition,  a  German  pail  was  on  the  market  which  was 
even  rougher  than  the  British  offerings,  but  was  by  no  means  of  equal  quality. 


STOVES  AND  BRAZIERS 

Stoves. — Sea-faring  influence  is  again  to  be  noted.  The  Bahamas  have 
such  stoves  as  are  not  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  The  prevailing 
type  is  a  very  heavy  casting  from  the  Stamford  Foundry  Co.,  of  Connecticut. 
This  stove  is  named  "  Shipmate  "  and  comes  in  two,  four,  and  six  damper  types. 
The  popular  seller  is  the  four-damper  stove,  which  retails  at  £8.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  offer  a  lighter  stove  than  this.   There  is  no  sale  for  ranges. 

Braziers. — There  is  a  fair  sale  for  the  solid  damper  cooking  pots,  and  also 
for  the  French  type  (chaudieres) .   These  are  at  present  British  in  origin. 

Camp  Ovens. — This  cooking  convenience  is  much  in  favour  in  the  out- 
islands.  The  type  in  general  use  is  a  round  circular  iron  pot,  with  a  heavy  lid 
which  fits  upon  a  flange  within  the  rim.  The  fire  is  built  about  and  above  this 
pot.  These  camp  ovens  come  from  the  United  States,  but  several  of  the  dealers 
have  been  approaching  British  manufacturers  of  braziers  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing a  lighter  type  than  the  present  American  supplies. 


OIL  STOVES 

In  the  Bahamas  the  Perfection  oil  stoves  are  making  headway.  They  are 
sold  by  the  American  oil  companies  upon  an  instalment  system,  and  for  tropical 
use  they  represent  the  best  cooking  method  that  has  been  devised.  Their  sale, 
however,  will  always  be  restricted  to  the  towns  and  centres  where  oil  is  imme- 
diately available. 

Textile  and  Clothing  Section 

GENERAL 

The  dry  goods  trade  of  Nassau  consists  of  eighteen  dealers.  In  addition 
there  are  three  shops  which  handle  boots  and  shoes  exclusively.  Of  these 
twenty-one  concerns,  nine  (including  the  three  shoe  shops)  may  be  considered 
as  first-class  distribution  mediums  of  fair  financial  standing.  The  other  twelve 
houses  are  of  less  importance,  several  being  little  more  than  millinery  shops. 
Of  the  nine  first-class  concerns  not  more  than  four  have  any  appreciable  share 
of  the  out-islands  business  which  constitutes  the  backbone  of  the  dry  goods 
trade  in  this  colony. 
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A  number  of  factors  diminish  Canadian  interest  in  this  business.  The 
demand  ia  largely  lines  in  which  Canada  cannot  compete.  It  is  small  parcel 
business,  ami  like  all  textile  merchandising,  it  is  complicated.  It  is  question- 
able if  the  value  of  business  available  is  sufficient  to  repay  the  study  of  these 
complications,  li  is  essentially  a  merchant's  and  not  a  manufacturer's  business. 
The  only  Canadian  houses  who  would  be  competent  to  participate  in  supply 
would  be  the  large  Canadian  mail  order  organizations,  who  could  deliver  assorted 
shipments  of  ail  conceivable  dry  goods  sufficiently  rapidly  to  compete  with 
N(  \Y  York, 

CLOTHING   AND   PERSONAL  FURNISHINGS 

Nassau  abounds  in  tailors  who  announce  upon  their  signs  that  they  cut 
clothes  in  the  "American  pattern".  This  is  apparently  an  expensive  process, 
as  tailored  clothing  is  much  higher  than  corresponding  grades  in  Jamaica. 
Nevertheless  there  is  not  much  ready-made  clothing  imported,  as  the  consistent 
climate  and  the  scattered  population  alike  serve  to  restrict  the  clothing  require- 
ment- to  a  minimum.  Men's  shirts  are  the  most  important  line  of  ready-to- 
wear  clothing.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  appeal  to  a  Bahaman  in  a 
shirt  that  advertises  prosperity.   A  wide  range  of  shirts  was  encountered  in  the 

an  -hop-  from  percales  at  $6.50  per  dozen  to  British  broadcloths  (made  in 
America)  at  $32  per  dozen.  All  shirts  were  cut  and  packed  in  American  style. 
It*  any  Canadian  manufacturer  can  make  up  a  good-quality  shirt  in  a  prom- 
inent pattern  which  can  be  imported  to  retail  at  about  $1.50  each,  a  very 
good  market  exists. 

HOSIERY 

The  demand  for  hosiery  is  increasing  for  both  sexes.  Formerly,  a  few 
hundred  dozen  of  the  cheapest  variety  of  cotton  hose  were  sufficient  stock  for 
a  yi  ar;  now  a  considerable  range  of  qualities  must  be  shown.  Business  in  silk 
and  mercerized  hosiery  which  will  retail  as  high  as  9s.  per  pair  has  developed 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  high  wages.  This  trade,  however,  is  not  represen- 
tative, and  the  market  really  exists  for  cotton  hose  only.    A  considerable  per- 

age  of  the  total  imports  of  both  men's  and  women's  hosiery  is  purchased 
from  British  merchant  houses,  and  has  been  Japanese  or  German  in  origin  in 
the  past. 

HATS  AND  CAPS 

1918  1910  1920  1921  1922 

Value   £1,203  3,235  3,983  1,738  5,309 

The  predominance  of  the  straw  hat  is  not  so  marked  in  the  Bahamas  as 
Fartl  i  r  south.  Felts  are  a  better  line,  but  the  requirements  are  almost  entirely 
for  cheap  goods  which  Austria  and  Italy  can  best  supply.  In  caps  there  is  a 
-mall  trade  only,  in  unlined  assortments  which  must  be  landed  at  not  more 
than  S5  to  $6  per  dozen. 

FOOTWEAR 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Value   £9,642  16,545  17,580  14,670  27,428 

Every  boot  and  shoe  shop  in  the  Bahamas  bears  the  same  appearance. 
Singularly  characterless  stocks  are  on  the  shelves.  A  large  increase  in  the 
volume  of  boot  and  shoe  imports  has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
shoeless  labourer  is  now  in  the  minority.  Nevertheless,  the  demand  has  not 
progressed  to  the  point  where  first-class  goods  are  acceptable.  The  colony  is 
storked  with  assorted  lines  of  seconds,  thirds,  manufacturers'  rejects,  and  odd 

purchased  at  auction  sales  in  New  York.  There  is  practically  no  incentive 
for  any  importer  to  stock  standard  lines.    Any  heavy  working  boot  will  sell  for 
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men's  wear  if  it  is  cheap  enough,  or  any  dress  shoe  if  the  style  is  markedly 
gaudy.  Ankle  boots  and  Oxfords  are  about  equally  popular.  For  women's 
wear,  all  classes  like  white  shoes,  particularly  canvas  and  buckskin  Oxfords 
with  leather  soles  and  rubber  heels. 

Women's  pumps  are  a  fairly  important  line,  but  these  likewise  are  only 
purchased  in  second  qualities.  A  curious  point  was  brought  out  by  one  dealer, 
who  stated  that  the  one  circumstance  which  was  driving  importers  to  manu- 
facturers for  their  supplies  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  assorted  lots  in  suffi- 
ciently large  sizes.  Moderate  widths  and  lengths  did  not  fill  the  bill,  and  the 
smaller  numbers  among  job  lots  were  generally  a  loss. 

Cobblers  manufacture  considerable  footwear  of  the  rougher  type  in  the 
Bahamas.  Shoe  findings  are  purchased  in  New  York  at  present.  About  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  sole  leather  is  imported  each  year  for  this  trade.  A  good 
quality  of  leather  is  in  demand,  some  of  which  comes  from  English  sources. 
The  importers  pay  from  32  to  45  cents  per  pound  for  this  sole  leather. 

PIECE  GOODS 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Value   £56,285  69,584  101,490  59,511  87,032 

The  import  of  piece  goods  in  the  Bahamas  roughly  approximates  that  of 
other  West  Indian  colonies.  The  demand  is  for  any  material  that  is  cheap  and 
strong.  Therefore  American  grey  cottons  and  cotton  prints  are  predominant, 
and  New  York  is  almost  the  sole  source  of  supply.  The  trade  is  controlled 
by  one  or  two  New  York  merchants,  together  with  one  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative in  Nassau,  who  stocks  goods  for  small-lot  distribution.  This  latter 
representative  is  the  closest  approach  to  a  wholesaler  of  any  distributor  in  the 
Bahamas.  In  cotton  goods  finish  is  much  less  important  than  pattern,  and 
prints  and  percales  sell  much  better  than  white  sheetings.  The  most  important 
single  line  noted  in  this  colony  was  the  Alabahama  plaid,  a  very  familiar  print 
in  the  Southern  States,  whose  maze  of  colours  courts  particular  favour  with  the 
islanders.  This  print  sells  at  from  13  to  15  cents,  but  has  been  keeping  pace 
with  increases  in  raw  cotton.  Assorted  bales  of  these  plaids  are  the  staple  piece 
goods  demand. 

Drills  and  Denims. — There  is  less  trade  for  drills  and  denims  than  would 
be  expected  from  seafaring  folk.  The  demand  is  largely  replaced  by  grey 
cottons,  and  only  limited  imports  of  these  hard-wearing  cloths  were  to  be  noted. 

Percales. — These  sell  well,  and  American  goods  are  of  course  in  control. 
The  largest  dealer  stated  that  he  could  purchase  percales  in  New  York  at  15 
cents  per  yard  which  would  cost  exactly  twice  as  much  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Voiles,  Muslins  and  Fine  Goods. — Only  the  cheaper  lines  sell  at  all.  A 
number  of  American  muslins  and  voiles  were  noted  at  very  cheap  prices.  One 
dealer  showed  voiles  which  he  had  picked  up  in  New  York  for  15  cents  per 
yard.  Both  the  patterns  and  the  colours  were  excellent.  In  response  to  a 
question  regarding  the  dye,  he  said  that  he  had  had  no  complaints  concerning 
their  colours  in  the  past.  The  patterns  upon  this  class  of  goods  were  so  note- 
worthy that  it  would  appear  that  after  American  weavers  have  used  first-class 
patterns  in  their  high-grade  goods,  these  patterns  are  used  for  cheaper  lines: 
certainly  in  a  number  of  cases  the  quality  of  the  pattern  was  out  of  all  rela- 
tionship to  the  quality  of  the  goods.  The  only  quality  trade  in  piece  goods 
in  the  Bahamas  are  limited  imports  of  the  British  broadcloths,  doeskins  and 
vicunas,  together  with  some  better-class  tweeds  which  arc  for  the  tourist  trade. 
This  business  is  not  important,  and  a  few  bolts  of  high-grade  goods  will  carry 
any  dealer  throughout  the  season. 
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IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  BERMUDAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Subjoined  is  the  sixth  and  last  of  a  scries  of  reports  on  opportunities  for 
Canadian  trade  in  the  Bermudas,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  recently 
made  by  M  .  V<  reus.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in  No. 
1024;* the  second  and  third,  on  Foodstuffs,  were  pidAished  in  Nos.  1025  and 
1026;  tlu  fourth,  on  Hardware,  Building  Materials,  Household  and  Miscel- 
lant  ous  Wares,  was  published  in  No.  1027;  and  the  fifth,  on  Textiles  and 
Clothing,  in  No.  1029.] 

Specialty  Trades 

"  furniture 

Thej*  is  a  considerable  lower  class  business  in  rough  and  sturdy  furniture 
in  Bermuda,  as  well  as  a  high-class  demand.  All  furniture  of  any  importance  is 
imported.  The  furniture  trade  consists  of  two  or  three  houses  who  buy  largely 
from  catalogues  and  from  travellers;  the  heavy  purchasing  is  done  in  autumn 
bi  bhe  tourists  arrive,  and  a  traveller  carrying  several  non-clashing  lines  of 
furniture  could  do  well  in  Bermuda  at  that  time.  (This  applies  equally  to  the 
entire  West  Indies.  If  furniture  manufacturers  could  combine  to  send  a  traveller 
from  September  to  November  throughout  these  colonies,  the  volume  of  business 
obtained  would  be  very  considerable,  both  in  staple  lines  and  in  specialties.) 

bedroom  furniture 

Cheap  lines  in  walnut  and  ivory  finishes  are  popular.  Light  finishes  are  the 
rule.  Enamelled  finishes  are  very  popular  as  furniture  does  not  crack  in  Ber- 
muda but  swells  because  of  the  humidity.  In  addition  to  this  protective 
advantage,  enamelled  furniture  is  less  susceptible  to  damage  by  the  duckbill 
ants  which  destroy  so  much  wood  in  the  tropics.  These  enamelled  sets  come 
from  Austria  through  British  agents,  and  this  market  was  secured  because  of 
the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  the  furniture  and  the  high  rate  of  freight  upon 
this  item  from  New  York.  Small  sets  of  bed,  dresser  or  bureau,  and  two  or 
three  chairs  are  excellent  sellers  in  white  or  ivory  enamelled  finishes. 

CHAIRS 

Three  types  of  chairs  are  particularly  noticeable.  The  cane-seated  bent 
wood  chair  is  the  best  seller  of  the  three,  and  Canada  enjoys  a  share  of  the 
business  in  this  line.  Canadian  goods  are  well  liked  but  are  usually  out  of  line 
with  the  Austrian  on  price.  Fortunately  for  Canada,  Austrian  deliveries  are 
very  bad  and  they  are  purchased  from  London  merchants  who  take  sufficient 
profit  to  bring  Canadian  quotations  within  striking  distance.  Bermuda  will 
pay  £8  to  $9  a  dozen  for  the  ordinary  type  of  bent  wood  chairs.  As  a 
secondary  demand,  folding  chairs  and  complementary  wooden  porch  furniture 
are  popular  in  Bermuda.  Present  supplies  come  from  Maine,  and  are  fairly 
high  in  price,  being  landed  at  about  $24  per  dozen.  The  Simmonds  chair  is 
the  best  seller  at  present.   One  competing  Canadian  line  was  stocked. 

The  only  other  line  of  chairs  of  any  importance  in  Bermuda  are  wicker  and 
reed  chairs.  This  furniture  arrives  from  Madeira  via  London  or  New  York  in 
a  number  of  standard  patterns.  The  freights  are  extraordinarily  heavy  on  this 
type  as  it  cannot  be  shipped  knocked  down  and  this  restricts  the  sale.  Thus 
on  a  chair  costing  $10  in  New  York,  the  freight  to  Bermuda  is  $6.  There  is 
al-o  a  belief  that  worms  will  destroy  wicker  in  Bermuda  but  this  was  not  con- 
firmed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FURNITURE 

There  is  no  demand  for  steel  furniture  or  steel  filing  cabinets  at  present. 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  Davenports  or  upholstered  furniture  of 
any  type,  both  because  of  the  insect  pest  and  because  of  the  salubrious  climate. 

There  is  very  small  demand  for  school  furniture  which  is  bought  direct  by 
the  Bermuda  School  Board,  generally  from  American  sources. 

REFRIGERATORS 

There  is  a  small  market  for  wooden  refrigerators  of  any  cheap  type  which 
can  retail  at  from  $30  to  $35.  Small  steel  ice-chests  are  replacing  wooden 
refrigerators  everywhere  in  the  south,  chiefly  because  the  chemical  pans  which 
are  necessary  for  the  feet  of  wooden  refrigerators  are  not  essential  in  the  case 
of  steel  chambers. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

There  is  little  sale  for  organs  in  Bermuda.  A  number  of  houses  have  tried 
them  but  their  popularity  is  limited.  The  demand  for  pianos  is  slightly  better, 
but  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  secondhand  pianos  are  pre- 
ferred. One  dealer  stated  that  he  filled  nearly  all  his  orders  with  pianos  pur- 
chased in  New  York  at  between  $80.00  and  $120.00.  As  this  price  points  to  a 
cheaper  grade  of  piano  than  is  in  common  use  in  Canada,  it  is  questionable  if 
Canadian  houses  could  place  secondhand  pianos,  although  one  or  two  Bermuda 
dealers  stated  that  they  had  received  enquiries  from  Canadian  sources  concerning 
such  merchandise. 

PHONOGRAPHS 

There  is  a  fair  sale  for  small  cabinet  and  table  phonographs  in  the  cheaper 
grades  and  a  local  agent  with  a  stock  on  consignment  should  be  able  to  place 
a  fair  number  of  machines,  particularly  during  the  winter  season,  at  from  $20.00 
to  $40.00.    No  better  quality  machines  need  be  offered. 

PAPER  LINES 

Pulp  and  Paper  Boards. — There  is  no  market  for  pulp  and  paper  board  in 
Bermuda  because  of  the  cheapness  and  permanence  of  the  coral  rock. 

Newsprint. — There  is  a  very  limited  demand  at  present.  There  is  one  4- 
page  daily  paper  in  Bermuda  which  purchases  Canadian  newsprint,  although 
routing  occasional  purchases  through  New  York. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS 

Wrapping  Papers. — A  good  quality  of  wrapping  paper  is  in  demand  and  this 
comes  from  British  sources  at  present.  The  cheap  Continental  straw  paper  will 
not  do  in  Bermuda.  Light-weight  manilla  or  kraft  paper  with  a  hard  glaze  could 
be  sold  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Wall  Papers. — Wall  papers  are  not  in  general  use. 

Stationery  and  Fancy  Goods. — There  are  four  or  five  shops  in  Bermuda  which 
do  a  considerable  trade  in  stationery  and  fancy  goods.  These  shops  purchase  cheap 
British  stationery  both  in  pads  and  in  boxes.  High-priced  business  in  stationery 
is  very  limited,  as  the  wealthier  classes  prefer  to  order  their  supplies  from  the 
metropolitan  dealers.  There  is  room  for  a  certain  amount  of  mail  order  business 
by  Canadian  stationery  houses.  In  addition,  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper 
specialties  should  place  their  lines  with  travellers  covering  the  West  Indies.  There 
is  an  increasing  number  of  Canadian  travellers  who  spend  the  slack  winter  season 
in  the  loop  of  the  Carribbean,  and  such  travellers  are  in  a  position  to  place  sta- 
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tionery  lines  as  supplement  to  tbeir  regular  lines.  Most  of  the  Bermudan  station- 
try  houses  send  in  about  two  indents  per  year  and  when  a  traveller  has  placed 

actory  goods  blue  manufacturer  can  be  relatively  certain  of  repeat  orders. 
This  holds  good  not  only  for  Bermuda  but  for  the  entire  West  Indian  stationery 
and  fancy  goods  trade.    The  one  or  two  Canadian  stationery  houses  who  have 

-nl  their  lines  to  travellers  have  done  very  well,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  tl  ere  is  no  class  of  Canadian  business  in  which  more  complaints 
are  heard  over  tardy  deliveries.  It  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  sell  stationery 
and  fancy  goods  through  an  agent  because  the  business  is  too  limited  to  repay 
-ale--  effort,  or  direct  by  mail,  since  in  this  trade  samples  must  be  shown. 

DRUGS  AND  PHARMACEUTICALS 

There  are  six  first-class  pharmaceutical  importers  in  Bermuda,  of  whom  four 
arc  in  Hamilton  and  two  in  St.  Georges.  In  range  of  imports,  these  houses  ap- 
proximate the  trade  of  drug-stores  in  Canadian  cities  of  the  same  size.  They 
carry  a  fair  range  of  drugs,  toilet  preparations,  domestic  appliances  and  comple- 
mentary lines  of  fine  goods.  These  supplies  are  largely  American  in  origin,  due 
to  the  proximity  of  New  York.  In  so  far  as  Bermuda  is  concerned,  Canadian 
houses  could  obtain  this  trade  only  through  the  visits  of  Canadian  pharmaceutical 
salesmen.  There  is  not  the  large  patent  medicine  demand  that  one  finds  in  the 
AYest  Indies,  but  a  brisk  winter  business  is  done  which  is  sufficient  to  merit  atten- 
tion. 

THE  RUBBER  GOODS  SITUATION  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[Note. — Jfi.2  Canadian  cents  equal  1  Dutch  guilder  at  -par,  but  for  quick  com- 
parison 1,000  guilders  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  about  IfiO  Cana- 
dian dollars.] 

MOTOR  CAR  TIRES 

Rotterdam,  September  10,  1923. — The  number  of  motor  tires  imported  into 
Holland  in  1922  was  49,273,  valued  at  2,611,000  guilders.  Although  this  office 
was  instrumental  in  getting  one  Canadian  firm's  tires  placed  for  a  short  time 
on  this  market  for  a  low-priced  line  of  tires,  it  may  be  said  that  competition  is 
very  severe,  and  under  present  conditions  when  some  of  the  large  manufac- 
turing countries  have  depreciated  exchanges,  it  will  be  difficult  for  Canadian 
firms  to  do  much  business.  The  general  trade  of  Holland  is  in  rather  a  depressed 
condition,  which  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  motor  trade.  The  unsettled  state 
of  European  affairs  has  also  made  people  uncertain  about  the  future,  and  this 
is  a  further  deterrent  to  the  motor  business. 

The  roads  in  Holland  are  as  a  rule  not  good  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  so  low  and  the  surface  is  so  soft  that  they  soon  get  out  of  condition. 
The  fact  also  that  the  country  is  so  flat  and  that  there  are  so  many  canals  has 
caused  people  to  go  in  more  for  cycles  or  motor  cycles.  The  number  of  motor 
vehicles  in  Holland  on  which  taxes  were  imposed  in  1921  was  40,991. 

France  has  been  doing  the  largest  business,  the  Michelin  getting  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  trade.  The  Goodrich  people  have  also  a  French  fac- 
tory. Of  the  English  makes  the  Dunlop  finds  the  biggest  sale,  while  United 
States  tires  such  as  Goodyear,  Firestone,  Goodrich,  Pirella,  etc.,  are  consider- 
ably in  evidence;  in  fact  the  United  States  has  been  the  second  largest  sup- 
plier to  Holland,  and  her  various  makes  have  been  well  introduced  by  adver- 
tisement  and  organization.  Great  Britain  has  been  third  as  a  source  for  motor 
car  tires,  with  Germany  fourth,  the  Continental  tire  being  her  principal  line. 
Belgian  tires  such  as  the  Englebert  and  Janatzy  have  occupied  fifth  place. 
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The  cord  tire  is  by  far  the  most  popular;  the  sale  of  fabric  tires  is  con- 
tinually declining.  Most  of  the  demand  is  for  beaded-edge  tires  of  metric 
dimensions.  The  straight-sided  tire  is  not  much  in  evidence.  The  following 
sizes  find  a  sale:  710  by  90,  760  by  90,  765  by  105,  815  by  105,  875  by  105,' 
815  by  120,  820  by  120,  880  by  120,  820  by  135,  895  by  135,  and  935  by  135 
millimetres,  the  most  popular  sizes  probably  being  the  first  two  for  the  lighter 
cars,  and  for  the  heavier  makes  815  by  105  and  820  by  120  millimetres.  Other 
sizes  are,  however,  much  in  vogue  among  various  people. 

MOTOR  CAR  TUBES 

Practically  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  trade  in  tubes  as  have  been 
made  regarding  tires.  Red-coloured  tubes  are  more  popular  than  grey.  France 
does  by  far  the  largest  trade,  while  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
supplied  about  equal  quantities,  Belgium  being  fourth  and  Germany  fifth. 
Imports  in  1922  numbered  39,429,  valued  at  242,000  guilders. 

MOTOR  CYCLE  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

In  1921  taxes  were  imposed  on  26,209  motor  cycles;  this  will  give  an  indi- 
cation of  the  number  used  in  Holland.  Great  Britain  has  had  the  greatest  part 
of  the  trade  in  motor  cycle  tires,  and  British  makes  are  very  popular.  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  also  do  a  fairly  good  business,  the  makes  being 
those  previously  enumerated.  In  motor  cycle  tubes  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many divide  the  trade  about  equally,  with  France  third.  The  red  type  is  mostly 
in  demand.  Imports  of  motor  cycle  tires  in  1922  numbered  12,847,  valued  at 
200,000  guilders,  and  of  tubes  12,548,  valued  at  50,000  guilders. 

CYCLE  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

Holland  is  so  flat  that  it  makes  an  admirable  country  for  cycling.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  is  one  bicycle  to  every  five  persons,  including  children,  in 
use  in  Holland,  which  would  mean  roughly  about  one  and  a  half  million 
bicycles  in  this  small  country.  It  is  really  a  revelation  to  see  the  number  of 
bicycles  on  the  streets  in  a  Dutch  city  during  the  busy  hours. 

Bicycles  are  made  extensively  in  Holland,  but  in  many  instances  the  parts 
are  imported.  German  prices  have  been  very  low,  and  by  far  the  largest  share 
of  the  imports  of  cycle  tires  and  tubes  come  from  Germany.  In  tires  Belgium 
does  quite  a  big  business,  with  Great  Britain  and  France  third  and  fourth 
respectively,  while  in  cycle  tubes  the  same  countries  are  suppliers,  but  the  quan- 
tities are  small  in  comparison  with  those  from  Germany.  Cycle  tires  imported 
in  1922  numbered  915,902,  valued  at  2,017,000  guilders,  and  tubes  1,598,731, 
valued  at  935,000  guilders. 

SOLID  TIRES 

In  solid  tires  Great  Britain  obtains  most  of  the  business  (in  1922,  1,233 
out  of  a  total  of  3,254),  and  as  the  solid  form  of  tire  is  used  more  extensively 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  in  Canada,  it  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  firms 
will  be  able  to  compete  as  they  are  made  in  so  much  larger  quantities,  particu- 
larly in  Great  Britain.  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  also  supply 
smaller  numbers. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Imports  of  rubber  footwear  (boots,  shoes  and  slippers)  totalled  339  tons 
in  1922,  valued  at  816,000  guilders.  Germany  is  the  greatest  source  of  supply, 
while  France  and  Great  Britain  do  a  fair  business.  The  United  States  also 
ships  a  smaller  quantity. 
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Ovi  r$h<h  s. -  -There  is  a  certain  amount  of  trade  in  Holland  for 
whole  and  half  rubbers  and  storm  slippers  for  gents,  ladies,  and  children,  but 
these  are  not  very  important  articles,  and  the  demand  is  not  great  as  there  are 
not  as  a  rule  heavy  winters  in  Holland  such  as  are  experienced  in  Canada.  As 
an  1  xample  of  the  trade  in  these  lines,  one  importer  has  mentioned  that  before 
the  wai  he  had  about  $1,000  or  SI, 500  worth  of  rubbers,  and  although  they 
were  of  good  shapes  and  of  first-class  Russian  manufacture  he  had  to  keep 
them  for  three  or  four  years,  only  selling  small  lots  on  various  occasions,  and 
finally  had  to  get  rid  of  them  at  the  equivalent  of  about  10  Canadian  cents  a 
pair  ;.  they  were  getting  old.  A  great  number  of  people  wear  boots  and  shoes 
with  heavy  spies  instead  of  wearing  rubbers.  Some  business  is,  however,  done 
in  these  lines,  and  if  samples  or  catalogues  and  prices  are  sent  comparisons  can 
be  made  and  the  market  tested  for  Canadian  products.  The  size  of  boots  worn, 
over  which  the  rubbers  should  fit,  are  for  men  GJ  to  12,  women  3  to  8,  boys  2 
to  6,  and  children's  3  to  6,  7  to  10,  and  11  to  1. 

Athletic  Boots  and  Shoes. — There  is  quite  a  good  business  transacted  in 
Holland  in  rubber  athletic  or  running  boots  and  shoes,  plimsols  or  keds.  Two 
g<  English  houses  and  a  firm  in  Vienna  supply  the  greatest  quantities, 
while  United  States  concerns  also  do  a  good  trade.  Both  boot  and  shoe  types 
are  worn,  but  shoes  are  used  more  than  boots.  The  boots  are  popular  for  tennis 
and  athletic  purposes,  while  the  shoes  are  worn  extensively  at  the  seaside  and 
for  gymnastic  activies.  There  is  also  a  trade  in  children's  rubber-soled  Oxfords 
and  bar-shoes  with  buckles.  In  this  trade  a  great  deal  depends  upon  quality 
and  price,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  submit  samples  and  lowest  prices  in 
order  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  possibilities. 

surgeons'  gloves 

Endeavours  have  been  made  by  this  office  to  get  Canadian  rubber  sur- 
geons'  gloves  introduced  on  this  market,  and  a  small  business  has  been  done, 
but  the  Dutch  people  are  very  conservative,  and  as  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  and  have  had  satisfaction  from  the  gloves  made  by  a  United  States 
firm  who  have  a  strong  hold  on  the  market,  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  a  new 
make.  The  Canadian  rubber  gloves  are,  however,  of  excellent  workmanship 
and  quality,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  gain  a  foothold  in  the  future. 

OTHER  RUBBER  GOODS 

Among  the  various  other  kinds  of  rubber  goods  used  and  imported  in 
Holland  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 

Belting. — The  well-known  United  States  brands  find  a  sale  in  Holland, 
and  if  Canadian  firms  can  compete  in  price  and  quality  some  business  might 
be  done  although  competition  is  very  severe. 

Hose. — Quite  large  quantities  of  hose  are  used  in  Holland — e.g.  water, 
gasolene,  beer,  steam  and  fire  hose.  Water  hose  of  from  1-  to  4-ply,  and  with 
and  without  spiral  covering,  is  in  evidence.  There  are  a  great  many  breweries 
in  Holland,  so  that  the  demand  for  hose  is  considerable.  Some  of  the  Dutch 
cities  are  rather  backward  in  fire  equipment:  the  demand  for  usual  fire  hose 
is  not  as  large  as  might  be  expected.  Of  imported  hose  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  have  done  the  largest  part  of  the  business. 

Waterproofs. — English  waterproof  coats  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  Hol- 
land. France  is  also  doing  a  business  which  is  facilitated  by  the  depreciated 
franc. 

Various. — Other  lines  imported  into  Holland  are  hot  water  bottles,  syringes, 
douches,  basin  and  bath  plugs,,  w.c.  bumpers,  fountain  pens,  tobacco  pouches 

and  such  articles. 
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Any  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  develop  a  business  in  Holland  in  any 
rubber  products  are  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office,  giving  all  necessary 
particulars  regarding  their  lines,  when  all  possible  assistance  will  be  given  to 
assist  them  to  get  established  on  the  Netherlands  market. 

BRISTOL  AND  AVONMOUTH  TRADE  WITH  CANADA,  1922-23 
Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  September  25,  1923. — The  official  report  of  the  Port  of  Bristol, 
which  includes  the  docks  of  Bristol,  Avonmouth,  and  Portishead,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  April  30,  1923,  is  now  available.  The  register  tonnage  of  vessels 
entering  is  the  largest  recorded  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  port;  but  owing 
to  the  tardy  recovery  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  and  the  consequent 
stagnation  of  many  industries,  the  actual  weight  of  goods  passing  through  the 
docks  does  not  correspond  with  this  increased  tonnage.  A  number  of  vessels 
arrived  and  departed  with  part  cargoes  only,  considerably  less  in  weight  than 
their  register  tonnage. 

The  register  tonnage  entering  the  Port  of  Bristol  in  1922  aggregated  1,883,612 
tons,  being  4-3  per  cent  of  that  entering  United  Kingdom  ports  (the  percentage 
in  1913  was  3-1).  In  April,  1922,  the  tonnage  dues  were  stabilized,  and  those 
now  in  operation  are  only  55  per  cent  above  those  in  force  in  the  pre-war  period. 

DISORGANIZED  CONDITIONS  OF  TRADE 

A  study  of  the  financial  report  of  the  port  clearly  indicates  that  English 
merchants  are  determined  not  to  carry  stocks.  A  serious  loss  of  revenue  occurred 
in  the  warehouse  department,  which  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  disorganized 
conditions  of  trade,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  imports  than  usual  have 
passed  straight  into  consumption.  An  illuminating  example  is  that  of  the  total 
imports  of  grain,  which  is  the  largest  commodity  imported;  71  per  cent  was 
delivered  direct  ex  ship:  58  per  cent  was  the  average  for  the  previous  two  years. 
This  is  borne  out  by  many  other  commodities. 

TONNAGE 

The  total  foreign  and  coastwise  traffic  at  the  Bristol,  Avonmouth,  and 
Portishead  docks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1923,  was  3,067,910  as  com- 
pared with  2,648,489  tons  in  1922,  and  2,623,425  in  1914.  Tonnage  statistics 
indicate  a  decrease  at  Portishead  and  an  increase  at  Bristol  and  Avonmouth. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  WHEAT 

A  study  of  the  classification  of  the  grain  imports  by  countries  of  shipment 
indicates  substantial  increases  of  Canadian  shipments  and  a  decrease  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  percentage  of  grain  shipped 
from  the  United  States  ports  is  of  Canadian  origin.  In  1922  shipments  of 
wheat  from  Canadian  ports  totalled  117,866  tons,  and  in  1923,  141,660  tons. 
This  increase  nearly  corresponds  to  the  decrease  in  shipments  during  the  same 
period  from  United  States  ports:  120,087  tons  in  1923  as  compared  with  155,356 
in  1922.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  not  only  is  more  Canadian  wheat 
being  shipped  to  the  West  of  England,  due  in  part  to  the  discriminatory  tariff 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  to  increased  shipments  via  Canadian  seaports  as 
against  those  from  American  ports. 

BARLEY  AND  OTHER  GRAIN  IMPORTS 

Compared  with  the  United  States,  Canada  is  more  than  holding  its  own  in 
exports  of  barley  to  the  West  of  England.  Canada  exported  58,249  tons  of 
barley,  and  the  United  States  56,424  tons,  during  the  fiscal  year:  in  both  cases 
less  than  in  1922.   On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
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wvre  over  35.000  tons,  and  from  Southern  Europe  49,834  tons:  in  both  cases 
substantia]  increases  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  imports  of  grain 
(including  barley,  maise,  oats  and  wheat,  etc.)  from  all  sources  were  811,381 
tons,  of  which  246,960  bona  were  directly  from  Canada,  or  slightly  over  30  per 
cent. 

GENERAL  IMPORTS 

'The  register  tonnage  of  Canadian  vessels  entering  the  port  during  the 
year  aggregated  197,553  tons,  winch  represents  over  10  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
from  all  overseas  sources.  All  shipments  of  eggs  which  came  into  Bristol  or 
Avonmouth  direct  were  of  Canadian  origin:  these  amounted  to  60  tons. 
Canada  also  shipped  65  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  hay,  and  this  percentage 
is  being  steadily  increased. 

la  the  provision  trade  the  following  are  the  imports  from  Canadian 
sources,  and  throughout  this  the  figures  represent  long  tons.  The  figures  in 
parenthesis  indicate  the  percentage  from  Canadian  sources  of  the  total 
import-:  — 

Butter   1.050  tons  (40  per  cent) 

Ch;  ese   5,873   "     (61  per  cent) 

Lard   2,354   "     (27  per  cent)  ~ 

Bacon  and  bams   5,835  "    (57  per  cent) 

In  this  highly  competitive  market  Canadian  produce  is  holding  its  own. 


EXPORTS 


Bristol  and  Avonmouth  are  essentially  receiving  rather  than  export  centres, 
owing  to  the  area  being  largely  agricultural,  for  which  products  the  home 
market-  prove  attractive.  Total  exports  for  the  past  year  are  643,372  tons, 
which  compare  unfavourably  with  total  imports  (2,654,649  tons).  Canada's 
share  represents  but  38  vessels  with  a  register  tonnage  of  133,160  tons,  and  the 
total  exports  to  Canada  23,673  tons,  consisting  mostly  of  saltcake,  clay,  and 
iron  of  all  kinds.  Tinplate  represented  but  463  tons,  and  wines  and  spirits  30 
tons. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS  AND  TRINIDAD 

L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

BARBADOS 

Barbados,  October  3,  1923. — In  spite  of  the  general  business  depression 
which  exists  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  trade  for  the  past  month  in  Barbados 
is  reported  to  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  customs  import  duty  was 
£18.209,  as  against  £14,466  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Nearly  all 
of  the  crop  has  been  disposed  of  except  a  small  quantity  of  molasses  which 
will  probably  be  sold  in  the  next  couple  of  months.  The  provision  market  is, 
on  the  whole,  in  fair  supply.  The  total  quantity  of  flour  imported  for  Sep- 
tember was  11,317  bags,  of  which  9,059  was  Canadian.  Flour  prices  are  some- 
what on  the  decline  locally.  There  have  been  frequent  consignments  of  pota- 
from  Europe  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  prices  fell  to  $2.90 
per  barrel  of  160  pounds,  but  improved  later,  further  lots  being  sold  at  from 
S3. 35  to  S4.20,  and  recent  arrivals  of  Canadian  fetched  $4.13.  The  Canadian 
butter  market  has  advanced  and  the  demand  was  met.  Large  arrivals  of 
Morlaix  butter  took  place,  prices  of  which  have  advanced — last  prices  were  33 
cents  and  35  cents  per  pound  landed.  There  have  been  no  importations  of 
American  butter,  as  it  cannot  compete  in  quality  and  price  with  the  former. 
The  fish  market  is  generally  bare,  there  being  no  good  quality  of  any  grades 
of  codfish.  Pickled  fish  is  also  scarce,  but  with  only  a  slight  demand.  The 
lumber  market  continues  to  be  fully  supplied,  and  several  cargoes  of  shingles 
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are  on  the  way.  The  hay  market  is  also  still  depressed,  the  demand  being  met 
by  green  fodder.  Exchange  rates  on  New  York  and  London  rose  during  the 
month,  owing  to  a  decline  in  sterling  in  New  York. 

TRINIDAD 

Advices  from  Trinidad  are  to  the  effect  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
colony  has  considerably  improved  when  comparing  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  six  months  ended  June  30  last.  Owing  to  rigid  economies,  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  expenditure  has  been  effected,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
island  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery  from  its  financial  depression. 

The  sugar  crop  is  said  to  be  doing  well  under  favourable  conditions  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  crop  next  year.  Only  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar  was  exported  last  month,  and  a  portion  of  the  remaining  crop  is  being 
held  for  local  consumption.  Cacao  values  have  improved,  and  there  has  been 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  cocoanuts  and  of  copra.  The  provision  market  is 
reported  to  be  fairly  well  supplied  in  nearly  all  lines. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico,  October  1,  1923. — The  general  attitude  in  business 
circles  during  the  month  of  September  has  been  characterized  by  a  feeling  of 
optimism,  which  may  be  largely  attributable  to  the  recognition  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  August,  and  by  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  France  on  the  3rd  of  September.  At  the  same  time,  no  noticeable 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  volume  of  commercial  transactions,  the  tendency 
being  to  await  details  in  regard  to  the  basis  upon  which  recognition  has  taken 
place  before  entering  into  new  commitments.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
bank  deposits  have  increased,  and  collections  are  somewhat  easier  than  in  pre- 
vious months.  The  premium  on  gold  (as  eompared  with  silver  currency)  has 
also  decreased  from  nearly  4  per  cent  to  slightly  in  excess  of  1  per  cent,  which 
indicates  a  freer  movement  on  the  former  metal,  apparently  due  to  coinage 
having  been  put  into  circulation  which  had  hitherto  been  hoarded. 

No  changes  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  the  petroleum  industry,  the 
depression  existing  in  the  United  States  not  having  affected  Mexican  oil  exports 
to  any  noticeable  extent  at  the  time  of  writing.  A  number  of  new  drilling  per- 
mits have  been  issued  by  the  Government,  mostly  in  the  Panuco  field,  where 
production  continues  to  increase.  At  the  same  time,  this  increase  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  decrease  in  the  South,  the  result  being  that  exports 
fell  off  to  the  extent  of  about  30  per  cent  in  1922  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  mining  industry  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  silver;  Mexico  has  now  regained  first  place  in  the  world  production 
of  this  metal,  supplying  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  proportion  is 
expected  to  increase  to  45  per  cent  during  the  current  year.  Improvement  is 
also  reported  in  the  demand  for  timber,  especially  for  mahogany  and  cedar. 

Recent  trade  statistics  indicate  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  export  trade 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  this  increase  amounting  to  76  per  cent  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  August  31,  1923,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1922,  or  over  240  per  cent  as  compared  with  1921.  The  exports  from  Mexico 
to  Canada  have,  however,  declined,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  purchases  of 
Mexican  petroleum  in  the  Dominion.  The  following  statement  represents  the 
changes  in  the  value  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  for  the  years  shown: — 


Twelve  months  Exports  from  Canada  Imports  into  Canada 

ending  August  31  Canadian  Currency.  Canadian  Currency. 

1921   $1,009,607  $3,517,888 

1922..   1,989,372  4,090,841 

1923   3,505,093  2,905,712 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Publication:    Marking  Regulations  in  India 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  and  the  Sen 'Customs  Act  in  India,  together 
with  n  lab  d  sections  of  the  Penal  Code,  provide  in  a  general  way  for  protection 
of  established  marks  in  India  and  lay  down  regulations  in  regard  to  the  mark- 
ing of  imported  goods.  Mr.  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Calcutta,  lias  made  a  report  on  the  general  scope  and  effect  of  these  measures, 
which  lias  just  been  issued  in  leaflet  form.  Copies  of  this  publication  may  be 
obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

Imperial  CusSoms  Conference  Forms 

Announcements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  relative  to  the  adoption,  with  or  without  modifications, 
in  certain  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  of  the  Imperial  Customs  Confer- 
ence  form  of  invoice  and  combined  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin.  Sum- 
marizi  information,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Imperial  form  may  now  be 

used  by  Canadian  exporters  as  follows: 

New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Bahama 
Islands,  Barbados,  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Fiji. — Use  forms  in  their  entirety. 

Australia  and  Newfoundland. — For  shipments  from  Canada,  only  the  form  of  invoice 
rtificate  of  value  are  required.  Special  forms  are  used  for  invoicing  motor  cars  and 
chassis  to  Australia. 

Jamaica,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad  and  Tobago. — In  form  of  invoice  omit  column  headed 
"  Current  domestic  values,"  list  of  charges  relating  to  freight  packing,  etc.,  at  foot  of 
invoice,  and  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  certificate  of  value.  In  paragraph  1  of  the  certificate  of 
□i  for  Jamaica  insert  after  "to  be  paid"  the  words  "at  the  place  of  purchase." 

British  Guiana. — Delete  notes  under  heading  of  Origin,  together  with  paragraph  5  (a), 
paragraph  5  (b)  being  renumbered  5.  It  is  understood  that  the  customs  authorities  in 
British  Guiana  also  require  exporters  to  delete  the  words  "  either  wholly  or "  or  "  either 
.    .    .    .    or  partially  "  in  paragraph  5  and  to  initial  the  change. 

British  Honduras. — No  regulations  have  been  actually  issued  adopting  the  Conference 
forms,  but  it  is  understood  they  are  accepted. 

Cyprus. — The  Imperial  forms  have  been  adopted  but  special  certificate  of  origin  required 
for  refined  sugar,  extracts  of  sugar  and  molasses,  and  manufactured  tobacco. 

Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone. — These  colonies  have  adopted  the  form  of  certificate  of 
value  for  goods  dutiable  at  an  "  ad  valorem  "  rate,  but  for  paragraph  3  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  That  the  values  shown  in  the  column  headed  '  Current  Domestic  Values '  are 
those  at  which  the  above-mentioned  firm  or  company  would  be  prepared  to  supply  to  any 
purchaser  in  the  country  of  exportation  and  at  the  date  of  delivery  from  the  warehouse  for 
exportation  identically  similar  goods  in  equal  quantities,  subject  to   '  per  cent  cash  dis- 
count, and  that  such  values  include  the  cost  of  packages,  if  any,  in  which  the  goods  are  sold 
in  such  country  for  domestic  consumption,  together  with  royalties,  buying  and  selling  com- 
missions and  sample  discounts."  Certificates  originating  within  the  British  Empire  must  be 
declared  to  before  a  notary  public  or  other  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  those 
originating  an  foreign  countries  must  be  declared  to  before  a  British  consul.  For  Gold  Coast 
a  certificate  of  origin  is  required  in  respect  of  brandy  and  rum  imported. 

The  text  of  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  form  of  invoice  and  com- 
bined certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  has  been  published  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No. 
32,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  Commercial 
stationers  and  others  offering  these  forms  for  sale  in  quantities  for  actual  use 
by  exporters  are  requested  to  advise  the  Director  of  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service  accordingly  in  order  that  the  information  may  be  given  to  exporters 
when  occasion  arises. 
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Union  of  South  Africa  Customs  Regulations 

Mr.  J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  under  date 
September  30,  1923,  advises  that  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gazette  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Notice  No.  1401  prescribes  conditions  and  regulations  in  con- 
nection with  the  importation  of  certain  materials  into  South  Africa.  The  con- 
ditions, which  when  complied  with  permit  of  goods  obtaining  the  benefit  of  special 
tariff  classifications  passed  last  year,  are  intended  to  give  added  protection 
to  local  manufacturers.  The  regulations  aim  at  securing  that  the  goods 
imported  (whether  by  the  manufacturer  himself  or  by  another  importer)  shall 
be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  only.  Briefly  stated,  the  manufacturing 
industries  affected  are  as  follows:  condiments;  tobacco  pipes;  boots  and  shoes; 
harness  and  saddlery;  bags  and  trunks;  whaling;  furniture;  paints;  and 
canvas  goods.  The  regulations  also  apply  to  dyes;  glazes;  polishes;  and  sub- 
stances for  preparing  hides  and  tanning  or  finishing  leather. 

The  notice  above  referred  to  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  consulted  by  Canadian  firms  on  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Registration  of  Trade  Marks  in  Venezuela 

His  Majesty's  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Montreal  has  forwarded  to 
the  Department  a  synopsis  of  the  Venezuelan  law  concerning  registration  of 
trade  marks  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Caracas. 
In  this  synopsis  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  registration  of  trade  marks  is  based 
on  the  "  attributive  "  system  by  which  the  property  rights  in  the  mark  depend 
upon  its  registration;  hence  the  importance  of  registering  the  trade  mark. 
Canadian  applicants  desirous  of  registering  marks  in  Venezuela  are  advised  to 
appoint  a  local  agent  to  whom  should  be  granted  a  power  of  attorney.  The 
name  of  a  suitable  agent  is  given  by  the  British  Consul,  with  particulars  as  to 
fees.  Canadian  firms  desiring  further  information  on  the  subject  are  invited 
to  apply  for  it  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quot- 
ing file  13593). 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  to  file  No.  29077). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

36006  Dec.  19,  1923  Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  fibre  for  insulators,  to  drawings  and 

as  specified. 

36582  Dec.  19,  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  100  screw  couplings,  complete  to  drawing  and  as 

specified. 

36643  Dec.  19,  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  precision  lathe,  including  accessories,  as  specified. 
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New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  for  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Auckland  Electric  Power  Board.  These 
specifications  are  open  tor  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  tin-  Trade  and  Commerce  Department,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Stores  Manama-,  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington;  and  the 
Manager  and  Engineer,  Auckland  Electric  Power  Board,  Auckland,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  specifications. 

POST  AND  TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT 

\  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

<"  9  Jan.   15,   1923  288  chairs,  bentwood,  k.d.s.,  as  specified. 

178  517 

Nov,  20.  1923  150  miles  wire,  bronze,  insulated  and  braided  (P.B.J.),  as  specified. 

AUCKLAND  ELECTRIC  POWER  BOARD 

No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

Dec.  10,  1923  30,000  yards  of   high-tension  concentric  paper  lead   sheathed   cable;  10,000 

yards  of  twin  galvanized  rubber  armoured  cable;  45,000  yards  of  hard 
drawn  weather  proof  cable;  70  straight  joint  boxes  ©complete  with 
fittings  and  compound ;  200  T  joint  boxes  complete  with  fittings  and 
compound. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mailt  for 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  ria  Great 
Britain. 


Steamer 


Sailing  from 


Date 


Ireland  only. 


France  

Union  of  South  Africa  

Bermuda,  Leeward  Islands,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela. 

St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, British  Guiana  

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia 
British  Honduras  

Jamaica  and  Colombia  

Argentine  Republic  

China  and  Japan  


^Brrengaria  New  York  Nov.  6 

Melita  Montreal  Nov.  7 

-.Megantic  Halifax  Nov.  8 

Mont  dare   Montreal  Nov.  9 

^Leviathan  New  York  Nov.  10 

Empress  of  France  Quebec  Nov.  10 

Doric  Montreal  Nov.  10 

\Aquitania  New  York  Nov.  13 

\Paris   ..  .New  York  Nov.  14 

Montcalm  Montreal  Nov.  16 

Canada  Montreal  Nov.  17 

XMarburn  Montreal  Nov.  8 

XMarloch  Montreal  Nov.  15 

*Andania  Montreal  Nov.  10 

*Calgary  Montreal  Nov.  10 


Chaleur 


Halifax 


Nov.  9 


^Canadian  Squatter  Montreal  Nov.  14 


Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


*Canadian  Fisher  . 

*Andalusia  

*Halesius  

Yokahoma  Maru  , 
A  rizona  Maru  . . 
President  Jackson 
Arabia  Maru  . .  . 
Empress  Australia 

\Tahiti  


.  Montreal  Nov. 

Halifax  Nov. 

.Montreal  Nov. 

.Victoria  Nov. 

.Victoria  Nov. 

.Victoria  Nov. 

Victoria  Nov. 

.  Vancouver  Nov. 


San  Francisco. 


Nov.23 


t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

JLetter  and  paper  mail  only. 

: Mails  from  Maritime  Provinces  only. 

The  Melita  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent,  including  direct  parcel  post  to  France. 
Re  despatch  November  10th.— Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  France, 
which  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent.    Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Doric. 

All  direct  parcel  post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Andania. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  22,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  22,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  15  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending     Week  ending 


Parity 

Oct.  15, 
1923. 

Oct.  22, 
1923. 

 £ 

1.00  $4.86 

$4.6100 

$4.5571 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0623 

.0586 

Italy  . 

 Lire. 

1.  .193 

.0465 

.0451 

Holland 

 Florin. 

1.  .402 

.3991 

.3949 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0537 

.0505 

 Pes. 

1.  .193 

.1387 

.1353 

 Esc. 

1.  1.08 

.0457 

.0456 

Switzerland  . . 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.1827 

.1807 

 Mk. 

1.  .238 

 Dr. 

1.  .193 

.0203 

.0167 

Norway  

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.1786 

.1554 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.2685 

.2664 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.1575 

.1766 

 Yen 

1.  .498 

.4974 

.4945 

 R. 

1.  2s. 

.3163 

.3170 

United  States  .. 

 $ 

1.  $1.00 

1.0625 

1.0143 

 $ 

1.  .498 

.5036 

.4926 

 Pes. 

1.  .424 

.3290 

.3284 

 Mil. 

1.  .324 

.0990 

.9636 

1.  .198 

 £ 

1.  4.86 

4.6201 

4.5862 

 $ 

1.               1.  ] 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

.9413— .0743 

.9662— ,S 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

Shanghai,  China. . 

 Tael 

1.  .708 

.7177 

.7189 

Batavia,  Java  . . 

 Guilder 

1.  .402 

.3912 

.3905 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements  . .  $ 

1.  .567 

.5475 

.5465 

PRICE  MOVEMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  South  African  Government  bulletin  of  statistics  for  September  shows 
that  while  in  1922  the  average  price  of  farm  exports  was  35-3  per  cent  above 
the  pre-war  level,  as  against  97-6  per  cent  in  the  case  of  imports,  their  general 
level  is  now  practically  the  same — viz.,  between  60  per  cent  and  70  per  cent, 
above  the  pre-war  level.  Cost  of  living  in  the  Union  is  falling,  the  retail  index 
number  for  food  falling  from  1,330  in  July  to  1,321  in  August.  The  percentage 
increase  in  the  price  of  food  as  compared  with  the  1914  average  stood  at  15  in 
August.  Wholesale  prices  also  show  a  general  fall.  South  African  goods 
declined  to  a  greater  extent  than  imported  goods. 

THE  CHINESE  AND  THE  WORKINC  OF  MACHINERY 

While  the  Chinese,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette,  are  keen  to  instal 
modern  machinery,  many  of  them  have  no  experience  as  to  how  it  should  be 
worked.  Take  the  cotton  mills  as  an  example.  Hundreds  of  these  were  set  up 
during  the  boom,  and  the  majority  are  now  suffering  from  bad  management. 
The  Chinese  mind  seems  to  be  obsessed  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  Western 
machinery  is  automatic  in  its  working.  Hence  a  good  deal  of  complaint  has 
arisen  to  the  effect  that  the  plants  installed  have  not  performed  according  to 
promise.  The  remedy  may  be  found  in  either  of  two  alternatives,  viz.,  that 
the  Chinese  should  be  persuaded  to  employ  competent  foreign  managers  for 
their  mills,  or  that  the  machinery  supplied  should  be  of  much  simpler  character. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  .inquiries,  with  their  addresses;  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
or  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John.  HALIFAX,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mart's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
lu  uiaKs'  Assoi-ivriON,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

2940.  A  Lyons  firm,  having  important  turnover,  want  samples  and  terms  for  dried  and 
canned  fruit  ;  also  for  cheese. 

2941.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruit;  codfish. 

2942.  Flour. — A  large  concern  in  Holland  is  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  an  important 
Hour  null  in  the  Dominion  in  a  position  to  export,  with  a  view  to  representation. 

2943a.  Canned  Salmon.— A  Hamburg  firm  desire  connections  with  Canadian  suppliers 
of  cheap  quality  canned  salmon  in  tall  tins  of  1  pound;  25  tins  in  a  case. 

2944.  Pork  and  Beans. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of  Canadian  connections  for 
pork  and  beans. 

2945.  Canned  Pilchards. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of  Canadian  connections 
for  canned  pilchards. 

29 16.  Casein. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connection  as  representative  for  a  Canadian 
firm  supplying  lactic,  unground  and  rennet  casein. 

2947.  Barley,  Oats  and  Rice. — A  firm  in  Algeria  inquire  for  barley,  oats  and  rice. 

2948.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  St.  Etienne  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  canned  goods, 
milk,  cheese,  biscuits,  etc. 

2949.  Potatoes. — Important  United  States-Argentine  firm  dealing  in  foodstuffs,  vege- 
tables and  fruit  are  open  to  import  Canadian  seed  potatoes. 

2950.  A  company  in  Algiers  wish  to  import  flour,  sugar,  dried  fruits,  wheat,  oats  and 
other  cereals  from  Canada. 

2951.  Salmon,  Fruit,  Lard. — A  French  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  salmon,  fruit 
and  lard. 

2952.  Biscuits. — A  French  firm  wishes  to  import  direct,  biscuits  and  dried  and  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

2953.  Preserved  Fruit. — A  French  firm  wish  direct  quotations. 

2954.  Sugar,  etc. — A  firm  in  Algiers  is  anxious  to  import  from  Canada  sugar,  rice,  rye, 
barley  and  drugs. 

2955.  Frozen  and  Pickled  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Scheveningen,  Holland,  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  frozen  Columbia  Steelheads  salmon,  for  direct  ship- 
ment to  Rotterdam  from  Pacific  Coast;  also  would  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  of  mild- 
cured  Columbia  River  salmon  in  barrels,  and  pickled  red  Labrador  salmon  in  tierces,  also 
Labrador  codfish. 

2956.  Soap,  Sugar,  etc. — An  Algerian  firm  is  desirous  of  forming  business  connections 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  soap,  sugar,  dried  vegetables  and  other  foodstuffs. 

2957.  Provisions. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  is  desirous  of  connections  in  Canada  for  the 
export  to  Central  Europe  of  lard,  flour,  canned  meats  and  canned  fish  of  all  descriptions. 

2958.  Cereals. — Canadian  exporters  of  wheat,  grain,  barley,  oats,  maize  and  other 
cereals  are  requested  to  communicate  with  an  Algerian  firm  anxious  to  open  up  a  business 
connection  with  Canada. 

2959.  Potatoes. — Large  firm  of  importers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  wish  samples  and 
quotations  on  Canadian  seed  ■potatoes  for  Argentine  and  Uruguay. 

2960.  Condensed  Milk,  Butter,  etc. — A  firm  in  Algeria  would  like  to  become  the 
exclusive  agents  of  a  Canadian  firm  which  would  be  in  a  position  to  export  condensed 
milk,  butter,  jam.  preserved  vegetables,  preserved  fruits,  meat  and  fish. 

2961.  Sugar. — A  firm  in  Algiers  dealing  in  sugar  are  anxious  to  open  up  a  business 
relation  with  Canada. 

2962.  An  Algerian  firm  handling  food  products  would  like  to  open  up  a  business 
relation  with  a  Canadian  firm. 

29^3.  Malt. — A  Brazilian  firm  -wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  malt. 
29R4.  Apples. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  apples. 
2965.  Cheese,  Butter,  etc. — A  Bristol  brokerage  firm  desire  appointment  of  West  of 
England  representative  of  Canadian  exporters  of  cheese,  butter  and  packing  house  products. 
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2966.  Canned  Fruit;  Flour.— A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  fruit  and  flour. 

2967.  Flour;  Grape  Juice;  Codfish. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  flour,  grape  juice,  and  codfish. 

2968.  Rye,  Sugar,  Cereals.— A  Tunisian  firm  are  anxious  to  open  up  a  business  relation 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  rye,  sugar,  barley,  oats  and  other  cereals. 

2994.  Apples— A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  apples. 

Miscellaneous 

2943.  Food  Products  and  Drugs. — An  Algerian  firm  are  desirous  of  communicating 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  food  products  and  druggists'  sundries. 

2969.  Tinned  Mattress  Wire. — A  Birmingham  indent  house,  with  connections  in  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  desire  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  on  tinned  mattress 
wire  for  shipment  direct. 

2970.  Dowels. — A  Bristol  firm  desire  quotations  for  dowels,  sizes  f-inch,  %6-inch,  ^-inch 
with  some  f-inch  and  |-inch.  Quotations  for  same  of  prime  birch  well  made,  should  be 
c.i.f.  Bristol  port,  cash  against  documents. 

2971.  A  firm  in  Algiers  wish  to  secure  agency  for  canned  goods,  milk;  also  pick-handles; 
terms  and  prices. 

2972.  Iron  and  Steel  Products. — A  concern  in  Algiers  would  like  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Algerian  market  and  in  a  position  to  export  iron  and 
steel  products. 

2973.  Belting,  Leather  (Tanned),  etc. — A  firm  in  Algiers  would  like  to  communicate 
with  Canadian  houses  dealing  in  belting,  tanned  leather,  cotton,  balata  and  camel  belting, 
and  flour  milling  machinery. 

2974.  Hosiery,  Textiles  and  Haberdashery. — A  concern  in  Algiers  would  be  willing  to 
act  as  agents  for  a  Canadian  firm  desiring  to  export  hosiery,  textiles  and  haberdashery  to 
Algeria. 

2975.  Textiles  and  Hosiery  are  requested  by  an  Algerian  firm. 

2976.  Materials. — A  French  firm  wish  quotations  for  direct  business  in  wool  and  cotton 
materials. 

2977.  A  French  firm  want  to  obtain  quotations  on  straw,  binder  string,  fertilizer;  wire 
for  hay,  N°  13  or  14,  in  large  quantities;  machine  oil.    Direct  business. 

2978.  Hosiery. — A  Lyons  agent  wishes  to  represent  locally  a  Canadian  exporter  of  the 
above. 

2979.  Leather. — A  firm  in  Holland  would  like  to  make  connections  with  Canadian 
concerns  in  a  position  to  offer  sole  and  upper  leather  for  export.  Prices,  terms  and  all 
necessary  particulars. 

2980.  Jewellery. — An  Algerian  firm  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
jewellery. 

2981.  Cotton  Piece-Goods;  Iron  and  Steel  Products. — Canadian  exporters  of  cotton 
piece-goods  and  iron  and  steel  products  are  requested  to  communicate  with  an  Algerian  firm. 

2982.  Agricultural  Machinery,  Sulphate  of  Copper  and  Chemical  Products. — A  con- 
cern in  Algeria  would  like  to  import  from  Canada. 

2983.  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Pumps. — A  firm  in  Algiers  desire  to  communicate 
with  Canadian  exporters. 

2985.  Steel  Wheelbarrows. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel  wheelbarrows. 

2988.  Tallow,  Vegetable,  Animal  Oils  and  Fats. — A  Hamburg  firm  desire  connections 
with  Canadian  suppliers  of  tallow,  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats. 

2989.  Rosin. — A  Hamburg  firm  seeks  connections  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  rosin. 

2990.  Shellac. — A  Hamburg  firm  are  desirous  of  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
shellac. 

2991.  Iron  and  Steel  Bars;  Plates. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

2992.  Leather. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  finished 
leather  for  boot  uppers,  including  patent  and  A.L.M.,  B.L.M.  and  C.L.M.,  white  leather 
for  uppers. 

2993.  Boilers. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  steam  power 
boilers. 

2995.  Paper. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint. 

2996.  Dairy  Machinery. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

2997.  Tin  Plate. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  tin 
plate,  bar  tin,  pig  iron,  corrugated  iron. 

2998.  Copper  Wire. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  copper 
wire. 

2999.  Saws. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  saws. 

3000.  Machine  and  Carpenters'  Tools— A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadinn 
exporters  of  machine  tools;  carpenters'  tools. 
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9001.  I'm nts  and  VARNISHES. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

3002.  Cranes;  Barb.-  -A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  cranes, 
iron  and  steel  bars. 

3003.  Tain  is  vnd  Varnishes. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 
300-1.  Bicycles;  Motor  Cycles. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 
3005    Mi  .  \  S.    A  Brasilia!)  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  babbit  metals, 

steel  tanks. 

8006.  WOODWORKING  MACHINERY.-  -A  Brazilian  linn  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 
3007.  Barbed  Wire;  Industrial  Machinery. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

9008  9HBLF  BarDWARE. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

3009.  Leather. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from   Canadian   exporters   of  finished 
leather. 

3010.  Barber  Wire. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

3011.  Tubing,  Iron  and  Steel  Bars,  etc. — A  London  firm,  which  buy  for  customers  in 
India  anil  the  East,  are  open  to  purchase  wrought  iron  tubing  for  gas,  water,  or  steam, 
and  invite  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  firm  are  also  buyers  of  iron 
and  steel  bars,  joists,  sheets,  etc.,  wood  screws,  newsprint,  ceiling  boards  (tongued  and 
grooved),  rough  deal  planks,  as  requisitions  are  received  from  abroad. 

3012.  Industrial  Machinery. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

3013.  Musical  Instruments;  Cutlery. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

3014.  Hand-Tools. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  hand- 
tools  of  all  kinds. 

3015.  Flour;  Hardware.. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
flour;  everything  in  hardware,  including  tools. 

3016.  Oars. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  ash  wood  oars 
for  rowing. 

3017.  Filing  Cabinets. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy;  want  prices  and  terms. 

3018.  A  firm  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  wish  to  negotiate  for  agencies  with  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  of  flour,  rice,  all  kinds  of  grains,  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods, 

3,  oils,  packing  house  products,    canned    goods,    lumber,    beverages,  construction 
materials,  fish,  cordage,  dairy  products,  etc. 

3019.  Textiles,  etc. — A  firm  in  Algeria  would  consider  offers  for  cotton,  linen  and  silk 
textiles,  hosiery  and  boots  and  shoes. 

3020.  Automobiles,  etc. — A  house  in  Algiers  wish  to  import  automobiles,  tractors  and 
agricultural  machinery  from  Canada. 

3021.  An  importer  in  Sydney,  Australia,  desires  to  take  up  the  agencies  for  the  follow- 
ing on  behalf  of  Canadian  exporters:  canvas  and  rubber  goods;  high-class  canned  goods; 
brushes,  paint  and  toilet;  carpets,  linoleums,  and  floor  coverings;  cotton  piece  goods, 
printed  or  dyed,  including  tapestry  and  upholstery;  enamelled  hollow-ware;  artificial 
leather;  table  oilcloths;  waterproof  clothing;  high-class  men's  fur  felt  hats;  window 
hollands. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  London. — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  3! ;  Brandonf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  3;  Ausonia*,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  3;  Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  7;  Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov. 
7;  Ariano,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Nov.  8;  Andania*,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  10;  Balfourt, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  14:  Vasconiat,  Cunard  L|ine,  Nov.  17;  Bosworth, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  21;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  24;  Grey  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24;  Bothwellf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24;  Cominot, 
Furness  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  2;  Ariano,  Furness  Line, 
Nov.  10:  Comino,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  London  and  Hamburg.— Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  7. 

To  Liverpool.— Comishman*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  3;  Montclare*,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  9;  Doric*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  10;  Mont- 
calm*, Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  16;  Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Nov.  17;  Bawtryt,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21;  Montrose*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  23;   Regina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24.  
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To  Glasgow. — Saturnia*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  4;  Marburn*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  8;  Cassandra*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  9;  Marloch*, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  15;  Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  16; 
Metagama*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22;  Kastalia,  Cimard  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Southampton. — Melita*,  Nov.  7;  Minnedosa*,  Nov.  21 — both  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division*,  Nov.  1;  Manchester  Brigade*,  Nov.  8;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Nov.  15;  Manchester  Producerf,  Nov.  22 — all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  7. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  Nov.  3;  Andonia,  Nov.  10 — both 
of  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Concordiaf,  Cimard  Line,  Oct.  31;  Cornashman*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Nov.  3;  Kastaliaf,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  8;  Parthenia,  Cimard 
Line,  Nov.  10;  Caledonian*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  10;  Turcoman*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Nov.  17;  Colonian*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Nov.  2;  Cairndhu,  Nov.  9;  Cairnavon,  Nov. 
16;  Cairnmona,  Nov.  23 — all  of  Thomson  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  Nov.  2;  Canadian  Commander*,  Nov. 
16;  Canadian  Leader,  Nov.  24 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Swansea. — Bawtryf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Nov.  4;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  8;  Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  11;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Nov.  4;  Torr  Head,  Nov.  11 — both  of  the  Head  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  30;  Melita*, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  7;  Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Nov.  7;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  8;  Minnedosa*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21 ;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Nov.  21. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  30; 
Lisgar  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Bermuda). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  9. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwynf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.  Oct.  30;  Bordenf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Oct.  31 ; 
Canadian  Squatter*,  Nov.  14;  Canadian  Otter,  Nov.  24 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine. 

To  South  Africa. — Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Nov.  10. 

To  South  America. — Halesius,  Houston  Line,  Nov.  5. 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hastings  County,  Intercontinental  Transports*,  Ltd., 
Nov.  23. 

To  Rotterdam. — Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Brandonj,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  3;  Welland  County, 
Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  7;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  8;  Sinasta, 
Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  20;  Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21;  Bos- 
worthf ,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21 ;  Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Transports, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  27. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Delaware,  Nov.  6;  Forde,  Nov.  20 — both  of 
Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Christiania,  Stavanger,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  etc. — Tyrifjord,  Oct.  25  to  30; 
Randsfjord,  early  November — both  Norwegian- American  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Durham,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Cana- 
dian Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  20. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  5;   Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Nov.  10. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  3;  Doric*, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  10;  Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  17; 
Regina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships*,  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserhat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Sr.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Oct.  26,  and  every  fortnight. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland.— Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  triweekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Avon  mouth.— Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  20;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Dec.  20— both 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Goil,  early  November;  Din- 
teldyk,  late  November — both  of  the  Holland-American  Line. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Speaker,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Nov.  15;  Governor,  Har- 
rison Direct  Line,  middle  of  November. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool.  Southampton  and  London. — Nictheroyt,  late  October; 
Nebraska!,  late  November— both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  Manchester. — Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  Nov.  1;  Howick  Hall,  Isthmian  Line, 
Nov.  .") ;   Mongolian  Prince,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  14. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  2;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  7. 

To  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line.  Nov.  10. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
M:*rine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line.  Dec.  15. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Lane,  Nov.  2;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  7. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Nov.  25;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  1;  Empress  of  Asia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Kobe. — Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Oct.  26;  Canadian 
Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  15;  Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line, 
Nov.  4. 

To  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Cebu,  P.I. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  27. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Dairen,  Manchuria. — Arizona  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kais'ha,  Nov.  24. 

To  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line, 
Nov.  21. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Hull. — Nevada,  French  Line,  Nov.  12. 
To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Jacques  Cartier,  French  Line,  Nov.  22. 


From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  3;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  8. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  24. 

To  Kobe.  Hong  Kong  and  Manila—  Philoctetes,  Nov.  15;  Tyndareus,  Dec.  13— both 
of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  3; 
Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  21. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
Line,  Oct.  28;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  1;  Yokohama 
Maru,  Nov.  3;  Kaga  Maru,  Nov.  27— both  of  the  Nippon  Kaisha  Line;  Empress  of  Asia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 


*  Cold  storage.         f  Sirocco  fans. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address :   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 

Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 
The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office, 

703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  l>>  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factor)  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

P.  \Y.  Cook,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires,  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  c/o  H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotter- 
dam, Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

W.   McL.   Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Milan. 


Jamaica 

R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 
Kobe. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683 ;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,     England.     Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  BIdgs.,  31  North  John 
street,   Liverpool.     Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Build- 
ing, Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia 

The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  T. 


B.  Millin, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontum*. 


British  West  Indies 

Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad. 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  TARIFFS  DISTRIBUTED 

Boards  of  Trade  and  associations  of  a  similar  kind  in  Canada,  also  Col- 
lectors of  Customs,  may  arrange  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  customs  tariffs  and  supplements 
thereto,  as  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs,  Brussels,  Belgium.  It  is  expected  that,  as  far 
as  practicable,  tariffs  distributed  in  this  way  will  be  made  available  for 
examination  by  firms  interested  in  export  trade.  The  tariffs  are  obtainable  in 
the  English  or  French  language. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1923 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  September,  1923,  shows  that  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $71,351,200  in 
September,  1923,  as  against  $60,318,410  in  September,  1922,  and  $59,805,487  in 
September,  1921.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  September,  1923, 
were  valued  at  $13,477,161,  as  against  $12,510,515  in  September,  1922,  and  $9,- 
135,316  in  September,  1921.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  September, 
1923,  were  valued  at  $46,980,912  as  against  $38,626,116  in  September,  1922,  and 
$41,303,531  in  September,  1921.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  September,  1923,  were  valued  at  $902  993,825  as  against  $732,904,818  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $905,961,941  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  July,  1921. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  September, 
1923,  was  $67,542,641,  as  against  $71,592,628  in  September,  1922,  and  $58,263,182 
ir  September,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $22,- 
004,890  in  September,  1923,  as  compared  with  $25,497,800  in  September,  1922, 
and  $27,426,967  in  September,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $32,  127,616  in  September,  1923,  as  against  $32,801,078  in  September, 

1922,  and  $21,757,855  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1921.  The  value  of  the 
total  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  the  twelve  months  ending  September, 

1923,  was  $996,987,587,  as  against  $792,796,845  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1921-22,  and  $976,060,660  for  the  twelve  months  ending  September,  1921. 

The  month's  returns  shows  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  $3,808,559, 
the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of  $93,- 
993,762. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  A.  S.  BLEAKNEY'S  ITINERARY  IN 

CANADA 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Belgium,  is  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  a  business  tour  in  the  Dominion  on  behalf  of  Canadian 
export  trade  to  that  country.  The  following  is  the  itinerary  for  the  first  part 
of  the  tour: — 


  "  6 

r.nit                                                                                                                            "  8 

  "        9  and  10 

  "  14 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in 

touch  with  Mr.  Bleakney,  or  to 

interview  him  regarding  trade  with  Belgium,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  may  be  made. 

DECLINE  IN  PORT  ACTIVITY  AT  HAMBURG 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  October  15,  1923. — Hamburg  has  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
been  transformed  from  the  cheapest  to  one  of  the  most  expensive  ports  in 
Europe.  This  has  checked  the  increasing  activity  of  the  harbour  and  traffic  is 
being  diverted  to  other  ports.  The  chief  reason  for  the  dear  port  charges  is  the 
levying  of  port  dues  and  other  charges  on  a  gold  basis  and  the  regular  adjust- 
ment of  wages  to  the  depreciation  in  the  exchange.  Steamship  men  a  week 
ago  estimated  the  cost  of  discharging  cargo  at  Hamburg  at  approximately  $2.25 
per  ton  as  compared  with  about  $1  per  ton  at  Rotterdam,  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  one  of  the  expensive  ports.  The  cost  of  transshipping  cargo 
was  similarly  estimated  at  $4.50  per  ton  as  compared  with  $1.70  at  Rotterdam. 
Quay  dues  are  now  levied  in  stable  currency,  and  the  charges  for  a  mail 
steamer  of  15,000  tons  work  out  at  about  $522,  while  the  charges  for  the  same 
steamer  at  Southampton  are  reported  to  be  $238.50.  The  wages  paid  to  dock 
labourers  and  workers  in  the  harbour  are  adjusted  every  week  according  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  exchange.  Two  weeks  after  the  rate  of  exchange  had 
remained  stable  for  some  days  the  wages  of  dock  labourers  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  $2.50  a  day.  The  wages  for  the  period  October  13  to  19  have 
been  fixed  at  4,886,000,000  marks  a  day,  which  is  roughly  equivalent  to  $1.22 
a  day. 

The  result  of  the  high  port  charges  has  been  to  divert  a  considerable 
amount  of  traffic  from  Hamburg.  Czecho-Slovak  exports  to  the  Far  East  are 
being  shipped  through  Trieste  instead  of  through  Hamburg,  while  transatlantic 
goods  for  Scandinavia  and  other  Baltic  ports  are  being  transshipped  at  Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp  or  other  ports.  Many  of  the  trades  which  had  become  concen- 
trated at  Hamburg,  owing  to  the  cheap  charges,  are  again  returning  to  other 
ports,  Thus  London  is  recapturing  the  distributing  trade  in  rice,  and  Copen- 
hagen is  becoming  once  more  an  important  distributing  point  for  Baltic  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  expected  that  Hamburg  will  entirely  relinquish  this  trans- 
shipment traffic  since  the  port  has  great  advantages  from  its  location,  facilities 
and  excellent  connections,  while  it  is  thought  improbable  that  the  high  charges 
will  be  maintained  at  the  present  high  scale. 

The  German  shipyards  are  experiencing  a  great  falling  off  in  business. 
Very  little  repair  work  is  being  done  and  when  the  vessels  now  on  the  stocks 
are  completed  it  is  feared  that  the  shipyards  will  be  be  confronted  with  a 
period  of  inactivity. 
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PROGRESS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Subjoined  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Wilgress,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Russia.  The  first,  introductory  to  the  series, 
teas  published  in  No.  1027 ;  the  second,  on  Finance,  in  No.  1028;  the  third,  on 
A     culture,  in  No.  1029;  and  the  fourth,  on  Transportation,  in  the  last  number 

(1030).] 

Industry 

I 

The  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  of  Russia  are  at  present  experi- 
encing a  severe  crisis.  Most  of  the  State  undertakings  are  operating  at  a  loss 
and  are  hampered  through  lack  of  working  capital.  The  low  purchasing  power 
of  the  population  greatly  restricts  the  demand  for  industrial  products.  The 
number  of  registered  unemployed  now  amounts  to  about  700,000  and  has  been 
constantly  increasing.  The  administrations  of  the  State  trusts  have  difficulty 
in  finding  the  funds  necessary  for  purchasing  essential  equipment  and  raw 
material  and  for  the  regular  payment  of  wages.  Many  of  the  undertakings  are 
being  financed  by  advances  of  treasury  bills,  which  they  are  unable  to  discount 
or  to  convert  into  cash.  A  great  many  factories  in  Russia  have  been  laid  up 
or  working  on  part  time  during  the  summer. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  INDUSTRY 


All  factories,  mines  and  other  undertakings  employing  over  ten  hands  or 
five  hands  with  mechanical  power  were  nationalized  by  the  State  during  the 
period  1918-20.  The  match  and  candle  factories  were  the  first  to  be  national- 
ized and  the  electrical  industry  was  practically  the  last.  The  factories  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  and 
the  Morgan  Crucible  Company  were  the  only  undertakings  to  escape  national- 
ization. 

The  nationalized  factories  were  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy.  Separate  boards  were  established  for 
the  control  of  each  industry.  A  programme  of  production  was  drawn  up  and 
raw  material  was  allotted  to  the  factories  in  accordance  with  this  programme. 
Although  every  effort  was  made  to  ensure  a  minimum  production,  the 
nationalization  of  industry  resulted  in  a  great  falling  off  in  output.  The  chief 
reasons  for  the  decrease  in  production  may  be  said  to  have  been  bureaucratic 
control,  the  absence  of  incentive,  the  interference  of  workmen's  committees,  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  equipment,  and  the  shortage  of  raw  material  and  fuel. 
The  effect  of  the  nationalization  on  the  leading  industries  of  Russia  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  table,  giving  the  approximate  percentage  of  the 
1920  output  to  the  pre-war  production: — 

Percentage  Percentage 
of  1920  to  of  1920  to 

Pre-war  Pre-war 
Industry  Output.  Industry  Output. 

Cotton   6.7  Cast  iron   2.3 

Woollen   33.0  Agricultural  machinery   13.7 

Linen   25.0  Iron  ore   2.0 

Rubber   5.0  Copper   0.6 

Paper   22.0  Salt   17.0 

Matches   15.0  Coal  '   20.0 

Sugar   6.0  Petroleum   40.0 

Woodworking   15.0 
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On  the  introduction  of  the  11  New  Economic  Policy  "  in  1921,  the  Soviet 
Government  decided  to  entirely  reorganize  State  controlled  industry  with  a 
view  to  augmenting  the  production. 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  TRUSTS 

The  "  New  Economic  Policy  "  as  applied  to  industry  took  the  form  of 
grouping  the  factories  into  State  trusts  to  be  run  on  strictly  commercial  lines 
by  responsible  boards  of  directors.  A  certain  amount  of  working  capital  in  the 
shape  of  raw  material  was  allocated  to  each  trust,  which  was  then  expected  to 
operate  financially  independent  of  the  State.  The  control  of  factories  by  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council,  through  separate  boards  for  each  industry,  was 
therefore  replaced  by  the  creation  of  a  great  number  of  independent  State 
industrial  trusts  into  which  the  factories  were  grouped  on  a  reg  onal  basis. 
This  system  has  now  been  in  force  for  over  two  years,  and  although  few  of  the 
State  trusts  are  working  at  a  profit,  the  worst  abuses  of  bureaucratic  control 
have  been  removed.  The  various  trusts  actively  compete  with  one  another  for 
orders  and  transact  business  from  a  strictly  commercial  standpoint.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  State  trusts  only  regard  themselves  as  State  institutions 
when  in  the  need  of  advances  from  the  State  Bank  or  from  the  Commissariat 
for  Finance. 

The  principle  followed  has  been  to  organize  into  State  trusts  all  the  basic 
industries  of  the  country  and  those  factories  which  are  easy  to  operate.  Certain 
factories  which  are  difficult  to  operate  or  which  have  proved  unprofitable  have 
been  handed  over  to  private  or  co-operative  enterprises,  in  some  cases  to  the 
former  owners.  Factories  which  are  of  military  importance  are  retained 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  basic  industries  which  have  been 
completely  organized  in  State  trusts  include  the  coal  mining,  iron  ore,  petroleum, 
metallurgical,  railway  material,  machinery  and  chemical  industries.  Most  of 
the  trusts  in  these  industries  are  at  present  operating  at  a  heavy  loss.  Nearly 
all  the  larger  factories  in  those  industries  working  directly  for  the  consumer, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  articles  of  apparel,  food  preparations, 
cigarettes,  matches,  candles,  etc.,  are  also  organized  in  State  trusts,  but  many 
of  the  smaller  factories  in  these  industries  have  been  handed  over  to  private 
enterprise.  At  first  some  of  these  private  undertakings  made  money,  but  their 
position  is  now  difficult  owing  to  the  limited  demand  and  to  the  heavy  burden 
of  taxation.  The  only  State  trusts  that  have  been  able  to  show  a  profit  are 
those  making  articles  for  which  there  is  a  wide  demand  and  which  are  com- 
paratively easy  to  produce,  such  as  articles  of  apparel,  cigarettes,  matches, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  articles,  however,  the  high  excise  dut.es  tend 
to  restrict  consumption.  The  industrial  crisis  is  leading  to  the  reorganization 
of  many  of  the  State  trusts.  The  more  unprofitable  factories  are  being  closed 
down  or  else  offered  to  private  enterprise,  including  foreign  groups  on  the  con- 
cession basis. 

State  trusts  are  not  confined  to  industry,  but  the  whole  economic  life  of 
the  country  has  been  organized  on  a  similar  basis.  There  are  thus  State  trusts 
for  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  for  the  distribution  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  other  goods,  for  warehousing,  insurance,  and  transport. 

PRESENT  PRODUCTION 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  "  New  Economic  Policy  "  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  of  mineral  and  industrial  production  in  Russia.  The  1922 
output  was  slightly  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  pre-war  production.  In  the  early 
part  of  that  year  the  output  of  ores  and  fuel  was  greatly  restricted  by  the 
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shortage  of  food  supplies.  The  following  table  giving  the  percentages  of  the 
1922  production  bo  thai  of  before  the  war  will  indicate  the  present  position, 
although  in  many  industries  there  has  been  a  further  improvement  during 
recent  months: — 


Percentage 

Percentage 

of  1922 

of  1922 

Production 

Production 

to  Pre-war. 

to  Pre-war. 

Fuel- 

,    ,,  19.0 

  50.0 

2.8 

Coal  

..    ..  30.0 

2.3 

Peat  

..   ..  128.0 

Agricultural  machinery 

12.0 

Minerals — 

Electro -technical  goods 

.   ..  54.3 

..  ..  2.3 

29.2 

, .  .,  2.2 

27.0 

..    ..  10.0 

.    . ,  30.0 

.   ..  37.8 

..    ..  20.3 

.     .  85.0 

76.0 

Gold  

..   ..  9.3 

,.  ..  5.0 

12.6 

Manufactures — 

21.5 

..   ..  2.74 

19.3 

Steel  and  iron  sections  . . 

82.0 

THE  FUEL 

SITUATION 

Before  the  Revolution,  Russia  was  plentifully  supplied  with  fuel  resources. 
The  meat  decrease  in  the  output  of  coal  and  oil  during  the  period  1918-20  led 
to  a  shortage  of  fuel,  which  contributed  to  the  decline  in  industrial  production 
and  the  disorganization  of  transport.  There  is  still  a  lack  of  coal,  the  output 
from  the  Russian  mines  being  only  about  a  third  of  the  pre-war  production  of 
coal. 

The  total  yield  of  the  Russian  coal  mines  amounted  in  1912  to  31,600,000 
tons,  of  which  23,544,000  tons  were  produced  in  the  Donetz  Basin,  the  prin- 
cipal coal  field  of  Russia.  The  present  output  of  the  various  coal  fields  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  for  the  six  months  from  October  1,  1922,  to 
March  31,  1923:— 


Output  Percentage 

Tons  of  Pre-war 

Donetz  Basin   4,170,816  24 

Moscow   543,762  279 

Ural   686,412  104 

Kuznets   491,022  116 

Cheremkhov   231,318  96 


6,123,330  33 

The  figures  for  the  period  covered  in  the  above  table  are  affected  by  the 
great  falling  off  in  production  on  the  Donetz  Basin  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1922,  owing  to  financial  difficulties,  and  the  great  number  of  miners  who  had 
left  the  mines  for  agricultural  work.  This  year  the  conditions  of  work  in  the 
Donetz  Basin  have  been  greatly  improved  and  the  number  of  miners  is  being 
maintained  during  the  summer  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  last  year.  The 
output  of  coal  is  therefore  increasing,  as  the  following  table  comparing  the  pro- 
duction for  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  1922,  and  1923  will  indicate: — 

Coal  Output 


Total  Russian 

First  Six  Months  Donetz  Basin  Production 

Tons  Tons 

1921    2,837,000  4,655.000 

1922   3,560,000  5,240,000 

1923    3,950,000  5,830,000 
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The  present  production  of  coal  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  country. 
The  proportion  of  wood  and  peat  used  for  fuel  is  therefore  much  greater  than 
before  the  war.  Only  28  per  cent  of  the  fuel  used  on  the  Russian  railways  is 
comprised  of  coal  as  compared  with  75  per  cent  in  pre-war  years.  In  1912  the 
consumption  of  coal  in  works  and  factories  amounted  to  about  5,500,000  tons. 
At  present  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  Russian  mines  is  used 
for  industrial  purposes.  During  1922,  629,000  tons  of  coal  were  imported  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  total  value  of  $2,638,000,  chiefly  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Petrograd  industrial  district. 

OUTPUT  OF  OIL 

The  production  of  petroleum  from  the  famous  Russian  oil  fields  is  slowly 
increasing  and  now  amounts  to  about  half  the  pre-war  output.  Development 
work  is  restricted  through  lack  of  means  for  purchasing  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. It  was  only  in  1920  that  the  Soviet  Government  obtained  final  control  of 
the  oil  fields.  The  production  at  Baku  in  that  year  amounted  to  about  50  per 
cent  of  that  in  1913.  The  confiscation  of  large  accumulated  stocks  relieved  the 
oil  shortage  in  Russia.  There  was  a  steady  falling  off  in  the  output  of  oil  at 
Baku  during  1921,  and  the  number  of  wells  in  operation  fell  to  874  as  com- 
pared with  33600  before  the  Revolution.  Since  then,  as  a  result  of  the  intensive 
efforts  made  to  increase  the  output  of  oil,  the  production  at  Baku  has  been 
steadily  growing.  The  number  of  wells  in  operation  rose  to  1,188  in  October, 
1922,  and  to  1,650  in  May  of  this  year.  During  the  period  October,  1922,  to 
March,  1923,  the  boring  of  new  wells  at  Baku  amounted  to  a  total  of  54,164 
feet.  The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  oil  at  Baku  and  for  the  whole 
of  Soviet  Russia  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year: — 


Total  Russian 

Baku  Production 
Tons  Tons 

January   296,000  422,000 

February   269,000  385,000 

March   301,000  436,000 

April   302,000  429,000 

May   318,000  460,000 

June   315,000  443,000 


1,801,000  2,575,000 

The  present  production  at  Baku  is  about  46  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  output 
of  650,000  tons  a  month. 

The  output  at  Grozny  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  amounted 
to  702,000  tons,  which  is  approximately  equal  to  the  pre-war  production,  but 
is  less  than  the  output  of  the  previous  year  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  received  from  several  gushers.  The  number  of  wells  in  operation  at 
Grozny  increased  from  179  in  October,  1922,  to  211  in  February  of  this  year. 
At  Emba  the  production  is  also  about  the  same  as  before  the  Revolution, 
amounting  to  66,000  tons  during  the  first  six  months  of  1923.  In  the  Kuban- 
Black  Sea  area  the  output  for  this  period  was  28,000  tons,  or  about  65  per  cent 
of  the  1913  production. 

The  present  policy  in  regard  to  oil  production  in  Russia  is  to  increase  the 
output  of  oil  by  all  possible  means,  even  at  the  expense  of  future  production. 
Thus  while  the  drilling  of  new  wells  and  the  exploitation  of  existing  wells  is 
being  actively  pursued,  insufficient  precautions,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  are 
being  taken  to  guard  against  the  inroads  of  water.  The  Azneft,  the  State  syn- 
dicate which  controls  the  oil  fields  of  Baku,  is  constantly  in  financial  difficulties 
and  development  work  is  being  held  up  through  the  lack  of  necessary  equip- 
ment. All  the  State  oil  syndicates  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  liquid  resources 
and  complain  against  the  railways  not  paying  promptly  for  oil  fuel  supplies. 
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With  the  tank  cars  purchased  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada  there  is  now  sufficient  means  of  transport  for  distributing  oil  products. 

During  1922  the  export  of  oil  from  Russia  amounted  to  61,000  tons  with 
a  value  at  1913  prices  of  $5,593,000.  For  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  the 
exports  of  oil  have  amounted  to  11,750  tons  of  a  value  at  1913  prices  of 
$1,129,000.  For  the  sale  of  oil  products  abroad,  export  agencies  of  the  Russian 
oil  syndicates  have  been  established  in  foreign  countries  under  the  control  of 
the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade.  The  principal  agency  for  Western  Europe 
is  in  Berlin,  with  branches  at  London,  Hamburg,  Paris,  and  Constantinople. 
The  following  table  shows  the  kind  and  destination  of  the  oil  products  exported 
from  Russia  during  1922: — 

Benzine  Kerosene      Lubricating  Oil 


Tons  Tons  Tons 

Great  Britain   33,480 

Germany   4,806    7,524 

Turkiy   14,526 

Esthonia   432  1,350  1,998 

Latvia   576  774 

Other  Countries   36  54  342 


Total   53,856  2,178  9,864 


PRODUCTION  OF  ORES 

There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  mineral  production  in  Russia  as  com- 
pared with  before  the  war.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  decrease  have  been  the 
shortage  of  food  supplies,  difficulties  in  disposing  of  products,  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  transport,  and  the  lack  of  working  capital. 

Iron  ore. — The  iron  ore  mines  at  Krivoi  Rog  in  South  Russia  produced 
only  117,000  tons  in  1922  as  compared  with  nearly  6,000,000  tons  in  1913. 
These  mines  formerly  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  Russian  iron  ore  produc- 
tion, and  being  near  the  port  of  Nicolaief  the  bulk  of  the  ore  was  exported. 
Production  is  now  increasing,  and  it  is  planned  to  export  this  year  166,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  from  Krivoi  Rog,  leaving  the  mines  in  the  Urals  and  Central  Russia 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  Russian  metal  industry.  The  present  rate  of 
production  lor  the  whole  of  Russia  amounts  to  about  400,000  tons  a  year. 

Manganese. — Manganese  ore  is  another  mineral  which  can  be  exported 
from  Russia  at  the  present  time.  Production  in  1922  amounted  to  78,235  tons 
and  exports  to  38,700  tons.  During  this  year  it  is  hoped  to  export  75,000  tons 
of  Caucasian  manganese  ore.  The  pre-war  production  of  manganese  ore  in  the 
Caucasus  and  South  Russia  amounted  to  approximately  880,000  tons  a  year. 

Asbestos. — Another  product  of  the  Russian  mining  industry  available  for 
export  is  asbestos.  The  Ural  Asbestos  Trust  produced  3,360  tons  of  sorted 
asbestos  in  1922.  The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  Russian  asbestos 
for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year: — 

January   300  tons  April   750  tons 

February   520   "  May   1,750  " 

March   850  " 

A  large  proportion  of  the  present  output  is  being  shipped  abroad,  chiefly  to 
Hamburg.  The  asbestos  insulation  of  locomotives  is  creating  an  increased  home 
demand  for  asbestos.  In  1913  the  production  of  asbestos  in  the  Urals  was  16,085 
tons. 

In  addition  to  the  Ural  Asbestos  Trust,  the  Alapaevsk  asbestos  deposits 
have  been  granted  to  an  American  company  on  a  concession  basis.  In  1911  these 
deposits  produced  1,000  tons.  The  terms  of  the  concession  call  for  a  minimum 
production  during  the  first  year  of  1,440  tons,  1,800  during  the  second  year, 
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2,160  tons  during  the  third  year,  and  2,880  tons  a  year  thereafter.  The  con- 
cession is  to  run  for  twenty  years,  but  the  Government  has  the  right  to  buy  out 
the  concession  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  yield  of 
the  deposits  has  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Government.  The  concessionaires 
agree  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Russian  courts  and  to  observe  Russian 
labour  legislation.  They  have  the  right  to  freely  dispose  of  the  products  of 
the  concession  and  to  import  equipment  and  supplies  free  of  duty.  A  deposit 
of  $50,000  has  been  lodged  as  proof  of  bona  fides.  The  company  which  has 
taken  out  this  concession  is  the  American  Allied  Drugs  and  Chemical  Company, 
and  a  special  concern,  known  as  the  Allied  American  Corporation  of  Moscow, 
has  been  formed  to  operate  the  concession.  They  state  that  they  have  already 
exported  252  tons  of  asbestos  from  the  concession  and  that  further  quantities 
are  ready  for  shipment. 

Copper  ore. — The  production  of  copper  ore  in  1922  amounted  to  23,435 
tons,  or  2-2  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  output.  The  mines  in  the  Caucasus  have 
not  yet  resumed  work,  the  present  supply  being  entirely  from  the  Urals. 

Platinum  and  gold. — The  production  of  precious  metals  is  only  a  little 
more  than  a  tenth  that  of  before  the  war.  The  Ural  Platinum  Trust  is  working 
all  the  platinum  mines  and  the  total  output  in  1922  was  42^  pouds  (1  poud  — 
36  pounds)  as  compared  with  337  pouds  in  1923.  The  gold  production  for  the 
financial  year  1921-22  was  278  pouds  8  pounds,  of  which  "  Lenzoloto,"  the 
State  trust  operating  the  Lena  gold  mines  accounted  for  about  220  pouds.  The 
production  of  both  gold  and  platinum  is  reported  to  be  increasing.  A  number  of 
gold  mining  concessions  have  been  granted  to  foreigners  in  the  Russian  Far 
East. 

The  development  of  the  mining  industry  in  Russia  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Russian  metallurgical  industry.  Operations  are 
hampered  by  the  shortage  of  working  capital  and  the  need  of  renewed  equip- 
ment. A  gradual  increase  of  the  production  of  manganese  ore,  asbestos  and 
iron  ore  from  Krivoi  Rog  for  export,  as  well  as  of  the  precious  metals  may  be 
expected,  but  any  great  development  in  the  mining  industry  can  only  take  place 
with  the  assistance  of  foreign  capital. 

METAL  INDUSTRY 

There  has  been  a  revival  during  recent  months  in  the  Russian  metal  indus- 
try, chiefly  stimulated  by  orders  for  locomotives  and  railway  material  which 
had  been  purchased  abroad  in  the  previous  two  years.  The  policy  now  is  to 
purchase  nothing  abroad  which  can  be  produced  in  Russia,  even  though  the 
cost  of  the  imported  article  may  be  less.  The  progress  which  is  being  made 
in  the  Russian*  metal  industry  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table  of  the 
percentages  of  the  pre-war  production  of  pig  iron,  martensite  and  rolled  steel 
for  the  six  months  October  to  March,  1920-21,  1921-22,  and  1922-23:— 


October                                                                         Pig  Iron  Martensite  Rolled  Steel 

to                                                                            Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 

March                                                                           Pre  -war  Pre-war  Pre-war 

1920-  21                                                                                 3.5  5.0  5.4 

1921-  22                                                                                 4.1  6.8  8.3 

1922-  23                                                                             6.8  11.0  10.4 


The  output  of  pig  iron  in  the  six  months  October  to  March,  1922-23,  was 
146,000  tons,  of  martensite  234,000  tons,  and  of  rolled  steel  185,000  tons.  Since 
March  the  improvement  has  been  maintained  and  the  present  output  is  said  to 
be  double  that  of  last  year.  Few  of  the  State  trusts  in  the  metal  industry  are, 
however,  working  at  a  profit. 
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The  mete]  and  engineering  industries  arc  organized  into  a  number  of  self- 
contained  vertical  trusts  which  control  all  the  necessary  materials,  except  coal, 
-  well  as  producing  finished  products  such  as  locomotives,  rails,  agricultural 
implements,  machinery,  etc.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  trusts  are  the 
Perm,  Central  Ural,  Kalatinsk,  Gormet  (Ekaterinburg),  Southern  Ural,  Bogo- 
slovsk,  Northern  Viatka,  Maltsev,  Gomza,  Moscow  Machinery,  Southern  Metal- 
lurgical, Southern  Engineering,  and  the  Petrograd  Engineering  trusts.  The 
Central  Department  of  the  Metal  Industry  also  manages  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent w  orks,  which  have  not  been  included  in  the  trusts. 

TRADE    CONDITIONS    IN    GKEAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  October  13,  1923. — September  produced  very  little  change, 
and  certainly  no  improvement,  in  the  condition  of  affairs.  Although  there  has 
been  plenty  of  incident  associated  with  the  attempts  of  France  to  settle  the 
I rerman  reparations  question,  the  only  result  apparent  so  far  is  the  creation 
of  a  state  of  affairs  in  Germany  which  will  render  it  still  more  difficult  for  that 
country  to  meet  her  obligations,  and  the  restoration  of  stability  in  Continental 
trade  seems  as  far  off  as  ever. 

There  has  recently  again  been  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  is  presumably  in  anticipation  of  a  still  worse  condition  of  affairs 
during  the  coming  winter  that  the  British  Government  announces  the  extension 
of  the  system  of  unemployment  grants,  which  was  previously  confined  to  muni- 
cipal authorities,  to  private  corporations  and  companies  undertaking  develop- 
ment works  of  public  utility. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  moment  is  the  holding  of  the  Imperial 
Economic  Conference,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  better  understanding  and 
improved  facilities  which  are  likely  to  be  established  will  lead  to  a  definite 
increase  in  inter-Imperial  trade. 

September,  it  may  be  noted,  witnessed  an  increase  of  over  2  per  cent  in 
the  level  of  wholesale  prices,  and  such  a  movement  is  usually  associated  with 
betterment  in  trade.  The  change  in  this  case  is  mainly  due  to  a  general 
increase  in  the  cost  of  "  Food,"  which  averages  4  per  cent  higher  than  in  August, 
because  the  fact  responsible  for  the  increase  of  1  per  cent  in  "All  other  com- 
modities "  is  the  jump  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

However,  the  customary  reports  collected  about  various  branches  of  trade 
indicate  a  slightly  better  outlook  in  a  few  branches,  notably  cottons,  hosiery, 
and  hardware.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  quarterly  report  issued  by  Lloyd's 
relative  to  shipbuilding  shows  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  important 
industry  is  worse  than  ever.  According  to  this,  the  amount  of  tonnage  under 
construction  totalled  only  1,029,000  tons,  in  comparison  with  the  pre-war  figure 
of  1,890,000  tons.  The  tonnage  launched  amounted  to  only  66,474  tons  as 
against  239,373  tons  during  the  June  quarter.    In  the  same  period  only  29 

els,  of  111,860  tons,  were  started,  in  comparison  with  77,  representing  241,283 
tons.  What  renders  the  situation  still  more  deplorable  is  that  it  is  largely  due 
to  the  boilermakers'  strike,  which  has  now  dragged  on  for  months. 

The  returns  of  outside  trade  for  September,  while  not  devoid  of  some 
encouraging  signs,  exhibited  no  drastic  alteration.  It  is  true  that  imports 
declined  by  £5,500,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  month,  but  this  was  almost 
entirely  because  the  August  returns  were  swollen  by  the  unloading  of  larg^ 
supplies  of  foodstuffs  which  had  accumulated  during  the  dock  strike.  The  same 
reason  is  probably  partly  responsible  for  the  increase  of  £3,500,000  in  British 
exports,  and  £2,000,000  in  re-exports;  but  the  result  is  that  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  of  £22,511,056  in  August  was  reduced  to  £11,318,994  in  September. 
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DEMAND  FOR  TURKEYS  AND  CHICKENS  IN  MANCHESTER 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  October  15,  1923. — The  high  price  of  Canadian  turkeys  and 
chickens  during  the  last  three  years  has  made  it  difficult  to  transact  any  appre- 
ciable volume  of  business  in  the  Christmas  season.  The  whole  business  is  more 
or  less  speculative  so  far  as  the  British  importer  is  concerned.  When  the  landed 
Manchester  price  exceeds  Is.  3d.  per  pound,  brokers  and  merchants  are  dis- 
inclined to  take  the  risk  of  the  poor  demand  that  generally  results  when  a  higher 
price  than  the  one  quoted  is  prevalent. 

If  supplies,  dry  picked,  can  be  offered  for  the  Christmas  trade  at  Is.  2d. 
per  pound  landed  in  Manchester,  business  should  be  possible.  One  Manchester 
firm  inquires  for  quotations  on  30,000  turkeys  (name  and  address  can  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa) . 

Keen  competition  is  anticipated,  as  it  is  reported  that  heavy  supplies  will 
be  forthcoming  from  Austria  and  the  Balkan  States. 

Very  fine  turkeys  are  now  arriving  from  the  Argentine,  and  are  landed  in 
Manchester  at  Is.  2d.  per  pound.  It  is  believed  that  the  imports  from  this  South 
American  republic  will  advance  year  by  year.  Poultrymen  consulted  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Canada  would  find  it  profitable  to  devote  more  attention  to  the 
raising  of  chickens  and  turkeys  for  the  British  market.  The  chicken  exporters 
of  the  United  States  have  done  very  well  in  the  Manchester  market  this 
summer,  their  birds  having  realized  as  high  as  Is.  9d.  per  pound  wholesale.  Sales 
would  have  been  larger,  however,  if  the  price  could  have  been  reduced. 


QUANTITIES  IMPORTED 

Quantities  of  dead  poultry  imported  in  the  last  pre-war  year  and  in  1921. 
with  countries  of  origin,  were: — 

Poultry  dead 

Russia  

Netherlands  

Belgium  . . ,  

France   

Italy  

Austria  | 

Hungary  j 

Serb -Croat -Slovene  State  

China  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  

Canada   

Other  British  possessions  

Total  


1913 

1921 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

119,944 

1.368 

4,278 

1,888 

213 

31,175 

17,568 

19,683 

872 

26,674 

11,234 

7,223 

20,025 

19,148 

54,242 

20,806 

2,719 

3,427 

350 

1,178 

397 

598 

278,465 

83,534 

The  quantity  imported  in  1922  was  172,032  cwt.  No  detailed  statistics 
regarding  countries  of  origin  are  yet  published.  * 

REGULATIONS  UNDER  BOILERS'  ACT  OF  BRITISH  INDIA 

Mr.  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Calcutta,  has 
forwarded  copy  of  draft  of  Regulations  under  the  new  Indian  Boilers'  Act 
(V  of  1923)  which  it  is  expected  will  come  into  force  on  January  1  next.  The 
regulations  cover  the  standard  conditions  for  the  design  and  construction  of 
land  boilers,  including  general  requirements  of  conditions  as  to  material,  work- 
manship, etc.,  and  contain  particulars  in  regard  to  tests  and  inspection.  Inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  may  obtain,  on  loan,  a  copy  of  this  information 
upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa, 
quoting  file  No.  12882. 
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RADIO  IN    NEW  ZEALAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  September  24,  1923. — Radio  is  practically  in  its  infancy  in  New 
Zealand.  At  the  same  time  it  has  become  popular  and  considerable  interest 
is  being  shown  by  the  public.  A  monthly  publication,  The  New  Zealand  Wire- 
less and  Broadcasting  Neios,  is  being  printed  and  portions  of  the  daily  papers 
are  devoted  at  frequent  intervals  to  radio  topics.  While  the  market  is  nob 
extensive  at  present,  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  grow  considerably 
in  t he  future. 

BROADCASTING 

The  broadcasting  is  at  present  done  by  the  dealers.  For  example,  the  dis- 
tributors in  Auckland  have  combined  to  support  a  broadcasting  station  and 
the  total  expenses  are  borne  by  them.  The  expense  seems,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  dealers,  to  be  fully  justified;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government  will  at 
some  later  date  take  some  measures  which  will  to  some  extent  relieve  the  dealers 
of  the  entire  responsibility  and  will  cause  the  owners  of  receiving  sets  to  pay 
some  of  the  cost  of  broadcasting.  Amateur  transmission  is  guarded  with  great 
caution,  and  licenses  for  transmission  are  issued  only  after  examinations  have 
been  satisfactorily  passed.  This  regulation  seems  to  operate  in  the  interests 
of  all  concerned,  as  it  appears  desirable  to  avoid  too  much  amateur  transmis- 
sion. There  are  concerts  to  be  heard  every  evening;  eight  stations  are  broad- 
casting on  various  evenings  and  others  are  under  construction. 

RECEIVING 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  receiving  sets  in  operation  in  New 
Zealand.  One  importer  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  number  is  about  3,000. 
More  sets  are  being  installed  every  day.  To  operate  a  receiving  station  a 
license  is  required,  and  these  are  granted  by  the  Government  only  to  British 
subjects.  The  application  for  license  must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  refer- 
ence from  a  person  of  standing  and  must  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  notary  or  solicitor;  a  full  description  of  the  proposed  station  is 
to  be  forwarded.  In  addition  a  declaration  of  secrecy  must  be  signed  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS 

The  Government  regulations  are  quite  liberal  and  yet  have  been  drawn  up 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  all  concerned.  Regenerative  circuits  are 
allowed,  provided  that  the  reaction  coil  is  not  coupled  direct  to  the  aerial.  This 
practically  prevents  the  use  of  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  three-slide  tuning 
coil,  or  the  two-coil  regenerative  circuits,  which  are  used  extensively  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Many  importers  have  lost  considerable  money  by 
importing  well-known  sets  which  are  not  sanctioned  here.  The  ordinary  three- 
coil  honeycomb  set  is  permissible  and  seems  to  be  the  most  popular.  The  vario- 
coupler  and  variometer  sets  are  also  permitted  to  be  used.  The  use  of  damped 
waves  (waves  from  spark  transmitters  or  other  types  of  transmitters  having  a 
characteristic  decrement  similar  to  spark  transmitters)  is  prohibited  except 
for  research  work  on  approved  lines  and  subject  to  special  written  consent. 

CLASSES  OP  GOODS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States  sets 
are  prohibited  here,  the  trade  has  been  for  parts  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
for  complete  sets,  and  so  far  the  business  has  been  dependent  chiefly  on  the 
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experimenter.  It  is  probable  that  the  imports  in  the  immediate  future  will  con- 
sist largely  of  parts,  although  sets  are  being  imported.  One  type  of  Canadian 
set  has  been  sold  quite  extensively,  this  kind  being  permitted  in  this  Dominion. 
Other  types  are  imported  and  certain  alterations  made  to  make  them  comply 
with  the  local  regulations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  broadcasting 
station  in  Auckland  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  Canadian  parts.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  detailed  information  as  to  current  prices  as  there  is  such  a 
variety  and  range  of  goods.  Crystal  receiving  sets  retail  at  £3  15s.  to  £8. 
Valve  apparatus  for  reception  of  broadcasting  retail  at  £15  to  £65.  Head- 
phones sell  for  £1  15s.  to  £3  10s.;  receiving  valves,  22s.  6d.'to  50s.;  paramount 
coils,  8s.  for  coil  of  25  turns,  up  to  10s.  9d.  for  a  coil  of  100  turns. 


DUTY 

Equipment  and  appliances  peculiar  to  telephony  or  telegraphy,  rheostats, 
resistances,  condensers,  switches,  insulated  cable  and  wire  and  certain  other 
electrical  goods  enter  New  Zealand  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff,  and  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  A 
few  commodities,  such  as  insulators,  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  and  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs  respectively. 
In  all  cases  there  is  a  primage  duty  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  payable. 


TERMS  OF  BUSINESS 

The  terms  of  business  vary  of  course,  and  must  be  arranged  between  the 
shipper  and  consignee.  One  firm  interviewed  said  that  they  prefer  sight  draft 
payable  on  arrival  of  goods,  although  they  are  not  averse  to  sending  20  per 
cent  cash  with  the  order.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  four  months  usually 
elapse  between  the  placing  of  the  order  and  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and  it  is 
often  a  hardship  for  the  importers  to  send  cash  with  the  order  and  then  wait 
so  long  for  the  materials. 

GENERAL 

It  should  be  remembered  that  New  Zealand  is  a  relatively  small  country 
with  a  population  of  about  one  and  three-quarter  millions.  Radio  is  quite  new 
and  the  trade  has  hardly  had  time  to  develop  to  any  great  extent.  Conse- 
quently the  quantities  of  equipment  required  are  not  large  and  Canadian  firms 
should  not  quote  for  large  shipments,  such  as  for  instance  1,000  phones.  At 
present  it  would  be  advisable  to  quote  the  most  attractive  terms  possible  with 
a  view  to  establishing  the  brand.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  docu- 
mentation; detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  In  snipping  to  New  Zealand,  Canadian  firms 
are  advised  not  to  use  express,  as  the  landing  charges  when  small  parcels  are 
sent  in  this  manner  are  out  of  proportion.  One  importer  stated  that  on  one 
occasion  it  cost  $5  for  landing  one  small  parcel  containing  two  condensers, 
valued  at  less  than  $5.  Of  these  landing  charges  the  duty  was  only  about 
50  cents. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  a  reasonably  large  market  for  radio 
equipment  exists  in  this  Dominion.  So  far  English  and  United  States  apparatus 
has  come  in  large  quantities,  whereas  only  a  few  Canadian  lines  are  known. 
If  any  manufacturers  of  this  type  of  commodity  are  able  to  land  their  manu- 
factures at  competitive  prices  business  could  no  doubt  be  secured.  A  list  of 
the  leading  New  Zealand  importers  of  radio  equipment  is  on  file  at  Ottawa 
and  may  be  inspected  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  October  15,  1923. — The  output  of  the  various  agricul- 
tural staples  continues  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  case  of  bananas,  the  pro- 
duction of  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  hurricane  this  season,  has  been 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  returns  for  the  previous  year.  Cocoanut  exports 
have  likewise  increased;  with  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  season,  the  market 
for  this  article  is  very  firm. 

The  current  f.o.b.  prices  of  the  principal  commodities  are  as  follows: — 

£.  s.  d. 

Sugar(  basis  96  decrees  polariscope  test  refining  crystals,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds      26  10  0 

Ruin,  common  clean,  per  Imperial  proof  gallon   02  0 

Bananas,  per  count   bunch   0   4  0 

Cocoanut  s,  per  100  nuts   0  12  6 

As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  import  trade  is  begininng  to  show 
signs  of  briskness,  and  on  the  whole,  business  conditions  are  hopeful.  Pre- 
liminary work  is  under  way  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  Kingston's 
streets  and  the  construction  of  a  dam  in  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  water  supply.  To  date,  however,  no  actual 
stari  has  been  made  in  either  of  these  undertakings. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  group  of  English  and  Scottish  capitalists  who 
had  planned  to  erect  a  10,000-ton  sugar  factory  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas 
and  to  build  light  railways,  a  fuel  depot  and  other  subsidiary  works,  seem  likely 
to  abandon  this  scheme  owing  to  the  failure  of  their  representatives  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  owners  of  a  large  estate  in  the  district,  the  possession  of  which 
was  considered  vital  to  the  project. 


MARKET  FOR  CHEMISTS'  AND  DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES  IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  Automotives 
(No.  1028);  Paper  Trade  (No.  1029);  Leather  and  Leather  Goods,  in  the  last 
number  (1030).  Prices  quoted  are  those  prevailing  in  July,  1923.  For  the 
purpose  of  conversion,  roughly  speaking,  2?  guilders  equal  $1  Canadian.'] 

Among  the  chemicals  that  are  in  use  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Canada 
is  particularly  interested  in  calcium  carbide,  acetic  acid  and  the  fertilizer  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  The  total  quantities  imported  into  Insulinde  are  so  large 
that  Canada's  showing  is  disappointing.  In  acetic  acid,  in  spite  of  Canada's 
great  manufacturing  capacity,  Japan,  Germany,  and  some  other  countries  hold 
the  trade.  In  calcium  carbide  the  Dominion  is  hardly  in  the  market;  the  prin- 
cipal suppliers  are  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  One 
firm  that  has  been  handling  Canadian  calcium  carbide  for  some  years  stated 
that  it  was  too  dear.  In  the  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  though  Canadian 
firms  were  able  to  supply  22,426  cwt.  in  fiscal  year  1922,  they  failed  to  enter 
this  market  in  fiscal  year  1923. 

There  is  a  most  promising  field  for  development  in  regard  to  the  importa- 
tions of  certain  heavy  chemicals  into  this  Dutch  Archipelago. 

artificial  dyes 

The  history  of  the  German  conquest  of  this  market  with  artificial  dyes  for 
the  batticking  process  of  Java  is  not  only  typical  of  Teutonic  thoroughness, 
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but  also  has  a  certain  commercial  romance  about  it.  The  principal  dyes  in  use 
are  synthetic  indigo  and  other  colours.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Java  is 
the  home  of  natural  dyes,  the  stiffness  of  the  proposition  the  Germans  set  them- 
selves can  be  appreciated.  It  was  realized  that  if  the  natives  were  to  be 
encouraged  to  use  artificial  dyes,  a  first-class  chemist  would  have  to  be  sent 
out  to  instruct  them  how  to  use  the  dyes  and  mix  colours  and  also  in  the  advan- 
tages and  the  greater  ease  in  handling  the  artificial  products.  It  was  further 
realized  that  no  chemist  could  explain  all  this  to  them  satisfactorily  through 
an  interpreter.  He  must  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  Malay.  Consequently, 
a  chemist  was  sent  out  who  lived  with  the  natives  studying  their  habits  and 
learning  Malay  until  at  length  he  was  ready  for  his -salesman's  task. 

The  imports  into  Java  in  metric  tons  for  the  past  three  years  were  as 
follows: — 

Synthetic 
Alizarine  Aniline  Indigo 

1920   302  186  337 

1921    301  184  483 

1922    246  156  535 

Owing  to  their  low  price  the  artificial  dyes  have  practically  ousted  the 
natural. 

ALUM 

The  imports  of  alum  are  mostly  from  Germany,  China,  and  Holland.  The 
imports  in  metric  tons  amounted  to: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and  Madura   821  451  661 

Outer  Districts   594  284  751 


LIQUID  AMMONIA 

Liquid  ammonia  is  imported  in  smaller  quantities.  The  average  price  of 
28  per  cent  ammonia  in  drums  of  150  kg.  amounted  to  about  57.50  glds.  in  1922. 

ACETIC  ACID 

What  is  wanted,  as  is  well  known,  is  99-99  per  cent  pure,  absolutely  free 
from  metal.  It  is  used  mostly  in  Sumatra  for  rubber  coagulation.  As  a  little 
acid  coagulates  a  great  deal  of  rubber,  if  the  acid  has  any  impurity  it  is  most 
damaging  to  the  product. 

At  the  beginning  of  1922  acetic  acid  in  demijohns  of  20  kg.  was  quoted  at 
25  glds.,  but,  after  September  until  the  close  of  the  year,  it  dropped  to  19.50 
glds.  If  there  was  a  direct  service  to  Java,  the  position  for  marketing  this  line 
against  German  and  Japanese  competition  would  be  stronger.  The  trouble  is 
not  only  at  times  higher  prices,  but  the  great  difficulty  for  the  importer  in  Java 
of  uncertain  dates  of  delivery. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1923,  Canada  imported  968  cwt.  The 
price  of  the  Canadian  acid  is  slightly  dearer  than  European,  but  what  saves  it 
is  the  advantage  of  its  packing.  The  State  railways,  it  is  stated,  will  not  handle 
the  European  basket  packing.  Consequently  demijohns  from  Europe  have  to 
be  repacked  at  Batavia  for  their  railway  journey  inland.  The  cost  of  this  repack- 
ing plus  the  original  European  c.i.f.  price  nearly  equals  the  Canadian  c.i.f. 
price,  it  is  claimed,  and  gives  the  importer  endless  bother. 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE 

There  is  a  demand  for  calcium  carbide,  chiefly  for  the  Government  light- 
house service.  The  imports  for  the  past  three  years  were  in  metric  tons  as 
follows: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and  Madura                                                                    891  539  1,027 

Outer  Districts                                                                         230  173  164 
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Holland,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  are  the  principal 
BOlirces  of  supply.  Holland  last  year  outstripped  all  others.  Among  countries 
Bending  supplies  wore  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  the  United 

States. 

Canada  here  again  is  handicapped  through  lack  of  representation  and 
of  direct  steamship  connection.  If  the  Canadian  exporters  could  assure  the 
importer  at  this  end  with  every  order  a  definite  delivery  date  within  a  fixed 
period,  as  the  big  demand  is  for  Government  work,  it  would  be  a  consideration. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  everyone  tl  at  Canadian  calcium  carbide,  so 
far  as  quality  and  packing  was  concerned,  is  firstclass,  One  importer  suggested 
that  the  exporter  should  always  wait,  even  if  it  be  a  matter  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
for  a  boat  running  out  of  New  York  direct  on  the  Java  line,  and  cited  the  case 
oi  an  indirect  shipment  that  took  nearly  four  months. 

The  complaint  in  Java  against  Canadian  calcium  carbide,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  is  that  it  is  too  dear.  In  August,  1923,  in  importer's  godown 
it  cost  15-75  guilders  per  drum  (50  kg.),  while  the  same  amount  of  Swedish  or 
Swiss  could  be  obtained  at  13  glds.  Imports  from  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year 
1922  were  440  cwt.,  and  for  1923,  1,100  cwt. 

CAUSTIC  SODA 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  caustic  soda  importations  (2,819 
metric  tons)  in  1922  were  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  the  United  States. 
Prices  for  caustic  soda  72-76  per  cent  Na20  in  drums  of  300  kg.  fluctuated 
around  110  glds.  during  the  whole  year. 

CARBONIC  SODA 

The  United  Kingdom  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  1,413  tons  of  carbonic  soda 
imported  in  1922.  It  was  sold  at  about  35  glds.  for  crude  soda  in  casks  of 
100  kg. 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER 

The  United  Kingdom  leads,  but  Germany  has  increased  her  imports  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.  It  comes  in  in  drums  of  60  kg.,  and  tbe  price  ranged  around 
34  glds.  during  the  past  year.  The  United  States  and  Japan  seem  to  have  lost 
sales  to  Germany. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

Owing  to  the  intensive  cultivation  of  Java  there  is  a  demand  for  many 
fertilizers,  and  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  particular.  The  basis  seems  to  be 
20  per  cent  nitrogen.  The  price  averaged  over  13  glds.  a  picul  (133  pounds) 
during  the  past  year.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  Hol- 
land, British  India  and  Australia  of  less  importance,  are  sources  of  supply. 
The  importations  from  Japan  are  most  interesting.  Japan  in  1922  drew  95,662 
cwt.  of  Canadian  ammonium  sulphate.  In  the  same  year  Canada  sent  22,426 
into  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  but  last  year,  according  to  the  official  returns,  there 
were  no  exportations  from  Canada  into  this  area.  Japan  on  the  other  hand  has 
been  a  heavy  exporter  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  1919  she  sent  in  1,787 
metric  tons;  in  1920,  24,250  metric  tons;  and  in  1921,  1,315.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  exported  in  1919,  4,894;  1920,  4,583;  and  1921,  2,920  metric  tons, 
in  reality  all  of  Australian  origin;  Great  Britain's  exports  in  this  commodity  for 
the  same  years  were  14,272,  30,348  and  26,304  metric  tons  respectively.  Ger- 
many only  recommenced  shipment  in  1921  with  8,645  metric  tons.  Holland  has 
always  been  a  steady  shipper  in  the  years  stated  of  660,  1,416  and  4,410  metric 
tons  respectively,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  the  great  importance  of  sulphate 
ammonia  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
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The  total  imports  of  this  fertilizer  during  the  last  three  years  in  metric  tons 
were: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and  Madura   111,553  57,989  70.740 

Outer  Districts   209  730  1,689 

What  is  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  is  the  knowledge  that 
imports  from  the  United  States  greatly  increased  in  1922.  It  shows  that 
Canada  may  be  able  to  compete,  and  the  market  is  worthy  of  careful  investiga- 
tion. Canadian  exporters  should  note  the  statement  made  in  this  year's  official 
report  on  the  importations  of  1922,  namely,  that  "  Japan  again  supplied 
5.000  tons,  probably  of  American  origin."  It  may  be  that  a  certain  amount  of 
this  is  really  of  Canadian  origin.  Consequently  it  may  prove  to  the  benefit 
of  Canadian  exporters,  if  this  is  correct,  to  ship  direct  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers. 

PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZERS 

The  importations  of  phosphates  and  superphosphates  as  manure  are  smaller 
than  those  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Germany  imported  in  1920,  160  metric  tons, 
and  Japan,  which  has  become  established  in  this  fertilizer  trade,  has  been  doing  a 
regular  business.  In  1919,  Japan  shipped  1,753  metric  tons;  in  1920,  852;  and 
in  1921  the  large  amount  of  3,824.  In  other  kinds  of  manure  Japan  also  figures 
prominently.  Shipping  in  the  years  stated,  915,  3,592,  and  51  metric  tons 
respectively.  In  fertilizers  values  of  imports  have  been  as  follows: — 1913,  11,- 
871,000  glds.;  1919,  16,934,000  glds.;  1920,  48,343,000  glds.;  1921,  21,227,000  glds. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

On  tobacco  plantations  a  sprinkling  mixture  containing  some  2  per  cent 
arsenate  of  lead  is  used  in  exterminating  caterpillars;  consequently  there  may  be 
a  small  market  for  this  product. 

CHEMICALS  FOR  ESTATES  NEEDS 

Among  other  chemicals,  acetic  acid,  anhydrous  ammonia,  sodium  sulphate, 
etc.,  are  used  on  rubber  estates,  Sugar  factories  have  extensive  and  first-class 
laboratories  employing  the  well-known  different  kinds  of  chemicals  for  that 
industry.  Even  oil  companies  need  caustic  soda,  acid  clay,  calcium  carbide, 
sulphuric  acid,  saltpetre,  etc.,  for  the  production  of  by-products.  The  demand  for 
heavy  chemicals  therefore  is  on  a  fairly  broad  commercial  scale;  above  all,  the 
soil  fairly  eats  up  fertilizers. 

SULPHURIC  ACID 

The  imports  of  sulphuric  acid  are  not  large,  and  are  said  to  be  declining 
yearly  as  the  production  of  local  factories  is  practically  sufficient  to  meet  require- 
ments. With  its  numerous  volcanoes,  Java  has  plenty  of  sulphur  for  producing 
it  either  through  the  lead  chamber  fume  process  or  in  combination  with  ammonia. 
The  East  Java  factory,  the  writer  is  informed,  does  not  market  its  product  as 
sulphuric  acid,  but  works  it  up  into  ferro-sulphate  and  copper  sulphate. 

The  chief  sources  of  foreign  supply  at  present  are  Holland  and  Japan. 
Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  were:— 1920,  1,497,861  kg.;  1921,  1,010,988  kg.; 
1922,  339,452  kg. 

Crude  European  sulphuric  acid  generally  comes  in  in  90-kg.  bottles  with  a 
price  last  year  around  20.50  glds.  Japanese  acid  is  not  looked  upon  so  favour- 
ably as  to  quality  and  sells  per  200  lbs.  at  about  6  glds.  less.  The  Japanese  is 
packed  in  two  jars  to  a  case  of  200  pounds. 
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ALCOHOL  AND  ARRACK 

The  domestic  product  ion  of  alcohol  and  arrack  are  more  than  sufficient  for 
Local  Deeds  as  a  good  export  trade  is  done.  Competition  is  very  keen,  and  last 
year  one  factory  closed  owing  to  adverse  conditions  resulting  from  the  slump  and 
various  hindrances  in  overseas  markets  such  as  increased  duties,  etc. 

SOAP 

At  the  present  time  it  would  be  difficult  and  costly  to  gain  a  footing  in  the 
soap  trade  m  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Prices  are  low  and  competition  is 
keen.  Further,  owing  to  the  general  financial  position  the  lower-class  Javanese,* 
who  are  greai  washers,  go  more  in  for  the  purchase  to-day  of  rough  soap  than 
toilet  soaps.  Again,  there  are  local  soap  factories,  whose  number  is  on  the 
increase,  catering  for  domestic  needs  in  rough  soaps.  Imports  of  toilet  soap 
into  .lava  and  Madura  in  the  years  1920  to  1922  were  as  follows:— 1920,  2,560,000 
glds.;  1921,  1,862.000  glds.;  1922,  1,141,984  glds.  The  United  States  seems  to  be 
gradually  losing  its  share,  while  the  principal  suppliers  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
Holland,  Australia,  Germany  and  France. 

LAUNDRY  SOAP 

It  is  the  laundry  soap  trade  that  the  domestic  factories,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  native  trade,  are  making  headway.  Bars,  not  chips,  are  sold.  In  the 
canals,  rivers,  and  brooks  of  Java  the  natives  do  their  daily  washing.  The  wear- 
ing of  white  clothes  by  the  Europeans,  and  the  Javanese  sarong  and  coat  by  the 
natives,  means  that  there  is  an  immense  daily  wash  in  this  tropical  climate  where 
the  Javanese  are  so  conspicuous  by  the  beautiful  cleanliness  of  their  garb.  There 
is  therefore  a  large  demand  for  laundry  soap.  Importations  and  the  output  of 
the  local  factories  are  both  on  the  increase.  The  United  Kingdom  controls  and 
has  controlled  for  some  years  over  two-thirds  of  the  import  trade.  The  total 
imports  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows:  1920,  1,541,000  glds.;  1921, 
1,574,000  glds.;  1922,  1,730,338  glds.  In  1922  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  to 
the  value  of  1,458.372  glds.  Australian  manufacturers  are  offering  very  cheap 
supplies.  In  July  1923  one  Australian  firm  was  offering  laundry  soap  bars  at 
an  almost  prohibitive  rate  so  far  as  Canadian  competition  is  concerned.  One 
importer  was  paying  $2  (Canadian)  for  45  lbs.  of  Australian  bar  washing  soap, 
and  he  would  be  interested  if  Canadian  firms  could  compete.  Bar  soap  is  shipped 
in  cases  containing  various  quantities  from  40  bars  upwards. 

SCENTS  AND  COSMETICS 

The  trade  in  scents  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  im- 
possible for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  compete  with  German  and  other  con- 
tinental scents.  France  does  good  business  in  the  higher  class  of  perfumes  for 
the  native  courts,  her  importations  for  1919  being  valued  at  419,000  glds.;  for 
1920,  322,000  glds.;  and  for  1921,  547,000  glds.  In  this  it  is  probable  a  certain 
amount  of  cosmetics  are  included. 

INSECTICIDES 

This  market  is  highly  competitive.  All  the  world's  well-known  brands  are 
in  use.  The  only  hope  of  development  is  a  good  line  at  a  lower  price  than 
existing  ones,  which  is  not  perhaps  probable. 

DISINFECTANTS 

Disinfectants  are  always  in  use.  In  Batavia,  one  importer  stated  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  Canadian  manufacturer  who  makes  a  disin- 


*  The  word  "Javanese"  used  here  includes  the  various  native  population,  such  as  the  Sudanese,  the 

Madurese  and  the  Javanese  proper. 
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fectant  for  domestic  purposes  like  lysol  and  that  competes  in  price.  About  80 
Canadian  cents  c.i.f.  a  gallon  was  competitive  in  July,  1923.  The  disinfectant 
should  be  put  up  in  10-gallon  drums.  The  importer  in  question  sells  to  the 
Chinese  tokos  for  distribution  in  small  lots. 


PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES 

As  elsewhere  in  the  East  there  is  a  sale  for  proprietary  and  patent  medicines ; 
but  to  place  them  definitely  on  the  market  is  costly.  One  Canadian  house 
through  its  Singapore  branch  is  not  wanting.  As  a  rule,  however,  German  and 
some  English  makes  are  most  in  evidence.  It  is  not  generally  desirable  for 
Canadian  exporters  to  have  direct  relations  with  the  Chinese  retailers.  For  one 
reason,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  information  as  to  Chinese  credit  values, 
which  are  always  a  highly  fluctuating  quantity  in  this  and  all  other  lines.  The 
risk  of  credit  loss  is  not  great  when  using  a  well-established  Dutch  merchant 
house. 

In  launching  a  proprietary  food  or  medicine  a  good  deal  of  psychological 
insight  into  the  retailers'  and  consumers'  mentality  is  necessary,  and  this  can 
only  be  acquired  on  the  spot.  The  factory  representative  should  not  leave  the 
area  before  the  first  stocks  have  arrived  and  he  can  launch  the  advertising 
campaign  and  assist  the  sales  staff  of  the  merchant  house  to  his  utmost  and  so 
key  them  up  for  their  new  line.  In  launching  new  products  in  the  Orient,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  deep-rooted  and  even  powerful  conservatism  must  be 
overcome,  and  that  this  task  may  often  cost  too  much  if  the  other  conditions 
are  not  extremely  favourable. 

TOILET  REQUISITES 

All  brands  of  European  and  American  face  creams,  tooth  pastes,  skin  and 
hair  lotions  are  to  be  bought  in  the  larger  towns.  They  are  imported  mainly 
for  the  European  trade,  though  the  more  Europeanized  Javanese  are  adopting 
their  use. 

Some  years  ago  a  famous  shaving  soap  had  a  fair  sale  through  an  import- 
ing house.  Dissatisfied  with  returns,  the  factory  sent  its  representative  out, 
who  granted  Chinese  tokos  the  same  discount  privileges  that  the  import  house 
had  been  obtaining,  and  which  they  had  only  handed  on  to  European  stores. 
As  a  result  the  European  stores  practically  boycotted  the  article,  and  its  sales 
fell  away  through  the  over-anxiety  of  a  salesman  to  sell.  Any  one  can  sell,  but 
it  takes  a  salesman  to  obtain  repeats  in  this  as  in  other  lines.  An  Eastern 
market  once  oversold  is  as  a  rule  a  market  lost. 

In  talcum  powder  there  is  very  keen  European  competition.  Two  importers 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Canada  would  find  it  difficult  to  compete.  The 
use  of  talcum  powder  is  limited  to'  the  European,  Eurasian,  and  a  few  Euro- 
peanized Javanese  women.  The  Javanese  girls  use  rice  powder;  the  Chinese 
apparently  a  chalk  powder. 

Prepared  hair  oil  is  not  in  use  among  the  Javanese. 

OPTICAL  GOODS 

This  business  is  chiefly  handled  through  representatives  who  make  periodical 
visits  to  Java  on  their  Oriental  trip,  calling  on  the  oculists.  German  goods,  as 
one  would  naturally  expect,  owing  to  Holland's  close  proximity  to  Germany,  are 
not  only  well  in  evidence  but  are  cheap.  Frames  as  well  as  lenses  are  included 
in  this  connection,  also  spectacle  cases,  field  glasses,  etc.  The  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  seem  in  past  war  years  to  have  obtained  a  nice  business 
in  sun  and  dust  glasses.  To  soften  the  tropical  noonday  heat  shimmer  and  pro- 
tect one's  eyes,  sun  glasses  are  not  only  sold  to  the  Europeans,  but  to  the 
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Javanese  themselves.  In  the  larger  cities  the  taxi  drivers,  who  are  all  natives, 
not  infrequently  wear  them.  Yellow  or  grey-black  tinted  glasses  in  an  imitation 
tortoise-shell  arc  being  imported  and  retail  at  around  80  cents  (Canadian). 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

There  are  numerous  well-known  photographic  store  branches  selling  photo- 
graphic requisites  in  the  larger  cities.  The  Japanese  also  run  quite  a  number 
of  photographic  studios,  some  in  curiously  remote  spots.  The  bulk  of  this  trade 
appears  to  be  handled  either  through  Germany,  Holland,  or  England,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  Canadian  firms  to  compete. 

Photographic  apparatus  is  cheap,  up-to-date  and  good.  Films  must  be  very 
rapid  owing  to  light  conditions,  non-curling  owing  to  heat,  and  it  is  said  ortho- 
chromatic  and  non-halation.  They  must  be  packed  in  tins  as  for  other  tropicai 
climates.   The  tourist  trade  is  already  well  looked  after  in  most  areas. 

DENTAL  PLASTER 

One  importer  told  the  writer  he  desired  dental  plaster  or  impression  and 
investment  compound.  Investigation  showed  that  this  was  already  coming  from 
one  well-known  company  in  the  United  States.  The  selling  price  at  the  time  of 
writing  ranged  from  30  cents  to  40  cents  (Canadian)  a  kilogramme.  Apparently 
the  climate  deteriorates  this  plaster,  and  monthly  shipments  in  small  quantities 
are  desired.  It  should  be  shipped  in  wooden  barrels  with  iron  hoops  containing 
around  50  kilos. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  famous  in  the  East  for  the  skill  of  some 
of  the  doctors  in  these  dependencies,  consequently  a  number  of  ailing  people  go 
there  to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  skill  and  of  the  healthy  altitudes  of  the  hill 
stations.  There  is  thus  a  good  trade  done  in  medical  supplies  from  medicated 
wrool  up,  but  stiff  competition  from  Europe  will  have  to  be  faced.  German  sup- 
plies have  begun  to  drive  out  American;  but  as  the  situation  in  Europe  also 
involves  the  export  trade  in  Germany,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  reaction 
to  old  sources  of  supply  will  go.  So  far  as  the  writer  could  discover,  as  the 
doctors  are  European-trained,  they  naturally  prefer  European  instruments  and 
supplies.  German  and  some  few  English  articles  are  in  evidence  as  well  as 
Dutch. 

DENTAL  SUPPLIES 

The  well-known  excellence  of  American  dentists  has  created  to  no  small 
degree  the  export  trade  in  American  dental  supplies. 

False  teeth  are  sold  in  sets  of  four  or  six  upper  and  lower,  ten  sets  on  a 
card.  The  German  false  teeth  are  preferred  to  the  American  because  the  German 
have  long  iron  pins.  The  wholesale  selling  price  in  Java  was  in  July,  1923, 
from  7.50  glds.  to  10  glds.  a  hundred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  prefer 
the  American  vulcanizers  for  false  teeth  roofs  and  gum  covers  to  the  German 
because  the  makes  of  the  latter  have  no  straight  thermometer  reading.  The 
generator  should  be  for  gasoline  and  the  vulcanizer  sold  complete  with  blow 
pipes  and  foot  bellows.  A  price  given  the  writer  in  July,  1923,  was  around  $24 
(Canadian)  c.i.f.    One  wTell-known  make  from  Buffalo  is  liked. 

There  is  a  small  market  for  cheap  dental  chairs  at  about  $40  (Canadian) 
c.i.f.  Java  port.  Upper  and  lower  false  teeth  trays,  nickel  finished,  had  in  July, 
1923,  a  wholesale  selling  price,  according  to  one  importer,  of  $8  a  dozen.  Some 
20  per  cent  should  be  taken  off  to  obtain  an  idea  of  a  c.i.f.  price  plus  duty. 
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PACKING  NOTES 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  essentially  a  tropical  archipelago.  Card- 
board packings  with  pasted  labels  are  not  wise  owing  to  the  humidity.  Excel- 
sior or  other  wood  packing  is  which  to  bed  articles.  Tins  are  preferable  to 
bottles  in  some  cases,  and  vice  versa.  Bag  packing — particularly  paper  bags — 
is  not  adequate.  Sacks  in  the  case  of  heavy  chemicals  that  do  not  absorb 
moisture  would  seem  satisfactory  in  only  certain  cases,  and  double  sacks  are 
recommended.  Where  chemicals  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  light,  special  pre- 
cautions such  as  coloured  bottles  or  tins  should  be  observed. 

As  in  Holland,  the  metric  system  is  in  use  in  these  islands.  Sales  should 
be  effected  wherever  possible  in  grains,  grammes  or  kilogrammes,  according  to 
the  classification  of  the  chemical.  Bottles  and  tins  should  be  used  that  suit 
this  measure,  and  everything  be  done  to  consider  the  purchaser's  requirements. 
Such  consideration  is  not  a  waste  of  time  but  an  assential  factor  for  success. 

Canada,  with  her  great  resources  for  the  production  of  acetic  acid,  calcium 
carbide  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  should  endeavour  to  obtain,  if  prices  can  be 
met,  a  share  of  the  fairly  large  trade  to  be  obtained  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  in  these  lines. 


MARKET   FOR    STEEL   WHEELBARROWS    IN    THE  ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC 

Julio  Moreira,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  September  27,  1923. — For  many  years  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  been  an  attractive  market  for  tubular  steel  wheelbarrows  of  a  definite  type. 
These  were  first  employed  in  this  county  by  the  railway  companies,  but  are 
now  used  by  many  industries  and  for  exploitation  work. 

The  imports  of  steel  wheelbarrows  into  Argentina  during  1920  (the  last  year 
for  which  statistics  showing  countries  of  origin  are  available)  numbered  15,331, 
of  which  14,401  were  imported  from  the  United  States  and  677  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  connection  with  these  figures  it  should  be  explained  that  Canada 
has  regularly  sold  wheelbarrows  to  Argentina,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  ship- 
ment is  usually  made  ex  United  States  ports  and  classified  accordingly  in  the 
Argentine  Customs  returns,  the  Dominion  is  not  credited  with  sales.  One  Cana- 
dian manufacturer,  three  American,  and  one  British  firm  are  represented  in 
Argentina. 

Taking  into  account  the  bright  future  which  is  anticipated  for  everything 
in  connection  with  building  and  development,  importers  interviewed  are  unani- 
mous in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  imports  of  steel  barrows  will  substanti- 
ally increase. 

Steel  wheelbarrows  are  not  made  locally,  but  are  carried  in  stock  by  prac- 
tically every  important  dealer  in  hardware  and  building  material.  Principal 
buyers  are  the  railway  companies,  tramway  companies,  quarries,  building  con- 
tractors, and  cement  manufacturers.  Railway  companies  ordinarily  do  their 
buying  through  their  London  offices,  but  occasionally,  or  when  running  short, 
order  locally.  The  remaining  importers  invariably  buy  through  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  manufacturer. 

There  are  two  practical  ways  for  a  Canadian  firm  to  establish  itself  in 
Argentina.  The  first  is  by  means  of  an  agency  contract  with  a  local  manufac- 
turers' representative  with  a  good  clientele  who  would  sell  on  sample,  to  be 
shipped  direct  to  order  of  the  buyer  or  bank;  this  representative  would  act  on 
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a  commission  basis.  The  second  is  to  place  the  agency  with  an  importer  of 
repute,  having  showrooms,  who  would  possibly  desire  to  receive  goods  on  con- 
signment,  under  his  guarantee,  in  order  to  dispose  of  them  in  accordance  with 
the  variation  of  demand. 

Both  methods  appear  to  have  advantages.  Under  the  first  the  manufac- 
turer readies  all  buyers,  selling  in  accordance  with  their  individual  credit  rating; 
under  the  second  he  is  well  covered  on  his  consignments  by  the  guarantee  of  his 
representative,  and  has  less  trouble  in  regard  to  credits.  Best  quotations  c.i.f. 
Buenos  Aires,  complete  specifications  and  illustration  of  the  article,  method  of 
packing,  etc.,  should  be  furnished. 

Canadian-made  wheelbarrows  have  a  good  reputation  in  Argentina,  and  are 
considered  to  be  a  solid  and  reliable  article  comparing  very  favourably  with  the 
product  of  other  countries.  Canadian  barrows  should  come  down  prominently 
embossed  with  the  phrase  "  Made  in  Canada  "  or  some  mark  or  design  indicating 
that  they  are  of  British  Empire  origin.  Crates  should  also  show  this  in  a  pro- 
minent way. 

The  following  illustration  shows  the  type  of  steel  wheelbarrow  that  has 
become  standard  in  Argentina: — 


This  barrow  answers  to  the  following  specifications: — 

Gauge  18  and  16. — Tray  made  of  one  solid  piece  of  steel  of  16/18  gauge  without  rivets 
or  seams;  edges  flanged  and  well  turned  over  a  reinforcing  rod  of  8  mm.  diameter;  holding 
capacity  3  cubic  feet.  Handles,  i-inch  gauge  tubes  1-inch  diameter.  Wheel,  42  cm.  diameter, 
35  x  10  mm.  tire.  Total  weight  of  barrow  about  70  pounds  (according  to  gauge).  Barrows 
arrive  knocked  down  packed  in  crates  containing  a  dozen  pieces  each  distributed  as  follows: 
Tray,  handles,  and  wheel  and  parts.  Painted  black,  blue  or  red.  There  is  a  preference  for 
red  painted  barrows. 

A  Trade  Inquiry  relative  to  steel  wheelbarrows  appears  on  page  732  of  this 
issue. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  ARGENTINA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires,  September  27,  1923. — A  plan  for  state  railway  construction 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  which  will  call  for  an 
expenditure  of  365,000,000  paper  pesos.  It  comprises  the  termination  of  lines 
at  present  under  construction  and  a  general  scheme  for  linking  up  isolated  lines 
with  the  main  systems.  The  proposed  method  of  financing  this  scheme  is  by 
means  of  a  bond  issue  or  a  special  loan.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
offers  of  capital  have  been  received  from  bankers  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium 
and  the  United  States. 

The  customs  house  revenue  to  September  19  amounts  to  192,399,000  pesos 
as  against  141,925,000  pesos  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1922,  or  an  increase 
of  nearly  50,500,000  pesos. 
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A  recent  official  estimate  gives  the  live  stock  in  Argentine  as  at  December 
31,  1922,  as  follows:  bovine  cattle,  37,064,850;  sheep,  30,671,841;  pigs,  1,436,638. 
The  figures  for  cattle  show  an  increase  over  1914  of  nearly  12  million  head  and 
sheep  a  decrease  of  12h  million.  Exports  of  cereals  are  being  well  maintained, 
in  all  cases  comparing  favourably  with  the  same  period  of  1922.  The  wool 
market  remains  fairly  active,  but  cattle  generally  are  depressed.  Sheep  market 
entries  are  much  below  normal  requirements  and  competition  is  keen,  doubtless 
because  owners  are  in  part  holding  for  good  wool  prices. 

The  import  market  is  possibly  a  little  more  active.  The  improvement  in 
the  exchange  is  encouraging,  and  will  probably  stimulate  buying  during  the 
next  few  months. 


THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F.  MacEachern 

Milan,  October  9,  1923. — A  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  present 
situation  is  the  abundant  yield  of  all  field  crops,  the  wheat  harvest  being  returned 
at  5,420,000  metric  tons  as  against  an  average  yield  of  4,744,500  for  the  period 
1911-22.  This  abundant  production  has  resulted  in  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat 
on  the  home  market  amounting  to  10  per  cent  below  that  quoted  for  foreign 
wheat,  and  a  consequent  small  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread  and  macaroni, 
while  the  law  prohibiting  the  export  of  wheat  has  recently  been  cancelled.  The 
grape  crop  is  estimated  at  6,840,000  metric  tons  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  6,234,400  during  the  1911-22  period,  and  although  the  sugar-beet  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  slightly  less  than  last  year's  record  production,  the  report  that  its  sugar 
content  is  now  higher  than  was  formerly  anticipated  is  encouraging. 

The  number  of  unemployed  continues  to  decrease.  Heavier  returns  for 
traffic  on  the  railways  and  at  the  leading  ports  also  serve  to  indicate  improved 
trade  conditions. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  calendar  year  1923  Italy's  imports 
showed  an  increase  of  1,187  million  lire  over  those  of  the  January- July  period  of 
1922,  and  her  exports  during  the  same  period  of  this  year  increased  by  some  781 
million  lire  over  those  credited  to  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  exceeds  by  405  millions  that  for  the  similar  period 
in  1922,  which  increase  is,  however,  accounted  for  by  heavy  imports  of  raw 
material,  especially  raw  cotton,  with  which  manufacturers  have  replenished  their 
stocks. 

Deposits  in  the  commercial  banks  on  July  31  showed  an  increase  of  some 
18  million  lire  over  those  credited  during  the  preceding  month.  Note  circula- 
tion for  the  month  of  July  increased  by  some  46  million  lire  over  that  of  June, 
while  postal  savings  bank  deposits  show  an  increase  of  over  300,000,000  lire 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1923-24,  over  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  80  stocks  listed  on  the  Milan  Bourse  during  the  month  of  August, 
61  appreciated  932  points,  13  depreciated  113  points,  and  6  remained  stationary. 
During  September  a  downward  tendency,  particularly  applicable  to  bank  and 
textile  shares,  was  recorded,  when  47  depreciated  895  points,  26  appreciated  275 
points,  and  7  remained  stationary. 

While  the  lira,  which  was  quoted  at  23.05  to  the  United  States  dollar  on 
August  1,  had  depreciated  to  23.42  by  September  1,  it  stood  at  21.84  on 
October  1. 
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COTTON  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  17,  1923. — Cotton  has  been  an  important  pro- 
duct of  cultivation  in  Brazil  from  the  commencement  of  the  country's  history. 
The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  on  their  arrival  in  the  country  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  found  the  natives  making  articles  of  cotton  which 
they  had  gathered  from  the  uncultivated  wild  plant.  Cotton  is  therefore,  with 
muni  reason,  considered  to  be  indigenous  to  Brazil.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
during  the  early  colonial  period  became  a  very  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  people,  and  in  fact  during  the  American  Revolution,  Brazil  became  the 
chief  source  of  the  world's  supply  of  this  product.  The  increased  demand  with 
enhanced  prices  offered  caused  a  big  growth  in  production  and  brought  great 
wealth  to  the  country,  but  the  farmers  did  not  endeavour  to  improve  their 
methods  of  cultivation,  picking  or  baling,  with  the  result  that  the  United  States 
retook  its  lost  markets  without  any  noticeable  opposition.  The  scientific  culti- 
vation  carried  on  by  other  producers  was  not  followed  by  Brazilians,  so  that 
their  cotton,  when  subjected  to  competition  in  the  world's  markets,  was  easily 
replaced  by  that  of  higher  quality.  Production  therefore  steadily  decreased 
until  only  a  sufficient  quantity  was  grown  to  satisfy  local  requirements. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANUFACTURE 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  in  Brazil  has  been  developing  for  more 
than  fifty  years  until  it  has  become  to-day  one  of  the  first  three  or  four 
important  industries  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  largest  companies  employ  as 
many  as  five  thousand  workmen,  and  have  been  flourishing  establishments  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  present  time  there  are  probably 
2,000,000  spindles  in  operation,  representing  an  industry  of  which  the  paid-up 
capital  and  reserve  fund  exceeds  thirty  milLon  dollars.  National  cotton  mills 
consume  practically  all  the  cotton  grown.  The  spinning  of  cotton  yarn  and 
thread,  except  that  of  the  finer  counts,  mercerized,  gassed  and  combed  yarns, 
single  and  two  fold  from  60's  upwards,  is  carried  on  extensively  within  the 
country.  Although  the  finer  counts  can  be  and  are  spun  in  Brazil,  the  national 
factories  do  not  supply  the  demand,  probably  because  the  cost  of  production 
is  high  and  thereby  less  lucrative  than  the  lower  numbers;  however,  mills 
which  specialize  in  fine  yarns  turn  out  an  excellent  and  much  desired  product. 
The  importation  of  cotton  thread  has  now  fallen  to  a  negligible  quantity,  all 
standard  sizes  being  made  in  Brazil.  This  development  of  the-  textile  industry 
has  resulted  in  an  increased  production  of  raw  cotton,  but  scientific  or  even 
careful  methods  are  not  followed  in  its  cultivation,  so  that  it  does  not  bring 
the  best  price  in  foreign  markets.    Exports  are  therefore  not  increasing. 

DEFECTS  OF  BRAZILIAN  PRODUCT 

The  European  spinner  demands  that  the  cotton  should  be  clean  and  the 
length,  strength  and  quality  of  the  fibre  should  be  regular,  that  bales  can  be 
depended  upon  to  contain  what  they  are  supposed  to  contain  and  that  repeat 
orders  of  the  same  grade  can  be  had  when  wanted.  On  the  whole  Brazilian 
cotton  does  not  conform  to  any  of  these  specifications,  and  in  explanation  of 
this  there  are  three  main  causes:  the  lack  of  seed  selection,  careless  packing, 
and  faulty  ginning.  The  planters  do  not  know  or  appreciate  the  exact  place 
or  purpose  which  each  grade  has  in  the  manufacturing  industry,  and  therefore 
they  neglect  careful  cultivation  from  beginning  to  end.    Fibres  of  different 
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length,  different  strength,  some  with  lustre  some  without,  some  coarse  others 
fine  and  soft,  are  all  grown  in  the  same  field  by  the  Brazilian  farmer  who  takes 
his  cotton  to  the  district  gin.  The  seed  is  placed  in  a  pile  along  with  that  which 
is  extracted  from  the  cotton  of  neighbouring  farmers,  and  from  this  pile  which 
contains  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  seed  the  grower  purchases  his  requirements  for 
sowing  purposes.   There  is  no  attempt  made  to  separate  or  select  the  seed. 

PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  SOIL 

Long  fibre  equal  to  the  best  Egyptian  is  found  amongst  Brazilian  cotton 
and  the  quantity  produced  per  acre  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  No  artificial  fertilization  or  irrigation  is  required,  no  intensive  cultiva- 
tion is  necessary  such  as  exists  in  Egypt  and  other  places.  Inestimable  rich- 
ness and  wealth  exist  in  the  land,  and  it  can  be  gathered  by  the  least  possible 
amount  of  effort.  The  grower  does  not  appreciate  the  value  of  this  long  silky 
fibre  in  which  his  country  is  so  productive,  otherwise  he  would  separate  it  out 
and  cultivate  it  in  those  districts  most  suited  to  its  development.  What  is  most 
needed  is  a  seed  and  experimental  farm  in  each  cotton  area  from  which  the 
farmers  can  obtain  the  pure  selected  seed  most  suited  for  that  particular  dis- 
trict. 

Cotton  should  be  gathered  several  times  during  the  harvest  season  and 
not  left  until  it  is  ripe  and  part  of  it  is  on  the  ground.  The  latter  method  is 
followed  in  Brazil  as  it  saves  labour.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  sticks  and 
sand  which  may  be  gathered  up  With  the  fallen  cotton  augment  the  weight  and 
thereby  increase  the  value  of  the  bale.  The  picker  in  Brazil  is  not  supplied 
with  two  bags,  one  of  which  should  be  used  for  clean  cotton  and  the  other  for 
dirty  cotton.  The  cotton  mills  in  the  northeast  of  Brazil  are  much  more  par- 
ticular than  those  in  Sao  Paulo  about  clean  cotton,  and  in  many  cases  they 
refuse  to  receive  dirty  cotton  except  at  one-half  the  market  price. 

Many  of  the  leading  men  of  Brazil  are  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the 
spreading  of  a  knowledge  of  modern  methods  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
among  the  people,  for  they  well  recognize  the  value  of  the  "  auro  branco  "  of 
Brazil,  as  it  is  called.  The  Departments  of  Agriculture  of  the  different  inter- 
ested States  and  Federal  Government  have  established  cotton  branches,  with 
a  similar  object,  but  much  work  has  to  be  done  and  there  are  many  difficulties 
in  the  way,  which  will  prevent  the  speedly  accomplishment  of  their  creditable 
undertaking.  However,  those  who  have  the  matter  in  hand  are  very  optimistic 
over  Brazil's  future  as  a  cotton-producing  country. 

MARKET  IN  CEYLON  FOR  CALCIUM  CARBIDE 

There  is  a  small  but  consistent  demand  in  Ceylon  for  calcium  carbide, 
which  comes  chiefly  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  United  States  Consul  at 
Colombo  reports  that  Switzerland  and  Japan  are  said  to  be  now  entering  the 
market  and  making  their  presence  felt,  although  the  product  of  the  latter 
country  is  not  considered  of  particularly  good  quality.  The  present  buying 
price  of  all  carbide  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  17  rupees  per  cwt.  The  retail 
market  price  ranges  from  22  to  25  rupees.  Local  consumption  amounts  to 
about  50  tons  a  year.  The  total  imports  into  Ceylon  of  calcium  carbide  for 
the  year  1922  amounted  to  946  cwt.,  valued  at  17,956  rupees.  Norway  heads 
the  list  with  more  than  half — 561  cwt.,  valued  at  10,795  rupees.  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Denmark  arc  the  only  other  mentioned  sup- 
pliers of  this  product. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Restriction  on  Imports  of  Potatoes  into  South  Africa 

Mr.  J.  Cormackj  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  writes  under 
date  September  21,  1923,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Union  of 
South  Agrica  have  issued  a  Press  Circular  No.  42,  dated  August  23,  1923,  under 
which  certain  precautious  are  announced  with  a  view  to  minimizing  the  risk  of 
introducing  black  scab  or  warty  disease  and  bacterial  plant  diseases  with 
imported  potatoes,  whether  for  seed  or  edible  purposes.  The  only  ports  at 
which  overseas  potatoes  will  be  admitted  are  stated,  and  consignments  there 
will  be  liable  to  inspection.  If  certain  diseases  and  faults  are  disclosed,  the 
goods  will  be  excluded  from  entry.  In  addition,  documents  comprising  a  sworn 
statement  by  the  consignor  and  a  statement  or  certificate  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  country  of  origin  will  have  to  accompany  the  shipment. 
Forms  of  these  are  incorporated  in  the  notice. 

Copies  of  the  circular  and  forms  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  inspected  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  T.C. -4-106). 

New  Zealand  Tariff  Changes 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  a  copy  of  a  notice 
issued  by  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department  on  September  1,  1923,  giving 
particulars  of  tariff  changes  made  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  New 
Zealand  Customs  Amendment  Act,  1923.  t  Among  the  changes  in  rates  are  those 
affecting  bottles  (items  279-A  and  279-B),  as  shown  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1028,  October  16,  1923,  page  596.  Other  articles  affected  are  tea 
(items  33  and  34) ;  sugar,  molasses,  etc.  (items  91  and  92) ;  spirits  (item  116) ; 
acids  (item  138);  leather  (items  240  and  240-A) ;  millboard  (item  363- A) ; 
cast-iron  pipes  and  tubing  (item  403-3) ;  metal  poles  for  electrical  transmis- 
sion lines  (item  433-G) ;  crude  petroleum,  etc.  (item  569) ;  skip-greases  (item 
583).  Information  as  to  the  new  duties  on  any  of  these  articles  will  be  fur- 
nished interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

Special  Duty  in  New  Zealand  on  Goods  Imported  from  Countries  having 

Depreciated  Currencies 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand,  reports 
under  date  September  24,  1923,  that  the  rates  of  special  duty  to  be  charged  on 
goods  imported  into  that  Dominion  from  countries  having  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency have  been  fixed.  Where  the  depreciation  at  the  date  of  exportation  from 
the  country  of  origin  or  intermediate  country  exceeds  10  per  cent,  but  not  over 
20  per  cent,  the  special  duty  shall  be  2 J  per  cent  ad  valorem.  For  each  subse- 
quent 10  per  cent  depreciation  the  special  duty  is  increased  by  2J  per  cent,  so 
that  where  the  depreciation  exceeds  80  per  cent  but  does  not  exceed  90  per  cent 
the  special  duty  is  20  per  cent.  These  rates  are  deemed  to  have  come  into  force 
on  August  20  last,  the  date  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  new  Customs 
Amendment  Act. 
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Tariff  Changes  in  St.  Lucia 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  October  10,  1923. — A  new  Customs  Duties  Ordinance  has  been 
passed  in  St.  Lucia,  dated  September  14,  1923,  amending  the  Customs  Duties 
Ordinance  No.  11  of  1921  of  that  colony  in  the  following  particulars: — 

By  the  addition  thereto  of  Item  No.  1,  "  aircraft  and  accessories,"  which  is  free  under 
the  preferential  tariff  and  2^  per  cent  under  the  General  Tariff. 

By  increasing  the  duties  on  Item  43  (e)  "  flour  and  meal — wheaten "  from  3s.  to  4s. 
under  the  Preferential  Tariff  and  from  4s.  to  5s.  under  the  General  Tariff  per  196  pounds. 

By  placing  the  following  articles  under  Item  63  (1)  viz.,  agricultural  machinery,  sugar 
and  rum  distillation  machinery  and  electric  machinery — which  were  formerly  5  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  under  the  Preferential  duty,  on  the  free  list,  and  by  reducing  the  general  tariff 
on  same  from  7{  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  Also  by  placing  printing  machinery  on  the  free  list 
and  keeping  the  general  duty  on  this  item  as  it  formerly  was,  viz.,  7\  per  cent. 

Changes  have  also  been  made  under  Item  No.  63  (2)  by  placing  machinery — accessories, 
appliances  and  apparatus — jin  connection  with  agricultural,  sugar,  rum  and  electric  machinery, 
on  the  free  list,  and  reducing  the  general  duty  thereon  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Also  by 
making  a  similar  change  in  the  duty  on  printing  machinery  accessories  and  apparatus,  as  on 
printing  machinery,  viz.,  free  under  the  preferential  and  7j  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 

Finally,  Section  4  of  the  Amending  Ordinances  provides  that  in  addition  to  the  several 
duties  payable  under  Section  2  of  the  principal  ordinances,  an  additional  duty  at  the  rate 
of  one-tenth  of  the  said  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  all  of  the  duties  therein  specified,  except 
in  respect  of  wheaten  flour  and  coal. 

Products  of  United  States  Fisheries  Sold  to  Canadian  Firms 

United  States  Treasury  Decision  39822  of  October  10,  1923,  amends  the 
last  paragraph  of  Treasury  Decision  39494  of  March  9,  1923,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Products  of  American  fisheries  landed  in  foreign  territory  and  sold  to  foreign  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations  by  whom  they  are  stored,  frozen,  salted,  dried,  or  otherwise  preserved 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States  would  not  under  existing  law  and  court  decisions  be  entitled 
to  free  entry.  (See  Treasury  Decision  29143.)  Fish  which  are  stored,  frozen,  salted,  dried, 
or  otherwise  preserved  in  foreign  territory  before  shipment  to  the  United  States  are  not 
entitled  to  free  entry  unless  the  master  or  owner  of  the  fishing  vessel  retains  title  to  the 
fish,  and  such  storing,  freezing,  etc.,  is  done  by  the  master  or  crew  of  the  vessel  or  under 
their  supervision. 

An  explanatory  note  to  the  foregoing  says  in  part: 

It  has  been  represented  to  the  department  that  fish  caught  by  American  fishermen  in 
the  Pacific  ocean  are  landed  at  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  and  sold  to  Canadian  firms, 
who  freeze  and  box  them  and  sometimes  hold  them  for  several  weeks  or  even  longer  awaiting 
a  favourable  market,  when  they  are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  free  entry  is  claimed 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  shipped  for  the  account  of  an  American  consignee  in  the  United 
States  and  not  for  the  account  of  the  foreign  shipper  (Treasury  Decision  39494). 


Temporary  Import  Restrictions  on  Footwear  in  Holland 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  October  5, 1923. — For  some  time  German  manufacturers  of  foot- 
wear have  been  dumping  large  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes  into  Holland  at 
very  low  prices  on  account  of  the  depreciated  value  of  the  mark.  The  result  has 
been  that  manufacturers  of  footwear  in  Holland  were  unable  to  compete,  and 
many  firms  in  the  Netherlands  were  forced  to  restrict  their  hours  of  working  or 
to  close  down  altogether. 

Although  Holland  is  a  strong  free  trade  country,  it  was  felt  that  something 
must  be  done  to  alleviate  the  situation,  and  a  temporary  law  restricting  the 
importation  of  leather  footwear,  except  by  license,  was  brought  into  force  about 
June  27,  1923.    This  law  has  aimed  at  stopping  the  dumping  of  cheap  footwear 
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into  Holland  from  countries  with  depreciated  exchanges,  so  that  it  does  not 
affect  materially  the  importation  from  countries  with  a  stable  currency,  as  in 
such  cases  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  import 
license.  A  translation  of  the  law  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  and  a  copy  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

In  summary,  however,  the  law  was  to  take  effect  only  to  January,  1924,  and 
ii  rest  nets  tie  import  of  footwear  to  one-fourth  of  the  average  usually  imported 
in  the  same  period  of  the  years  1920,  1921,  and  1922.  Only  footwear  can  be 
imported  when  the  uppers  are  for  the  largest  part  of  leather,  and  only  those 
firms  or  persons  who  have  regularly  traded  in  boots  and  shoes,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  purchasing  Dutch  footwear,  are  allowed  a  license  to  import. 

The  application  for  a  license  has  to  be  made  by  the  importer  of  the  footwear, 
who  must  state  the  period  of  importation,  value,  kind,  and  country  of  origin,  as 
well  as  the  similar  values  of  footwear  imported  during  the  same  periods  of  1920, 
1921,  and  1922.  In  order  to  defray  the  expense  in  issuing  licenses,  a  maximum 
amount  of  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  footwear  may  be  levied  by  the  Minister. 
The  Minister  of  Labour,  Trade  and  Commerce  by  this  law  is,  however,  permitted 
to  exercise  his  discretion,  and  in  short,  providing  an  importer  has  been  in  the 
trade  for  some  time,  he  has  little  difficulty  in  importing  from  countries  where 
the  exchange  is  not  greatly  depreciated. 

The  committee  of  inquiry  for  the  shoe  and  leather  industry  have  urged  the 
Government  to  extend  this  temporary  footwear  law  until  July  1,  1925,  and  the 
petition  to  this  effect  to  the  Government  was  signed  by  the  Association  of 
Footwear  Retailers,  Manufacturers,  and  Wholesalers.  As  far  as  is  known,  how- 
ever, no  decision  in  this  matter  has  been  taken. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mailt  for  Steamer  Sailing  from  Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  \Aquitania  New  York  Nov.  13 

"  "  ....    iParis  New  York  Nov.  14 

"  "  "  ....    Montcalm  Montreal  Nov.  16 

"  "  "  ..  Canada  Montreal  Nov.  17 

"  "  "  ....    :Minnedosa  Montreal  Nov.  21 

"  "  "  ....      Montrose  Montreal  Nov.  23 

•«  "  '*  *Majestic  New  York  Nov.  24 

"  "  "  ....  -Regina  Montreal  Nov.  24 

Ireland  only  XMarloch  Montreal  Nov.  15 

"   XMetagama  Montreal  Nov.  22 

praTlce  *Avtovia  Montreal  Nov.  24 

Union  of  South  Africa  *Benguela  Montreal  Nov.  15 

Bermuda.    Leeward    Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Chignecto  Halifax  Nov.  23 

St.    Kitts     Anturua      Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, British  Guiana  *Canadian  Squatter  Montreal  Nov.  14 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia 

British  Honrhiras  "Canadian  Forester  Halifax  Nov.  29 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Caledonia   Halifax  Nov.  21 

China  and  Japan   Arabia  Maru  Victoria  Nov.  13 

'«  "    President  Jefferson  Victoria  Nov.  22 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   \Tahiti  San  Francisco  Nov.  23 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

Hotter  and    paper   mail   only.     -Papers,   parrel    post    and   specially   addressed    correspondence  only. 
:  The  Minnedosa  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France 
and  Belgium.    The  Empress  Australia  published  in  last  week's  Bulletin  is  cancelled. 
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MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which 
the  following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  these 
areas  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian 
steamers  or  via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch, 
although  letters  marked  for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in 
accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via 
New  York,  unless  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  the  probable  mails  for  the  month  of  November  "  Via  New 
York":— 

For  November 
Antigua,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts-Nevis  3,  6,  8,  10,  17,  22,  24. 

Argentina  1. 

Bahamas  9,  23. 

Barbados,  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  8.  22. 

Bermuda  3,  10,  17. 

Bolivia  and  Chile   1,   5,    10,   15,   22,   23,   24,   29.    Every   Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

£razi!'  ?°r+\h 1  3,  8,  10,  17,  22,  24. 
Brazil,  South  j 

Colombia   1,  3,  5,  10,  15,  17,  22,  23,  24,  29.    Every  Wednesday 

and  Saturday. 

Costa  Rica  Everv  Saturday. 

Curacao   1  3,  9,  10,  15,  17,  22,  24,  29. 

Dominican  Republic   3,  6,  7,  14,  20,  21,  28. 

Ecuador   1,  5,  10,  15,  17,  22,  24,  29.    Every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 

dav. 

Haiti   1,  2,  5,  8,  9,  15,  16,  17,  22,  23,  24,  29,  30. 

Honduras   1,  5,  10,  15,  17,  22,  23,  24,  29.    Every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Guiana,  Trinidad   ..    ..  5,  8.  15,  22.  28. 
Guadeloupe  and  British  Honduras  3,  17. 

Jamaica  3,  9,  17,  23.    Every  Wednesday. 

Mexico   1,  8,  15,  22,  28. 

Nicaragua   1,  5,  10,  15,  22,  23,  24,  29.    Every  Saturday  and  Wed- 

nesday. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone   1,  5,  10,  15,  17,  22,  23,  24,  29.    Every  Saturday  and 

Wednesday. 

Paraguay   1,  8,  10,  22,  24. 

Peru   1,  5,   10,   15,  22,  23,  24,  29.    Every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

Porto  Rico  3,  10,   17,  24.    Every  Saturday. 

Salvador   1,  3,  5,  10,  15,  17,  22,  23,  24,  29.    Every  Wednesday 

and  Saturday. 

Saba,  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas   3,  7,  8,  17,  22,  28.    Every  Saturday. 

Turk's  Island   6,  7,  14,  21,  22,  28. 

Uruguay   1,  8,  10,  22,  24. 

Venezuela   3,  8,  10,  17,  22,  24. 


COLOMBIAN   TRADE  SITUATION 

Unofficial  figures  furnished  by  the  American  Consul  at  Barranquilla  give 
the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  for  last  year  as  amounting  to  over  ninety-one 
million  dollars,  of  which  more  than  fifty  millions  represents  the  value  of  pro- 
duce and  goods  exported  from  the  country.  Of  the  exports,  the  United  States 
took  approximately  77  per  cent.  About  the  middle  of  the  present  year  there 
was  evidence  of  keen  competition  on  the  part  of  European  manufacturers  of 
textiles,  hardware,  and  other  lines,  and  stocks  of  imported  goods  were,  for  the 
most  part,  low.  Coffee  crops  are  reported  as  being  favourable,  the  Cundina- 
marca  crop  totalling  over  three  million  bags. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  29,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  29,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  22  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Wook  ending     Week  ending 


Parity 

Oct.  22, 
•  1923. 

Oct.  29 
1923. 

TJ   U  • 

£ 

1.00  $4.86 

$4.5571 

Fr 

1.  .193 

.0586 

.0593 

It'ilv 

1.  .193 

.0451 

.0456 

Tl  nil  mid 

Florin 

1.  .402 

.3949 

.3942 

Fr 

1.  .193 

.0505 

.0512 

Pes 

1.  .193 

.1353 

.1357 

T\-\ft  1 1  rrn  1 

Esc 

1.  1.08 

.0456 

.0456 

Fr 

1.  .193 

.1807 

.1810 

C\  BiviAmf 

Mk 

1.  .238 

Greece 

Dr 

1.  .193 

.0167 

.0177 

Kr 

1.  .268 

.1554 

.1551 

Sweden 

Kr 

1.  .268 

.2664 

.2668 

7~")<mi  mn  rk 

Kr 

1.  .268 

.1766 

.1760 

Ja  pan  

 Yen 

1.  .498 

.4945 

.4956 

 R. 

1.  2s. 

.3170 

.3207 

 $ 

1.  $1.00 

1.0143 

1.0140 

 $ 

1.  .498 

.4926 

.4913 

 Pes. 

1.  .424 

.3284 

.3245 

 Mil. 

1.  .324 

.9636 

.0950 

1.  .198 

 £ 

1.  4.86 

4.5862 

4.5734 

 $ 

 $ 

 % 

 $ 

 $ 

1.  1 

.9662— .9316 

.9345— .9 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

Shanghai,  China  . . 

 Tael 

1.'                 .*708  " 

.7189 

.7174 

 Guilder 

1.  .402 

.3905 

.3904 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements  . .  $ 

1.  .567 

.5465 

.5463 

VIENNA  FAIR  AND  BRITISH  TRADE   WITH  AUSTRIA 

The  Vienna  Fair,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette,  appears  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  success,  certainly  more  encouraging  than  its  four  predecessors,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  the  extraordinary 
interest  displayed  in  buying.  On  one  day  only  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary, 
Germany,  and  Jugo-Slavia  were  each  represented  by  over  2,000  buyers,  wThile 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  the  Argentine,  and  British  India  were 
also  well  to  the  fore  with  hundreds  for  each.  A  specially  big  business  was  trans- 
acted with  British  buyers,  and  as  a  result  Austria  should  reciprocate  by  being 
a  much  better  customer  for  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  than  it  is  at 
present.  Admitting  that  the  Austrian  market  is  nothing  like  what  it  was,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  that  its  spending  capacity  is  unequal  to  importing  from 
Great  Britain  to  a  less  value  than  a  million  sterling  annually.  Austria,  it  may 
be  added,  contrives  to  send  goods  to  England  to  more  than  twice  that  amount. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  (inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadun  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  France 

3022.  Flour. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  buy  flour  and,  if  possible,  obtain  representation. 

3023.  Wheat  Flour. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  quotations  for  direct  sales. 

3024.  Flour;  Meal. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  direct  quotations. 

3025.  Wheat. — A  French  firm  wish  quotations  on  wheat. 

3026.  Cereals. — A  Marseilles  firm  would  like  agency  for  wheat,  corn  and  oats. 

3027.  Cereals. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  act  on  commission. 

3028.  Cereals. — A  Swiss  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  direct  business. 

3029.  Cereals. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  agency. 

3030.  Cereals,  etc. — Quotations  wanted  by  French  firm  for  direct  business  in  cereals, 
flour,  sugar;  if  possible,  also  agency. 

3031.  Sugar;  Flour;  Fruit. — A  French  firm  wish  to  buy  direct. 

3032.  Sugar. — A  Marseilles  firm  of  commission  agents  wish  to  represent  Canadian 
exporter. 

3033.  Sugar. — A  firm  in  Nantes  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  refined  and  raw  sugar. 

3034.  Sugar. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  would  like  to  act  as  broker. 

3035.  A  firm  in  Salon,  France,  want  agency  for  general  foodstuffs. 

3036.  A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  obtain  agency  for  foodstuffs. 

3037.  A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  obtain  agency  for  foodstuffs. 

3038.  An  agent  in  Nimes,  with  customers  in  district,  wants  agency  for  foodstuffs. 

3039.  A  Marseilles  firm  would  like  to  secure  wholesale  agency. 

3040.  Canned  Goods. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  to  represent  exporter. 

3041.  Canned  Goods. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  act  as  representative. 

3042.  Canned  Goods. — A  Toulon  firm  want  agency  for  canned  goods,  etc. 

3043.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  receive  direct  quotations  in 
dollars  for  canned  goods,  lard  and  salt  meat. 

3044.  Sugar;  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  in  Nimes  want  quotations  on  sugar,  canned  salmon 
and  lobster;  direct  sales. 

3045.  Salmon. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  obtain  agency  for  exporter  unrepresented 
in  France. 

3046.  Salmon. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  obtain  agency. 

3047.  Canned  Goods;  Biscuits. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  agency. 

3048.  Canned  Goods;  Biscuits. — Agency  wanted  by  Marseilles  firm. 

3049.  Canned  Goods;  Sugar;  Milk. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  agency. 

3050.  Fruit;  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  obtain  agency. 

3051.  Sugar;  Canned  Goods. — A  Nimes  firm  would  buy  big  quantities  of  sugar;  want 
agency  for  canned  goods. 

3052.  Canned  Goods;  Dried  Milk. — A  Nimes  firm  want  information  and  agency. 

3053.  Canned  Goods;  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  French  firm  wish  terms  for  direct  business. 

3054.  Butter  ;  Condensed  Milk. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  obtain  agency. 

3055.  Dried  Fruit;  Condensed  Milk. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  terms  for  direct  business 
f.o.b.  Havre. 

3056.  Condensed  Milk. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  or  act  as  agent  for  above. 

3057.  Milk. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  quotations  on  dried  and  condensed  milk. 

3058.  Dried  Fruit. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  quotations. 

3059.  Eggs. — A  French  firm  wish  to  import 

3060.  Dried  Vegetables. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  quotations  for  direct  business. 

3061.  Sugar,  etc. — A  Havre  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  sugar,  fish,  lobster,  vege- 
tables, rice,  etc.   Direct  business  or  brokerage. 
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Inquiries   for   Foodstuffs   from   Various  Countries 

3062.  Flour. — A  large  and  weU-established  firm  of  flour  and  rice  merchants  in  Copen- 
hagen desire  to  enter  into  communication  with  a  first-class  Canadian  flour  mill.  This  firm  is 
at  present  handling  Canadian  and  American  Hour  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  They  wish  to 
purchase  for  their  own  account  and  to  carry  stocks  in  Copenhagen  and  to  sell  for  the  mill 
on  commission  m  ihe  provinces.  Terhlfi  of  payment  bet  cash  against  documents  in  Copen- 
hagen, or  iH)  days  «ight,  or  cash  against  documents  in  New  York,  in  return  for  the  usual 
extra  discount . 

3003.  l'uur.  -A  Copenhagen  firm  of  flour  merchants  is  desirous  of  entering  into  com- 
munication with  a  Canadian  flour  null  not  as  yet  represented  in  Scandinavia.  This  firm  wish 
to  operate  on  the  basis  of  purchase  for  its  own  account  and  stocking  in  Copenhagen  for 
distribution  amongst  smaller  buyers.  Payment  net  cash  against  documents  in  Copenhagen. 
For  lots  of  300  bags  and  oyer  sales  to  be  on  a  commission  basis.  The  firm  in  question  guar- 
antee payment . 

3004.  Ftouft. — An  Egyptian  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  the  above  and  also  agency. 
306o.  Can  \  i     Svlmon. — An  important  London  firm  applies  for  the  addresses  of  reliable 

Canadian  packers  of  British  Columbia  canned  salmon  upon  behalf  of  their  several  South 
American  branches. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  France 

3000.  A  company  want  foodstuffs  for  exports  to  Africa;  canned  goods,  flour,  etc.;  also 
cotton  hosiery  and  paper. 

3067.  A  firm  want  to  obtain  direct  quotations  for  canned  goods  of  all  sorts,  dried  goods, 
and  kitchen  utensils. 

306S.  A  French  firm  in  Tunis  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  canned  goods,  etc.,  also 
leather;  direct  business  or  agency. 

3069.  A  Nimes  firm  want  to  obtain  agency  for  general  foodstuffs;  also  leather. 

3070.  Leather. — A  French  firm  want  catalogues  for  leather  for  muzzles  and  collars;  prices 
f.o.b.  Marseilles. 

3071.  Leather. — A  firm  want  quotations  on  leather  and  leather  articles;  would  like  agency 
if  possible,  but  buys  direct. 

3072.  Leather. — A  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  leather  for  making  brushes,  also  raw  material- 
for  brushes. 

3073.  Leather. — A  Nimes  firm  want  agency  for  leather;  also  for  linen. 

3074.  Footwear. — A  firm  in  Nimes  want  quotations  for  direct  business. 

3075.  Textiles. — A  Grenoble  firm  wish  to  obtain  agency  for  cloth,  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs. 

3076.  Textiles. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  quotations  for  cotton  materials,  hosiery  and 
woollens. 

3077.  Textiles  ;  Cottons. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  and  catalogues  for  direct 
bu-incss  in  cotton,  jute  and  hemp  and  any  other  textile. 

3078.  Textiles. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  obtain  agency  for  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs. 

3079.  Textiles;  Knit  Goods.-— A  Marseilles  agency  want  to  represent  manufacturers  of 
cotton  and  wool  textiles,  hosiery,  rubber  goods. 

3030.  Textiles. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  obtain  agency  for  cloths  and  cotton  materials 

3081.  Hosiery,  etc.— A  firm  wish  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  for  hosiery,  woollen 
materials,  cotton  and  silk  materials.    Direct  business. 

3082.  Artificial  Silk. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  quotations  on  silk  mufflers;  direct  business 

3083.  Cloth. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  agency. 

3084.  Cloth. — A  firm  want  quotations  on  wool  cloth,  wool  and  cotton  materials.  Direct 
business. 

3085.  Silks  ;  Hosiery,  etc. — A  firm  in  Cannes  want  quotations  for  direct  business  in  silk 
materials,  hosiery,  ladies'  ready-made  clothes,  ladies'  underwear,  lingerie,  and  hosiery  for 
men. 

3086.  Hosiery. — A  Marseilles  agent  would  represent  exporter  of  socks,  ladies'  and  chil- 
dren's hose,  and  knit  goods. 

3087.  Hosiery. — A  firm  desire  quotations;  direct  business  or  commission. 

3088.  Hosiery. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  to  buy  hosiery,  underwear,  children's  hose. 

3089.  Hosiery;  Blankets. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  samples  and  quotations  for  hose, 
blankets  and  knit  goods. 

3090.  Hosiery;  Knit  Goods. — A  Nimes  firm  want  agency;  also  for  haberdashery. 

3091.  Hosiery;  Knit  Goods. — A  Nimes  firm  want  to  obtain  agency  for  hosiery  and  knit 
goods. 

3092.  Men's  Wear. — A  firm  wish  to  import  hosiery,  men's  shirts,  mufflers;  catalogues 
and  prices,  f.o.b.  Marseilles. 

3093.  Men's  Furnishings. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  men's  furnishings;  also 
ready-made  working  and  fine  clothing.    Direct  business. 

3094.  Binder  Twine. — A  firm  want  quotations  for  direct  business. 
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3095.  Binder  Twine. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  obtain  direct  business;  terms. 

3096.  Rope  and  Binder  Twine. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  receive  offers  for  firm  busi- 
ness. 

3097..  Cordage  and  Twine. — A  firm  want  direct  quotations  on  cordage  for  naval  use, 
string  and  twine. 

3098.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Tours  want  quotations  on  skins  and  furs. 

3099.  Furs. — A  firm  want  to  receive  quotations  and  information  on  furs  and  skins. 

3100.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  high-class  skins. 

3101.  Furs. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  quotations;  direct  business. 

3102.  Wool. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  agency. 

3103.  Raw  Wool. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  direct  quotations. 

3104.  Raw  Wool. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  secure  agency  for  wool  for  mattresses  and 
upholstery. 

3105.  Sheep  Skins;  Wool. — A  firm  want  direct  quotations. 

3106.  Leather  Skins.— A  Marseilles  firm  want  agency. 

3107.  Wood. — Quotations  wanted  by  French  firm  for  wood  for  building  and  joining; 
price  cash,  per  cubic  metre. 

3108.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  direct  quotations  for  lumber  for  building 
and  furniture. 

3109.  Firwood. — Quotations  wanted  b}'  firm  in  Nimes  for  building  and  furniture  wood; 
samples  and  prices. 

3110.  W'ood  for  Furniture.— A  firm  want  catalogues  and  quotations. 

3111.  Furniture. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  Canadian  furni- 
ture for  direct  sales. 

3112.  Furniture. — A  firm  in  Hanoi  want  to  buy  furniture  and  sanitary  apparatus  for 
hotels  direct. 

3113.  Paint. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  quotations  on  paint  and  by-products. 

3114.  Paint  and  Varnish. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturer 
of  paint  and  varnish;  also  raw  materials  for  paints.    Direct  business. 

3115.  Paints,  etc. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  agency  for  paints,  varnish;  wool  and 
woollens. 

3116.  Electrical  Apparatus.— A  Lyons  firm  want  to  act  as  agent;  would  make  deposit. 

3117.  Electrical  Apparatus. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  catalogues  and  information,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  agency. 

3118.  Electrical  Appliances;  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  receive  cata- 
logues and  quotations  f.o.b.  Marseilles  on  electrical  appliances,  kitchen  utensils,  etc. 
Would  like  to  act  as  a^ent. 

3119.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  JVl~arseilles  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  steel  pipes,  for 
building;  direct  business. 

3120.  Building  Materials. — A  government  architect  wants  information  on  all  builders' 
hardware,  tools,  wood  for  building,  etc. 

3121.  Mechanical  Tools.— A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  receive  direct  quotations  for 
automobile  and  mechanical  tools. 

3122.  Steel. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  specialty  steel  works; 
direct  business. 

3123.  Buildings. — A  French  architect  wants  information,  drawings,  or  booklets  of 
( Canadian  constructions. 

3124.  Paper. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  printing-paper,  cardboard. 

etc. 

3125.  Paper.— A  French  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  kraft  paper  for  direct 
business. 

3126.  Paper.— A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  kraft  and  wrapping  paper; 
direct  sales. 

3127.  Paper—  A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  to  obtain  quotations  on  cardboard,  for  flexible 
envelopes,  and  calico,  also  machines  for  . making:  cardboard  articles. 

3128.  Printing  Paper.-  A  firm  in  Lyons  want  direct  quotations  on  good-class  print- 
ing nanor. 

3129.  Tobacco— A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  exporters  of  tobacco  leaves. 

3130.  Tobacco.— A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  quotations  on  tobacco  leaves;  direct 
business. 

3131.  Cream  Separators. — A  firm  in  Paris  wish  to  obtain  direct  quotations  on  milk 
churns  and  cream  separators. 

3132.  Agrk  utltural  Machines. — A  French  firm  want  information  with  a  view  to  agency. 

3133.  Fertilizer. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  obtain  agencv;  also  for  chemicals. 

3134.  Fertilizer;  Chemicals. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  want  quotations, 

3135.  Chemists'  Reoutsites. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  am  ncv. 

3136.  Asbestos.— A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  obtain  commission  business:  prices  to 
offer  French  trade. 

3137.  Copper,  Lead —A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  direct  sales  of 
copper  ingots  and  lead. 
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313S.  Metal  Ingots. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  agency. 

3139.  Silverware. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  to  import  silverware  and  cutlery;  cata- 
logues ami  prices. 

3140.  Has Ki:r ware. — A  firm  want  quotations  for  direct  business. 

3141.  Rubber  Tires  and  Rubber.— A  Marseilles  firm  wants  agency. 

3112.  Consignees. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  wish  to  act  as  deposit  agents,  transit,  etc.,  on 
commission. 

3143.  A  Marseilles  agent  wants  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  wishing  to 
trade  with  Indo-China. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

3144.  Textiles;  Footwear. — Wanted  by  a  firm  in  Durban. 

3145.  Furniture. — Catalogues  and  price  lists  of  dining  extension  tables,  cheap  dining 
chairs  and  office  desks  wanted  by  a  firm  in  Cape  Town. 

3146.  Sulphate  ov  Ammonia. — Large  Swedish  importer  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  guaranteed  minimum  ammonia  content  20^  per  cent. 
Packing  in  double  bags  of  100  kg.  Competitive  price  $4.30  c.ii.  Java  ports  per  pikul 
(133|  lbs.). 

: i  1  IT.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Large  import  house  in  Sourabaya  desires  quotations 
from  Canadian  house.  Packing  in  double  bags.  Guaranteed  minimum  ammonia  content 
20V  per  cent.    Price  around  $4.30  or  less  per  pikul. 

314S.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Importer  in  Sumatra  desires  to  hear  from  exporters 
Who  can  quote  c.i.f.  price  Medan  around  $4.30  per  pikul. 

3149.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Old-established  import  firm  in  Sumatra  desires  ci.f. 
quotations.  Belawan,  for  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Packing  to  be  in  double  bags.  Guaran- 
teed minimum  ammonia  content  20  per  cent.    Competitive  price  $4.30  per  pikul. 

3150.  Zinc  Oxide. — Chinese  house  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  Singapore  for  the  rubber 
trade. 

3151.  Wire  (plain,  barbed  and  baling). — A  South  African  firm  is  desirous  of  hearing 
from  Canadian  exporters. 

3152.  Hickory  Tool  Handles. — A  South  African  importer  of  tool  handles  is  desirous 
of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters. 

3153.  Steel  Wheelbarrows. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel  wheelbarrows. 

3154.  Resin. — Chinese  firm  would  like  quotations  c.i.f.  Singapore  and  c.ii.  Swatow  for 
resin.  Bags  to  be  packed  to  contain  2  pikuls  each  (1  pikul  =  133^  lbs.)  As  per  sample  of 
resin. 

3155.  Ginseng. — Wild  ginseng  in  barrels  of  3  pikuls  c.i.f.  quotations  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong  desired  by  Chinese  house. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  London. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  7; 
Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  7;  Ariano,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co., 
Nov.  8;  Andania*,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  10;  Balfourf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Nov.  14;  Vasconiaf,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  17;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.. 
Nov.  21;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  21;  Antonia, 
Cunard  Line,  Nov.  24;  Grey  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24;  Bothwellt, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24;  Cominof,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  10;  Comino,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  London  and  Hamburg. — Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd..  Nov.  7. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  9;  Doric*,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  10;  Montcalm*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  16; 
Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  17;  Bawtryt,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd  , 
Nov.  21;  Montrose*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  23;  Regina*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Glasgow— Saturnia*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line.  Nov.  6;  Marburn*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  8;  Cassandra*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  9;  Marloch*. 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  15;  Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  16; 
Metasama*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22;  Kastalia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Southampton.— Melita*  Nov.  7;  Minnedosa*  Nov.  21— both  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.  
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade*,  Nov.  8;  Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  15;  Man- 
chester Producer"!*,  Nov.  22 — all  of  the  Manchester  Line.  * 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  7. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Andonia,  Nov.  10;  Antonia,  Nov.  24 — both 
of  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Avon  mouth  . — Kastaliaf ,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  8;  Parthenia,  Cunard  Line, 
Nov.  10;  Caledonian*,  Wh^te  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  10;  Turcoman*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Nov.  17;   Colonian*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairndhu,  Nov.  9;  Cairnavon,  Nov.  16;  Cairnmona,  Nov. 
23 — all  of  the  Thomson  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  Nov.  7;  Canadian  Mariner,  Nov.  16 
■ — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Swansea. — Bawtryf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  Belfast. — Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  8;  Torr  Head,  Head 
Line,  Nov.  15;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  15;  Metagama,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Dublin. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Antwerp. — Merita*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  7;  Canadian  Explorer, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  7;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  8; 
Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21 ;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  21. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Lisgar  County,  Nov.  18;  Hastings  County,  Nov.  28 — both 
of  the  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  9. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Bordenf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Tkinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter*,  Nov. 
14;   Canadian  Otter,  Nov.  24 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 
To  South  Africa. — Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Nov.  15. 
To  South  America. — Halesius,  Houston  Line,  Nov.  5. 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hastings  Countv,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd., 
Nov.  23. 

To  Rotterdam. — Smasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  7;  West 
Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  8;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  20;  Boswortht,  Canadian 
Paqific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21;  Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  27; 
Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Delaware,  Nov.  6;  Forde,  Nov.  20 — both  of 
Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Christiania,  Stavanger,  Bergex,  Trondhjem,  etc. — Randsfjord,  Norwegian-American 
Line,  early  November. 

To  Auckland,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Canadian  Cruiser,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Austral  ind,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Nov.  18. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  5;  Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Nov.  10. 


From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Doric*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  10;  Canada*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Liine,  Nov.  17;  Rcgina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 


From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Nov.  9,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Andalusia,  Nov.  7 

To  Belfast  and  Liverpool. — Doric,  W^hite  Star-Dominion  Lane,  Dec.  9. 
To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  9. 
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From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  trj-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

fo  Sr.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  CSARLOTTETQWN,  P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine.  Nov.  21. 

From  Vancouver 

To  A.VONMOUTH.— Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  20;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Dec.  20— both 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Goil,  early  November;  Din- 
teldyk,  late  November  -both  of  the  Holland-American  Line;  Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  London  \m>  Liverpool. — Speaker,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Nov.  15;  Governor,  Har- 
rison Direct  Line,  middle  of  November. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  London. — Nebraska!,  late  November; 
Norenta,  late  December — both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  Manchester. — Howick  Hall,  Isthmtian  Line,  Nov.  5;  Mongolian  Prince,  Furness, 
W  ithy  &  Co..  Ltd..  Dec.  14. 

To  Hoxoi.ri.r,  Si  va.  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Ro}ral 
Mail  Line,  Dec.  7. 

To  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line.  Nov.  10. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Nov.  25:  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Kobe. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  15; 
Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Cebu,  P.I. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel 
Line.  Nov.  27. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Dairen,  Manchuria. — Arizona  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  24. 

To  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line, 
Nov.  21. 

To  Kobe.  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Nagasaki. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Dec.  13. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Hull. — Nevada,  French  Line,  Nov.  12. 
To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Jacques  Cartier,  French  Line,  Nov.  22. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line.  Dec.  8. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  Nov.  15;  Tyndareus,  Dec. 
13— both  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  21. 

To  Kobe.  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru.  Nippon  Kaisha  Line. 
Nov.  27;  Empress  of  A^a.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jackson,  Nov.  10; 
President  Jefferson,.  Nov.  22;  President  Grant,  Dec.  4— all  of  the  Admiral  Oriental  Line. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address :  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address :   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office, 
703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentlev's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Bianco,  9.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  c/o  H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam,  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 
Kobe. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.     Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Build- 
ing, Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia  British  West  Indies 

Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Budding,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 
Norway  and  Denmark 

E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christianin, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontume. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  has  sent 
the  following  cable,  dated  November  3,  1923,  descriptive  of  financial  and  busi- 
ness conditions  in  Australia: — 

"  For  the  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  October,  the  Commonwealth 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue  had  reached  a  total  of  £11,373,475,  being  £627,651 
in  excess  of  the  similar  period  last  year,  indicating  a  prospective  surplus  of 
$4,000,000  above  the  Treasurer's  estimate  for  the  year.  With  great  reduction 
in  postage  rates  from  October  1,  the  receipts  only  declined  £18,000  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  last  year — much  less  than  estimated.  Generally  stocks 
of  wheat  are  very  limited,  only  small  parcels  being  available  until  the  new  crop 
in  December  and  January.  Present  quotations  are  nominally  4s.  lid.  per 
bushel  f.o.b.  Melbourne  or  Adelaide,  but  at  Sydney  are  a  penny  higher.  There 
is  only  sufficient  flour  to  supply  domestic  requirements  and  a  moderate  export 
trade  until  the  new  harvest.  To-day's  quotations  are  £9  10s.  to  £9  17s.  6d.  per 
ton  in  150-pound  sacks.  Drought  conditions  prevailing  over  a  great  portion 
of  New  South  Wales  are  seriously  affecting  primary  production,  and  reflecting 
upon  trade  in  that  state.  In  entering  upon  the  summer  months,  trade  continues 
without  animation  and  while  in  most  of  the  states  climatic  conditions  are  excel- 
lent, overseas  orders  are  being  placed  in  conservative  volume." 


CANADIAN   APPLES   ON   HAMBURG  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  October  18,  1923. — Yesterday  at  the  Hamburg  fruit  auctions 
there  was  sold  a  consignment  of  300  barrels  of  Nova  Scotia  Gravenstein  apples, 
representing  the  first  sale  of  Canadian  apples  on  this  market  for  nearly  two 
years,  The  prices  realized  ranged  mostly  between  28  and  32  shillings  per 
barrel,  while  a  few  of  the  best  barrels  fetched  up  to  46  shillings.  With  the 
exception  of  ten  barrels  of  the  best  grade  sold  to  a  Berlin  dealer  catering  to 
the  first-class  hotel  trade,  the  buyers  were  Scandinavian  or  other  non-German 
firms.  The  apples  had  been  transshipped  at  London  and  arrived  in  a  rather 
bruised  condition,  which  prejudiciously  affected  the  prices  realized. 

Another  lot  of  Nova  Scotia  apples,  comprising  500  barrels  of  Kings,  is 
expected  to  arrive  next  week  from  London.  A  second  consignment  of  Graven- 
steins  were  also  expected  but  the  brokers  have  telegraphed  to  have  the  apples  dis- 
posed of  in  London.  Owing  to  the  number  of  transhipments  and  the  long  distances 
over  which  the  apples  are  transported  it  is  necessary  to  sell  on  the  Hamburg 
market  only  hard  good-keeping  apples.  For  this  reason  Kings  are  considered 
more  suitable  than  Gravensteins  at  the  present  time,  although  before  the  war 
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both  varieties  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  were  popular  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 
Baldwin  from  New  York  State  are  preferred  to  those  from'Canada,  while  the 
other  varieties  of  Canadian  barrel  apples  have  never  enjoyed  a  large  sale  at  the 
Hamburg  auctions. 

Tl  e  brokers  are  of  the  opinion  that  several  small  lots  of  Nova  Scotia 
apples  can  be  disposed  of  during  the  present  season,  but  the  demand  will  be 
chiefly  from  Scandinavia  and  other  Baltic  countries  and  not  from  Germany. 
Although  there  lias  been  this  year  a  short  crop  of  apples  in  Germany,  it  is 
QOi  thought  possible  that  the  general  public  will  be  able  to  pay  the  prices 
required  for  transatlantic  apples.  The  German  market  will  therefore  only  take 
limited  quantities  of  apples  for  the  high-class  trade.  The  general  adjust- 
ment of  prices  to  a  gold  mark  basis  may  increase  the  gold  price  of  domestic 
apples  and  as  a  result  imported  apples  might  later  on  be  saleable  in  large 
quantities,  but  the  present  outlook  is  not  bright.  The  dear  port  charges  now 
in  force  in  Hamburg  may  tend  to  restrict  the  business  in  fruit  fortransshipment, 
but  brokers  are  confident  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  fair  amount  of  buying 
done  in  Hamburg  by  Scandinavian  and  other  non-German  countries. 


PROGRESS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Previous  reports  in  this  series  were  published  as  follows:  Introductory 
(No.  1027);  Finance  (No.  1028);  Agriculture  (No.  1029);  Transportation  (No. 

1030)  ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  report  on  Industry  in  the  last  number  (No. 

1031)  .] 

Industry — II. 

manufacture  of  agricultural  implements 

Agricultural  implements  and  machines  are  manufactured  by  a  number  of 
the  metal  trusts.  The  factories  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
machinery  are  also  grouped  in  trusts.  Of  these  the  "  Ukrtrestselmash  "  com- 
prise the  leading  implement  works  in  the  Ukraine  and  produced  in  1922,  2,753 
drills,  1,255  threshers,  10,146  ploughs,  597  reapers,  3,525  harrows,  and  a  variety 
of  other  implements.  Other  implement  trusts  are  the  Southern  Ukrainian, 
Kaluga,  Selmashsyndicate  (48,177  iron  ploughs  in  1922),  Donselmash,  and 
Riasin.  The  factory  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  at  Lubertsy,  near 
Moscow,  has  not  been  nationalized.  It  is  administered  by  the  Central  Depart- 
ment of  Metal  Industry,  but  a  representative  of  the  American  parent  company 
is  in  charge  of  the  works.  The  output  in  1922  amounted  to  4,725  mowers  and 
999  reapers  as  compared  with  5,507  and  1,573  respectively  in  1912.  The  fac- 
tory also  produced  14,892  pouds  of  spare  parts  in  1922.  The  greatest  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  suitable  materials. 

The  total  production  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines  in  Russia 
amounted  last  year  to  about  12  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  output.  The  following 
table  gives  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  certain  implements  and  machines 
produced  in  1922  and  the  first  three  months  of  this  year: — 

First  three  months 
1922  1923 

Iron  ploughs     99,000  39,000 

Harrows   20,200  4,200 

Drills   5,700  1,900 

Reapers  (including  lobogreikas)   13,100  3.200 

Scythes   944,700  234,000 

Threshers   18,600  5,600 

A  recent  estimate  of  the  minimum  Russian  (exclusive  of  the  Ukraine) 
requirements  for  agricultural  machinery  places  the  number  of  ploughs  at  800,- 
700,  of  drills  at  41,900,  and  reapers  at  70,200.    The  revival  of  Russian  agricul- 
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ture  will  require  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  agricultural  equipment 
from  abroad,  but  the  market  is  at  present  restricted  on  account  of  the  low  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  peasantry  and  the  disappearance  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  were  formerly  the  chief  purchasers  of  up-to-date  agricultural  appli- 
ances. 

Last  year  the  trusts  were  unable  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  their  output. 
The  lack  of  credit  facilities  and  the  competition  of  imported  machinery,  com- 
bined with  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  peasantry,  limits  the  market  for 
their  products.  The  Commissariat  for  Agriculture  was  only  able  to  dispose  of 
the  ploughs,  drills  and  harvesters  imported  from  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  handing  over  many  of  the  implements  to  the 
State  model  farms  and  landed  estates.  The  "  Gosselsklad  the  State  organiza- 
tion of  agricultural  equipment  depots,  has  its  warehouses  stocked  with  imple- 
ments and  machines  for  which  the  demand  is  insufficient.  The  co-operative 
societies  have  also  a  large  stock  of  agricultural  implements  on  hand.  Although 
the  prices  of  Russian-made  implements  and  machines  are  not  as  high  as  com- 
pared with  the  prices  of  clothing  and  other  manufactured  goods,  the  low  prices 
for  agricultural  produce  make  it  impossible  for  the  majority  of  the  peasants  to 
purchase  up-to-date  equipment.  The  market  for  agricultural  machinery  in 
Russia  may  therefore  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
economic  position  of  the  peasantry. 

OTHER  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

Of  the  other  manufacturing  industries  of  Russia,  the  electro-technical 
industry  is  probably  in  the  best  position.  This  industry  suffered  comparatively 
little  during  the  Revolution  on  account  of  having  been  under  Government  con- 
trol since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  owing  to  a  number  of  prominent  com- 
munists having  been  formerly  connected  with  the  industry.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  electrical  apparatus  as  a  result  of  the  partial  execution  of  the  plans 
for  the  electrification  of  Russia.  The  principal  trusts  in  this  industry  are  the 
Central  Electro-technical,  Petrograd  Electro-machine,  Petrograd  Accumulator, 
Odessa  Electrical  and  the  Petrograd  Light  Current  Electro-technical.  The 
production  of  telegraphic  apparatus  in  1922  was  ^5  per  cent  of  pre-war,  of 
telephones  14  per  cent,  of  cables  30  per  cent,  of  accumulators  12  per  cent,  and 
of  lamps  60  per  cent.  A  shipment  of  electric  motors  was  exported  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  production  of  rubber  goods  is  another  industry  which  is  working  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  the  industry  which  has  witnessed  the  greatest  recovery  since 
the  introduction  of  the  "  New  Economic  Policy."  Russia  and  Canada  have  had 
the  highest  per  capita  consumption  of  rubber  goods  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
so  that  the  Russian  rubber  industry  developed  greatly  before  the  war.  Lack 
of  raw  material  brought  production  to  a  standstill  during  the  period  1918-20. 
Raw  rubber  commenced  to  be  purchased  again  in  1921  and  last  year  2,481  tons 
were  imported.  The  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  is  concentrated  in  the  trust 
known  as  "  Rezinotrest,"  which  operates  five  works  in  Moscow  and  the 
"  Treugolnik  "  factory  in  Petrograd.  Production  so  revived  as  to  permit  the 
export  last  year  of  400,000  pairs  of  rubbers  to  neighbouring  states.  The  total 
output  of  rubber  shoes  exceeds  the  demand  and  the  production  is  being  reduced. 
Export  of  rubbers  to  neighbouring  states  is  being  continued  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  export  some  old  stocks  of  tires  to  the  United  States.  The 
programme  for  1923  calls  for  the  production  of  12,000,000  pairs  of  rubber  shoes 
and  704,000  tires.  The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  various  kinds  of 
rubber  goods  for  the  first  three  months  of  1923: — 


Rubber  shoes   2,880,000  pairs 

Tires   8,147 

Belting   38,500  yards 

Surgical  and  technical  goods   122,000  pouds 
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In  the  leather  industry  the  output  of  boots  and  shoes  is  now  sufficient  for 
the  limited  home  demand,  and  the  large  imports  which  took  place  during  1921 
have  oeased.  In  that  year  Russia  imported  boots  and  shoes  from  the  United 
States  to  the  value  of  $16,181,000,  and  from  Great  Britain  to  the  value  of 
$2,480,000.  In  1922  the  imports  from  these  countries  fell  to  $1,011,000  and 
$18,500  respectively  and  no  further  orders  are  expected  in  the  near  future. 
Russian  production  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  six  months  October  to  March 
was  1,575,000  pairs.  In  the  same  period  the  leather  trusts  tanned  1,746,000 
large  hides  and  1,226,000  small  hides. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Russia  is  now  only  about  5  per  cent  of  what 
it  was  before  the  Revolution.  This  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  peasants  having 
given  up  the  use  of  sugar.  The  Sugar  Trust  in  1922  operated  107  raw  sugar 
factories  and  six  refineries  and  the  total  output  was  216,000  tons,  of  which 
135,000  tons  was  granulated  sugar.  Last  winter  some  sugar  was  exported  to 
Persia  and  other  neighbouring  countries.  As  a  consequence  there  has  been  a 
shortage  of  sugar  this  summer  and  importation  has  been  necessary. 

THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES 

The  textile  industries  have  been  especially  affected  by  the  slump  in  home 
demand  and  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  mills  have 
been  closed  down  during  the  summer  and  the  customary  interruption  of  work 
during  harvest  time  to  allow  the  mill  hands  to  work  In  the  fields  is  being 
extended  longer  than  usual.  The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  pro- 
duction of  textiles  for  the  six  months,  October,  1922,  to  March,  1923: — 


Percentage 
of  Pre-war 

Cotton  yarn   85,853,592  pounds  29.8 

Cotton  cloth   299,698,000  yards  30.0 

Woollen  yarn   16,354,476  pounds  37.8 

Linen  yarn   32,002,560  pounds  85.0 


The  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  operation  during  1922  averaged  978,999 
and  the  number  of  looms  in  operation  was  35,067.  Before  the  war  Russia  had 
7,245;800  spindles  and  176^444  looms.  At  present  there  are  5,444,061  spindles 
and  125,903  looms  in  the  mills  belonging  to  the  cotton  trusts,  while  there  are 
also  a  number  of  small  mills  rented  to  private  persons. 

In  the  cotton  industry  the  chief  difficulties  arise  from  the  marketing  of 
products  and  the  limited  supply  of  raw  cotton.  On  January  1, 1923,  the  stocks  of 
unsold  goods  amounted  to  73,266,000  yards  as  compared  with  39,666,000  yards 
on  August  1,  1922,  and  there  has  probably  been  a  further  increase  during  the 
first  part  of  this  year.  Stocks  of  raw  cotton  are  nearly  exhausted.  The  grow- 
ing of  cotton  in  Turkestan  decreased  during  the  Revolution  owing  to  the  short- 
age of  food  and  damage  to  the  irrigation  system.  There  has  been  an  increase 
during  the  past  two  years  in  the  area  cultivated  with  cotton  in  Turkestan, 
which  now  amounts  to  about  405,000  acres  or  20  per  cent  of  that  of  1915.  The 
total  crop  for  the  whole  of  Soviet  Russia  is  expected  to  be  108,000,000  pounds, 
or  about  15  per  cent  of  pre-war.  The  total  requirements  for  the  coming  year 
are  estimated  at  234,000,000  pounds,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
will  have  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  financial  resources 
this  cotton  will  have  to  be  purchased  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  and  conse- 
quently at  higher  prices. 

The  linen  industry  is  working  fairly  well  at  about  85  per  cent  of  capacity, 
there  being  a  good  demand  for  linen  goods  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  cotton 
cloth.  The  linen  trusts  operate  a  total  of  42  mills  with  271,870  spindles  and 
8,618  looms. 
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FLAX  GROWING 

The  flax  requirements  of  the  linen  industry  are  about  50,000  tons  a  year, 
while  the  harvest  this  year  is  expected  to  yield  about  130,000  tons.  From  last 
year's  harvest  33,000  tons  of  flax  were  exported  abroad,  of  which  10,000  tons 
were  sold  on  the  London  market.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that  60,000  tons 
will  be  available  for  export,  but  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  low  prices  ruling  on 
foreign  markets  as  compared  with  the  prices  for  flax  fibre  in  Russia.  The  export 
of  flax  has  been  organized  by  the  creation  of  the  Flax  Export  Bureau  and  by 
the  adoption  of  standardization  for  the  grading  of  exported  flax.  Sales  of  flax 
have  recently  been  made  to  France.  The  flax  growers  are  largely  united  in 
co-operative  societies,  of  which  "  Linocentre  "  is  the  most  important.  This 
organization  participates  in  the  Flax  Export  Bureau.  The  present  area  sown 
to  flax  is  about  1,080,000  acres  as  compared  with  3,539,000  acres  in  1914. 

THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

The  forests  of  Russia  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Those  in  Euro- 
pean Russia  cover  an  area  of  about  445,500,000  acres,  those  in  the  Caucasus 
20,250,000  acres,  and  those  in  Asiatic  Russia  893,700,000  acres.  The  area  of 
exploited  forest  land  is  estimated  at  256,300,000  acres.  The  woodworking  and 
saw-milling  industries  have  been  organized  into  a  series  of  trusts,  some  of  which 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  exploitation  of  large  areas  of  forests.  The  timber 
trusts  which  are  of  the  most  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  exports  are 
the  "  Severoles,"  with  65,000,000  acres  of  timber  limits  and  180  saw-mill  frames 
in  the  White  Sea  area;  "  Petroles,"  exploiting  over  10,000,000  acres  of  forests 
adjacent  to  Petrograd;  "  Dvinales,"  exploiting  over  1,000,000  acres  of  forest 
along  the  Western  Dvina;  "  Zapadoles,"  exploiting  the  State  forests  of  West 
Russia  and  exporting  down  the  Niemen;  the  "  Dnieperles,"  exploiting  the  forests 
along  the  Dnieper  in  the  Ukraine;  the  "  Verkhne  Volgoles,"  exploiting  the 
forests  of  the  Upper  Volga  and  exporting  through  Petrograd;  and  the  Plywood 
Trust,  operating  all  the  veneer  factories  in  Northern  Russia.  The  following 
table  shows  the  approximate  1922  exports  of  these  trusts: — 


Tons 

Severoles   297,000 

Petroles   108,000 

Dvinales   73,800 

Zapadoles   34,200 

Dnieperles   18,000 

Verkhne  Volgoles   10,800 

Veneer  Trust   3,700 


545,500 

The  exports  of  timber  from  Russia  amounted  in  1921  to  160,000  tons  of  a 
value  at  1913  prices  of  $1,927,000,  while  for  1922  the  exports  of  timber  are 
given  at  617,000  tons  of  a  value  of  $7,575,500,  of  which  302,400  tons  were 
shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

During  last  season  nearly  105,000  standards  were  exported  from  the  White 
Sea,  of  which  90,000  standards  were  shipped  by  Severoles  and  the  balance  by 
the  Russhollandles  and  Russangloles,  the  mixed  companies  formed  by  Severoles 
and  foreign  groups.  The  destinations  and  nature  of  this  timber  exported  from 
the  White  Sea  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 

Great  Britain— 66,947  standards,  104,144  sleepers. 
Holland— 17,510  standards,  6,105  sleepers,  96,160  logs. 
France,  Belgium  and  Norway — 9,083  standards. 

About  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  exported  by  the  Severoles  was  com- 
prised of  freshly  sawn  timber  and  the  balance  of  old  stocks. 
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During  the  present  season  it  is  expected  that  about  100,000  standards  will 
be  exported  by  Severoles,  40,000  standards  by  the  mixed  companies,  and  50,000 
standards  by  Petroles  from  Petrograd,  in  addition  to  logs  and  sleepers  to  be 
Bhipped  by  these  and  the  other  large  timber  trusts. 

TIMBER  CONCESSIONS 

The  principal  mixed  companies  engaging  in  the  export  of  timber  from 
Russia  arc  the  Russangloles,  Limited,  and  the  Russhollandles.  The  former 
was  formed  by  the  Severoles  and  the  Northern  Trading  Company  of  London. 
A  concession  For  exploiting  3,000,000  acres  of  forests  in  the  White  Sea  area 
was  granted  to  the  company  for  twenty  years.  The  capital  of  the  company 
is  £150,000.  Russhollandles  has  been  formed  by  the  Severoles  and  Alcius  and 
Company  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  concession  gives  the  company  the  right  to 
exploit  1,000,000  acres  of  forest.  Negotiations  have  also  recently  been  con- 
cluded by  a  German  group  for  a  concession  to  exploit  2,160,000  acres  of  forest 
land  southeast  of  Petrograd.  A  Norwegian  syndicate  has  been  granted  a  con- 
cession  for  exploiting  7,830,000  acres  in  Karelia.  A  number  of  areas  in  North 
Russia  have  been  set  apart  for  timber  concessions,  and  endeavours  are  being 
made  to  interest  foreign  capital.  The  usual  basis  of  each  concession  provides 
for  the  leasing  of  timber  limits,  saw-mills,  etc.,  for  a  period  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  years,  the  drawing  up  of  a  definite  scheme  of  exploitation  and  a  minimum 
production;  a  tax  on  the  timber  sawn  is  fixed  for  the  whole  period  of  the  con- 
cession;  the  concessionaire  has  the  right  to  export  the  products  of  the  con- 
cession subject  to  the  export  taxes  in  force  at  the  time  of  conclusion  of  the 
agreement;  the  concessionaire  is  bound  to  recognize  Russian  labour  legisla- 
tion. 

LABOUR 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Russia  has  considerably  improved 
with  the  revival  of  production  under  the  "  New  Economic  Policy."  Real 
wages  are  still  below  the  pre-war  level,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  not  very  much  lower.  The  workers  are  on  the  whole  satis- 
fied, because  their  present  lot  is  a  great  advance  over  two  years  ago  and  they 
are  able  to  obtain  sufficient  food,  while  the  absence  of  any  very  wealthy  class 
prevents  the  drawing  of  comparisons. 

Unemployment  has  been  steadily  increasing.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  registered  number  of  unemployed  was  540,000,  not  including  the 
educated  classes  who  have  been  living  by  selling  the  remnants  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  number  of  unemployed  now  amounts  to  about  700,000.  Over  one 
half  of  this  number  are  women  and  juveniles,  but  the  relative  proportion  of 
unemployed  men  is  increasing.  The  number  of  unemployed  is  extremely  high 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  industry. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  at  present  received  may  be  arrived  at 
by  comparison  with  the  cost  of  living  index.  The  following  table  shows  the 
real  monthly  wages  paid  in  leading  industries  in  Moscow  for  January,  1923, 
as  compared  wTith  1913. 


1913  January,  1923 

Industry  Gold  roubles        Gold  roubles 

Metal   33.4  '  ■  .  19.1 

Textile   21.5  T5.9 

Chemical   23.0  17.8 

Provision   21.2  19.3 

Tobacco   21.2  25.6 

Leather   26.1  17.0 

Clothing   22.5  12.0 

Printing   34.1  24.3 


Average   25.3  18.6 
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In  the  provincial  centres  real  wages  are  lower  than  in  Moscow.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  stated  that  the  real  wages  of  industrial  workers  vary  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  the  pre-war  with  the  tendency  to  steadily  increase. 

The  labouring  classes  are  relatively  well  off  in  respect  of  rent,  the  rents 
payable  being  graduated  according  to  classes  of  the  population  and  irrespective 
of  location.  Thus  workers  pay  only  15  gold  copecks,  while  educated  persons 
pay  3  gold  roubles  and  profiteers  and  priests  5  gold  roubles  per  square  archine 
(5-4  sq.  feet). 

The  working  week  is  44  hours  less  1J  hours  for  washing,  etc.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  labour  as  measured  by  the  output  per  man  is  considerably  less 
in  most  industries  than  before  the  revolution,  so  that  in  spite  of  low  wages  the 
labour  costs  are  higher  than  in  Great  Britain  and  other  Western  European 
countries. 

CONCESSIONS 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  "  New  Economic  Policy  "  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment drew  up  a  plan  for  securing  the  participation  of  foreign  capital  in 
the  development  of  Russian  resources.  Industrial  and  trading  concessions  were 
to  be  granted  to  foreign  capitalists  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  The  general  basis 
of  all  concessions  is  the  leasing  of  properties  for  a  percentage  of  the  gross  out- 
put or  turnover.  A  certain  amount  of  capital  is  usually  required  to  be  invested 
in  the  concession.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  concession  the  properties  revert 
to  the  State.  The  concessionaire  is  free  to  dispose  of  the  products  of  the  con- 
cession as  he  wishes,  but  in  some  cases  the  Government  retains  the  right  to 
purchase  part  of  the  output  at  prices  mutually  agreed  upon.  Russian  labour 
legislation,  social  insurance  and  minimum  wage  schedules  are  binding  on  the 
concessionaire.  Upon  the  taking  out  of  a  concession  a  collective  agreement 
has  to  be  concluded  with  the  trade  union  concerned  to  govern  the  conditions 
under  which  labour  is  to  be  employed  on  the  concession. 

STATE   OF   THE   COTTON  TRADE   IN  LANCASHIRE 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  October  20,  1923. — The  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire  is  doubt- 
less in  a  critical  condition  at  the  present  time.  Month  has  succeeded  month 
during  the  last  two  years  without  recording  the  general  trade  improvement 
patiently  and  hopefully  awaited  by  manufacturers  and  merchants.  It  would 
be  as  difficult  for  the  looker-on  to  gauge  the  gravity  of  the  malady  as  it  is 
apparently  for  the  whole  industry  to  diagnose  it  and  prescribe  a  remedy.  It  is 
reputed  that  the  depression  has  cost  the  industry  over  £100,000,000,  and  this 
loss  is  likely  to  be  augmented  considerably  unless  a  change  for  the  better 
asserts  itself  speedily. 

At  a  conference  recently  convened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester, 
attended  by  representatives  of  every  organization  of  employers  and  employees, 
a  long  and  serious  discussion  led  to  agreement  upon  a  resolution  by  which  the 
employers'  organizations  undertook  to  confer  with  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  operatives  at  a  further  conference  for  the  purpose,  if  possible, 
of  evolving  some  scheme  for  the  betterment  of  the  entire  cotton  trade. 

The  causes  of  the  depression  are  better  known  than  are  the  means  of 
removing  them.  They  have  been  alluded  to  by  the  writer  on  several  occasions. 
The  chief  cause  is  the  continued  lack  of  demand  consequent  upon  the  high  prices 
of  goods,  and  the  diminished  purchasing  power  in  comparison  with  pre-war 
years  of  the  cotton  trade's  principal  foreign  buyers.  The  second  cause  is  the 
lack  of  raw  cotton  at  reasonable  prices.    Something  beneficial  to  the  whole 
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Empire,  as  well  as  bo  Lancashire,  may  spring  out  of  the  present  crisis  if  reliance 
upon  American  raw  cotton  is  modified  by  a  larger  production  in  such  parts  of  the 
Empire  as  are  able  to  yield  it.  How  soon  the  first  cause  of  the  depression  will 
be  removed  is  not  easy  to  predict;  but  undoubtedly  settled  peace  in  Europe 
would  not  fail  to  herald  the  dawn  of  a  trade  revival. 


CONDITION  OF  EGG  MARKET  IN  MANCHESTER 


Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 


Manchester,  October  23,  1923. — Very  large  consignments  of  eggs  are  now 
reaching  the  Manchester  market  from  many  sources.  If  prices  do  not  fall 
before  Christmas  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  will  show  any  marked  advance. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  demand  will  be  bigger  than  it  was  this  time  last 
year,  whilst  there  is  evidence  that  larger  resources  will  be  available. 

In  conversation  with  half  a  dozen  importers  of  eggs  to-day,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  immediate  prospects  of  United  States  and  Canadian  packers 
were  not  at  all  encouraging.  It  was  believed  that  it  would  be  more  profitable 
for  these  packers  to  dispose  of  their  eggs  in  their  own  markets,  unless 
some  unforeseen  change  takes  place  in  the  British  markets.  Competition  is 
exceedingly  keen:  several  countries  are  shipping  unusually  large  quantities  to 
Great  Britain.  Moreover,  supplies  from  Russia  are  greater  than  they  have  been 
for  several  years  past.  It  will  be  remembered  that  imports  from  that  country 
were  A  ery  small  from  1916  to  1921,  whereas  in  1913  they  amounted  to  over 
eleven  million  great  hundreds. 

South  Africa,  too,  is  yearly  increasing  her  shipments.  These  reach  the 
British  markets  in  sixteen  days,  and  those  who  have  tested  them  affirm  that 
they  are  nearly  equal  to  English  new-laid  eggs  when  used  within  a  month  from 
date  of  shipment. 

The  Danes  are  making  rapid  headway  in  egg  production,  and  their  eggs 
reach  the  British  markets  bearing  the  same  hall-mark  of  excellence  as  do  their 
bacon  and  butter. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

Current  prices  are  as  follows:  Irish  extra  selected,  22s.  to  23s.;  Irish  Wests, 
21s.  to  21s.  6d.;  Danish,  18  pounds,  23s.  to  23s.  6d.;  Danish,  16  pounds,  21s. 
6d.  to  22s.;  South  Africans,  20s.  to  20s.  6d.;  Lithuanian  Blues,  16s.  to  16s.  6d.; 
Polish  Blues,  13s.  6d.  to  13s.  9d.;  Canadian  storage  firsts,  18s.  to  18s.  6d. ; 
Argentine,  15s.  6d.  to  17s.;  Polish,  12s.  9d.  to  13s.  6d.;  Chinese,  12s.  to  12s.  6d.; 
French,  21s.  6d.  to  23s.;  Russians,  13s.  to  15s.;  Americans,  15s.  to  15s.  6d.; 
Australians,  19s.  to  21s.;  Italian,  17  pounds,  18s.  to  19s.;  Italian,  16  pounds, 
17s.  to  18s.;  Italian,  15  pounds,  16s.  to  17s. 


IMPORTS 


Imports  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year  totalled  13,203,502 
great  hundreds,  as  follows: — 

Denmark..  ..   4,326,805  Egypt   1,016,550 

Netherlands   942,172  China  ..  .*   910,981 

France   1,025,744  United  States   70.629 

Italy   217,649  Canada   27,386 

Serb -Croat -Slovene  State   359,788  Other  Countries   4,305,798 

Imports  from  Canada  during  the  period  above  stated  were  17,000  great 
hundreds  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  but  20,000  great 
hundreds  less  than  in  a  similar  period  of  1921. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  WALES  EXHIBITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  October  15,  1923. — Two  exhibitions  of  the  wholesale  provision  and 
grocery  trade  have  been  held  recently  in  this  area,  one  under  the  auspices  of 
the  District  Association  for  the  Bristol  area  from  October  3  to  11,  and  the 
other  under  the  management  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Associa- 
tion in  Swansea,  from  October  10  to  18. 

The  outstanding  factor  at  both  exhibitions  was  the  large  quantities  of 
home-grown  and  Colonial  produce  shown  in  preference  to  that  of  foreign  origin. 
One  important  wholesale  house  at  the  Bristol  show  made  a  special  effort  at 
their  stalls  to  interest  the  public  in  Empire  food  products.  For  distribution 
to  the  retail  grocers  they  made  up  special  display  cards,  10  inches  by  6  inches, 
emphasizing  first  British  origin,  second  the  brand,  and  third  the  country  of 
origin  of  each  product.  They  called  these  cards  their  Silent  Empire  Sales- 
men, and  informed  the  writer  that  their  business  had  increased  to  no  small 
extent  since  adopting  their  present  campaign.  Among  the  exhibits  of  this  firm 
were  the  following: — Australian  corned  beef  and  corned  mutton,  New  Zealand 
rabbits,  English  ox  tongues,  English  meats  (various),  New  Zealand  lunch 
tongues,  Canadian  salmon,  Canadian  lobsters;  dessert  fruits  including  apricots, 
peaches,  pears  and  pineapples  from  Australia,  South  Africa  and  Singapore; 
English  dessert  fruits,  English  vegetables;  Canadian  tomatoes,  Canadian  sugar 
corn,  both  on  the  cob  and  ordinary  tinned,  Canadian  gallon  apples;  South 
African  jam,  New  Zealand  and  West  Indian  honey,  British  Indian  chutney, 
Canadian  and  English  macaroni,  and  Canadian  and  Australian  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  apricots,  evaporated  plums. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  other  exhibitors  were  showing  Canadian 
cheese,  hams  and  bacon.  In  practically  all  cases  the  wholesale  exhibitors 
purchase  their  supplies  through  Bristol  importers  and  distributors  who  are, 
in  many  cases,  agents  for  Canadian  houses. 

Many  port  millers  were  exhibiting  at  both  exhibitions  and,  as  is  well  known 
to  the  trade,  are  endeavouring  in  every  way  to  popularize  their  own  at  the 
expense  of  imported  brands. 


CONDENSED  MILK  STANDARDS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Comissioner  in  London,  has  forwarded  copies 
of  the  Public  Health  (Condensed  Milk)  Regulations,  1923,  made  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health,  relative  to  the  standards  and  labelling  explained  in  an  article 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  997,  (March  10,  1923),  pages 
389-391.  Mr.  Harrison  Watson  points  out  that  whereas  the  standards  remain 
unaltered,  a  few  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  regulations.  Para- 
graph No.  3  (page  390  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal)  now  reads  as  fol- 
lows:— 

3.  The  prescribed  declaration  shall  be  printed  in  dark  block  type  upon  a  light  coloured 
ground  within  a  surrounding  line  and  no  other  matter  shall  be  printed  within  such  sur- 
rounding line.  The  type  to  be  used  for  the  last  sentence  of  the  declarations  set  out  above 
shall  be  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  height  (or  if  the  gross  weight  of  the  tin  or 
other  receptacle  does  not  exceed  twelve  ounces,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  height),  and 
that  to  be  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  sa(id  declarations  shall  be  not  less  than  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  in  height  (or  if  the  gross  weight  of  the  tin  or  other  receptacle  does  not  exceed 
twelve  ounces,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  height). 

The  exemptions  in  sections  4  and  9  of  the  regulations  as  first  proposed 
were  applicable  "  where  the  quantity  of  condensed  milk  contained  in  the  tin 
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or  other  receptable  exceeds  three  pounds  in  weight/'  but  in  the  regulations  sub- 
sequently issued  are  made  to  apply  "where  the  condensed  milk  ....  is  con- 
tained in  a  tin  or  other  receptacle  whose  gross  weight  exceeds  five  pounds." 

A  ropy  of  the  regulations  as  finally  adopted  will  be  sent  for  examination 
to  any  interested  Canadian  firm  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  October  2,  1923. — The  Australian  money  market  is  showing  a 
decided  hardening  tendency  which,  to  some  extent,  is  attributed  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Government's  internal  war  loan  conversion  and  redemption  opera- 
tions. Subscriptions  towards  the  conversion  of  the  loan  of  over  £38,000,000, 
payable  on  September  15,  were  over  £10,000,000  short  of  the  total  required,  but 
as  the  ( rovernment  holds  credits  in  Australian  banks  of  more  than  the  shortage, 
the  deficiency  was  readily  met.  At  this  date  the  final  figures  relative  to  the 
conversion  are  not  available. 

For  the  first  time  in  seventeen  months,  the  Customs  revenue  declined  to 
£68.353,  but  the  aggregate  returns  from  this  source  for  the  first  three  months 
(July  to  September)  of  the  fiscal  year  were  £8,334,547,  being  £295,169  in  excess 
of  the  similar  previous  period,  and  £922,047  above  the  Commonwealth 
Treasurer's  estimate.  No  special  significance  is  attached  to  the  reduction  in 
revenue  in  September,  as  it  is  obvious  that  imports  cannot  go  on  expanding 
from  month  to  month  in  value  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  population. 

On  October  1,  the  Commonwealth  postage  rates  were  substantially  reduced 
both  on  first  class  and  second  class  mail  matter.  As  an  illustration,  it  may  be 
stated  that  up  to  September  30  the  postage  on  a  letter,  to  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  up  to  J  ounce  in  weight,  was  2d,  (4  cents),  but  on  October  1 
the  rate  was  reduced  to  l^d.  (3  cents)  for  the  increased  weight  of  1  ounce;  thus 
a  letter  weighing  2  ounces  was  previously  taxed  at  8d.  (16  cents)  and  now  the 
rate  is  3d.  (6  cents).  The  lower  rates  tend — from  previous  experience — to  make 
the  Post  Office  the  medium  of  transit  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  mail  matter, 
although  for  some  time  hence  a  sharp  decline  in  postal  revenue  is  anticipated. 

As  Australian  flour  mills  have  sufficient  orders  on  hand  to  keep  them 
employed  up  to  their  capacity  output  until  early  in  November,  it  is — at  the 
moment — difficult  to  obtain  firm  quotations  for  forward  delivery.  Nominally, 
the  market  price  to-day  was  in  the  vicinity  of  £10  2s.  6d.  (say  $49.27)  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds,  in  150-pound  bags  free  on  board  steamer.  For  November 
shipment  it  is  likely  that  £10  per  ton  would  be  accepted.  Shipments  of  flour 
are  being  made  this  month  chiefly  to  Egypt  and  Japan. 

The  Victorian  wheatgrowers  voluntary  wheat  pool  has  practically  no  wheat 
for  export,  the  Melbourne  price  from  other  sources  being  5s.  (say  $1.21),  but 
Adelaide  quotations  are  a  penny  per  bushel  less  f.o.b.  steamer.  Considerable 
shipments  of  wheat  are  being  made  to  South  Africa,  chiefly  from  South  Aus- 
tralia. Little  animation  is  anticipated  until  the  new  crop  is  harvested,  and, 
from  an  Australian  viewpoint,  much  depends  upon  the  competition  of  Canadian 
and  United  States  wheat  in  the  world's  markets. 

The  early  spring  has  been  entered  upon  under  rather  boisterous  auspices, 
with  winds  of  continued  velocity,  tampered  with  a  moderate  but  refreshing 
rainfall  in  the  wheat  areas.  The  protracted  spell  of  unseasonably  cold  weather 
will  somewhat  delay  the  harvest,  but,  generally,  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, climatic  conditions  are  favourable  for  at  least  a  normal  period  of 
primary  production. 
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The  volume  of  orders  being  placed  by  Australian  importers  in  oversea 
markets  is  well  up  to  the  average  at  this  period.  Stocks  which  were  somewhat 
depleted,  through  anticipations  of  lower  values,  have  to  be  augmented  by 
necessary  importations.  The  building  trade  is  particularly  active  and  there 
has  been  a  marked  shortage  of  skilled  labour  for  some  time  past.  Generally 
trade  is  upon  a  sound  basis  and  the  outlook  promising. 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINE:  AN  AUSTRALIAN  INVENTION 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  2,  1923. — Recent  demonstrations  at  Wagga,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  new  type  of  agricultural  machine 
are  reported  to  have  been  very  successful.  The  machine — the  invention  of  an 
Australian — is  named  the  Auto-Cultivator,  and  it  is  prophesied  will  ultimately 
supersede  the  disc  plough.  It  is  also  said  to  be  excellent  for  working  fallowed 
land. 

According  to  the  particulars  made  available,  the  machine  is  built  on  the 
principle  of  the  rotary  hoe,  tractor  hauled,  and  is  to  be  placed  on  the  market 
in  three  sizes,  the  smallest  to  plough  a  width  of  9  feet  and  the  largest  size  to 
plough  a  cut  of  15  feet  at  from  2  inches  to  8  inches  in  depth.  The  largest-sized 
machine  will,  it  is  claimed,  turn  over  three  acres  an  hour  in  fair  ground.  The 
tractor  is  detachable  from  the  plough  to  enable  its  use  for  all  farm  purposes, 
including  driving  the  harvester. 

AUSTRALIAN   PRODUCTION   FOR  1921-22 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  2,  1923. — Official  figures  recently  issued  give  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  production  of  all  recorded  industries  in  Australia  during 
the  statistical  year  1921-22  as  £346,662,000,  or  an  average  of  £62  18s.  3d.  per 
head  of  the  population. 

The  area  under  crop  in  Australia  during  the  year  was  15,357,024  acres, 
and  the  value  of  the  produce  amounted  to  £81,889,700,  or  an  average  of  £5 
6s.  8d.  per  acre.  After  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  Australian  market, 
agricultural  products  to  the  value  of  nearly  £39,000,000  were  exported. 

The  total  value  of  pastoral  products  amounted  to  £69,254,000,  while  the 
number  of  cattle  returned — 14,441,309 — represented  the  maximum  number  ever 
depasteured  in  Australia.  Sheep  numbered  over  80,000,000,  the  highest  number 
of  the  past  three  years. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  dairying  industry  during  the  year, 
the  total  production  in  that  direction  being  £44,417,000. 

The  mining  statistics  disclose  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  output  on  the 
previous  year's  figures  amounting  to  £1,635,368,  the  value  being  £19,977,381 
as  against  £21,612,752  in  the  previous  year.  The  decline  in  gold  and  copper 
mining  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  decrease.  A  satisfactory  increase  of 
£777,000  was  recorded  for  silver  and  lead,  due  to  the  resumption  of  operation 
of  the  mines  at  Broken  Hill,  which  had  been  closed  on  account  of  industrial 
troubles. 

Establishments  engaged  in  manufacturing  during  the  year  numbered  18,023, 
employing  395,425  persons  and  paying  in  salaries  and  wages  £68,050,861.  The 
total  horse-power  of  engines  used  in  providing  power  for  the  various  industries 
was  798,093,  and  the  sum  of  £8,256,381  was  expended  in  fuel  and  light.  Raw 
materials  to  the  value  of  £190,410,265  were  used  in  manufactories,  while  the 
value  added  in  process  of  manufacture  was  £129,921,500,  making  the  value  of 
the  finished  products  £320,331,765. 
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FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  October  8,  1923. — The  financial  position  of  New  Zealand  is 
sound.  Then1  is  plenty  of  money  to  finance  the  imports,  and  shortly  the  exports 
of  nt'w  produce  will  increase  the  balance  in  favour  of  New  Zealand. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  banking  returns  for  the  September  quarter  is 
the  sharp  reaction  from  the  position  disclosed  three  months  ago,  the  excess  of 
private  deposits  over  advances  having  declined  by  £2,859,572.  Comparison 
with  the  returns  for  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  shows  a  satisfactory  improve- 
ment. Deposits  are  greater  by  nearly  £2,000,000,  and  the  total  of  advances 
and  discounts  is  lower  by  £168,000,  the  net  gain  being  £2,144,687.  The  move- 
ment m  the  last  three  months  is  not  unexpected.  With  the  proceeds  of  autumn 
shipments  of  produce,  deposits  normally  reach  a  high  figure  in  the  June  quarter, 
while  the  demand  for  accommodation  is  restricted  by  the  general  curtailment 
of  activities  in  the  winter  months.  With  the  spring  months,  deliveries  from 
abroad  commence  to  draw  upon  balances  while  the  early  shipments  of  produce 
involve  a  demand  for  advances.  This  general  tendency  is  illustrated  by  the 
trade  returns.  Those  for  the  June  quarter  disclosed  an  excess  of  exports  of 
IT). 71 3.000,  while  the  imports  during  July  and  August  exceeded  exports  by 
1*2.71)8,000.  This  year  the  effect  upon  the  banking  position  has  been  increased 
by  the  disorganization  of  shipping  through  the  London  strike,  for  while 
delivery  of  goods  has  been  delayed,  drafts  have  come  forward  in  the  normal 
course  and  importers  have  had  to  draw  upon  their  balances  or  their  bankers  to 
meet  them. 

Municipal  loan  flotations,  widespread  building  activity,  and  other  enter- 
prises have  assisted  in  the  diversion  of  idle  funds  from  the  banks  to  remunera- 
tive occupation.  The  combined  effect  of  such  influences  has  been  an  increase 
of  £1,115,452  in  advances  and  a  decline  of  £1,744,120  in  deposits.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  latter  movement  is  that  the  free  deposits  are  lower  by 
£2,475,466,  while  fixed  deposits  have  again  increased  by  £731,347  to  over 
£18,000,000,  the  highest  figure  on  record.  Since  the  banks  allow  only  3i  to  4^ 
per  cent  on  deposits,  and  the  average  over  this  large  sum  is  probably  under  4 
per  cent,  the  steady  increase  in  the  fixed  deposits  seems  surprising.  It  might 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation  toward  more 
enterprising  investments,  yet  the  amount  stands  in  almost  exactly  the  pre-war 
proportion  to  the  free  deposits. 

NEW  ZEALAND  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDED  AUGTJS  31,  1923 

The  imports  into  New  Zealand  for  the  eight  months  ended  August  31,  1923, 
totalled  £28,222,288,  an  increase  of  approximately  £6,000,000  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  The  increase  is  general,  although  the  greatest, 
change  is  evident  in  such  items  as  motor  vehicles,  wearing  apparel,  boots  and 
shoes,  cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods,  and  oils. 

Exports,  totalling  £35,531,590,  are  greater  by  nearly  £3,000,000  than  last 
year.   Butter  and  cheese  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  improved  position. 

Despite  the  advance  recorded  in  imports,  which  is  due  no  doubt  to  greater 
business  confidence,  exports  show  a  surplus  of  £7,309,302  for  the  eight  months. 
Imports,  which  were  at  a  low  ebb  during  1921  and  the  greater  part  of  last  year, 
have  maintained  a  uniformly  high  level  for  the  past  twelve  months  or  more. 

In  the  case  of  exports,  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  trade  is  well  marked. 
For  August  alone,  exports  were  valued  at  £1,806,903,  and  imports  at  £3,574,276, 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter  being  £1,767,373. 

During  the  eight  months  imports  from  British  countries  totalled  £21,794,450, 
and  from  foreign  countries  £6,427,838;  the  figures  for  exports  being  £31,686,833 
and  £3,686,833  respectively. 
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IMPORT  SITUATION  IN  INDIA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Calcutta,  October  2,  1923. — No  marked  improvement  in  the  Indian  import 
situation  is  reflected  in  trade  returns  for  the  month  of  August  just  published,  nor 
at  the  time  of  writing  has  the  long  expected  buying  movement  materialized. 
Business  generally  is  very  quiet,  and  both  European  houses  and  bazaar  dealers 
are  loath  to  consider  new  commitments.  The  situation  has  been  somewhat 
aggravated  by  floods  in  the  west  which  have  kept  upcountry  buyers  away  from 
the  bazaars,  but  with  the  approach  of  the  Pujah  holiday  season  an  improvement 
can  be  expected  soon,  as  at  this  time  of  year  there  is  always  some  revival. 
Further,  in  many  staple  lines,  stocks  are  now  so  low  that  they  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  state  where  at  any  price  and  under  any  conditions  they  must  be 
replenished.  The  general  outlook  for  the  winter  months,  however,  is  not  very 
hopeful. 

THE  PIECE  GOODS  MARKET 

Import  trade  in  piece  goods,  which  may  almost  be  taken  as  a  barometer 
of  the  general  situation,  shows  improvement  in  Bombay.  The  Calcutta  market, 
however,  is  dull,  and  total  imports  of  grey  and  white  piece  goods  into  India 
during  August  showed  a  decrease  of  over  Rs.  2J  crores*  as  compared  with 
imports  in  the  same  month  of  last  year.  The  heavy  purchases  of  last  year  have 
left  surplus  stocks  on  hand  which,  however,  are  now  moving.  In  addition 
considerable  increase  is  noticed  in  actual  import  of  coloured  cotton  piece  goods. 
This  is  attributed  partly  to  a  decline  in  price,  but  more  to  a  change  of  fashion 
by  which  there  has  been  revived  the  taste  for  coloured  goods,  which  had  been 
substituted  temporarily  by  preference  for  white  cloth  under  the  influence  of  the 
Ghandi  movement. 

IMPORTS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST 

Total  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  month  of  August  amounted  in  value 
to  Rs.  16,96,25,969**  as  compared  with  a  value  of  Rs.  16,37,76,044  for  the 
month  of  July,  and  Rs.  21,20,33,314***  for  August,  1922.  As  compared  with 
August,  1922,  the  value  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  imported  in  August,  1923, 
showed  a  decrease  of  Rs.  15  lakhs.  This  was  due  mainly  to  decreases  in  salt 
provisions  and  liquors;  there  was  an  increase  in  purchases  of  sugar.  Many 
other  decreases  are  noted.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured 
show  a  decrease  of  Rs.  37  lakhs,  a  falling  off  most  apparent  in  imports  of  coal 
and  silk,  raw  and  waste.  A  decrease  of  nearly  Rs.  4  crores  in  imports  of  articles 
wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  was  due  chiefly  to  smaller  imports  of  cotton 
yarn,  grey  and  white  piece  goods,  iron  and  steel  and  machinery.  The  value 
of  living  animals  imported  fell  by  Rs.  2  lakhs.  Postal  articles  imported  in- 
creased by  Rs.  8  lakhs  to  a  value  of  Rs.  36  lakhs  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  August  of  last  year. 

RETURNS  FOR  LAST  FIVE  MONTHS 

As  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1922,  the  value  of  imports 
of  merchandise  during  the  five  months  ended  August,  1923,  decreased  by  Rs.  61 
lakhs  or  nearly  1  per  cent,  totalling  Rs.  92  crores.  During  the  same  period 
exports  including  re-exports  increased  by  nearly  Rs.  20  crores  or  17  per  cent, 
and  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  alone  show  an  increase  of  Rs.  19  crores. 
The  grand  total  of  imports,  exports  and  re-exports  shows  an  increase  of  9  per 
cent,  or  Rs.  19  crores,  and  represents  a  total  value  of  Rs.  232  crores. 

*  A  lakh  of  rupees  equals  approximately  to  $30,000. 

A  crore  of  rupees  equals  approximately  to  $3,000,000. 
**  Approximately  $50,880,000. 
***  Approximately  $63,600,000. 
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MARKET  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA  FOR   CEREALS  AND 

FEEDSTUFFS 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Former  report*  in  this  series  on  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  have  been 
published  as  follow*:  Agricultural  Machinery  (Nos.  1021  and  1022);  Motor 
Vehicles  (No.  1023);  Building  Materials  (No.  1024);  Chemicals  (No.  1025); 
Coal  (No.  1027);  and  Electrical  Equipment  (No.  1030).  Tons  equal  metric 
tons.] 

I 

Milan,  October  9,  1923.— In  the  world's  wheat  markets  Northern  Africa 
is  a  competitor  of  Canada,  and  at  the  same  time  its  inhabitants  go  internation- 
ally shopping  for  foreign  supplies.    When  this  Mediterranean  territory  was  a 
Roman  province,  the  natives  were  made  to  give  up  large  quantities  of  grain 
every  year  to  the  Imperial  city  until  Northern  Africa,  supplying  as  it  did  with 
Egypt  about  two-thirds  of  the  grain  consumed  at  Rome,  became  recognized 
as  the  most  important  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire.    The  soil  which  grew 
this  grain  of  ancient  history  has  not  yet  lost  its  fertility,  and  to-day  Tunisia, 
Algeria  and  Morocco  are  still  playing  a  not  inconspicuous  part  in  the  grain 
trade  of  the  nations.   France  especially  buys  from  the  Regency,  the  Colony  and 
the  Protectorate,  and  if  these  sources  were  cut  off  permanently,  France  would 
be  of  necessity  a  larger  buyer  of  grain  derived  from  elsewhere.    A  bad  crop  in 
Algeria  means  an  export  of  less  wheat,  barley  and  oats  to  France,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  French  importation  (for  example)  from  Canada  or  the  United 
States.    Hence  the  competition  which  Northern  Africa  causes  in  grain  supply 
and  demand.    Unfortunately,  however,  in  Northern  Africa  as  in  Canada,  good 
crops  are  not  grown  every  year.    In  fact  out  of  every  four  North  African 
harvests  there  is  generally  one  lean  year,  one  fat  year,  and  two  medium  years. 
During  the  war  Algerian  cereal  crops  in  particular  were  all  very  large,  culminat- 
ing in  the  record  crop  of  1918,  and  this  country  was  thus  in  a  position  to  care 
for  an  appreciable  part  of  French  grain  purchases  in  that  and  the  preceding 
years.    Algeria  and  the  two  adjoining  sister  states  are  then  normally  exporters 
of  grain,  including  not  only  wheat  but  also  barley  and  oats,  and  this  grain 
goes  on  the  European  markets  earlier  than  the  transatlantic  grain  owing  to 
earlier  maturity,  and  arrives  when  many  of  the  European  winter  purchases  have 
been  exhausted.    It  happens  therefore  that  oftentimes  the  North  African  crops 
after  exportation,  which  responds  to  this  pressing  summer  demand  from  Europe, 
ore  not  sufficiently  large  to  tide  over  the  home  consumers  till  the  next  crop 
comes  in.    Hence  North  Africa  in  such  a  contingency  has  to  buy  wheat  and 
barley  from  overseas  countries.    It  is  in  this  late  winter  and  early  spring 
market  therefore  that  imports  of  foreign  grain  generally  mount  up  the  highest. 

There  is  another  consideration,  however,  which  makes  for  foreign  wheat 
buying.  Hard  wheat  has  been  called  the  wheat  par  excellence  of  Northern 
Africa.  It  is  more  adaptable  to  the  climate,  and  the  natives,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  use  mostly  hard  wheat.  But  the  European  settlers  on  the  whole  want 
bread  made  out  of  soft  wheat  flour,  and  as  the  soft  wheat  produced  does  not 
usually  measure  up  to  the  year's  requirements,  North  Africa  must  either  import, 
the  soft  wheat  or  else  resort  to  the  buying  of  the  necessary  flour.  There  are 
over  a  million  European  mouths  to  feed  in  the  three  countries,  and  allowing  for  a 
certain  amount  of  soft  wheat  flour  milled  in  the  country  from  soft  wheat 
locally  raised,  North  Africa  supplies  must  be  supplemented  from  abroad,  and 
hence  Canadian  and  other  exporters  have  an  opportunity  of  either  scoring  on 
the  point  of  soft  wheat  sales  or  on  the  other  point  of  flour  shipments.  Barley 
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as  a  rule  is  an  exported  and  not  an  imported  cereal  throughout  North  Africa, 
although  a  fair  amount  of  barley  in  some  years  is  bought  abroad.  Foreign 
maize  is  also  a  good  seller  at  times  in  Northern  Africa,  and  is  called  for  by 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  element.  Rye  is  grown  on  a  very  small  scale,  and 
because  demand  is  practically  nil  it  is  naturally  not  imported.  Because  then 
Northern  Africa  has  specific  grain  needs,  which  must  be  met  abroad,  Canada 
has  a  market  especially  for  her  wheat  and  flour  in  these  countries,  qualitative 
rather  than  quantitative  though  this  demand  is.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Northern  Africa  is  an  established  source  of  supply 
for  a  part  of  Europe's  requirements  in  wheat,  barley  and  oats  and  that  its 
contribution  is  most  likely  to  increase. 

IMPROVEMENT   IN   CEREAL  GROWING 

•Present  indications  would  lead  to  the  foregoing  conclusion.  Apart  from 
mining  in  Tunisia,  agriculture  is  the  pivot  of  North  Africa's  economic  life, 
and  cereal  growing  constitutes  the  backbone  of  agriculture  in  these  countries 
even  though  the  vine  in  Algeria  and  the  olive  in  Tunisia  may  contribute  more 
in  actual  money  to  the  export  trade.  At  one  time,  however,  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  it  seemed  that  the  growing  of  grain  in  Northern  Africa  would 
be  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  native  farmers,  where  the  yield  is  always 
considerably  under  that  of  European  colonists.  On  account  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  rains  and  the  consequent  failure  of  crops  every  three  or  four  years, 
these  latter  became  discouraged  and  were  abandoing  the  narrow  for  the  pruning- 
hook  and  the  threshing  instruments  for  the  early  vegetable  market  carts. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  European  farmer  has 
undergone  considerable  change,  thanks  to  better  methods  of  agriculture  being 
introduced.  Scientific  soil  cultivation  has  been  promoted  by  such  means  as  the 
use  of  bare  fallow,  the  preparing  of  the  ground  so  as  to  facilitate  water  infiltra- 
tion and  to  guard  against  water  evaporation,  and  especially  by  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  dry  farming  into  Northern  Africa,  which  method  was  known  and 
employed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  pre-Christian  era  and  by  the  Moors 
in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  about  the  year  1900  that  the  Spanish  colonists 
at  Sidi-Bel  Abbes  (Algeria)  brought  back  to  Northern  Africa  the  science  which 
it  is  claimed  had  in  reality  originated  there.  Soon  it  became  evident  that  by 
irrigation,  cereals  could  be  grown  with  considerable  profit  even  by  the  European 
colonists,  while  simultaneously  it  was  ascertained  that  sowing  could  be  carried 
on  right  up  to  the  steppes  on  ground  hitherto  considered  unfertile.  The 
turn  in  the  tide  therefore  came  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  since  then  agricultural  progress  is  being  made  year  by  year.  The  land 
devoted  to  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  early  vegetables  and  other  crops  is  extending, 
but  this  extension  has  not,  as  was  at  one  time  feared,  crowded  out  the  growing 
of  grain.  Cereal  cultivation  instead  of  being  sacrificed  has  been  intensified. 
Agricultural  schools  and  colleges  together  with  exhibitions  and  the  practical 
experience  of  the  farming  element  are  educating  the  colonists  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  natives  in  the  best  methods  of  modern  cereal  farming.  Moreover,  the 
use  of  machinery,  the  need  for  fertilizing,  the  importance  of  seed  selection,  and 
the  value  of  bringing  new  land  under  cultivation,  are  all  being  constantly 
demonstrated,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  available  evidence  that  grain  growing 
will  increase  rather  than  decline  during  the  next  decade.  It  is  proposed  in  the 
following  short  paragraphs  to  examine  the  actual  grain  position  in  each  of  the 
three  countries. 

THE  TUNISIAN   WHEAT  CROP 

The  wheat  crop  of  Tunisia  this  present  year  (1923)  has  reached  in  common 
with  that  of  Algeria  and  Morocco  a  very  high  figure  for  this  country,  and  is  now 
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given  at  256,000  tons  or  256  per  cent  of  the  1922  crop  and  112  per  cent  of  the 
average  crops  over  the  quinquenniad  1917-21.  This  large  harvest  will  be  a  con- 
siderable  fillip  to  economic  development,  for  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Regency  is  dependent  upon  the  state  of  crops,  although  Tunisia's  olive  yield 
and  the  output  of  its  mines  arc  also  telling  factors  in  shaping  the  economic 
policy  of  the  country,  In  order  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  buying  and  selling 
rapacity  of  Tunisia,  in  so  tar  as  wheat  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
years  1919  to  1921  as  illustrative,  as  complete  statistics  are  available  only  up 
to  this  period.  On  this  basis  Tunisia  annually  produced  on  the  average  207,133 
tons  of  wheat,  imported  17,724  tons  per  year,  and  exported  annually  50,321  tons 
during  this  period.  In  other  words,  production  plus  imports  and  minus  exports 
amounted  to  approximately  175,000  tons  per  year,  which  would  represent  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  country.  If  then  this  last  figure  indicates  what  Tunisia 
consumes  in  wheat  per  annum,  it  would  appear  superficially  that  imports  were 
not  necessary,  as  the  average  crop  was  well  over  the  average  consumption  by 
at  Least  30.000  tons.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  leaves  out  of  consideration 
that,  despite  the  average  for  1919  to  1921,  Tunisia  may  strike  a  year  like  1922 
when  the  wheat  crop  was  only  100,000  tons  or  75,000  tons  below  the  average 
consumption  with  no  allowance  made  for  exports,  and  owing  to  the  additional 
fact  that  the  hard  Tunisian  wheat  (specific  weight  79-83  kilos  per  hectolitre) 
is  sought  after  in  the  French  and  European  markets,  and  is  available  earlier 
than  other  hard  wheats,  for  the  manufacture  of  food  pastes.  It  is  accordingly 
found  convenient  to  sell  wheat  even  though  the  country  must  afterwards  buy. 
Not  only  that,  but  as  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  crop  is  made  up  of  soft  wheat, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  purchase  this  variety  for  the  European  population, 
although  the  production  of  Tunisian  soft  wheat  (specific  weight  78-82  kilos 
per  hectolitre)  is  on  the  increase. 

The  reason  for  this  is  a  dietetic  one.  The  native  population  could,  if  no 
exports  were  made,  be  probably  fed  entirely  from  home,  for  their  basic  food 
is  either  couscous,  a  hard  wheat  loaf,  or  barley  cakes.  Couscous  is  a  dish 
peculiar  to  the  natives  throughout  North  Africa,  and  consists  of  a  plate  of  semola 
or  the  grains  of  the  hard  wheat  cooked  with  various  condiments  and  vegetables 
or  meat  ingredients,  depending  upon  the  purse  of  the  native.  In  its  commonest 
form  it  is  simply  the  hard  wheat  grains,  boiled  in  salted  water,  or  boiled  in 
milk.  But  neither  this  dish,  excellently  though  it  may  be  prepared,  nor  the 
hard  wheat  loaf,  nor  the  barley  cake,  is  individually  or  collectively  the  staff  of 
life  to  the  European.  The  Italian,  French  or  Maltese  colonist  and  the  Europeans 
in  general  demand  a  vesiculated  bread,  and  for  this  the  soft  wheat  must  be  used, 
and  as  a  sufficient  quantity  is  not  grown  locally,  the  grain  merchants  must  place 
orders  abroad.  The  wheat  imported  is  generally  of  the  Grade  2  and  the  No.  1 
and  No.  3  grades  are  not  so  commonly  asked  for,  although  also  purchased.  As 
to  the  sources  of  Tunisian  supply,  the  1921  trade  returns  indicate  that  the  United 
States  held  practically  all  the  trade  and  Canadian  wheat  made  no  showing  at  all. 
If  it  is  estimated  that  Tunisia  needs  to  import  at  the  present  minimum  at  least 
nearly  20,000  tons  a  year,  and  at  a  maximum  in  a  bad  crop  year  more  than 
triple  that  amount,  it  would  seem  worth  while  for  Canadian  exporters  to  include 
this  corner  of  Northern  Africa  among  their  customers. 

WHEAT  IN  ALGERIA 

The  wheat  crop  this  year  in  Algeria  is  like  that  of  Tunisia,  also  a  record 
one  and  has  reached  about  1,045,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the  annual  pre-war 
average  of  957,000  tons  and  as  compared  with  the  annual  average  during  1919-21 
of  some  500,000  tons.    Thus  in  1923  the  crop  has  been  slightly  more  than  double 
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that  of  the  immediately  preceding  average.  If  the  average  imports  of  73,000 
tons  for  1919-21  are  added  to  the  average  production  for  that  period,  the  two 
total  some  573,000  tons,  and  if  from  this  total  is  subtracted  the  average  exports 
or  126,000  tons  for  the  same  period,  the  Algerian  wheat  consumption  is  447,000 
tons  for  the  most  recent  average  years.  Now  in  some  years,  as  over  the  quin- 
quenniad  1914-18,  the  consumption  of  wheat  was  appreciably  more,  but  the 
imports  of  flour  in  those  years  were  considerably  less.  Hence  the  consumption 
of  wheat  in  Algeria  may  be  placed  at  least  at  about  450,000  tons,  and  as  the 
average  exports  take  about  125,000  tons  of  the  500,000  tons  produced,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  import  about  75,000  tons  of  wheat  a  year  at  a  minimum.  Now  this  total 
of  75,000  tons  is  about  50,000  tons  below  the  actual  imports  of  the  year  1921 , 
when  Algeria  purchased  124,000  tons  of  wheat  abroad,  and  so  we  may  go  further 
and  estimate  the  Algerian  annual  requirements  at  from  75,000  to  125,000  tons. 
This  last-mentioned  figure  may  be  therefore  taken  as  the  maximum,  and  during 
1921,  when  these  125,000  tons  were  purchased,  there  were  three  principal  sources 
of  supply,  viz:  the  United  States  (61  per  cent),  Canada  (18  per  cent),  and  the 
Argentine  (17  per  cent).  This  showing  of  Canada  is  encouraging,  but  there  still 
remains  a  considerable  margin  between  American  and  Canadian  exports.  The 
writer  found  Algerian  importers  enthusiastic  about  our  wheat  and  desirous  for 
a  direct  service  from  Canada  to  the  North  African  ports,  which  line,  they  claimed, 
would  stimulate  much  more  buying  in  Canada. 

As  the  quality  of  the  native  production  is  about  75  per  cent  hard  wheat  the 
same  reasons,  as  described  in  connection  with  the  Tunisian  wheat  situation, 
obtain  for  the  importation  of  soft  wheat  into  Algeria.  Here  moreover,  as  also 
was  the  case  in  Tunisia,  the  imported  wheat  is  rarely  of  No.  1  grade,  except  in 
the  case  of  hard  winter  and  Manitoba,  and  even  in  these  qualities  as  in  Red 
winter  and  as  in  Durum  wheat,  when  imported,  No.  2's  are  more  common. 

In  contrast  with  these  imports,  Algeria  exports  mostly  hard  wheat,  which 
goes  largely  to  Marseilles  to  be  distributed  to  the  French  "  pasta  "  industries. 
Algerian  hard  wheats  weigh  on  the  average  80  kilos  per  hectolitre  and  give 
in  milling  about  64  per  cent  of  semola,  22  to  24  per  cent  of  flour,  and  12  to  14 
per  cent  of  bran.  The  Algerian  soft  wheats  known  as  the  Tuzelles  or  the 
Colonial  soft  wheats,  which  are  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  the  colonists, 
have  an  average  weight  of  78-80  kilos  per  hectolitre.  These  varieties  are  rich 
in  gluten,  contain  little  cellulose,  give  a  good  return  of  flour,  and  are  used  largely 
by  the  colonial  milling  industry. 

WHEAT  IN  MOROCCO 

Since  the  European  occupation  of  Morocco  the  wheat  production  in  the 
French  zone  has  averaged  annually  about  500,000  tons,  although  the  harvest 
during  the  present  year  (1923)  touched  over  640,000  tons.  The  average  wheat 
exports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  about  16,000  tons,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
hard  wheat,  whose  yield  is  about  twenty-five  times  the  amount  of  the  soft 
wheat  harvested.  To  supplement  the  normal  yield  in  this  country  flour  is  the 
chief  contributor,  although  some  imported  wheat  is  brought  in  and  averaged 
about  450  tons  throughout  the  war  years.  In  1920,  however — the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available — the  wheat  imports  into  French  Morocco 
totalled  about  1,000  tons.  As  the  total  wheat  importation  into  the  whole  of 
Morocco  for  1920  is  placed  at  nearly  2,800  tons,  and  as  the  imports  of  the 
Spanish  zone  were  negligible,  it  is  evident  therefore  that  the  International  Zone 
of  Tangiers  took  practically  all  the  other  1,800  tons.  Spanish  Morocco  has 
yet  very  few  claims  on  foreign  exporters  of  wheat,  as  the  hard  grain  grown  by 
the  natives  together  with  imported  flour  takes  care  of  the  home  consumption. 
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Tangiers  must  buy  both  wheat  and  flour  abroad  as  Tangiers,  within  its  small 
international  limits,  lias  very  httle  space  to  devote  to  wheat  growing,  and  the 
maximum  imports  of  this  done  may  now  be  estimated  at  some  2,000  tons  per  year. 
Double  though  this  amount  is  over  the  quantity  imported  recently  per  year  by. 
French  Morocco,  there  are  indications  that  the  French  Zone  will  draw  inereas- 
ingly  on  foreign  sources  of  wheat  supply.  The  writer  visited  at  Casablanca  the 
well-equipped  flour  mills  of  a  French  company  which  have  only  recently  been 
built  with  a  daily  capacity  of  120  tons  and  which  are  the  largest  mills  in 
Morocco,  and  saw  there  Canadian  wheat  being  ground.  In  interviews  with  the 
directorate  it  was  stated  that  the  company  was  prepared  to  place  regular 
yearly  or  half-yearly  orders  abroad,  and  would  be  pleased  to  consider  Cana- 
dian offers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  daily  capacity  (364  tons  of  the  eighteen 
hour  null-  m  French  Morocco)  is  seldom  reached  as  the  local  supply  of  wheat 
is  not  sufficient  for  feeding  the  mills  and  as  yet  wheat  imports  have  not  covered 
the  deficiency.  In  the  past  Morocco  has  been  a  buyer  of  flour  rather  than 
wheat,  but  the  tendency  at  present  is  to  decrease  the  purchases  of  the  former 
and  to  increase  the  imports  of  the  latter.  The  new  flour  milling  installation 
can  provide  for  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  bread  needs  of  the  three  zones, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Moulins  du  Moghreb  of  Casablanca, 
the  company  just  referred  to,  are  to  operate  also  at  Saffi,  further  south  on  the 
Atlantic'  seaboard,  and  at  Fez,  in  the  heart  of  Morocco.  At  a  minimum  estimate 
therefore  French  Morocco  will  probably  be  in  the  buying  market  for  some  2,000 
tons  of  (mostly)  soft  wheat  a  year,  and  the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  from 
observations  made  that  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  will  soon  be  the  annual 
minimum  requirements  of  the  three  zones,  and  that  this  figure  will  be  gradually 
increased  especially  as  more  colonists  settle  in  the  country.  The  second  and 
third  grade  wheats,  but  especially  the  second,  are  the  qualities  mostly  in 
demand. 

In  conclusion  then  the  imported  wheat  requirements  of  Northern  Africa 
may  be  summed  up  as  follow:  Tunisia,  20,000  tons  minimum,  60,000  tons 
maximum;  Algeria,  75,000  tons  minimum,  100,000  tons  maximum;  and 
Morocco,  about  5,000  tons  present  minimum.  There  is  therefore  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  wheat  imports  of  these  three  countries  as  at  least  100,000  tons 
per  average  year,  although  the  imports  of  the  latest  year  for  which  detailed 
statistics  are  available  totalled  over  150,000  tons.  The  minimum  requirements 
therefore  of  North  Africa  at  present  are  well  over  3,500,000  bushels  of  wheat 
per  year. 

Wheat  in  North  Africa  was  selling  in  September,  1923,  at  780-800  French 
francs  per  ton  (soft),  and  at  680-750  French  francs  per  ton  (hard). 


INSURANCE  OF  PARCEL  POST  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Parcel  Post  addressed  to  Great  Britain  may,  on  and  from  the  15th 
November,  1923,  be  accepted  for  insurance  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  apply  to  parcels  posted  for  delivery  within  Canada,  with  the  exception  that 
the  3  cent  and  6  cent  fees  do  not  apply  for  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  scale  of 
insurance  fees  for  Great  Britain  will  be  as  follows:  12  cents  for  insurance  not 
exceeding  $50;  30  cents  for  insurance  exceeding  $50  and  not  exceeding  $100. 
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RUBBER  GOODS  IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  Automotive^ 
(No.  1028);  Paper  Trade  (No.  1029);  Leather  and  Leather  Goods  (No. 
1030);  and  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Sundries  in  the  last  number  (1031). 
Prices  quoted  are  those  prevailing  in  July,  1923.  For  the  purpose  of  conversion, 
roughly  speaking,  2?  guilders  equal  $1  Canadian.] 

The  importation  of  rubber  goods  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  during 
the  last  three  years  shows  the  same  market  fluctuations  that  other  commodities 
reveal — a  large  expansion  in  certain  lines  in  1920,  with  a  subsequent  rapid  con- 
traction. The  bulk  of  the  importations  consist  of  tires  for  automobiles;  but 
owing  to  the  widespread  use  of  push  bicycles  among  the  Dutch  and  Javanese*, 
quite  a  nice  trade  is  also  done  in  bicycle  tires.  A  marked  feature  of  the  market 
is  the  keen  competition  between  rival  tire  makes  for  supremacy.  Price-cutting, 
initiated  apparently  by  a  well-known  French  firm,  has  not  succeeded  in  eliminat- 
ing equally  strong  competition. 

Buyers  in  the  East  are  always  extremely  conservative  towards  new  makes 
of  tires.  Again,  a  new  make  of  tire  would  have  to  face  extremely  severe  com- 
petition. Lastly,  expert  representation  is  practically  essential  to  introduce  lines 
of  new  rubber  goods.  In  the  rubber  shoe  trade  a  well-known  Scottish  factory 
with  a  world-wide  reputation  seems  to  be  well  looked  on. 

The  future,  in  view  of  the  numerous  rubber  plantations  in  Sumatra,  will 
probably  bring  about  the  development  of  a  definite  rubber  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  Java.  Singapore  has  already  one  Dutch  factory  as  well  as  an  extensive 
Chinese  plant.  The  goods  from  these  factories,  which  are  beginning  to  find 
their  way  into  Java,  will  naturally  stir  up  rival  developments.  In  the  shoe 
trade  this  will  ultimately,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  mean  the  elimination  of 
European  and  American  importation;  but  not  of  course  for  some  years.  Already 
one  Singapore  factory,  which  has  only  attempted  to  make  crude  rubber  shoes 
for  the  Chinese  trade,  can  place  them  on  the  market  at  a  price  which  almost 
defies  foreign  competition.  But  is  a  long  way  before  fine  rubber  shoes  can 
be  produced  by  the  Chinese  workmen  who  are  making  the  present  crude  rubber 
footwear. 

pneumatic  tires  for  motor  cars 
The  import  of  tires  for  automobiles  amounted  in  1,000  pieces  to: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and  Madura   248  222  248 

Outer  Districts   27  24  17 

The  normal  demand  for  Java  will  probably  be  in  view  of  increasing  auto- 
mobile importation  over  quarter  million  tires  per  annum  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  pneumatic  tire  trade  there  is  fierce  competition  between  (a)  one 
American  make  with  a  Canadian  branch,  (b)  one  French  make,  and  (c)  a 
Japanese  branch  of  an  English  company.  First  one  leads,  then  the  other. 
Through  intensive  advertising,  however,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  American 
make  with  its  Canadian  branch  is  making  good  headway.  In  the  distance  an 
old  and  well-established  German  make  has  begun  to  reappear  and  doubtless, 
if  European  conditions  permit,  this  make  will  soon  join  in  the  battle  and  make 
itself  felt  by  the  others.    Tires  from  England  are  negligible  in  quantity.  The 


*  The  word  "Javanese"  used  here  includes  the  various  native  populations,  such  as  the  Sudanese,  the 
Madurese  and  the  Javanese  proper. 
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following  table  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  returns  gives  an  idea  of  the 
Bources  of  supply  for  those  tires  coming  into  Java  itself: — 


1920  1921  1922 

Tires  Tires  Tires 

Holland   6.999  8,801  2,556 

Great  Britain   10,649  5,383  3,902 

Germany   5,987  11,597  23,123 

1  mm   30,953  69,524  58,606 

Belgium   450  2,172  8 

Italy   13,687  5,687  4,203 

Canada   1,992  1,325 

United  States   86,584  32,810  65,773 

British  India     550  282 

Singapore   10,195  10,934  4,649 

Japan   78,114  67,400  84,479 

Philippines   1,010  778  370 

Australia   1,018  4,087  55 

Other   25  71  118 


247,663  221,1*9  248,121 

A  persual  of  the  above  table  would  seem  to  suggest  that  Canada  has  fallen 
out  of  the  market,  but  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  disappearance  of 
Canada  in  the  statistics  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tires  made  in  Canada 
arc  shipped  to  Java,  owing  to  lack  of  direct  shipping  lines  between  Canada  and 
the  island,  via  the  United  States.  Hence  they  possibly  go  out  through  the  main 
American  factory's  export  organization.  Actually  the  value  in  dollars  of  pneu- 
matic tires  exported  from  Canada  to  Java  for  the  Canadian  fiscal  years  1922 
and  1923  were  $113,354  and  $172,893  respectively,  showing  a  marked  increase. 
The  writer  was  driven  by  a  Dutch  journalist  who  had  visited  Canada,  in  a  car 
made  in  Canada  with  Canadian-made  tires,  around  Batavia.  (The  figures 
above  quoted  include  tire  casings  and  inner  tubes.) 

Straight  sides  are  preferred  to  beaded  edge.  The  Javanese  sais  (chauf- 
feurs) do  not  inflate  tires  properly.  Rust  will  set  in  on  the  metal  wheel  rims, 
sharpening  the  edges  that  will  often  cut  into  tires,  through  this  defective  infla- 
tion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  beaded  edges  were  formerly  not  so  thick  and 
strong  at  the  bead  as  nowadays,  the  general  view  of  the  purchasing  public 
seems  to  be  that  a  straight  side  under  these  conditions  is  preferable. 

Red  inner  tubes  are  in  favour  over  grey  ones.  All  inners  must  be  strong 
enough  to  support  the  heat  generated  during  long  drives  in  the  tropic.  It  is 
said  by  some  consumers  of  the  grey  inners  that  they  stick  to  the  casings.  One 
motor  salesman  of  a  large  corporation,  however,  states  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  opinion  to  choose  between  a  grey  and  a  red.  Propositions  have  been  put 
forward  to  manufacture  inner  tubes  locally. 

In  certain  areas  like  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  trucks  must  have 
pneumatics,  as  in  order  to  save  the  road  one-ton  trucks  are  alone  permitted. 
In  the  Preanger  Regencies  the  sizes  of  lorries  are  also  limited,  it  is  said,  to 
under  2\  tons.  Road  destruction  by  heavy  lorry  traffic,  as  the  roads  are  often 
lightly  constructed,  is  a  factor  which  probably  fosters  the  use  of  pneumatic 
tires  instead  of  solid  tires. 

Apparently  "  giant "  cord  tires  for  trucks  are  being  introduced,  and  accord- 
ing to  one  automobile  salesman  in  Sourabaya,  should  succeed. 

SOLID  BAND  TIRES 

In  Batavia  and  Sourabaya  trucks  carrying  heavy  loads  use  solid  band  tires. 
In  the  country  districts  of  East  Java  and  elsewhere  they  are  to  be  found.  Solid 
tires  for  trucks,  according  to  the  returns  for  Canadian  fiscal  year  1922,  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  $10,534  and  for  fiscal  year  1923  to  the  value  of  $14,607 
In  some  of  the  Outer  Possessions,  where  roads  are  bad  or  practically  non- 
existent except  as  tracks,  such  tires  are  necessary. 
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SOLID  TIRES  FOR  HORSE  VEHICLES 

In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  there  must  be  a  large  number  (possibly 
20,000)  of  small  passenger  buggies  pulled  by  Sumbawa  and  other  ponies.  In 
Java  there  are  no  rickshaws,  but  there  are  Sados,  Ebros  and  Deelemans,  on  the 
majority  of  which  solid  rubber  tires  are  used.  (The  word  Sado  is  really  a  con- 
traction for  "  dos  a  dos,"  as  the  passengers  sit  back  to  the  driver.  The  word 
Deeleman  is  from  the  name  of  their  original  builder,  while  "  Ebro  "  is  a  two- 
pony  vehicle.)  These  tires  need  a  yearly  replacement,  and  they  are  sold  c.i.f. 
Java  port  in  rolls  of  105  feet  long.  The  Japanese  branch  of  Dunlop  Company, 
Limited,  and  an  American  factory,  are  said  to  do  a  good  deal  of  this  trade. 

BICYCLE  TIRES 

The  import  of  bicycle  tires  is  large  owing  to  the  general  use  of  push 
"  bikes."  Messrs.  Dunlop  with  their  Japanese-made  tires  are  supplying  the 
bulk.  With  an  import  of  62,000  tires  last  year,  Germany  now  occupies  the 
second  place  in  the  list  of  importers.  French  importations  are  falling  off.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  rubber  line,  prices  are  cut  to  the  bone. 

The  total  import  figures  for  the  last  three  years  are  given  roughly  as 
follows: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and  Madura   635,000  339.000  395,000 

Outer  Districts   110,000  64,000  72,000 

As  natives  make  up  the  majority  of  the  cyclists,  only  the  cheapest  tires 
find  a  sale.  Selling  prices  for  covers  were  about  60  cents  (Canadian),  and 
tubes  20  cents  (Canadian)  in  June  1923.  In  this  line,  as  in  those  other  Euro- 
pean lines  they  purchase  readily,  the  Javanese  think  more  of  a  low  price  than 
of  a  good  quality. 

MARKETING  TIRES 

Any  new  automobile  or  bicycle  tire  that  tried  to  invade  this  market  would 
find  it  hard.  In  its  initial  stages  no  profit  could  be  hoped  for,  and  there  would 
be  the  heavy  expense  of  building  up  a  selling  organization  similar  to  that 
employed  by  those  who  now  hold  the  market.  Dealers  will  not  handle  stocks 
on  their  own  charge.  These  are  given  out  to  agents  on  a  consignment  basis, 
monthly  sales  returns  being  rendered  with  remittances  to  the  factory's  local 
representative  for  the  business  transacted.  Business  is  highly  competitive  and 
very  complex  owing  to  the  numerous  nationalities  with  which  a  firm  is  dealing. 
It  would  also  probably  be  difficult  to  induce  an  importer  to  take  up  a  new 
mark. 

RUBBER  BELTING 

During  the  writer's  visit  to  Java,  the  question  of  the  introduction  of 
rubber  belting  into  Javanese  sugar  factories  was  taken  up.  The  success  of 
this  Canadian-made  rubber  belting  in  Cuban  sugar  factories  was  pointed  out 
by  a  Canadian  who  had  already  sold  in  that  area.  As  there  are  187  sugar 
factories  in  Java,  this  offers  probably  the  best  field  for  the  introduction  in 
this  area  of  rubber  belting. 

Rubber  belting  is  not  at  present  used  in  the  sugar  mills  to  any  extent.  At 
one  time,  for  sugar  and  rubber  factories  and  tea  estates  the  demand  was 
principally  for  cotton  belting.  This  has  now,  it  is  understood,  shifted  to  a 
request,  as  a  rule,  for  camel's  hair.  As  in  sugar  factories  the  belting  often 
comes  in  contact  with  water  and  is  always  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  the  advan- 
tages in  the  use  of  rubber  and  in  its  saving  in  the  necessary  continual  replace- 
ment of  cotton  or  camel's  hair  under  such  conditions  are  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration.   Sugar  estates  generally  renew  their  supplies  about  the  month  of- 
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January.  The  sizes  of  belting  in  general  use  are  chiefly  between  3  feet  and 
5  Feet.  Larger  sizes  are  in  demand  to  a  smaller  degree.  It  must,  however,  be 
noted  that  even  rubber  belting  is  affected  by  the  climate. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Keen  competition  with  low  prices  has  to  be  faced  in  marketing  rubber  foot- 
wear. A  Her  going  over  the  main  aspects  of  the  case  with  one  Canadian  manu- 
facturer  who  was  in  Java  at  the  same  time  as  the  writer,  it  would  not  seem 
that  Canada  has  much  of  a  fighting  chance  in  this  line.  Not  only  is  these 
competition  from  Europe  to  be  faced,  but  there  are  also  local  industries  in 
Singapore,  one  of  which  happens  to  be  a  Dutch  house.  As  time  gose  on, 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  soled  shoes  and  sandals  for  the  special  oriental  trade 
may  gradually  become  adequate  for  this  area.  The  manufacture  of  even 
European  footwear  is  a  trade  in  which  the  Chinese  have  shown  singular 
adaptability. 

The  rubber  footwear  worn  has  a  canvas,  not  a  buckskin  upper.  Soles 
as  made  in  this  area  are  vulcanized.  Thin  flexible  soles  are  coming  in  from 
Europe  for  the  small  European  trade,  but  that  trade  in  itself  is  not  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  c.i.f.  price  for  grey  canvas  shoes  with  vulcanized  rubber 
soles  in  July,  1923,  was  30  cents  (Canadian)  a  pair.  All  shoes  must  have  laces 
in  them,  otherwise  the  Oriental  retailer  will  not  handle. 

RUBBER  GARMENTS 

Light  rubber-coated  raincoats  for  children  as  well  as  grown-ups  are  in  use 
during  the  rainy  season.  There  is  practically  no  demand  for  rubber-coated 
suits  for  motor  cyclists  as  the  motor  cycle  is  not  widely  in  use,  and  for  aviators 
they  are  not  necessary. 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

Shock  absorbers,  washers,  etc.,  are  in  use,  and  many  forms  are  coming  in 
from  Singapore,  as  are  rubber  coagulating  pans.  A  small  amount  of  hose 
piping  is  in  use  for  factories,  but  no  garden  watering  hose  is  sold. 

MEDICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

There  is  a  small  importation  of  medical  rubber  goods  from  England  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  As  all  the  professional  men  and  druggists  are  European- 
trained,  it  is  natural  that  they  favour  those  makes  they  know  of  in  rubber  gloves, 
tubing,  sheets,  anaesthetic  apparatus,  and  ebonite  fittings.  To  enter  the  market, 
surgical  rubber  gloves  might  be  first  taken  up.  It  is  essential  to  send  a  c.i.f. 
price  and  sample.  No.  8  medium  would  be  a  good  size.  Price  is  the  determining 
factor. 

WAIST  BELTS 

For  a  long  time  one  American  factory  has  done  a  good  business  in  waist 
belts  of  rubber  with  a  white  or  black  finish.  Quite  recently  the  trade  in  these  has 
aroused  Chinese  competition  in  Singapore,  which  should  prove  of  interest  to  rubber 
factories  in  Canada  as  it  shows  how  these  firms  watch  the  market.  A  rubber 
belt  with  side  pockets  and  kris  (Malay  knife)  support  might,  if  it  were  made 
at  a  competitive  price,  find  some  sale  as  against  the  leather  belt.  For  the 
European  trade,  the  metal  buckle  on  the  rubber  belt  might  be  improved. 
Heavy  sweating  has  a  tendency  to  leave  a  rust  stain  on  duck  pants. 

RUBBER   MATS,  ETC. 

These,  as  a  rule,  are  not  in  use.  A  wooden  grating  is  used  beside  the  bath 
basin,  while  door  mats  can  be  made,  if  required,  cheaper  from  fibre  matting. 
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Plugs,  for  sinks,  bottle  rings  and  stoppers  are  in  use  to  a  certain  degree  among 
the  limited  European  population.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  lines  are  worth 
consideration. 

CONCLUSION 

The  big  market  is  for  tires  for  automobiles  and  bicycles.  The  footwear 
trade  is  so  keenly  competitive  through  local  manufacture  and  prices  are  so  low 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Canada  can  compete.  Further,  lack  of  direct 
shipping  and  distance  are  against  her.  Rubber  goods  can  perish  in  this  climate, 
and  frequent  renewals  of  stocks  at  stated  intervals  are  necessary  in  some 
lines.  Belting,  if  the  sugar  factories  can  be  interested,  is  perhaps  the  most 
hopeful. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET  OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  October  1,  1923. — In  anticipation  of  a  large  demand  for  steel 
bars,  structural  steel  and  similar  steel  products  by  Japan,  the  present  market 
conditions  in  all  Far  Eastern  ports  is  firm.  Large  purchases  of  steel  on  Japanese 
account  are  looked  for,  as  it  is  announced  that  the  rebuilding  of  Tokio  and 
Yokohama  will  be  undertaken  at  once,  the  Japanese  Government  guaranteeing 
the  payment  of  the  necessary  material. 

DEPLETED  STOCKS  IN  SHANGHAI 

On  account  of  the  general  business  depression  in  China  during  the  whole 
year  and  absence  of  all  public  works  construction  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  stocks  of  steel  have  become  depleted  in  this  market.  Political 
conditions  in  China,  however,  appear  to  be  on  the  mend  and  are  not  causing 
the  same  anxiety  as  was  felt  a  few  months  ago.  There  have  been  excellent 
crops  this  year,  and  there  is  apparently  an  abundance  of  money  in  the  country. 
Manchuria  also  reports  an  excellent  harvest,  which  means  an  increased  demand 
for  foreign  goods.  A  certain  demand  must  also  come  to  Shanghai  from  Vladi- 
vostok, which  is  now  in  uninterrupted  business  and  passenger  communication 
with  this  port  by  different  lines  of  steamers. 

JAPAN   OUT  OF  THE  MARKET 

Japan,  which  has  always  been  an  important  factor  in  supplying  these 
markets  with  manufactured  steel  products,  is  now  greatly  in  need  of  such 
products  herself,  and  is  thus  temporarily  shut  out  of  the  market;  therefore 
any  demand  which  exists  in  China  must  be  supplied  by  Europe  and  America. 

IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  INTO  CHINA  PORTS  IN  1922 

The  classes  of  iron  and  steel  here  referred  to  do  not  include  hardware,  but 
consist  of  the  following.  These  are  given  with  the  values  of  imports  for  each 
class  into  China  ports  in  1922. 


H.K.  Taels 

H.K.  Taels 

Mild  steel  bars  

..  ..  3,790.252 

316.802 

Angles,  channels  and  tees. . 

,    .  .  472,682 

231,723 

Plate  cuttings  

1,481,660 

Pipes  and  tubes   

1,731,385 

..   .,  2,334,481 

Rails  

..   ..  3,178.573 

Anchors,     anvils,  castings 

and 

275,460 

forgings  

480,877 

Wire  

292,118 

Bamboo  and  high  speed  steel 

..  ..  529,336 

1.464,479 

Cobbles  and  wire  shorts..  .. 

..  ..  1,142,025 

2,279,551 

Nails  and  rivets  

2,558,916 

Galvanized  sheets  

..    ..  2,754.247 

.    ..  47,178 

818,198 

356,795 
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To  convert  the  above  figures  into  Canadian  currency,  the  average  rate  of 
exohange  tor  the  year  was  Tael  one  equalled  $0.83  U.S.  currency. 

Mild  steel  bars  for  concrete  construction  will  probably  be  the  class  in  great- 
est demand  in  these  markets  in  the  immediate  future.  Of  this  class  of  steel, 
Belgium  furnished  more  than  any  other  country  to  China  in  1922,  the  United 

3  oame  second.;  with  Japan,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  following  in  the 
order  named. 

A  table  giving  full  details  of  the  lengths  and  dimensions  of  steel  bars  in 
demand  in  the  Chinese  market  has  been  transmitted  by  Dr.  Ross,  and  will  be 
made  available  to  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  T.C. -4-122. 

MARKET  FOR  SEED  POTATOES  IN  ARGENTINA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires,  September  21,  1923. — The  production  of  potatoes  is  under- 
taken in  the  Argentine  Republic  on  a  large  scale,  and  amounts  to  probably 
never  less  than  500,000  metric  tons  in  normal  years.  It  is  only  occasionally 
that  it  is  necessary  to  import  for  consumption,  but  there  is  always  a  consider- 
able import  for  seed  purposes,  which  are  entered  free  of  duty.  Of  recent  years, 
on  account  of  the  strict  regulations  of  the  Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture, 
France  has  been  almost  the  only  country  of  supply.  The  risk  of  having  ship- 
ments destroyed  on  arrival  for  not  complying  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  import  almost  impossible;  but  in  respect  of 
France,  the  largest  supplier,  a  resident  Argentine  Government  inspector  was 
maintained  in  that  country  at  the  expense  of  the  associated  importers  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Of  potatoes  for  seeed  imported  into  Argentina  in  1920,  the 
last  year  for  which  full  statistics  are  available,  France  is  credited  with  2,206 
tons  of  the  2,279  tons  brought  in,  and  these  were  chiefly  of  the  "  Early  Rose  " 
variety.  Recently,  however,  the  severity  of  inspection  which  made  this  pro- 
cedure necessary  has  been  modified  and  an  inspector  is  no  longer  being  main- 
tained in  France.  To-day  seed  potatoes  may  reach  Argentina  with  10  per 
cent  infected  or  diseased,  without  entailing  the  destruction  of  the  entire  ship- 
ment as  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  Formerly  2  per  cent  of  disease  or  blight 
entailed  the  destruction  without  reimbursement  of  the  entire  consignment. 

The  text  of  the  new  regulations,  indicating  procedure  and  certificates 
required,  is  briefly  as  follows,  and  cancels  previous  regulations  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  980. 

Every  consignment  of  potatoes  shall  arrive  accompanied  by  a  "  Sanitary  Certificate  of 
Orisin "  and  a  "  Sanitary  Certificate  of  Health."  The  "  Sanitary  Certificate  of  Origin " 
refers  to  the  agricultural  district  where  the  shipment  was  grown.  The  "  Sanitary  Certificate 
of  Health  "  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  consignment  prior  to  shipment. 

The  "  Sanitary  Certificate  of  Origin "  is  understood  to  mean  or  embrace  a  certificate 
issued  by  the  technical  authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  country  of  origin,  and  in  such 
certificates  there  must  be  established  the  healthy  or  disease-free  condition  of  the  district 
in  which  the  potatoes  were  harvested.  It  shall  include  the  date  of  harvesting,  the  quantity 
or  weight  of  the  potatoes  in  the  shipment,  and  the  names  of  the  producer  and  consignee. 

The  "  Sanitary  Certificate  of  Health  "  is  understood  to  mean  or  embrace  a  certificate 
issued  by  Government  officials  of  the  exporting  country,  establishing  that  the  potatoes 
appear  free  from  disease  or  pest.  This  certificate  must  include  the  quantity  or  weight,  the 
marking  of  cases,  the  name  of  the  steamer,  the  name  of  the  consignee  or  exporters'  repre- 
sentative in  the  country  of  destination,  and  the  date  of  issue.  The  inspection  certified  to 
in  this  certificate  shall  not  have  been  made  until  at  least  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
"  Sanitary  Certificate  of  Origin." 

The  foregofng  certificates  shall  carry  the  vise  of  the  Argentine  Consul  and  the  consign- 
ments themselves  shall  invariably  be  subjected  to  inspection  in  the  port  of  arrival.  If  from 
this  inspection  it  be  found  that  the  consignment  is  in  good  condition,  it  shall  be  allowed 
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entry  (into  the  country  according  to  the  usual  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  if  upon  inspec- 
tion it  is  found  that  up  to  10  per  cent  is  infected  by  any  infectious  disease  or  pest  the  con- 
signment shall  be  segregated  and  the  infected  part  destroyed,  the  rest  being  disinfected  by 
antiseptic  methods  determined  by  the  "  Policia  de  los  Vegetales  "  (Inspectors  of  Imported 
Agricultural  Products) . 

If  the  proportion  of  seed  potatoes  attacked  be  greater  than  10  per  cent,  the  importer 
or  customs  clearing  agent  shall  have  the  option  of  reshipment  or  incineration  of  the  con- 
signment within  three  days  of  notification. 

All  consignments  arriving  infected  by  one  or  more  parasites  not  found  in  Argentina 
shall  be  rejected,  the  importer  having  the  immediate  option  of  reshipment  or  incineration. 

The  only  port  of  entry  with  facilities  for  controlling  the  import  of  potato  shipments  is 
at  present  that  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Shipments  of  potatoes  not  accompanied  by  the  certificates  referred  to  shall  be  refused 
entry. 

RAILWAY  MATERIAL  COSTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  South  African  Railways  Administration,  writes 
a  Johannesburg  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  Sir 
William  Hoy  takes  the  opportunity  of  replying,  inferentially,  to  recent  criti- 
cisms directed  against  the  department  in  respect  of  its  policy  of  placing  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  new  boilers  and  locomotives  oversea. 

He  points  out  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  drop  in  the  cost  of  railway 
material  in  Great  Britain.  As  an  instance,  he  mentions  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  asked  to  quote  a  price  for  three  composite  vans  (for  use  on  another 
railway).  The  price  quoted  was  £4,000  each,  whereas  the  oversea  tender  which 
was  accepted  was  for  £2,037 — which  meant  that  the  vans  could  be  placed  in 
service  in  South  Africa  for  about  £2,600  each.  The  order  for  100  steel  40-ton 
grain  wagons,  which  were  expected  to  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £1,000  each, 
f.o.b.,  has  been  placed  at  £600  each.  Four  years  ago  a  15A  class  engine  cost 
£18,000,  delivered  in  South  Africa.  The  boilers  weigh  about  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  the  engines  and  may  be  taken  at  one-third  the  cost.  Orders  have 
been  placed  for  four  boilers  complete  at  an  average  cost  of  £1,690  each,  f.o.b. 
"These  figures,"  he  says,  "illustrate  the  reductions  in  the  cost  of  railway 
material  in  Great  Britain,  and  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  in  South  Africa  being  carefully  considered." 

This  allusion  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  recent  completion  of  some 
extensive  and  well-equipped  railway  workshops  at  Bloemfontein.  These  work- 
shops have  taken  over  three  years  to  erect.  In  the  machine  shops  there  are  no 
fewer  than  44  lathes,  the  largest  being  a  7-foot  wheel  lathe,  while  the  smallest 
has  4^-in.  centres.  Two  50-ton  electric  cranes  facilitate  the  erection  and 
handling  of  the  largest  locomotives.  In  the  blacksmiths'  and  welding  shops 
there  are  29  forges,  seven  40-cwt.  compressed  air  hammers,  and  a  50-ton  pneu- 
matic hammer.  Morgan  tilting  furnaces  of  the  latest  type  are  installed,  and 
over  200  motors  are  used.    The  shops  now  employ  over  600  men. 


"BENTYL,"  A  NEW  SWEDISH  MOTOR  FUEL 

Recent  experiments  carried  out  in  Sweden  are  said  to  have  demonstrated 
the  Commercial  value  of  a  motor  spirit  called  bentyl,"  which  is  composed  of 
sulphite  spirit  distilled  from  the  sulphite  lye  of  the  wood-pulp  mills  mixed  with 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  benzol,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  As 
there  are  now  22  sulphite  distilleries  in  Sweden  with  an  annual  output  of  about 
20,000,000  litres  of  100  per  cent  alcohol  from  lye,  the  new  motor  fuel  may  prove 
to  be  a  serious  competitor  of  imported  gasolene.  Imports  of  gasolene  into 
Sweden  during  1922  totalled  56,788,832  kilos  (approximately  20,000,000  gal- 
lons), according  to  official  statistics,  of  which  28,273,759  kilos  came  from  the 
United  States. 
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SELLING  IN  FOREIGN  MARKETS:  POINTERS  FOR  CANADIAN 

EXPORTERS 

Mr.  (i.  s.  Braden,  Export  Representative  of  the  Russell  Gear  and  Machine 
Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  who  recently  returned  from  a  business  visit  to 
Japan,  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay  States,  Netherlands 
East  1  mlus,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  has  kindly  contributed  the  following 
notes  on  methods  of  doing  business  in  foreign  countries  which  should  be  of 
Interest  to  all  Canadian  exporters: — 

"  Assuming  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  has  decided  to  enter  the 
export  field,  his  first  step  should  be  to  make  sure  his  factory  is  in  a  position 
t  i  produce  a  surplus  to  take  care  of  this  trade.  The  next  step,  and  one  of  the 
mos1  important,  is  to  get  up  an  export  price  list  and  a  well  illustrated  catalogue, 
printed  on  good  quality  coloured  coated  paper.  Quoting  prices  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner  is  the  most  essential  of  all  points  to  be  considered  in  going  after 
export  trade.  From  experience,  it  is  suggested  that  prices  be  quoted  as 
follows: — 

"  (a)  I'o. I),  seaboard  in  Canadian  dollars. 
"  (6)  C.i.f.  port  of  entry  in  the  currency  of  the  country  to  which  goods  are 
being  offered. 

"  The  above  two  methods  of  quoting  should  be  embodied  in  the  one  price 
list.  Also  included  in  this  price  list  should  be  the  number  of  articles  contained 
in  each  carton,  and  the  number  of  cartons  in  each  case,  with  exact  extreme  out- 
side  ease  measurements,  and  net  and  gross  weights  of  cases.  All  quotations 
should  be  net  (not,  for  instance,  less  25/5/5  per  cent).  A  special  cash  discount 
allowed  for  settlement  against  documents  in  Canada  would  be  a  lever  in  securing 
business. 

"  Great  assistance  can  be  given  to  the  importer  by  quoting  ocean  freight 
rates,  effective  at  time  of  issuing  price  list,  as  it  is  usually  much  easier  for  the 
exporter  to  get  this  information  than  the  importer. 

"  Now  let  it  be  analyzed  what  quotations,  given  in  the  above  manner, 
mean  to  the  importer. 

"  (a)  When  goods  are  quoted  f.o.b.  seaboard,  the  importer  takes  his 
measurement  or  gross  weights  (whichever  nets  the  greatest  return  to  the 
carrier-,  as  all  ocean  rates  are  quoted  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  or  2,000  lbs. 
via  Pacific,  2,240  lbs.  via  Atlantic,  ship's  option),  and  immediately  ascertains 
his  laid-down  cost  at  port  of  entiry.  Do  not  quote  f.o.b.  works  Stratford,  as 
this  does  not  convey  anything  to  the  importer.  Stratford  may  be  100  or  1,000 
miles  inland,  and  the  importer  will  have  no  way  of  getting  inland  freight  rates. 
It  is  only  an  off  chance  he  could  get  this  information  locally. 

"  (b)  It  was  found  that  c.i.f.  quotations  in  the  currency  of  each  country 
wi  -  half  the  battle  of  selling.  For  the  time  being,  suppose  a  Canadian  importer 
is  buying  goods  on  a  basis  of  f.o.b.  Calcutta  in  rupees.  What  is  the  result? 
Generally  speaking,  most  importers  are  not  familiar  with  exchange  rates  (with 
the  exception  of  the  pound  sterling) ,  and  when  they  come  to  figure  laid-down 
costs  in  rupees  at  current  rate  of  exchange,  which  has  to  be  first  converted  into 
sterling  and  then  dollars,  taking  into  consideration  they  have  all  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  they  immediatley  become  involved 
in  too  much  detail,  and  interesting  quotations  may  be  overlooked.  It  is  logical 
to  make  quotations  in  the  simplest  and  most  intelligent  method. 

"  Most  Canadian  manufacturers  seem  to  be  afraid  to  quote  c.i.f.  in  the 
currency  of  each  country.  They  should  not  be,  if  they  will  refer  to  the 
weekly  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  which  gives  closing 
quotations  of  the  principal  exchanges  each  week.    With  this  information,  they 
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can  make  their  c.i.f.  quotations  accordingly.  In  conversation  with  several 
Canadian  manufacturers,  they  have  argued  that  English  manufacturers 
invariably  quote  in  L.s.d.  This  is  true,  but  the  pound  sterling  is  known  the 
world  over,  not  so  the  Canadian  dollar.  Furthermore  the  importer  can,  with 
quotations  f.o.b.  seaboard,  check  up  c.i.f.  quotations  by  ascertaining  the  rate 
of  exchange. 

"  Much  valuable  time  can  be  saved  the  representative  by  being  able  to 
quote  c.i.f.  prices,  as  the  importer  is  then  in  a  position  to  quickly  figure  out  his 
laid-down  cost. 

CODE  WORDS 

"  Opposite  each  item  mentioned  on  the  export  price  list,  should  be  a  five- 
letter  code  word.  After  a  trial  shipment  has  arrived,  it  has  beeen  found  that 
code  words  are  of  great  assistance  in  securing  repeat  orders.    This  is  a  service. 

PACKING 

"  Another  very  important  item  is  good  packing.  Goods  packed  so  as  to 
open  in  good  condition  materially  assist  in  securing  repeat  orders.  Naturally, 
at  that  distance,  in  making  adjustments  of  breakages,  even  though,  replace- 
ments are  made,  the  inconvenience  and  loss  in  consideration  time,  duties,  etc., 
to  the  importer  is  considerable,  and  the  elimination  of  this  annoyance  is  a 
strong  point  in  favour  of  the  exporter.  Cases  of  course  should  be  made 
moisture-proof  to  withstand  the  climatic  conditions  of  extreme  humidity  in 
tropical  countries,  salt  air,  etc. 

"  Owing  to  the  high  ocean  freight  rates,  based  on  cubic  measurements,  it  is 
essential  that  goods  be  packed  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  Another  point 
is  to  ascertain  from  the  importer  if  your  standard  packages  meet  the  require- 
ments of  his  market,  and  if  not,  make  up  packages  that  clo. 

ADVERTISING 

"  The  cost  of  advertising  goods  is  of  course  included  in  any  selling  price, 
and  unless  the  manufacturer  is  prepared  to  spend  a  proportionate  amount  in 
advertising  in  the  foreign  field,  his  export  quotations  should  be  correspondingly 
lower  than  his  lowest  domestic  prices.  In  other  words,  why  should  the 
importer  pay  for  advertising  done  in  Canada?  This  is  one  point  which  it  is 
felt  the  majority  of  Canadian  manufacturers  overlook. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  BEST  RESULTS 

"  Taking  smaller  profits  on  export  goods  would  be  instrumental  in  securing 
a  greater  volume  of  business  in  the  export  field.  The  most  successful  manu- 
facturers consider  the  export  business  on  a  production  basis  only.  By  increasing 
production,  they  naturally  bring  down  their  domestic  costs,  which  automatically 
increases  their  profit  on  domestic  business  and  makes  up  for  any  loss  on 
export. 

"  To  secure  the  best  results,  the  manufacturer  should  investigate  foreign 
markets  by  sending  a  direct  representative  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  goods  and  well  informed  on  the  firm's  export  policy,  which  should  be  care- 
fully formulated.  He  should  be  in  a  position  to  make  decisions  on  the  spot, 
and  to  take  sufficient  time  to  do  missionary  work  and  thoroughly  school  sales- 
men to  market  his  product.  The  writer  had  a  most  impressive  experience 
along  this  line  in  New  Zealand.  On  approaching  a  large  importing  house  with 
branches  throughout  that  Dominion  with  an  article  which  had  never  been  sold 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  market,  the  directors  naturally  enough  expected  a 
very  limited  sale  and  were  not  enthusiastic  about  placing  an  order.  The 
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writer  volunteered  to  accompany  one  of  their  salesmen  to  ascertain  the  demand 
for  this  article.  After  working  the  territory  specified,  without  any  special 
Belling  effort  business  was  secured  which  far  exceeded  expectations.  The  result 
was  a  Large  indent  order  which  in  the  last  four  months  has  been  followed  by 
substantial  repeat  orders  and  a  letter  stating  that  'this  line  had  taken  on  like 
a  duck  to  water.'  This  bears  out  the  important  part  played  by  the  direct 
representative  who  knows  the  possibilities  of  his  line  and  gives  it  his  indivi- 
dual attention,  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  manufacturers'  agent  representing 
many  lines  to  do. 

••  Any  manufacturer  not  in  a  position  to  personally  investigate  foreign 
markets  should  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  services  rendered  by  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioners  in  foreign  countries  by  sending  all  Commissioners 
illustrated  literature  and  export  price  lists,  quoting  prices  as  heretofore  out- 
lined." 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE:  ITS   RELATION  TO  EXPORT  TRADE* 

By  H.  F.  Lucas,  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Exchane  Department  of  the 

Union  Bank  of  Canada 

Foreign  exchange  is  not  enshrouded  in  mystery  in  so  far  as  the  theo^  of  it  is  concerned, 
but  all  operators  or  traders  will  admit  that  they  find  the  daily  vacillations  sufficient  to  keep 
their  active  minds  employed. 

If  you  were  to  receive  a  cheque  from  a  client  of  yours  in  Winnipeg  in  to-morrow's 
mail,  in  settlement  of  an  account,  you  would  present  it  to  the  receiving  teller  at  your 
bank,  who  would  deduct,  say  i  or  i  commission  from  the  face  of  it,  and  you  would  uncon- 
sciously overlook  the  fact  that  you  had  been  a  party  to  an  exchange  transaction — domestic, 
of  course. 

Now  the  only  difference  between  domestic  exchange  and  foreign  exchange  is  that  in 
the  former  you  are  dealing  solely  in  the  one  currency,  while  in  the  latter  you  express  the. 
unit  of  foreign  currency  in  terms  of  your  own.  For  example,  Paris  francs  would  be  quoted 
at  7.00  in  New  York,  which  means  that  for  each  franc  purchased  you  would  pay  out  .07 
cents,  American  money — or  if  New  York  funds  were  ruling  at  say  one  per  cent  premium, 
they  would  cost  7.  plus  .07  or  7.07  in  Canadian  currency.  If  New  York  funds  were  at  a 
discount  in  Canada  of,  say,  &  of  1  per  cent,  then  the  relative  cost  would  be  that  much  less 
here  than  in  New  York. 

The  question  is  repeatedly  asked,  why  is  it  necessary  to  take  New  York  funds  into 
consideration,  and  why  cannot  we  quote  rates  on  foreign  currencies  independent  of  New 
York?  The  answer  is:  New  York  is  the  financial  and  clearing  centre  for  North  America, 
and  has  such  a  broad  market  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  bid  or  offer  in  any  exchange 
at  almost  all  times.  The  country  dominating  trade  consequently,  to  a  more  or  less  extent, 
controls  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Foreign  Departments  of  Canadian  Banks 

In  Canada  a  few  years  ago  most  Canadian  banks  handled  their  foreign  business  through 
correspondents  in  New  York  and  London,  later  replacing  their  banking  affiliations  at  these 
points  by  their  own  offices.  Foreign  departments  were  established  by  a  few  banks;  I 
believe  ours  was  the  first,  but  now  almost  all  Canadian  banks  have  their  well-organized 
foreign  departments,  and  in  addition  to  their  offices  in  New  York  and  London,  carry  accounts 
at  other  leading  American  and  European  centres,  and  have  found  it  expedient  to  instal 
private  telegraphic  wires  between  New  York,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  quote  their  customers  rates  compatible  with  the  actual  market  at  time 
of  quotation. 

Branches  of  the  bank  through  the  Dominion  receive  daily  bulletins  from  the  foreign 
department,  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  purchasing  and  selling  rates  in  the  various 
exchanges.  This  enables  them  to  quote  their  customers  rates  upon  application  and  furnish 
them  with  drafts  for  remittances  abroad.  For  all  exchange  purchased  and  sold  each  day 
the  branches  make  settlement  and  forward  relevant  advices  to  the  foreign  department, 
where  the  total  overbought  or  oversold  position  in  each  exchange  is  computed  and  the 
necessary  cover  is  purchased  or  sold  in  the  open  market. 


*  An  abbreviated  report  of  an  address  delivered  to  the  students  attending  the  Extension  Course  in 
Export  Trade  at  the  University  of  Toronto  last  January. 
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Exporters  furnish  banks  chiefly  with  the  following  class  of  foreign  exchange: — 

(1)  Clean  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Cheques. 

(2)  Documentary  Sight  and  Time  Bills. 

(3)  Drawings  under  Letters  of  Credit. 

A  word  or  two  on  appertaining  documents. 

The  Export  Bill  of  Lading 

First  in  importance  comes  the  Export  Bill  of  Lading,  usually  termed  a  through  B/L, 
which  is  issued  by  railroad  companies  carrying  merchandise  from  interior  points  to  the 
seaboard  in  conjunction  with  steamship  companies  carrying  goods  from  seaboard  to  foreign 
destination.  Bankers  prefer  these  B/L's  made  out  in  the  shipper's  favour  and  endorsed 
by  him  in  blank.  They  demand  the  full  set,  and  are  then  in  possession  of  an  unimpaired 
lien  to  the  described  merchandise. 

Certificates  of  marine  insurance,  covering  the  relative  merchandise  for  which  B/E  are 
issued,  should  be  attached  to  the  Bill.  As  with  B/L,  these  certificates  should  be  made  out 
in  the  name  of  the  shipper,  and  by  him  endorsed  in  blank,  so  that  possessor  of  the  docu- 
ments is  the  beneficiary  in  case  of  need.  Needless  to  say,  insurance  should  be  placed  to  an 
amount  approximately  the  value  of  the  B/E.  Exporters  frequently  place  insurance  in 
excess  of  the  face  of  the  draft  as  additional  protection  of  profit  in  event  of  loss. 

Occasionally  and  especially  if  exporters  are  shipping  under  Letter  of  Credit  in  their 
favour,  opened  at  request  of  the  foreign  importer,  there  will  be  no  certificate  of  insurance 
attached,  but  a  signed  letter  from  the  exporters,  stating  that  insurance  effected  abroad 
must  be  attached  in  lieu  thereof. 

Shippers  may  also  attach  to  the  bill  an  invoice  descriptive  of  the  goods — gross  and  net 
weights,  expenses  such  as  freight,  cartage,  cooperage  and  insurance,  etc.,  if  same  are  a 
charge  to  the  purchaser,  and  price,  terms  of  sale,  etc.  This  document  is  a  non-essential  and 
is  sometimes  forwarded  direct  to  the  purchaser,  but  it  may  be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope 
attached  to  B/E. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  important  documents  attached  to  drafts  drawn  on  purchasers 
abroad,  but  there  are  others.  In  the  case  of  meat  shipments,  Government  certificates  of 
inspection  are  attached  to  draft  or  appear  on  the  boxes  of  meat.  Board  of  Trade  certifi- 
cates of  inspection  and  weight  are  also  attached  if  requested.  Some  countries  require 
Consular  and  Government  inspections  as  well. 

Surrendering  of  Documents 

Commercial  Long  Bills  of  Exchange  are  drawn  at  thirty  days  or  over  by  exporters 
on  foreign  customers.  The  documents  just  described  are  either  deliverable  on  acceptance 
of  draft  (called  D/A  for  Acceptance  Bills),  or  against  payment  only,  called  D/P's  (Docu- 
ments on  payment).  Where  the  draft  is  drawn  on  a  well-regarded  house  or  bank  abroad, 
the  documents  are  surrendered  on  acceptance  and  the  Bill  then  being  clean  is  readily 
discounted  on  the  London  discount  market  and  may  change  ownership  many  times  before 
maturity.  If  the  drawee's  financial  standing  is  little  known,  or  where  the  merchandise  for 
which  the  bill  is  drawn  is  perishable,  documents  will  only  be  delivered  on  payment,  and  in 
that  event  drawee,  in  order  to  obtain  goods,  must  pay  draft  less  rebate  for  unexpired  time 
draft  has  to  run.  These  bills,  of  course,  cannot  be  discounted  even  after  acceptance  because 
they  are  liable  to  be  taken  up  under  rebate  at  any  time  before  maturity. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  a  B/E. 

We  will  assume  for  our  purpose  that  a  Canadian  exporter  has  presented  his  banker 
with  a  thirty  day  sight  draft  and  documents  on  a  Liverpool  firm  for  £10,000.  The  banker, 
after  careful  scrutiny  of  bills  and  appertaining  documents  to  see  that  they  are  in  order  and 
that  he  has  unimpaired  title  to  shipment,  credits  his  client  with  an  amount  computed 
as  follows:  His  buying  rate  for  demand  draft  London  less  33  days'  interest  at  London 
Discount  rate  plus  stamp  tax.  He  then  forwards  the  original  bill  and  documents  via  New 
York  and  duplicates  via  Canadian  service  to  his  London  office  for  collection.  Upon  receipt 
London  will  forward  the  bill  and  documents  to  their  Liverpool  correspondent  and  request 
them  to  obtain  acceptance  of  drawee  and  deliver  the  documents  when  secured.  Drawee 
then  is  in  possession  of  title  to  goods  and  may  claim  same  upon  arrival  in  Liverpool.  The 
Liverpool  bank  returns  the  accepted  draft  to  London  branch  of  Canadian  bank  which  now 
consults  covering  letter  of  instructions  as  to  disposal.  It  may  be  that  the  Canadian  bank 
is  not  in  urgent  need  of  money  in  London,  in  which  case  it  will  instruct  London  to  hold 
until  maturity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires  the  amount  it  will  have  instructed  London 
to  discount  upon  acceptance,  which  is  done  on  the  discount  market,  London  branch  credit- 
ing the  Canadian  office  with  proceeds,  and  the  bill  may  then  be  in  portfolio  of,  let  us  say, 
London  Joint  City  &  Midland  Bank,  who  may  hold  it  15  or  20  days  and  sell  through  a 
broker  to  Barclays  Bank  Limited,  who  hold  till  maturity,  presenting  it  to  the  Liverpool 
acceptor  through  the  medium  of  their  office  at  that  point.  The  bill  is  paid  and  Barclays 
hand  it  over  to  drawee  and  transaction  is  completed. 
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Now  how  does  the  Canadian  banker  protect  himself  against  the  fluctuations  in  exchange? 
Immediately  he  buys  the  30  day  draft  from  his  customer  he  can  sell  his  demand  draft, 
30  day  bill  or  cable  transfer  on  London  in  the  Canadian  or  New  York  market,  whichever 
suits  his  requirements  best,  and  the  difference  between  what  he  allows  his  customer  and 
what  be  obtains  for  it  is  profit. 

Visible  and  Invisible  Exports 

[n  our  firsl  examination  we  find  hade  between  two  countries  consists  of  the  buying  and 
selling  of  (1)  merchandise,  (2)  gold,  (3)  service,  and  (4)  evidence  of  indebtedness  or 
securities. 

Exports  must,  therefore,  be  divided  into  two  classes — visible  and  invisible. 
Under  visible  we  have  merchandise  and  gold,  of  which  fairly  accurate  records  are  kept 
by   Porj   authorities.    (Gold,  of  course,  is  not  now  exported  by  Canada,  by  reason  of 
rgo)     Under  invisible  we  have  investments  and  purchases  of  stocks  and  bonds  in 
('inula  by  foreigners.    This  item  in  itself  has  assumed  significant  proportions  of  late  years. 
Foreign  <«  rvices  by  Canada  are  comparatively  small,  but  other  invisible  factors  are:  Tour- 
3ts  in  Canada  and  reduction  of  Canadian  bank  balances  abroad;  increase  of  foreign  bank 
balances  in  Canada,  and  I  might  also  mention  the  vast  amount  of  American  and  British 
capital  which  flows  into  Canada  each  year  for  the  specific  purpose  of  opening  Canadian 
branches.    When  I  tell  you  it  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  the  number  of  United  States 
:  works  alone  in  Canada  is  675,  which  number  is  being  substantially  augmented  yearly, 
ignitude  of  this  invisible  factor  must  in  itself  be  impressive.   However,  this  advan- 
•  tge  is  mitigated  by  the  periodical  withdrawal  of  balances  and  profits  by  the  parent 
companies  from  their  Canadian  branches. 

We  Will]  assume  that  the  international  trade  of  a  country  consists  only  in  exporting  and 
ing  merchandise,  and,  furthermore,  that  it  does  not  produce  gold  within  itself,  and 
that  during  the  course  of  a  year  its  imports  are  in  excess  of  its  exports.    To  a  certain 
extent,gold  could  be  exported  in  payment  of  the  adverse  balance  of  trade,  but  the  country 
would  soon  find  its  banking  reserves  seriously  depleted,  with  a  consequent  rise  in  interest 
With  the  loss  of  this  gold,  prices  of  its  goods  would  fall  and  money  would  rise  in 
rice.    Then  it  would  be  a  good  country  to  buy  in  but  a  poor  customer  to  sell  to.  Hence 
ex]  orts  of  thai  country  would  be  greatly  stimulated  and  imports  automatically  checked 
until  the  unfavourable  balance  had  been  adjusted.    While  the  foregoing  is  very  theoretcial, 
I  point  it  out  to  you  as  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  invisible  trade  of  a  nation, 
covered  under  the  headings,  service,  and  evidence  of  indebtedness,  previously  referred  to. 

The  Gold  Points 

Prior  to  the  war,  when  a  country  had  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  and  exchange  moved 
igainst  it,  that  is,  when  its  money  was  quoted  at  a  discount,  a  seller  of  a  bill  on  that 
country  would  import  gold  rather  than  sell  his  bill,  provided  the  quotation  he  received 
would  be  less  than  the  expense  of  importing,  inclusive  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.  For 
instance,  the  gold  points,  as  they  are  called,  on  the  £  sterling  formerly  were  484  and  489. 
When  the  seller  of  sterling  could  not  obtain  484  or  better,  it  was  more  profitable  for  him  to 
import  gold,  and,  conversely,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  489  or  more,  it  was  more 
expedient  for  him  to  import  gold  in  payment  of  hjis  foreign  indebtedness.  These  gold 
points  are  arrived  at  by  deducting  or  adding  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  cooperage, 
interest  and  sundry  incidentals  connected  with  the  shipment  and  are  naturally  subject  to 
change,  according  to  the  price  of  gold  and  the  foregoing  shipping  expenses.  In  Canada 
when  we  were  on  a  gold  basis  the  gold  points  on  New  York  Exchange  were  5/64  disc, 
and  5/64  premium.  As  soon  as  the  premium  reached  5/64  and  no  sellers  at  that  rate  it 
was  a  signal  for  the  banker  to  remit  gold  to  replenish  his  New  York  balances.  Likewise 
he  imported  gold  when  he  could  not  sell  his  American  balances  at  a  lesser  discount  than 
5/64.  To  illustrate  how  the  war  has  been  responsible  for  upsetting  so  many  calculations, 
we  had  the  happ3>-  experience  three  months  ago  to  see  our  money  go  to  par  and  later  to  a 
premium  over  the  American  dollar.  When  the  American  dollar  went  to  a  discount  here 
it  was  general  conjecture  among  foreign  exchange  bankers  as  to  how  low  it  would  go.  With 
the  vast  gold  reserves  held  by  the  States  it  was  the  general  impression  that  they  would 
ship  gold  rather  than  have  their  currency  temporarily  at  a  heavy  discount  in  Canada,  while 
some  held  the  view  that  they  would  not  release  gold.  I  made  some  inquiries  as  to  cost 
of  shipping  gold  from  New  York  to  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  it  worked  out  to  approxi- 
mately 5/32  of  one  per  cent.  I  predicted  at  that  time  that  funds  would  not  go  below 
that  figure,  and  to  my  satisfaction  that  was  the  low  point  in  Canada  for  market  transac- 
tions. I  believe  some  20  to  25  millions  of  gold  was  imported,  but  as  this  was  earmarked 
it  will  eventually  find  its  way  back  to  the  States,  and  perhaps  the  major  portion  of  it  has 
bv  now,  inasmuch  as  New  York  exchange  has  risen  to  a  premium  of  l7Ae  per  cent  in 
the  interim. 
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Return  of  Canadian  Exchange  to  Parity- 
It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  the  causes  of  the 
return  of  our  exchange  to  parity.    I  will  enumerate  the  potent  factors  which  have  been 
operating  to  bring  this  desired  result  about. 

The  marked  decline  in  the  premium  of  American  funds  during  1922  is  generally  regarded 
as  due  to  the  improved  condition  in  Canada,  having  in  mind,  of  course,  the  transference 
from  an  unfavourable  to  a  favourable  balance  of  trade.  While  this  to  a  limited  degree 
must  be  admitted,  do  not  be  deluded  by  this  superficial  impression.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  Canadian  dollar  would  not  have  reached  parity  had  it  not  been  for  our  unprecedented 
borrowings  in  the  United  States.  Our  Canadian  Government  and  municipalities  borrowed 
in  New  York  last  year  approximately  225  millions,  and  the  periodical  liquidation  of 
indebtedness  in  Canada  by  the  British  Government  during  the  year  decreased  its  debts 
from  136  millions  to  75  millions.  Foreign  obligations  were  reduced  by  6  millions.  These 
borrowings,  while  they  tend  to  strengthen  our  dollar  in  the  States,  do  so  only  temporarily 
and,  furthermore,  add  to  our  already  large  foreign  debt  and  impose  upon  us  additional 
interest  burdens  each  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  our  total  foreign  outstanding  borrow- 
ings at  .the  present  time  amount  to  the  gigantic  sum  of  $3,500,000,000,  and  our  daily  interest 
bill  is  approximately  $500,000,  or  in  other  words,  we  have  to  provide  for  the  remittance, 
to  the  United  States  and  Britain  chiefly,  the  sum  of  15  millions  per  month  for  interest 
bills  alone.  It  is  obvious  that  we  should  hesitate  before  further  increasing  our  liabilities 
in  this  respect  for  unproductive  purposes.  Our  only  hope  to  maintain  our  dollar  at  par 
remains  in  our  ability  to  work,  produce,  and  increase  our  favourable  balance  of  trade,  and 
not  in  our  ability  to  borrow. 

Our  large  wheat  crop  and  exportable  surplus,  the  movement  of  which  was  expedited 
by  the  price  ruling  at  a  considerable  discount  under  American  quotations,  has  no  doubt 
accelerated  the  increase  in  the  value  of  our  dollar  and  has  been  responsible  for  the  splendid 
surplus  of  exports  during  the  fall  months.  But  prior  to  the  actual  movement  of  the  grain 
another  factor  of  considerable  importance  looms  up.  Each  year  just  before  harvesting  the 
banks  begin  liquidating  a  portion  of  their  foreign  investments,  call  loans  and  balances,  and 
this  movement  of  funds,  homeward  bound,  in  what  we  call  the  discounting  movement, 
usually  begins  some  time  in  July  and  continues  into  August.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  lowest  premium  reached  during  this  time  is  as  low  as  when  the  actual  deliveries  take 
place.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Banks  have  depleted  their  foreign  balances  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  can  remit  bills  covered  by  wheat  for  the  re-establishment  of  their 
balances,  and  hence  will  not  be  freely  offering  their  exchange  on  the  market,  while  others 
who  are  not  obtaining  sufficient  commercial  bills  will  be  obliged  to  enter  the  market  as 
purchasers,  thereby  supporting  it.  I  hope  I  have  not  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point,  but 
it  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  be  interested  in  this  particular  phase  of  the  financing  of  our 
largest  exportable  commodity. 

Finance  Bills 

It  would  appear  opportune  now  to  discuss  Finance  Bills.  Doubtless  you  have  heard 
of  them  but  are  not  any  too  familiar  with  the  purpose  they  serve  in  the  financial  world. 
There  are  many  definitions  given,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  a  long  bill  of  exchange, 
secured  or  unsecured,  drawn  by  a  banker  of  one  country  upon  a  banker  in  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing  money,  payment  to  be  provided  for  at  maturity  by  the  drawer.  A 
New  York  banker  who  has  satisfactory  drawing  arrangements  with  his  London  corre- 
spondents can  make  most  profitable'  use  of  his  facilities  by  judiciously  selling  his  finance 
bills,  when  rates  warrant.  These  arrangements  enable  him  to  anticipate  a  fall  in  the 
market  by  selling  his  bills  when  exchange  is  high.  This  tends  to  check  a  rise  out  of 
proportion  to  what  existent  conditions  warrant,  and  also  provides  buyers  of  exchange  with 
their  requirements  at  fair  rates.  Is  it  not  then  very  beneficial  as  an  aid  to  the  develop- 
of  production  and  world  trade?  Prior  to  the  war,  when  the  £  sterling  was  at  parity,  the 
use  of  finance  bills  was  a  means  at  times  of  averting  gold  shipments.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion— when  exchange  was  approaching  the  gold  point,  large  offerings  of  finance  bills  have 
been  sold  on  the  New  York  market,  thereby  supplying  the  urgent  demand  for  remittances 
abroad  and  obviating  the  pending  necessity  of  shipping  gold.  Statistics  over  a  period  of 
years  prior  to  the  war  disclosed  the  fact  that  exchange  had  a  tendency  to  favour  London 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  and  that  it  moved  in  favour  of  New  York  for  the 
remaining  four  months — the  reason  of  this  being  that  the  invisible  trade  factors  in  favour 
of  England  operate  to  support  her  exchange  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  but  when 
she  comes  to  America  to  make  her  large  purchases  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  the  fall  months, 
the  large  offerings  of  exchange  in  New  York  against  these  purchases  naturally  depress  the 
value  of  the  £  sterling.  When  exchange  is  in  favour  of  London  during  the  summer  months, 
sales  of  finance  bills  are  made  at  the  high  rates  prevailing,  with  a  view  to  covering  when 
English  purchases  in  the  fall  make  it  a  profitable  operation.  Hence,  two  purposes  are 
served  by  there  bills,  V|iz.,  the  supply  of  exchange  on  England  when  rates  are  high,  thereby 
obviating  gold  shipments  to  England,  and,  conversely,  the  covering  of  these  bills  at  a  lower 
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rate  in  the  fall,  with  the  consequent  support  of  exchange  and  the  elimination  of  gold 
imports  from  Britain.  In  view  of  this  economic  service  rendered  to  a  country  by  the 
Bellers  of  finance  bills,  they  are  none  too  well  repaid,  considering  the  risk  they  assume 
during  the  life  of  the  bill.  You  exporters  will  readily  perceive  the  immeasurable  benefits 
inherited  from  this  branch  of  foreign  finance. 

How  Arbitrage  Benefits  the  Exporter 

Arbitrage  is  a  constant  and  important  factor  in  making  and  maintaining  quotations  in 
all  exchanges.  In  its  simple  form  arbitrage  consists  of  taking  advantge  of  the  difference 
in  price  of  exchange  in  different  markets.  As  an  example,  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  can 
buy  Mow  York  funds  in  Canada  at  1%e  per  cent  premium  and  that  in  New  York  Canadian 
funds  are  quoted  at  1  per  cent  discount,  it  then  devolves  upon  me,  as  a  trader,  to  buy 
N(  N  York  funds  in  Canada  and  wire  my  New  York  office  to  buy  Canadian  at  one  per  cent 
(this  is  the  same  thing  as  selling  New  York  funds).  I  therefore,  on  closing  both  trades, 
have  made  a  profit  of  approximately  Mo  per  cent.  If  I  continue  to  do  this  until  supplies 
in  each  market  have' been  exhausted,  the  rates  tend  to  draw  together,  when  it  will  be 
unprofitable  for  me  to  further  buy  in  one  market  and  sell  in  the  other.  It  will  be  perceived 
thai  the  service  I  performed  by  arbitrating  is  to  adjust  the  existing  difference  in  rates 
quoted  for  New  York  funds  in  Canada  and  New  York,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  same 
quotation  in  each  market. 

The  largest  operations  in  arbitrage  are  carried  on  in  such  centres  as  London,  New  York, 
and  1':  r;s.  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Antwerp  and  other  financial  centres 
m  European  countries.  To  cany  it  on  profitably  the  operator  must  be  in  constant  touch 
with  the  quotations  in  these  foreign  markets,  and  have  at  his  command  a  fast  cable 
service,  so  thai  when  a  disparity  in  rates  presents  an  opportunity  for  profit  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  take  instantaneous  advantage  of  it.  Otherwise,  those  with  superior  service  for 
this  operation  will  beat  him  to  it,  and  by  taking  earlier  advantage  than  he,  it  may  probably 
n  that  his  order  will  arrive  for  execution  after  the  adjustment  of  the  difference  in 
rates  has  taken  place,  with  consequently  no  profit  to  him  and  occasionally  a  severe  loss. 
With  operators  all  over  watching  their  hourly  cables  from  these  various  places  for  oppor- 
tunities of  profit,  you  will  realize  the  necessity  of  prompt  action.  The  example  I  have 
given  is  one  of  simple  arbitrage.  Compound  arbitrage  is  taking  advantage  of  the  difference 
in  rates  in  three  or  more  markets. 

What  benefit  does  the  exporter  receive  by  these  operations  in  arbitrage?  Primarily,  it 
is  from  the  fact  that  the  arbitrage  operators  are  continually  placing  bids  and  offers  in  the 
various  markets,  thereby  adding  to  the  breadth  of  same  and  malting  it  easier  for  exporters 
and  importers  throughout  the  world  to  obtain  closer  rates  from  their  bankers  when  they 
have  exchanged  to  buy  or  sell. 

Future  or  Forward  Exchange 

Future  or  Forward  Exchange,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  to  the  exporter  what  insurance 
is  to  the  builder,  or  a  stop  order  to  a  stock  broker.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  its  value  is 
becoming  recognized  by  both  importers  and  exporters  to  a  greater  degree  every  day,  and 
it  should  even  be  used  more  generally  than  it  is. 

Future  or  Forward  exchange  is  the  buying  or  selling  of  exchange  for  future  delivery. 
Assume  that  a  Canadian  manufacturer  receives  an  order  from  an  American  customer  in 
June  for  goods  to  be  delivered  by  the  following  October  or  November.  He  correctly 
reasons  that  exchange  in  June  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  it  will  be  in  October  or  November 
when  our  crop  is  being  marketed,  and  he  applies  to  his  banker  for  a  rate  at  which  he  will 
buy  New  York  funds  for  delivery  in  these  months.  Upon  acceptance  he  knows  what  he 
will  realize  from  this  order,  and  he  has  no  further  interest  in  exchange' fluctuations  in  the 
meantime.  Another  advantage — where  you  have  orders  booked  for  delivery  over  three  to 
six  months,  and  can  estimate  very  accurately  what  your  foreign  sales  will  average  per 
month,  it  will  enable  you  to  take  advantage  of  high  rates  of  exchange  by  selling  against 
your  monthly  sales,  if  you  anticipate  a  drop  in  the  rate. 

But  outweighing  all  other  advantages  which  forward  exchange  provides  the  exporter, 
is  that  which  enables  him  to  arrive  at  his  cost  price.  That  is  what  you  all  are  anxious  to 
ascertain,  so  that  you  can  place  your  selling  price  on  your  goods.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  a  manufacturer  of  steel  products,  who  is  obliged  to  import  some  of  his  raw  materials 
from  the  United  States.  Is  it  not  advantageous  for  him,  upon  placing  his  order  for  raw 
material,  for  delivery  over  a  period  of  months,  to  purchase  New  York  funds  for  future 
delivery  to  provide  payment  for  these  shipments  upon  arrival?  He  then  has  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  cost  price  of  his  raw  materials  and  is  relieved  of  speculating  in  exchange. 
Let  me  impress  upon  you  that  speculation  in  exchange  is  risky  enough  for  those  in  constant 
touch  with  it,  and  that  it  is  not  a  risk  which  you  are  supposed  to  bear.  Your  business  risks 
are  quite  large  enough-— you  have  your  own  market  to  watch.  Therefore,  let  your  banker 
assume  your  exchange  risks  and  you  will  find  that  your  profits  are  secured  and  not  subject 
to  losses  sustained  by  engaging  in  a  business,  the  vacillations  of  which  are  numerous  and 
mostly  disappointing  to  those  unfamiliar  with  its  workings. 
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Factors  Influencing  Rates  of  Exchange 

If  you  will  consider  a  Biill  of  Exchange  as  a  commodity  which  is  bought  and  sold 
subject  to  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  comprehend.  If  you  are 
in  London  and  desire  to  purchase  475  American  dollars  when  the  rate  is  4.75  per  £  you 
pay  £100  for  the  right  to  same  and  are  then  able  to  demand  gold  in  America  if  desired. 
Therefore,  for  £100  you  obtain  the  right  to  $475  American  gold.  Now  the  American  Eagle 
is  worth  par  in  London  and,  conversely,  the  British  sovereign  is  worth  par  in  New  York. 
The  Mint  par  never  varies — or  to  clarify,  if  you  can  purchase  a  pound  sterling  in  New  York 
for  470  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  sovereign  has  depreciated  16%  cents,  but 
rather  the  right  to  obtain  a  sovereign  in  England  is  worth  only  $4.70  in  America.  The 
deduction  is  that  the  supply  in  this  instance  is  greater  than  the  demand,  hence  the  fall  in 
price.  Before  leaving  this,  let  me  state  that  the  United  States  Mint  will  always  accept 
the  sovereign  at  the  rate  of  $18,949  per  ounce  or  4.86  656 — paying  90  per  cent  on  delivery 
and  balance  ten  days  later,  less  4  cents  per  $100  to  cover  melting  charges.  The  British 
Mint  accepts  Eagles  at  £3  16s.  5^d.  per  ounce,  paying  a  fortnight  after  delivery  without 
charge,  or  they  will  pay  immediately  but  charge  l^d.  per  ounce  to  cover  14  days'  interest 
at  4  per  cent. 

The  Use  of  Speculation 

It  is  agreed  in  the  last  analysis  that  exchange  rates  are  regulated  by  the  supply  and 
demand.  Scant  offerings  and  large  demand  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  prices,  while 
large  offerings  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  demand  will  cause  a  fall  in  rates.  You 
will  always  find  that  any  commodity  which  enjoys  a  wide  market  that  is  of  vacillating 
character  invites  speculative  following.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  movements  continue 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  that  would  appear  justified  by  existent  conditions.  Speculators,  as 
the  name  implies,  are  taking  chances,  and  they  are  just  as  likely  to  be  evenly  divided  on 
a  move  as  on  the  one  side.  There  will  be  those  who  are  bullish  and,  again,  those  who  are 
fighting  the  advance  and  selling  short.  If  these  short  sellers  have  sufficient  tenacity  to  hold 
on  in  face  of  a  further  rise,  and  are  not  driven  to  cover,  they  will  be  the  chief  supporters 
on  the  ensuing  reaction.  I  regard  speculation  as  quite  essential.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
stabilizing  factor.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  pitiable  position  of  the  German  mark  to 
observe  the  workings  of  speculation.  Had  it  not  been  for  speculative  purchases  of  this 
exchange  the  mark  would  long  ago  have  been  worthless.  A  country  must  be  run  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  its  budgets  must  be  balanced,  if  not  from  customs  and  other  receipts 
then  by  taxation.  In  this  latter  respect  Germany  has  failed  miserably,  and  has  resorted 
to  the  printing  press,  which  appeared  to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  people,  fore- 
seeing conditions,  naturally  rid  themselves  of  the  marks  as  fast  as  foreigners  would  take 
them.  They  could  see  lower  valuation  in  sight  and  as  commodities  and  other  things  of 
tangible  value  were  becoming  dearer  each  day,  inflation  would  as  a  consequence  become 
worse.  This  flight  from  the  mark  spread  until  to-day  speculators  the  world  over  are  inun- 
dated with  marks.  It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  Germany  has 
been  able  to  finance  herself  so  far  on  foreign  speculation,  and  has,  barring  her  recent  default, 
been  able  to  meet  her  reparations  by  the  same  means. 


REGULATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  BY 
MAIL  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  United  States  Treasury  Decision,  No.  39805,  are  published  joint  regula- 
tions effective  November  1,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Postmaster  General  governing  the  treatment  of  mail  matter 
received  from  foreign  countries  involving  the  customs  revenue.  Following  are 
some  extracts  from  these  regulations: — 

(3)  All  sealed  articles  containing  merchandise  shall,  on  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
bear  an  indorsement  "  May  be  opened  for  customs  purposes  before  delivery  to  addressee  n 
or  words  of  similar  purport.  .  .  .  (Provision  is  made  for  dealing  with  articles  not  so 
endorsed.) 

(6)  Regardless  of  the  country  of  origin,  customs  declarations  giving  accurate  state- 
ments of  the  contents  and  value  shall  accompany  all  parcel-post  packages  and  be  pasted 
upon  or  securely  attached  thereto.  There  shall  be  inclosed  in  parcels  containing  books  and 
printed  matter  (whether  forwarded  by  parcel  post  or  otherwise),  and  in  sealed  articles  con- 
taining merchandise  imported  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3,  an  invoice  in  the  case 
of  commercial  shipments,  or  statement  in  the  case  of  articles  not  purchased  or  consigned  for 
sale,  giving  accurately  the  value  of  the  contents  and  the  number  of  parcels  covered  thereby, 
for  customs  purposes.    If  impracticable  to   inclose  such  invoice   or  statement  in  sealed 
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articles,  it  may  be  securely  attached  to  the  article.  When  the  aggregate  value  of  a  single 
shipment,  regardless  of  the  number  of  parcels,  exceeds  $100,  customs  entry  will  be  facilitated 
by  inclosing  the  consular  invoice  required  by  law.  When  this  is  inclosed  no  other  form  of 
invoice  or  statement  will  be  necessary.  When  an  invoice  or  statement  of  value  is  necessary 
the  package  which  it  accompanies  shall  bear  the  word  "Invoice"  on  the  address  side. 

(18)  The  requirements  of  the  customs  laws  regarding  the  marking  of  imported  mer- 
chandise shall  bo  strictly  enforced.    .    .  . 

(20)  .  .  .  The  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors,  opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  and 
other  narcotics  by  mail  is  prohibited.  .  .  .  Plants  and  plant  products,  including  seeds 
and  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  for  or  capable  of  propagation  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
only  under  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act,  amendments  thereto,  and 
regulations  thereunder.  .  .  .  Viruses,  serums,  toxins,  and  other  biological  products 
covered  by  the  :ict  of  July  1,  1902,  may  be  imported  only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  the  regulations  thereunder.   .   .  . 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  TARIFFS  DISTRIBUTED 

Boards  of  Trade  and  associations  of  a  similar  kind  in  Canada,  also  Col- 
lectors of  Customs,  may  arrange  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  customs  tariffs  and  supplements 
thereto,  as  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs,  Brussels,  Belgium.  It  is  expected  that,  as  far 
as  practicable,  tariffs  distributed  in  this  way  will  be  made  available  for 
examination  by  firms  interested  in  export  trade.  The  tariffs  are  obtainable  in 
the  English  or  French  language. 


CEMENT  INDUSTRY  OF  ESTHONIA 

Of  the  home  industries  of  Esthonia,  the  production  of  cement  is  very 
important  as  being  the  industry  for  which  all  the  necessary  raw  materials  are 
available  on  the  spot,  near  the  sea  coast  and  the  main  railways,  states  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Esthonian  Legation,  London.  There  are  two  large  cement  fac- 
tories in  the  country,  the  "  Port  Kunda  "  and  the  "  Asserin  "  cement  works. 
The  former  factory  possesses  up-to-date  machinery  and  provides  work  for  800 
hands.  The  necessary  raw  materials,  limestone  and  clay,  are  obtained  from 
the  factory's  own  land,  the  oil-shale  being  transported  from  the  State  oil-shale 
mines  by  railway.  The  factory  also  has  sufficient  oil-shale  deposits  on  its  land 
to  allow  it  to  exploit  it  in  future  for  fuel,  which  it  intends  to  do.  Working  at 
full  capacity,  the  total  output  of  cement  per  day  is  1,000  barrels  of  3  cwt.  each. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  output  will  be  materially  increased  by  the  extension 
of  the  plant  and  power  station,  which  is  already  partly  completed.  The  so-called 
"  wet "  method  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  cement.  The  output  of  the 
"Port  Kunda  "  works  last  year  amounted  to  200,000  barrels. of  cement,  valued 
at  140  million  Esthonian  marks,  as  compared  with  approximately  82,000 
barrels,  valued  at  about  82  million  Esthonian  marks  in  1921. 

The  "  Asserin  "  works  is  well  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery  and 
obtains  the  raw  material  from  its  own  land.  When  working  at  full 
capacity  the  daily  output  will,  it  is  estimated,  amount  to  1,000  barrels  of  3  cwt. 
each.  During  1922  the  output  amounted  to  100,000  barrels  of  cement,  valued 
at  71  million  Esthonian  marks,  as  against  45,000  barrels,  valued  at  between 
31  and  32  million  Esthonian  marks  in  1921. 

The  exports  of  cement  in  1922  amounted  to  20,519  tons,  as  against  7,480 
tons  and  5,412  tons  respectively  in  1921  and  1920. 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION:   COMPETITION  FOR  FURNITURE 

DESIGNS 

Designs  are  invited  for  a  dining-room  and  bedroom  furnished  in  the  style 
of  1924  to  form  part  of  the  applied  art  section  of  the  Palace  of  Arts  at  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley  next  year.  Prizes  to  the  value  of  £400 
have  been  offered  by  Country  Life  for  the  best  designs  submitted. 

The  Palace  of  Arts  will  include  among  its  other  interesting  features  a  series 
of  six  decorated  rooms  illustrating  the  progress  of  decorative  art  since  1750.  Two 
of  these  rooms  will  be  designed  and  be  furnished  in  the  styles  of  the  Georgian 
and  Regency  periods  covering  the  years  1750  and  1815;  two  more  will  illustrate 
the  standard  of  interior  decorative  art,  •  attained  respectively  in  1851  and  1880. 
The  modern  rooms  will  demonstrate  the  remarkable  advances  made  in  this 
sphere  of  applied  art  since  those  dates. 

Competitors  must  be  of  British  birth  or  of  British  parentage,  and  all  manu- 
factured goods  to  be  provided  must  have  been  manufactured  within  the  British 
Empire.  The  designs  are  to  be  considered  by  a  special  jury  of  award,  consisting 
of  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  R.A.;  Miss  Ellen  G.  Woolrich;  Mr.  P.  Morley  Horder; 
Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson. 

The  exhibition  is  to  arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  prize  designs  under 
the  supervision  of  the  successful  competitors.  The  competition  is  open  till 
December  10. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Auckland,  October  8,  1923. — Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland, 
for  equipment  for  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington;  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  the  Taranaki  Electric  Power  Board,  Eltham; 
and  the  Tararua  Electric  Power  Board,  Eketahuna.  These  plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  Department,  Ottawa.  Tender's  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington; 
the  Stores  Manager,  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington;  The  Chair- 
man and  Members  of  the  Taranaki  Power  Board,  Eltham;  and  of  the  Tararua 
Electric  Power  Board,  Eketahuna,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT 
No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

PW.D.  Feb.  5,  1923  Stratford   Main   Trunk   Railway,   Eastern   End,   Ohura   Section  Bridges.— 

57999  Girder  spans  as  specified. 

S.M.  Dec.  4,  1923  Section  90 — Mangahao  Power  Board.    Four  indoor  type  automatic  induction 

180  voltage  regulators. 

POST  AND  TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT 
No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

5856  Jan.  30,   1924  30,000  earthrods,   galvanized   iron,   5   feet   long  x  ^-inch  diameter,  without 

copper  wire,  having  a  %2-inch  hole  one  inch  from  top. 
5863  Dec.   4,   1923  Arm  bolts,  nuts  and  washers,  8J-inch  x  f-inch,  galvanized  iron,  as  specified. 

TARANAKI  ELECTRIC  POWER  BOARD 
No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

No.  6  Jan.  8,  1924  Supply,  delivery,  erection  and  testing  of  two  1,800  K.V.A.  electric  generators, 

direct  coupled  exciters,  and  accessories  as  specified. 

No.  5  Jan.  8,  1924  Supply,  delivery,   erection  and  testing  of  two  2,000   horse-power  hydraulic 

turbines  complete  with  governors,  fly  wheel,  supply  and  relief  valves,  and 
other  accessories  as  specified. 

No.  7  Jan.  8,  1924  Supply,  delivery,  erection  and  testing  of  6,600  volt  switchgear. 

TARARUA  ELECTRIC  POWER  BOARD 
No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

No.  11  Dee.  1,  1923  Manufacture,   supply   and   delivery   of   19   11 ,000 -volt   transformers   and  75 

3,300-volt  transformers. 
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OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

W i th  mailt  for  Steamer  Sailing  from  Date 

Grt-nt  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  -.Mimicdosa  Montreal  Nov.  21 

..  Montrose  Montreal  Nov.  23 

..    ..    t Majestic  New  York  Nov.  24 

"  "  "  ....   -Regina  Montreal  Nov.  24 

"  "  ....  \Berengaria  New  York  Nov.  27 

"  "  ....      Mont  I  mirier  Montreal  Nov.  28 

"  "  ..    .-  \Lcviathan  New  York  Dec.  1 

Ireland  only  IMctagama  Montreal  Nov.  22 

F  :uir.<  *Antonia  Montreal  Nov.  24 

Bermuda.    T.eeward    Islands,    St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad.  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Chignecto  Halifax  Nov.  23 

St.    Kitts     Antigua,    Barbados,  Trini- 
dad. British  Guiana  *Canadian  Otter  Montreal  Nov.  24 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia 

British  Honduras  *Pavadian  Forester  Halifax  Nov.  29 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Caledonia  Halifax  Nov.  21 

China  and  Japan   President  Jefferson  Victoria  Nov.  22 

"  "    Empress  of  Asia  Vancouver  Nov.  29 

"  "    Manila  Maru  Victoria  Dec.  1 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   XTnhiti  San  Francisco  ..  Nov.  23 

Australia  only  XVentura  San  Francisco  Dec.  4 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Niagara  Vancouver  Dec.  7 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

{Letter  nnd   paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel   post   and   specially  addressed   correspondence  only. 
:  The  Minnedosa  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France 
and  Belgium. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  5,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  5,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  29  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending     Week  ending 

Parity 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holiand  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  ..  ..  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  ,  ..  ..  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  % 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.   Vincent  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 


00 


r 

Oct.  29, 

Nov.  5, 

1923. 

1923. 

$4.86 

$4.5487 

$4.5272 

.193 

.0593 

.0588 

.193 

.0456 

.0453 

.402 

.3942 

.3927 

.193 

.0512 

.0507 

.193 

.1357 

.1349 

1.08 

.0456 

.0406 

.193 

.1810 

.1804 

.238 

.193 

.0177 

.0177 

.268 

.1551 

.1515 

.268 

.2668 

.2673 

.268 

.1760 

.1729 

.498 

.4956 

.4960 

2s. 

.3207 

.3197 

$1.00 

1.0140 

1.015 

.498 

.4913 

.424 

.3245 

"  .3248 

.324 

.0950 

.0938 

.198 
4.86 

4.5734 

4.5205 

1. 
i. 
i. 
i. 
i. 
i. 
l. 

.708 
.402 
.567 


.9345— .9633 


.7174 
.3904 
.5463 


.9325— .9566 


.7117 
.3831 
.5468 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
t  received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  onl}-  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  France 

3156.  Wheat. — A  firm  in  Nimes  want  quotations  on  Manitoba  wheat.  Prices  Bordeaux 
and  Marseilles. 

3157.  Fruit. — A  firm  in  Nimes  want  quotations  on  direct  business  on  fruit,  dry  and 
canned,  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles. 

3158.  Fruit  and  Sugar. — A  Toulon  firm  want  quotations  on  sugar,  maple  syrup,  con- 
densed and  dried  milk;  biscuits;  dried  and  canned  fruit  and  jams;  agency  if  possible. 

3159.  Sugar. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  c.i.f.  Bordeaux;  buys  large  quantities 
direct. 

3160.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  firm  in  Chambery  want  quotations  on  rice,  canned  fruit 
and  meat,  and  cereals;  direct. 

3161.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  prices  and  information  on  canned 
salmon  and  condensed  milk;   agency  if  possible,  or  direct. 

3162.  Canned  Goods;  Butter. — A  Marseilles  firm  want  to  act  as  agents  for  the  above; 
canned  goods,  dried,  etc.    Would  buy  direct  salt  butter. 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

3163.  Flour,  Sugar,  and  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  in  Piraeus,  Greece,  would  be  willing  to 
open  up  business  connections  with  Canadian  shippers. 

3164.  Sugar. — An  old-established  firm  in  Algiers  desire  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

3165.  Barley,  Oats  and  Rye. — Requested  by  an  Algerian  company. 

3166.  Hard  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Other  Cereals,  and  Dried  Fruits. — A  firm  in 
Fort-National,  Algeria,  wish  to  open  up  a  business  connection  with  Canada. 

3167.  Rye,  Oats,  Barley  and  Other  Cereals. — A  firm  in  Tunis  make  inquiries. 

3168.  3169,  3170.  Three  Algerian  firms  handling  foodstuffs  would  like  to  import  from 
Canada. 

3171.  Foodstuffs  and  Tobacco. — Canadian  firms  are  requested  to  communicate  with  an 
Algerian  firm. 

3172.  Gallon  Apples. — A  London  firm  who  regularly  buy  gallon  apples  widi  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  packers  not  already  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  can 
export  regularly. 

3173.  Dried  and  Canned  Fruits. — An  important  London  firm  of  importers,  maintaining 
a  number  of  branches  in  Great  Britain  and  also  on  the  Continent,  are  desirous  of  effecting 
a  connection  with  responsible  Canadian  packers  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  not  already 
represented  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

3174.  Dried  Fruits. — An  old-established  firm  in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of  a  Canadian 
connection. 

3175.  Canned  Lobsters. — A  firm  of  old-established  brokers  in  Hamburg  desire  direct 
connection  with  Canadian  exporters. 

3176.  Salted  and  Dried  Fish. — A  firm  in  Milan  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

3177.  Packing  House  Products. — A  firm  in  Rotterdam  desiring  to  import  packing  house 
products  on  a  commission  basis  would  like  to  hear  from  interested  Canadian  exporters. 

3178.  Packing  House  Products. — An  old-established  firm  in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of 
acting  as  the  representatives  for  first-class  Canadian  exporters  of  packing  house  products, 
including  lard,  tallow,  all  kinds  of  meat,  casings,  technical  fats,  hogs'  heads,  pigs'  livers  and 
offals. 
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Miscellaneous    Inquiries    Originating    in  France 

3179.  A  firm  in  Sudan  want  quotations  on  canned  lobster  and  salmon,  also  wheat  flour 
in  tin-lined  cases  for  tropics;   also  interested  in  oil  lamps. 

3180.  A  Marseilles  firm  want  agency,  or  information  and  prices  on  sugar,  canned  goods,  « 
flour;  :il<o  on  agricultural  machines. 

3181.  Machines  and  Engines. — A  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  heavy 
oil  engines  ami  agricultural  machines;   d,irect  business. 

3182.  Wearing  Apparel. — A  firm  want  quotations  on  the  above,  and  wool  materials; 
men's  ready  to  wear  working  clothes.    Direct  business. 

3183.  BosiBRT  and  Underwear. — A  firm  in  Nimes  want  prices,  and  samples  if  possible, 
on  men's  and  women's  fancy  and  ordinary  hosiery,  stockings,  and  underwear. 

3184.  Hosiery.    A  firm  want  to  get  in  touch  with  an  exporter  of  hose,  knit  goods  and 
underwear;  direct  business  or  representation. 

3185.  Artificial  Silk.— A  firm  in  Nimes  want  quotations  for  direct  business  in  artificial 
ailk.  in  skeins  or  on  reels. 

31S6.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  quotations  for  direct  sales. 

3187.  Furs  and  Skins. — A  French  firm  wish  to  purchase  direct. 

3188.  Furs. — A  French  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  fox  furs,  any  colour. 

3189.  Furs;   Drapery. — A  French  house  in  Nimes  wants  agency,  or  direct  business; 
quotations  desired. 

3190.  Furniture. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  and  catalogues  on  direct  business. 

3191.  Wood. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  and  information  on  wood  for  making 
large  casks. 

3192.  Wood. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  on  fir,  beech  and  oak;   prices  f.o.b. 
Bordeaux  or  Marseilles. 

3193.  Wood. — A  French  firm  want  information  and  quotations  on  all  kinds  of  wood 
exported  from  Canada. 

3194.  Wood;  Varnish. — A  firm  in  Nimes  want  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Bordeaux  for 
building  wood:  pine,  fir,  cedar,  oak,  maple;  varnish  for  building. 

3195.  Paint  and  Varnish. — A  French  firm  want  prices  c.i.f.  or  f.o.b.  on  oil,  ceruse,  paints 
prepared  powders,  varnish. 

3196.  Electrical  Engines;  Appliances. — A  French  firm  want  information  and  catalogues 
on  Diesel  engines,  electrical  appliances  and  gas  apparatus. 

3197.  Electrical  Appliances. — A  firm  in  Nimes  want  agency  or  direct  quotations  for 
electrical  stoves,  radiators,  switches;  tools  and  gloves  for  electricians. 

3198.  Electrical  Apparatus. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  to  get  in  touch,  for  direct 
business,  with  exporter  of  low-tension  electrical  apparatus. 

3199.  Linoleum;  Carpets. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  to  purchase  the  above  and  oilcloth. 

3200.  Leather. — A  Toulouse  firm  want  direct  or  commission  business  in  shoe  leather: 
box  calf,  cow,  kid,  antelope. 

3201.  Sole  Leather. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  quotations  on  buffalo  leather  (chromed), 
for  soling  shoes,  direct. 

3202.  Sports  Accessories. — A  firm  wants  quotations  on  hockey  skates  and  boots;  direct 
business  for  coming  winter. 

3203.  Medicinal  Herbs.— A  firm  want  offers  on  the  above  and  products  for  chemists; 
direct  business. 

3204.  Magnesia. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  raw 
magnesia,  or  calcined  caustic  magnesia;  direct  or  agency. 

3205.  Hardware. — An  Algiers  firm  want  direct  business  or  agency  in  asbestos,  straps, 
plumbery,  rubber  gloves,  bindery  twine  and  automobile  accessories. 

3206.  Ironmongery.— A  firm  in  Nimes  want  quotations  for  direct  business  in  iron- 
mongery, tools,  etc. 

3207.  Steel  Presses. — A  firm  in  Nimes  want  Quotations  on  steel  presses  and  cramping 
frames,  jacks;  catalogues  and  prices  wanted  f.o.b.  Marseilles. 

3208.  Tool  Handles. — Catalogues  and  prices  for  direct  business  wanted. 

3209.  Bicycles. — A  firm  in  Nimes  wish  to  buy  bicycles  and  accessories;  direct  business; 
price  f.o.b.  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles. 

3210.  Tires  and  Accessories. — A  firm  in  Nimes  want  quotations  and  catalogues;  direct 
business. 

*211.  Kraft  Paper. — A  firm  want  quotations. 

3212.  Manila  Rope;  Binder  Twine, — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  prices. 
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Miscellaneous    Inquiries    from    Various  Countries 

3213.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  calf  skin,  sulphate 
of  soda,  soft  cake  used  in  manufacture  of  glass,  finished  leather  not  including  sole  leather. 

3214.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish,  canned  sardines, 
herrings,  sulphur  and  caustic  soda. 

3215.  Cotton,  Sugar,  Rye,  Barley,  Rice  and  Other  Cereals. — Canadian  shippers  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  an  Algerian  firm  anxious  to  do  business  with  Canada. 

3216.  Foodstuffs  and  Drugs. — An  Algerian  firm  would  like  to  communicate  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

3217.  Preserved  Vegetables;  Building  Construction  Materials. — A  firm  in  Algiers  desire 
to  import  from  Canada. 

3218.  Dyes  and  Flavouring  Extracts. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, wishes  representation  from  Canadian  manufacturer  of  dyes  and  flavouring  extracts. 

3219.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  asbestos  sheets,  black 
iron  sheets,  rail  spikes,  saws;  request  buying  agency  in  Canada. 

3220.  A  Brazilian  firm  of  commission  agents  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  the  following  goods:  Dry  cotton  packing,  8  plait  hydraulic  jointing,  sheets  of  40  inches 
by  40  inches  (cheapest  quality);  asbestos  millboard,  sheets  of  1  metre  by  1  metre;  asbestos 
yarn,  made  up  in  rolls  of  900  grammes;  asbestos  plaited  packing;  asbestos  and  I.R.  tape; 
asbestos  and  I.R.  tape  with  wire  insertion;  asbestos  and  I.R.  cloth;  asbestos  and  I.R.  cloth 
with  wire  insertion;  asbestos  rolled  cloth;  asbestos  rolled  cloth  with  I.R.  core;  canvass 
packing  (Tuck's  form)  No.  0;  canvas  packing  with  I.R.  core  (Tuck's  form)  No.  0. 

3221.  Embalmers'  Chemicals. — An  American  firm  desire  prices  f.o.b.  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 
for  the  following  commodities:  5,193  pounds  of  formaldehyde,  333  pounds  carbolic  acid,  1,500 
pounds  corn  syrup,  375  pounds  borax,  75  pounds  technical  chloroform,  50  gross  16  oz.  flint- 
style  bottles. 

3222.  Manures  and  Chemical  Products. — An  Algerian  concern  is  anxious  to  open  up 
business  connections  with  some  Canadian  exporters. 

3223.  Paper,  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Products. — A  firm  of  representatives  in 
Algiers  would  like  to  open  up  a  business  connection  with  Canada. 

3224.  Pulp  and  Paper. — A  high-class  Glasgow  firm  of  Far  Eastern  merchants  with  branches 
in  Japan  and  Manila  desire  to  receive  at  its  Kobe  (Japan)  branch  samples  and  prices  of 
bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  pulp,  and  paper  of  the  following  classes:  printings,  art 
and  coloured  printings,  bond  writings,  pasteboards,  krafts  and  tissues.  Quotations  in  sterling 
or  Canadian  currency,  preferably  c.i.f.  Kobe  or  f.o.b.  Vancouver.  Payment  cash  against 
documents,  London. 

3225.  Textiles. — An  Algerian  firm  interested  in  the  Canadian  market  would  like  to 
import. 

3226.  Cotton  Textiles. — A  firm  in  Algiers  would  consider  offers. 

3227.  Cotton  Textiles. — A  firm  in  Algiers  wish  to  communicate  with  some  Canadian 
firms. 

3228.  Textiles.  Threads  and  Cotton. — A  firm  in  Oran  desire  to  import  from  Canada. 

3229.  Cotton  Voiles. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

3230.  Hardware,  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Brass  and  Copper. — A  firm  in  Algiers  would 
consider  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

3231.  Hardware. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  shelf  hard- 
ware, including  carpenters'  tools. 

3232.  Dairy  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Holland  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with 
Canadian  concerns  in  position  to  export  cheese  machines,  milk  pumps,  milk  weighing 
machines  with  scale;  prices,  terms,  catalogues,  etc. 

3233.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  motor  car  accessories, 
machines  for  machine  shops,  hand  tools,  oils,  paints  and  varnishes. 

3234.  Automobiles  and  Accessories. — A  company  in  Algiers  makes  inquiries. 

3235.  Automobiles,  Lumber,  Iron  and  Steel  Products  and  Hard w are. — A  firm  in  Algiers 
doing  business  exclusively  as  agents  would  like  to  represent  some  Canadian  houses  desiring 
to  open  up  a  business  connection  with  the  Algerian  market. 

3236.  Timber. — A  broker  in  Southampton,  England,  who  covers  the  South  Coast  and 
Bristol  Channel  ports,  wishes  to  secure  agencies  of  Canadian  shippers  of  Douglas  fir,  ash 
and  whitewood. 

3237.  Wire  Rods. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Holland  are  desirous  of  receiving 
quotations  on  Thomas  quality  wire  rods  in  rolls  of  50  kilogrammes. 
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3238.  HARDWARE. —  V  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hoar  from  Canadian  exporters  of  barbed 
wire  and  all  kinds  of  hardware,  including  screws. 

3239.  Pipes.— A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  pipe,  plain 
and  galvaniFed. 

3240.  Sheet  Iron.— A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  plain  and 
galvanised  and  c  orrugated  sheet  iron. 

3241.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  gasoline  engines,  launch 
s.  suvl  shafting  and  pulleys,  seemlcss  boiler  tubes,  machine  tools,  everything  for  a 

machine  shop. 

3242.  Lawn  Mowers,  etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
lawn  mowers,  lightweight  files. 

3243.  A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  saws,  iron  chains, 
machinery  belting  (aid  kinds  except  leather). 

3244.  Ready-Cut  Houses. — A  high-class  Glasgow  firm  of  Far  Eastern  merchants  with 
branches  in  Japan  desire  to  hear  at  Glasgow  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ready-cut 
houses  for  shipment  to  Japan. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  London. — Balfourf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  14;  Vasconiaf,  Cunard 
Lino,  Nov.  17;  Bosworthf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21;  Canadian  Ranger, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  21;  Antonia*,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  24; 
Bothwellf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24;  Cominof,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  24; 
Grey  Countyf,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  25. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Cominof,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  16;  Canada*, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  17;  Montrose*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov. 
23;  Regina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24;  Bawtryf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  24. 

To  Glasgow. — Marloch*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  15;  Graciat,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  16;  Metagama*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22;  Kas- 
taliaf,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  15;  Manchester  Producerf,  Nov.  22 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships. Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Avonmouth. — Turcoman*,  White  Star-Dom(inion  Line,  Nov.  17;  Cabotiaf,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  23;  Colonian*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnavon,  Nov.  16;  Cairnmona,  Nov.  23 — both  of  the 
Thomson  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and   Swansea. — Canadian    Mariner,    Canadian    Government  Merchant 

Marine,  Nov.  16. 

To  Swansea.— Bawtryf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow —Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork.— Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Antwerp.— Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21;  Canadian 
Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  21. 

To  Havre.— Lisgar  County,  Nov.  18;  Hastings  County,  Nov.  28— both  of  the  Inter- 
continental Transports,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— Bordenf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Squatter*,  Nov. 
14;  Canadian  Otter*,  Nov.  24— both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine.  
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To  Rotterdam. — Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  20;  Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Hamburg. — Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  20;  Bosworthf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  21 ;  Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Australind,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Nov.  18. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  17;  Regina*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Southampton. — Montlaurier*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  28. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Nov.  23,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Andalusia,  Dec.  5;  Caledonia,  Dec.  19 — both  of  P^ckford  & 
Black. 

To  Belfast  and  Liverpool. — Doric,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  9. 
To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  9. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Andania*,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  16. 
To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Pittsburgh,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Dec.  14. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  trj-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  21. 

From  West  St.  John 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment*,  Manchester  Ltine,  about  Dec.  4. 
To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucky,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  12. 
To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Durham,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  18. 

To  South  Africa. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Dec.  15. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare*,  Dec.  7;  Montcalm*,  Dec.  14 — both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships 
Ltd.,  Dec.  13. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Marloch*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Glasgow  and  Avonmouth. — Concordia,  Dec.  15;  Gracia,  Dec.  29 — both  of  the 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Nov.  25,  and  every  fortnight. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Avonmouth. — Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  20;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Dec.  20 — both 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Goil,  early  November;  Din- 
teldyk,  late  November — both  of  the  Holland- American  Line;  Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company. 
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To  London  *nd  Livbrpool.— Speaker,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Nov.  15;  Governor  Har- 
rison Direct  Line,  middle  of  November.  ' 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.— Tydeus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  early  December. 

To  G)  kSGW,  Liverpool^  Southampton  and  London.— Nebraskaf,  late  November- 
Norenta,  late  December— both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  M  nm  mi  ster.— Mongolian  Pr,ince,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  Dec.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Dec.  7;  Makura,  Jan.  4— both' 
of  the  Canadian-Australasia^  Royal  Mail  Line. 

Auckland  and  Sydney.— Canadian   Importer,    Canadian   Government  Merchant 
M:«ine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Mblboubnb  and  Sydney.— Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  oi 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Arizona  Maru.  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Nov.  25;   Empress  of  Asia.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Kobe.— Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  15; 
Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Tyndareus,  Nov.  27:  Protesilaus,  Dec 
20— both  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  24.  \ 

To  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila.— Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line, 
Nov.  21. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Hull. — Nevada,  French  Line,  Nov.  12. 
To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Jacques  Cartier,  French  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney— Niagara,  Dec.  8;  Makura,  Jan.  5— both 
of  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  Nov.  15;  Tyndareus,  Dec. 
13;  Protesilaus,  Jan.  3 — all  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  21. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Kaisha  Line, 
Nov.  27;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jackson,  Nov.  10; 
President  Jefferson,  Nov.  22;  President  Grant,  Dec.  4;  President  Madison,  Dec.  16;  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  Dec.  28 — all  of  the  Admiral  Oriental  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Tydeus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  early  December. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal "  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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NEW  ZEALAND'S  DAIRY  PRODUCE 

Dairy  produce  exported  from  New  Zealand  will  in  future,  says  the  London 
Times  Trade  Supplement,  be  subjected  to  a  similar  form  of  control  to  that 
which  has  been  in  force  in  regard  to  meat  for  some  time  past.  The  Dairy  Pro- 
duce Export  Control  Act  was  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  subject 
to  the  proviso  that  it  should  not  come  into  effect  until  ratified  by  a  referendum 
of  dairy  producers.  By  22,000  votes  to  9,000 — there  are  reported  to  have  been 
25,000  abstentions — the  Act  has  been  approved  and  will  now  come  into  effect. 
It  establishes  a  "  pool  "  for  exports  of  dairy  produce,  controlled  by  a  board 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  producers,  the  Government,  and  the  selling 
organization  in  London.  The  main  object  is  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the 
retail  price  of  dairy  produce  for  the  actual  producer,  and  in  view  of  recent  dis- 
closures as  to  the  disparity  between  the  amount  received  by  primary  producers 
and  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  the  effect  of  the  new  system  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (a).  Callers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  (b).  Flectricity  Inspec- 
tion Art  b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act  (b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
(.rain  Ait  consolidation,  (Price,  10  cuts).  Inspection  and  Sale  Act.  Inspection  of  Water 
Meters  Act  (d).  Patent  Act  (a).  Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and 
Design  Act  (a).   Timber  Marking  Act  (a).   Heights  and  Measures  inspection  Act  (d). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Hoard  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price,  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention.    (Price,  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Electricity  and  Gas  (d).    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Lle\ators,  etc.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Patent  Office  Record  .Weekly)  (a). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  In  Canada  (1914).    Price,  25  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Electrical  standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce  (b). 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1919). 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e) 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free,  on  request,  to  subscribers  to  the 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly,  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1; 

single  copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).      (Price,  25  cents.) 
tier  man  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Imports  into  Canada  from  United  States  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Priee,  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

(1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile  :  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   Price,  25  cents. 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents. ) 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).     (Price,  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  thp  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  Greece  U921).    (Price.  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  '1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  follow  ing  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  For  a  complete 

list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc. 

Note.— (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa,  (c)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa,  (d)  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  :  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa,  (e)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor. Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  List  oj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable- 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hali 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address :   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office, 
703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  l>v  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f. o.l>.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  MoColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  B  Ross.  Address  For  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Otfice — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — 
Coixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  ofhee, 
Avenida  Rio  Bianco,  9.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies 

S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 


E.  H 

for  British  Guiana 


Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  c/o  H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary 
British  Legation,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 

Holland 

F.    H.    Palmer,    Zuidblaak   26,    Rotterdam,  Cable 

Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

W.   McL.   Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Milan. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 
Kobe. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Addrest, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683 ;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,     England.     Cable     Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,   Liverpool.     Cable    Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Build- 
ing, Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiani*, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontum*. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frederic  Hudd,  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  November  9,  1923. — The  present  business  situation  is  very 
irregular  as  trends  in  the  various  lines  are  most  diverse.  During  September 
production  of  basic  commodities  declined  and  prices  advanced.  Wholesale  and 
retail  trade  continues  to  be  large  in  volume,  but  general  conditions  indicate  that 
business  is  passing  through  a  period  wherein  activity  is  not  marked  and  which 
is  not  yet  at  an  end.  There  have  been  record  freight  car  loadings,  due  not  only 
to  the  seasonal  movement  of  crops  but  apparently  to  increased  production  and 
purchase  of  goods  in  general  at  an  earlier  date,  as  grain  shipments  have  been 
below  those  of  last  year,  while  the  movement  of  other  goods  has  increased. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Financial  conditions  would  appear  to  remain  favourable  as  the  banks  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  credit  demands  of  the  season  with  ease,  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  business  failures  and  bank  clearings  and  savings 
accounts  have  increased.  An  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the  Controller  of  Cur- 
rency show  a  gain  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in  deposits,  and  of  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  total  resources,  of  the  reporting  banks,  in 
the  last  year.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  accumulation  of  gold 
which  reflects  the  improvement  in  the  export  trade  of  the  country.  This  has 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  most  commodities  except  wheat.  The  export  balance 
of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  September  was  $126,000,000,  which  adjusted 
the  adverse  balance  of  the  preceding  eight  months  and  left  a  net  export  balance 
of  $36,000,000. 

Fluctuations  in  foreign  exchange  have  not  been  noteworthy  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sterling  which  has  declined  to  4-45.  During  October  it  reached  4-55, 
and  the  present  drop  is  the  most  marked  that  has  taken  place  for  some  months. 
Canadian  exchange  with  occasional  fluctuations  has  shown  steady  improve- 
ment. On  October  1st,  the  discount  was  2%2  per  cent;  at  the  time  of  writing 
it  is  1%6  per  cent. 

THE  STEEL  SITUATION 

The  record  activity  which  has  marked  the  building  construction  industry 
in  the  immediate  past  shows  evidences  of  falling  off  and  because  of  the 
demands  which  this  industry,  together  with  the  automobile  industry  and  the 
railroads  has  made  upon  the  steel  market,  the  steel  industry  reflects  fairly 
accurately  the  present  irregularities  in  the  business  situation.  Buying  orders 
are  now  at  50  per  cent  of  capacity  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Good  orders  are  being  received  from  Japan,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  railways 
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will  shortly  place  large  orders  for  new  cars.  These  factors  will  have  a  favour- 
able effect.  October  >ales  of  steel  were  better  than  the  September  sales,  although 
the  sales  in  the  las1  two  weeks  of  October  decreased  considerably.  Demand, 
however,  has  kept  up  better  than  was  generally  anticipated  and  consequently 
rices  have  been  maintained.  There  are  no  fears  that  the  market  will  fail  to 
hold  out  until  the  end  of  the  year,  although  the  present  rate  of  production  will 

001  be  maintained  as  the  suspension  of  some  mills  is  regarded  as  inevitable. 
The  steel  owners  are  opposing  any  reduction  in  price,  but  their  success  is  doubt- 
ful in  view  of  the  fact  that  buying  capacity  is  at  one-half. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

The  advance  in  wheat  prices  has  favourably  affected  conditions  in  the 
wheat-growing  districts,  and  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  position  of 
the  farmers  has  improved.  The  relative  price  of  some  farm  products  continues 
very  lew.  however.  The  corn  crop  is  good  although  it  has  been  affected  by  frost 
in  some  localities.  In  the  West  money  is  in  supply  sufficient  to  meet  all  mercan- 
tile and  agricultural  requirements.  Accumulations  of  grain  are  not  large  for 
this  season  and  marketing  of  live  stock  is  heavy.  Hence  money  is  in  constant 
circulation. 

The  recent  advance  of  two  cents  a  pound  in  cotton  market  (that  being 
the  limit  allowed  for  a  day's  movement  in  American  markets)  reflected  the 
impression  produced  by  the  small  crop  estimate,  that  the  cotton  industry  is 
confronted  by  a  virtual  cotton  famine.  From  the  point  of  view  of  users  of  cot- 
ton the  prospect  is  disappointing,  but  growers  are  being  compensated  by  the 
high  price. 

THE  PRICE  SITUATION 

Advances  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing  contributed  largely  to  the 

2  7  rise  in  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  in 
September,  bringing  the  figure  up  to  54  per  cent  above  the  1913  average.  There 
were  slight  advances  in  drugs  and  chemicals.  Prices  of  building  materials, 
metals  and  metal  products  and  fuel  and  lighting  declined.  An  advance  of  2 
per  cent  in  the  retail  price  of  food  and  clothing  caused  an  increase  of  11  per 
cent,  between  August  15  and  September  15,  in  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board's  index  of  the  cost  of  living  for  a  working  man's  family.  This  is 
6  per  cent  above  the  lowest  point  in  1922  and  63  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914. 

SHOE  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

In  September  the  export  of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  United  Kingdom 
nearly  reached  the  hundred  thousand  dozen  mark,  says  the  Northamptonshire 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  value  was  considerably  more  than  half  a  million 
pounds.  Both  figures  are  very  much  in  excess  of  any  previous  month  for  a 
couple  of  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  gratifying  increase  is  in  connection 
with  export  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Sales  to  the  continent  of  Europe  are 
small;  our  overseas  business,  in  boots  and  shoes,  at  any  rate,  showrs  a  tendency 
to  become  imperial  rather  than  universal.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1923 
the  export  of  leather  footwear  aggregated  546,713  dozen  pairs,  much  more  than 
a  60  per  cent  increase  over  the  same  period  in  1922,  and  considerably  more 
than  double  the  nine  months'  total  of  1921.  The  September  figures  were  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  1921  for  the  twelve  months. 
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GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  MINERALS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  October  20,  1923. — Germany  has  for  many  years  been  an 
important  outlet  for  Canadian  minerals.  Since  the  war  this  branch  of  Cana- 
dian exports  to  Germany  has  been  better  maintained  than  most  trades.  The 
manufacturing  activity  of  the  last  three  years  resulted  in  a  great  demand  for 
raw  minerals  and  metals.  The  depreciation  of  the  exchange  made  itself  felt 
in  the  falling  off  of  German  purchases  of  higher  grade  materials  and  in  the 
smaller  quantities  which  German  firms  purchased  at  a  time  of  the  minerals 
which  they  required.  Still  comparatively  few  difficulties  were  experienced  in 
financing  the  purchase  of  considerable  aggregate  quantities  of  various  kinds  of 
raw  mineral  products.  With  the  cessation  of  the  industrial  boom  and  the 
decline  in  all  forms  of  manufacturing  activity,  there  has  been  a  marked  falling 
off  this  year  in  the  importation  of  minerals  into  Germany.  The  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  adversely  affected  the  demand  for  raw  minerals  by  cutting  off  large 
consumers  from  their  markets  for  finished  products  in  unoccupied  Germany.  It 
had  been  expected  that  the  general  resumption  of  work  in  the  Ruhr  following 
upon  the  cessation  of  passive  resistance  would  lead  to  a  great  demand  for  ail 
kinds  of  raw  materials,  but  the  delay  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  basis  of 
settlement  is  retarding  business  and  the  position  remains  very  uncertain. 

The  decrease  in  the  importation  of  minerals  into  Germany  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  table  giving  the  official  returns  of  quantities  of  various 
minerals  imported  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1922: — 

Imports,  Imports, 
Jan.  to  June,  Jan.  to  June, 

1922  1923 
Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Asbestos   5,196  3,080 

Nickel  ore   164  18 

Raw  nickel,  refined   1,165  859 

Silver  ore   11 

Copper  ore   69,499  18,541 

Raw  copper   72,670  50,594 

Iron  ore   5,218,293  1,548,883 

Graphite   8,754  7,975 

Mica,  raw   402  .  284 

Molybdenum   and   other   miscellaneous   ores   792  466 

Coal   2,102,215  15,062,542 

Coke   51,568  460,581 

It  is  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  coal  and  coke  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  importation  of  all  the  mineral  products  mentioned.  The  share 
of  Canada  in  the  trade  with  Germany  in  minerals  can  best  be  indicated  by  the 
following  table  taken  from  the  Canadian  trade  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  endine: 
March  31,  1923:— 

Canadian  Exports  of  Minerals  to  Germany 

Quantity  Value 

Non -Ferrous  Metals —  $ 

Nickel,  fine,  contained  in  ore,  etc  Cvvt.  5,272  120,404 

Nickel,  fine                                                                              "  25,887  712*558 

Silver  contained   in  ore  Oz.  2,720  1,894 

Ores,  n.o.p  Tons  332  128,200 

Cobalt  alloys  ffi  Lbs.  744  4,010 

Non-Metallic  Minerals — 

Asbestos  Tons  5,866  666,404 

Asbestos,  sand  and  waste                                                          "  560  7,290 

Coal                                                                                         "  3,107  23,813 

Non-metallic  minerals,  n.o.p                                                      "    4,735 


Total  value   $1,669,308 
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Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  above  export  is  com- 
prised  of  nickel  and  asbestos,  two  products  in  the  supply  of  which  Canada  is 
pre-eminent. 

For  the  convenience  of  Canadian  exporters  a  list  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  giving  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  Leading  Hamburg  dealers  and  brokers  in  minerals  and  metals  and  of  the 
principal  importers  and  consumers  in  Germany  of  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  iron 
and  silver  ores,  asbestos  and  coal.  A  copy  of  this  list  may  be  obtained  by  bona 
fide  Canadian  firms  on  application.    (Refer  file  No.  T.C.-4-125.) 

NICKEL 

Of  a  total  import  of  refined  nickel  into  Germany  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  amounting  to  859  tons,  Canada  is  shown  as  having  supplied 
1S7  tons,  Great  Britain  331  tons,  the  United  States  148  tons,  and  Belgium  134 
tons.  The  total  import  of  nickel  ore  is  given  at  18  tons,  but  the  countries  of 
origin  are  not  shown.  The  consumption  of  nickel  in  Germany  has  greatly  fallen 
off  with  the  decrease  of  production  consequent  on  the  Ruhr  occupation  and 
the  general  decline  in  business  activity.  Large  importations  have  been  antici- 
pated with  the  resumption  of  work  at  the  Ruhr  undertakings,  but  the  present 
financial  situation  renders  the  prospects  for  business  uncertain.  The  trade  in 
nickel  is  largely  confined  to  a  few  leading  importers  who  finance  purchases 
with  London  or  New  York  credits. 

COBALT 

Germany  has  always  been  an  important  consumer  of  Canadian  cobalt, 
which  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  enamel,  porcelain  and  glass  industries 
and  also  as  an  alloy  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  the  use  of  the  Solingen 
cutlery  factories.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  found  more  economical  to  import 
raw  cobalt  ores  or  concentrates,  containing  40-45  per  cent  cobalt  and  20-25 
per  cent  nickel,  the  refining  being  then  done  in  the  large  German  refineries. 
The  market  for  cobalt  salts  is  therefore  restricted  unless  the  price  allows  of 
competition  with  the  locally  refined  products.  Thus  the  German  production 
of  cobalt  oxide  is  sufficient  for  home  requirements,  provided  the  works  are  able 
to  secure  the  raw  material.  If  Canadian  firms  could,  however,  supply  double 
oxide  (cobalt  and  nickel  oxides  combined)  at  competitive  prices  there  might  be 
an  opportunity  for  trade  with  Germany.  The  chief  consumers  of  cobalt  are 
the  chemical  and  colour  factories  and  the  nickel-cobalt  refineries.  Difficulties 
are  reported  in  connection  with  the  financing  of  purchases  by  some  of  these 
consumers,  although  the  larger  firms  are  able  to  secure  foreign  credits  or  have 
ample  funds  abroad  to  cover  their  requirements  of  raw  material.  The  German 
trade  statistics  do  not  show  the  importations  of  cobalt  concentrates  or  cobalt 
salts  separately  from  other  chemical  concentrates. 

COBALT  RESIDUE  AND  SILVER  ORES 

There  is  a  market  in  Germany  for  cobalt  residue  of  low  silver  content  or 
free  of  silver.  The  presence  of  silver  makes  the  material  too  expensive  at 
present  for  German  use.  There  is  therefore  no  demand  now  for  ores  with  high 
silver  content,  which  before  the  war  was  an  important  trade  with  Canada. 

ARSENICAL  PYRITES 

Hamburg  mineral  brokers  would  be  prepared  to  handle  arsenical  pyrites, 
which  up  to  the  present  have  not  been  utilized  in  Canada  and  for  which  an 
opening  exists  in  Germany. 
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COPPER 

It  should  be  possible  to  dispose  of  British  Columbia  copper  to  Germany. 
Of  a  total  importation  of  raw  copper  into  Germany  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  of  50,595  tons,  the  United  States  supplied  37,805  tons.  Crude  and 
blister  copper,  copper  matte,  copper  bars,  and  copper  and  brass  scrap  have  been 
imported  in  large  quantities  since  the  Armistice.  Although  there  has  lately 
been  a  falling  off  in  orders,  the  business  is  still  considerable,  since  the  trade  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of*  a  few  large  importers  and  refiners,  who  have  ample 
resources  for  financing  shipments  from  abroad. 

IRON  ORE 

The  boycott  of  Lorraine  ore  compelled  the  German  ironworks  to  conclude 
large  contracts  for  iron  ore  from  Sweden  and  other  sources.  Important  con- 
tracts for  Newfoundland  ore  have  been  placed  by  the  Phoenix  and  other  groups 
of  Ruhr  undertakings,  and  Swedish  iron  ore  has  been  contracted  for  over  a 
period  of  ten  years  at  a  price  of  13  Swedish  crowns  a  ton  f.o.b.  Swedish  port. 
The  events  in  the  Ruhr  have  interrupted  deliveries,  but  the  general  revival  of 
production  in  this  area  will  necessitate  the  recommencement  of  large  importa- 
tions of  iron  ore.  The  total  imports  of  iron  ore  into  Germany  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  are  given  at  1,548,883  tons,  of  which  Sweden  supplied 
770,520  tons  compared  with  2,150,061  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1922.  Canada 
is  shown  as  having  supplied  81,514  tons  during  the  period  January  to  June, 
1923. 

COAL 

The  importation  of  coal  into  unoccupied  Germany  has  been  very  consider- 
able owing  to  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  the  Ruhr.  Imports  from  Great 
Britain  alone  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  7,756,627  tons 
as  compared  with  1,526,581  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1922.  The  bulk  of  the 
English  coal  imported  has  come  from  the  Tyne  and  Yorkshire  coalfields.  A 
fair  amount  of  business  has  also  been  done  in  coal  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  During  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  some  falling  off  in  coal 
orders  placed  by  Germany  abroad,  owing  to  the  lessened  industrial  activity 
and  shortage  of  working  capital.  Prices  for  English  coal  have  ranged  around 
30  shillings  a  ton  c.i.f.  Hamburg. 

ASBESTOS 

The  trade  with  Germany  in  asbestos  was  reviewed  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  994.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  business  since  the  war  has  been 
entirely  on  a  consignment  basis,  and  the  appointment  of  experienced  and  reli- 
able agents  to  handle  and  advise  on  consignments  is  the  first  essential  for  Cana- 
dian asbestos  exporters  desirous  of  doing  business  with  this  country.  At  the 
present  time  the  trade  in  asbestos  is  greatly  restricted,  since  most  of  the  fac- 
tories using  asbestos  are  either  closed  down  or  working  on  short  time.  A  part 
of  the  asbestos  imported  into  Hamburg  is  sold  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary.  This  is  chiefly  short  fibre  stock  for  shingle  making.  The  trade  with 
these  countries  is  also  poor,  as  the  factories  have  little  export  business  and  the 
local  consumption  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  fully  employed.  Under  these 
circumstances  Canadian  shippers  have  to  exercise  great  caution  in  sending 
consignments  of  asbestos  to  Hamburg. 

The  asbestos  consumed  in  Germany  is  chiefly  long  fibre  stock  for  spinning  pur- 
poses. Canadian  asbestos  is  the  best  liked  and  realizes  a  higher  price  than  asbestos 
from  other  countries.  Rhodesia  is  the  next  most  important  source  of  supply, 
and  although  slightly  harder  and  more  brittle  than  Canadian  the  asbestos  from 
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this  source  is  in  good  demand.  Russian  asbestos  has  been  imported  during  the 
past  year  by  the  Russian  Government  organization  and  regular  shipments  have 
been  received  during  recenl  months.  The  first  consignments  of  asbestos  from 
Russia  were  old  stock,  chiefly  short  fibres,  but  lately  newly  mined  stock  of 
various  grades  have  been  received.  The  following  table  shows  the  official 
figures  of  Imports  of  asbestos  into  Germany  from  leading  sources  of  supplv 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1922  and  1923:— 

Jan.  to  June,     Jan.  to  June, 
f  1922  1923 

Canada  Tons      2,956  1,699 

British  South  Africa   "  722  397 

United  States   "  562  164 

Switzerland   "  327  2 

Other  countries   "  631  818 

Total  Tons      5,198  3,080 

The  above  table  would  not  include  asbestos  consigned  to  the  Hamburg 
Free  Tort  and  sold  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary,  and  other  countries.  The 
increase  in  imports  from  other  countries  is  accountable  for  by  the  renewal  of 
importations  of  Russian  asbestos. 

A  better  indication  of  the  asbestos  trade  with  Germany  is  afforded  by  the 
figures  of  arrivals  at  the  Hamburg  Free  Port.  During  the  three  months  April, 
May,  and  June  of  this  year,  37,157  sacks  were  received  from  North  American 
ports,  18.588  sacks  from  African  ports,  and  2,851  sacks  from  United  Kingdom 
ports. 

FELDSPAR 

A  considerable  quantity  of  feldspar  is  used  in  Germany  by  the  porcelain, 
glass  and  enamel  industries  and  some  of  the  importers  of  Canadian  cobalt 
would  also  be  interested  in  this  material.  Practically  the  whole  of  German 
requirements,  however,  are  filled  by  importations  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  it  is  not  thought  by  Hamburg  mineral  dealers  that  the 
cost  of  transporting  Canadian  feldspar  would  permit  of  its  profitable  importa- 
tion into  Germany.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the  importation 
of  feldspar  into  Germany  amounted  to  6,944  metric  tons,  of  which  Sweden 
supplied  2,693  tons,  Norway  2,426  tons,  Czecho-Slovakia  1,641  tons,  and  other 
countries  only  184  tons.  Most  of  the  feldspar  is  imported  in  crude  lump  form 
for  grinding  in  Germany. 

MICA 

The  imports  of  mica  into  Germany  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
amounted  to  284  tons,  of  which  107  tons  came  from  India  and  106  tons  from 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  considered  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  prices  for 
Canadian  mica  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  competition  of  Indian  mica 
consigned  to  Hamburg  for  realization  at  sacrifice  prices.  In  more  normal  times 
there  would  be  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  first-grade  Canadian  amber  mica, 
but  it  is  understood  that  hitherto  Canadian  mica  has  been  purchased  by  German 
importers  at  the  London  auctions. 

GRAPHITE 

Hamburg  mineral  importers  would  be  interested  to  receive  prices  and 
samples  of  Canadian  graphite.  There  is  a  large  importation  into  Germany  for 
the  requirements  of  the  pencil  industry.  Total  imports  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  amounted  to  7,975  tons  as  compared  with  8,755  tons  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  so  that  the  trade  has  been  fairly  well  maintained. 
Chief  sources  of  supply  for  the  graphite  imported  into  Germany  are  Czecho- 
slovakia, Madagascar,  Austria,  France,  and  Ceylon. 
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MOLYBDENITE  AND  TALC 

Two  other  minerals  for  which  Hamburg  importers  have  inquired  are 
molybdenite  and  talc.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  present  prices  would  permit 
the  profitable  exportation  of  Canadian  molybdenite  to  Germany.  Imports  of 
this  mineral  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  official  statistics  from  those  of 
other  miscellaneous  ores.  Imports  of  talc  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
amounted  to  2,468,000  tons,  of  which  Austria  supplied  1,762  tons  and  Italy 
460  tons. 

MARKET  FOR  SUGAR  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  October  26,  1923. — During  the  year  1922  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sugar  was  imported  into  Germany  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  year  very  little  sugar  has  been  purchased  from  these  countries  as  the 
prices  for  North  American  sugar  have  been  too  high  as  compared  with  those 
ruling  for  Java,  Czecho-Slovak  and  Polish  sugars.  There  has  also  been  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  total  importations  of  sugar  into  Germany  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  comparing  the  first  six  months  of  1922  and  1923  will  show: — 


IMPORTS  OF  SUGAR  INTO  GERMANY 

Jan. -June,  1922     Jan. -June,  1923 


Raw  sugar  Metric  Tons  10,769 

Granulated   sugar   35,182 

Lump  sugar   550 

Powdered  refined   sugar   5,994 

Ground  coarse  sugar   975 

Other  kinds  of  consumable  sugar   1,063 

Syrups   and   molasses  ,   6,455 


827 
44 

235 
14 
11 

12,120 


The  decrease  in  importations  has  been  due  to  the  low  price  of  German  sugar 
under  the  Sugar  Control,  which  has  been  maintained  in  force  since  the  war. 
Normally  Germany  produces  sufficient  sugar  for  home  requirements  and  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  for  export,  but  the  Sugar  Control  has  led  to  a  reduction  in  the 
area  sown  to  sugar  beets.  This  reduction  amounts  to  as  much  as  34  per  cent 
in  South  Germany  and  to  about  13  per  cent  in  East  Prussia,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  the  reduction  has  not  been  so  great  as  the  farmers  have  been 
bound  by  long-term  contracts  to  plant  beets.  The  first  step  towards  the 
removal  of  the  Sugar  Control  has  recently  been  taken.  This  season  every  fac- 
tory will  be  required  to  accumulate  a  stock  equal  to  one  quarter  of  its  total 
output,  and  this  stock  may  only  be  disposed  of  with  permission  of  the  Minister 
for  Food.  The  remainder  of  the  production  may  be  sold  freely  to  firms  per- 
mitted to  trade  in  sugar,  but  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  industries  will  still 
be  restricted.  It  is  expected  that  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
in  sugar  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  with  beets  and  the 
eventual  production  of  a  surplus  for  export. 


OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  SUGAR 

At  the  present  time  there  is  very  little  business  in  foreign  sugar,  but 
importers  anticipate  that  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  sugar 
will  result  in  larger  importations  of  foreign  sugar  until  the  German  factories 
are  able  to  produce  sufficient  for  home  requirements.  A  number  of  inquiries 
have  lately  been  received  for  Canadian  sugar,  but  the  prospects  for  business 
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depend  on  how  Canadian  prices  compare  with  those  quoted  for  Java,  Czecho- 
slovak. Belgian  and  Polish  sugars.  Java  raw  sugar  is  now  quoted  c.i.f.  Ham- 
burg at  £]  5s.  7 Id.  (approximately  15.83  at  present  rate  of  exchange)  per  50 
kilogrammes  (110  pounds).  The  quotations  per  50  kg.  for  Czecho-Slovak  crys- 
tal sugar  range  around  £1  7s.  (approximately  $6.14  at  present  rate  of  exchange) 
t'.o.lv  Hamburg,  while  for  Czecho-Slovak  cubes,  December  delivery,  £1  8s.  l^d. 
(approximately  $6.40  at  present  rate  of  exchange)  is  being  asked.  For  Polish 
crystal  sugar  f.o.b,  Danzig  the  quotation  is  £1  6s.  3d.  (approximately  $5.97  at 
present  rate  of  exchange)  per  50  kg.  (110  pounds).  The  customs  duty  on  refined 
sugar  imported  into  Germany  is  40  marks  (approximately  $9.50)  per  100  kg. 
(220  pounds).  Ground  coarse  white  sugar  from  German  factories  is  quoted  in 
Hamburg  at  30  gold  marks  ($7.14)  per  50  kg.  (110  pounds)  for  prompt  delivery 
ex  warehouse,  ex  Silesian  factory  exclusive  of  tax  at  21  gold  marks  ($5),  and  ex 
North  ( rerman  factory  exclusive  of  tax  at  22  to  22-|  gold  marks  ($5.24  to  $5.37) 
per  50  kg,  (110  pounds). 

Ii  Canadian  sugar  refineries  desirous  of  business  with  Germany  will  for- 
ward quotations  and  samples  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  they  will 
he  submitted  to  the  leading  Hamburg  importers.  The  Canadian  trade  returns 
show  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1923,  Canada  exported  to 
Germany  18.519,555  pounds  of  sugar  valued  at  $1,151,951,  while  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year  the  exports  of  sugar  to  Germany  amounted  to  3,350  pounds  valued 
at  $232.    Canadian  sugar  is  therefore  well  known  on  this  market. 


PROGRESS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Previous  reports  in  this  series  were  published  as  follows:  Introductory 
(No.  1027);  Finance  (No.  1028);  Agriculture  (No.  1029);  Transportation  (No. 
1030);  and  the  first  parts  of  the  report  on  Industry  in  Nos.  1031  and  1032]. 

CONCESSIONS 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  "  New  Economic  Policy  "  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment drew  up  a  plan  for  securing  the  participation  of  foreign  capital  in  the 
development  of  Russian  resources.  Industrial  and  trading  concessions  were  to 
be  granted  to  foreign  capitalists  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  The  general  basis 
of  all  concessions  is  the  leasing  of  properties  for  a  percentage  of  the  gross  out- 
put or  turnover.  A  certain  amount  of  capital  is  usually  required  to  be  invested 
in  the  concession.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  concession  the  properties  revert 
to  the  State.  The  concessionaire  is  free  to  dispose  of  the  products  of  the 
concession  as  he  wishes,  but  in  some  cases  the  Government  retains  the  right  to 
purchase  part  of  the  output  at  prices  mutually  agreed  upon.  Russian  labour 
legislation,  social  insurance  and  minimum  wage  schedules  are  binding  on  the 
concessionaire.  Upon  the  taking  out  of  a  concession  a  collective  agreement  has 
to  be  concluded  with  the  trade  union  concerned  to  govern  the  conditions  under 
which  labour  is  to  be  employed  on  the  concession. 

The  Government  has  endeavoured  to  confine  concessions  to  foreign  groups 
to  the  more  outlying  parts  of  Russia,  such  as  the  Northern  timber  belt,  Siberia, 
the  Urals  and  the  Caucasus.  No  concessions  are  granted  for  railways  or 
industries  of  military  importance.  For  the  granting  of  concessions  a  special 
body  has  been  set  up,  known  as  the  Chief  Concessions  Committee  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy.  This  body  is  prepared  to  consider 
proposals  submitted  by  foreign  groups  for  the  taking  out  of  concessions.  On 
the  committee  are  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  and  various  departments 
of  the  Government.    The  committee  is  divided  into  sections  for  considering 
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concessions  in  various  industries  and  trades.  All  concessions  have  to  be  finally 
ratified  by  the  Council  of  Peoples'  Commissaries. 

Concessions  often  take  the  form  of  mixed  companies,  in  which  a  State  trust 
or  Government  department  combine  with  a  foreign  group  to  form  a  company 
to  operate  a  concession.  The  foreign  group  supplies  all  or  part  of  the  capital, 
but  the  Russian  institution  retains  a  fifty  per  cent  interest  in  the  company  and 
the  casting  vote  is  with  the  chairman,  who  must  be  a  Russian.  In  the  case  of 
mixed  companies  the  draft  agreement  must  be  concluded  with  the  Russian 
institution  concerned  and  then  confirmed  by  the  Chief  Concessions  Committee. 

Although  this  policy  has  been  in  force  for  over  two  years,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  attracted  any  great  amount  of  foreign  capital  to  participate  in  Russian 
undertakings.  The  concessions  so  far  granted  have  been  mostly  trading  con- 
cessions or  the  leasing  of  comparatively  small  undertakings  where  there  has 
been  the  prospect  of  immediate  returns.  The  necessary  confidence  has  not  yet 
been  re-established  for  the  investment  of  the  amount  of  capital  usually  specified 
for  concessions  of  any  magnitude  or  for  investment  in  concessions  where  returns 
can  only  be  expected  after  some  years.  Moreover,  most  foreign  groups  have 
not  considered  the  percentage  of  profit  offered  adequate  for  the  risks  involved. 
A  great  many  of  the  negotiations  for  concessions  have  therefore  been  fruitless. 

LIST  OF  CONCESSIONS  GRANTED 

According  to  the  particulars  published  by  the  Chief  Concessions  Com- 
mittee, 460  proposals  for  concessions  had  been  received  by  the  Committee  on 
March  1,  1923.  Of  these  61  were  for  trading  concessions,  108  agricultural  and 
timber  concessions,  and  99  mining  and  metallurgical  concessions.  During  1921 
five  agreements  were  concluded,  while  during  1922  and  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  a  further  twenty-eight  agreements  were  ratified.  The  Concessions 
Committee  has  worked  out  standard  agreements  for  timber,  agricultural,  oil, 
paint  manufacturing  and  metallurgical  concessions,  as  well  as  for  fishery  con- 
cessions in  the  Far  East.  A  list  of  the  concession  agreements  with  foreign 
groups  ratified  up  to  the  present  has  been  published  by  the  Chief  Concessions 
Committee  and  are  grouped  as  follows: — 

A.  Agreements  in  which  investment  of  capital  is  not  necessary,  but  in 
which  a  percentage  of  the  returns  has  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Government: — 

1.  With  the  Danish  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  for  the  restoration  of  telegraph 
line  to  the  Far  East. 

2.  With  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company  for  restoration  of  telegraph  line 
through  Russia  to  Persia  and  India. 

3.  With  an  American  company,  the  Barnsdall  Corporation,  for  the  boring  of  wells  and 
the  production  of  oil  in  the  Baku  district. 

4.  With  the  German  firm  Junkers  for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes. 

5.  With  the  Swedish  firm  Skefko  for  the  manufacture  of  ball-bearings. 

6.  With  the  communal  group  "  California  "  for  an  agricultural  concession. 

7.  With  an  Italian  co-operat(ive  society  for  an  agricultural  concession  in  South  Russia. 

8.  With  a  British  firm  "  Union  "  for  the  export  of  eggs. 

9.  With  a  German  firm,  Reuben  &  Bielefeld,  for  the  purchase  and  export  of  various  fish 
products. 

10.  The  formation  of  mixed  company  "  Russhollandles  "  with  a  Dutch  firm  for  timber 
concession  (final  agreement). 

11.  The  formation  of  mixed  company,  "  Russanglolcs,"  with  a  British  firm  for  timber 
concession  (final  agreement). 

12.  With  a  German  firm  for  seed  cultivation  in  Moscow  District. 

B.  Agreements  calling  for  investment  of  fixed  minimum  amount  of  capital: — 

13.  With  Allied  American  Corporation  for  exploitation  of  asbestos  deposits  (in  the  Urals. 

14.  With  the  German  firm  Krupp  for  an  agricultural  concession. 

15.  With  the  American  company,  the  "  Sinclair  Corporation,"  for  the  survey  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  minerals  in  Northern  Sakhalin 
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16.  With  the  German  firm  of  Junkers  for  the  restoration  of  certain  enterprises  to  be 
worked  by  the  .Jewish  population. 

17.  With  the  Eudson's  Bay  Company  for  import  of  goods  into  Kamchatka  and  export 
of  furs, 

is.  With  a  German  firm,  "Vostva"  (Western  and  Eastern  Trading  Company),  for  the 
import  and  export  of  Certain  classes  of  goods. 

19.  With  the  ISfansen  Mission  for  agricultural  concession. 

C.  A.greements  calling  for  investment  of  capital  in  German  marks: — 

20.  With  the  Hamburg-America  lane  for  the  formation  of  mixed  company,  the  Russo- 
German  Warehousing  and  Transport  Company  ("Derutra"). 

21.  With  the  German  firm  "  Aerounion  "  for  formation  of  mixed  company,  "  Deruluft," 
to  maintain  aeroplane  service  between  Koenigsburg  and  Moscow. 

22.  With  the  German  firm  of  Levy  for  formation  of  mixed  company,  "  Derumetal,"  for 
export  and  sale  abroad  of  scrap  metal. 

D.  Agreements  requiring  payment  of  fixed  amount  to  Soviet  Govern- 
ment : — 

23.  With  Norwegian  firm  "  Vinge  "  for  hunting  rights  in  Northern  Russia. 

24.  With  an  American  workers'  society,  "  Kuzbas,"  for  exploitation  of  coal  mines  and 
iron  works  in  the  Kuznetz  Basin. 

25.  With  the  Norwegian  firm  "  Chiistenssen  "  for  right  of  whale  hunting  off  the  coast  of 
Kamchatka. 

E.  Agreements  calling  for  investment  of  capital  in  stable  foreign  cur- 
rency:— 

26.  With  Swedish  firms  for  the  formation  of  the  Russian  Commercial  Bank. 

27.  With  the  German  concern  "Otto  Wolff''  for  the  formation  of  German-Russian 
Trading  Company,  capital  £30,000,  for  import  of  German  metal  goods  and  export  of  certain 
specified  goods. 

28.  With  the  Russian- American  Industrial  Corporation  "  Raik  "  for  participation  in  the 
clothing  trust. 

29.  With  the  German  firm  "  Robert  Wonckhaus  &  Co."  for  formation  of  mixed  company 
for  the  organization  of  transport  between  Germany  and  Persia  through  the  Russian  canal 

system. 

30.  With  the  British  firm  "  Union  "  for  the  export  of  offals. 

31.  With  an  Austrian  syndicate  for  the  formation  of  mixed  company  "  Ratao,"  for 
import  of  Austrian  goods  and  export  from  Russia. 

32.  With  the  White  Star  Line,  North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg-America  Line  and  other 
steamship  companies  for  formation  of  mixed  company,  "  Ocean  Travel  Bureau,"  to  engage 
in  emigrant  traffic  from  Russia. 

33.  Preliminary  agreement  with  Russhollandles. 

34.  Preliminary  agreement  with  Russangloles. 

In  addition  ,o  the  above  concession,  a  preliminary  agreement  has  been 
signed  for  a  timber  and  railway  construction  concession  southeast  of  Petrograd 
with  the  German  Eastern  Trading  Company  and  also  for  a  timber  concession 
in  Karelia  with  a  Norwegian  group.  Trading  concessions  have  also  been 
granted  to  the  American  firm  Simon  Sulta  and  Fox  for  the  export  of  furs,  the 
Allied  American  Corporation  for  the  import  of  American  goods,  and  with  the 
Products  Exchange  Corporation  for  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  Another  trading  concession  has  been  granted  to  Dawa-Britpol,  a 
Briti<h-Polish-Danzig  concern.  The  general  principle  of  trading  concessions 
will  be  considered  fully  in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  trade. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  of  concessions  so  far  granted  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  attracting  any  large  amount  of 
foreign  capital  into  Russian  undertakings.  The  full  development  of  Russian 
resources  can  only  take  place  when  foreign  capital  is  given  free  scope  and  the 
prospects  of  adequate  returns  on  money  invested.  It  is  the  absence  of  these  con- 
ditions that  is  retarding  the  economic  recovery  of  Russia. 

AVAILABLE  RUSSIAN  EXPORTS 

The  above  review  of  the  industries  of  Soviet  Russia  enables  some  estimate 
to  be  formed  of  the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  exports  from  Russia. 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  import  trade,  since  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  is  to  strictly  limit  the  volume  of  imports  to  that  of  exports,  M.  L. 
Krassin,  the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade,  in  a  book  on  the  Immediate  Pros- 
pects of  Russian  Export  Trade,  recently  estimated  the  possible  exports  for  the 
financial  year  1922-23,  as  follows:— 

Branch                                                           Total  Production  Export             Possible  Export 

of                                                                         1922  1922  1923 

National                                                              1>m  Gold  1'000  Gold             1'000  GoId 

Economy                                                                Roubles  Roubles  Roubles 

Agriculture                                                              3,680,000  64,159  133,000 

Forestry                                                                    200,000  27,003  70,000 

Fisheries  and" furs                                                       75,000  7,776  22,000 

Mining                                                                      215,000  39,076  43,000 

Manufacture                                                             685,000  5,350  17,000 

Domestic  Industry                                                    200,000  259  5,000 


Total                                                          5,055,000                    143,623  290,000 

Possible  Exports,  1923 

The  estimated  values  of  the  various  products  that  is  considered  possible  to 
export  during  the  current  financial  year  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table: — 

Estimated  Value  of 
Possible  Export 

Product  Gold  Roubles 

1.  Agricultural — 

Raw  textile  materials : 

Flax  fibre   30,000,000 

Wool  (coarse)   5,000,000 

Hemp   6,000,000 

Raw  animal  products : 

Horse  hair   1,500,000 

Bristles   10,000,000 

Guts,  casings,  offals,  horns,  bones,  hoofs,  etc   4,000,000 

Down  and  feathers   500.000 

Hides  and  skins   14,000,000 

Food  products: 

Vegetable  oil  seeds   12,000,000 

Butter   6,000,000 

Eggs  '   8,000,000 

Sugar  ,   6,000,000 

Wine  and  spirits   1,000,000 

Santonine  and  other  crude  drugs   6,150,000 

Other  agricultural  products   23,000,000 

2.  Fishery  and  fur  products — 

Fish  products   2,000,000 

Furs   20,000,000 

3.  Forest  Industry — 

Wool   65,000,000 

Pitch  products   5,000,000 

4.  Mining  Industry — 

Iron  ore   2,500,000 

Manganese  ore   2,500,000 

Asbestos   740,000 

Salt   1,000,000 

Platinum   5,000,000 

Scrap  metal  '   4,500,000 

Oil  products   27,000,000 

5.  Manufacturing  Industry — 

Chemicals   3,000,000 

Rubber  shoes   3,000,000 

Glass  and  china   1,500,000 

Matches   1,300,000 

Cotton  cloth   3.000,000 

Cigarettes   4,500,000 

6.  Products  of  the  Domestic  Industry   5  000  000 


Total  possible  export   290,000,000 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  state  to  what  extent  this  programme  of  exports  has 
been  realized.  Reference  has  already  been  made  in  this  report  to  the  export  of 
grain,  flax,  oil,  ores  and  lumber.  Russia  has  again  become  a  shipper  of  eggs 
and  butter.  Considerable  shipments  of  eggs  have  been  made  to  the  London 
market  this  summer. 
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rhe  export  of  Siberian  butter  recommenced  with  the  shipment  of  7,000 
casks  from  Petrograd  to  Great  Britain.  The  Russian  authorities  claim  to  be 
able  to  export  6,000  tons  of  butter  during  the  present  year.  The  butter  industry 
in  Siberia  is,  1  owever,  in  a  bad  way.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  competent 
butter  makers,  while  the  factories  lack  essential  equipment  such  as  tables, 
chums,  etc.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  export  of  Siberian  butter  on  a  large 
scale  is  the  shortage  of  casks  and  parchment  paper,  both  of  which  have  to  be 
obtained  from  abroad.  Beech  is  the  only  wood  suitable  for  butter  casks,  and 
since  tMs  wood  is  not  available  in  Russia  the  casks  have  to  be  ordered  from 
( rermany.  A  number  of  orders  have  recently  been  placed  in  Germany  for  butter 
casks,  in  one  case  by  the  Petrograd  office  of  an  important  British  firm.  The 
Danes  are  also  commencing  to  re-engage  in  the  Siberian  butter  trade  and  5,000 
casks  wore  recently  purchased  at  Petrograd  by  a  Danish  firm.  Some  Danes 
are  reported  to  have  gone  to  Omsk  in  connection  with  the  butter  business. 

Of  fish  products  the  chief  export  has  been  caviar,  of  which  several  ship- 
ments  have  been  made  to  Great  Britain. 

In  connection  with  the  fur  trade,  a  concession  was  granted  last  year  to  an 
American  linn,  Simon  Sutta  and  Fox,  giving  them  the  right  to  buy  and  export 
urs  from  Siberia  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000.  An  agreement  has  also  lately 
been  concluded  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  giving  the  latter  the  right  to 
import  goods  into  Kamchatka  and  Chukhotsk  Peninsulars  in  exchange  for  furs. 
The  agreement  has  one  year  to  run  and  it  is  expected  that  $400,000  worth  of 
snoods  will  be  imported  in  exchange  for  furs.  In  the  years  succeeding  the 
Revolution  the  trapping  and  killing  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Siberia  greatly 
declined  owing  to  the  lack  of  necessary  articles  and  of  provisions.  The  fur 
trade  is  again  reviving  to  former  dimensions,  and  this  year  it  is  expected  that 
the  total  catch  will  have  a  value  of  $17,000,000,  of  which  Siberia  will  supply 
furs  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000.  Since  the  internal  demand  is  small,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  furs  will  be  available  for  export. 

The  manufactured  goods  which  are  being  exported  are  nearly  all  shipped 
to  the  neighbouring  Baltic  States,  and  to  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Mongolia. 

One  of  the  hindrances  to  the  development  of  Russian  exports  is  the  low 
prices  at  present  ruling  on  the  world's  markets  for  the  principal  Russian  staples. 
The  authorities  have  been  alarmed  at  the  recent  drop  in  the  prices  for  wheat 
and  for  oil  products.  The  prices  ruling  for  flax  are  so  low  in  comparison  with 
the  prices  in  Russia  as  to  preclude  any  profit  from  the  shipment  of  Russian 
flax  abroad.  Similar  considerations  may  be  said  to  apply  to  a  number  of  the 
other  products  available  for  export  from  Russia. 

The  above  total  export  of  a  value  of  290,000,000  gold  roubles  compares 
with  a  pre-war  export  from  Russia  valued  at  approximately  1,500,000,000  gold 
roubles,  while  prices  are  now  about  75  per  cent  higher. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS'  LICENSES  IN  NORWAY 

The  Norwegian  authorities  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  business  people 
•abroad  to  the  existing  regulations  with  regard  to  commercial  travellers'  licenses. 
Such  licenses  must  be  obtained  from  the  Norwegian  police  by  any  foreigner 
intending  to  take  orders  for  goods  in  Norway  and  entitles  the  holder  only  to 
the  taking  of  orders  for  goods  to  be  delivered  from  abroad  to  merchants,  manu- 
facturers or  traders  who  deal  in  the  goods  or  use  them  as  raw  materials  or 
implements  in  their  work.  Foreign  commercial  travellers  are  not  permitted  to 
take  orders  from  private  individuals,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  sell  goods  which 
they  take  with  them.  The  fee  for  a  commercial  traveller's  license  is  lOOkr. 
(about  £3  10s.)  per  month. 
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MARKET  FOR  EVAPORATED  APPLES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  October  26,  1923.— The  proposal  of  the  British  Government  to 
impose  a  Customs  duty  on  imported  dried  fruits  which  are  the  produce  of 
foreign  countries  and  to  admit  similar  fruits  grown  within  the  Empire  free, 
makes  it  interesting  to  investigate  to  what  extent  Canada  would  benefit  by 
this  developmment,  and  also  what  her  position  is  in  this  trade  at  the  present 
time. 

The  interest  of  Canada  is  at  the  moment  practically  confined  to  evaporated 
apples,  for  the  production  of  which,  however,  there  are  great  natural  advan- 
tages, and  of  which  the  Dominion  is  already  a  considerable  producer  and 
exporter. 

The  British  Government  does  not  publish  any  separate  figures  relative  to 
the  importation  of  dried  apples,  but  upon  personal  application  to  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Statistical  Office  of  H.M.  Customs,  that  official  kindly  consented 
to  take  out  from  their  returns  figures  which  would  approximately  show  the 
imports  of  dried  apples  during  the  calendar  year  1922,  and  this  information 
has  now  been  supplied,  in  the  following  form: — • 

Approximate  Imports  of  Dried  Apples  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1922. 

Cwts. 


Denmark   45 

Germany   11 

Netherlands   383 

France   577 

United  States   12,947 

Victoria  . .  ,   63 

New  South  Wales   13 

Tasmania   3,872 

Canada   1,683 


Total   19,694 


Canada's  share  op  the  trade 

It  will  be  generally  known  by  those  engaged  in  the  industry  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  a  small  consumer  of  dried  apples  in  comparison  with  some 
of  the  Continental  countries,  but  even  from  that  point  of  view  it  is  obvious 
that  Canada  is  not  securing  a  proper  share  of  the  business,  because  whereas 
the  United  States  is  now  supplying  66  per  cent  of  what  is  coming  in,  Canada's 
proportion  is  only  8-5  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  imposition  of  the 
proposed  import  duty  of  10s.  6d.  ($2.56  at  par)  per  cwt.  (112  lbs.)  should  be 
of  the  highest  value. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  past  that  the  reason  why  Canada  has  secured 
such  a  small  percentage  is  because  the  trade  here  consider  that  such  evaporated 
apples  as  have  come  on  to  this  market  have  been  inferior  both  in  quality  and 
grade  to  what  has  been  supplied  from  California  and  elsewhere. 

In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  the  position  at  the  moment,  two  important 
firms  have  been  interviewed,  both  of  whom,  it  may  be  said,  are  most  favour- 
ably inclined  towards  Canada  and  state  their  willingness  to  give  preference  to 
Canadian  supplies  other  things  being  equal.    What  they  report  is  as  follows: 

CONSUMPTION,  PACK  AND  GRADES 

While  this  country  remains  only  a  limited  consumer  of  evaporated  apples, 
the  demand  is  reported  to  be  steadily  increasing  resulting  from  the  growing 
popularity  of  "  fruit  salad  "  in  the  composition  of  which  the  apple  ring  plays 
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an  important  part,  partly  owing  to  its  attractive  white  appearance.  At  this 
juncture  it  seems  well  to  mention  that  practically  the  only  variety  of  dried 
apples  used  in  this  country  is  the  evaporated  apple  ring,  in  contrast  to  Con- 
tinental countries  where  quarters  and  other  forms  are  freely  consumed. 

The  50-lb.  box,  with  which  most  Canadian  shippers  are  already  familiar, 
Is  what  is  required,  and  other  sized  boxes  and  packing  in  barrels  are  not 
favoured. 

The  predominance  of  the  Californian  article  in  this  market  is  attributed 
solely  to  the  uniformly  high  standard  of  production  attained  by  the  packers 
and  its  maintenance  under  all  conditions.  The  American  product  is  sold  in 
three  grades  '*  Fancy",  "Extra  Choice"  and  "Choice",  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  well-known  to  buyers,  who  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  two  quali- 
ties can  rely  upon  receiving  well-cored  and  prepared  whole  slices,  of  the 
desired  white  colour. 

The  only  Canadian  grade,  according  to  these  importers,  which  is  known 
in  this  country  is  "Standard"^  a  considerably  lower  quality,  which  in  com- 
parison  are  described  as  being  often  imperfectly  cored,  and  "chippy" — i.e.  a 
proportion  of  the  slices  are  broken.  Moreover,  it  is  reported  that  the  fruit 
darkens  in  colour  after  the  box  has  been  opened. 

PRICE  AND  QUALITY  DEMANDS 

No  adverse  criticism  was  offered  regarding  the  flavour  of  the  Canadian 
fruit,  but  the  considerations  naturally  drastically  affect  the  prices  realised  for 
the  best  American  rings  and  what  is  offering  from  Canada.  At  the  moment 
United  States  "  Extra  Choice  "  prices  are  quoted  at  51s.  per  cwt.  (112  lbs) 
e.i.f.  London,  while  Canadian  "  Standards  "  are  fetching  from  45s.  to  47s.  The 
spread  between  these  values  is  moreover  usually  greater  (5s.  to  7s.),  quicker 
delivery  and  other  circumstances  being  momentarily  favourable  to  Canada. 

Both  importers  state  that  the  demand  in  this  country  is  for  the  highest 
grade  of  evaporated  apples,  and  that  if  Canadian  producers  wish  to  increase 
their  trade,  they  cannot  do  better  than  take  as  a  model  the  methods  practised 
by  California. 

If  the  proposed  duty  is  adopted,  it  would  give  Dominion  producers  an 
approximate  advantage  of  20  per  cent  over  foreign,  on  the  basis  of  present 
values,  and  should  afford  Canadian  shippers  a  splendid  opportunity  of  captur- 
ing the  trade. 

As  the  quality  of  Canadian  apples  is  second  to  none,  and  facilities  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  those  available  in  the  neighbouring  Republic,  it  should  be 
an  easy  matter  to  supply  this  market  with  the  superior  quality  of  evaporated 
apples  required,  and  thus  remove  the  impression  of  inferiority  against  which 
complaints  are  made. 

JAPANESE  TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  MALAYA 

The  prominence  which  Japan  is  rapidly  gaining  in  ibe  import  trade  of 
British  Malaya  is  noted  in  the  Singapore  Free  Press.  The  territory  affords  a 
good  market  for  articles  of  Japanese  manufacture,  which  in  some  cases  meet 
with  little  competition.  The  value  of  matches  imported  into  British  Malaya 
from  Japan  has  risen  from  47  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  matches  in  1921 
to  61  per  cent  in  1922  and  75  per  cent  the  first  half  of  the  present  year.  Other 
items  showing  increases  of  considerable  proportions  are  cotton  blankets,  glass 
and  glassware,  towels  and  napery,  canvas,  printed  cotton  goods,  metal  cooking 
utensils,  hardware  and  cutlery,  and  clocks  and  watches. 
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MARKET  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA  FOR   CEREALS  AND 

FEEDSTUFFS 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  on  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  have  been 
published  as  follows:  Agricultural  Machinery  (Nos.  1021  and  1022);  Motor 
Vehicles  (No.  1023);  Building  Materials  (No.  1024);  Chemicals  (No.  1025); 
Coal  (No.  1027);  Electrical  Equipment  in  No.  1030;  and  the  first  part  of 
Cereals  and  Feedstuff s  in  the  last  number  (1032).    Tons  equal  metric  tons.] 

BARLEY,  OATS  AND  RYE  IN  NORTH  AFRICA 

Barley. — Barley  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  North  African  agri- 
culture and  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principal  cereal  crop  of  Morocco.  The 
production  in  Tunisia  averages  150,000  to  175,000  tons  per  year,  in  Algeria 
700,000  to  900,000  tons,  and  in  French  Morocco  700,000  tons  per  year,  although 
the  yields  for  this  present  year  (1923)  were  250,000  tons,  1,000,000  tons,  and 
713,000  tons  respectively.  Spring  barley  is  sown,  but  it  is  generally  the  six- 
rowed  winter  barley  which  finds  preference,  and  the  major  part  of  the  sowing 
is  carried  on  by  the  natives  rather  than  by  the  European  colonists,  the  harvest- 
ing beginning  in  May  and  continuing  on  till  the  end  of  June.  North  African 
barley  containing  up  to  64  per  cent  of  amylaceous  material  is  very  much  appre- 
ciated by  beer  manufacturers  both  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  on  account 
of  its  brewing  qualities,  and  it  can  be  laid  down  at  a  price  in  these  countries 
which  make  competition  effective  with  the  barleys  produced  in  California, 
Chile  or  Asia  Minor.  Hence  a  considerable  part  of  the  barley  crop  is  exported 
from  each  of  the  countries,  Tunisia  selling  on  the  average  recently  some  98,000 
tons  per  year,  Algeria  some  165,000  tons,  and  French  Morocco  some  80,000  tons. 
The  remainder  of  the  crop  is  used  both  by  the  natives  for  the  making  of  cakes 
and  by  the  local  breweries  for  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Barley  is  also  used 
throughout  Northern  Africa  to  some  extent  for  feeding  live  stock.  Despite  these 
large  exports,  North  Africa  also  imports  barley,  Tunisia  buying  mostly  Algerian 
and  Tripolitan  barley,  Algeria  buying  mostly  Moroccan  and  Roumanian  barley, 
and  Morocco  importing  for  the  most  part  from  Spain.  The  imports  for  Tunisia 
and  Algeria  averaged  annually  2,400  tons  and  42,500  tons  respectively  over 
the  three-year  period  1919-21,  while  Morocco  imported  about  9,000  tons  in 
1920.  Algerian  imports  are  greatly  increasing  of  late,  while  Tunisian  imports 
have  been  falling  off.  The  smaller  imports  are  either  purchased  to  make  up  a 
failing  harvest  or  to  tide  over  the  native  requirements  until  a  new  crop  is  avail- 
able. In  this  cereal,  however,  North  Africa  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  com- 
petitor of  rather  than  a  purchaser  from  Canada.  Barley  in  September,  1923, 
was  selling  at  frc#a  430-440  French  francs  per  ton  throughout  the  principal 
North  African  ports. 

Oats. — If  barley  growing  is  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  the 
sowing  and  harvesting  of  oats  is  in  the  main  done  by  the  European  farmers 
throughout  North  Africa.  Before  the  French  Protectorate  was  established  in 
Morocco,  oats  were  scarcely  cultivated  there  although  this  last  year  (1923) 
the  crop  reached  16,700  tons.  Algeria's  production  of  oats  was  190,000  tons 
this  last  harvest,  and  that  of  Tunisia  some  48,000  tons.  The  average  annual 
yield  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  42,000  tons  in  Tunisia,  135,000  tons  in 
Algeria,  and  3,000  tons  in  French  Morocco.  As  the  oat  is  a  hardy  plant  it  well 
stands  the  dry  summers  of  Northern  Africa,  and  as  it  has  been  found  that  it 
will  grow  in  soil  which  has  not  had  so  much  preparation  as  that  demanded  for 
wheat,  its  cultivation  is  extending,  and  in  Algeria  now  occupies  about  a  fifth  of 
the  total  surface  devoted  to  cereals.  The  more  common  oat  grown  is  the  red  oat, 
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although  the  yellow  and  black  oat  have  been  successfully  exploited  in  Algeria 
and  Morocco.  'The  average  specific  weight  of  North  African  oats  is  from  47 
to  50  kilos  per  hectolitre.  Since  the  natives  themselves  use  hardly  any  oats 
everyday  fare,  and  as  little  is  used  for  feeding  purposes  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  indigenous  inhabitants,  when  grain  at  all  is  employed,  prefer 
barley  to  oats  tor  their  stock,  there  is  accordingly  left  a  large  surplus  for 
export,  and  on  account  of  the  precocity  of  the  plant  these  sales  are  made  in 
Europe  before  the  other  crops  come  in.  Thus  Algeria  sells  on  the  average  about 
70.000  ton-  a  year,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  average  yield,  and  Tunisia 
about  35.000  annually  or  five-sixths  of  the  average  yield.  Imports  are  usually 
very  small  in  comparison  and  totalled  in  Algeria  8,400  tons  in  1921.  The 
market  price  of  oat-  at  Tunis,  Algiers  and  Casablanca  during  last  September 
was  from  440  to  470  French  francs  per  ton. 

Rye,-  Rye  is  not  grown  nor  used  as  yet  to  any  extent  in  Northern  Africa. 
The  average  annual  production  in  Algeria  has  lately  been  some  120  tons, 
although  the  1923  harvest  amounted  to  420  tons.  In  Morocco  the  natives 
cultivate  rye  on  a  very  limited  scale,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  regions, 
but  experiments  recently  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
thai  rye  can  be  satisfactorily  grown  in  the  light  and  sandy  soils  which  lie  along 
the  littoral,  and  it  may  be  that  its  cultivation  will  later  on  be  undertaken  more 
xtensively.  At  present,  however,  rye  hardly  enters  into  the  cereal  crops  of 
North  Africa.  The  only  recorded  exports  are  those  for  Algeria,  and  in  1921 
some  169  tons  were  exported.  No  detailed  imports  are  given  for  any  of  the 
three  countries. 

MAIZE 

The  average  maize  crop  in  Algeria  has  recently  been  about  9,000  tons  a 
year,  in  Tunisia  about  5,700  tons,  and  in  Morocco  some  8,700  tons.  This  grain 
does  best  in  well-irrigated  areas,  but  in  Morocco  good  results  have  been  obtained 
along  the  seaboard  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  The  crossing  of  varieties  has 
been  found  advantageous  for  better  growth.  The  natives  use  quite  important 
quantities  of  maize  flour,  and  except  recently  in  Morocco,  imports  are  neces- 
sary. The  average  Tunisian  imports  are  about  15,500  tons,  obtained  mostly 
from  Roumania  and  the  United  States,  and  Algeria  has  imported  on  the  aver- 
age about  8,000  tons  annually  which  were  derived  chiefly  from  Roumania  and 
the  Argentine.    Moroccan  imports  have  fallen  off  of  late  to  nil. 

SORGHUM,  MILLET,  ALPIST 

Sorghum  flour  ground  from  grain  grown  in  North  Africa  is  much  liked  by 
the  natives  and  is  used  in  all  three  countries.  It  is  also  employed  for  stock 
feeding,  while  its  cultivation  prepares  the  soil  for  other  cereals.  From  its 
stnnv.  brooms  may  also  be  made.  Algeria  produces  about  20,000  tons  a  year, 
Tunisia  about  2,000  tons,  and  Morocco  from  50,000  to  75,000  tons.  Millet  is 
used  by  the  very  poorest  of  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  barley  and  wheat. 
Morocco,  rather  than  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  is  the  principal  producing  country. 
Alpist  (Canary  grass)  is  also  more  peculiar  to  Morocco  and  is  used  in  bird 
feeding  and  for  the  extraction  of  oil  used  in  the  finishing  of  cottons. 

FLAX 

The  North  African  production  of  linseed  has  averaged  over  the  1917-21 
period,  250  tons  a  year  in  Algeria,  1,100  tons  in  Tunisia,  and  8,500  tons  in 
Morocco.  Both  Italian  and  Riga  flax  are  grown.  Practically  all  of  the  linseed 
crop  is  exported  and  the  imports  amount  to  only  some  40  tons  a  year  in  each 
of  Tunisia  and  Algeria.  No  imports  are  detailed  for  Morocco.  The  growing 
of  flax  for  fibre  is  only  in  an  experimental  stage  in  Northern  Africa. 
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FLOUR  TRADE 

There  is  an  evident  inclination  in  North  African  countries  to  buy  less  flour 
and  more  wheat  than  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past.  How  far  this  tendency 
will  go  depends  largely  upon  the  course  of  flour  prices  in  international  markets, 
although  in  view  of  the  natural  grain  resources  of  the  countries  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  capital  has  been  attracted  to  the  flour  milling  industry  and 
that  some  very  up-to-date  plants  have  been  laid  down.  Algeria  has  exported 
on  the  average  over  13,800  tons  of  flour  a  year  or  almost  150,000  barrels  of 
196  pounds  over  the  last  ten  years.  This  flour  has  gone  to  France,  Morocco 
and  Tunisia  principally,  but  now  that  Morocco  has  put  up  her  own  big  plants, 
Algeria  will  seek  markets  elsewhere  or  else  retain  the  flour  at  home  and  gradu- 
ally eliminate  some  of  the  foreign  entries.  Although  Algerian  flour  imports 
are  only  2  per  cent  of  Canadian  flour  exports  in  1922,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  Algeria  is  to  that  extent,  and  Tunisia  with  still 
smaller  exports  of  2,000  tons  to  a  lesser  extent,  competitors  of  Canada.  Quite 
aside  from  exportation,  there  is  the  plant  capacity  to  render  North  Africa  self- 
contained  in  flour,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  not  the  quantity  nor  quality 
of  raw  material.  As  has  been  explained  earlier  in  this  report,  soft  wheat  bread 
is  demanded  by  the  European  population  of  over  one  million,  and  hence  North 
Africa  to  meet  this  contingency  must  either  import  soft  wheat  or  soft  wheat 
flours  as  the  production  of  soft  wheat  is  not  sufficient  for  the  milling  require- 
ments. Both  wheat  and  flour  are  purchased  now.  The  writer  talked  to  several 
wheat  and  flour  importers  in  the  different  countries,  and  the  opinion  expressed  was 
that  the  flour  market  was  at  present  fluctuating  and  supplementary  and  that 
it  was  likely  to  decline  rather  than  grow.  Tunisia  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 
Flour  imports  over  the  quinquenniad  1909-13  averaged  21,000  tons,  as  against 
335  tons  during  the  three  years  1919-21,  and  as  against  9,115  tons  in  1922. 
Of  course  it  has  to  be  recognized  that  Algeria,  even  with  its  exportation,  is 
importing  flour  to  the  average  extent  of  some  7,700  tons  per  recent  year,  and 
that  French  Morocco  has  been  buying  on  the  average  5,800  tons  and  Spanish 
Morocco  10,000  tons,  thus  giving  with  the  Tunisian  imports  a  total  purchase 
of  nearly  24,000  tons  per  recent  average  year.  The  point  which  the  writer 
wishes  to  make,  however,  is  that  this  trade  is  hardly  likely  to  be  materially 
augmented,  and  that  present  observations  would  indicate  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  purchasing.  However  that  may  be,  the  present  flour  trade  is  consider- 
able, and  even  if  allowance  is  made  for  some  diminution  in  imports,  there  would 
still  be  a  market  capable  of  absorbing  at  least  250,000  barrels  of  flour  per  year. 
Despite  French  and  Spanish  competition,  the  former  principally  in  Tunisia 
and  Algeria,  and  the  latter  in  Morocco,  the  United  States  in  the  last  given  year 
(1920-21)  exported  32  per  cent  of  the  total  flour  imported  into  the  three  coun- 
tries, which  in  that  year  amounted  to  about  40,000  tons.  Canada,  moreover, 
in  1920  supplied  French  Africa  with  1,742  barrels  of  flour,  with  582  barrels  in 
1921,  and  with  286  barrels  in  1922.  In  Morocco  were  landed  3,847  barrels  of 
Canadian  flour  in  1921  and  10,165  barrels  in  1922.  One  does  not  usually  think 
of  Northern  Africa  as  a  miller  and  exporter  of  flour,  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  this  fact  does  not  preclude  what  otherwise  might  be  considered  an  unnatural 
corollary,  that  an  honest  endeavour  to  cater  to  the  North  African  flour  trade 
should  net  still  more  compensating  returns  than  our  actual  shipments  bring  in. 

The  kind  of  flour  mostly  desired  is  the  soft  grade  and  straights  and  clears 
are  bought  in  general  preference  to  first  patents.  Imports  arrive  in  140-pound 
cotton  bags,  or  in  sacks  of  50  and  100  kilos.  The  present  September  price  of 
flour  was  about  1,150  French  francs  per  metric  ton. 

OTHER  FLOURS,  GROATS  AND  OATMEAL 

The  trade  returns  of  the  three  countries  indicate  that  Tunisia  purchased 
something  over  1,000  tons  of  groats  in  1921  and  against  this  shipped  abroad 
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1,472  tons,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  imported  groats 
were  mostly  of  French  origin.  Algeria  exported  in  1921,  9,865  tons  of  groats 
and  imported  629  tons,  also  principally  from  France.  Against  800  cwt.  of 
imported  oatmeal  (principally  from  Great  Britain),  Algeria  exported  20  tons 
in  the  same  year.  As  regards  barley  flours,  half  a  ton  was  imported  from 
Moreno  into  Algeria  during  1921,  and  some  612  tons  of  maize  flour  chiefly 
from  Prance  and  Morocco  (Morocco  took  8  tons  of  all  other  flours  except  wheat 
in  1920,  and  its  corresponding  exports  were  nil).  It  is  the  native  population 
consumes  these  other  Hours,  and  with  the  exception  of  maize  and  barley  rela- 
tively small  quantities  of  these  are  consumed,  while  it  is  generally  preferred 
to  grind  the  natively  grown  corn  and  barley  by  the  primitive  methods  of  the 
Arah-  and  .Moors.    Hence  the  door  is  practically  closed  to  Canadian  entrance. 

MALT 

Algeria  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  countries  which  buys  malt  to  any 
extent  and  its  imports  in  1921  touched  over  700  tons.  This  was  used  by  the 
tour  brewing  establishments,  which  turn  out  46,000  hectolitres  of  beer  annually. 
France  was  principally  in  this  Algerian  malt  market.  Tunisia  bought  14  tons 
of  malt,  also  all  of  French  origin. 

SEEDS 

The  raising  of  cattle  in  Northern  Africa  is  a  branch  of  importance  in  agri- 
ture,  but  unfortunately  up  to  the  present  the  available  pasturage  does  not 
encourage  stock-rearing.  The  sheep  is  the  biggest  economic  asset  in  this  con- 
nection, and  the  natives  drive  their  flocks  and  cattle  up  to  the  high  plateau  land 
in  the  summer  and  down  to  the  Saharian  valleys  in  the  winter  months.  As 
colonization  advances  there  is  less  meadow  land  and  the  pressing  need  just  now 
is  to  render  more  useful  the  pasturage  which  remains,  as  the  natural  grazing 
areas  of  a  permanent  nature  are  very  rare  in  North  Africa.  In  a  year  of  rain 
the  grass  grows  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  but  during  the  summer  it  dries  up. 
When  the  rain  fails  at  times,  or  when  the  rain  comes  too  late,  the  cattle  suffer 
considerably,  unless  sufficient  hay  has  been  stored  for  this  recurring  emergency. 
Some  artificial  grazing  tracts  have  been  created  by  means  of  irrigation,  but 
their  extent  is  not  large.  The  future  of  the  cattle  industry  in  Northern  Africa 
depends  therefore  mainly,  so  far  as  European  breeding  is  concerned,  on  better 
pa-turage,  and  a  forage  seed  is  yet  to  be  imported  into  Northern  Africa  which 
will  give  regular  and  bountiful  returns.  The  other  obstacle  to  live  stock 
improvement  is  the  absence  of  careful  attention  by  the  natives,  who  own  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  heads.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
good  pasturage  is  required  in  Northern  Africa,  and  it  would  seem  that  Cana- 
dian seed  distributors  would  find  here  an  interesting  field  for  exploitation.  At 
present  lucern  is  the  principal  grass  sown,  although  trefoil  and  other  clovers 
coupled  with  kidney  vetch,  are  also  in  use.  Tunisia  in  1921  imported  169  tons 
of  forage  seeds,  from  France,  Italy,  Malta,  Morocco,  Roumania,  and  the  United 
States;  Algeria  180  tons  from  France  and  Spain;  and  Morocco  175  tons  in  1920 
from  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain.  Here  is  a  trade  of  about  525 
tons  in  a  single  given  year,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  agricultural  cries  of  the 
moment  is  not  for  less  forage  seed  but  for  larger  quantities  suitably  adapted 
to  the  conditions  described  above.  Hence  the  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 
Algeria  also  exports  such  forage  seeds  as  Alexandrian  clover  and  small  sorghum 
grass. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Northern  Africa,  particularly  Algeria, 
is  a  large  exporter  of  early  vegetables  to  Europe.  Potatoes,  green  beans,  peas, 
artichokes,  tomatoes,  vegetable  marrow,  cauliflower,  and  egg-plant  are  some 
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of  the  principal  varieties  shipped  in  the  late  spring  to  these  transmediterranean 
markets,  and  in  these  or  other  vegetable  seeds  Canadian  exporters  should  have 
something  of  value  to  offer  North  African  growers. 

POTATOES 

Tunisia  digs  some  4,000  tons  of  potatoes  a  year,  exports  about  80  tons,  and 
imports  some  8,500  tons  annually  from  France,  Italy,  and  Malta.  Algeria's 
yearly  yield  is  from  25,000  tons  to  50,000  tons,  the  country  exporting  from 
13,000  to  22,000  tons  per  year  and  importing  from  20,000  to  28,000  tons.  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy  are  the  leading  suppliers  in  this  Algerian  market,  and 
the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  compete  in  the  trade  should  indicate 
inducements  to  Canadian  shippers.  French  Morocco  has  at  present  scarcely 
any  potatoes  for  export,  the  country  importing,  on  the  other  hand,  about  4,400 
tons  in  an  average  year.  France  and  Spain  do  the  greater  part  of  this  trade, 
but  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  English  potatoes  were  distributed  in  1920  (when  the 
total  Moroccan  imports  were  9,260  tons)  to  the  extent  of  50  tons,  39  tons,  and 
37  tons  respectively.  If  direct  shipping  facilities  were  available,  Canada  might 
advantageously  enter  the  North  African  potato  market  as  the  tendency  at 
present  is  to  grow  early-maturing  potatoes  for  late  spring  European  consump- 
tion and  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  local  demand  by  foreign  imports  in  the 
late  summer  and  autumn  months. 

DRIED  BEANS,   PEAS,   AND  LENTILS 

Beans,  peas,  and  lentils  constitute  one  of  the  regular  diets  of  the  natives 
throughout  North  Africa,  and  an  extensive  area  in  each  of  the  three  countries 
is  cropped  with  these  vegetables.  There  remains  also  an  exportable  surplus, 
and  dried  beans  especially  are  shipped  abroad.  In  Algeria  alone  do  imports 
occupy  an  important  position  relatively  to  exports,  although  the  combined 
import  trade  of  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  hold  out  certain  attractions 
with  their  total  purchases  in  1920-21  amounting  to  almost  12,000  tons.  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Roumania  were  the  leading  contributing  countries  for  that 
year.  The  quantity  of  imports  and  exports  may  be  seen  hereunder  for  that 
year:  — 

Tunisia  Algeria  Morocco 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

, ,     .  135 

22,426 

1,415 

6,638 

81 

42,525 

Peas   . . 

....  329 

779 

248 

2,143 

971 

6,832 

Haricots, 

lentils  and 

other 

dried 

vegetables 

. .    . .  992 

393 

5,839 

5,620 

1,803 

4,443 

1,456 

23,598 

7,502 

14,401 

2,855 

53,800 

CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  the  writer  would  again  call  special  attention  to  the  North 
African  market  for  wheat,  flour,  and  seeds.  Some  Canadian  trade  could  also 
probably  be  had  in  barley,  maize,  potatoes,  dried  vegetables,  and  groats.  The 
opportunities,  on  the  other  hand,  for  selling  oats,  rye,  linseed,  flax,  oatmeal,  and 
maize  flour  would  appear  very  much  restricted  and  at  present  but  meagrely 
attractive. 
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PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  SWITZERLAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F.  MacEachern 

n,  October  25,  1923.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  Switzerland  is  indicated  by  the  statistical  returns,  which  show  that 
unemployment  on  September  1,  1923,  stood  at  36,000  as  compared  with  a  total 
7.0(H)  on  the  same  date  in  1921.  Skilled  workers  in  the  machinery  and 
industries  were  principally  affected  during  the  past  summer  season,  when 
6,000  in  the  former  and  8,400  in  the  latter  industry  were  unemployed.  The 
summer  tourist  season  of  this  year  was  an  exceptionally  successful  one;  the 
number  of  visitors  increased  from  20  to  30  per  cent  over  the  summer  of  1922. 

The  manufacture  of  knitted  goods,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Swiss 
industries,  has  made  marked  progress  during  the  last  several  years,  especially 
that  of  silk  and  artificial  silk,  exports  of  which  during  1922  totalled  more  than 

!  i 1  the  average  export  aliens  of  the  previous  years.  The  hosiery  industry 
of  Switzerland  is  also  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  a  number  of  factories 
until  recently  catered  only  to  the  domestic  trade  have  enlarged  their 
premises  with  a  view  to  competing  in  foreign  markets. 

The  fourth  Swiss  "  Comptoir  "  or  Fair  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  which  ter- 
minated at  Lausanne  on  September  23,  resulted  in  the  transaction  of  a  much 
greater  volume  of  busines  than  had  been  done  at  any  of  the  previous  fairs,  and 
among  the  foreign  orders  received  the  following  should  prove  of  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters:  biscuits  were  sold  to  Italy  and  Holland;  cheese  to  France 
and  England;  refrigerators  to  Argentina  and  Morocco;  household  and  kitchen 
utensils  to  Portugal,  Spain  and  Brazil;  silver  plate  to  Egypt  and  Portugal; 
agricultural  implements  to  Egypt;  tractor  ploughs  to  Venezuela;  and  chemical 
fertilizers  to  Holland  and  Austria. 

During  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1922,  Switzerland's  total 
imports  were  valued  at  1,914,465,119  francs  as  compared  with  2,296,288,894 
during  the  year  1921,  while  her  exports  in  1922  totalled  1,761,576,533  francs 
as  against  2,140,141,442  francs  in  1921.  During  the  year  1913,  Canada's 
exports  to  Switzerland  were  valued  at  19-847  million  francs,  while  Switzerland 
exported  to  Canada  goods  to  the  value  of  30-965  million  francs.  In  1921  Can- 
ada's exports  to  Switzerland  were  valued  at  43-705  million  francs,  and  her  pur- 
chases  from  Switzerland  were  valued  at  43-145  million  francs.  In  1922  Can- 
ada's increasing  exports  to  Switzerland  amounted  to  68-601  million  francs, 
while  Swiss  exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  40-698  million  francs  during  the 
same  year. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Canada's  adverse  balance  of  trade  with 
Switzerland  amounted  in  1913  to  11-118  million  francs,  our  trade  balance  in 

1921  was  favourable  to  the  extent  of  -560  million  francs,  and  the  figures  for 

1922  show  a  balance  in  Canada's  favour  amounting  to  27-903  million  francs, 
which  indicates  the  steady  and  excellent  improvement  in  our  export  trade  to 
Switzerland. 

The  total  index  figures  for  the  Swiss  Bourse  on  September  1  of  this  year 
stood  at  86-05  as  compared  with  85-59  of  January  1,  1923. 
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TEXTILES   AND   WEARING    APPAREL   IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  Automotives 
(No.  1028);  Paper  Trade  (No.  1029);  Leather  and  Leather  Goods,  in  No. 
1030;  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Sundries  in  No.  1031 ;  and  Rubber  Goods,  in  the 
last  number  (1032).  Prices  quoted  are  those  prevailing  in  July,  1923.  For  the 
purpose  of  conversion,  roughly  speaking,  2-\  guilders  equal  $1  Canadian.] 

The  average  Javanese  are  better  clothed  than  the  natives  of  British  India. 
In  the  mountains,  warm  clothing  must  be  worn.  Manchester  goods  are  largely 
sold,  as  everywhere  in  the  East,  and  also  their  Japanese  imitations.  The  higher 
class  use  a  certain  amount  of  velvet,  broadcloths  in  jackets  and  other 
articles  of  clothing.  Although  the  general  character  of  the  native  costume  is 
preserved,  there  is  a  tendency  to  adopt  convenient  parts  of  Western  dress,  dis- 
tinctiveness, however,  being  conceded  as  the  right  of  certain  ranks.  For 
example,  only  the  royal  family  can  wear  the  royal  patterns.  The  sarong,  the 
chief  article  of  dress,  made  of  cotton,  like  the  Scottish  kilt  has  its  clan  or  area 
pattern.  Men  of  the  lowest  classes  wear  coarse  short  drawers  with  a  short 
sarong  and  waist  belt.  The  European  jacket  is  favoured  by  native  attendants 
on  Europeans  and  by  the  native  office  staff.  A  batik  handkerchief  is  worn  on 
the  head.  Native  women  wear  the  sarong  also,  but  tucked  round  their  loins, 
and  a  waistband  (udat)  and  a  light  corsage  cloth  {kembon)  or  a  loose  jacket. 
The  higher-class  Javanese  wear  in  public  European  clothes — white  drill  pants 
and  a  closed-up  patrol  jacket. 

As  presumably  the  Manchester  goods  trade  is  not  of  much  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters,  the  writer  confines  himself  to  a  brief  mention  of  it,  before 
passing  on  to  those  lines,  of  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  in  which  Canadian  firms  may 
find  scope  for  export. 

PIECE  GOODS 

The  imports  of  piece  goods  show  that  Holland  last  year  led  in  bleached 
cotton,  Japan  in  raw  unbleached  cotton,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  dyed  or 
printed  cotton  and  fancy  cottons  of  all  kinds.  This  last  trade  caters  exclusively 
for  the  native  market.  In  some  lines  not  included  in  the  last  group  but  similar, 
the  Japanese  are  encroaching  on  the  trade  of  Holland  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Japan  makes  a  cheap  quality,  and  that  is  what  the  Javanese  want.  In 
shirtings,  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  inferior  qualities.  Cambrics  are  employed 
for  batik.  Supers,  drills,  prints  and  fancies  are  among  the  varieties  imported. 
Climate,  and  agriculture  the  leading  means  of  livelihood,  have  a  distinct  effect 
on  sales.   Imported  yarns  should  be  preferably  "  short  reels." 

FILTER  CLOTHS 

There  is  a  demand  for  filter  cloths  for  the  187  sugar  factories.  One  oi] 
company  is  said  to  have  purchased  2,000  pieces  of  filter  cloth  10,000  pieces  of 
double  filter  cloth,  and  5,000  pieces  of  camel  hair  filter  cloth  in  1922.  A  domestic 
industry  has  been  started  at  Djokjakarta,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Javasche 
Linnenwevery." 

DUCK 

The  only  textile  line  in  which  Canada  appears  in  the  statistics  is  duck. 
In  1922,  15,670  yards  were  imported  from  the  Dominion,  and  in  1923  (fiscal 
year)  there  were  only  2,689  yards.  The  Japanese  are  in  this  trade,  and  if  Cana- 
dian firms  wish  to  remain  in  it,  the  market  should  be  specially  cultivated.  The 
writer  recommends  an  agent,  and  also  specializing  on  lines  like  duck  for  canvas 
shoes,  and  material  for  native  "  praus  "  sails.   Combined  poplin  is  also  imported. 
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The  c.i.f.  Batavia  prices  tor  Japanese  duck  in  July,  1923,  were:  8-ounce, 
\:\  sen  (1  sen  about  half  a  cent)  a  yard;  10-ounce,  52  sen  a  yard;  12-ounce, 
62  sen  a  yard.  It  should  be  senl  in  in  bales  of  400  yards,  iron  hooped.  There  is 
also  a  demand  for  8-ounce  in  bales  of  800  yards.  The  width  is  28J  inches.  Cana- 
dian duck  is  not  suitable  for  clothing  in  Java. 

COTTON  BELTING 

The  demand  for  cotton  seems  to  be  replaced  in  a  way  by  camel's  hair,  but 
it  is  still  imported.  The  usual  sizes  and  plies  are:  1  inch,  4  ply;  2  inches,  4  and 
6;  2\  inches,  4  and  6;  3  inches,  4  and  6;  3^  inches,  4  and  6;  4  inches,  4  and  6; 
.')  inches,  6  and  8  (occasionally  4) ;  6  inches,  6  and  8;  7  inches,  6  and  8;  8  inches, 
6  and  S  ply.  The  sizes  for  camel's  hair  are  4  inches,  6  inches,  8  inches,  10  inches 
and  12  inches.  One  importer  spoke  very  fairly  on  the  quality  and  price  of 
camel's  hair  belting  coming  from  Denmark. 

WEARING  APPAREL 

Around  £500,000  a  year  is  spent  on  wearing  apparel  in  Java.  The  bulk 
of  the  trade  is  native;  but  there  is,  for  these  parts,  a  considerable  European  and 
Eurasian  trade.  There  is  always  a  small  demand  in  Java  for  better-class 
s,  particularly  for  evening  wear.  The  prices  charged  by  French  sales- 
women for  these,  due  to  their  high  travelling  expenses,  are  extravagant;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  Canada  to  compete.  The  name  "  Paris  "  is  a  magnet  to 
the  Continental  women  of  Java;  low  French  exchange  and  the  relatively  high 
manufacturing  costs  in  the  Dominion:  these  are  factors  which  operate  against 
Canadian  participation. 

women's  hose 

Canadian  opportunities  in  women's  lines  lie  chiefly  in  silk  hose.  American 
goods  are  on  the  market,  and  there  is  no  need  for  Canadian  products  to  be 
behind-hand.  What  is  wanted  is  an  agent  in  Batavia  and  Sourabaya  with 
direct  connection  with  the  Canadian  factory.  Agents  here  do  not  want  to  deal 
indirectly  through  export  houses  or  other  agents  in  London.  They  want  direct 
contact.  The  Australian  export  trade  of  Java  has  no  doubt  suffered  in  some 
lines  by  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  hands  taking  up  a  percentage  between 
importers  and  the  manufacturer.  A  Canadian  export  house,  unless  it  has  a 
permanent  office  in  this  area,  cannot  aid  sales  by  a  visit  from  a  representative 
every  year  or  so. 

The  Eurasian  women  want  a  cheap  hose,  in  bright  colours  such  as  yellow, 
scarlet  and  nile  green,  as  well  as  in  the  light  shades  of  champagne,  pearl,  white, 
cream,  etc.  The  trade  in  high-class  stockings  is  restricted  to  one  or  two  stores. 
Canadian  hose  of  this  class  has  gone  into  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Singapore. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  imported  here  also. 

The  Japanese  have  very  cheap  lines,  while  the  Chinese  in  Shanghai  are 
sending  in  circular  knit  hose.  Undoubtedly,  the  market  will  turn  to  full- 
fashioned.  American  and  some  English  hose  is  being  sold.  Average  selling 
prices  for  women's  cotton  hose  in  the  shops  run  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  pair. 
Of  course  there  are  more  expensive  lines,  but  these  are  for  the  bulk  trade.  For 
silk  and  artificial,  the  selling  prices  range  from  $1  to  $3. 

men's  hose 

The  purchasing  cost  of  men's  cotton  socks,  worn  principally  by  Eurasians 
and  Chinese,  in  which  line  white  is  the  big  demand,  is  from  30  cents  up  to  $1. 
For  silk,  prices  run  from  70  cents  to  $2.   In  order  that  manufacturers  can  obtain 
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some  idea  of  a  c.i.f.  price  Batavia,  at  least  100  per  cent  profit  seems  to  be 
expected  by  the  retailer,  and  this  action  of  his  throughout  the  East  is  holding 
back  many  lines.  The  writer  found  small  bundles  of  German  sample  socks  in 
nearly  all  the  general  importers.  Otherwise,  there  was  not  much  evidence  of 
a  German  return  to  this  business.  English  socks  of  good  quality  are  worn  by 
the  Europeans,  and  these  are  of  course  more  expensive.  The  Japanese  are 
making  some  very  poor  and  cheap  socks  from  40  cents  (Java)  up  a  pair. 
Though  many  Javanese  wear  shoes  or  sandals,  scarcely  any  wear  socks. 

UNDERWEAR 

There  is  not  much  of  an  opening  in  Java  for  underwear.  American  singlets 
such  as  the  "  Keep  Cool  "  make  are  on  sale.  These  seem  to  be  the  best  quality. 
As  the  Dutchmen  and  the  Eurasians  affect  the  closed-up  patrol  jacket,  they 
wear  these  often  in  lieu  of  shirts.  A  competitive  c.i.f.  Batavia  price  is  around 
$7.20  per  dozen.  They  should  be  nicely  boxed  and  labelled.  The  cheap  trade 
for  these  singlets,  worn  by  the  Javanese,  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  Japan. 
Quality  and  price  are  of  the  cheapest.  The  women's  underwear  is  often  home- 
made, and  of  the  "  white-wear  "  order  worn  by  Dutchwomen  in  Europe.  There 
is  no  sale  for  fine  lingerie. 

CORSETS 

Canadian  firms,  if  their  prices  are  cheap  enough,  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
some  business  in  corsets  and  in  brassieres.  The  Javanese  women  do  not  wear 
corsets;  but  the  Dutch  women,  and  the  Eurasian,  who  often  partake  more  of  the 
Dutch  build  than  the  Javanese,  do.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
Canadian  firms,  who  do  such  a  good  business  in  this  line  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  should  not  make  headway  here. 

SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS 

The  bulk  of  the  native  shirts  are  probably  supplied  by  Japan.  Bright 
colours,  such  as  blue  and  red,  are  in  demand.  The  prices  of  the  shirts  range 
from  30  to  70  cents  (Java).  Very  often  the  European  has  his  shirts  made  for 
him  by  the  Chinese  to  measure.  This  is  possibly  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the 
imported  article. 

In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  white  tunics  with  button-up  necks  are 
much  more  frequently  worn  than  in  British  Malaya.  Consequently,  collar 
wearing  is  avoided  and  ties  are  economized.  Further,  the  singlet  is  preferred 
under  these  jackets.  If  collars  are  worn,  they  are  generally  soft.  Owing  to  the 
heat  and  humidity,  stiff  collars  are  confined  to  official  functions  and  evening 
wear. 

The  importations  of  shirts  are  limited  to  only  the  highest  class  commodity. 
These  should  be  boxed  in  threes,  with  the  collar  band  running  in  centimetre  sizes ; 
the  cuffs  must  be  soft  for  cuff  links.  Sizes  will  range  from  14-inch  collar  bands. 
The  import  of  evening  dress  shirts,  either  starched  or  soft  pleated,  must  be 
negligible,  as  the  Dutchman  very  seldom  dresses  for  dinner. 

A  soft  collar  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  stiff  collar,  but  none  of  the 
attendant  discomforts  of  a  stiff  collar  in  a  tropical  climate,  is  said  to  be  made 
in  one  piece  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ironed  while  damp,  and  requires  no 
starching.  If  this  can  be  made  in  Canada  and  sold  at  a  fairly  reasonable  price, 
there  should  be  a  fair  demand,  if  a  judicious  advertising  campaign  were  carried 
on  to  make  its  merits  known. 

PYJAMAS 

These  are  worn  by  the  Dutch  about  their  homes  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as 
the  coolest  and  most  comfortable  wear.  To  enter  the  market  is  all  a  question 
of  price. 
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SOCK  SUSPENDERS 

American  makes  rule  the  market,  but  Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to 
compete.  A  c.i.f,  price  Batavia  in  July,  1923,  was  68  glds.  per  gross.  They 
should  be  packed  in  pairs  in  a  carton.  A  dozen  pairs  in  cartons  are  packed  in 
a  larger  cardboard  container.  It  might  be  possible,  by  using  as  little  metal  as 
possible,  to  use  French  ivory  fittings.  In  a  country  where  the  heat  is  excessive, 
perspiration  against  metal  is  not  pleasant. 

BRACES 

Besides  English  and  American  makes,  here  as  elsewhere  the  French  article 
is  preferred  by  the  European. 

STRAW  HATS 

Unlike  most  tropical  countries,  where  the  topee  hat  is  solely  worn  during 
bhe  heat  of  the  day,  some  Dutchmen  wear  straw  hats.  The  straw  hat  has  also 
found  favour  with  the  Eurasian  and  Chinese  and  is  certainly  a  much  less 
cumbersome  headgear.  Retail  prices  range  from  $1  to  $2.  What  makes  selling 
difficult  is  the  proximity  of  Japan,  which  will  ultimately  take,  in  so  many  lines 
like  this,  the  prepondering  place  in  Insulande's  trade. 

FELT  HATS 

Felt  hats  are  strongly  affected  by  the  natives  and  the  Chinese.  Only  the  cheapest 
grades  in  black,  grey,  pearl,  etc.,  but  not  green,  with  broad  rims,  are  wanted. 
One  importer  gave  30  glds.  per  dozen  as  the  price  he  pays.  German  hats  are 
dearer  than  Italian,  while  Japanese  are  the  cheapest.  For  the  European  trade, 
well-known  brands  like  the  Borsalino  are  on  the  market.  One  English  house 
has  become  well  established  through  its  champagne-coloured  hats,  which  are 
much  liked.  The  only  way  to  get  into  this  market,  if  prices  can  be  faced,  is 
by  sending  a  traveller  with  a  full  line  of  samples,  or  to  send  free  samples  by 
post,  so  that  the  importer  can  see  them  with  the  Chinese  retailer.  No  traveller 
should  be  sent  out  for  hats  alone.  An  importer  stated  in  July,  1923,  that 
German  hats  retailed  around  5  glds.,  cheap  Italian  at  about  3.50  glds.,  while  the 
bulk  trade  was  in  a  Japanese  cloth  hat  at  1.20  glds. 

GLOVES  AND  TIES 

There  is  no  demand  for  gloves.  The  tie  trade  is  small.  Washable  ties 
might  go  in  a  small  way,  if  prices  were  cheap. 

WOOLLEN  GOODS 

Small  supplies  of  woollen  goods  of  various  kinds  are  worn  by  Europeans 
in  the  mountains,  and  a  certain  trade  is  done. 

UMBRELLAS 

Cheap  sunshades  come  in  for  the  Javanese  and  Chinese  women.  They  cost 
about  50  cents.  The  quality  is  of  the  cheapest  and  Japan  has  the  trade.  They 
are  white,  with  blue,  green,  or  red  broad  borders. 

CHEAP  TOWELS 

Cheap  open-work  towels  are  in  demand,  but  the  price  is  so  low  that 
Canada  could  not  probably  touch  this  trade  against  Japan. 
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CANADA'S  TRADE  WITH  SIAM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  October  1,  1923. — Like  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  the  trade  returns  for  the  port  of  Bangkok 
(through  which  85  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  Siam  passes)  now  available  for  last 
year  (1922-23)  reveal  a  marked  return  to  normal  trading  conditions.  Unfor- 
tunately, like  the  statistical  returns  of  British  Malaya,  they  are  necessarily 
very  incomplete,  because  the  country  of  consignment  is  determined  by  the  last 
commercial  transaction,  which  in  many  cases  gives  no  idea  of  the  country  of 
origin,  and  in  this  way  Canadian  shipments  frequently  lose  their  identity. 

However,  if  the  figures  for  the  port  of  Bangkok  are  taken  with  the  same 
reservation  as  those  for  the  port  of  Singapore,  Canadian  exporters  have  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  large  increase  in  Canadian  trade  with  Siam. 
The  value  of  imports  in  dollars  for  last  year  is  approximately  $4,490  as  against 
$3.70  (Canadian  dollars)  for  the  previous  year. 

In  foodstuffs,  Canada  takes  a  minor  place.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
no  canned  salmon  came  directly  from  Canada  the  previous  year,  last  year 
5,443  kilogrammes  valued  at  2,394  ticals  (1  tical  =  37  cents)  were  brought  in. 
The  United  States  leads  in  canned  salmon  with  shipments  of  93,289  kilo- 
grammes. (No  doubt  some  of  the  transhipped  importations  from  Singapore 
included  a  little  Canadian  salmon.)  Exporters  of  this  product  should  undoubt- 
edly consider  the  advisability  of  visiting  Bangkok  when  they  are  in  either 
Hongkong  or  Singapore  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  their  share  of  this 
business.  In  1922-23  Canada  for  the  first  time  sent  in  glass  hollow-ware,  to 
the  amount  of  13,744  kg.,  valued  at  5,317  ticals  (Japan,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Australia  were  the  principal  sources  of  origin) ;  felt  hats  to  the  value  of 
678  ticals;  "  instruments  and  apparatus  scientific  "  to  the  value  of  2,716  ticals; 
machinery  to  the  value  of  1,102  ticals  (there  were  no  machinery  imports  from 
Canada  during  the  previous  year) .  In  paper  manufactures  Canada's  share  was 
96  kg.  out  of  a  total  importation  of  476,927  kg.  Under  the  heading  "  Station- 
ery (other  than  paper)/'  the  Dominion  is  credited  with  54  kg.  out  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  307,282. 

Whilst  South  Africa  sent  in  little  fruit  other  than  canned  and  bottled, 
Canadian  firms  do  not  seem  to  have  attempted  the  Siamese  market.  Potatoes, 
preserved  meat  and  flour  are  lines  in  which  business  might  be  done.  (Around 
five  million  kilogrammes  of  flour  are  imported  annually.)  The  United  States 
does  some  trade  in  butter  and  cheese,  as  well  as  in  small  arms'  ammunition.  In 
electrical  goods,  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  competed  successfully  with  the 
United  States.  In  all  these  products  Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  com- 
pete. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  desires  to  point  out  that  the  bulk  trade  in  Siam, 
as  in  British  Malaya,  is  a  native  trade.  Canadian  manufacturers  cannot  hope 
to  do  business  in  goods  for  the  native  bulk  trade  because  they  do  not  make  the 
goods  wanted  for  it;  their  opportunity  is  in  cultivating  lines  for  the  Europeans 
and  the  higher  class  Siamese.  Even  if  the  Dominion  made  the  goods  for  the 
coolie  trade,  manufacturers  could  not  compete  in  price.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
extend  Canadian  trade  in  the  lines  indicated  above,  Canadian  representatives 
must  visit  Bangkok.  In  fact  it  was  through  the  visit  of  one  well-known  repre- 
sentative that  most  of  these  new  openings  were  made.  At  the  present  time, 
business  is  said  to  be  dull  in  Siam. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  MARKET  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 
Wheat 

Shanghai,  October  15,  1923. — As  previously  reported,  the  China  wheat 
crop  of  1923  was  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  average  yield.  This  is  all  con- 
tracted for,  and  at  the  present  time  is  being  ground  into  flour.  The  flour  mills 
of  Shanghai  and  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  over  thirty,  are  all  in  operation 
grinding  Dative  wheat,  and  are  producing  about  50,000  sacks  or  12,500  barrels 
of  flour  daily.  The  consumption  of  wheat  is  thus  approximately  2,000  tons  per 
day.  As  yet  there  has  been  sufficient  wheat  to  keep  the  mills  running,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  to  last  beyond  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  shortage  has  been  foreseen  by  mill  owners,  and  heavy  contracts  have  been 
made  for  American  wheat  for  delivery  during  October,  November,  and  December 
and  later.  It  is  stated  in  the  trade  that  160,000  tons  of  American  wheat  are 
on  order  for  delivery  during  the  months  stated.  Some  of  this  is  now  beginning 
to  come  forward,  but  heavier  shipments  are  expected  later  in  the  season.  On 
account  of  the  price  of  American  and  Canadian  wheat  being  lower  this  year 
than  last,  it  compares  favourably  in  laid  down  cost  with  the  native  product, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  flour  mills  in  Shanghai  will  this  year  con- 
tinue to  operate,  and  not  close  down  as  they  did  last  year.  In  that  case  large 
supplies  of  foreign  wheat  will  be  required. 

CANADIAN   WHEAT  SALES 

A  new  feature  in  the  market  this  season  has  been  the  sale  of  20,000  tons 
of  Canadian  hard  wheat  to  Shanghai  at  $42.50  United  States  currency  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds  c.i.f.  Heretofore  Canadian  wheat  has  not  appeared  on  the 
China  markets  to  any  extent;  this  new  departure  will  accordingly  be  watched 
with  interest.  It  is  mostly  a  question  of  price,  and  as  long  as  Canada  is  in  a 
position  to  quote  a  laid  down  cost  as  low  or  lower  than  its  competitors,  it  should 
secure  a  share  of  the  business. 

LATEST  WHEAT  QUOTATIONS 

The  latest  quotations  of  American  wheat  available  are  $41.50  to  $44  United 
States  currency  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  most  contracts  being- 
made  at  $42.50,  the  same  as  for  Canadian  wheat.  China  wheat  is  quoted  at 
Tls.  3.80  to  Tls.  4  per  picul  (133  pounds) :  this  at  the  latter  figure  works  out 
at  Tls.  60  per  ton,  which  at  an  exchange  of  0-725  cents  to  the  tael  makes  $43.50 
United  States  currency  per  ton.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Canadian  wheat  at  the 
present  price  and  rate  of  exchange  can  be  laid  down  in  China  slightly  under 
the  cost  of  the  native  product. 

Flour 

In  anticipation  of  an  active  demand  for  foreign  flour,  a  number  of  large 
forward  contracts  have  been  made  by  Shanghai  dealers  with  American  and 
Canadian  mills  and  firms.  It  is  reported  that  forward  contracts  amounting  to 
100.000  tons  or  4,000,000  sacks  or  1,000,000  barrels  have  been  made  for  delivery 
in  November,  December,  and  January. 

Canadian  flour  has  never  met  with  a  large  demand  in  either  the  Hong 
Kong  or  Shanghai  markets.  Canada's  share  in  the  imports  of  flour  into  Hong 
Kong  in  1922  were  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  this  proportion  applies 
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to  China  proper.  The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  big  demand  are:  (1)  Canada 
apparently  does  not  produce  a  large  quantity  of  the  low-grade  flour  which 'this 
market  asks  for;  (2)  Canadian  flour  is  too  dark  in  colour;  (3)  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  work  than  American  or  Australian  flour;  (4)  the  c.i.f.  cost  until 
last  year  has  always  been  higher  than  flour  from  other  countries;  (5)  no  great 
effort  has  been  made  by  Canadian  millers  to  place  their  flour  on  these  markets. 
In  the  light  of  the  above  it  is  pleasing  to  report  that  Canadian  millers  are  now 
making  serious  efforts  to  change  this  state  of  things,  and  it  is  reported  that 
bookings  have  been  made  for  shipments  of  Canadian  flour  amounting  to  50,000 
barrels  per  month  from  October  to  January.  A  fair  amount  of  Canadian  flour 
was  imported  into  China  last  year,  and  it  is  presumed  was  satisfactory;  hence 
the  increased  business  this  year.  Most  probably,  however,  the  chief  reason  is 
that  Canadian  flour  can  now  be  sold  at  a  price  which  makes  effective  competi- 
tion possible. 

PRICES,  QUALITY  AND  FREIGHTS 

Native  Flour. — Shanghai  mills  are  quoting  their  No.  1  quality  at  Tls.  2.15 
per  sack  of  49  pounds,  This  amounts  to  approximately  $6  per  barrel  United 
States  currency. 

American  Flour. — The  c.i.f.  cost  of  American  flour  of  similar  quality  is 
$5.50  per  barrel  United  States  currency.  Quotations  have  been  made  from  this 
price  to  as  low  as  $4.80  per  barrel  c.i.f.,  for  low  grades. 

Qualities  of  Flour  Required. — The  qualities  of  flour  in  greatest  demand  are, 
First  Clear,  Cut  Off  and  Second  Clear,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  Extra  Bakers 
Patent  for  foreign  bakeries,  etc. 

No  change  has  yet  been  made  in  freight  rates  on  flour  from  Vancouver 
to  Shanghai,  which  still  remains  at  $7  gold  per  ton  and  $7.50  gold  to  Hongkong. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  REFRIGERATORS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

Kingston,  October  24,  1923.— Nearly  all  the  refrigerators  sold  in  Jamaica 
are  made  of  wood,  the  largest  sellers  being  small  sizes  capable  of  holding  from 
25  to  60  pounds  of  ice,  which  are  used  by  individual  householders.  There  are 
only  occasional  sales  of  larger  sizes  to  hotels,  public  establishments  and  retail 
grocers;  as  a  rule,  such  refrigerators  are  not  stocked  by  local  dealers,  but  are 
ordered  as  required.  Ice  in  this  country  is  manufactured  in  blocks  of  the  fol- 
lowing weights  and  dimensions: — 

100  pounds,  measuring  21   in.  x  14i  in.  x  10£  in. 

75        "  "  15j  in.  x  14£  in.  x  lo|  in. 

50        "  "  14&  in.  x  m  in.  x  10£  in. 

25        "  "  14£  in.  x  1U  in.  x   6.^-  in. 

Most  of  the  refrigerators  on  the  market  conform  more  or  less  with  these 
sizes,  but  a  margin  is  usually  allowed  over  the  weight  of  the  ice.  Thus  a  25- 
pound  refrigerator,  if  fully  packed,  might  hold  from  35  to  40  pounds  of  ice.  Ice 
costs  roughly  a  farthing  per  pound  retail;  a  25-pound  block  sells  for  sixpence, 
and  multiple  weights  in  proportion.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  competition 
may  reduce  such  charges  in  the  near  future,  as  at  present  there  is  only  one 
ice  plant  of  any  size  in  the  island. 

The  type  of  household  refrigerator  most  frequently  met  with  consists  of  an 
ice  chamber  above  the  food  chamber,  with  air  communication  between,  and  with 
a  drainage  pipe  passing  through  the  food  chamber  and  discharging  through  the 
bottom  of  the  refrigerator.    The  ice  chamber  has  a  hinged  lid  at  the  top,  and 
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the  food  chamber  a  hinged  door  in  front.  This  door  is  usually  single,  especially 
in  the  case  of  smaller  refrigerators,  but  often  double  in  the  larger  sizes.  It  is 
fastened  by  means  of  a  hasp  which  works  on  the  lever  principle,  thus  ensuring 
gh<  closing  of  the  door.  The  entire  interior  of  the  refrigerator,  including 
the  under  side  of  the  lid  at  the  top,  and  the  back  of  the  door  to  the  food  com- 
partment,  is  insulated  by  being  covered  with  thin  galvanized  iron  or  zinc  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  clear  space  of  from  two  to  three  inches  between  the 
metal  and  the  wooden  walls  of  the  refrigerator.  This  space  contains  air  and 
also  some  form  of  insulating  material.  One  of  the  large  American  manufac- 
turing houses  exporting  to  Jamaica  furnishes  local  dealers  with  small  hand 
specimens  si  owing  vertical  and  horizontal  sections  of  the  sides  of  its  refrigera- 
tors, so  that  the  method  of  insulation  is  visible  at  a  glance  to  an  intending 
purchaser.  Such  specimens  are  decidedly  useful  as  a  sales  agent,  since  to  some 
extent  they  gratify  the  purchaser's  natural  curiosity  as  to  how  the  refrigerator 
works.  The  insulating  material  seen  in  this  instance  resembled  coarse  strands 
of  tobacco,  light  brown  in  colour,  dry  and  odourless;  it  was  affixed,  to  the  thick- 
oess  of  about  one  inch,  to  the  inside  of  the  refrigerator's  wooden  wall,  the 
remainder  of  the  space  between  the  wood  and  the  metal  being  empty,  save  for 
air. 

The  interior  of  the  ice  chamber  generally  has  corrugated,  though  sometimes 
plain,  sides;  also  a  loose  false  bottom,  which  is  always  corrugated,  in  order  to 
prevent  water  from  collecting  around  the  ice.  The  actual  bottom  of  the  ice 
chamber  is  provided  with  a  slot  at  each  side,  to  allow  free  passage  of  air  to  the 
food  chamber  beneath.  The  interior  of  the  latter  is  more  often  plain  than 
corrugated,  and  a  galvanized  finish  for  both  compartments  is  the  commonest. 
However,  quite  a  number  of  white  enamel  and  one  or  two  porcelain  finishes  were 
noticed;  the  last  mentioned  is  considerably  more  expensive  than  galvanized 
metal,  and  thus  there  are  only  occasional  sales  for  refrigerators  finished  in  this 
manner.  The  inside  dimensions  of  one  of  the  most  popular  makes  on  the  market 
(holding  up  to  50  pounds  of  ice)  are  about  as  follows:  Ice  chamber,  16  inches  by 
12  inches  by  12  inches;  food  chamber,  16  inches  by  14  inches  by  16  inches. 

The  outside  usually  is  either  oak  or  ash,  finished  in  varnish,  light  brown 
being  the  colour  preferred;  but  there  are  a  certain  number  of  refrigerators  on  sale 
finished  in  white  or  cream  enamel.  The  sides,  door  and  lid  are  neatly  panelled; 
the  hasp  and  hinges  are  strong,  of  elegant  design,  and  generally  nickel-plated  or 
galvanized.  The  hinges  of  the  lid  on  top  are  so  constructed  that  the  lid  can  be 
raised  and  left  standing  at  a  convenient  angle  without  being  turned  completely 
back.  The  refrigerator  stands  on  four  legs,  one  at  each  corner,  giving  a  clear 
space  underneath;  these  legs  are  usually  provided  with  casters.  When  actually 
in  use,  the  refrigerator  as  a  rule  is  made  to  stand  in  four  small  cans  or  similar 
vessels  containing  water,  thus  insulating  the  refrigerator  from  the  floor.  To 
save  the  casters,  a  small  inverted  can,  or  a  block  of  wood,  is  often  placed 
m  a  larger  can,  the  surrounding  space  being  filled  with  water;  the  casters  then 
rest  upon  the  inverted  can  or  piece  of  wood,  and  are  not  in  contact  with  the 
water.  The  reason  for  this  procedure,  familiar  to  every  housewife  in  Jamaica, 
is  to  prevent  ants,  roaches  and  other  insects  which  abound  in  the  tropics,  from 
entering  the  refrigerator.  None  of  the  refrigerators  noted  possessed  any  special 
precautions  against  insects;  and  if  Canadian  manufacturers  could  introduce  into 
their  products  some  neat  device  along  the  lines  indicated,  the  improvement  would 
have  an  undoubted  sales  value  in  Jamaica,  and  very  likely  in  other  tropical 
areas  also.  Sufficient  of  the  drain-pipe  projects  from  the  bottom  to  permit  the 
affixing  of  a  hose-length;  some  housewives  like  to  connect  their  refrigerators 
with  the  domestic  drainage  system,  as  this  saves  the  bother  of  a  vessel  which 
needs  emptying  at  intervals. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  the  most  popular  type  of  household  refrigerator 
sold  in  Jamaica.    The  larger  sizes,  used  by  hotels,  grocers,  hospitals  and  similar 
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establishments  are  more  or  less  similar  in  construction;  the  only  sensible  differ- 
ence in  their  cases  is  that  the  ice  chamber  is  often  situated  in  the  top  right 
or  left  hand  corner  of  the  refrigerator,  having  beside  it  a  single  food  compart- 
ment, and  a  double  one  below.  The  metal  refrigerator  of  the  "  pillar-box  "  type 
is  rarely  encountered  in  Jamaica.  In  the  past  there  have  been  small  importa- 
tions of  this  make,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  a  favourable  appeal. 
One  such  refrigerator,  of  Canadian  manufacture,  was  seen  in  the  shop  of  a 
Kingston  dealer;  it  stood  about  4  feet  6  inches  high  and  had  an  outside  diameter 
of  about  22  inches.  Outside  and  inside  were  finished  in  white  enamel;  the 
food  compartment,  which  worked  on  the  revolving  bookcase  principle,  had  three 
glass  shelves,  one  above  the  other,  fixed  to  a  vertical  iron  rod  running  down 
the  centre  in  such  a  way  that  by  rotating  the  shelves  any  particular  part  of 
their  surface  could  be  brought  in  front  of  the  door.  The  lid  of  the  ice  chamber 
(situated  at  the  top)  was  quite  loose,  without  hinges — a  circumstance  which 
would  necessitate  the  entire  removal  of  the  lid  every  time  access  to  the  ice 
chamber  was  desired.  This  certainly  appeared  to  be  a  defect  easy  of  remedy. 
The  dealer  in  question  stated  that  he  had  sold  a  few  of  these  refrigerators,  and 
did  not  intend  to  order  any  more;  nevertheless,  inquiries  received  from  other 
importers  would  seem  to  indicate  possibilities  for  a  strong,  well-constructed 
steel  refrigerator  of  moderate  price.  Yet  another  kind  of  refrigerator  on  the 
market  is  the  "  ice-chest,"  which  is  simply  an  insulated  box  with  a  lid,  the  in- 
terior being  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  vertical  partition;  this  type 
is  often  made  by  local  artisans. 

BRANDS  AND  PRICES 

The  Hygiene  and  Knickerbocker  brands  made  by  the  Odourless  Refrigera- 
tor Company,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  the  Hudson  made  by  the  Harder 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cobleskill,  New  York,  are  the  chief  brands  on 
the  market.  The  Hygiene  with  a  capacity  of  about  50  pounds  of  ice  retails 
for  around  £7;  and  the  Knickerbocker  (25  pounds)  for  £4  15s.  A  Hudson 
holding  up  to  about  40  pounds  sells  for  £5  10s.;  and  the  same  make,  with  a 
capacity  of  70  pounds,  costs  £8  10s.  Larger  sizes  range  from  £10  to  £25  in 
price;  but  as  previously  noted,  these  are  only  in  occasional  demand.  Ice  chests 
retail  at  about  £3  10s.  each.  With  the  exception  of  isolated  imports  from 
Canada,  the  business  is  entirely  American.  Some  German  manufacturers  are 
said  to  be  contemplating  making  a  bid  for  a  share  of  the  trade,  but  to  date  no 
German  refrigerators  have  appeared. 

BUSINESS  METHODS 

Practically  the  trade  is  handled  by  importing  retailers,  who  purchase  either 
directly  from  factories  in  the  United  States  or  through  their  buying  agents 
in  that  country.  A  list  of  such  importers  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  only  two  commission  agents 
in  Kingston  who  handle  refrigerators.  However,  without  overlooking  the  value 
of  direct  connections  with  the  principal  importing  retailers,  the  appointment 
of  a  responsible  and  aggressive  agent  who  would  sell  to  the  trade  and  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  market  would  seem  deserving  of  consideration  by  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  desirous  of  entering  the  Jamaican  field,  since  a  certain 
amount  of  spade-work  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  introduce  Canadian  re- 
frigerators into  a  market  where  the  American  product  holds  undisputed  sway. 
Such  an  agent  should  be  provided  with  two  or  three  refrigerators  as  samples, 
on  consignment,  in  order  to  reinforce  his  appeal  to  the  trade  and  the  purchasing- 
public.    One  or  two  of  the  old-established  importers  have  arranged  for  the 
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rerators  which  they  order,  to  bear  their  names  on  brass  plates;  thus  all  the 
refrigerators  sold  by  one  well-known  firm  are  inscribed  with  a  name  that  has 
l<  og  been  a  household  word  in  the  colony.  A  Canadian  manufacturer  might  find 
it  advantageous  to  make  a  similar  arrangement. 

Another  feature  of  American  business  methods  is  the  provision  of  attrac- 
tive and  useful  advertising  matter  in  the  shape  of  booklets.  One  such  booklet, 
of  which  a  supply  had  been  forwarded  with  a  shipment  from  the  United  States, 
was  attractively  printed  and  illustrated,  contained  complete  information  on 
the  construction  and  working  of  the  refrigerator  written  in  a  "  snappy  "  and 
taking  style,  and  gave  some  forty  or  fifty  recipes  for  cold  suppers,  which  natur- 
ally would  be  of  interest  to  the  housewife.  This  booklet  was  appropriately 
entitled  "Cold-Fax".  Scarcely  any  other  kind  of  advertising  is  done;  it  is 
very  exceptional  for  refrigerators  to  be  displayed  in  the  newspapers  or  on 
hoardings.  The  prevailing  opinion  amongst  retailers  seems  to  be  that  such 
advertising  is  unnecessary,  since  the  trade  is  limited  and  people  who  want 
refrigerators  know  where  to  obtain  them.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  no 
aggressive  sales  campaign  on  behalf  of  this  article.  Business  awaits  a  cheap 
C  anadian  refrigerator  of  the  right  type;  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Canadian  product  pays  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  import  duty  as  compared  with 
the  120  per  cent  charged  on  foreign  manufactures.  Such  business  will  most 
probably  pave  the  way  for  the  entry  of  water  coolers,  niters,  ice  cream  acces- 
sories and  kindred  lines,  the  supplies  of  which  are  at  present  largely  American, 
as  well  as  for  constant-chill  refrigerators,  "cold  stoves,"  and  similar  kinds  of 
appliances  which  are  not  now  sold  in  Jamaica. 

PRESENT  DEMAND  AND  FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

Unfortunately,  refrigerators  are  not  differentiated  in  the  Jamaican  Customs 
returns,  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  form  an  absolutely  accurate  estimate 
of  the  volume  of  imports.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  trade  is  not  large; 
inquiries  made  of  the  chief  importers  indicate  that  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds 
come  in  every  year.  This  may  sound  strange  of  a  tropical  country  like  Jamaica, 
but  the  explanation  is  simple.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jamaican  people  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  have  a  low  standard  of  living;  the  number  of  persons 
who  can  afford  to  buy  a  refrigerator  is  comparatively  small.  Out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  close  upon  a  million,  only  a  negligible  fraction  are  eligible  to  pay  income 
tax,  which  affects  all  incomes  of  £100  per  annum  and  upwards.  Nevertheless 
there  are  signs  of  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  masses,  and 
also  of  the  emergence  of  a  middle  class  which  was  hardly  known  two  decades 
ago.  These  factors  must  result  in  an  increased  demand  for  refrigerators  and 
other  comforts  of  civilized  life. 

At  present  there  is  no  demand  for  "  cold  stoves  "  or  for  constant-chill 
refrigerators.  The  former  is  worked  on  the  vacuum  principle,  while  the  latter  is 
operated  by  electricity,  any  desired  temperature  being  maintained.  The  high 
local  cost  of  electrical  power  (sixpence  per  kilowatt  hour)  has  prevented  the 
entry  of  such  conveniences  into  Jamaican  households.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  this  charge  will  be  reduced  in  the  near  future,  since  the  power  company 
has  lately  passed  under  new  management,  which  has  announced  its  intention  of 
doing  everything  possible  to  stimulate  the  domestic  consumption  of  current  and 
the  use  of  electrical  appliances  in  the  home.  Such  a  reduction  should  help  to 
create  a  demand  for  the  constant-chill,  electrically  operated  refrigerator,  and 
should  also  tend  to  promote  the  cold  storage  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  fish,  and 
other  foodstuffs  on  a  large  scale.  To  date,  such  storage  has  been  practised  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  There  is  but  one  plant  of  any  consequence  in  the 
island,  and  this  operates  in  a  comparatively  small  way,  using  gas  as  motive 
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power,  this  being  cheaper  than  electricity.  Only  very  limited  quantities  of 
chilled  meat  are  sold;  95  per  cent  of  the  meat  consumed  is  from  freshly  killed 
animals.  Likewise  it  is  the  general  rule  for  lettuce,  tomatoes,  spinach,  and  other 
vegetables  to  be  plucked  one  day  and  eaten  the  next,  and  this  circumstance 
tends  to  restrict  demand.  However,  with  the  improvement  in  living  standards 
which  is  in  progress,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  more  fresh  food  will  be 
consumed  as  time  goes  on.  If — as  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  the  case — refrigerated 
space  should  become  available  on  steamers  plying  directly  between  Canada  and 
Jamaica,  an  excellent  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  sale  of  such  com- 
modities as  fresh  and  mild  cured  fish,  frozen  meat,  fruits,  etc.,  which  are  now 
barred  from  the  Jamaican  market  by  lack  of  such  space;  and  this  trade  will 
naturally  postulate  an  increased  demand  for  refrigerators  and  refrigerating 
machinery. 

In  addition,  a  building  boom  is  in  progress  in  Jamaica,  and  within  the  next 
few  years  it  is  probable  that  some  buildings  of  more  or  less  public  scope  will  be 
erected.  At  the  moment  there  is  a  large  private  hospital  in  course  of  construc- 
tion in  Kingston,  and  it  seems  certain  that  before  very  long  the  state-owned 
public  hospital  will  need  enlargement.  Also,  plans  are  under  consideration  for 
the  rebuilding  of  Constant  Spring  Hotel,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  early  in 
the  present  year;  this  hotel  was  the  third  finest  in  Jamaica,  and  its  directors 
intend  to  put  up  a  thoroughly  modern  establishment.  The  strenuous  endeavour 
being  made  by  the  recently  formed  Tourist  Trade  Development  Board  to  attract 
visitors  to  Jamaica  is  yet  another  factor  which  will  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
future  local  demand  for  refrigerators.  Realizing  that  more  tourists  will  neces- 
sitate additional  and  improved  accommodation,  the  board  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  hotels  and  is  about  to  compile  a  register  of  all  the  lodging-houses  in  the 
island.  This  fact  is  bound  to  react  favourably  on  the  sale  of  refrigerators,  since 
operators  of  lodging-houses  will  feel  it  to  their  interest  to  keep  in  the  board's 
good  books,  while  the  board  will  always  be  anxious  to  recommend  visitors  to 
houses  where  the  best  service  is  available.  All  in  all,  though  business  is  restricted 
at  present,  the  Jamaican  market  seems  likely  in  time  to  become  quite  attractive 
to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  refrigerators  and  similar  lines. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  October  8,  1923. — Trading  in  the  Union  remains  dull  and  prices 
are  keenly  cut.  The  reduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  European  countries 
has  made  exporters  keener  to  exploit  this  market,  and  buyers  have  become 
more  conservative  in  their  outlook  and  are  restricting  their  purchases,  and  of  this 
Canadian  manufacturers  should  take  due  note. 

Railway  earnings  are  showing  a  considerable  increase  over  the  estimates. 
The  gold  output  for  August  in  the  Transvaal  showed  an  increase  of  more  than 
15,000  ounces  over  July.  The  shortage  of  native  labour  on  the  mines  has  to 
some  extent  been  relieved. 

The  Western  Province  has  been  favoured  with  plenty  of  rain,  but  conditions 
in  other  districts  point  to  a  shortage  of  pasture  and  a  serious  menace  is  threatened 
from  locusts.  The  Ellerman-Bucknall  Line  have  established  a  new  direct  steam- 
ship service  between  South  African  ports  and  Hull  (England),  with  the  same 
freights  ruling  as  for  London.  This  will  materially  help  the  fruit  and  wool 
business  of  the  Union. 

Owing  to  the  crisis  in  the  ostrich  feather  industry,  a  levy  of  2  per  cent 
on  the  declared  value  of  exported  feathers  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, the  proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  repayment  of  an  advance  by 
the  Government  for  advertising  and  propaganda  work  overseas,  with  the  object 
of  stimulating  the  demand  for  ostrich  feathers. 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR,   BIRMINGHAM,  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  October  19,  1923. — As  previously  reported,  the  British  Industries 
Fair,  Birmingham,  1924,  will  be  held  from  May  12  to  May  23,  at  Castle  Brom- 
wich,  in  order  that  a  larger  number  of  additional  buyers  from  the  Dominion  and 
foreign  countries  may  visit  Birmingham  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  fair  held 
as  usual  in  February.  Canadians  visiting  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  should 
make  a  point  of  visiting  Birmingham,  if  possible,  during  their  tour,  as  the  fair 
is  well  worth  the  time  spent. 

A  Canadian  section  will  be  formed,  and  whilst  this  office  does  not  suggest 
that  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  for  exhibitors  at  the  British  Empire  Exhibition 
to  also  show  at  Birmingham,  yet  for  those  who  have  established  United  Kingdom 
agencies,  it  might  be  advisable  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

As  in  the  past,  the  groups  of  exhibits  will  not  clash  with  the  classification  of 
the  London  section  of  the  fair,  but  will  cover  a  very  wide  range  of  British 
industries  concerned  with  brassfoundry,  hardware  and  ironmongery;  metals:  con- 
struction, building  and  decoration;  power:  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  and  ven- 
tilating; engineering,  agricultural;  mining,  motors;  motor  cycles  and  cycles;  cycle 
accessories  and  perambulators;  guns;  saddlery  and  harness,  and  fishing  tackle; 
brewing,  distilling  and  catering. 

Copies  of  the  official  prospectus  for  1924  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

DEMANDS  IN  BOLIVIAN  MARKET 

Of  late  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  business  conditions  in  Bolivia,  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mining  industry  and  the  high  price 
of  tin.  Increased  revenues,  coupled  with  economies,  are  also  making  possible  a 
balanced  national  Budget.  An  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  iron,  steel 
and  lumber  markets,  and  the  stocks  of  dry  goods  are  below  normal.  Particular 
activity  has  been  manifested  in  mining  supplies  in  general,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  Bolivian  Government  will  soon  need  railway  construction  material  in 
large  quantities,  including  several  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails  and  40,000  barrels 
of  cement. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  TARIFFS  DISTRIBUTED 

Boards  of  Trade  and  associations  of  a  similar  kind  in  Canada,  also  Col- 
lectors of  Customs,  may  arrange  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  customs  tariffs  and  supplements 
thereto,  as  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs,  Brussels,  Belgium.  It  is  expected  that,  as  far 
as  practicable,  tariffs  distributed  in  this  way  will  be  made  available  for 
examination  by  firms  interested  in  export  trade.  The  tariffs  are  obtainable  in 
the  English  or  French  language. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  COLOMBIA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  October  26,  1923. — As  the  winter  season  approaches 
in  Colombia,  the  outlook  is  unfavourable.  The  business  community  of  this 
State  is  firmly  anchored  in  agricultural  enterprises,  a  fact  not  always  realized 
by  the  majority  of  foreigners,  who  link  Colombia  with  emeralds  and  oil;  the 
majority  of  capital  is  invested  in  support  of  the  coffee  and  stock-growing  indus- 
tries. The  disorganization  of  Europe  has  seriously  reacted  upon  the  demand 
for  Colombian  coffee,  which  enjoys  no  preference  or  favoured  nation  agreement, 
and  the  same  circumstance  has  affected  all  other  agricultural  enterprises  in 
lesser  degree.  The  critical  situation  was  effectively  touched  off  in  the  early 
summer  by  the  failure  of  the  supposedly  strong  house  of  Pedro  A.  Lopez  y  Cia 
and  the  subsequent  suspension  of  payments  by  the  Banco  Lopez.  The  Republic 
was  thrown  into  commercial  confusion,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  a  number 
of  important  interests  would  be  drawn  into  the  crash.  Fortunately  the 
aggressive  action  of  the  Government,  in  establishing  the  Banco  de  la  Republica, 
with  capital  reserves  from  the  Panama  indemnity,  saved  the  situation  and 
restored  a  measure  of  confidence.  However,  such  a  disaster  cannot  be  repaired 
immediately,  and  the  alarm  occasioned  by  these  failures  will  depress  Colombian 
business  for  at  least  another  season. 

The  Government  are  seriously  attacking  the  problems  of  finance,  and  their 
present  policy,  if  sustained  rigorously  throughout  the  period  of  reorganization, 
should  result  in  the  continuance  of  Government  services,  and  perhaps  also  of 
the  programme  of  public  works.  The  business  community,  however,  have  been 
hard  hit  during  the  past  summer  by  the  almost  complete  suspension  of  imports, 
and  it  is  improbable  that  the  general  run  of  business  houses  will  essay  extensive 
foreign  buying  for  some  months.  The  only  exception  might  be  in  the  import 
of  considerable  quantities  of  building  material,  on  Government  and  foreign 
capital  accounts. 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

Congress  at  Bogota  has  been  giving  special  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
various  projects  have  been  approved,  such  as  the  completion  of  the  Puerto 
Wilches-Bucaramanga  line  which  at  present  extends  only  20  kilometres  from 
Pto.  Wilches;  the  extension  of  the  Cucuta  line  to  Pamplona  in  Santander  Dept., 
extension  of  the  "  Ferrocarril  del  Norte  beyond  Nemecon  and  towards  the 
Magdalena  river;  also  a  new  line  from  Tumaco  to  Pasto  on  the  Pacific  side. 
Work  is  also  proceeding  on  lines  partly  constructed,  such  as  the  "  Ferrocarril 
del  Pacifico  to  connect  Bogota  and  Buenaventura;  "Ferrocarril  del  Caldas  " 
to  connect  Manizales  (capital  of  Caldas  Dept.)  with  the  river  Cauca,  and 
which  will  form  a  branch  of  the  "Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico";  extension  of 
"  Ferrocarril  de  Antioquia  "  which  has  recently  acquired  control  of  the  "  Ferro- 
carril de  Amaga  These  latter  lines  are  the  property  of  the  Department  of 
Antioquia  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  enterprising  character  of  the  people, 
the  roadway,  rolling  stock  and  general  management  being  superior  to  any 
native-owned  line  the  writer  has  seen  in  any  part  of  South  America. 

Belgian  interests  have  been  very  active  in  the  supply  of  railway  material, 
and  a  large  shipment  of  rails,  etc.,  arrived  recently  in  Bogota  district  for  the 
extension  of  the  "  Ferrocarill  del  Norte 

ROYAL  BANK  CLOSING 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  is  closing 
its  branch  office  in  Barranquilla.  The  reasons  given  are  that  the  lack  of  a 
sufficient  volume  of  business  and  the  new  Columbian  banking  laws,  which  require 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  cash  reserve  in  conformity  with  plans  recommended 
by  the  American  Financial  Commission  and  approved  by  Congress. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1923 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  October  4,  1923. — Trade  statistics  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Customs  and  Excise  of  the  Union  Government  covering  the  period  January  1 
to  June  30,  1923,  have  recently  been  issued,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
in  comparison  with  last  year  Canada  has  considerably  improved  her  position 
as  a  supplier  of  the  market. 

The  total  trade  has  increased  by  nearly  £3,000,000  sterling  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  amounts  to  £25,880,559;  but  the  Rand 
strike  of  last  year  took  place  within  this  period  and  had  a  marked  lowering 
effect  on  trade  returns.  The  percentage  from  the  British  Empire  is  66-1.  Of 
this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  53-1,  India  5-3,  Australia  3-4, 
Canada  2-9,  and  other  parts  completed  the  balance  of  1-4.  Australia  and 
Canada  are  the  only  parts  of  the  Empire  which  show  a  substantial  increase 
this  year;  all  the  others  have  either  declined  or  remained  stationary.  During 
this  period  Australia's  proportion  rose  from  2-0  to  3-4.  Imports  from  Canada 
show  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  last 
year:  the  total  increase  of  import  all  over  is  13  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  imports  from  foreign  countries,  the  proportion  has  declined 
from  34-1  per  cent  to  33-9  per  cent.  The  total  from  this  source  for  the  period 
under  review  is  £8,777,561.  The  United  States  has  12-4  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  Germany  follows  with  5-4,  Belgium  with  2-5,  Sweden  with  1-8,  France 
with  1-6,  Brazil  with  1-3,  Italy  with  1-2,  Holland  with  1,  and  other  countries 
complete  the  balance  each  with  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total.  Increases  are 
shown  by  the  United  States,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Brazil,  but  not  one  of  them 
has  made  an  advance  of  as  much  as  1  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  commodities,  details  of  the  countries  of  origin  are  not  issued 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  but  a  table  giving  the  figures  affecting  the  more 
important  import  lines  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  it  is  available  for  con- 
sultation on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service 
(quoting  file  No.  T.C.-4-106). 

INDUSTRIAL,  FINANCIAL  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN 

BELGIUM 

H.  Jones,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  October  27,  1923. — Following  the  great  improvement  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  franc,  which  occurred  towards  the  middle  of  September, 
this  month  has  been  marked  by  a  period  of  comparative  stability  in  exchange, 
varying  between  86  to  90  francs  to  the  pound  sterling  and  19  to  19.85  francs 
to  the  Canadian  dollar.  The  internal  value  of  the  franc,  however,  continues 
to  fall,  with  the  result  that  the  great  advantage  given  to  Belgian  manufacturers 
over  their  foreign  competitors  by  the  rapid  depreciation  of  their  currency  in 
July  and  August  last  has  now  to  a  large  extent  disappeared.  The  general  situa- 
tion is  well  reflected  on  the  stock  exchange,  where  hesitation  and  weakness  have 
been  the  predominant  features,  and  with  certain  exceptions,  Government  securi- 
ties have  remained  consistently  weak.  Imports  in  August  were  valued  at 
1,107,153,000  frs.,  exports  at  727,426,000  frs. 

The  demand  from  abroad  for  iron  and  steel  products  has  considerably 
diminished.  The  demand  for  pig-iron  is  poor,  and  keen  competition  is  felt 
from  Lorraine  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.    In  semi-finished  and 
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finished  steel  products  prices  are  weak,  owing  to  foreign  competition.  With 
the  high  wages  and  the  increased  cost  of  timber  and  other  accessories,  the 
upward  movement  in  price  continues  for  all  categories  of  coal.  The  prosperity 
of  the  glass  industry  has  up  to  the  present  not  been  affected  by  the  improve- 
ment in  the  exchange.    Wages  have  recently  been  increased  up  to  10  per  cent. 

The  demand  for  linen  fabrics  is  very  strong,  both  from  the  local  and 
American  trade,  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  general  situation  few 
weavers  are  willing  to  book  contracts  for  delivery  next  spring.  The  demand 
for  cotton  thread  for  forward  delivery  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
exchange  fluctuations  and  shows  a  marked  decrease,  as  many  cotton  weavers 
are  buying  for  immediate  consumption  only.  Negotiations  are  in  progress 
between  the  workmen  and  the  mill  owners  for  a  further  increase  of  5  per  cent 
in  wages. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  SEASON,  1922-23 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  2,  1923. — The  importance  of  the  wool  industry  of  Aus- 
tralia is  reflected  in  authoritative  figures  made  available  relating  to  production 
and  sales  during  the  1922-23  season,  a  resume  of  which  is  submitted  for  the 
information  of  Canadian  woollen  manufacturers. 

PRODUCTION 

During  the  season — July  1  to  June  30 — the  Commonwealth  produced 
1,918,002  bales  of  wool  of  a  net  weight  of  600,931,156  pounds,  as  against 
2,041,136  bales  of  a  net  weight  of  658,454,296  pounds  in  the  previous  season. 
Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  production  was  of  the  fine  merino  which  is 
so  much  in  demand  by  oversea  manufacturers,  and  40  per  cent  of  cross-bred 
and  other  strong  varieties. 

The  net  production  and  weight  of  the  wool  produced  in  Australia  during 
the  past  three  seasons  is  estimated  as  follows: — 

Production  Net  weight 

Season  Bales  Lbs. 

1920-  21    1,635,086  536,541,757 

1921-  22    2,041,136  658,454,296 

1922-  23    1,918,002  600,931,156 


SALES 

The  bulk  of  the  wool  was  sold  in  a  greasy  condition  by  auction  in  Aus- 
tralian markets — Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  and  other  selling 
centres — at  which  sales  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  attend.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  clip  sold  in  British  markets  is  now  very  small  in  comparison 
with  former  years.  During  the  season  1,932,315  bales  were  sold  in  Australian 
markets  at  an  average  price  of  £22  9s.  8d.  ($109.42),  the  average  net  weight 
of  each  bale  being  322-9  pounds.  Sales  exceeded  production  on  account  of 
stocks  which  had  accumulated  from  previous  seasons.  The  gross  value  of  the 
sales  was  £46,238,801,  which,  at  $4.86  to  the  £1,  is  equal  to  $224,720,573. 

EXPORTS 

While  official  export  figures  are  not  yet  available,  the  destination  of  wool 
purchases  during  the  season  1922-23  is  given  by  buyers  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom,  589,516  bales;  France,  487,327  bales;  Belgium  and  Holland,  101,248 
bales;  Germany,  122,522  bales;  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  97,822  bales; 
Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  265  bales;  United  States  and  Canada, 
186,001  bales;  Japan,  China,  and  India,  183,212  bales;  and  Australian  mills, 
164,372  bales;  the  granad  total  being  1,932,315  bales. 
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SHEEP  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  Dumber  of  sheep  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1922  is  given  as  80,209,951 
as  against  79,020,820  in  1921.  These  figures  show  a  marked  reduction  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  1911,  when  92,742,034  were  recorded.  Closer  settlement 
ami  the  consequent  "cutting  up"  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  older  states, 
formerly  used  for  pastoral  purposes  and  now  devoted  to  farming,  is  no  doubt 
largely  responsible  for  the  reduced  figures. 

Of  the  total  number  of  sheep  recorded  in  1922  (80,209,951),  New  South 
Wales  possessed  37,177,402;  Queensland,  17,051,756;  Victoria,  11,765,520; 
Western  Australia,  6,664,000;  South  Australia,  6,000,000;  and  Tasmania. 
1,551,273. 

FIRST  WOOL  SALES  1923-24  SEASON 

The  sales  of  the  new  season's  clip  began  at  Brisbane  and  Sydney  in  Sep- 
tember, and  to-day  at  Melbourne.  The  prices  revealed  at  these  sales  are 
reported  to  be  highly  satisfactory  to  growers.  The  present  indications  are  that 
prices  will  continue  firm,  as  groweers  are  placing  high  reserves  on  their  clip, 
particularly  as  to  the  finer  types  of  merinos  which  are  now  coming  forward. 
Keen  bidding  is  anticipated  from  British,  Continental,  American,  and  Japanese 
buyers  attending  the  sales.  So  far  Continental  buyers  have  been  the  principal 
operators. 

CERTIFICATES  REQUIRED  FOR  MEATS  IMPORTED  INTO 

AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mel- 
bourne, has  forwarded  copy  of  a  proclamation  made  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  Gazette  of  September  20,  1923,  which  prohibits  the  importation  into 
Australia  of  meat,  meat  products,  and  edible  offal  unless  accompanied  by  an 
official  meat  inspection  certificate  issued  by  a  qualified  person  duly  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  meat  in  the  export  country.  The  certificate  should  show 
that  the  meats  have  been  examined  and  found  by  ante  and  post  mortem  exami- 
nation to  be  free  from  disease  and  suitable  in  every  way  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne.  These  tender  forms  and  speci- 
fications are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29077).  Ten- 
ders in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

36583  Jan.  9,  1924  Supply  and  delivery  of  combination  turret  lathe,  including  tools,  gears,  and 

accessories;  leading  screws  and  nuts;  taper  turning  attachment;  gear 
cutting  machine,  with  tools  and  accessories;  automatic  cross-cut  saw, 
with  tools  and  accessories;  cross  grooving  and  trenching  machine,  with 
tools  and  accessories;  planing  and  thicknessing  machine,  with  tools  and 
accessories;  side  cutters;  as  specified.  Or  alternatively — planing  and 
thicknessing  machine  with  tools  and  accessories;  side  cutters;  as  specified. 

36659  Jan.    9,    1924  Supply    and    delivery  of— spring   coiling   machine    (including   all  necessary 

accessories),  complete;  electrical  apparatus  for  driving  spring  coiling 
machine;  taper  rolling  machine  (including  all  necessary  accessories)  com- 
plete; electrical  apparatus  for  driving  taper  rolling  machine;  as  specified. 
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OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mail$  for 
Great  Britain  and  Countries 
Britain. 


Bermuda,  Leeward 
Barbados,  St. 


Islands, 
Vincent, 


Trinidad,  British  Guiana, 


Steamer  Sailing  from  Date 

via  Great 

\Berengaria  New  York  Nov.  27 

..     ..    Montlaurier  Quebec  Nov.  28 

..  ^Leviathan  New  York  Dec.  1 

..  -Montclare  St.  John  Dec.  7 

'..     ..  \Aquitania  New  York  Dec.  8 

St.  Lucia, 
Grenada, 

Venezuela.    Teviot  Halifax  Dec.  7 

Kitts  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

British  Guiana  *  Canadian  Runner  Halifax  Dec.  14 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *Canndian  Forester  Halifax  Nov.  29 

Jamaica  &  Colombia  *Andalusia  Halifax  Dec.  5 

China  and  Japan   Empress  of  Asia  Vancouver  Nov.  29 

"  "    Manila  Maru  Victoria  Dec.  1 

Australia  only  XVentura  San  Francisco  Dec.  4 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Niagara  Vancouver  Dec.  7 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

JLetter  and  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  13,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  13,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
November  5  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending     Week  ending 

Parity 


Britain  f 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal   Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  % 

St.  Lucia  % 

St.   Vincent  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 


00 


Nov.  5, 

Nov.  13, 

1923. 

1923. 

14.86 

$4.5272 

$4.4563 

.193 

.0588 

.0568 

.193 

.0453 

.0444 

.402 

.3927 

.3857 

.193 

.0507 

.0488 

.193 

.1349 

.1330 

1.08 

.0406 

.0432 

.193 

.1804 

.1789 

.238 
.193 

.0177 

.0157 

.268 

.1515 

.1475 

.268 

.2673 

.2673 

.268 

.1729 

.1727 

.498 

.4960 

.4973 

2s. 

.3197 

.3167 

$1.00 

1.015 

1.0175 

.498 

.4915 

.424 

.3248 

.3179 

.324 

.0938 

.0915 

.198 

4.86 

4.5205 

4.4617 

.708 
.402 
.567 


.9325— .9566 


.7117 
.3831 
.5468 


.9081— .9386 


.7526 
.3815 
.5311 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Mon  creal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  France 

3245.  Flour. — A  firm  want  to  get  in  touch  with  flour  mjill  willing  to  ship  to  Bordeaux; 
direct  business. 

3246.  Sugar;  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  wish  to  buy  flour,  sugar,  and  canned 

goods. 

3217.  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  want  quotations  for  direct  purchases  of  canned  and  dried 
vegetables;  potted  and  salt  meat;  sugar,  flour  and  cereals. 
324S<  Sugar. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  wish  firm  offers. 

3249.  Sugar. — A  firm  in  Paris,  with  180  agencies  jn  France,  want  to  act  as  correspondent 
for  sugar  manufacturers. 

3250.  Sugar. — A  Bordeaux  firm  wish  to  import  granulated  sugar. 

3251.  A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  sugar,  canned  goods; 
dried  beans. 

3252.  Biscuits;  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  want  prices  and  samples  of  biscuits  and  canned 
fru£t  and  fish;   direct  business. 

3253.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  Bordeaux  firm  want  to  act  for  exporters  of  canned  fish 
and  fruit;  condensed  milk;  cheese. 

3254.  Canned  Goods. — A  society  in  Bordeaux  want  prices  on  direct  sales  of  canned  and 
dried  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

3255.  Maple  Sugar,  etc. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  quotations  on  maple  sugar,  canned 
vegetables,  fish  and  fruit. 

3256.  Canned  Goods;  Sugar. — A  firm  wish  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  dried  and  canned  salmon,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  also  sugar. 

3257.  A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  canned  lobster  for 
direct  business;  mustard. 

3258.  Groceries;  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  to  import  direct  groceries 
in  general,  and  canned  salmon,  trout,  lobster,  crayfish. 

3259.  Canned  Fish. — A  Grenoble  firm  want  agency  for  all  kinds. 

3260.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  in  Perigeaux  want  agency  or  direct  business  with  exporter 
of  canned  fish,  sugar,  dried  vegetables,  cheese,  condensed  milk;  lard  and  salt  meat. 

3261.  Sugar,  etc. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  agency  for  sugar,  canned  goods  (all  kinds), 
quaker  oats;  cheese  and  lard;  also  salt  meat  and  fish. 

3262.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  details  and  prices  on  canned  fish  and 
canned  fruit. 

3263.  Salmon. — A  Bordeaux  agency  want  to  act  for  manufacturer  of  canned  or  salt 
salmon,  on  commission  basis. 

3264.  Fruit. — A  firm  want  to  buy  dried  apricots;  direct  business. 

3265.  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  quotations  on  canned  goods  (all  kinds)  and 
dried  fruit  and  vegetables. 

3266.  Canned  Goods;  Sugar. — A  firm  want  commission  business  in  any  kind  of  canned 
goods,  and  sugar. 

3267.  A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  quotations  for  direct  business  in  dried  and  canned  food- 
stuffs of  all  varieties. 

3268.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  wish  to  purchase  direct  all  sorts. 

3269.  A  Marseilles  firm  having  large  staff  of  agents  want  to  act  as  consignees  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  all  articles  of  food. 

3270.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  agency  for  canned  goods  of  all 
kinds;  also  any  kind  of  comestible. 

3271.  Whisky. — A  Bordeaux  firm  wish  to  purchase  whisky  on  the  understanding  that 
he  has  the  sole  right  to  sales  in  his  town. 
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Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  other  Countries 

3272.  Wheat. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat. 

3273.  Wheat,  Hard  and  Soft. — A  British  firm  doing  business  in  Lisbon  desire  to  com- 
municate with  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat,  hard  and  soft,  who  are  interested  in  the  Portu- 
guese market. 

3274.  Cereals. — A  firm  in  Algiers  would  be  willing  to  import  wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize  and 
barley  from  Canada. 

3275.  Buckwheat. — A  concern  in  Rotterdam  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  a  Cana- 
dian firm  (preferably  in  the  interior)  who  specialize  in  buckwheat;  quotations  if  possible 
c.i.f.  Rotterdam. 

3276.  Salmon. — A  concern  in  Leyden  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
really  good  salmon — medium  red  and  pink;  quotations,  etc. 

3277.  Canned  Salmon  and  Herrings. — Import  house  in  Sourabaya  desire  relations  with 
packers.    C.i.f.  prices  and  samples. 

3278.  Condensed  Milk. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
condensed  milk. 

3279.  Condensed  Milk. — A  leading  firm  of  brokers  in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of  receiving 
samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  milk,  sweet  and  unsweetened. 

3279a.  Sugar. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  sugar. 

3280.  Sugar. — A  leading  firm  of  provision  importers  in  Hamburg  desire  the  representa- 
tion for  Germany  of  a  Canadian  sugar  refinery. 

3281.  Sugar  and  Tea. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  sugar  and  tea  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Oran,  Algeria,  who  are  anxious  to  do  business 
with  Canada. 

3282.  Provisions. — A  Hamburg  firm  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  bacon,  ham,  prepared  and  canned  meats,  salmon  and  lobster,  stockfish,  frozen 
fish,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  condensed  milk,  dried  milk,  macaroni,  fresh  and  dried 
fruits,  evaporated  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  fruit  pulp. 

3283.  Lard. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  lard. 

3284.  Casein. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  casein. 

3285.  Packing  House  Products. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  packing  house  products. 

3286.  Sugar,  etc. — A  firm  in  Algiers  inquire  for  sugar,  tobacco,  glucose,  condensed  milk 
and  other  food  products. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  France 

3287.  A  firm  in  Bayonne  wish  to  buy  canned  fish;  also  machines  for  washing  dishes. 

3288.  A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  quotations  on  canned  fruit,  fish,  and  vegetables;  con- 
densed milk;  leather  and  footwear;  sugar;  cotton  and  woollen  textiles. 

3289.  Cotton  and  Wool. — A  firm  want  quotations  on  wool  and  cotton  material  and 
wool  in  skeins. 

3290.  Cotton  and  Wool. — A  firm  want  to  buy  wool  and  cotton  materials. 

3291.  Materials  for  Men's  Clothes. — A  firm  in  Chambery  want  to  buy  direct  satins 
and  pocketing  for  making  men's  clothes. 

3292.  Wool  and  Silk  Wear. — A  firm  want  catalogues  and  prices  on  ready-to-wear  silk 
and  wool  articles;  direct  purchases. 

3293.  Flannels. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  information  and  prices  on  above. 

3294.  Knit  Goods. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  to  obtain  quotations  for  hose  and  knit 
goods. 

3295.  A  firm  in  Bayonne  want  to  buy  fencing  for  fowl-runs;  knit  goods;  hose;  wool 
for  bedding;   direct  business. 

3296.  A  firm  wish  to  buy  accessories  and  materials  for  making  corsets,  hose,  and  lingerie. 

3297.  Hose. — A  firm  want  direct  prices  in  hose,  cotton  and  wool;  also  in  haberdashery; 
c.i.f.  Bordeaux. 

3298.  Hosiery. — A  Bordeaux  agent  wants  to  act  for  exporter  of  hosiery;  would  also 
buy  direct,  hose  and  woollen  textiles. 

3299.  Knitted  Goods. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  direct  quotations  on  sports  clothes  in 
wool,  any  kind  of  knitted  sports  articles,  and  hose. 

3300.  Sports  Goods. — A  Paris  firm  want  catalogues  on  ice  and  roller  skates;  sports 
boots,  rubber  shoes;  tennis  bats. 

3301.  A  French  firm  want  quotations  on  furs,  cretonnes,  knit  goods,  silk  and  wool  hose 

3302.  Footwear. — A  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  footwear,  and 
chromed  kid;  direct  business. 

3303.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  direct  quotations  on  furs. 

3304.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  prices  and  information  for  direct  business. 

3305.  Furs;  Skins. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  direct  quotations. 

3306.  Paper. — A  Grenoble  firm  want  agency  or  would  do  direct  business  in  writing  and 
wrapping  paper. 
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3307.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  quotations  on  kraft  and  cardboard  paper. 

330S.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  direct  quotations  on  wrapping  paper. 

3309.  Kraft  Paper. — A  firm  in  Barcelona  want  quotations  and  samples;  prices  francs 
Barcelona. 

3310.  Printing  Materials;  Paper. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  offset  and  sulphuretted 
printing  paper;  ink  and  colours  for  printing  and  engraving.    Direct  business. 

3311.  Ffkniture. — A  firm  want  quotations  on  pianos,  chairs,  furniture;  in  quantities  of 

six  each. 

3312.  Furniture. — A  firm  wish  to  buy  office  furniture  and  ironware  for  office  chairs — 

swivels,  etc. 

3313.  Accessories  for  Furniture. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  direct  quotations  on  cotton 
and  linen  stuffs;  also  catalogues  of  wood  exported  from  Canada. 

3314.  Furniture  Accessories. — Catalogues  wanted  by  firm  of  cottage  furniture;  also 
samples  of  asbestos  in  short  fibres  to  mix  with  cement  and  stains  for  flooring;  flooring 
without  joins  and  steeped  in  asbestos  fluid. 

331").  Pianos;  Gramophones. — A  Bajronne  firm  want  to  obtain  prices  on  pianos  and 
phonographs;   also  agency  conditions. 

3316.  Office  Supplies. — A  firm  in  Peyrehorade  want  to  act  as  agents  for  exporter  of 
books,  paper,  office  fittings,  etc. 

3317.  Paint. — Varnosh  paint  wanted  for  folding  iron  furniture  to  dry  out  of  doors; 
direct  business. 

3315.  Paint. — A  Bordeaux  firm  want  to  buy  paint;  would  like  agency;  ready  to  make 

deposit. 

3319.  Paint;  Varnish. — A  French  firm  want  direct  quotations. 

3320.  Varnish. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  direct  quotations  on  varnish  and  stains  for 
furniture. 

3321.  Colours  and  Varnish. — A  firm  want  catalogues  and  price  lists  on  the  above. 
Direct  business. 

3322.  Paints;  Chemicals. — Linseed  oil,  ceruse,  linoleum,  chromed  leather;  calcium 
carbide;  varnish;  zinc  white;  and  cobalt  wanted  by  firm;  prices  Bordeaux. 

3323.  Paints;  Chemicals. — A  Bordeaux  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  direct  busi- 
ness, or  agency,  in  paints  and  raw  materials  for  paints. 

3324.  Chemists'  Goods. — A  French  firm  want  to  import  materials  to  use  in  medicines. 

3325.  Asbestos. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  direct  quotations  in  asbestos  products. 

3326.  Lead. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  quotations  on  raw  lead. 

3327.  Raw  Metals. — A  firm  in  Lyons  wish  to  buy  raw  metal;  and  residue  of  tin; 
copper;  lead;  oxides  of  all  metals. 

3328.  Wood. — A  firm  in  Bayonne  want  information  and  catalogues  on  wood — beech, 
ash,  poplar,  fir,  and  black  walnut. 

3329.  Wood. — A  Marseilles  firm  wish  to  obtain  catalogues,  information,  and  prices  of 
Canadian  wood  exported. 

3330.  Wood;  Shoe  Findings. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  prices  for  shoe  lasts,  and  also  prices 
of  maple  wood  for  making  them. 

3331.  Wtood;  Tool  Handles. — A  Grenoble  firm  want  direct  quotations  for  ashwood  logs, 
Havre  or  Bordeaux;  also  tool  handles. 

3332.  Wooden  Pulleys. — A  firm  want  f.o.b.  prices;   direct  business. 

3333.  Pails  and  Containers  in  Wood-pulp. — A  firm  want  offers,  for  use  on  freezers; 
direct  business. 

3334.  Forest  Equipment. — A  firm  in  Nancy  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  firms  who  will 
send  catalogues  and  prices  of  forest  equipment;  especially  interested  in  means  of  transport 
and  loading. 

3335.  Machine  Tools. — A  house  want  machine  tools  for  sawing  wood;   direct  business. 

3336.  Machine  Tools. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  catalogues  and  information  on  riveting 

machines. 

3337.  Hardware. — A   firm   want   quotations   on   machine  tools,  ironmongery,  kitchen 

utensils. 

3338.  Hardware. — A  firm  want  catalogues  and  prices  on  apparatus  for  central  heating; 
electrical  appliances  and  fittings;   explosion  engines;   ironmongery  and  plumbers'  wares. 

3339.  Wire  Fencing. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux   want   f.o.b.   prices;    also    conditions  for 

agency. 

3340.  Rope;  Twine. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  want  offers. 

3341.  Ploughs. — A  firm  want  prices  and  catalogues. 

3342.  Knives;  Silverware— A  house  want  quotations  for  direct  purchases. 

3343.  Metallic  Buttons.— A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  direct  terms;  would  also  do  com- 
mission business. 

3344.  Bread  Mixer. — A  firm  want  information  for  direct  business. 

3345.  Bicycles. — A  firm  want  catalogues  and  prices. 
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Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  various  Countries 

3346.  Grain  and  Feed  Bags. — An  Algerian  importer  of  grain  and  feed  bags  would  be 
interested  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  firms. 

3347.  Cotton  Piece  Goods. — A  Milan  company  make  inquiries. 

3348.  Cotton  and  Woollen  Textiles— A  firm  in  Naples  wish  to  import  from  Canada. 

3349.  Cotton  and  Woollen  Textile^.— A  firm  in  Milan  desire  to  represent  leading 
Canadian  houses  in  Italy. 

3350.  Cotton  and  Woollen  Textiles.— A  Roman  firm  interested  in  Canadian  trade 
wish  to  receive  catalogues. 

3351.  Cotton  and  Woollen  Textiles. — Canadian  firms  interested  should  communicate 
with  a  Genoa  house. 

3352.  Cotton  Textiles,  Haberdashery  and  Laces. — A  concern  in  Rome  handling  tex- 
tiles, haberdashery  and  laces  would  like  to  import  from  Canada. 

3353.  Woollen  Textiles  and  Haberdashery. — Canadian  shippers  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  a  Turin  house.  * 

3354.  Cotton  and  Woollen  Textiles,  and  Hosiery. — A  firm  in  Naples  are  anxious  to 
establish  business  relations  with  Canadian  firms. 

3355.  Woollen  Goods  and  Stockings. — A  firm  in  Naples  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporting  houses. 

3356.  Cotton  Textiles  and  Knitted  Goods. — A  Genoa  firm  desire  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

3357.  Toilet  Paper  and  Paper  Towels. — Singapore  importer  desires  ci.f.  quotations 
and  samples  of  toilet  paper  and  paper  towels. 

3358.  Paper  Bags. — Singapore  import  house  desires  prices  c.i.f.  Singapore  on  cheap 
paper  bags  printed  and  unprinted.    Sample  paper  bags  required. 

3359.  Hides  and  Skins,  and  Leather. — A  firm  in  Algeria  are  most  anxious  to  import 
from  Canada. 

3360.  Maple  Wood  for  Heels.— A  firm  at  Stafford,  England,  wish  quotations  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester  for  100  tons  or  5,000  cubic  feet  lots  of  maple  in  50-  or  100-inch  lengths, 

2- |-mch  thick,  suitable  for  wooden  heels;  terms  sight  draft. 

3361.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  white  pine  to  following  specifications: 

3-  inch  by  7/10-inch,  firsts;  3-inch  by  11-inch,  firsts;  3-inch  by  7/10-inch,  seconds;  3-inch 
by  11-inch,  seconds;  3-inch  by  7/10-inch,  thirds;  3-inch  by  11-inch,  thirds;  3-inch  by 
12-inch  and  up,  third  quality.  Prices  in  sterling  c.i.f.  Manchester,  per  standard  of  165  cubic 
feet. 

3362.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  buy  pine  deals,  firsts,  seconds  and  thirds, 
3-inch  by  7/10-inch,  3-inch  by  11-inch,  10  to  16  ft.;  first  quality  pine  deals,  3-inch  by  8-inch 
and  up,  3/5  ft. 

3363.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  buy  all  kinds  of  white  pine  and  general 
lumber;  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

3364.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  maple  planks,  blocks  and  floor- 
ing strips;  also  B.C.  pine  squares. 

3365.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  Quebec  birch  logs.  Particulars  and  c.i.f. 
Manchester  prices. 

3366.  Dowles. — A  Wigan  firm  inquire  for  birch  dowels  for  furniture  trade,  i-inch,  f-inch, 
-z-inch.   Can  take  about  5,000  sticks  at  times.   Prices  c.i.f.  Liverpool  in  British  currency. 

3367.  Phonographs. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  in 
a  position  to  export  phonographs;  catalogues,  price  lists,  etc. 

3368.  Pelton  Wheels. — Technical  house  in  Ipoh  (Federated  Malay  States)  desire  par- 
ticulars of  Pelton  wheels  and  c.i.f.  prices  Straits  Settlements  port. 

3369.  Udders. — A  Manchester  firm  (inquire  for  udders  of  milking  cows.  Prices  c.ii. 
Manchester.    Packed  in  bags  about  1  cwt. 

3370.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Chinese  house  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  Singapore.  Pack- 
ing in  double  bags  of  1  picul  (133Vs  pounds)  each.  Guaranteed  ammonia  content  22  per 
cent.    Crystal  form,  brown  colour,  preferred. 

3371.  Metals. — A  leading  metal  firm  in  Germany  are  desirous  of  being  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  raw  and  old  metals,  minerals,  etc. 

3372.  Mattress  Wire. — A  Wigan  firm  inquire  for  tinned  mattress  wire,  23-gauge;  quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Liverpool  in  British  currency. 

3373.  Fencing. — A  prominent  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Mexico  Cjity, 
dealing  principally  in  steel  and  iron  products  and  railway  material,  are  desirous  of  securing 
an  agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  barbed  wire  fencing.    Correspondence  in  English. 

3374.  Galvanized  Iron  Sheets. — A  prominent  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in 
Mexico  City,  dealing  principally  in  steel  and  iron  products  and  railway  material,  are  desirous 
of  securing  an  agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  galvanized  iron  sheets.  Correspond- 
ence in  English. 

3375.  Adding  Machines. — Singapore  importer  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers of  adding  machines. 
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3376.  EXTRACTING  and  Reducing  Machinery. — The  British  Consul  General  in  Guate- 
mala City  is  in  receipt  of  inquiries  for  types  of  Canadian  machinery  for  the  extraction  of 
inl  oils  from  wood.  Catalogues  from  manufacturers,  with  price  lists,  shipping  weight 
and  other  essential  information,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Consulate-General,  who  will 
place  them  before  the  (inquirer. 

337S.  Electric  Batteries  for  Automobiles. — Chinese  automobile  house  in  Singapore 
desires  f  i  t",  quotations  and  full  particulars  of  batteries  for  automobiles.  Batteries  to  be 
men . 

3379  Outboard  Motors. — Singapore  importer  would  be  glad  to  have  particulars  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  outboard  motors. 

33S0.  Tanning  Extracts. — A  firm  in  Algiers  would  consider  offers. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

i 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  London. — Bosworthf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21;  Canadian 
Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  21;  Antonia*,  Cunard  Line,  Nov. 
24;  Bothwellf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24;  Grey  Countyt,  Intercontinental 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  25. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Comanot,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  23;  Regina* 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24;  Bawtryf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22;  Kastaliaf, 
Cunard  Lane,  Nov.  23. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer!,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  24. 
To  Avon  mouth. — Cabotiaf,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  23;   Colonian*,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Swansea. — Bawtryf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21;  Canadian 
Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  21. 

To  Havre. — Hastings  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Bordenf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships. Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter*,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  24. 

To  Rotterdam. — Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  20;  Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports, Ltd..  Nov.  30. 

To  Hamburg. — Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  20;  Bosworthf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  21 ;  Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  24. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Regina*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24;   Montlaurier*,  Canadian 

Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  28. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  9;    Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 

Dec.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 

Nov.  23,  and  every  fortnight. 
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To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Andalusia,  Dec.  5;  Caledonia,  Dec.  19 — both  of  P^ckford  & 
Black. 

To  Belfast  and  Liverpool. — Doric,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  9. 
To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  9. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Andania*,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  16. 
To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Pittsburgh,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Dec.  14. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  22. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Dec.  14; 
Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  28— both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  10. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Nov.  29;  Canadian 
Fisher,  Dec.  20 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  21. 

From  St.  John 

To  London  and  Hull. — Appomattoxf,  Dec.  4;  Cornish  Pointf,  late  December — both 
of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment*,  Manchester  Line,  about  Dec.  2. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucy,  Dec.  12;  Delaware,  Jan.  6" — both  of  the 
Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Durham,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  18. 

To  South  Africa. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Halizones,  Houston  Line, 
Dec.  15. 

To  London  and  Hamburg. — Breconf,  Dec.  8;  Bolingbrokef,  Dec.  19 — both  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Dec.  5;  Canadian  Planter,  Dec.  19 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  29. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwynf,  Dec.  8;  Borden,  Dec.  29 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare*,  Dec.  7;  Montcalm*,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  21;  Mont- 
laurier*,  Dec.  28 — all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships 
Ltd.,  Dec.  13. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Marloch*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Glasgow  and  Avonmouth. — Concordiaf,  Dec.  15;  Graqia,  Dec.  29 — both  of  the 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Nov.  25,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor*,  Dec.  14;  Canadian  Mariner,  Dec.  28 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — A  steamer,  Head  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  16. 
To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Minnedosa*,    Canadian    Pacific    Steamships,  Ltd., 
Dec.  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Avonmouth. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  20. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Dinteldyk,  Holland-American  Line, 
late  November;  Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about  Dec.  15. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Director,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Tydeus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  early  December. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  London. — Nebraskat,  late  November; 
Norenta,  late  December — both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 
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To  Manchester— Mongolian  Prince,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  Dec.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  7;  Makura,  Jan.  4 — both 
of  the  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Ai  CKLAND  AND  Sydney. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Nov.  25;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Nov.  27;  Protesilaus.  Dec 
20— both  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  24. 

To  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line, 
Nov.  21. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Jacques  Cartier,  French  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  8;  Makura,  Jan.  5 — both 
of  the  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Dec.  13;  Protesilaus,  Jan. 
3 — both  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  21. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Kaisha  Line, 
Nov.  27;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jefferson,  Nov. 
22;  President  Grant,  Dec.  4;  President  Madison,  Dec.  16;  President  McKinley,  Dec.  28; 
President  Jackson,  Jan.  9 — all  of  the  Admiral  Oriental  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Tydeus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  early  December. 


POOR  TRANSLATIONS  RUIN  GOOD  ADVERTISING 

Faulty  and  incorrect  translations  of  circulars  and  advertisements  not  only 
fail  to  convey  the  meaning  intended  by  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  but  fre- 
quently make  a  company  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  prospective  purchaser, 
says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Some  years  ago  a  saddlery  manu- 
facturer, anxious  to  advertise  his  goods  in  Spanish-speaking  countries,  sent 
out  pamphlets  concerning  single-horse  buggy  harness  which  he  had  for  export. 
The  translator,  having  no  idea  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  made  a  true 
literal  translation,  and  the  result  was  "  Harness  full  of  bugs,  for  a  bachelor 
horse."  Vacuum  cleaners  have  been  made  "  cleansers  of  emptiness";  monkey- 
wrenches,  "wrenches  for  monkeys";  iron  washers,  "  machines  to  clean  iron." 
The  London  Times  Supplement  has  also  recently  called  attention  .to  the  fact  that 
translators  in  several  instances  have  been  guilty  of  deliberate  errors  in  translat- 
ing circulars  into  little-known  vernaculars.  The  result  was  that  competitors 
of  the  concern  in  question  were  aided  in  the  introduction  of  their  own  or  similar 
products  in  the  country.  This  was  done  by  the  addition  of  cryptic  expressions 
known  only  locally. 

Accurate  translation  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of  good  advertising  in 
other  countries,  and  there  are  many  reliable  translation  bureaus  which  are  in 
a  position  to  translate  or  to  check  translation  before  the  manufacturing  or 
exporting  concern  attempt  to  circularize  a  foreign  clientele. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  oj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address :   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office, 
703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bent  ley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  Raadsuspladen  45,  Copenhagen.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam,  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 


W.   McL.   Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 
Kobe. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.     Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Build- 
ing, Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 
Norway  and  Denmark 

E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,    Christ  iania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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"REPRESENTATION  IN  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MARKETS'* 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  under  the  title  of 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets,  and  consisting  for  the  most- 
part  of  reports  reprinted  from  that  weekly,  has  now  been  published  and  is  avail- 
able for  distribution.  Almost  without  exception  all  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioners in  the  field  have  contributed  to  the  series,  which  is  written  solely 
from  the  Canadian  point  of  view,  and  the  several  chapters  of  which,  each  deal- 
ing with  a  separate  country,  detail,  out  of  the  fulness  of  practical  experience, 
the  procedure  that  should  be  adopted  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  desire  to  seek  representation  for  their  products  in  foreign  fields.  The 
pamphlet,  which  extends  to  100  pages,  is  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  British 
Empire  and  (2)  Foreign  Countries. 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  attention  is  given  are  the  value  of  export  trade 
to  the  Dominion;  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  several  markets;  types  of 
representatives  and  their  financial  responsibility;  complaints  regarding  Cana- 
dian goods  and  methods  of  handling  these;  sales  methods;  selling  terms;  the 
handicap  of  delay  in  furnishing  prices;  samples;  advertising;  and  the  services 
the  intending  exporter  may  expect  to  obtain  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner. This  publication  is  one  that  may  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative 
manual  on  Representation  for  the  guidance  of  firms  who  have  entered  or  are 
intending  to  enter  the  export  field,  and  they  should  take  special  note  of  the 
counsels  and  warnings  it  contains,  such  for  example  as  are  set  forth  in  Mr. 
W.  J.  Egan's  "  Twenty-four  Pointers"  (pp.  25-27),  in  which  are  epitomised  in 
most  vivid  and  compelling  form  the  whole  of  both  law  and  gospel  for  the  Cana- 
dian exporter. 

The  price  of  the  pamphlet  is  25  cents,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a  copy 
will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal.  As  the  edition  is  strictly  limited,  however,  very  early  application  for 
copies  should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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BXFORTS  PROM  CAN  ADA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  PRODUCED  ON 
CAN  ADIAN  FARMS,  OR  MANUFACTURED  DIRECTLY  FROM  SUCH  FARM  PRODUCTS,  DURING 
THE  MONTH,  OF  OCTOBER,  1919,  193*,  1921  AND  1923;  WITH  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  RATES  IN 
FORCE. 

OOMPH  ED  BY  EXTERNAL  TRADE  BRANCH,  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS.) 


c  tommoditiee 


Mon(  li  of  October 


1910 


1920 


1921 


1923 


United  States  Tariff  Rates  in  force 


Prior  to 
May  27, 
1921 


From  May 
27,  1921  to 
Sept.  21,  1922 


Subsequent 
to  Sept.  21, 
1922 


Animal-,  ^except  for  improvement 
of  Stock)— 


No 
I 


Cattle  

Horses   No 

Poultry  

Sheep  


Fruits— 
Apples,  green  or  ripe. 


Brl. 
$ 

Apples,  dried  Lb. 

$ 

Berries,  fresh   $ 

Grains — 

Barley  Bush 

$ 

Beans  Bush. 

$ 

Buckwheat  Bush . 

$ 

Oats  Bush. 

$ 

Peas,  whole  Bush. 

$ 

Peas,  split  Bush. 

$ 

Rye  Bush. 

$ 

Wheat  Bush. 

$ 

Grain  Products — 
Bran,  shorts  and  midlings .  Cwt . 

% 

Wheat  Flour  Brl. 

$ 

Meats — 
Bacon,  hams,  shoulders 

and  sides  Cwt. 

$ 

Beef,  fresh,  chilled  or  fro- 
zen Cwt 

$ 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh, 

chilled  or  frozen  Cwt 

$ 

Pork,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozenCwt 

$ 

Pork,  dry-salted  and  pick- 
led Cwt 

% 

Poultry,   dressed   or  un- 
dressed   % 

Other  meats,  including 
canned  meats,  but  ex- 
cluding extracts  Cwt. 

$ 

Milk  and  milk  products —  ' 

Butter   Lb. 

$ 

Cheese   Lb. 

$ 

Cream  Gal. 

$ 


95,143 
,792,763 
243 
39,975 
133,248 
126,388 
71,958 
737,219 


43,149 
176,729 
40 

3 

5,054 


54 
99 
693 
2,070 
1,119 
2,027 
65,216 
45,530 
5,354 
38,110 
2,000 
5,000 
145,797 
198,787 
69,013 
151,897 

62,115 
139,980 
606 
6,628 


972 
28,545 

28,359 
457,322 

9,311 
197,911 
1,756 
24,340 


45,116 
3,484,614 
256 
50,455 
109,136 
123,223 
43,310 
404,331 


4,121 
18,211 


10,18: 


128 
128 
21 
106 
5,431 
7,355 
12,600 
10,028 
2,728 
17,285 


86,055 
148,065 
8,311,789 
20,705,051 

72,822 
162,253 
131,374 
1,570,509 


467 
17,277 


31,011 


15, 
420,631 
2,281 
71,950 


346 


122 


4,834 
62,204 


2,276,940 
1,246,421 
1,863,963 

470,846 
91,227 

152,235 


79 
1,124 


2, 
44,948 


479,250 
250,204 
74,546 
19,290 
144,425 
227,144 


25,236 
616,577 
119 

28,247 
168,937 
150,962 

23,533 
114,692 


257,058 
1,341,523 
177,400 
17,329 
3,472 


6,917 
8,534 
66,989 
37,248 
24,323 
71,850 
2,100 
7,371 
6,482 
5,484 
1,650,045 
2,109,962 

97,002 
96,297 
41,992 
284,010 


115 

4,175 

30,040 
299,121 

15,035 
226, 155 
316 
10,989 


9 

2,368 


1,398 
13,489 


942,176 
334,921 
1,224,121 
193,373 
174,252 
262,778 


15,821 
523,163 
175 

24,362 
94,990 
68,978 
9,333 
64,564 


34,408 
164,691 


Free 

io  p.c. 

lc.  per  lb. 
Free 


30  p.c. 
i6  p.c. 
lc.  per  lb. 

(c) " ' 


(a) 
"'■'(b) 
3c.  per  lb. 
$2  per  head 


10c.  per  bush. 


30c.  per  bush. 


25c.  per  bush. 


19,664 


95,466 
49,921 
30 
75 
3,500 
2,559 
99,184 
40,471 
20,622 
50,900 


lc.  per  lb. 
§c.  per  qt. 


lc.  per  lb. 
|c.  per  qt. 


2c.  per  lb. 
lc.  per  lb. 


3,119,982 
2,847,772 

397,679 
532,223 
25,260 
151,561 


25,152 
365,040 

3,599 
87, 

1,049 
20,686 


15c.  per  bush. 
25c.  per  bush 
'  "  Free 
6c.  per  bush. 
10c.  per  bush. 
20c.  per  bush. 

Free 

Free 


15c.  per  bush. 
$i.20  perbush. 

Free 
6c.  per  bush. 
10c.  per  bush. 
20c.  per  bush. 

Free 
35c.  per  bush. 


20c.  per  bush. 
$i.05  per  bush. 

10c.  per  cwt. 
15c.  per  bush. 
60c.  per  bush. 
75c.  per  bush. 
15c.  per  bush. 
30c.  per  bush. 


10  p.c.  or  free 
"Free 


10  p.c.  or  free 
"    20  p.c.'" 


15  p.c. 
78c.  per  cwt. 


Free 


Free 


25  p.c. 
2c  per  lb. 


2c.  per  lb. 
3c.  per  lb. 


Free 
Free 


2c  per  lb. 
2c  per  lb. 


(d) 
fc.  per  lb. 


313 


1,364 
21,007 


737,627 
271,915 
344,300 
73,177 
257,613 
420,600 


Free 
2c.  per  lb. 


Free 


2|c.  per  lb. 
20  p.c. 
Free 


25  p.c. 
2c.  per  lb. 


2c.  per  lb. 
2c.  per  lb. 


25  p.c. 


20  p.c. 


6c.  per  lb. 
"23  p.c. 
5c.  per  gal. 


8c.  per  lb. 

(e) 

20c.  per  gal. 


(a)  Cattle  weighing  less  than  1,050  pounds,  He.  per  lb.;  1,050  pounds  or  over  2c.  per  lb.  (b)  Horses  valued  at  not  more 
than  350  each,  S30  per  head;  more  than  $150  each,  10  per  cent,  (c)  Sheep,  one  year  old  or  over,  $2  per  head:  less  than  one 
year  old,  §1  per  head,  (d)  Mutton  fresh,  2§c.  per  lb.-  lamb,  fresh,  4c.  per  lb.  (e)  Cheese,  5c.  per  lb.  but  not  less  than  25 
per  cent. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  PRODUCED  ON 
CANADIAN  FARMS,  OR  MANUFACTURED  DIRECTLY  FROM  SUCH  FARM  PRODUCTS,  DURING 
THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER,  1919,  1920,  1921  AND  1923;  WITH  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  RATES  IN 
FORCE— Continued. 


Commodities 

Month  of  October 

United  States  Tariff  Rates  in  force 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1923 

Prior  to 
May  27, 
1921 

From  May 
27,  1921  to 
Sept.  21,  1922 

Subsequent 
to  Sept.  21, 
9122 

Milk  and  milk  products — Con. 
Milk,  fresh....  Gal. 

270,979 
80,362 

756,188 
128,788 

28,743 
681,000 

106,045 
33,283 

1,088,144 
150,595 

1,204 
18,741 

147,128 
34,373 

31,918 
7,013 

11,135 
105,253 

271,738 
53,619 

909,350 
142,778 

46,923 
300,627 
1,107 
12,537 
8,935 
55,357 
128,422 
256,937 
8,331 
16,042 

9,968 
10,603 

3,957 
23,063 
400,006 
81,571 

32,285 
13,891 
26,807 
274,182 
178 
40 
1,221 
8,734 
417,115 
104,729 

Milk,  condensed,  including 
milk  powder  Lb. 

Free 

2c.  per  gal. 

2£c.  per  gal. 

% 

Seeds — 

Clover  seed,  alsike  Bush. 

Free 

2c.  per  lb. 

lc— He.  lb. 

$ 

Clover  seed,  alfalfa  and  redBush 
% 

Free 

Free 

4c.  per  lb. 

Free 

Free 

4c.  per  lb. 

1,855 
28,533 

2,681 
13,473 

5,009 

8,758 

707,259 
707,169 
2,125 
19,455 
316,279 
120,006 

39,559 
24,260 
17,729 
281,933 
231,621 
69,504 
4,177 
52,216 
338.833 
195,894 

1,150 
8,017 
74,266 
229,583 
2,272 
5,077 

318,434 
284,551 
2,037 

18,261 
288,067 

74,158 

47, 163 
31,869 
13,485 
308,493 
706,332 
180,800 
867 
11,609 
384,642 
124,631 

744 
3,002 
694,991 
1,305,252 
11,429 
44,262 

118,135 
104,010 
2,917 
17,675 
484,403 
139,657 

76,237 
34,369 
98 
1,720 
193,178 
13,925 
719 
4,132 
83,275 
8,188 

$ 

Flaxseed  Bush. 

Free 

Free 

(f) 

$ 

Grass  seed  Bush. 

20c.  per  bush. 

30c.  per  bush. 

40c.  per  bush. 

$ 

Vegetables — 
Potatoes  Bush . 

Free 

Free 

2c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Sugar  Beets  Ton 

Free 

25c.  per  bush. 

50c.  per  cwt. 

$ 

5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 

80c.  per  ton 

$ 

Miscellaneous  Products — 
Eggs  Doz . 

15  p.c. 

15  p.c. 

12c.  per  cwt. 

$ 

Hay  Ton 

Free 

Free 

8c.  per  doz. 

$ 

12  per  ton 

$2  per  ton 

$4  per  ton 

$ 

Tallow  Cwt 

3c.  per  lb. 

3c.  per  lb. 

4c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Wool   Lb. 

Free 

Free 

^c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Total  value  of  above  commo- 

Free 

(g) 

(g) 

15,529,222 

29,726,605 

8,063,767 

7,159,164 

(f)  Clover  seed,  crimson,  lc.  per  lb.-  white,  3c.  per  lb.  and  other  2c.  per  lb.  (g)  Dutiable  various  rates.  See 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  974,  Sept.  30,  1922,  pages  516-7. 


UNITED  STATES  RULING  ON  STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  PAPER 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  Representative  of  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs  of  Canada,  has  forwarded  from  Washington  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Collector  of  Customs,  New  York 
City,  which  gives  a  new  ruling  relative  to  free  entry  of  standard  newsprint  paper. 
In  the  new  ruling  standard  newsprint  paper  is  defined  as  paper  of  a  kind, 
quality,  and  width  ordinarily  used  by  representative  newspapers  in  printing 
their  regular  editions  and  as  the  record  on  file  in  the  department  shows  that 
paper  as  narrow  as  16  inches  is  used  for  this  purpose,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that 
paper  of  the  kind  and  quality  described  in  Treasury  Decision  39778  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1023,  September  28,  1923,  p.  382),  16  inches 
in  width  or  over,  is  entitled  to  admission  free  of  duty  as  standard  newsprint 
paper  under  paragraph  1672  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
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MARKET  FOR  FOODSTUFFS  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  on  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  have  been 
published  as  follows:  Agricultural  Machinery  (Nos.  1021  and  1022);  Motor 
Vehicles  (1023) ;  Building  Materials  (No.  1024);  Chemicals  (No.  1025); 
Coal  (No.  1027);  Electrical  Equipment  in  No.  1030;  and  Cereals  and  Feed- 
stutjs  in  Nos.  1032  and  1033.    Tons  equal  metric  tons.] 

Milan,  October  19,  1923. — The  real  North  Africans,  of  whom  there  are 
some  13  millions,  arc  not  large  eaters  of  foreign  food.  Sugar,  tea  and  coffee 
arc  the  principal  exceptions,  and  these  products,  provided  quality  and  price 
arc  right,  always  sell  without  much  difficulty.  Other  imported  foods  retail  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  it  is  primarily  the  European  and  not  the  indigenous 
market  of  over  a  million  inhabitants  which  has  a  taste  for  them.  In  a  country 
with  a  warm  climate  like  North  Africa  preserved  foods  should,  by  the  nature 
oi  things,  be  appreciated  and  in  request,  but  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the 
Arabs,  Berbers,  and  Moors  are  only  latterly  coming  to  recognize  this  fact 
through  European  introduction.  The  natives  live  practically  on  the  hard  wheat 
ami  barley  with  the  addition  of  dates,  olives,  and  green  or  dried  vegetables. 
Hence  for  their  basic  food  the  country  is  virtually  self-supporting,  and  it  is 
only  their  beverages — sweetened  coffee  or  tea — which  must  of  necessity  come 
from  abroad. 

SUGAR 

In  North  Africa  the  most  important  individual  food  product  after  cereals 
purchased  abroad  is  sugar.  The  imports  into  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco 
during  the  year  1920-21  amounted  to  about  95,000  tons,  of  which  the  allot- 
ments in  the  respective  countries  were  6,880  tons,  36,622  tons,  and  51,319  tons. 
These  statistics  show  that  Morocco,  although  Algeria's  population  is  about  the 
same,  topped  the  list,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  less  than  100,000 
Europeans  in  Morocco  and  more  than  800,000  Europeans  in  Algeria,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Moors  consume  relatively  more  sugar  than  the  Arabs.  The  Moor  as 
a  matter  of  fact  is  prepared  to  go  without  almost  any  commodity  rather  than 
his  sugar,  while  at  the  same  time  the  consumption  of  tea  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  sugar  supplies.  The  Arabs  of  Tunisia 
and  Algeria,  on  the  other  hand,  drink  more  coffee  than  tea,  and  coffee  is  pre- 
ferred with  sugar.  Besides  these  principal  uses,  sugar  is  employed  in  the  making 
of  various  kinds  of  sweets  and  cakes  which  are  in  vogue  especially  on  religious 
fetes  and  family  holidays.  After  cereals  and  oil,  the  sugar  demand  is  the  most 
important.  Over  and  above  this  is  the  European  demand,  and  the  colonists, 
numbering  over  one  million,  have  carried  with  them  to  Africa  their  original 
European  fondness  for  sugar  and  sweets. 

Sugar  arrives  in  Northern  Africa  in  various  quantities  and  packages,  of 
which  the  principal  are  granulated  (coarse  and  fine),  the  pile,  the  cube,  and 
the  cone  sugar  in  pyramid  blocks.  The  last-named  is  the  best  seller  among 
the  natives,  especially  in  the  non-urban  parts,  and  the  writer  saw  this  type 
conspicuously  displayed  in  many  a  city  grocery  bazaar,  while  in  the  outlying 
posts  it  rules  the  trade.  The  cone  is  generally  of  \\  kilos  or  2  kilos  weight,  and 
is  packed  in  a  light  or  dark  blue  paper  with  an  oval  marking  label  of  the  pro- 
ducing firm  done  in  red.  The  individual  1^-kilo  cones  or  pyramids  are  packed 
as  a  rule  forty  to  a  bag.  Straw  is  used  as  inside  packing,  and  the  hessian  bag 
before  shipment  is  sealed.  The  Arab  or  Moor  after  purchase  breaks  these 
cones  up  as  occasion  requires  into  small  pieces  for  use.    This  is  the  kind  of 
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sugar  which  has  the  biggest  native  sale,  and  to  cater  to  the  native  trade  with 
other  varieties  is  to  ignore  the  natives'  preference,  even  though  not  infrequently 
he  buys  the  pile  and  granulated  sugar.  In  contradistinction  to  this  native  busi- 
ness, however,  is  the  European  trade,  and  here  sugar  as  sold  in  the  European 
markets,  and  including  the  other  qualities  mentioned  above,  is  popular. 
Second  and  sometimes  No.  1  qualities  of  granulated,  the  lump  or  pile  sugar, 
the  medium  cube  or  loaf  sugar,  and  to  a  small  extent  the  pulverized  or  icing 
sugar,  are  all  imported,  the  first  two  kinds  being  in  much  the  greater  evidence. 

Prior  to  the  war,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium  did  the  largest 
amount  of  the  business,  but  since  then  the  last  three  of  these  supplementary 
supply  sources  have  lost  ground  to  the  Egyptian  and  American  product,  although 
Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Czecho-Slovakian  sugar  now  also  comes  in.  France  is 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  pyramid  sugar,  and  the  St.  Louis  refineries  of  Mar- 
seilles occupy  first  place.  All  through  the  North  African  sugar  market,  France 
is  the  leading  competitor  both  in  cone  and  granulated,  and  during  the  year 
1921  furnished  71  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  Tunisia,  73  per  cent  in  Algeria, 
and  94  per  cent  in  Morocco.  The  remaining  29  per  cent  of  sugar  imports  in 
Tunisia  for  the  same  year  were  brought  from  Belgium,  Brazil,  the  United  States 
(383  tons),  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  the  remaining  27  per  cent  in  Algeria 
chiefly  from  the  United  States  (2,647  tons),  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (1,073  tons), 
Czecho-Slovakia  (283  tons),  Belgium  (256  tons),  Brazil  (249  tons),  while  6 
tons  are  accredited  to  Canada;  and  the  remaining  6  per  cent  in  Morocco  from 
Spain  (978  tons),  Holland,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  (211  tons),  and  the  United 
States  (174  tons).  Egyptian  sugar  gained  quite  a  foothold  in  the  North  African 
market  after  1918  and  was  liked  on  account  of  its  purity,  sweetness,  and  keep- 
ing capacity,  and  also  for  a  psychological  reason,  inasmuch  as  it  was  believed 
by  the  natives  to  be  made  by  men  of  kindred  race.  Latterly,  however,  its  laid- 
down  price  has  lost  it  the  market  to  France.  The  French  cone  sugar,  moreover, 
it  is  claimed,  does  not  sweat  and  discolour  the  blue  wrapper  even  after  months 
in  the  bazaars.  To  sum  up,  it  would  seem  from  observation  and  interviews 
that  in  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  French  manufacturer  has  by  his 
established  position  an  assured  leverage  in  this  pyramid  sugar  trade,  especially 
as  Canadian  firms  are  handicapped  at  the  outset  by  the  fact  that  this  form  is 
not  used  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  in  other  kinds  of  sugar  that  the  most  attrac- 
tive opportunity  is  offered,  and  as  American  refiners  have  begun  an  export  pace 
in  the  granulated  market  particularly  and  are  running  up  on  the  other  com- 
petitors, a  lively  interest  should  be  taken  by  Canada  in  the  North  African  field. 
Six  tons  of  sugar  from  Canada  against  2,647  tons  from  the  United  States  in 
1921  seems  much  too  little  for  Algeria  to  buy  from  our  refineries,  and  owing 
to  the  permanency  of  the  trade,  and  to  the  fact  that  Canada  sells  sugar  to 
Europe,  the  writer  would  advocate  greater  Canadian  enterprise  in  the  markets 
of  three  countries  whose  total  importation  in  1920-21  amounted  up  to  95,000 
tons. 

The  best  mode  of  packing  granulated  sugar  for  the  North  African  trade 
was  stated  to  be  in  100-kilo  linen  bags  inside  hessian.  Loaf  sugar  is  generally 
placed  in  1-kilo  cartons,  20  or  25  cartons  to  a  wooden  case.  Coarse  granulated 
sugar  was  retailing  at  3  francs  per  kilo  in  Northern  Africa  last  spring,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  present  basic  price  at  that  time. 

It  is  of  importance  to  point  out  that  both  Tunis  and  Algiers  are  sugar 
deposits  for  the  caravan  trade  to  the  Sahara,  and  that  importers  in  these  cities 
are  generally  prepared  to  handle  this  desert  and  oasis  trade.  The  demand  for 
the  caravan  routes  is  usually  for  the  pyramid  sugar,  and  special  attention  has 
to  be  given  in  the  packing  to  camel  transportation  and  to  the  heat  and  humidity 
of  the  more  southern  climate. 
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TEA 

The  tea  trade  also  is  of  two  general  categories  as  both  natives  and  the 
colonists  drink  tea,  but  whereas  the  Europeans  drink  the  black  tea,  the  natives 
use  almost  entirely  the  green.  The  consumption  is  heaviest  in  Morocco,  thus 
indicating  that  the  Moors  drink  more  tea  than  the  Arabs  and  Berbers,  although 
their  coffee  purchases  are  very  much  less.  For  example,  in  the  year  1920-21, 
Tunisia  took  693  tons,  Algeria  378  tons,  and  Morocco  2,584  tons,  or  in  that 
particular  year  the  last-named  country's  imports  were  almost  twenty-five  times 
the  combined  imports  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria.  These  two  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  bought  about  9,500  tons  of  coffee  in  1920-21  against  about  1,600 
purchased  by  Morocco.  The  green  tea  trade  of  Northern  Africa,  particularly 
that  of  Morocco,  formerly  passed  largely  through  English  firms,  but  since  the 
war  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  English  intermediary  business  has  dis- 
appeared and  shipments  have  been  arriving  not  only  from  Great  Britain  but 
direct  from  China,  or  via  Marseilles,  or  via  the  United  States,  or  even,  it  was 
stated,  via  Canada.  Green  tea  is  purchased  generally  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria 
by  "  type,"  whereas  tea  sales  in  Morocco  were  formerly  almost  altogether  made 
on  samples  taken  from  the  chests  actually  ordered.  The  tendency  at  present, 
however,  is  to  increase  "  type  "  buying.  The  usual  method  of  shipment  is  in 
cases  of  50  kilos,  packed  in  veneer  plywood  double  cases  lined  with  lead  foil 
covered  with  jute  cloth,  the  case  being  stripped  on  each  side  by  thin  iron 
straps.  The  cases  are  also  numbered,  marked  with  the  initials  of  the  receivers 
and  port-stamped.  Some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  green  tea  shipped  to 
Northern  Africa  consist  of  Chun  Mee  Hyson,  Foong  Mee  Hyson,  Sow  Mee,  and 
Gun  Powder.  Canadian  tea  merchants  might  in  their  interests  therefore  note 
this  trade. 

Over  against  this  green  tea  business  is  the  package  and  bulk  trade  of 
specially  packed  black  teas.  The  English  packers  control  this  trade  at  present 
and  the  best  grocery  shops  carry  such  standard  brands  as  "  Liptons,"  '*  Ridg- 
ways,"  "  Lyons,"  and  "  Hornimans,"  etc.  One  of  our  best-known  Canadian 
teas  was  also  occasionally  found  by  the  writer  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  but  there 
is  a  wide  gap  between  its  sales  and  those  of  the  English  houses,  which  could  no 
doubt  be  largely  closed  up  by  more  painstaking  Canadian  effort.  As  tea  is  a 
staple  North  African  import  for  the  native,  and  as  its  consumption  is  on  the 
incline  by  the  Europeans,  the  tea  market  deserves  special  attention.  Tea 
packets  are  usually  of      \-  and  1-pound  sizes. 

THE  FISH  TRADE 

Dried  Fish. — The  statistics  which  follow  indicate  the  imports  of  preserved 
fish  into  the  three  North  African  countries  for  the  year  1920-21: — 


Item 

Tunisia 

Algeria 

Morocco 

 Tons 

223 

1.294 

108 

128 

■  284 

172 

513 

138 

212 

31 

9 

■  456 

98£ 

415 

The  cod  and  dried  fish  trade  of  North  Africa  is  surprisingly  small  when 
the  possible  consuming  population  is  considered,  while  the  import  figures  bear 
witness  to  what  one  also  learns  in  investigating  in  North  African  markets  about 
the  natives'  consumption  of  cured  fish  of  the  cod  variety.  These  Arabs,  Berbers, 
and  Moors  eat  relatively  little  fish,  and  what  is  taken  home  is  generally  from 
the  city  grocery  bazaars.  Up  country  dried  fish  is  but  rarely  eaten,  first  because 
the  fish  is  not  cured  sufficiently  to  stand  the  hot  climate,  and  secondly  because 
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its  price  on  arrival  is  generally  too  high.  The  natives  in  the  towns  do,  how- 
ever, eat  a  certain  amount  of  dried  fish,  but  it  is  usually  of  a  very  low  grade 
with  a  corresponding  low  price  and  called  locally  klipfish.  This  fish  itself 
weighs  usually  about  2  pounds.  To  popularize  Canadian  codfish  in  North 
Africa  among  the  native  inhabitants  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  over  only 
fish  very  well  cured  and  to  quote  a  very  easy  price,  otherwise  our  cod  and  dried 
fish  among  this  element  of  the  population  would  hardly  take.  It  is  rather  the 
Italians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Levantines,  and  the  poorer  of  the  French  colonists 
who  at  present  make  up  the  dried  fish  market.  The  French  and  Italian  settlers 
want  mostly  a  medium-size  fish — not  too  thick  and  not  too  thin — whereas,  for 
example,  the  Spanish  immigrants  of  the  province  of  Oran,  in  Algeria,  prefer 
big  fat  fish.  The  fish  should  also  be  very  well  cured  to  last  at  least  after 
arrival,  it  was  stated  to  the  writer,  some  two  to  two  and  a  half  months;  it 
should  be  white  and  clean  of  salt.  French  lave,  though  its  poor  cure  is  against 
it,  is  the  most  commonly  dried  fish  imported,  but  Scandinavian  stockfish  and 
dried  codfish  from  Newfoundland,  Iceland,  and  Aberdeen  are  imported  in 
smaller  quantities.  Exchange  has  been  making  it  disadvantageous  to  buy  out- 
side of  France,  and  the  imports  of  fish  from  other  countries  have  latterly 
slumped  considerably.  Dried  fish  was  selling  in  the  shops  at  Tunis,  Algiers, 
and  Casablanca  at  from  2.50-3.40  fr.  a  kilo,  depending  upon  quality.  The 
klippfish  which  the  native  uses  is  of  course  under  these  prices.  The  French 
lave  fish  is  imported  in  straw  baling  within  jute  sacks  of  some  60  kilos  in 
weight,  or  just  in  long  straw  baling.  It  is  unusual  to  ship  dried  fish  to  North 
Africa  in  casks,  but  such  consignments  as  do  arrive  come  in  45-kilo  weights. 
A  1,500-  to  1,600-ton  importation  of  dried  fish  into  the  three  countries,  as  the 
foregoing  statistics  show  for  1920-21,  is,  however,  undoubtedly  capable  of  being 
somewhat  augmented.  So  far  as  the  writer  could  ascertain,  there  have  been 
very  few  direct  shipments  of  Canadian  dried  fish  to  North  Africa,  although 
some  Canadian  codfish  had  come  into  Morocco  via  Spain,  into  Tunisia  via 
Naples,  and  into  Algeria  via  Marseilles.  Without  any  stops  by  sailing  vessels 
or  by  tramp  ships,  it  is  of  course  difficult  for  Canadian  firms  to  work  up  a 
flourishing  trade. 

Pickled  and  smoked  fish. — It  is  well,  in  discussing  the  outlets  for  Cana- 
dian fish  in  North  Africa,  to  premise  the  statement  that  the  natively  produced 
fish  is  relatively  plentiful  and  inexpensive,  and  that  there  is  no  strong  pull  in 
the  direction  of  overseas  countries  which  sell  fish  abroad.  Dried  fish,  it  is  true, 
among  other  varieties  is  imported,  and  so  is  pickled  and  smoked  fish.  Her- 
rings, anchovies,  and  sardines  form  the  bulk  of  this  other  trade.  The  herring 
imports  are  mostly  from  Great  Britain  and  France  (in  Tunisia  during  1921  the 
respective  percentages  were  36  per  cent  and  33  per  cent),  and  both  the  smoked 
fish  and  the  marinated  fish  are  purchased.  The  English  herrings  for  this  market 
are  packed  in  light  barrels  of  white  wood  weighing  when  empty  4-4^  kilos  and 
capable  of  holding  300  fish.  A  large  barrel  (7-7-J  kilos)  is  also  employed 
containing  300  bigger  fish.  The  French  pack,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  hardwood 
barrels  which  when  empty  weigh  about  2^  kilos,  and  which  when  filled  can 
take  60-100  fish,  depending  upon  the  size.  The  smoked  herring  sometimes 
seems  to  have  the  preference  over  the  pickled  fish,  and  the  call  for  each  or  both 
comes  chiefly  from  the  European  inhabitants.  Pickled  sardines  and  anchovies 
are  also  imported,  in  casks  and  boxes,  covered  with  brine,  which  incidentally 
should  remain  slightly  humid.  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  the  prin- 
cipal contributing  countries  and  sell  these  fish  in  boxes  from  500  grammes  to 
weights  of  20  kilos. 

Pickled  salmon  is  purchased  on  a  small  scale  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  writer  found  that  Canadian  pickled  salmon  had  also  arrived  in  Tunisia. 
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Unfortunately  the  shipment  took  five  months  and  twenty  days  to  arrive  from 
Vancouver,  and  this  length  of  time  does  not  encourage  the  building  up  of  a 
good  trade.  The  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria  prefer  salted  or  pickled 
salmon  to  tinned,  and  insist  on  having  the  fish  with  heads  and  tails  as  other- 
wise they  consider  the  salmon  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  habit  seems 
to  have  been  formed  by  always  seeing  the  herrings  and  smaller  fish  intact. 
Without  a  direct-  Mediterranean  steamship  service,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  our  fish  at  a  convenient  price  and  within  an  attractive  time. 

Tinned  fish. — The  most  important  tinned  fish  imported  is  the  sardine, 
winch  is  well  liked  by  the  Frenchman,  Italian,  and  Spaniard,  and  which  in  the 
cities  he  eats  especially  as  a  hors  d'eeuvre  at  his  noonday  meal.  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  control  the  market  at  present,  although  some  English  and  Nor- 
wegian brands  are  imported  to  a  limited  extent.  The  sardine  is  eaten  prin- 
cipally in  oil  and  the  fish  prepared  with  tomato  or  lemon,  or  sauces  or  mustard, 
has  a  very  small  sale.  Canadian  sardines  have  not  yet  apparently  been  tried 
out.  Tunny  fish  in  big  tuns  is  also  quite  a  popular  food  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria, 
and  more  especially  among  the  Italians,  who  buy  kilo  in  small  pieces  at  a 
time.  Kippered  herrings  in  oval  tins  from  Stavenger,  fillets  of  herrings  pre- 
pared in  France  in  wooden  boxes,  and  fillets  of  codfish  in  ^-kilo  thin  plywood 
boxes,  may  be  had  in  the  leading  grocery  stores,  but  their  sale,  owing  to  price, 
is  greatly  restricted. 

Tinned  salmon  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  retailed  in  the  best 
-hops,  but  from  the  stocks  on  hand  it  was  evident  that  the  United  States  was 
doing  more  business  than  Canada.  This  trade,  though  almost  purely  European, 
should  be  capable  of  much  greater  development.  Some  salmon  of  Canadian 
origin  was  found  in  one  of  the  biggest  shops  at  Algiers  labelled  with  French 
wrappers  and  described  as  "  La  Perle  des  Eaux — Saumon  d'Amerique."  Inquiry 
showed  that  this  fish  was  distributed  by  Paris  middlemen,  who  in  turn  bought 
it  from  Canadian  exporters,  afterwards  designating  the  Canadian  fish  as 
American.  An  attractive  label  in  French  and  direct  shipments  should  do  much 
to  popularize  this  well-known  Canadian  product.  No  Canadian  lobster  was 
apparently  on  sale.  Although  this  fish  is  not  unknown  in  the  more  important 
stores,  it  was  stated  that  the  demand  was  very  small.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Japanese  crabs;  very  little  shellfish  of  any  kind  is  imported.  The  trade 
returns  for  Tunisia  show  that  Canada  shipped  about  four-fifths  of  a  ton  of 
prepared  fish  to  this  country  in  1921,  against  a  third  of  a  ton  from  the  United 
States.  About  11  tons  of  prepared  fish  entered  Morocco  in  1920  from  the 
United  States,  and  about  a  third  of  a  ton  entered  Algeria  in  1921  against  no 
recorded  imports  from  Canada. 

Several  fairly  important  canning  factories  have  sprung  up  in  Algeria  along 
the  coastal  fringe,  where  sardines  and  anchovies  among  other. fish  are  packed. 
The  output  is  not  all  consumed  at  home  and  Algeria  exported  to  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Malta,  and  Tunisia  some  3,400  tons  of  preserved  fish  in  1921.  Similar 
exports  from  Tunisia  in  the  same  year,  all  of  which  went  to  Mediterranean 
countries,  amounted  to  450  tons. 

TINNED  AND  PRESERVED  MEATS 

Tinned  Meats. — The  imports  of  tinned  meats  into  Tunisia  totalled  212  tons 
in  1921,  into  Algeria  1,236  tons,  and  into  Morocco  during  1920  some  233  tons, 
or  a  total  for  North  Africa  of  1,681  tons  during  one  given  year.  Beef  and  tongue 
are  the  commonest  varieties  imported,  although  veal  and  pork  loaves  are  also 
purchased,  as  well  as  various  meats  hashed  together  and  jellied,  which  form  is 
very  popular  in  Morocco.   There  is  a  distinct  preference  for  meats  in  oval  tins 
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weighing  250  and  500  grammes.  Brazil  supplied  33  per  cent  of  the  Tunisian 
imports,  the  United  States  23  per  cent,  the  French  colonies  22  per  cent,  and 
France  18  per  cent.  In  Algeria,  France  and  Argentina  chiefly  divide  the  trade, 
while  in  Morocco  it  is  France,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  which 
do  the  bulk  of  the  business.  "  Libby's  "  and  "  Armours  "  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous American  tinned  meats  on  sale. 

Salted  and  Smoked  Meats. — The  chief  meat  served  throughout  North 
Africa  is  mutton,  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  home-reared  animal.  Cuts 
of  beef,  veal,  and  goat  are  also  sold  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  butcher 
shops,  but  the  natives  themselves  are  not  meat  eaters,  even  if  they  at  times, 
when  their  purse  permits,  and  their  taste  desires,  use  chopped-up  meat  in  their 
couscous  or  hard  wheat  dish.  Sheep  grazing  is  one  of  the  principal  economic 
assets  of  North  Africa,  and  while  cattle  raising  does  not  now  occupy  the  same 
important  place  in  agriculture,  yet  its  development  in  Morocco  especially  bids 
fair  to  rival  that  of  mutton  production.  Accordingly  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  beef  imports  are  small.  Algeria  only  took  67  tons  of  salted  and  pickled 
barrelled  beef  in  1921,  which  came  chiefly  from  France,  the  United  States  sup- 
plying about  8  cwt.  in  that  year,  while  the  imports  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
were  negligible. 

There  is,  however,  considerably  more  salted  and  smoked  ham  and  bacon 
imported,  despite  the  fact  that  pork  is  taboo  to  the  natives  themselves.  Religion 
proscribes  the  pig,  and  inclination  and  pocket-book  the  cow  or  sheep.  The 
pork  consumption  is  therefore  purely  European.  Both  pickled  and  unsmoked 
ham  and  bacon  are  imported,  with  a  strong  pull,  however,  in  favour  of  ham  or 
the  salted  pork.  After  France,  the  United  States  is  the  principal  supplier  of 
unsmoked  ham  and  bacon  in  both  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  the  two  exporting 
countries  contributing  61  and  36  and  84  and  90  per  cent  respectively  of  the  40 
tons  imported  into  Tunisia  and  of  the  246  tons  imported  into  Algeria  in  1921. 
Spain  (58  per  cent) ,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  (61  per  cent) ,  and  France 
are  the  leading  suppliers  of  these  products  in  Morocco.  A  large  part  of  this 
trade  is  in  fat-back  pork  and  furnishes  the  European  housewife  with  the  nub 
for  her  stockpot. 

France  is  also  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  supplying  North  Africa  with 
smoked  ham,  smoked  bacon  and  meats  such  as  sausage  coming  under  this  cate- 
gory. For  example,  France  furnished  52  per  cent  and  the  United  States  23  per 
cent  of  the  39  tons  imported  into  Tunisia  in  1921.  Italy  came  third,  and  her 
imports  were  largely  made  up  of  the  typical  Italian  sausages.  France  also  led 
in  these  Algerian  imports  during  that  year,  which  amounted  to  244  tons.  The 
17  tons  attributed  to  the  United  States  included  the  cheaper  cuts  of  bacon,  but 
the  trade  was  more  important  in  smoked  hams.  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  (1J  tons)  were  the  countries  whence  Morocco  derived 
its  imports  in  1920.  The  resident  Europeans  of  North  Africa  show  a  particular 
fondness  for  sausages,  including  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  varieties, 
and  these  with  smoked  ham  make  up  the  major  part  of  this  food  importation. 
Some  47  tons  of  pates  de  fois  gras  were  also  imported  into  Algeria  from  France 
during  1921. 

Meat  extracts.! — The  meat  extract  trade  is  not  large  with  two-thirds  of  a 
ton  imported  into  Tunisia  in  1921,  2  tons  into  Algeria,  and  3  tons  into  Morocco 
during  1920.  The  trend  of  this  trade  is  in  the  direction  of  France,  although 
both  English  and  American  small  jar  extracts  are  on  sale.  "  Liebigs  "  and 
"  Bovril  "  preparations  are  obtainable.    The  consumption  is  largely  European. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED 

MARCH,  1923 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  November  5,  1923. — In  view  of  the  depression  in  trade  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  L922,  the  figures  of  traffic  clearing  in  the  Port  of  London 
given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  are  much  greater 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  total  net  tonnage  of  vessels  which 
arrived  and  departed  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  and  to  foreign  countries 
and  British  Possessions,  and  coastwise,  during  the  calendar  year  1922  was 
39,293,193  tons,  actually  less  than  a  million  tons  below  the  figure  of  1913,  and 
comparing  with  34,089,783  tons  in  1921  and  32,758,604  tons  in  1920,  thus  show- 
ing a  steady  advance. 

SHIPPING  paying  river  tonnage  dues 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  register  and  deck  cargo  tonnage  of  ship- 
ping  which  entered  and  left  the  Port  of  London  and  paid  river  tonnage  dues 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1923  and  1922,  respectively: — 

Percentage 

1923  1922  Increase 

Foreign — 

Inwards                           14,783,934  13,132.220  12.6 

Outwards                          8,167,767  6,914,501  18.1 

22,951,701  20,046,721  14.5 

Coastwise — 

Inwards                            5.158.332  4,068,304  26.8 

Outwards                          1,918,104  1,615,311  18.7 

7,076,436  5,683,615  24.5 


30,028,137  25,730,336  16.7 


The  total  increase  during  the  year  was  therefore  4,297,801  tons,  made  up 
of  2,904,980  tons  in  the  foreign  and  1,392,821  tons  in  the  coastwise  trades. 

DETAILS  OF  LONDON  TRADE 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1922(,  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  landed  or  received  2,413,644  tons  of  import  goods  for  warehousing 
or  for  immediate  delivery,  an  increase  of  182,412  tons,  or  8-2  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

The  stocks  at  the  end  of  March,  1923,  in  the  warehouses  directly  controlled 
by  the  authority  amounted  to  598,343  tons  as  compared  with  653,701  tons  at 
the  corresponding  date  in  1922,  a  decrease  of  55,358  tons.  The  average  tonnage 
of  stocks  in  warehouse  at  the  end  of  each  month  was  below  that  of  the  previous 
year  by  166,797  tons. 

The  export  traffic  handled  on  the  dock  quays  during  the  year  under  review 
amounted  to  561,544  tons  as  compared  with  492,675  tons  in  the  previous  year, 
an  increase  of  68,869  tons. 

PORT  DEVELOPMENTS 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  partly  with  a  view  to  relieving  the 
present  unemployment  situation,  the  Port  Authority  announces  that  it  has 
decided  to  undertake  a  number  of  developments  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£4,970,000.  The  works  in  contemplation  are  mainly  to  improve  and  extend  the 
accommodation  at  Tilbury  docks. 

PILFERAGE 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  pilferage  of  goods  has  continued  to  sit  throughout  the 
year,  and  amongst  other  points  which  they  have  investigated  has  been  the 
provision  of  thief-proof  packing. 
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In  this  connection,  however,  the  Authority  point  out  that  the  decrease  in 
thefts  in  the  various  groups  of  docks  has  been  parallel  with  the  amount  of  use 
made  of  the  Shipping  Police,  whose  work  is  doubtless  largely  responsible  for 
the  satisfactory  result. 

REDUCTION  IN  DOCK  CHARGES 

Three  successive  reductions  were  made  during  the  year  in  the  percentage 
addition  to  basic  rates,  which  twelve  months  ago  stood  at  100  per  cent.  These, 
it  is  stated,  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  that  percentage  to  the  following 
percentages  advances  over  basis  rate.  Shipping:  55  per  cent  on  dock  dues 
and  additional  rent;  55  per  cent  on  dry  dock  charges  and  rent;  65  per  cent  on 
discharging  and  extra  charges.  Goods:  62^  per  cent  on  imports  and  exports; 
55  per  cent  on  additional  rent. 

PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  OF  YIELD  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM 

CROPS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  November  6,  1923. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  have  issued, 
under  the  date  of  November  1,  1923,  the  following  preliminary  statement  show- 
ing the  estimated  total  produce  and  yield  per  acre  of  the  grain  and  hay  crops 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1923,  with  comparisons  for  1922,  and  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  the  ten  years  1913-22. 


Estimated 
Total  Produce 

Acreage 

Estimated 
Yield  per  Acre 

Average 
Ten 
Years 
1913-1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Acres 

Acres 

Wheat  

 Tons 

1,515,000 

1,674,000 

1,966,866 

/Cwts. 

17-4 

17-0 

17-1 

Qrs. 

6,852,000 

7,664,000 

J  1,740,478 

\Bush. 

31-5 

31-2 

31-0 

Barley  

 Tons 

959,000 

956,000 

1,363,752 

/Cwts. 

14-5 

14-0 

14-7 

Qrs. 

5,006,000 

5,068,000 

|  1,326,729 

\Bush. 

30-2 

29-7 

30-8 

Oats  

 Tons 

1,322,000 

1,252,000 

2,157,142 

/Cwts. 

13-4 

11-6 

13-3 

Qrs. 

9,528,000 

9,289,000 

|  1,976,294 

\Bush. 

38-6 

34-4 

38-2 

83,000 

83,000 

j  115,601 

123,788 

/Cwts. 

14-4 

13-3 

Qrs. 

512,000 

509,000 

\Bush. 

35-4 

32-9 

 Tons 

188,000 

188,000 

272,021 

/Cwts. 

16-9 

13-8 

15-5 

Qrs. 

824,000 

837,000 

j  223,422 

\Bush. 

29-5 

24-6 

27-0 

Peas  

 Tons 

67,000 

57,000 

122,717 

/Cwts. 

14-2 

9-3 

13-4 

Qrs. 

301,000 

261,000 

J  94,670 

\Bush. 

25-5 

17-0 

24-2 

 Tons 

2,828,000 

1,731,000 

1,814,814 

1,527,646 

Cwts. 

31-2 

22-7 

28-1 

 Tons 

4,865,000 

4,058,000 

4,357,276 

4,413,118 

Cwts. 

22-3 

18-4 

20-9 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  reduction  of  159,000  tons  in  the  production  of 
wheat  in  comparison  with  1922  is  entirely  due  to  decline  in  acreage,  because 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  increased  to  31-5  bushels,  as  against  31-2. 

Barley,  upon  the  other  hand,  gave  an  under-average  yield  by  one-fourth  of 
a  cwt.  per  acre,  although  the  total  production  of  959,000  tons  is  slightly  greater 
than  last  year,  and  that  despite  the  redeuction  of  37,000  acres  under  crop. 

Oats  are  70,000  tons  in  excess  of  last  year's  production,  the  yield  per  acre 
also  being  better,  because  the  acreage  was  largely  reduced. 

The  returns  again  accentuate  the  abundance  of  the  season's  hay  crop,  the 
yield  both  in  seeds  and  meadow  being  much  above  the  ten  years'  average. 

The  estimate  of  the  hop  crop  is  issued  as  a  separate  document.  This  com- 
putes the  production  at  229,000  cwt.,  which  is  72,000  less  than  in  1922,  and 
38,000  cwt.  below  the  average  production  of  the  ten  years  1913-22. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Tobacco  Growing  in  Australia 

Sydney,  October  4,  1923. — Tobacco  growing  in  Australia  is  an  industry 
which  has  experienced  marked  fluctuations,  although  it  promises  to  occupy  an 
important  place  amongst  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Greater  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  production  of  leaf  of  the  best 
quality  only,  and  the  industry  is  assuming  considerable  proportions.  In  all  the 
9tates  in  which  its  cultivation  has  been  tried,  the  soil  and  the  climate  have  been 
proved  to  be  very  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  large  importations 

Dbacco  in  its  various  forms  into  the  Commonwealth  furnish  indications  of 
an  extensive  local  market. 

Growers  have  recently  become  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  pro- 
duction  overtaking  the  Australian  demand  and  recently  a  deputation  waited 
d  the  Tariff  Board  and  made  representations  that  there  were  strong  grounds 
for  its  intervention.  The  principal  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  state 
that  there  is  too  much  tobacco  cured  by  sun  and  air  and  not  enough  by  the 
flue-curing  process.  A  conference  was  therefore  called  between  the  growers  and 
manufacturers,  and  it  is  understood  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
the  purchase  each  year,  for  the  next  three  years,  of  3,000,000  pounds  of  flue-cured 
leaf  of  approved  quality. 

Export  of  Citrus  Fruits  from  Australia 

The  question  of  finding  markets  for  the  surplus  fruit  production  of  Australia 
in  foreign  markets  has  engaged  the  attention  of  those  interested  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  In  view  of  the  large  quantities  of  Valencia  orange  trees  coming 
into  bearing,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  markets  for  the  exportable  surplus 
which  is  certain  to  occur  during  the  first  normal  season,  the  central  citrus 
associations  of  the  States  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  recently  sent  a  trial 
shipment  to  London. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  generally  a  light  citrus  crop  in  Australia  this 
year,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  prices  which  could  be  realized  here  would 
give  growers  a  better  return.  But  the  experimental  shipment  has  advantages 
which  outweigh  the  monetary  aspect,  and  endeavours  are  being  made  to  pave  the 
way  lor  larger  shipments  next  year.  It  is  considered  that  citrus  fruits  landing  in 
London  in  November  would  meet  a  ready  market,  as  just  at  that  season  other 
countries  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  market.  The  fruit  exported  has 
been  packed  in  California  softwood  cases,  containing  1^  bushels  each,  or  an 
average  of  175  oranges  per  case.  The  fruit  will  carry  well  in  the  refrigerated 
chamber  at  a  temperature  of  38  to  42  degrees.  The  Canadian  market  was  tried 
last  season  and  the  results  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  State  of  New  South  Wales  is  eminently  suited  to  the  production  of 
citrus  fruits,  as  is  also  a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Victoria. 

Trade  of  New  South  Wales 

The  oversea  imports  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  June  quarter,  1923, 
were  valued  at  £13,704,264,  an  increase  in  value  of  £1,787,284  or  14-9  per 
cent  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  Separ- 
ating merchandise  from  gold  (bullion  and  specie),  the  imports  of  merchandise 
increased  by  £1,798,157,  and  gold  decreased  by  £10,873.  The  total  oversea 
imports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  were  £55,010,083 — an  increase  of 
£11.688,605  in  comparison  with  the  previous  financial  year. 

The  oversea  exports  from  New  South  Wales  during  the  June  quarter,  1923, 
amounted  to  £7,094,359,  being  a  decrease  in  value  of  £5,789,168  or  44-9  per  cent 
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as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  Separating 
merchandise  from  gold  (bullion  and  specie),  the  exports  of  merchandise  de- 
creased by  £5,789,836  and  the  gold  exports  increased  by  £668.  For  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1923,  the  total  oversea  exports  were  £42,581,857,  a  decrease 
of  £5,430,998  compared  with  the  figures  of  previous  financial  years. 

Retail  Prices  at  Sydney 

In  June,  1923,  the  average  retail  prices  of  food  and  groceries  in  Sydney  were 
on  the  up  grade.  As  compared  with  July,  1914,  the  prices  of  meat  were  48  per 
cent  higher;  other  food  and  groceries  were  69^  per  cent  higher;  and  the  prices 
for  the  two  combined  were  64  per  cent  higher. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 
Barbados 

Barbados,  November  7,  1923. — The  financial  statement  of  the  colony  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  discloses  that  there  is  a  surplus 
in  the  treasury  of  £40,000,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  pay  off  some  of  the 
colony's  liabilities.  In  keeping  with  this,  the  customs  import  duties  continue 
to  show  increases  each  month  over  those  of  last  year.  The  total  quantity  of 
flour  imported  into  Barbados  during  October  was  8,085  bags  valued  at  £11,791, 
of  which  6,158  bags  valued  at  £8,980  was  Canadian.  This  article  is  in  full 
supply  at  this  writing  and  large  orders  have  been  placed  for  the  Christmas 
trade.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  at  which  cornmeal  is  being  quoted,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  local  crop  is  now  being  reaped,  the  demand  for  the 
imported  article  is  very  small.  There  is  a  limited  supply  of  grain  and  prices 
are  normal.  Butter  is  in  fair  supply  both  in  the  Morlaix  P.  Y.  and  Canadian 
Bluenose.  The  fish  market  is  reported  to  be  bare;  the  demand  is  fair  and 
prices  have  advanced.  The  market  for  potatoes  is  fair  at  present  and  shipments 
continue  to  come  from  the  Continent,  but  a  decline  is  expected  in  the  import 
next  month,  when  the  local  provision  crops  will  be  reaped.  Onions  are  scarce, 
and  feedstuffs  in  fair  supply.  Lumber  and  cooperage  stuffs  are  ample  for  the 
demand.  The  market  is  also  in  supply  with  laying  shingles,  but  only  a  limited 
stock  of  Long  Gaspe  cedar.  Business  in  the  dry  goods  trade  is  described  as 
being  only  normal  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  Christmas  trade  are  not 
as  bright  as  they  were  last  year,  and  stocks  are  normal. 

British  Gmiana 

General  condition  of  the  market  for  foodstuffs  has  considerably  improved. 
Flour  prices  are  unchanged.  The  quantity  imported  for  September  was  8,990 
bags  valued  at  $62,437,  of  which  the  Canadian  import  was  8,867  bags  valued 
at  $61,622.  Stocks  are  fair.  Extras  are  selling  at  $8.75  to  $9  per  bag  and 
Superfines  from  $7.50  to  $8.50  per  bag,  according  to  quality.  Potatoes  are 
scarce  and  are  selling  at  $5.50  to  $6  per  barrel.  Beef  supplies  are  equal  to  the 
demand.  Business  in  the  lumber  trade  is  improving  and  stocks  are  diminishing; 
Nova  Scotia  white  pine  is  quoted  at  $70  per  M  and  pitch  pine  at  $90  per  M. 
In  the  dry  goods  trade  business  also  shows  signs  of  steady  improvement  and 
sales  are  brisk.  Stocks  are  heavy  in  cotton  suitings  in  anticipation  of  the 
Christmas  trade.  The  demand  is  limited  for  cheap  grades  of  woollens  and 
tweeds.  In  regard  to  boots  and  shoes,  the  demand  is  normal  for  leather  goods, 
the  stock  being  almost  entirely  of  British  manufacture.  In  reference  to  rubber 
footwear,  the  demand  is  good  but  the  market  is  almost  bare.  There  is  reported 
to  be  quite  a  demand  for  Canadian  chairs  and  rockers. 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS,  FURNITURE  AND  PAINT  IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  Automotives 
(No.  1028);  Paper  Trade  (No.  1029);  Leather  and  Leather  Goods  in  No.  1030; 
Chemists*  and  Druggists'  Sundries,  in  No.  1081 ;  Rubber  Goods,  in  No.  1032;  and 
Tt.rtilcs  ami  Wearing  Apparel,  in  the  last  number  (1033).] 

Imagination  and  geographical  knowledge  are  essential  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  any  international  trade;  but  nowhere  more  so  for  Canadians  than  in 
trading  with  the  Dutch  Indian  Archipelago,  situated  round  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  and  practically  on  the  equator.  The  exporter  in  considering  this 
market  must  judge  it  from  a  point  of  view  other  than  his  own.  This  not  only 
applies  to  Insulinde's  food,  clothing,  and  amusements,  but  to  her  homes. 

The  houses  of  the  Javanese  Malays  are  as  simple  as  the  house  of  any 
tropical  race  that  lives  practically  morning,  noon  and  night  out  of  doors. 
Home  is  merely  an  "  atap  "-covered  shelter  against  the  noon  sun.  The  native 
worongs  (restaurants)  are  sometimes  two  cases  swung  on  a  bamboo,  pole  over 
b]  shoulder  of  the  proprietor;  they  come  to  the  consumer  not  the  consumer  to 
them;  or  it  may  be  a  permanent  four-posted  roof  with  wooden  seats  where  the 
coolie  goes  for  a  good  meal. 

Yet  this  is  only  half  the  picture.  It  leaves  out  not  only  all  the  European, 
Eurasian  and  Chinese  homes,  but  also  the  "  Kratone  "  of  Java's  native  nobility 
and  the  fine  homes  of  the  wealthy;  not  only  the  magnificent  public  buildings, 
huge  modern  shops  filled  with  Western  goods  and  the  large  godowns  and  office 
buildings  that  make  up  the  big  cities,  but  also  the  European  hotels,  railway 
stations  and  the  military  barracks. 

Every  house  is  built  to  meet  its  tropical  needs,  and  it  is  as  admirably  suited 
to  meet  these  local  needs.  The  marble  floors  of  the  well-to-do  old  colonial 
house  are  not  for  display,  but  for  comfort.  They  are  not  carpeted,  for  cool- 
ness' sake.  The  chairs  are  cane-bottomed  or  of  rattan.  The  bathroom  is  tiled, 
with  plain  white-washed  walls,  and  is  frequently  windowless.  Ventilation  is 
through  a  grating  over  the  door;  and  the  bath  is  a  large  trough  of  fresh  water. 
Only  experienced  exporters  can  realize  the  value  of  these  apparently  trivial 
household  details. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

During  the  boom  of  1919,  banks,  business  firms  and  private  individuals 
placed  out  contracts  in  a  large  way.  The  subsequent  slump  has,  of  course, 
heavily  hit  this  trade.  The  actual  materials  in  use  are  chiefly  obtained  locally; 
imports  are  largely  restricted  to  iron  girders,  rods  and  reinforcements,  window 
glass,  floor  tiles  and  marble  slabs,  cement,  asbestos  boarding  tiles,  roofing 
materials,  etc.  For  mechanical  labour-saving  devices,  owing  to  the  conserva- 
tive nature  of  the  Chinese  (who  as  a  rule  are  the  contractors),  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  there  is  no  big  call.  Consequently  the  scope  for  cranes  and 
conveying  machinery,  mechanical  excavators,  etc.,  is  not  encouraging.  There 
are  large  stocks  of  cement  mixers  in  the  godowns  of  technical  firms.  When 
these  are  cleared  off  there  should  be  some  business  done. 

ASBESTOS 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  one  of  the  world's  chief  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  asbestos,  Canadian  asbestos,  neither  in  the  form  of  tiles,  nor  board,  etc., 
is  on  this  market.  The  main  factor  is  cheapness.  The  supplies  on  sale  are 
of  markedly  inferior  quality  and  very  cheap.    One  firm  alone  showed  interest 
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in  the  importation  of  crude  asbestos  from  Canada  for  the  local  making  up  in 
sheets.  Sheet  asbestos  for  ceilings  and  partitions  here  would  seem  to  be  of  a 
very  low  grade  content.  Asbestos  tiles  are  used  in  thicknesses  4  and  6  mm., 
but  chiefly  4.  Asbestos  packing  is  used  in  a  small  way  in  a  cheap  quality. 
The  sizes  of  the  sheets  are  1  x  1  metres  and  inch  thicknesses  of  %6,  i,  3Aq,  and 
J.  Brands  like  Martinit  rule  the  market.  Dutch  contractors  carry  stocks  of 
ruling  makes  or  else  the  manufacturer  has  his  own  branch.  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Japan,  have  all  been  in  this  market.  Probably  much  of  the  crude 
fibre  employed  by  their  factories  is  of  Canadian  origin. 

CEMENT 

Local  cement  comes  from  Padang  in  Sumatra,  and  as  far  as  could  be 
gathered,  its  use  is  expected  to  increase.  The  output  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  approximately:  1919,  144,000  barrels;  1920,  215,000  barrels;  1921, 
229,000  barrels;  1922,  239,000  barrels.  This  shows  a  steady  growth,  and  the 
output  is  confined  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  local  needs.  It  is  packed  in 
barrels  of  180  kilos  gross  or  bags  of  57'J  kilos  gross.  The  demand  for  imported 
cement  in  the  future  will  be  largely  governed  by  the  domestic  output,  while  the 
price  of  competing  imported  cements  will  be  ruled  considerably  by  the  price  of 
Padang  cement. 

Cement  is  in  wide  use  for  harbour  works,  bridge  foundations  and  all  types 
of  buildings  such  as  banks,  hospitals,  private  dwellings,  prisons,  merchant 
houses,  etc.  The  imports  are  large  and  regular.  It  is  a  good  line,  but  the 
writer  so  far  has  been  unable  to  find  Canadian  cement  meeting  local  prices. 

Other  neighbouring  sources  of  supply  which  must  be  closely  considered 
after  the  domestic  output  are  Heiphong  cement  in  French  Indo-China,  Green 
Island  from  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan.  Japan  owing  to  her  own  local  building 
needs  may  temporarily  disappear,  but  she  has  regular  shipping  facilities. 

The  imports  are  still  large,  amounting  to  408,708  vats  (1  vat  =  22  imperial 
gallons)  in  1922  (Java  and  Madura  only),  as  against  710,733  vats  in  1921  and 
924,531  vats  in  1920.  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Denmark  are  said  to  have  increased 
their  imports  recently,  while  those  of  Japan  have  declined, 

CORRUGATED  IRON 

Sheet  iron  varies  in  size  from  5  to  10  feet  in  length.  Galvanized  iron  sky- 
lights are  used  in  godowns  and  estate  offices.  They  are  often  from  5  to  9  feet  in 
length  with  windows  of  about  1  by  i  metre  and  their  price  is  said  to  range  from 
$7  (Canadian)  up. 

FURNITURE 

There  are  some  excellent  local  furniture  factories  and  many  smaller  Chinese 
workshops  that  all  turn  out  reproductions  of  European  furniture  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  imported  article. 

Among  the  few  lines  in  which  the  imported  article  seems  to  have  a  chance 
is  the  cane-bottom  chair.  A  sample  chair  and  c.i.f.  prices  Java  head  ports  would 
be  necessary  to  arouse  any  importer's  interest. 

Climatic  conditions  and  insect  pests  also  mitigate  against  the  import  of 
wooden  furniture.  Wooden  office  furniture,  for  example,  according  to  one  house, 
is  useless  because  of  ravages  of  the  boeboe  and  the  white  ant.  Exporters  seem 
to  have  overjudged  the  market's  capacity  for  absorbing  metal  office  furniture. 
The  average  Dutch  house  has  up-to-date  office  and  warehouse  equipment,  but 
whereas  with  wood  the  white  ant  has  to  be  fought,  so  with  metal,  owing  to  the 
humidity  rust  is  the  chief  enemy.  All  steel  equipment  must  therefore  be  of  the 
enamelled  or  rustless  variety.  There  should  be  open  knee  holes  in  desks  to 
allow  air  circulation.    In  July,  1923,  stocks  seemed  heavy  in  the  four  houses 
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visited  which  are  importing  this  line.  Many  complaints  have  been  made  regard- 
ing the  denting  of  metal  filing  cases  on  arrival  owing  to  bad  packing. 

Dining-room  suites  contain  only  those  articles  needed  in  a  tropical 
climate.  Bedroom  suites  are  as  simple  as  possible  and  with  metal  bedsteads. 
The  field  for  porch,  lawn  and  garden  furniture,  the  writer  was  led  to  believe, 
will  be  supplied  locally.  Rattan  furniture  of  the  highest  quality  is,  of  course, 
made  locally  in  large  quantities  and  is  cheap.  So  far  as  chairs  are  concerned, 
the  majority  arc  local.  Cheap  dental  chairs  shipped  K.D.  might  do  a  small 
business,  but  there  is  no  field  for  barbers'  chairs. 

The  local  furniture  trade  is  really  adequate  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
articles  which  are  not  in  demand  to-day.    At  the  fairs  of  Bandoeng 

and  Sourabaya  visited  by  the  writer  in  July,  1923,  some  very  good  furniture 
exhibits  were  shown. 

THREE-PLY  BUILDING  MATERIAL 

There  is  a  small  call  in  the  higher  regions  for  three-ply  in  size  7  feet  by  4  feet 
and  larger  sizes.   Thicknesses  are  from  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  up  to  20  mm. 

LUMBER  GENERALLY 

Native  woods  are  supreme  and  the  call  for  imported  is  to-day  practically 
nil.  In  view  of  public  work  economy  this  position  is  rather  a  temporary  forced 
situation  than  a  permanent  state. 

When  harbour  works  are  going  forward  exporters  of  Douglas  fir  might  get 
in  touch  with  the  contractors.  One  firm  already  has  expressed  interest  in 
sleepers  or  ties  for  railway  tracks.  The  sizes  for  these  are  200  by  22  by  12  cm. 
The  same  firm  are  interested  in  wooden  piping,  which  some  time  ago  was  con- 
sidered with  disfavour. 

Canadian  exporters  of  wood  for  Momi  and  Venesta  chests  would  do  well 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  manufacturers  of  these  lines.  Owing  to  the  recent 
Japanese  earthquake  prices  have  gone  up  for  the  moment,  and  this  should  give 
the  local  industry,  which  is  a  new  one,  time  to  breathe  and  consolidate  itself 
for  a  permanent  industry.  A  list  of  these  manufacturers  is  being  sent  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  One  firm  expressed 
interest  in  wood  for  aeroplanes. 

PAINTS 

There  is  a  local  paint  industry.  Imports  of  paints  are  decreasing:  for 
Java  and  Madura  in  1921  they  amounted  to  1,369  tons,  last  year  to  952  tons. 
The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  Holland,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  American 
makes  are  also  on  the  market.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  very  difficult  to 
interest  importers  in  new  lines.  The  bulk  of  the  higher  quality  comes  from 
Holland.  The  cheap  paint  is,  as  a  rule,  of  local  origin.  Dry  paints  as  well  as 
wet  are  brought  in,  and  the  former  method  would  seem  to  be  in  favour.  White 
zinc  not  white  lead,  is  brought  in  extensively.  White  lead  in  this  climate, 
according  to  one  importer,  goes  yellow.  Most  of  the  varnishes  are  English. 
There  is  a  good  Dutch  trade  in  red  lead. 

Canadian  paint  manufacturers  will  find  this  market  difficult  to  enter 
because  (1)  it  is  highly  competitive  and  prices  are  keenly  cut;  (2)  stocks  on 
hand;  (3)  cost  of  establishing  a  "chop."  For  technical  houses  good  qualities 
of  paint  are  required,  but  for  the  rural  Javanese  trade  cheap  grades.  The  use 
of  varnishes  for  automobiles  is  considerable.  For  an  energetic  firm,  willing  to 
make  some  outlay,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  field  here  if  it  can  face  competition 
and  not  expect  immediate  results.  Dry  paints  are  used  in  the  cement  tile  trade. 
Anti-rust  paints  are  in  demand  for  metal  work.  Before  attempting  to  sell  in  this 
market,  data  should  be  procured  re  the  output  of  local  paint  factories  like 
Regnault's  verffabrieken. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  CHINA,  1922  23 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  November  1,  1923. — The  following  summary  of  the  Trade  of 
Canada  with  China  for  the  fiscal  year  1922-23,  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  full  report  of  which  has  now  come  to  hand. 
The  figures  given  are  in  Canadian  currency  and  a  comparison  is  made  with  the 
figures  for  1921-22. 


1921-  22   Total  trade  with  China  ,   $3,350,279 

Imports  from   $1,236,935 

Exports  to   2,113,344 

1922-  23   Total  trade  with  China   $6,586,603 

Imports  from   $1,460,696 

Exports  to   5,125,957 


EXPORTS   TO  CHINA 

Exports  to  China  in  merchandise  and  precious  metals  for  the  two  years 


were  as  follows: — 

1921-  22    Merchandise   $1,900,627 

Precious  metals   212,717 

Total   $2,113,344 

1922-  23    Merchandise   $4,064,356 

Precious  metals   1,061,611 

Total    $5,125,967 


INCREASED  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  goes  to  show  that  Canada's  trade  with  China 
increased  in  1922-23  by  100  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 
that  in  most  of  the  main  groups  there  was  an  increase.  The  articles  in  which 
the  greatest  increase  is  shown  in  the  figures  for  1922-23  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  preceding  year  are  the  following : — • 


1921 

1922-23 

Wheat  

770.907  bushels 

  13,358  barrels 

270.526  barrels 

Ale  and  beer  

  $  30,325 

$  40,325 

  27,362 

43,937 

Herring,  salted  

.    180,525 

299  705 

Butter  

  63,212 

77,955 

Square  timber — fir  

  38,312 

70,000 

  311,492 

444  360 

  76,014 

92,933 

  5,356 

23,092 

15,685 

  61,000 

138,034 

166,601 

  6.253 

49,275 

29,990 

EXPORTS  IN  WHICH  A  DECREASE  WAS  SHOWN 


J 1 1 


The  following  articles  show 
1922-23:— 


a  decreased  volume  in  exports  to  this  country 


1921-22 

Railway  sleepers  Pieces  451,197 

Iron  bars   $48,540 

Structural  steel   35.779 

Copper  and  products  of   45,364 

Electrical  apparatus   17,290 

Calcium  carbide   12,350 


1922-23 
1,050 
None 
None 
$1,231 
1,431 
4,400 
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NOTES  ON  THE  STATISTICS 

The  most  marked  increase  is  shown  in  agricultural  products,  wheat  and  wheat 
flour.  Last  year  was  the  first  on  record  that  Canadian  wheat  in  any  great 
quantity  was  imported  into  China.  The  flour  shipments,  to  the  value  of 
$1,380,000,  also  constitute  a  record,  and  it  shows  that  the  Dominion  is  in  a 
position  bo  compete  in  this  market  with  other  countries,  and  that  its  flour  has 
found  favour  with  Chinese  consumers.  From  present  indications  it  is  quite 
probable  tl  at  an  equal  or  greater  quantity  will  be  imported  during  the  present 
year.  Exports  of  salted  herring  increased  by  over  $100,000,  and  this  is  a  trade 
which  is  capable  of  much  expansion.  Over  100  tons  of  Alberta  butter  were 
imported  into  China  last  year.  This  is  a  new  trade,  which  has  only  developed 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Canadian  butter  has  given  excellent  satis- 
faction and  ranks  in  this  market  with  the  best.  This  is  a  business  which  Canada 
should  be  aide  to  hold  indefinitely;  the  market  should  therefore  be  carefully 
watched  and  studied.  Cold  storage  shipping  facilities  are  unfortunately  not  of 
the  best  for  the  full  development  of  this  trade.  The  timber  trade  is  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  notwithstanding  the  general  bad  times  in  China,  imports 
of  timber,  with  the  exception  of  railway  sleepers,  show  a  satisfactory  increase. 
Apparently  no  iron  bars  nor  structural  steel  of  Canadian  origin  were  imported 
into  China  last  year.  In  many  lines  of  sundry  manufactured  goods  such  as 
boots  and  shoes,  knitted  wear,  blankets,  hosiery,  writing  paper  and  envelopes, 
door  locks,  gramaphones,  rubber  goods,  electrical  fixtures,  men's  hats,  woollen 
textiles,  confectionery,  chocolates,  and  trunks  and  bags,  Canadian  firms  have 
done  fairly  well,  a  number  of  these  articles  having  found  a  market  in  China  for 
the  first  time.  Food  products  from  British  Columbia  such  as  apples,  potatoes, 
onions,  canned  fruits,  pickles,  jams,  etc.,  are  now  constantly  to  be  found  in  the 
shops  of  the  different  ports  of  China. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  goods 
reach  this  country  via  American  ports,  and  in  that  way  lose  their  identity.  The 
Chinese  Customs  returns  never  agree  with  Canadian  export  figures,  but  always 
show  a  much  larger  volume  of  trade  than  does  the  latter;  and  in  regard  to 
Chinese  exports  to  Canada,  their  value,  as  far  as  the  returns  go,  have  not 
materially  changed  within  the  past  ten  years,  yet  Canada  consumes  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  Chinese  products  than  it  formerly  did.  China's  export  trade 
with  all  other  countries  has  greatly  increased  within  recent  years,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  has  also  expanded  with  Canada,  but  the  returns 
do  not  show  it.  The  conclusion  is  that  Canada  obtains  many  Chinese  products 
by  way  of  England  and  the  United  States  and  does  not  import  them  direct. 

In  further  respect  to  Canada's  trade  with  China  generally,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  its  volume  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  should  be  considering  the 
close  and  direct  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  importance  of  this 
market.  Canada  produces  many  of  the  commodities  which  are  in  demand  in 
China,  but  when  comparison  is  made  with  some  other  countries  producing 
similar  products,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  great  room  for  expansion.  At  the 
same  time,  Canadian  trade  is  better  organized  in  this  market  than  it  ever  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  there  is  a  better  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the 
market  and  its  requirements  among  Canadian  exporters.  Canadian  goods  are 
also  better  known  in  China,  so  that  a  progressively  increasing  trade  between 
the  two  countries  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 
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PROGRESS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Previous  reports  in  this  series  were  published  as  follows:  Introductory 
(No.  1027);  Finance  (No.  1028);  Agriculture  (No.  1029);  Transportation  (No. 
1030);  and  the  three  parts  of  the  report  on  Industry  in  Nos.  1031  to  1033.] 

Trade 

The  foreign  trade  of  Russia  is  still  the  monopoly  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. The  carrying  out  of  import  and  export  operations  is  vested  in  the  Com- 
missariat for  Foreign  Trade.  The  only  relaxation  of  the  monopoly  has  been 
to  grant  to  certain  co-operative  societies,  State  trusts  and  mixed  companies 
with  private  capital  the  right  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  operations  within 
specified  limits  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign 
Trade.  This  includes  trading  concessions  granted  to  mixed  companies  with 
foreign  capital  or  to  independent  foreign  companies.  The  monoply  of  foreign 
trade  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  and  debate  in  Russia,  but  it 
has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Soviet 
Government's  policy  to  be  rigorously  upheld  by  the  Communist  Party.  It  has 
been  declared  to  be  "  the  only  defence  against  attempts  to  turn  the  natural 
wealth  of  Russia  into  a  source  of  revenue  for  foreign  capital." 

TRADE  STATISTICS 

In  1912  Russia  imported  goods  to  the  value  of  $532,768,500,  and  exported 
Russian  products  to  the  value  of  $734,922,000.   In  1922  the  value  of  the  imports 

into  Soviet  Russia  at  average  1913  prices  totalled  $229,180,000,  inclusive  of 
famine  relief  goods,  while  exports  were  valued  at  $40,810,000.  This,  however, 
represents  a  great  advance  over  the  previous  year,  as  the  following  table  will 
indicate: — 


Imported 

Imported 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Goods 

Famine  Relief 

Imports 

Exports 

Trade 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

at  1913 

at  1913 

at  1913 

at  1913 

at  1913 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

210,000,000 

20,015,000 

230,015,000 

20,000,000 

250,015,000 

274,524,000 

183,836,000 

458,360,000 

81,621,000 

539,981,000 

During  1922  the  urgent  needs  for  famine  relief,  clothing,  implements  and 
transport  equipment  began  to  be  satisfied,  and  since  then  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  restrict  imports  in  order  to  bring  about  a  favourable  balance  of  trade. 
The  total  trade  turnover  for  1923  is  therefore  likely  to  be  less  than  that  of  1922, 
but  exports  Will  be  greater.  For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  commercial 
imports  have  been  valued  on  the  basis  of  1913  prices  at  60,000,000  gold  roubles, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Exports  have  amounted  to  53,900,000  gold  roubles  at  1913  prices,  so  that  the 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  amounts  to 
only  6,100,000  gold  roubles.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  limit  imports 
to  the  volume  of  exports. 


Note.— 1  Roubles  $0.5146. 
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FIGURES  OF  IMPORT  TRADE 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  imports  into  Soviet  Russia  during  the  year 
L922,  the  figures  For  Transcaucasia  and  imports  through  Vladivostok  not  being 
Included: — 

Imports,  1922 


Foodstuffs — 

Grain  

Sugar   

Herring  and  other  iish  

Other  foodstuffs  

Animal  products — 

Manure  

Leather  and  boots   

Other  animal  products  

Timber  and  seeds — 

Timber  

Seeds,  etc  

Eart  hemvare  

!  

Drugs  and  chemicals)  

Ores  and  metals — 

Metals  

Locomotives  and  wagons  

Machinery  

Other  ores  and  metals   . 

Paper  and  printed  matter  

Textiles  

Clothing  

Total  commercial  imports  

Charitable  and  diplomatic  goods  

Famine  relief  goods  

Total  imports  

The  origin  of  the  above  imports  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  show- 
ing the  total  value  at  1913  prices  of  the  commercial  goods  and  famine  relief 
imported  from  various  countries  during  the  year  1922: — 


Weight 

\  3-1 UO  3/t 

oiiOl  & 

ivio  i  rices 

Tons 

VJtOlQ  XvOUDltrb 

838,044 

57,239,000 

57,492 

8,846,000 

131 ,544 

I  1  OQA  OOO 

I I  ,oo4  ,Ul)U 

AQ  090 

in  oio  oon 

A  1  00 

01  OOO 

L  ,oDo 

q  *7fiR  oon 

O  KRA 

1  sft7  ooo 

232,740 

1,293,000 

11  124 

2,741  000 

5,462 

765,000 

687,366 

13,808^000 

37,728 

17,279,000 

16,866 

3,204,000 

91,494 

43,456  000 

19,548 

15,781,000 

32,778 

20,834,000 

53,748 

11,107,000 

8,658 

14,483,000 

2,304 

24,267,000 

2,279,160 

273,807,000 

2,592 

717,000 

702,504 

183,836,000 

2,984.256 

458,360,000 

Commercial 

Famine 

Total 

Imports 

Relief 

Import  s 

at  1913 

at  1913 

at  1913 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

91,666,000 

36,479,000 

128,145,000 

50,788,000 

8,232,000 

58,556,000 

38,937,000 

112,342,000 

151,279.000 

14,223,000 

9,544,000 

23,767,000 

12,899,000 

791,000 

13,690,000 

11,368,000 

202,000 

11,570,000 

10\399,000 

4,107,000 

14.506,000 

9,858,000 

1,188,000 

11,096,000 

9,202,000 

2,861,000 

12,063,000 

4,084,000 

50,000 

4,134,000 

4,005,000 

3,000 

4.008,000 

3,303,000 

3,303,000 

3,150,000 

454,000 

3,604,000 

3,074,000 

1,462,000 

4,536,000 

Germany  

Great  Britain  

United  States  

Latvia  

Esthonia  

Norway  

Sweden  

Poland  

Finland  

Roumania  

Arg.  ntine  

Italy  

Czecho-Slovakia  

Holland  

From  Germany  the  chief  commercial  imports  during  1922  were  locomotives 
to  the  value  of  27,229,000  roubles;  electric  lamps,  5,034,000  roubles;  cotton 
cloth,  2,247,000  roubles;  railway  ties,  1,300,000  roubles;  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines,  1,053,000  roubles;  boots  and  shoes,  967,000  roubles;  and 
steel  rails,  292,000  roubles. 

From  Great  Britain  the  chief  imports  consisted  of  clothing  to  the  value  of 
10.010,000  roubles;  raw  rubber,  5,657,000  roubles;  coal,  5,276,000  roubles; 
and  tank  cars,  5,000,000  roubles. 
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About  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States  was  com- 
prised of  grain.  The  most  considerable  item  among  commercial  imports  con- 
sisted of  boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  of  5,023,000  roubles,  mostly  purchased 
during  the  early  period  of  the  year.  The  chief  import  from  Norway  was  her- 
rings; from  Czecho-Slovakia,  agricultural  implements;  from  Sweden,  locomo- 
tives and  agricultural  machines;  and  from  Finland,  paper  and  paper  pulp. 

The  changed  character  of  the  present  import  trade  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  figures  of  imports  covering  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 


Imports — January  to  May,  1923 


Weight  Gold  Roubles 

Tons  at  1913  Prices 

Foodstuffs                                                                                            11,100  2,585,000 

Animal  products                                                                                    3,600  2,673.000 

Thrber  and  seeds                                                                                34  800  421,000 

Earthenware                                                                                          1,850  131.000 

I'uel                                                                                                    78,100  1,261,000 

Chemicals                                                                                            12,700  5,137,000 

Metals  and  metal  goods                                                                        24,900  16,354,000 

Paper  and  printed  matter                                                                         7.700  1,649  000 

Textiles  and  rope                                                                                 12  850  9,124,000 

Clothimr                                                                                                  350  1,343,000 


Total  commercial   187,500'  40,628,000 

Relief  goods   63,050  30,824,000 


Total  imports   250.550  71,452,000 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nature  and  volume  of  the 
goods  imported  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  previous  year.  The  total  volume 
of  imports  is  very  much  less  and  the  amount  of  foodstuffs  and  animal  products 
imported  shows  a  great  falling  off.  The  chief  items  of  import  are  now  the 
metal,  textile,  and  chemical  groups  of  commodities.  Moreover,  in  the  first 
group  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  import  of  metals  and  locomotives, 
while  machinery  and  spare  parts  imported  are  very  much  greater  in  value.  The 
imports  of  locomotives  during  the  month  of  May  amounted  to  427,000  roubles 
at  1913  prices,  and  those  of  agricultural  implements  to  613,000  roubles.  During 
that  month  machinery  was  imported  to  the  value  of  1,993,000  roubles.  The 
timber  imported  has  been  chiefly  comprised  of  Finnish  pulpwood  for  the 
requirements  of  the  paper  industry. 

Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  now  the  chief  sources  of  Russian  imports, 
the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  former  country  for  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  exceeding  15,000,000  gold  roubles  at  1913  prices  and  those  from  Great 
Britain  exceeding  10,000,000  gold  roubles.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
have  greatly  fallen  off,  amounting  in  May  to  497,000  roubles.  From  Germany 
the  chief  articles  of  import  are  electrical  goods,  machinery,  locomotives,  and 
chemicals,  and  from  Great  Britain  coal,  raw  rubber,  tea,  clothing,  textiles, 
chemicals,  and  machinery. 


FIGURES  OF  EXPORT  TRADE 


The  exports  from  Soviet  Russia  during  1922  are  shown 
table: — 


Foodstuffs  and  tobacco — 

Caviare  

Tobacco  

Salt  

Other  foodstuffs,  including  grain 


Weight 
Tons 

216 
5,814 
2,160 
5,364 


in 


the  following 


Value  in 
Gold  Roubles 
at  1913  Prices 

925,000 
2,856,000 
28,000 
479,000 
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figures  of  export  trade — Concluded 

iVeigl 

Tons  at  1913  Prices 


Value  in 
Weight  Gold  Roubles 


Raw  materials — 

Timber   666,774  15,151,000 

Flax   38,754  11,216,000 

Hemp   12,024  4,153,000 

Hides  and  skins  ...   7,362  9,030,000 

Lubricating  oil   9,864  617,000 

Kerosene    2,178  100.000 

Benezine  (gasoline)   53,856  10,469,000 

Tar.  pitch,  resin  and  turpentine   6,012  280,000 

Manganese  ore   41,796  453,000 

Sorap  metal   86,436  7,126.000 

Other  raw  materials   74,772  15,556,000 

Live  animals   18  67,000 

Manufactures   3,168  3,114,000 


Total  export   1,014,228  81,621,000 


These  figures  do  not  include  the  exports  of  oil  products  and  manganese 
ore  through  the  Transcaucasian  ports  of  Batum  and  Baku.  The  destinations  of 
the  above  exports  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

•Value  in 
Gold  Roubles 
at  1913  Prices 


Great  Britain   25,177,000 

Germany   14,749,000 

Latvia  •   10,502,000 

Esthonia   7,723,000 

Finland   3,590,000 

Turkey   3,590,000 

Italy   1,352,000 

Holland   1,323,000 

Norway   470,000 

France   368,000 


During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  the  exports  amounted  to  358,200 
tons  of  a  value  at  1913  prices  of  27,321,000  gold  roubles,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important  categories: — 

Value  in 
Gold  Roubles 
at  1913  Prices 

Foodstuffs  and  tobacco   10,881,000 

Vegetable  oils   3,411,000 

Flax   3,310,000 

Hides  and  skins   2,324,000 

Timber   1,036,000 

Oil  products   274,000 

From  the  above  table  is  seen  the  increasing  relative  importance  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  Russian  export  trade.  Since  the  opening  of  navigation  the 
volume  of  exports  has  been  increasing,  the  value  of  the  goods- exported  during 
May  being  10,839,000  roubles  at  1913  prices  and  during  June,  15,740,000  roubles, 
so  that  the  total  exports  for  this  year  are  likely  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of 
those  of  1922. 

REGULATION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

With  the  re-organization  of  industry  and  trade  under  the  "  New  Economic 
Policy  "  into  a  number  of  independent  State  trusts,  a  complicated  system  for 
the  regulation  of  foreign  trade  has  been  developed.  The  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Trade  has  control  over  all  external  trade  operations.  At  first  the  Com- 
missariat had  the  sole  right  of  commercial  dealings  abroad.  The  State  trusts, 
however,  were  able  to  determine  their  import  requirements,  and  in  the  case  of 
exports  to  participate  in  the  realization  of  their  products  abroad.  In  1922  the 
co-operative  societies  "  Centrosoyuz  "  (Central  Consumers'  Co-operative  Union) 
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and  "  Selskosoyuz  "  (Agricultural  Co-operative  Union)  were  given  the  right  to 
deal  direct  with  foreign  co-operative  societies  and  to  import  goods  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  larger  timber  exporting  trusts  were  then  permitted  to 
transact  business  abroad  within  certain  limits — i.e.  they  were  allowed  to  dispose 
of  their  timber  and  to  purchase  saw-milling  and  other  equipment  with  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  right  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  within  specified  limits  was  further 
extended  to  other  trusts  and  special  syndicates  were  formed  by  the  trusts  for 
trade  in  various  products.  Mixed  companies  were  formed  for  foreign  trade 
with  the  participation  of  private  capital,  and  foreign  companies  were  granted 
trading  concessions  for  dealings  in  certain  articles  of  a  definite  volume. 

The  supervision  of  all  foreign  trade  operations  still  rests  with  the  Com- 
missariat for  Foreign  Trade,  which  has  to  carry  out  the  foreign  trade  policy  of 
the  State  in  accordance  with  a  general  scheme  enunciated  by  the  Council  of 
Labour  and  Defence  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Planning  Commission. 

For  the  purpose  of  regulating  foreign  trade  transactions  the  Commissariat 
for  Foreign  Trade  issues  (1)  certificates  to  those  institutions  which  have 
general  rights  to  transact  business  with  foreign  countries  for  particular  classes 
of  goods;  (2)  licenses  for  separate  import  and  export  transactions.  No  goods 
are  permitted  to  be  imported  or  exported  unless  covered  by  a  general  certificate 
or  a  license.  It  is  most  important  that  Canadian  firms  having  business  with 
Russia  should  make  sure  that  the  transaction  is  with  an  organization  which  has 
secured  a  certificate  or  a  license  for  the  deal  in  question. 

The  general  principle  now  followed  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  foreign 
trade  is  to  confine  the  granting  of  import  licenses  to  goods  absolutely  essential 
and  to  strictly  regulate  the  volume  of  imports  in  accordance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  exports.  The  importation  of  luxuries  is  prohibited  and  licenses  for 
other  goods  are  allotted  in  accordance  with  their  utility  to  the  country,  while 
the  volume  of  import  licenses  is  made  to  correspond  to  that  of  export  licenses. 
The  import  of  articles  of  general  consumption  is  therefore  greatly  restricted. 
Trading  concessions  usually  require  that  goods  will  be  exported  to  a  value 
equal  to  that  of  the  goods  imported,  while  State  trusts  can  only  import  goods 
the  funds  for  which  have  been  realized  through  the  sale  of  exported  products. 
The  result  of  this  policy  is  to  confine  imports  at  the  present  time  largely  to 
raw  materials  for  industry,  coal,  tea,  productive  plant  and  equipment  for 
industry  and  transport  and  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  which  cannot 
be  made  in  Russia. 

Licenses  for  import  and  export  are  rarely  granted  to  private  firms.  In  the 
case  of  exports  licenses  are  only  granted  to  private  parties  for  products  which 
are  difficult  to  handle,  such  as  eggs,  butter,  feathers  and  down,  offals,  bristles 
and  horsehair,  while  the  export  of  more  easily  handled  commodities,  such  as 
oil,  flax,  grain,  ores,  timber,  etc.,  is  confined  to  State  institutions,  mixed  com- 
panies, or  concessionaires.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  the 
total  value  of  licenses  granted  by  the  Licensing  Department  of  the  Commis- 
sariat for  Foreign  Trade  during  the  three  months  January  to  March  of  this 
year  to  various  groups  of  enterprises: — 


The  customs  tariff  now  in  force  in  Russia  is  based  on  the  pre-war  tariff, 
but  there  have  been  a  great  many  changes  in  the  duties.  These  have  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  duties  on  agricultural  implements,  tools,  industrial 


Import  Licenses  Export  Licenses 
per  cent  of  total  per  cent  of  total 


State  institutions  

Co-operative  organizations  . . 

Mixed  companies  

Private  firms,  including  foreign 


80  59.1 

4  23.0 

12  11.0 

4  4.9 


TARIFF 
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machinery  and  raw  materials,  while  the  duties  on  manufactured  goods  have 
been  increased,  (.specially  in  the  case  of  luxury  goods.  The  duties  are  still 
specific  i.e.  based  on  weight.  Since  February,  1914,  customs  duties  have  been 
payable  m  gold  roubles,  a  coefficient  being  issued  weekly  for  converting  gold 
roubles  into  paper  money. 

A  tariff  on  exports  has  also  been  instituted  and  the  export  duties  on  raw 
materials  are  higher  than  those  on  semi-finished  articles,  while  no  export  duties 
are  levied  on  manufactured  goods.  This  year  a  decree  has  been  issued  exempt- 
ing certain  exportable  products  from  the  payment  of  excise  duties,  while  a 
drawback  is  granted  on  the  customs  duty  charged  on  imported  raw  materials 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  finished  goods  which  are  exported.  Premiums 
are  given  on  the  export  of  petroleum  products,  alcohol,  wine,  and  salt. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  October  31,  1923. — Among  the  textile  group,  the  silk  industry  is  at 
present  the  most  flourishing  due  chiefly  to  the  large  silk-worm  yield  this  season — 
some  12^  thousand  tons  as  against  9i  thousand  and  8|  thousand  tons  in  1922 
and  1921  respectively — and  to  the  many  silk  requests  especially  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  artificial  branch  there  is  noted  a  continually  increasing 
consumption,  and  manufacturing  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  demand.  The 
cotton  industry  is  lethargic  and  working  on  assorted  orders,  while  the  woollen 
manufactures  are  still  operating  on  a  reduced  time  schedule.  Italian  jute  mills 
also  report  quietness,,  although  the  news  that  the  Bengal  acreage  is  30  per  cent 
over  tl  at  of  last  year,  and  that  the  plant  growth  is  reported  to  be  favourable,  has 
given  ground  for  the  hope  of  a  greater  local  activity.  Sugar  refineries  have 
had  a  satisfactory  year  and  with  the  assurance  of  this  year's  harvest  being 
higher  than  that  of  1922,  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  The  macaroni  and  pasta 
factories  have  been  working  full  time  for  immediate  delivery  and  now  that  a 
good  grain  crop  has  been  harvested,  the  local  producers  are  particularly  opti- 
mistic. This  season's  heavy  yield  of  fruit,  tomatoes  and  vegetables  has  also 
given  a  special  fillip  to  the  canning  industries,  so  vitally  important  to  Southern 
Italy.  The  electrical  industries  are  stationary  while  those  devoted  to  chemical 
output  are  suffering  from  foreign  competition,  principally  German,  although  in 
anticipation  of  fall  ploughing,  the  production  of  superphosphates  has  been 
large.  The  quantity  of  tonnage  available  and  depressed  freight  rates  have  not 
tended  to  revivify  the  shipbuilding  industry  which  at  present  is  extremely  dull. 
The  metallurgical  and  mechanical  industries,  despite  reorganization  and  new 
capital,  show  hardly  any  improvement,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  raw  material — 
mostly  all  of  which  has  to  be  imported — to  the  high  wages  being  paid,  to  the 
difficulties  of  coal  delivery  from  the  Rhine  and  to  the  scarcity  of  any  demand. 
On  the  other  hand  the  automobile  manufactures  are  very  busy  with  both 
home  and  foreign  inquiries.  Notwithstanding  the  many  efforts  on  the  part  of 
various  groups  of  capitalists  in  the  larger  cities  to  put  up  apartment  buildings 
on  a  large  scale  and  thereby  help  in  solving  the  most  acute  municipal  problem 
of  to-day,  the  building  trades  are  still  far  from  flourishing  and  many  real 
estate  companies  are  selling  out  to  realize  liquid  assets  for  other  purposes. 

ITALIAN  WHEAT  HARVEST 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  October  31,  1923,  that  the  Minister  of  National  Economy  has  just  published 
the  revised  and  final  figures  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  Italy  during  this  present 
year  as  some  6,119,100  metric  tons  as  compared  with  4,399,200  metric  tons  in 
1922,  with  5,281,800  metric  tons  in  1921,  and  with  4,697,200  metric  tons  during 
the  ten  year  period  1910-1921. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  MEXICO 

Mexico  City,  D.F.,  November  1,  1923. — Trade  statistics  for  the  half  year 
ending  June  30,  1923,  have  just  been  published  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
These  indicate  a  considerable  decline  in  the  exports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1922,  but  otherwise  are 
of  a  satisfactory  nature.  In  general,  there  was  a  slight  fall  in  imports  in  1923, 
amounting  to  3  per  cent;  but  the  exports  of  products  other  than  petroleum 
increased  by  over  $30,000,000  Mexican  currency,  or  more  than  30  per  cent;  this 
increase  is  accounted  for  principally  by  minerals,  and  especially  silver,  the 
production  of  which  continues  to  improve  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  net  result  is 
a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Mexico  of  more  than  $216,000,000  Mexican 
currency,  as  compared  with  a  favourable  balance  of  over  $300,000,000  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1922.  The  following  statement  gives  detailed  figures 
for  the  periods  mentioned.    (One  peso  equals  49.85  cents) : — 


+  or  — 

1922 

1923 

During  1923 

=  % 

Exports — 

General  

 Pesos 

97,157,810 

128,008,135 

+  30,850,325 

+  32% 

387,664,726 

239,794,329 

—  147,870,397 

—  38% 

484,822,536 

367,802,464 

—  117,020,072 

-  24% 

155,590,990 

151,239,078 

—  4,351,912 

-  3% 

Balance  in  favour  of  exports  Pesos 

329,231,546 

216,563,386 

Commercial  conditions  during  the  month  of  October  have  been  influenced 
unfavourably  by  a  report  issued  by  the  new  Secretary  of  Finance,  immediately 
on  taking  office,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  amounting 
to  some  37,000,000  pesos.  A  further  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  unable  to  take  up  notes  which  had  been  issued  in  payment  to  local 
merchants  to  the  value  of  about  7,000,000  pesos  had  also  a  deterrent  influence 
on  business  in  the  capital,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  the  withdrawal  of  a 
similar  amount  of  currency  from  circulation.  It  is  understood  that  this  matter 
has  now  been  arranged  satisfactorily,  but  the  actual  financial  position  of  the 
Government  remains  the  subject  of  discussion. 

An  additional  influence  which  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  business  situa- 
tion is  the  opening  of  the  campaign  for  the  Presidential  election,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  a  general  tendency  to  await  further  developments  before  enter- 
ing into  financial  transactions  on  a  large  scale,  and  no  substantial  increase  in 
trade  is  therefore  anticipated  during  the  next  few  months. 

TREND  OF  BRITISH  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

The  British  paper  market  has  adopted  an  optimistic  view  in  regard  to  the 
future  outlook,  but,  states  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  there  is  little 
solid  ground  on  which  to  base  this  optimism.  At  the  moment  the  home  demand 
is  poor  and  the  most  recent  official  trade  returns  are  far  from  encouraging.  Apart 
from  the  newspapers,  which  steadily  maintain  their  consumption  and  keep  the 
newsprint  mills  fully  occupied,  the  home  requirement  of  manufactured  paper  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  usual,  however,  for  the  domestic  demand  to  improve 
in  September.  It  is  pointed  out  that  under  existing  conditions  German  com- 
petition in  wood  pulp  and  paper  has  upset  relative  values.  Unable  to  sell 
within  their  own  borders,  German  pulp  and  paper  makers  are  depending  almost 
entirely  upon  export  trade  to  keep  them  going.  Sweden  and  Norway  complain 
of  the  abnormally  low  quotations  issued  by  German  wood-pulp  mills,  and  news- 
print is  quoted  delivered  free  in  English  ports  at  lower  prices  than  our  own  mills 
can  afford  to  accept.  German  wrapping  paper  prices  have  had  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  British  business  in  this  line. 
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PETROLEUM   SITUATION   IN  ARGENTINA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires,  October  8  1923. — For  some  years  past  no  little  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  exploitation  and  development  of  the  petroleum  fields  of 
fche  Republic  of  Argentina,  and  there  appear  reasons  for  concluding  that  within 
the  next  generation  Argentina  may  become  a  factor  in  the  world's  oil  production. 

Throughout  the  entire  Republic  of  Argentina  there  are  indications  of  oil, 
oil  shales  and  asphalt,  but  the  main  zones  of  occurrence  are  four  in  number.  The 
present  most  important  of  these  is  the  district  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia  (Pata- 
gonia ),  where  oil  was  discovered  in  1907.  From  Comodoro  Rivadavia  the  oil 
belt  extends  in  a  northerly  direction  through  Neuquen,  Mendoza  and  Jujuy  as 
far  as  the  Bolivian  frontier.  Some  1,000  kilometres  north  of  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia lies  the  Plaza  Huincul  (Neuquen)  field,  and  still  further  north  that  of 
Cerro  Alquitran  in  the  Neuquen-Mendoza  area.  The  second  field  of  this  area 
is  at  Cacheuta.  The  most  northerly  area  is  at  Morro  Quemado  in  the  Jujuy 
district. 

QUALITIES 

The  oil  from  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  workings  is  essentially  fuel  oil,  as  the 
yield  of  lighter  products  is  low,  varying  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  Analysis  by  the 
Engler  process  indicates  87-4  per  cent  heavy  residual  oil  beyond  300°  C,  9-6  per 
cent  kerosene  between  150°  and  300°  C.  and  3  per  cent  volatile  products  between 
0°  and  150°  C.  Samples  analyzed  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  show 
a  specific  gravity  between  -922  and  -940,  a  yield  of  not  more  than  3-5  per  cent 
gasoline  and  of  about  17  per  cent  of  illuminating  oils,  but  as  high  as  85  per  cent 
of  lubricants  and  fuel. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Neuquen-Mendoza  fields  are  somewhat  different. 
Oil  exploration  had  been  undertaken  in  the  district  as  early  as  1885,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1909  that  a  number  of  companies  were  formed  actually  to 
exploit  it.  So  far,  however,  the  production  of  the  field  has  been  limited  both 
in  respect  of  Government  and  private  workings,  but  the  percentage  of  light 
products  of  Neuquen  oil  is  considerably  higher  than  is  the  case  at  Comodoro 
Rivadavia.  The  following  is  a  characteristic  test  of  the  petroleum  of  Plaza 
Huincul,  Neuquen. 

Density  at  15°  C   0.8468 

Heating  Power   11,000  calories 

Flash  point   108°  C. 

Viscosity  at  20°  C   302  (Engler) 

Sulphur   ..  ..         0.11  % 

Paraffin   2.9  % 

Hard  asphalt   0.11  % 

Water   slight  traces 

Distillation  of  100  grammes  of  this  oil  between  68°  and  150°  yielded  24-4 
per  cent  of  light  oil;  between  150°  and  300°  C,  38-5  per  cent;  and  between 
300°  and  360°  C,  25  per  cent.    The  residue  was  a  black  solid. 

The  northern  field,  or  Salta- Jujuy  region,  is  not  as  yet  exploited,  although 
trial  borings  have  been  made  and  samples  analyzed.  A  recent  analysis  shows 
the  following  characteristics: — 

Density  at  15°  C   0.847 

Distils  from   85°  C. 

Volatile  essences  produced  up  to   150°   C   7.5  % 

Kerosene  up  to  300°  C   60.0  % 

Residual  oils  above  300°  C   32.5  % 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  devoted  to  this  field,  and  several  private 
companies  have  exploration  and  development  concessions.  The  Argentine  State 
Railways  have  also  taken  a  concession  at  Morro  Quemado,  in  the  Province  of 
Jujuy,  and  are  about  to  undertake  trial  borings. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  TRANSPORT 

For  the  five  years  1918  to  1922,  production  of  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  fields 
is  summarized  as  under,  but  these  figures  however  do  not  represent  total  capacity, 
as  production  has  undoubtedly  been  limited  by  transportation  difficulties  and 
partial  lack  of  storage  facilities. 

Government  Private 


1918    1,249,459  101,510  barrels 

1919    1,189,490  144,595 

1920    1,432,651  224,815 

1921    1,750,184  300,000 

1922    2,147,733  350,000      "  (estimated) 


This,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  domestic  demands  of  the 
Republic,  and  import  still  remains  high,  aggregating  in  1920  641,436  metric  tons. 

A  large  part  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia  petroleum  is  used  by  the  Government 
for  official  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Navy  and  State  Railways,  but  a  cer- 
tain quantity  is  sold  through  private  enterprise  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  question  of  transportation  is  occupying  the  serious  attention  of  private 
producers.  In  many  instances  the  costs  are  abnormally  high,  but  the  recent 
establishment  by  the  Government  of  a  fleet  of  tankers  operating  from  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  to  Buenos  Aires  has  been  of  value  not  only  to  the  Government  work- 
ings but  to  the  private  interests  of  the  district.  Transportation  from  the  Neuquen 
fields  is  still  more  difficult,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  results  are  promising  a 
pipe  line  may  be  laid  from  Plaza  Huincul  to  the  port  of  Bahia  Blanca,  or  even 
across  the  Andes  to  the  Chilian  coast. 

REFINERIES 

The  Argentine  Government  maintains  a  refinery  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia 
which  has  a  capacity  of  15,000  tons  of  crude  oil  per  month,  and  two  smaller 
refineries,  one  at  Buenos  Aires  and  the  other  at  Plaza  Huincul,  Neuquen. 
Further  Government  refineries  are  in  contemplation,  the  most  important  being 
one  at  La  Plata  (Province  of  Buenos  Aires),  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  spend 
$20,000,000  paper  pesos.  The  normal  capacity  of  this  plant  is  to  be  about 
14,000  barrels  per  day,  which  would  permit  it  to  handle  not  only  the  entire 
present  national  production,  but  also  a  large  part  of  the  imported  crude  oil. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  private  refineries,  eight  being  at  Avellaneda 
near  Buenos  Aires,  one  at  Lujan  de  Cuyo  near  Mendoza,  one  at  the  Cacheuta 
oilfields,  and  two  at  Campana.  Most  of  these  are  quite  small  refineries,  the 
monthly  capacity  of  the  group  at  Avellaneda  varying  from  100  to  300  tons. 
The  two  Compana  refineries,  however,  are  much  larger,  that  of  the  Compania 
Nacional  de  Petroleo  having  a  capacity  of  4,000  tons  of  crude  oil  per  month. 

MINING  LAWS 

The  mining  laws  are  at  present  the  subject  of  some  discussion,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  will  be  modified  to  meet  recent  developments.  How- 
ever, exploration  concessions  are  granted  upon  application  to  approved  com- 
panies or  individuals,  provided  at  least  one  drilling  outfit  is  used  with  a  mini- 
mum capacity  of  500  metres.  The  period  of  such  permits  depends  on  the  extent 
of  the  concession;  500  hectares  (the  usual  concession  unit)  is  allowed  140  days, 
and  each  additional  500  hectares  a  further  period  of  50  days  up  to,  but  not 
exceeding,  a  total  of  300  days.  Upon  concluding  the  work  of  exploration,  the 
concessionaire  may  indicate  his  intention  of  commencing  actual  operations, 
upon  which  he  is  allotted  three  claims  of  81  hectares  each  on  specific  localities, 
and  two  additional  claims  of  similar  area  covering  assumed  deposits.  Not 
more  than  twenty  claims  can  be  held  under  any  one  name.  The  durations  of 
concessions  may  not  exceed  fifteen  months,  but  may  be  renewed  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  upon  expiration. 
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Once  a  title  is  given  it  is  not  obligatory  to  commence  operations,  but  it  is 
obligatory  that  a  certain  amount  of  capital  should  be  invested.  Taxation 
amounts  to  100  pesos  for  each  claim  of  81  hectares,  payable  from  the  third  year 
after  title  of  possession.  The  Government  employs  mining  inspectors  to  watch 
all  operations  and  see  that  the  foregoing  conditions  are  complied  with. 

In  summation,  the  mining  laws  of  Argentina  in  respect  of  petroleum  are 
somewhat  involved  because  of  a  still  indistinct  relationship  between  state  and 
private  lands,  and  alleged  indefinite  regulations  in  regard  to  royalties  payable 
on  private  production. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

The  Argentine  Government  has  not  failed  to  realize  the  actual  and  prob- 
able importance  of  national  petroleum  production,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
workings  are  Government  operated.  There  are,  however,  quite  a  number  of 
private  companies  either  producing  or  exploring.  While  it  is  an  open  question 
if  national  production  will  ever  reach  proportions  which  permit  export,  the 
present  situation  indicates  that  it  may  at  no  very  distant  date  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  Republic's  internal  requirements. 


JAPANESE  FINANCE  AND   RECONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

Japan  has  a  good  financial  record,  and  her  reputation  for  cautious  finance 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  policy  which  she  has  laid  down  since  the  disastrous 
earthquake  overtook  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Sup- 
plement. The  Government  promptly  stopped  certain  capital  expenditures  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Budget  for  the  current  year  and  entirely  changed  the  loan  pro- 
gramme. The  Budget  for  the  next  year,  while  it  will  follow  the  lines  of  the 
present,  will  be  modified  in  important  respects.  The  consolidated  fund  services 
will  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible;  all  works  of  a  capital  nature  will  be  totally 
or  partially  postponed  unless  they  are  required  urgently  for  the  restoration  of 
the  damaged  areas,  and  all  capital  works  which  were  under  construction  and 
which  may  be  difficult  to  complete  will  be  discontinued  for  the  time  being. 
Tbjs  decision  to  economize  at  once  is  highly  commendable. 

By  comparison  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  lightly  debt-burdened  countries  in 
the  world.  Her  population  of  77,000,000  has  a  national  debt  of  £390,000,000  (of 
which  only  £140,000,000  is  external) ,  equal  to  a  little  more  than  £5  per  head. 
The  American  debt  per  capita  is  ten  times  that  sum,  and  the  British  more  than 
33  times.  The  municipal  debt  amounts  to  about  £40,000,000,  of  which  less 
than  £14,000,000  has  been  raised  abroad.  The  excellence  of  .  Japanese  finance 
is  not  confined  to  the  Budget  or  debt  positions.  The  management  of  her  mone- 
tary affairs  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  Western  practice.  The  Bank  of 
Japan's  gold  reserves  are  not  concentrated  wholly  in  Japan.  Approximately 
£50,000,000  is  held  in  London  and  £40,000,000  in  New  York,  the  object  of  this 
arrangement  being  to  enable  Japan  to  regulate  her  exchange  without  shipping 
gold  too  frequently  to  and  from  Japan. 

EMERGENCY  FUNDS 

Japan  does  not  intend  to  use  these  resources  for  reconstruction  purposes, 
except  possibly  temporarily.  Up  to  the  present  the  energies  of  the  Japanese 
Government  have  been  concentrated  upon  emergency  relief  measures.  The 
Government  has  sufficient  funds  in  hand  for  this  purpose,  and  therefore  the 
provision  of  moneys  for  reconstruction  purposes  is  not  a  pressing  question  at  the 
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moment.  The  total  amount  of  the  insurance  claims  in  the  devastated  areas 
is  reported  to  be  £150,000,000.  Some  of  the  Japanese  companies  have  agreed 
to  pay  10  per  cent  of  the  claims  against  them,  although  they  are  not,  it  is 
believed,  liable.  The  total  damage  in  Japan  may  be  put  at  about  £200,000,000. 
If  a  quarter  of  this  has  to  be  provided  out  of  external  resources  Japan's  total 
borrowings  abroad  should  not  exceed  £50,000,000,  and  they  may  be  considerably 
less,  because  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  will  be  in  respect  of  labour.  Some 
authorities  put  the  figure  at  £30,000,000  to  £40,000,000.  But  Japan,  in  view 
of  her  excellent  financial  record,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  all  the  money 
she  may  need  abroad. 


DIRECT  EXCHANGE  OF  PARCEL  POST  WITH  BELGIUM 

A  direct  exchange  of  parcels  by  post  has  been  arranged  between  Canada 
and  Belgium.  This  will  be  in  addition  to  the  existing  parcel  post  route  via 
England.  Direct  parcel  mails  from  Canada  will  be  made  up  at  Montreal 
during  the  summer  season,  and  St.  John,  N.B.,  during  the  winter. 

The  rates  of  postage  on  parcels  posted  in  Canada  for  transmission  by  this 
direct  route  will  be  as  follows: — 

1  lb   18c  6  lbs   77c 

2  lbs   29c  7   "   88c 

3  "   40c  8   "    99c 

4  "    55c  9    "    $1.10 


5   "    66c  10   "    $1-21 

11    "   (   $1.32 

The  regulations  as  to  the  packing,  customs  declarations,  prohibited  articles, 
etc.,  will  be  the  same  as  other  parcels  for  Belgium  sent  via  England. 

While  the  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  by  the  direct  service  are 
lower  than  for  the  service  via  England,  the  frequency  of  the  direct  service  is 
less,  and  the  choice  of  the  route  should  be  left  to  the  sender.  Persons  wishing 
to  forward  parcels  by  the  direct  route  should  bear  this  in  mind. 

HIGH  STANDARD  IN  MARKET  EGGS:   LESSON  FROM  DENMARK 

It  is  a  frequent  comment  on  the  British  Merchandise  Marks  Bill,  says  the 
London  Times,  that  the  anticipated  enactment  of  the  clauses  which  render  the 
marking  of  imported  eggs  compulsory  will  also  force  the  home  producer  to 
mend  his  ways.  The  truth  of  this  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid,  and  it  is  evident 
that  effective  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  qualities  in  English  eggs  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  the  best  that  are  imported.  The  compulsory  marking 
of  imports  will  be  many-sided  in  its  results.  English  consumers  and  producers 
will  be  safeguarded  against  fraudulent  substitution,  but  comparison  will  also 
be  invited,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  our  Danish  competitors,  who  have 
voluntarily  adopted  the  marking  system,  have  found  it  a  good  advertisement. 

The  history  of  the  Danish  egg  industry  is  instructive.  The  Director  of  the 
Danish  Farmers'  Cooperative  Egg  Export  Association,  Mr.  Moller,  states  that 
as  late  as  1890  the  export  trade  was  of  small  account,  with  prospects  of  a  steady 
decline,  the  quality  of  the  produce  being  poor  and  many  of  the  eggs  shipped  as 
new  laid  being  very  stale.  In  1895  the  association  began  its  work,  the  mem- 
bers binding  themselves  to  conform  to  stringent  rules.  Since  then  all  eggs  have 
been  stamped  with  the  number  of  the  member  and  the  local  society,  so  that  it 
is  always  possible  to  detect  any  producer  who  delivers  defective  eggs.  For  the 
first  offence  a  member  is  warned,  and  if  he  offends  again  he  is  punished  by  fines. 
The  result  of  this  policy  is  seen  in  the  high  reputation  since  attained  by  the 
stamped  eggs  exported  from  Denmark. 
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OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mailt  for  Steamer  Sailing  from  Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Brit:' in.  -Montclare  St.  John  Dec.  7 

"  "  ....  iAquitayiia  New  York  Dec.  8 

«  «  "  ....  \Doric  Halifax  Dec.  9 

««  "  "  ....   *  Paris  New  York  Dec.  12 

■Melita  St.  John  Dec.  13 

"  "  "  ....    Montcalm  St.  John  Dec.  14 

«  "  ....    t  Majestic  New  York  Dec.  15 

"  "  "  ....   -Canada  Halifax  Dec.  15 

XMarloch  St.  John  Dec,  15 

Bermuda.    Leeward    Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad.  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Teviot  Halifax  Dec.  7 

St.  Kitts  Antigua,  Barbado  ;,  Trinidad, 

British  Guiana  *Canadian  Runner  Halifax  Dec.  14 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *Canadian  Fisher  Halifax  Dec.  20 

Jamaica  &  Colombia  ..    .-  *Andalusia  Halifax  Dec.  5 

China  and  Japan  ..   ..    President  Grant  Victoria  Dec.  4 

"    Pres.  Madison  Victoria  Dec.  16 

Australia  only  %Ventura  San  Francisco  Dec.  4 

A:      lia  and  New  Zealand   Niagara  Vancouver  Dec.  7 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

tLetter  and  paper  mail  only.    -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

x  Latest  despatch  of  mail  for  delivery  before  Christmas. 

:  The  Melita  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France 
and  Belgium.    Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  St.  John,  Quebec  and  provinces  west  of  Quebec  will 

despatch  via  Montreal. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  19,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  19,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
November  13  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 
Parity  Nov.  13,         Nov.  19, 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico   ..  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  . .  .  i  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.   Vincent  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 


00 


$4.86 

.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.08 


.193 


$1.00 

.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 

4.86 

1. 

1. 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


.708 
.402 
.567 


1923. 
$4.4563 
.0568 
.0444 
.3857 
.0488 
.1330 
.0432 
.1789 

.0157 
.1475 
.2673 
.17-27 
.4973 
.3167 
1.0175 
.4915 
.3179 
.0915 

4.4617 


.9081— .9386 


1923. 
$4.4180 
.0544 
.0466 
.3842 
.0467 
.1340 
.0382 
.1780 

.0165 
.1500 
.2684 
.1745 
.4950 
.3151 
1.0206 
.4931 
.3538 


.3S4S 


.7526 
.3815 
.5311 


.8930— .9249 


.7361 
.3801 
.5307 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  France  and  the  French  Colonies 

3381.  Flour. — A  firm  want  direct  quotations  in  francs  Bordeaux  on  flour. 

3382.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  firm  in  Paris  want  quotations  on  canned  frutit  and  fish, 
condensed  milk,  flour,  and  sugar;   direct  business. 

3383.  Sugar. — An  agent  in  Bordeaux  would  like  to  obtain  agency  for  Canadian  sugar; 
would  be  able  to  sell  2,000,000  kg.  per  annum. 

3384.  Canned  Goods;  Sugar. — A  house  near  Grenoble  wishes  to  act  as  agent,  or  buy 
direct. 

3385.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  French  firm  want  direct  quotations  on  canned  fish  and 
fruit,  vegetables;  condensed  milk,  sugar,  and  salt  meat. 

3386.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  direct  quotations  on  canned  and  dried 
foodstuffs;  also  jams  and  condensed  milk. 

3387.  Dried  Products,  etc. — A  firm  near  Bordeaux  would  like  to  obtain  agency  or  pur- 
chase direct,  dried  fish,  dried  and  canned  fruit,  condensed  milk,  and  biscuits. 

3388.  A  firm  in  Tours  want  c.i.f.  or  f.o.b.  prices  Havre  on  canned  goods,  dried  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

3389.  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  would  like  agency  or  direct  business. 

3390.  Cereals. — A  firm  (in  Bordeaux  want  quotations  for  wheat,  oats  and  bran;  direct 
business. 

3391.  Yeast. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  want  quotations  on  yeast  cakes  and  baking  powder 
for  sale  in  France. 

3392.  Canned  Goods;  Sugar. — A  firm  in  Algiers  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  direct 
business  in  canned  fish  and  fruit;  also  sugar. 

3393.  Seeds. — An  agricultural  (institution  in  Chambery  wishes  to  buy  grains  for  sowing: 
wheat;  barley;  also  grafts  for  apple  trees. 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

3394.  Cereals. — A  Hamburg  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters  of 
cereals. 

3395.  Wheat  and  Rye  Flour. — A  Hamburg  firm  are  in  a  position  to  take  over  the 
agency  of  Canadian  mills. 

3396.  Wheat. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives,  engaged  in  selling 
to  Swedish  and  Finnish  importers,  desire  to  be  placed  in  connection  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  wheat,  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  these  countries. 

3397.  Flour  and  Mill  Products. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives, 
engaged  in  selling  to  Swedish  and  Finnish  importers,  desire  to  be  placed  in  connection  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour  and  mill  products,  with  a  view  to  representing  them  ,m  these 
countries. 

3398.  Milk,  Condensed  and  Evaporated. — A  Hamburg  firm  are  in  a  position  to  take 
over  the  agency  of  Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

3399.  Condensed  Milk. — A  Hamburg  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  of  Canadian  exporters 
of  condensed  milk. 

3400.  Canned  Goods. — An  old-established  merchant  firm  |in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of 
acting  as  agents  of  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  canned  goods,  including  canned 
lobsters,  salmon  and  other  goods  suitable  for  the  German  market  or  the  re-export  trade. 
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3401.  Pork  Products. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives,  engaged  in 
solium  to  Swedish  and  Finnish  importers,  desire  to  be  placed  ,in  connection  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  pork  products,  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  these  countries. 

3402.  PROVISIONS.— A  Hamburg  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  of  Canadian  exporters  of 
but  tor.  cheese,  bacon,  ham,  meats,  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  fish,  dried  and 
evaporated  fruits. 

3403.  Provisions.— -A  Hamburg  firm  are  in  a  position  to  take  over  the  agency  of  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  provisions. 

3404.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desire  connection  with  firms  exporting 
canned  salmon  and  lobster  with  a  view  to  import.  Buy  on  own  account  and  as  agents,  or 
representatives. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  France 

340.")  Kitchen  Utensils. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  catalogues  and  prices  f.o.b.  Havre 
or  Grenoble  for  enamelled  kitchen  utensils. 

3406.  Kitchen  Utensils. — Prices  and  catalogues  wanted  for  direct  purchases;  Swiss 
firm. 

3407.  Hardware,  etc. — A  Toulouse  firm  would  like  to  represent  exporter  of  lubricating 
oal;  machine  tools;  straps  and  pulleys;   all  sorts  of  mill  equipment;  buy  direct. 

3405.  Tubrines,  etc. — A  firm  wish  to  import  hydraulic  turbines  for  fitting  on  waterfalls; 
direct  business. 

3409.  Cycles,  etc. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  cycles;  tools,  pincers  and 
hammers. 

3410.  Cycle  Accessories. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  to  buy  hubs  with  brakes  for  cycles. 

3411.  Building  Material. — A  contractor  having  large  yearly  turnover  would  like  samples, 
and  prices  c.i.f.  Cette,  or  if  impossible,  c.i.f.  Bordeaux,  on  building  lumber;  also  silicate 
paint  for  building.    Direct  business. 

3412.  Building  Materials. — A  large  firm  in  Paris  want  quotations  on  the  above;  cement; 
asbestos  for  roofing;  irons;  tarred  paper. 

3413.  Asbestos. — A  firm  in  Paris  wish  information,  prices  and  catalogues  of  asbestos  for 
heating  appliances;  direct  purchase. 

3414.  Footwear,  etc. — A  firm  want  quotations  on  footwear,  cardboard,  leather,  and 
chemical  pulps;  direct  business. 

3415.  Paper  Bag  Machines. — A  firm  in  Montpellier  wish  to  obtain  terms  for  purchase. 

3416.  Machines;  Paper. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  would  like  direct  quotations  of  machines 
for  making  tickets;  would  also  like  to  act  as  agents  for  wrapping  paper. 

3417.  Agricultural  Machines;  Seeds. — A  syndicate  wish  to  obtain  catalogues  and 
prices. 

2418.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  want  quotations  for  direct  business  on  silver  fox,  all 
fox  furs. 

3419.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  would  like  to  buy. 

3420.  Hosiery,  etc. — A  Montpellier  firm  wish  to  obtain  direct  quotations  for  knit  goods 
and  hosiery;  haberdashery  in  general;  sewing  cotton;  also  steel  filing  cabinets,  type- 
writers, and  adding  machines. 

3421.  Spun  Wool. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  wool  spinning  mills. 

3422.  Hosiery. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  want  catalogues,  quotations  and  samples  of  hose 
in  silk,  wool,  cotton  and  lisle. 

3423r  A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  quotations  direct,  f.o.b.  Bordeaux,  for  hosiery,  knit  goods; 
textiles;  fancy  cotton  textiles;  silks;  also  electric  appliances. 

3424.  Woollens. — A  firm  in  Charente  wish  direct  quotations  f.o.b.  Bordeaux  on  raw 
wool,  and  washed,  spun  and  combed  wool;  artificial  silk  stockings;  hosiery,  cotton  and 
wool ;  any  kind  of  knit  goods. 

3425.  Wool. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  want  quotations  on  spun  wool;  direct  business. 

3426.  Linen  Thread. — A  firm  in  Grenoble  want  quotations  on  spun  thread  for  making 
lace;  direct  purchase  from  spinning  mills. 

3427.  Cotton.— A  firm  in  Saint-Chamond  would  like  to  represent  exporter  of  cotton 
yarns  and  goods  in  general;  also  artificial  silk. 

3428.  Optical  Apparatus.— A  firm  want  f.o.b.  quotations  Bordeaux  on  magic  lanterns 
and  other  demonstration  optic  instruments. 

3429.  Camp  Beds.— A  firm  in  Bordeaux  wish  to  know  direct  prices  for  the  above. 

3430.  Office  Fittings.— A  firm  want  quotations  for  direct  purchases  of  steel  office  fit- 
tings and  furniture. 
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3431.  Lead  Ingots. — A  firm  in  Limoges  want  quotations  and  catalogues  on  lead  ingot? 
(first  smelting).    Prices  f.o.b.  Bordeaux. 

3432.  Hardware,  etc. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  quotations  for  direct  purchase  of  canned 
goods  in  general;  also  for  ironmongery,  steel  wtire,  and  wire  fencing. 

3433.  A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  quotations  for  direct  business,  or  agency  in  canned  food- 
stuffs; is  also  interested  in  liquid  veneer. 

3434.  Textiles;  Sugar. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  want  quotations  on  sugar  and  cotton  tex- 
tiles. 

3435.  Textiles. — A  firm  want  quotations  f.o.b.  Bordeaux  on  table  linen,  cotton  damask; 
all  cotton  textiles. 

3436.  Cotton  Textiles. — A  house  would  like  to  receive  samples  and  prices;  calicoes, 
hollands,  etc. 

3437.  Cotton  Textiles;  Footwear. — A  Grenoble  firm  wish  direct  quotations  or  agency. 

3438.  Rags. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  want  to  buy  rags  (wool  or  paper);  feathers;  working 
clothes;  and  sofa-bed  combinations. 

3439.  Wood. — A  firm  in  Paris  wish  quotations  for  wood,  for  making  fine  joiners'  work 
and  inlaid  work;  beach  lime,  maple,  mahogany,  oak.   Direct  business. 

3440.  Wood. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  want  quotations  on  spruce,  pine,  etc.,  for  building  and 
furniture. 

3441.  Wood. — An  architect  ,in  Paris  would  like  to  import  lumber  for  building;  also  all 
sorts  of  Canadian  woods  for  furniture  and  inlaid  work. 

3442.  Paper  Pulp. — A  firm  wish  to  buy  firwood  pulp;  also  bisulphite  (whitened).  Cash 
against  documents. 

3443.  Heating  Apparatus. — A  firm  in  Paris  want  catalogues  and  price  lists  for  the  above, 
for  gas,  coal  and  electricity;  also  central  heating  furnaces,  and  appliances. 

3444.  Bicycles. — A  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  bicycles. 

3445.  Electrical  Apparatus. — A  firm  want  quotations  on  electric  accumulators. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

3446.  Artificial  and  Pure  Silk  Hosiery. — A  London  firm  of  hosiery  specialists  are 
desirous  of  securing  the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  artificial  and  pure  silk  hosiery 
made  either  on  mock  fashioned  or  fully  fashioned  machines. 

3447.  Cotton  Textiles,  Socks  and  Stockings. — A  Florentine  firm  wish  to  import  from 
Canada. 

3448.  A  firm  in  Milan  are  anxious  to  establish  good  business  connections  with  Canada 
in  cotton  goods  (cabots,  drills,  oxfords,  zephirs,  satins),  scientific  instruments,  thermometers, 
scales  and  safes. 

3449.  Woollen  Goods. — A  firm  in  Turin  are  anxious  to  open  up  business  connections 
with  Canadian  houses. 

3450.  Ready-made  Clothes  and  Silk  Hosiery. — A  firm  in  Milan  desire  to  be  put  in 
touch  wjth  leading  Canadian  houses  wishing  to  be  represented  in  Italy. 

3451.  Wire  Nails. — A  Bristol  wholesale  house  desire  general  quotations  for  all  lines  of 
wire  nails  in  20-ton  parcels.   Quotations  to  be  in  sterling,  free  delivered  Bristol. 

3452.  Handles. — A  Bristol  merchant  house  desire  quotations  for  4-foot  6-inch  manure 
fork  handles,  both  bent  and  straight;  4-foot  to  8-foot  hay  fork  handles;  and  broom  handles 
approximately  4-foot  length,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes.  Also  quotations  for 
hickory  hammer,  sledge,  hatchet  and  pickaxe  handles  desired. 

3453.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Oran  wish  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  shippers  of  lumber 
for  construction  purposes. 

3454.  Lumber. — An  Algerian  firm  would  like  to  communicate  with  Canadian  firms  hand- 
ling lumber  for  construction  purposes  and  cabinet  making. 

3455.  Petroleum,  etc. — An  Algerian  firm  would  like  to  import  petroleum,  essential  oils, 
greases,  drugs,  and  foodstuffs. 

3456.  Coal,  etc. — A  firm  in  Algeria  would  like  to  open  up  business  connections  with 
Canada  in  coal,  petroleum,  brick  machines,  tiles,  jute  and  paper  bags,  and  wire  cables. 

3457.  Minerals. — A  Hamburg  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  of  Canadian  exporters  of 
mica  and  asbestos. 

3458.  Aluminium. — A  Bristol  wholesale  house  desire  quotations  for  14-gauge  aluminium 
sheets  of  all  standard  sizes.  Prices  per  cwt.  in  sheets  should  be  in  sterling  free  delivered 
Bristol . 
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3459.  Forge  Blowers. — A  Bristol  house  desires  quotations  on  various  types  of  forge 
blowers;  quotations  in  sterling  and  free  delivered  Bristol. 

3460.  Garden  Shears.— Quotations  in  sterling,  free  delivered  Bristol,  are  desired  on 
8-inch,  10-inch  and  12-inch  garden  shears  by  a  Bristol  firm. 

3461.  Wood  Screws.  A  Bristol  wholesale  house  desires  price  lists  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  countersunk  iron  wood  screws. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Havre. — Hastings  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  28. 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam.— Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Hamburg. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  28. 

From  St.  John 

To  London  and  Hull. — Appomattoxf,  Dec.  4;  Cornish  Po^ntf,  Dec.  27 — both  of  the 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Regiment*,  Dec.  2;  Manchester  Shipperf,  Dec.  15; 
Manchester  Division,  Dec.  29 — all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucy,  Dec.  12;  Delaware,  Jan.  6 — both  of  the 
Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Durham,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  18. 

To  South  Africa. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Halizones,  Houston  Line, 
Dec.  15. 

To  London  and  Hamburg. — Brecont,  Dec.  8;  Bolingbrokef,  Dec.  19 — both  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Dec.  5;  Canadian  Planter,  Dec.  19— 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  29. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwynf,  Dec.  8;  Borden,  Dec.  29— 
both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare*,  Dec.  7;  Montcalm*,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  21;  Mont- 
laurier*, Dec.  28 — all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita*,  Dec.  13;  Minnedosa*,  Dec.  27 
— both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Marloch*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Glasgow  and  Avonmouth. — Concordiaf,  Dec.  15;  Gracja,  Dec.  29 — both  of  the 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 
Nov.  25,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor*,  Dec.  14;  Canadian  Mariner,  Dec.  28 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  16. 

From  Halifax 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment*,  Dec.  3;  Manchester  Shipperf,  Dec.  16; 
Manchester  Division*,  Dec.  30— all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  London  and  Hull— Appomattoxf,  Dec.  5;  Cornish  Pointt,  Dec.  28— both  of  the 
Manchester  Line. 

To    Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  15. 
To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  9. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Dec.  7,  and  every  fortnight.   


Cold  storage.         t  Sirocco  fans. 
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To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Andalusia,  Dec.  5;  Caledonia,  Dec.  19 — both  of  Pickford  & 
Black. 

To  Belfast  and  Liverpool. — Doric,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  9. 
To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg.— Pittsburgh,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Dec.  14. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  22. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Dec.  14; 
Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  28 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia*,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  9. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Nov.  29;  Canadian 
Fisher,  Dec.  20 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 
To  London. — Andania*,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  16. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  trj-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Avonmouth  and  Glasgow. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  20. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Dinteldyk,  Holland-American  Line, 
late  November;  Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about  Dec.  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Tydeus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  early  December. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  London. — Nebraska!,  late  November; 
Norenta,  late  December — both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  Manchester. — Mongolian  Prince,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  Dec.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  7;  Makura,  Jan.  4 — both 
of  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  29. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waictapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Jan.  7. 

To  Wellington,  Napier  and  New  Plymouth. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Dec.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Nov.  27;  Protesilaus,  Dec 
20;  Achilles,  Jan.  17 — all  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  8;  Makura,  Jan.  5 — both 
of  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Dec.  13;  Protesilaus,  Jan. 
3;  Achilles,  Jan.  24 — all  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  21. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Kaisha  Line, 
Nov.  27:  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jefferson,  Nov. 
22;  President  Grant,  Dec.  4;  President  Madison,  Dec.  16;  President  McKinley,  Dec.  28; 
President  Jackson,  Jan.  9 — all  of  the  Admiral  Oriental  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Tydeus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  early  December. 


*  Cold  storage. 


f  Sirocco  fans. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Copj  rights  At-t  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  (b).  Electricity  Inspec- 
tion Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act  (b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Ad  Consolidation,  (Price,  10  cents).  Inspection  and  Sale  Act.  Inspection  of  Water 
Meters  Act  (d).  Patent  Act  (a).  Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and 
Design  Act  (a).   Timber  Marking  Act  (a).   Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Ke  port  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price,  10  cents.) 
Annual  Ke  port  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention.    (Price,  10  cents.) 
Annual  Keport  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d).    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Patent  Office  accord  (Weekly)  (a). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).   Price,  25  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Electrical  standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce  (b). 

Final  Keport  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1919). 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e) 

Note.— Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free,  on  request,  to  subscribers  to  the 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly,  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1; 

single  copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).      (Price,  25  cents.) 
German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price,  25  cents.) 
Imports  into  Canada  from  United  States  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

(1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile  :  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   Price,  25  cents. 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

TarifTs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).     (Price,  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price,  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.   For  a  complete 

list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc. 

Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa,  (c)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa,  (d)  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  :  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa,  (e)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office, 
703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factor?  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley'a  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  Raadsuspladen  45,  Copenhagen.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  dea  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam,  Cable 
Address,  WatermiU. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

W.   McL.   Clarke,   Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Milan. 


Jamaica 

R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 

Kobe. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.     Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Build- 
ing, Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

Mill  in,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 
Norway  and  Denmark 

E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christians, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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EXTENSION  COURSE  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

Announcement  was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1027, 
of  October  6,  that  the  second  Extension  Course  in  Export  Trade  would  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  coming  winter,  commencing  on  January  21. 
In  that  announcement  it  was  stated  that  the  course  would  more  or  less  follow 
the  lines  of  the  one  that  was  held  last  year,  so  far  as  academic  subjects  are  con- 
cerned, but  certain  changes  would  be  made  in  the  practical  part,  and  that  some 
lectures  on  Public  Speaking  would  be  introduced.  Since  then  it  has  been  decided 
not  to  include  the  lectures  on  Public  Speaking. 

It  is  thought  that  the  course  as  now  arranged  will  be  a  well-balanced  one, 
and  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  export  managers  and  prospective 
export  managers  during  its  two  weeks'  duration  to  gain  a  very  fair  insight  into 
the  principles  upon  which  success  in  export  trade  is  founded.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  the  only  way  to  learn  the  principles  of  export  trade  is  by  pracL 
tising  them,  or  in  other  words  by  experience.  But  the  empiric  method  is  some- 
times a  very  costly  one,  and  not  infrequently  is  attended  by  disappointment  and 
discouragement.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  students  the 
best  methods  of  conducting  export  trade,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  pitfalls 
which  account  for  so  many  failures  in  this  very  important  branch  of  commerce. 
Competition  is  becoming  increasingly  keen  in  international  trade,  and  while 
energy  and  determination,  courage  and  thoroughness  are  more  necessary  than 
ever,  to  attain  success  these  qualities  must  be  combined  with  knowledge.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  send  a  member  of  their  staff  to  attend  the  Extension  Course. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  this  Extension 
Course  has,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
been  arranged  by  the  University  Extension  Department.  The  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  are  again  strongly  co-operating  with  the  University  and 
the  Department  to  make  it  a  success. 

NEW  ZEALAND  EXEMPTS  INSULIN  FROM  CUSTOMS  DUTY 

An  order  in  council  has  been  passed  in  New  Zealand  exempting  insulin, 
from  all  Customs  duty  other  than  the  primage  duty  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

IMPORT  DUTY  EXEMPTIONS  IN  JAPAN 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1026, 
September  29,  1923,  page  477,  regarding  articles  exempt  from  import  duty  in 
Japan,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  has  forwarded  copy 
of  the  Japanese  Ordinance  in  question.  According  to  this  Ordinance  there 
should  be  added  to  the  free  list  already  published,  rice,  item  12,  and  eggs, 
item  59. 
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FINANCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN 

IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

{Subjoined  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  conditions  in  Ireland. 
Succeeding  reports  will  deal  with  the  trade  of  (separately)  the  Free  State 
and  Northern  Ireland.] 

Glasgow,  October  22,  1923. — Now  that  the  first  general  elections  for  the 
Irish  Free  State  Parliament  have  been  held,  the  time  seems  opportune  to  review 
the  financial,  industrial  and  commercial  situation  in  that  country,  so  that  Cana- 
dian exporters  may  obtain  a  sufficiently  clear  picture  of  conditions  there,  and 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  there  may  be — and  they  are 
many — for  finding  a  further  market  for  their  products. 

( 1 )  Finance 

A  widespread  opinion  prevails  at  present  that  Ireland  stands  upon  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy,  with  ruined  credit  and  scanty  prospects,  and  with  exces- 
sive expenditure  to  be  faced  in  the  immediate  future.  Like  most  general  impres- 
sions of  the  kind  which  find  wide  publicity,  this  idea  would  seem  on  closer 
examination,  and  in  the  light  of  actual  figures  readily  available,  to  be  not  even 
a  half-truth.  That  the  state  of  industry  and  trade  has  been  very  bad  is  evident 
— but  the  matter  for  surprise  is  that  the  conditions  are  as  good  as  they  are — 
after  a  violent  political  upheaval  and  a  destructive  civil  war.  But  all  such  posi- 
tions are  relative,  and  when  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  compared  with  that  of 
many  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  we  find  that  Irishmen  have  after 
all  very  little  to  grumble  about.  Even  in  England,  where  a  sound  financial 
policy  has  been  pursued  since  the  war,  the  state  of  trade  and  the  circulation  of 
money  are  very  little  better  than  in  Ireland.  That  the  condition  of  the  country 
financially  is  as  good  as  it  is,  and  that  recovery  should  be  rapid  now  that  stable 
political  conditions  have  been  secured,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  easy 
for  Ireland  to  survive,  and  revive,  than  it  would  be  for  some  other  countries, 
because  of  the  fact  that  her  organization  is  less  complex  and  less  developed, 
and  more  dependent  on  primary  production  from  the  land. 

There  is  abundance  of  money  in  Ireland.  The  accumulation  of  money 
which  began  in  1914,  and  particularly  during  the  years  1916  to  1920,  which 
were  the  most  prosperous  years  in  Irish  history,  is  still  going  on.  The  seven 
banks  operating  in  the  Free  State,  with  their  many  branches,  had  on  deposit 
at  the  end  of  1922  over  £150  millions.  The  three  banks  of  Ulster  accounted 
for  another  £50  millions.  The  movement  in  Irish  deposits  (Free  State  and 
Ulster)  within  a  series  of  years  is  given  in  millions  as  follows:  1913,  £71;  1917, 
£99;  1918,  £132;  1919,  £166;  1920,  £200;  1921,  £213;  1922,  £210. 

The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  accounts  for  some  £15  millions.  Further- 
more, in  addition  to  this  large  sum  held  by  the  banks,  there  exists  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  invested  by  Irishmen  in  British  securities  of  all  kinds.  The 
amount  of  this  fund  is  not  known,  but  the  amount  of  British  Government  stock 
held  by  Irishmen  at  the  middle  of  1921  was  over  £102  millions,  an  increase  of 
£59  millions  or  135  per  cent  over  July,  1914. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  financial  resources  of  the  Irish  people  are 
ample  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  the  Government,  to  finance  industry 
and  trade,  and  to  embark  on  the  fuller  development  of  the  country's  natural 
resources.    These  deposits  are  a  large — abnormally  large — sum  in  comparison 
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with  the  population  and  their  standard  of  living.  It  would  certainly  not  be 
safe  to  argue  that  they  are  a  correct  measure  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  country 
— in  fact  they  may  be  more  properly  regarded,  in  part,  as  a  sign  of  unhealthy 
conditions,  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Irishmen  to  use  their  funds  in  industry 
and  trade — money  withdrawn  from  the  needs  of  business  for  the  sake  of 
security.  But  they  are  a  true  measure  of  the  actual  cash  available,  and  which 
can  be  put  into  circulation.  This  statement  should  be  qualified,  however,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  bank  deposits  are,  in  considerable  volume,  loans.  Accord- 
ing to  a  banking  authority  in  Dublin  the  loans  and  advances  of  the  Irish  banks 
were  in  1915  over  £44  millions,  and  in  1922  over  £104  millions,  showing  an 
increase  which  is  about  one-half  of  the  increase  in  the  deposits  for  the  same 
period.  As  he  says,  "  every  loan  creates  a  deposit,"  and  in  normal  times  repay- 
ments of  advances  would  be  a  continuous  process  resulting  in  the  converse  of 
the  above  quotation,  viz.,  that  every  repayment  of  a  loan  cancels  a  deposit.  If 
therefore,  owing  to  the  granting  of  time,  repayments  are  not  made,  it  follows 
that  deposits  to  a  corresponding  degree  are  not  cancelled,  and  that  the  total 
deposits  will  stand  at  a  higher  level  than  if  repayments  of  loans  had  proceeded 
in  due  course.  Full  allowance  therefore  should  be  made  when  taking  bank 
deposits  as  a  proof  of  progress  and  prosperity.  They  are  a  proof,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  genuine  deposits  and  not  bank  loans,  of  accumulated  wealth.  To 
the  extent  that  they  are  bank  loans,  such  deposits  are  in  some  measure — for 
the  reason  outlined  above — a  proof  of  stagnation  in  business. 

What  the  restoration  of  peace  has  meant  to  the  Free  State  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remarks  of  Sir  Stanley  Harrington  at  the  meeting  of  the  Munster 
and  Leinster  Bank,  in  Cork,  and  also  from  the  speeches  of  the  Provincial  Bank 
and  National  Bank  chairmen.  It  was  on  the  Munster  and  Leinster  that  the 
worst  of  the  recent  disturbances  fell  so  far  as  the  banks  are  concerned.  Sir 
Stanley  used  these  striking  words:  "  We  are  able  to  report  that  the  bank  is  in 
a  condition  of  prosperity  and  stability  which  may  fairly  be  described  as  unpre- 
cedented in  its  history."  Then  he  went  on  to  describe  the  state  of  chaos  which 
prevailed  a  year  ago,  when  many  branches  were  cut  off  for  months,  when  the 
business  of  their  general  meeting  had  to  be  completed  by  instalments,  and  when 
the  balance  sheet  figures  were  largely  intelligent  guesswork.  The  reduction  in 
deposits,  common  to  all  the  Irish  banks,  Sir  Stanley  accounted  for  by  the  fall 
in  cattle  prices  in  the  spring  and  the  low  interest  rate  on  deposits.  Again  the 
Royal  Bank,  on  the  eve  of  declaring  its  dividend,  indicated  that  its  profits  are 
the  best  in  its  history.  The  dividends  of  all  the  Irish  banks  have  been  slightly 
increased  this  year.   These  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

THE  TASK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  economic  problems  confronting  the  new  Dail  will  call  for  the  exercise 
of  the  qualities  of  constructive  statesmanship.  A  Government  loan  has  to  be 
secured  on  terms  safeguarding  the  credit  of  the  Free  State.  The  devastated 
areas  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  have  to  be  rebuilt;  the  machinery  of  government 
in  the  rural  districts  has  to  be  extended  and  perfected;  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Act  carried  out;  and  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  industry 
and  commercial  enterprise  defined. 

So  far  as  the  finances  of  the  Free  State  are  concerned  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  the  twenty-one  weeks  ending  August  25  last  the  revenue  amounted  to 
£12,548,000,  and  the  expenditure  in  the  same  period  to  £12,587,000.  From 
these  figures  it  appears  that  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  is  guided 
by  considerations  of  prudence  and  economy.  The  rate  of  expenditure  has 
been  well  below  the  estimate,  while  revenue  has  been  far  above.  Now  that 
peace  is  restored,  drastic  reductions  are  expected  in  army  personnel  and  in  other 
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services,  so  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  realised  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  will  not  be  so  large  as  originally  anticipated.  It  is  probable  that  an 
internal  loan,  estimated  at  anything  from  £20,000,000  to  £30,000,000,  will  be 
required  by  the  (iovenmient  for  compensation  to  civil  war  sufferers  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  with  the  ample  resources  at  their  disposal  which  the  public 
have  on  deposit  and  invested  in  securities,  the  degree  of  success  of  this  loan 
should  furnish  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  confidence  that  Irishmen  have 
in  their  own  country  under  these  changed  conditions 


The  great  staple  industry  of  the  Free  State  is  agriculture.  Taking  the 
whole  country,  nearly  1-J  million  people  are  engaged  on  the  land,  or  almost  a  third 
of  the  entire  population.  The  great  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
livestock  branch  of  farming  in  Ireland  is  largely  the  result  of  economic  conditions. 
Unable  to  hold  their  own  in  the  grain  markets  of  the  world  against  competition 
from  the  grain-growing  countries  across  the  Atlantic  and  elsewhere  blessed  with 
virgin  soil,  they  were  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  livestock  and  its 
products  rather  than  grain,  and  hence  the  export  of  animals  and  animal  produce 
forms  a  prominent  feature  of  Irish  trade  returns.  An  official  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  says  that  out  of  a  total  of  570,000  holdings  in  Ireland  480,000  are 
under  50  acres  in  extent,  and  the  owners  of  these  small  farms  have  developed 
a  mixed  system  of  husbandry  under  which  they  combine  tillage,  dairying,  and 
pig  raising  with  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  young  horses. 

Cattle. — There  are  in  Ireland  over  five  million  cattle  of  all  descriptions, 
and  on  an  average  there  is  available  for  disposal  each  year  1,100,000  cattle,  of 
which  about  850,000  are  exported.  Taking  the  years  1904  to  1922  inclusive,  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  cattle  exported  amounted  to  over  16^  million 
sterling.  During  the  last  20  years  the  total  number  of  cattle  has  increased  by 
more  than  half  a  million  head,  whilst  the  numbers  exported  have  increased  by 
over  125,000.  "So  much  have  Irish  stores  improved  during  the  past  twenty 
years",  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  official  mentioned  above, 
Mr.  D.  Twomey,  "as  early  maturers  and  quick  economical  feeders,  that  the 
enhanced  market  value  has  recently  been  estimated  at  about  £5  per  head.  This 
improvement  has  been  brought  about  by  a  process  of  continued  selection,  the  use 
of  pedigree  sires  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  inferior  bulls.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  use  of  pedigree  stock  is  the  surest  means  by  which  the  ordinary 
cattle  of  any  country  can  be  raised  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence.  The 
Irish  farmer  has  kept  this  principle  in  mind,  and  the  following  table,  which 
furnishes  particulars  regarding  pedigree  herds  in  Ireland  in  1900  and  1922  gives 
some  idea  of  the  development  that  has  taken  place  in  pedigree  stock  breeding 
in  Ireland  during  recent  years": — 

Number  of  Herds  of  Pedigree  Stock  in  Ireland  in  1900  and  1922 


(2)    Iiulustries  and  Resources 


AGRICULTURE 


1900 
102 

50 
9 

15 


1922 


Shorthorns,  including  Dairy  Shorthorns 

Aberdeen  Angus  >.  

Herefords  

Kerries  


375 
84 
52 
25 


Total 


176 


536 


The  number  of  dairy  cows-  in  Ireland  has  not  changed  to  any  great  extent 
during  many  years  past,  the  number  being  about  1J  millions,  or  30  per  cent  of 
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the  total  number  of  cattle.  Many  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  put 
into  operation  a  scheme  for  encouraging  improvement  in  the  dairy  cattle  of 
Ireland,  and  it  was  extended  later  by  the  promotion  of  cow-testing  associations. 
Such  associations  are  formed  by  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  dairy  farmers 
resident  in  the  same  district.  They  appoint  a  supervisor,  who  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  the  milk  records  are  properly  kept  and  for  carrying  out  the 
butter-fat  tests.  Last  year  there  were  144  cow-testing  associations  in  Ireland 
with  a  membership  of  2,691,  and  there  were  35,436  cows  under  test.  Rapid 
strides  are  expected  in  the  development  of  cow-testing,  as  it  is  realised  that  it 
it  impossible  for  anyone,  no  matter  how  expert,  to  decide  the  relative  value  of 
the  individual  animals  in  his  herd  without  actually  weighing  and  testing  the 
milk. 

Pigs. — Pig-rearing  in  Ireland  is  usually  carried  on  by  the  smaller  farmers 
as  an  adjunct  to  dairying.  The  number  of  pigs  has  remained  constant  for 
many  years,  about  \\  million.  There  is  an  annual  output  of  about  2  millions, 
about  76  per  cent  of  which  are  sold  to  bacon  factories  in  Ireland,  of  the  produc- 
tion of  which  about  four-fifths  is  exported,  16  per  cent  exported  alive,  and 
8  per  cent  killed  by  the  farmers  for  home  use. 

Curing  operations  are  conducted  by  about  50  firms,  mainly  in  the  South, 
and  the  products  of  these  factories  command  the  highest  prices  in  the  various 
markets  to  which  they  exported.  In  1920  when  prices  were  high  the  export 
trade  of  the  pig  and  bacon  industry  was  £13^  million  sterling.  In  pre-war 
times  it  amounted  to  about  £8  millions  per  annum.  Irish  bacon  has  a  world- 
wide sale  due  to  its  constant  and  uniformly  high  quality,  and  its  excellence  is 
attributed  to  the  exceptional  quality  and  uniform  character  of  the  type  of  pigs 
fed  and  fattened  by  the  farmer. 

Sheep. — The  average  number  of  sheep  in  Ireland  during  the  past  twenty 
years  was  3,769,000,  the  average  number  exported  654,000,  and  the  export  value 
of  sheep,  lambs  and  wool  for  that  period  averaged  £2,250,000  per  annum. 

Horses. — The  success  of  the  horse-breeding  industry  in  Ireland  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  close  attention  given  to  the  selection  of  brood  mares  and 
sires,  according  to  Mr.  Twomey.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  country  have 
also  had  a  considerable  effect  as  well  as  the  outdoor  methods  of  rearing  adopted. 
The  number  of  horses  in  Ireland  has  remained  at  about  half  a  million  for  many 
years  past.  These  may  be  divided  into  various  classes  as  follows:  Thorough- 
breds, 6,900;  riding  and  hunters,  12,700;  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  328,700; 
draught  and  dray,  34,500;  carriage  and  trap,  7,600;  vanners  and  light  trade, 
12,800;  ponies  and  cobs  (under  15  hands),  57,600;  under  two  years  old,  110,500. 
The  average  number  of  horses  exported  in  recent  years  was  22,000  per  annum. 


SMALL  FARMS  THE  MAINSTAY  OF  IRISH  AGRICULTURE 

There  are  about  200,000  farms  in  Ireland  averaging  30  to  70  acres  each, 
and  these  form  the  mainstay  of  Irish  agriculture.  Such  farms  are  not  so  subject  to 
adverse  conditions  like  bad  weather  and  labour  troubles,  and  the  class  of 
farmer  working  them  has  little  to  learn  from  any  of  the  farmers  of  Northern 
Europe,  but  they  have  handicaps  to  contend  with  such  as  costly  transport  and 
marketing  conditions.  The  system  of  farming  practised  on  many  of  these 
medium-sized  farms,  especially  in  the  South,  includes  some  of  the  most  stable 
and  remunerative  branches  of  agriculture  such  as  pig-feeding,  dairying,  egg 
production  and  fruit  growing.  The  importance  of  the  resulting  products  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  may  be  gauged  from  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  of  these 
various  foodstuffs  shown  later  in  this  report  under  "  Trade  ". 
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LINEN  AND  FLAX  GROWING 

Just  as  Dundee  is  associated  with  jute,  and  Lancashire  with  cotton,  so 
Ulster  is  inevitably  linked  up  with  linen,  which  is  its  greatest  industry.  But 
as  this  portion  of  this  report  is  concerned  with  the  Free  State,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  two  areas  separate,  nothing  further  will  be  said  about  the 
linen  industry  of  the  Six  Counties  except  incidentally.  At  one  time  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  all  over  Ireland  was  widespread,  and  its  modern  concentration 
in  Ulster  was  a  result  of  political  rather  than  economic  conditions.  Nevertheless 
the  industry  in  the  Free  State  area  is  by  no  means  negligible  even  now,  and 
pas  Likely  that  its  extension  will  be  encouraged  by  the  Government.  There 
are  weaving  and  spinning  concerns  at  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Balbriggan  and 
Cork,  which  have  a  combined  capital  of  half  a  million  sterling  invested. 

There  is  no  better  country  in  the  world  than  Ireland  for  flax  production, 
and  :it  its  present  quotation  flax  should  be  a  remunerative  crop.  The  annual 
production  of  flax  in  Ireland  runs  to  about  13,000  or  14,000  long  tons,  but  this 
figure  includes  Ulster  as  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  flax  consumed  in  the  Free  State  is  grown  in  that  area. 

BREWING  AND  DISTILLING 

Brewing  is  the  most  important  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Irish  Free 
State,  and  the  most  famous  brewrery  in  the  world  is  situated  in  Dublin.  The 
latter,  that  of  Messrs.  Guinness,  has  an  output  of  more  than  double  that  of 
all  other  Irish  breweries  together,  and  is  considerably  greater  than  the  joint 
output  of  the  two  next  in  size  in  the  world.  Indeed  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
total  beer  duty  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  paid  by  this  firm. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  trade  in  Ireland  is  that  porter  or  stout 
is  the  predominant  product,  although  several  breweries  manufacture  good  ale. 

The  brewing  trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  or  rather  its  customers, 
have  been  heavily  hit  by  the  war  and  its  aftermath.  In  less  than  six  years  the 
duty  was  increased  thirteen-fold,  from  7s.  6d.  a  standard  barrel  to  £5.  Apart 
from  taxation,  in  addition  the  cost  of  production  enormously  increased.  Though 
barley  was  back  last  autumn  to  pre-war  prices,  hops  are  still  three  times  as  dear 
as  in  1914. 

For  many  years  the  exports  of  Irish  beer  have  been  increasing,  until  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  half  the  product  of  the  breweries  is  now  exported,  mainly 
to  England  and  Ulster. 

Dublin  has  been  the  centre  of  the  distilling  industry  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  although  some  of  the  country  firms  date  back  to  an  earlier  period. 
Each  of  the  big  distilleries  has  its  own  traditions  and  refinements  of  method 
in  production,  so  that  the  different  brands  are  distinctive.  The  one  outstanding 
fact  in  connection  with  Dublin  whisky  is  that  it  is  made  from  malted  and 
unmalted  barley  in  varying  proportions,  and  is  the  product  of  the  old-fashioned 
pot  still.  During  1920  the  exports  of  Irish  whisky  amounted  to  a  value  of 
£8,406,000. 

THE  IRISH  BACON  INDUSTRY 

The  importance  of  the  Irish  bacon  industry  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  cities  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Waterford  alone  factories  exist  capable 
of  handling  about  30,000  hogs  per  week;  besides  which  there  are  bacon-curing 
houses  in  Dublin,  Tralee  and  elsewhere,  which  can  add  considerably  to  that 
figure.  The  value  of  the  Irish  exports  of  bacons  and  hams  to  Great  Britain 
runs  into  about  £9,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  home  demand  probably  reaches 
another  £3,000,000. 
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Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  bacon  cured  in  Ireland,  according  to  a  writer 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  is  produced  by  proprietary  factories; 
many  co-operative  efforts  have  been  made  in  imitation  of  Denmark,  but  the 
results  have  not  been  encouraging. 

WATER  POWER  RESOURCES 

The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Water  Resources  Committee  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  recently  estimated  that  500,000  h.p.  is  continuously  available 
from  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Ireland  (including  Ulster).  This  is,  of  course, 
continuous  horse-power  distributed  over  a  24-hour  day.  If  sufficient  storage 
were  available  this  continuous  horse-power  could  be  developed,  and  if  used 
during  the  nominal  working  day  of  eight  hours,  1,500,000  horse-power  could  be 
provided  for  the  development  of  Irish  industry.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  con- 
sumption of  7,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  In  the  absence  of  large  coal 
deposits  in  the  twenty-six  counties,  the  presence  of  water  power  in  such  quantity 
augurs  well  for  the  establishment  of  new  industries.  It  may  be  stated  that  as 
yet  there  has  been  no  important  development  of  Irish  water  power. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  IRISH  PEAT 

Mr.  P.  F.  Purcell,  Professor  of  Engineering  at  University  College,  Dublin, 
gives  in  a  recent  article  some  interesting  information  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  Irish  peat.  The  Irish  bogs  have  been  used  as  a  source  of  fuel  supply  through 
many  centuries.  Up  to  the  present  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  large  area 
which  exists  has  been  reclaimed  to  agriculture,  and  this  mainly  consists  in  the 
portion  from  which  the  fuel  has  already  been  cut  away.  The  reports  of  the 
Bog  Commissioners  give  an  area  of  three  million  acres  of  bogs  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  the  depth  exceeding  45  feet  in  places,  the  average  for  large  areas  being 
about  20  feet.  The  total  content  of  these  bogs  has  been  estimated  at  3,000 
million  tons  of  anhydrous  peat.  The  calorific  value  of  the  anhydrous  peat 
varies  from  9,500  to  10,000  British  thermal  units  per  pound,  as  compared 
with  12,000  B.T.U.  for  average  coal.  The  ash  content  is  small.  It  may  be 
fairly  stated  therefore  that  the  bogs  contain  a  very  large  reserve  of  fuel  for 
the  country. 

Peat  fuel  is  used  only  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the  industries  of  the 
country,  but  it  has  been  found  that  61  per  cent  of  the  farmsteads  in  Ireland 
use  peat  fuel  only.  The  total  consumption  of  peat  is  estimated  at  seven  million 
tons  per  annum,  whereas  the  pre-war  imports  of  coal  were  4,650,000  tons.  The 
peat  is  mainly  used  in  the  country  districts,  although  a  certain  amount  reaches 
the  towns. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  peat  development  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  genuine 
advance  made  during  recent  years  in  the  perfection  of  automatic  peat-winning 
plants,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  with  such  methods  machine  peat 
fuel  can  be  produced  at  a  price  which  will  allow  it  to  compete  with  coal,  at 
least  in  the  inland  districts. 

DRIED  MILK  REGULATIONS  IN  ENGLAND 

According  to  a  report  forwarded  by  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Chief  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  new  regulations 
in  regard  to  dried  milk  standards  adopted  in  England  and  Wales  will  come  into 
force  on  May  1,  1924.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1021,  August 
25,  1923,  pages  295-6.)  Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  regulations  as 
already  announced.  Firms  interested  in  this  subject  may  obtain  further  infor- 
mation on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 
Introductory 

[Subjoined  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Import  Requirements  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  founded  on  a  recent  tour  of  that  country  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Stevens.] 

Kingston,  Jamaica.  November  10. — The  island  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo, 
variously  known  as  Hispaniola,  Quisqueya  or  Santo  Domingo,  constitutes  a 
large  and  rugged  knuckle  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  great  remnant  of  the  submerged  ranges  which  form  the  outer 
barrier  of  the  Caribbean  between  Demerara  and  the  Florida  keys.  Of  this 
island,  the  Dominican  republic  forms  the  southern  fraction,  being  divided  from 
Haiti  partly  by  a  river  and  partly  by  an  arbitrary  boundary  upon  a  line 
roughly  approximating  74  degrees  West  Meridian.  The  total  area  of  the  island 
is  about  30.000  square  miles,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  comprises  19,332 
square  miles  of  this  area.  The  population  is  estimated  at  between  900,000  and 
1.000.000;  this  population  is  largely  Spanish  in  origin,  or  Spanish  Creole;  the 
negro  infusion  is  marked  but  in  no  sense  predominant,  and  there  has  been  rela- 
tively little  Haitian  influence  in  the  strain. 

An  astonishing  number  of  contrasts  are  apparent  between  this  republic  and 
Haiti.  Whereas  Haiti's  configuration  was  well  illustrated  by  the  admiral  of 
George  IV,  who  crumpled  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand  and  threw  it  before  the 
King,  the  Dominican  republic  probably  contains  the  highest  percentage  of  flat 
and  arable  land  in  the  Greater  Antilles,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Porto 
Rico.  Since  easy  terrain  facilitates  transportation,  practically  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  Dominican  republic  are  in  immediate  contact  with  urban  sources 
of  supply,  whereas  in  Haiti,  less  than  50  per  cent  have  any  access  to  centres 
of  distribution.  A  considerable  diversity  of  production  in  the  Dominican  repub- 
lis  has  provided  alternate  sources  of  income  and  moderate  development;  whereas 
tl  e  wild  coffee,  which  is  Haiti's  sole  support,  has  chained  her  population  to  the 
hills  and  fastnesses.  Successive  immigrations  have  colonized  different  areas  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  each  has  left  its  own  peculiar  traces;  these  immigrations 
induced  the  movement  of  labour  and  capital  throughout  the  republic,  whereas 
the  inertia  of  Haiti's  masses  has  been  unrelieved  since  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
As  common  characteristics }  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  have  possessed  in  the 
past  the  same  commercial  and  political  instability,  and  more  particularly  they 
have  both  suffered  from  the  almost  complete  lack  of  interior  communications; 
to  this  latter  circumstance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  commercial  stagna- 
tion of  both  republics  during  the  last  half  century  may  be  attributed. 

There  is  a  curious  sameness  in  the  histories  of  Caribbean  Latin-America. 
First,  the  long  period  when  political  considerations  were  dominant,  a  period  which 
usually  culminated  in  a  brutal  dictatorship  under  which  the  country  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  European  debt.  With  the  fall  of  the  local  despot,  a  lapse 
into  virtual  anarchy  followed;  and  the  United  States  was  finally  forced  to  inter- 
vene and  assure  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  revenue  in  order  to  prevent 
European  occupation.  The  past  history  of  Santo  Domingo  follows  this  set 
outline;  in  1905,  the  United  States  intervened  and  undertook  the  liquidation  of 
the  floating  indebtedness.  In  1907  a  definite  convention  was  undertaken,  which 
has  remained  in  force  ever  since.  In  1915,  the  disorganization  of  the  local 
government  made  the  collection  of  the  customs  impossible,  and  a  force  of  marines 
formally  occupied  the  republic.  They  have  remained  ever  since,  with  constantly 
accruing  advantage  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  Santo  Domingo.    As  in  other  coun- 
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tries,  the  collection  of  the  revenue  has  resulted  in  the  forces  of  occupation  taking 
over  almost  all  Government  services,  and  the  management  of  the  Americans 
has  brought  advantages  which  are  only  beginning  to  be  understood. 

The  American  occupation  of  Santo  Domingo  is  a  factor  of  prime  commercial 
interest  to  all  exporters  to  that  area.  It  has  ensured  the  safety  of  life  and 
property,  has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  reconstruction  and  maintenance 
of  interior  communications  which  are  destined  to  increase  the  import  of  many 
commodities  manyfold,  and  it  has  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  type 
of  such  imports.  The  promised  withdrawal  of  these  forces  of  occupation  in  the 
near  future  raises  the  question  of  the  probable  effect  of  such  action  upon  the 
commerce  of  Santo  Domingo.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  little  apprehension  need 
be  felt.  Fifteen  years  of  the  present  regime  has  firmly  rooted  the  commercial 
community.  In  addition,  the  principal  causes  of  the  political  instability  of  the 
past  has  been  the  isolation  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  republic;  east  stood 
against  west,  and  north  against  south.  To-day  interior  communications  have 
destroyed  this  isolation,  and  citizens  in  more  than  one  section  of  Santo  Domingo 
are  seconding  the  building  programme  of  the  central  government  with  their  own 
labour  and  money.  Furthermore,  the  large  foreign  (and  particularly  the  Ameri- 
can) investments  during  the  last  fifteen  years  suggest  that,  even  following  the 
withdrawal  of  the  forces  of  occupation,  American  officials  will  remain  in  a 
consultant  position;  and  under  such  guidance  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  State  will  speedily  quit  the  advantage  that  peace  and  protection  have  given 
her. 

RESOURCES   AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Santo  Domingo  has  a  variety  of  soils,  all  extraordinarily  generous  under 
development,  and  a  variety  of  crops  lends  flexibility  and  assurance  to  her 
economic  routine.  From  the  "  Vega  Real  "  or  "  Royal  Meadow  "  of  Columbus 
— a  splendid  central  plain  whose  marches  remind  the  traveller  of  Ontario — 
comes  the  great  cocoa  crop,  formerly  the  third  largest  in  the  world  and  still  of 
very  considerable  proportions.  Along  the  northern  foothills  between  Monte 
Cristi  and  Puerta  Plata,  and  on  succeeding  plateaux,  a  tobacco  crop  of  con- 
siderable European  interest  is  grown.  The  central  and  southern  Dominican 
coffees  are  likewise  well  known  in  European  and  American  markets,  although 
this  crop  suffers,  as  in  Haiti,  from  lack  of  cultivation.  Bananas,  cotton,  honey, 
coconuts  and  copra  are  other  agricultural  products  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
noted.  All  these  crops,  however,  are  subsidiary  to  sugar  production,  which  is 
rapidly  transforming  the  southern  peninsulas  of  this  republic  into  intensively 
developed  and  thoroughly  industrialized  provinces.  Probably  the  largest  sugar 
development  in  the  world  is  in  progress  in  this  area,  and  its  success  suggests 
that  this  section  of  Santo  Domingo  will  rival  Cuba  in  earning  capacity  within 
the  next  decade.  These  agricultural  developments  are  supplemented  by  a  live 
stock  industry  of  increasing  importance;  with  more  pasturage  available  than 
will  ever  be  needed,  only  capital  is  lacking  to  place  Santo  Domingo  in  the  list 
of  meat-exporting  states.  Yet  the  natural  resources  of  this  republic  are  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  immediate  products  of  the  soil.  Forest  wealth  of  very 
considerable  value  remains  unexploited  except  for  minor  exports  of  mahogany 
and  logwood.  A  profusion  of  minerals  are  likewise  traced  in  various  sections, 
precious  metals,  iron  and  salt  in  the  north,  and  petroleum  in  the  south.  All  in 
all,  the  Dominican  republic  promises  more  to  its  population  than  almost  any 
other  Caribbean  state,  and  it  seems  very  possible  that  some  promises  may  be 
redeemed  soon.  Whilst  travelling  through  this  state,  the  impression  could  not 
be  avoided  that  Santo  Domingo  was  more  than  ready  for  vigorous  expansion  and 
economic  development. 
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BUSINESS  COMMUNITY 

The  business  community  of  Santo  Domingo  is  decidedly  cosmopolitan,  and 
in  Buch  a  community  few  trading  nations  have  a  poorer  representation  than 
Santo  Domingo  herself.  Originally  the  foreigner  comes  to  buy  in  tropical 
countries,  but  he  almost  invariably  remains  to  sell.  Before  the  war,  Hamburg's 
predominance  in  the  export  trade  of  this  republic  resulted  in  a  very  strong 
German  section  in  the  business  community.  This  race  was  second  only  to  the 
Italians,  who  represented  a  much  older  and  more  valuable  immigration.  Span- 
ish houses  were  almost  as  numerous,  and  Porto  Rican,  Syrian  and  French 
nationals  divided  the  remaining  enterprises  with  the  native  Dominicans.  The 
war,  however,  destroyed  without  obliterating  German  influences;  it  is  doubtful  if 
I  nation  ever  plays  the  same  part  in  Dominican  commerce.  The  backbone 
of  Germany's  trade,  the  large  and  lucrative  rice  business,  has  passed  irre- 
trievably to  Great  Britain;  the  French  "  regie  "  or  Government  monopoly  no 
Longer  buy  their  tobaccos  in  Hamburg;  and  under  American  influences  the 
J  )ominican  demand  has  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  cheap  German 
exports.  To-day  the  foodstuffs  trade,  barring  rice,  is  decidedly  Spanish;  the 
textile  trade  is  almost  completely  Syrian;  while  the  hardware  and  specialty 
trades  are  less  determinate.  The  emergence  of  British  and  Canadian  interests 
is  to  be  noted,  the  first  in  the  rice,  molasses  and  'logwood  businesses,  and  the 
second  through  the  establishment  of  two  Canadian  banks  and  the  inauguration 
of  direct  purchases  of  Dominican  sugars  by  Canadian  refiners,  thus  making 
Canada  Santo  Domingo's  best  customer  for  her  best  crop. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

One  finds  the  cloud  of  26-cent  sugar  still  hanging  over  Dominican  commerce. 
The  dansa  des  milliones  (dance  of  the  millions),  as  the  sugar  boom  of  1920  is 
euphoniously  captioned  in  this  republic,  swept  across  a  comparatively  primitive 
commercial  community  with  disastrous  results.  In  lieu  of  an  established  specu- 
lative community,  every  corner  grocer  became  a  speculator.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  proprietor  of  one  small  bodega  or  grocery  shop  in  San  Domingo 
City  bought  sugar  at  6  cents,  and  at  10  cents  borrowed  money  from  the  bank  to 
buy  more,  repeated  this  process,  and  refused  to  sell  at  22  cents;  and  when  the 
crash  came,  the  bank  found  themselves  the  possessor  of  a  small  grocery  shop  for 
a  debt  of  $300,000.  Nor  was  this  instance  unusual;  the  entire  commercial  com- 
munity was  laden  not  only  with  peak-price  imports,  but  also  with  peak-price 
exports  for  which  no  market  could  possibly  exist.  Coincident  with  the  sugar 
crash,  cocoa  became  unsaleable,  and  other  exports  suffered  in  lesser  degree.  The 
full  weight  of  the  reverse  fell  upon  houses  that  had  hopelessly  compromised  their 
resources  in  pursuit  of  the  sugar  profits  or  through  loose,  ill-advised  and  senti- 
mental credits.  The  American-sustained  Government  was  not  in  a  position  to 
assist,  or  were  even  unwilling  to  assist  a  commercial  community  that  was  largely 
foreign;  in  a  few  weeks  the  entire  republic  fell  to  pieces  in  a  commercial  sense. 
The  past  three  seasons  have  repaired  the  situation  to  some  extent  without  in 
the  least  mending  the  losses  incurred;  because  these  losses  have  not  been  mended, 
the  financial  situation  in  this  republic  must  be  described  as  improving  but  still 
unfavourable. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  entire  debacle  has  been  the  heritage  of 
loose  credits  that  this  crash  has  bequeathed.  To-day  interest  rates  in  the 
Dominican  republic  run  from  12  to  16  per  cent;  in  the  opinion  of  more  than 
one  banker,  this  is  a  none  too  generous  estimate  of  the  liability.  National  and 
sentimental  connections  in  many  cases  have  persuaded  the  solvent  to  support 
the  insolvent;  until  the  point  has  been  reached  that  if  sufficient  is  owed,  a  cus- 
tomer's credit  is  assured.    Only  two  circumstances  can  completely  restore  the 
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situation — 20-cent  sugar  once  more,  or  the  rigid  restriction  of  credits  by  the 
banks  in  co-operation  with  the  largest  commercial  interests.  As  the  previous 
circumstance  would  only  result  in  a  fresh  outburst  of  speculation,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  strong  foreign  banks  will  succeed  in  time  in  salvaging  the  legitimate 
businesses  from  their  present  entanglements,  and  a  new  start  be  made. 

In  some  divisions  of  the  commercial  community,  this  new  start  has  already 
been  achieved.  The  large  foodstuffs  wholesalers  of  San  Domingo  City,  and 
some  of  the  lesser-involved  houses  of  the  interior,  are  entirely  solvent.  Other 
trades,  notably  the  textile  trade,  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  In  later  stages  of 
this  report,  the  financial  liability  of  various  sections  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity is  discussed  in  detail.  In  addition  a  directory  of  firms  of  known  sol- 
vency, with  some  information  on  each,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  upon  application, 
quoting  file  No.  T.C.-4-110. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

Any  discussion  of  the  future  of  Santo  Domingo  is  essentially*  a  matter  of 
balancing  assets  and  liabilities.  Given  stability  either  with  or  without  American 
occupation,  a  powerful  array  of  economic  factors  still  exist  which  subdue 
optimism.  Apart  from  the  single  circumstance  of  large  land  areas  of  estab- 
lished fertility,  there  is  Lttle  to  assure  progress.  Much  of  the  best  land  of  the 
republic  is  subject  to  drought,  and  in  some  portions,  particularly  in  the  very 
important  sugar  plains  of  the  south,  strong  alkalis  are  encountered  which  render 
these  stretches  of  little  value.  In  addition,  foreign  capital  must  purchase  their 
lands,  as  the  Dominican  Government  distinguishes  itself  by  its  policy  of  no 
concessions  whatsoever;  and  while  there  is  much  virtue  in  this,  such  a  policy 
has  retarded  the  development  of  some  of  the  natural  resources.  Furthermore, 
given  the  land,  the  country  is  bare  of  labour,  and  all  labour  must  be  brought  in 
at  the  exploiter's  expense.  When  produced,  Dominican  sugar  remains  the  only 
large  crop  in  the  world  that  has  no  tariff  protection  in  any  market;  in  other 
words,  the  growers'  price  is  permanently  discounted  to  the  extent  of  competing 
preferences.  The  cocoa  crop  has  decreased  considerably,  and  in  view  of 
African  developments  it  probably  never  will  occupy  a  position  of  former 
importance;  it  is  not  intensively  cultivated,  and  is  now  considered  more  as  a 
blending  cocoa  than  a  staple  quality.  Tobacco  and  coffee  have  been  paralyzed 
for  years  past  by  the  European  difficulties,  and  the  fruit  industry  shows  no 
promise  of  development  in  spite  of  manifest  advantages.  Add  to  these  dis- 
couraging factors  the  lack  of  commercial  tradition,  and  the  fly-by-night  nature 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  Santo  Domingo's  commerce,  and  a  reasonably  just 
statement  of  this  state's  adverse  factors  may  be  considered  complete. 

On  the  credit  side,  however,  the  fact  is  unchallenged  that  Santo  Domingo 
has  wide  stretches  of  the  best  virgin  land  which  remains  anywhere  in  the  tropics. 
Her  abundance  of  water,  the  fertility  and  variety  of  her  soils  and  her  climatic 
advantages  must  be  reckoned  as  economic  assets  of  extraordinary  value.  Nor 
can  the  fifteen  years  of  stable  government  be  overlooked;  given  a  further  short 
period  of  similar  tranquility,  and  the  damages  of  the  post-war  boom  will  have 
been  repaired,  and  Santo  Domingo  will  be  secured  in  the  first  rank  of  Caribbean 
states.  Unlimited  labour  of  good  quality  is  available  a  few  hours  away  in 
Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica.  Irrigation  projects  are  already  reclaiming 
the  dry  lands,  and  the  alkali  of  the  south  has  not  prevented  the  investment  of 
nearly  $20,000,000  in  a  single  sugar  estate  there,  where  sugar  is  produced  at  2 
cents  per  pound,  against  all  charges.  The  most  important  tobacco  purchaser, 
the  French  "  Regie,"  has  just  re-entered  the  market.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  fruit  industry  of  the  northeast  will  receive  considerable  stimulus  from 
foreign  capital  in  the  near  future.  Added  to  these  factors  is  the  supreme  fact 
of  interior  communications,  increasing  the  productivity  of  lands  contiguous  to 
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these  roads  many  fold,  cheapening  transport  and  encouraging  immigration. 
Given  a  reconstitution  of  the  loose  credit  system  and  a  destruction  of  the  super- 
fluous distribution  units  which  attend  upon  speculative  excesses,  and  no  tropical 
area,  in  the  Caribbean  at  least,  would  appear  to  have  a  brighter  future  than 
this  republic.  On  this  account,  Canadian  exporters  of  products  for  which  a 
considerable  demand  exists  in  Santo  Domingo  are  urged  to  investigate  this  little- 
known  field  at  their  earliest  convenience,  with  a  view  to  being  on  the  ground 
for  the  development  that  the  next  decade  should  show. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  Dominican  towns  are  building  about  the  wonderfully  rich  central 
plateau  and  the  sugar  lands  of  the  south.  In  the  south  is  the  capital,  San 
Domingo  City,  the  rapidly  growing  sugar  port  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  and 
the  lesser  but  expanding  ports  of  Azua  and  Barahona.  (In  Barahona  sugar  pro- 
duction has  Jbeen  commenced  on  a  vast  scale.)  In  the  northern  plateau  are 
Santiago  de  Los  Caballeros,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  New  World,  but 
with  most  modern  possibilities  because  of  its  central  location;  Moca,  one  of 
the  chief  coffee  centres;  La  Vega,  draining  increasing  traffic  from  the  western 
area  towards  the  Samana  peninsula,  and  San  Francisco  de  Macoris,  the  county 
town  for  the  northeasterly  province  of  Pacificador.  As  ports  for  these  interior 
cities  are  Sanchez,  upon  the  Gulf  of  Samana,  connected  with  La  Vega  by  a 
Scottish-owned  railway;  Puerta  Plata,  connected  with  the  interior  by  a  Gov- 
ernment railway,  and  Monte  Cristi,  far  to  the  westward  on  the  Haitian  border, 
the  western  terminus  of  the  trans-Dominican  trunk  road.  With  regard  to  ports, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  the  future  traffic  of  Santo  Domingo  will  divide 
between  San  Domingo  City  in  the  south  and  Puerta  Plata  in  the  north.  There 
are  no  harbours  of  any  value  in  the  Dominican  republic,  but  these  two  latter 
harbours  can  most  easily  be  made  valuable;  at  present,  in  spite  of  their  tortuous 
channels,  they  afford  the  only  berthing  facilities  for  ocean  shipping  in  the 
republic. 

TURKEY  PRICES  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Referring  to  a  report  in  regard  to  the  Christmas  market  for  turkeys  in  the 
West  of  England,  which  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1029  (October  20,  1923)  and  the  trade  inquiries  relative  thereto,  Mr.  D.  S. 
Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  reports  under  date  November  14, 
1923,  that  although  quotations  have  been  received  from  some  Canadian  exporters, 
prices  in  all  cases,  so  far,  appear  to  be  too  high.  A  prominent  firm  of  importers 
received  quotations  from  Canada  for  last  year's  birds,  hens  and  toms,  8-12  pounds 
average,  at  Is.  8d.  c.i.f.  prompt  shipment.  This  season's  are  being  quoted  at 
Is.  10d.,  shipments  to  arrive  not  later  than  the  middle  of  December.  Apparently 
the  Canadian  season  is  backward  and  prices  are  therefore  hardening  which 
would  indicate  December  Canadian  prices  of  Is.  lid.  c.i.f. 

Compared  with  the  above  prices,  wholesalers  are  quoting  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  5d. 
for  Hungarian  turkeys,  Is.  7d.  for  French,  whilst  the  Irish  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  7d.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  Canadian  shippers' 
prices  are  not  at  the  present  time  coming  down  to  a  figure  at  which  buyers  will 
be  found.  For  Canadian  firms  to  participate  in  the  Christmas  trade  at  this 
late  date  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  materially  adjust  their  prices. 
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TRANSITION  TO  GOLD  BASIS  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  November  7,  1923. — Germany  is  now  passing  through  the  difficult 
period  of  transition  from  a  paper  currency  to  one  based  on  gold.  The  paper 
mark  has  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  practically  useless  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  and  is  accepted  with  reluctance  even  in  the  retail  trade. 
All  the  energies  of  the  Government  are  therefore  being  directed  to  the  execution 
of  the  necessary  measures  for  a  stable  value  currency,  which  is  essential  if 
complete  chaos  is  to  be  averted.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  very 
great  and  lack  of  foresight,  combined  with  indecision,  has  further  complicated 
the  position.  At  first  the  new  currency  promises  to  involve  considerable  con- 
fusion and  at  least  six  different  mediums  of  exchange  will  be  current  during  the 
transition  period.  A  Hamburg  newspaper  has  remarked  that  "the  new  monetary 
order  will  present  a  picture  of  disorder". 

A  great  many  proposals  for  a  stable  value  currency  have  been  considered 
during  the  past  few  months.  Rye  marks,  Boden  marks  and  Renten  marks  have 
been  among  the  schemes  put  forward  for  the  intermediate  transition  currency. 
The  last-named  has  been  that  finally  adopted.  In  addition  the  circulation 
has  been  authorized  of  Gold  Loan  coupons  and  certificates  and  Dollar  Treasury 
Bonds.  The  Reichsbank  is  to  resume  the  issue  of  gold  secured  notes  as  soon  as 
it  has  been  freed  by  the  State  of  liability  for  the  paper  marks  in  circulation. 
Finally  the  privilege  of  issuing  stable  value  notes  against  unquestionable  security 
is  being  exercised  by  certain  cities,  provinces  and  industries.  Meanwhile  the 
paper  mark  is  to  continue  in  circulation  as  the  authorized  legal  tender  of  the 
country. 

NEW  KINDS  OF  CURRENCY 

The  new  German  currency  will  therefore  be  comprised  in  the  immediate 
future  of  the  following  different  mediums  of  exchange: — 

(1)  The  Paper  mark  as  the  authorized  legal  tender,  but  without  any  back- 
ing. On  the  issue  of  the  Renten  marks  the  future  issue  of  paper  marks  is  to 
cease. 

(2)  The  Renten  mark  will  be  the  principal  medium  of  exchange  during  the 
transition  period.  In  principle  it  is  the  old  gold  mark,  but  it  is  not  redeemable 
in  gold.  The  Renten  mark  is  covered  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  productive 
property  of  Germany.  A  bank  known  as  the  Rentenbank  has  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  3,200,000,000  gold  marks,  half  of  which  will  be  raised  by  mort- 
gages to  the  value  of  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of  agricultural  land,  the 
other  half  being  contributed  by  mortgages  on  industry.  The  bank  is  issuing 
mortgage  bonds,  which  will  be  the  security  for  the  Renten  marks.  The  bank 
will  advance  to  the  Government  1,200,000,000  Renten  marks  to  cover  deficits 
until  the  budget  can  be  balanced,  since  as  soon  as  the  Renten  marks  are  issued 
the  Reichsbank  will  discount  no  more  Treasury  Bills  for  the  Government. 
Hence  the  printing  presses  will  be  no  longer  available  as  a  means  of  meeting 
deficits  in  the  revenue.  The  Renten  mark  will  be  accepted  by  the  State  at  its 
full  value  in  payment  of  taxes,  State  services,  etc.  It  is  intended  as  a  purely 
temporary  currency  until  the  circulation  of  gold  mark  notes  can  be  re-estab- 
lished. It  is  now  announced  that  the  Renten  marks  will  be  issued  on  November 
15,  when  notes  to  the  total  value  of  243,000,000  marks  will  be  available. 

(3)  Gold  Notes  of  the  Reichsbank  will  be  issued  again  as  soon  as  the 
bank  is  freed  from  the  liability  for  the  paper  marks  in  circulation,  which  the 
State  will  assume  on  the  issue  of  the  Renten  marks.    These  notes  will  be  the 
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basis  of  the  future  gold  currency  of  the  country.  The  law  requires  gold  cover 
for  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  notes  issued  and  the  remaining  two-tbirds 
m  be  covered  by  demand  bills  of  exchange.  The  notes  are  redeemable  in  gold 
and  will  be  secured  by  that  part  of  the  Reichsbank's  gold  reserve  not  already 
assigned  as  (  over  for  Dollar  Treasury  Bonds  issued  under  the  Law  of  March  2 
last. 

(4)  Gold  Loan. — In  order  to  provide  stable  value  currency  for  the  period 
before  the  issue  of  the  Renten  marks,  the  circulation  of  the  Gold  Loan  coupons 
and  certificates  and  of  the  Dollar  Treasury  Bonds  has  been  authorized.  The 
i '-old  Loan  in  circulation  consists  of  three  different  kinds  of  mediums  of 
exchange:  (a)  the  Gold  Loan  coupons  proper  in  denominations  of  one  dollar 
upwards;  (b)  the  temporary  coupons  in  denominations  of  a  tenth  of  a  dollar 
upwards;   (c)  the  emergency  currency  based  on  the  Gold  Loan  in  coupons 

me-tenth  of  a  dollar  upwards.  These  latter  were  issued  for  providing  small 
change  and  are  to  be  withdrawn  on  the  issue  of  copper  coins  which  are  now 
being  minted  and  will  be  substituted  by  Gold  Loan  coupons  proper.  The  Gold 
Loan  is  based  in  principle  on  tie  dollar,  but  there  is  no  security  behind  it  other 
than  the  promise  of  the  State  to  set  aside  certain  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
service  of  the  loan.  It  has,  however,  been  further  secured  by  the  decision 
to  permit  holders  of  Gold  Loan  to  convert  into  Renten  marks  at  face  value. 
Ti  e  Gold  Loan  is  legal  for  the  payment  of  any  amount. 

(5)  Dollar  Treasury  Bonds  in  denominations  of  one  dollar  upwards  are  in 
circulation.  A  part  of  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank  has  been  allocated 
as  cover  for  these  bonds,  and  they  are  redeemable  in  cheque  on  New  York 
at  due  date  at  face  value  plus  accrued  interest. 

(6)  Local  Currencies. — A  number  of  cities  and  certain  States  in  Germany 
have  arranged  to  issue  their  own  stable  value  currencies.  In  Hamburg  a  bank, 
known  as  the  Hamburg  Bank  of  1923,  has  been  formed  and  is  issuing  gold 
mark  notes  in  small  denominations  against  security  in  stable  foreign  curren- 
cies. These  notes  are  now  in  circulation  and  are  readily  taken,  the  wages  of 
the  dock  workers  being  paid  last  week  in  this  currency.  All  local  currencies 
are  supposed  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  on  the  issue  of  the  Renten  marks. 

This  review  of  the  different  kinds  of  mediums  of  exchange  will  give  some 
indication  of  the  complicated  currency  situation  in  Germany.  There  is  the 
danger  that  different  rates  of  exchange  may  arise  between  the  various  forms 
of  stable  value  currency,  if  any  one  becomes  subject  to  unsecured  inflation. 
It  is,  however,  hoped  that  this  will  be  avoided. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

At  present  Gold  Loan  certificates  and  coupons  and  Dollar  Treasury  Bonds 
are  in  circulation  in  addition  to  the  paper  marks.  The  issue  of  the  Gold  Loan 
has  given  rise  to  speculation.  Since  October  25  the  Government  has  again  been 
endeavouring  to  control  the  exchange  rate  for  the  paper  mark  and  has  prohibited 
dealings  in  foreign  exchange  at  other  than  the  official  rate.  The  result  has 
been  a  discrepancy  between  the  German  rate  and  that  quoted  abroad.  Thus 
to-day  the  official  rate  for  the  pound  is  2,800,000  million  marks,  while  the 
London  quotation  is  12,500,000  million  marks.  This  has  added  to  tbe  cost 
of  living,  as  gold  mark  wages  are  payable  at  the  official  rate,  whereas  retail  gold 
mark  prices  are  often  based  on  the  rate  ruling  abroad.  It  has  also  made  the 
Gold  Loan  a  subject  of  profitable  speculation,  especially  as  subscriptions  were 
payable  at  the  official  rate  on  the  day  of  application.  A  great  deal  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  Gold  Loan  as  an  emergency  stable  value  currency  has  been 
in  this  way  prejudiced.  The  Government  has  now  prohibited  tbe  quotation 
of  the  Gold  Loan  at  a  premium  over  the  official  parity  with  the  dollar.  An 
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order  has  also  been  issued  compelling  retailers  to  accept  paper  marks  for  prices 
in  gold  marks  at  the  official  rate.  This  is  likely  to  involve  the  retailers  in 
heavy  losses  if  the  difference  between  the  official  rate  and  that  ruling  abroad 
continues.  The  attempt  to  stabilize  the  rate  for  the  paper  mark  has  for  the 
present  been  abandoned.  An  endeavour  was  made  to  fix  the  rate  at  100,000 
millions  to  the  gold  mark,  but  to-day  the  official  rate  has  had  to  be  raised 
to  150,000  million  marks  to  the  gold  mark. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  mistakes  in  connection  with  the  Renten  marks,  the 
Government  has  delayed  their  issue  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  notes  is  avail- 
able. The  date  now  announced  is  November  15.  In  the  meantime  Gold  Loan 
certificates  to  the  total  amount  of  300,000,000  gold  marks  above  that  previ- 
ously authorized  are  to  be  issued  to  relieve  the  currency  situation. 

According  to  the  latest  published  return  of  the  Reichsbank,  that  of  October 
23  last,  the  total  amount  of  paper  marks  in  circulation  on  that  date  was 
524,330,557,240  millions.  This  in  itself  represents  an  increase  over  the  previous 
week  of  more  than  400,000,000,000  million  marks,  and  since  that  date  a  great 
quantity  of  paper  marks  have  been  put  into  circulation.  On  October  23  the  gold 
reserve  of  the  Reichsbank  amounted  to  467,000,000  marks,  of  which  11,000,000 
marks  was  deposited  abroad.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  gold  reserve 
has  therefore  been  reduced  by  more  than  half  and  a  part  has  been  allocated  as 
cover  for  the  Dollar  Treasury  Bonds.  There  is  thus  no  longer  available  a 
potential  basis  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  unified  gold  currency. 

The  return  of  the  German  public  finances  for  the  second  October  decade 
show  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  stabilized  currency.  Although  taxes,  railway 
fares  and  other  charges  are  now  all  levied  on  a  gold  basis,  the  rapid  depreciation 
of  the  currency  has  resulted  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government  continuing  to 
increase  at  a  greater  ration  than  the  revenue.  During  the  period  October  10  to  20 
the  total  expenditure  amounted  to  324,117,027,171  million  marks,  while  the 
revenue  was  2,456,918,405  million  marks.  In  other  words,  expenditure  was  132 
times  the  revenue.  The  deficits  from  the  railways  alone  amounted  to  103,150,- 
000,000  million  marks  or  42  times  the  total  revenue.  The  total  floating  debt  of 
Germany  therefore  stood  on  October  20  at  407,839,964,949  million  marks. 

TRADE  DEPRESSION 

The  adjustment  of  prices  to  a  gold  mark  basis  and  endeavours  to  safeguard 
against  losses  through  currency  depreciation  have  brought  about  a  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  index  number  for 
wholesale  prices  on  November  1  was  49,071,500,000  times  that  of  1914.  The 
index  for  the  dollar  rate,  however,  was  only  30,952,400,000  times  the  pre-war 
rate,  so  that  the  gold  price  level  in  Germany  was  about  60  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1914.  It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  a  further  rise  in  gold  prices  this 
week  and  that  German  prices  are  now  greatly  in  excess  of  those  in  other 
countries.  The  prices  for  meat,  butter  and  eggs  are  considerably  above  the  world 
level,  while  the  cost  of  many  other  products  is  also  greater  in  Germany  than 
abroad.  Wages  have  had  to  be  increased  and  the  introduction  of  gold  mark 
wages  has  led  to  the  general  demand  that  wages  should  not  be  less  than  those 
paid  before  the  war.  Costs  of  production  are  now  such  that  it  is  impossible  for 
German  goods  in  many  lines  to  compete  in  price  with  the  products  of  other 
countries.  There  has  consequently  been  a  further  marked  decline  in  manu- 
facturing activity,  and  although  some  factories  continue  to  report  sufficient 
orders  for  some  months  ahead,  the  great  majority  of  the  factories  in  Germany 
are  working  on  short  time  or  have  closed  down.  This  is  reflected  in  the  con- 
siderable increase  in  unemployment  in  Berlin,  Hanover,  Dresden,  West  Saxony 
and  Thuringia,  as  well  as  in  the  Rhineland  and  Ruhr  occupied  areas.  Unofficial 
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estimates  place  the  number  of  unemployed  in  Germany  at  over  a  million  and  the 
number  is  being  added  to  daily.  The  situation  in  the  occupied  territories  is 
such  that  a  large  part  of  the  working  population  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
starvation  if  outside  help  is  not  soon  forthcoming.  In  unoccupied  Germany 
the  long-predicted  period  of  trade  stagnation,  unemployment  and  distress  has 
at  last  set  in. 

Hamburg  export  merchants  and  brokers  report  a  great  falling  off  in  orders 
and  state  that  exports  are  only  maintained  in  those  articles,  which  may  be 
considered  German  specialities,  as  for  instance  toys;  dyes;  chemicals;  certain 
textile  lines  such  as  shawls,  fabric  gloves,  and  socks  and  stockings;  scientific 
instruments;  optical  goods;  glassware;  porcelain;  and  novelties.  Many  factories 
which  a  year  ago  were  busily  working  for  export  are  now  entirely  without  export 
orders.  The  recent  decision  of  the  German  Government  to  cease  refunding  to 
the  exporter  the  26  per  cent  reparation  duty  collected  by  the  British  Customs  on 
^oods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Germany  is  expected  to  have  the 
effect  of  entirely  shutting  out  from  the  British  market  most  German  lines  of 
manufactured  goods. 

The  high  port  charges  continue  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  shipping 
activity  on  the  Hamburg  harbour.  A  large  part  of  the  transhipment  trade  with 
Baltic  countries  is  being  diverted  to  other  ports.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Copenhagen  merchants  are  making  great  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  this  entrepot  trade.  Practically  the  whole 
of  the  exports  from  Czecho-Slovakia  to  the  Far  East  are  now  being  shipped 
through  Trieste  instead  of  through  Hamburg  as  formerly.  There  has  been  an 
agitation  to  reduce  the  existing  high  port  charges  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
reductions  may  be  made  in  the  dock  dues.  The  wages  of  dock  labourers  are 
now  fixed  at  4.50  gold  marks  (about  $1.07)  a  day,  but  as  this  is  only  five- 
sixths  the  pre-war  rate  it  is  probable  that  the  wages  will  soon  be  increased. 
Many  Hamburg  merchants  fear  that  the  high  port  charges,  combined  with  the 
disorders  in  Germany,  will  gradually  strangle  the  trade  of  the  port,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  unrivalled  geographical  position  of  Hamburg  will  always  bring 
to  the  port  a  large  share  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  a  wide  expanse  of  territory 
in  Central  and  Northern  Europe. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

Owing  to  the  financial  situation  in  Germany  the  import  trade  is  greatly 
restricted,  except  in  the  case  of  essential  foodstuffs  for  which  the  demand  is  main- 
tained. There  is  very  little  business  in  the  importation  of  raw  materials  for 
industries,  such  as  raw  rubber,  asbestos,  ores  and  minerals.  Coal  importations 
are  also  beginning  to  fall  off  with  the  decline  in  manufacturing  and  the  serious 
financial  position.  Foodstuffs  are  therefore  practically  the  only  branch  of 
importation  which  is  at  present  active.  There  continues  to  be  a  strong  demand 
for  flour,  frozen  beef,  corned  beef,  salted  pork,  pigs'  heads,  frozen  pigs'  livers, 
condensed  milk  and  lard.  The  demand  for  corned  beef  is  so  great  as  to  exceed 
all  available  supplies.  Canned  vegetables  and  fruits  are  beginning  to  be 
imported  as  the  supplies  of  local  canning  factories  are  being  exhausted.  The 
great  demand  in  Germany  for  canned  foodstuffs  may  be  ascribed  to  the  antici- 
pated food  shortage  as  a  result  of  the  poor  potato  and  other  root  crops  and 
to  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  accumulate  supplies  of  cheap  food.  The  prices 
for  many  food  products  are  higher  in  Germany  than  abroad.  This  is  partly 
tbe  result  of  the  controlled  rate  of  exchange.  Meat  is  now  quoted  at  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  $1  a  pound.  This  serves  to  explain  the  abnormal 
demand  for  corned  beef  and  the  large  importations  during  recent  weeks  of  other 
packing-house  products,  since  the  imported  article  is  cheaper  than  the  home 
product. 
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Flour  arrivals  at  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg  during  the  month  of  October 
amounted  to  420,302  sacks,  which  is  larger  than  the  receipts  during  any  month 
this  year  except  June. 

The  demand  for  condensed  milk  continues  brisk,  stimulated  by  the 
shortage  of  milk  in  the  German  cities  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  farmers  to  sell 
for  paper  marks. 

DEMAND  FOR  LAND  CLEARING  EQUIPMENT  IN  BURMA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  October  25,  1923. — A  considerable  demand  has  arisen  in  Burma 
for  light  land  clearing  equipment.  Burma  is  said  to  be  the  richest,  per  capita, 
of  India's  provinces,  particularly  with  regard  to  forest  and  mineral  resources. 
While  the  export  trade  in  rice  is  Burma's  greatest  wealth  producer,  a  favourable 
start  has  been  made  in  the  production  of  rubber,  sugar,  and  cotton  on  land  that 
heretofore  had  been  covered  with  heavy  forest.  Private  firms  are  spending 
considerable  sums  in  clearing  land  and  planting  the  cleared  areas  to  these 
crops. 

While  elephants  are  largely  employed  in  moving  logs  to  the  railroads  and 
rivers  and  to  some  extent  in  stump  pulling,  it  is  found  that  this  motive  power 
is  too  expensive,  especially  as  applied  to  land  clearing.  Hand^power  machines 
for  uprooting  trees  and  stumps  are  now  therefore  coming  into  general  use.  The 
type  of  machine  which  has  been  found  most  successful  is  a  winch  manufactured 
by  an  Australian  firm.  This  winch  is  simple  and  strong  in  construction  and  is 
so  light  that  it  can  be  carried  for  considerable  distances  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  coolies.  The  machine  is  fixed  by  means  of  steel  ropes  between  two  trees 
or  stumps,  and  a  hand-operated  ratchet  gear  tightens  the  ropes  so  that  one  of 
the  stumps  is  uprooted.  The  price  of  this  winch  with  all  accessories  is  Rs.  650 
c.i.f.  Rangoon,  or  about  $220.  The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  main 
portions  of  this  stump-pulling  equipment: — 


Monkey  winch  with  grab  and  snatch  block.    Power:  12  tons  direct  from  the  drum. 
24  tons  with  snatch  block. 
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Jacks  as  manufactured  by  the  same  firm  are  also  extensively  employed  for 
stump  grubbing,  uprooting  small  trees  and  for  general  lifting  purposes.  An 
illustration  is  herewith  attached: — 


Monkey  Jack,  double  action.    For  direct  lift  of  10  tons.    (1)  Long  spear.    (2)  Short  spear.   (3)  Jack  and  handle. 

The  price  of  the  10-ton  jack  is  about  $60  c.i.f.  Rangoon,  and  of  the  5-ton 
jack  around  $40.  A  booklet  describing  the  winch  and  jack  may  be  obtained 
on  loan  by  Canadian  firms  on  writing  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  T.C.-4-105. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Calcutta  wishes  to  receive  as  soon 
as  possible  full  particulars  together  with  prices  of  winches  or  jacks  as  manu- 
factured in  Canada  similar  in  design  to  the  machines  herewith  described. 

FINANCES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND:    INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS  FROM 

CANADA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  October  29,  1923. — A  statement  just  issued  by  the  Acting  Min- 
ister of  Finance  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  six  months 
ended  September  30,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1922,  shows 
a  gain  of  £921,525  sterling.  The  revenue  shows  a  net  increase  of  £516,026. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  six  months  was  £405,499  less  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  1922.  Taking  the  net  increase  in  revenue  and  decrease  in 
expenditure,  the  position  is  £921,525  to  the  good  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding six  months  of  1922.  The  outlook  for  the  year  is  distinctly  satis- 
factory. 

INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  for  the  three  months  ended  September  30,  1923,  were 
valued  at  £922,425,  an  increase  of  £497,548  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  This  is  the  largest  increase  over  any  quarter  since  the  commence- 
ment of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Should  this  increase  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  the  figures  will  constitute  the  largest  over  the  period 
of  any  of  the  overseas  Dominions. 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1923    £922,425  $4,612,125 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1922    424,877  2,124.385 


Increase,      1923  over  1922 


$2,487,740 
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PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  DURING  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1923 

Increases. — Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing,  £3,374;  boots  and  shoes,  other,  £27,485; 
iron  and  steel,  bar  bolt  and  rod,  £3,501;  fencing  staples,  £3,958;  hardware  n.e.i.,  £6,005; 
wrough  iron  and  steel,  6  in.  and  under  int.  diam.,  £12,122;  other  nails,  £17,022;  other  tools 
and  implements,  £1,119;  wire,  copper,  £2,753;  fencing,  plain,  £10,268;  other  metal  manufac- 
tures n.e.i.,  £2,333;  agricultural  implements,  other,  including  parts,  £5,219;  batteries  and  cells, 
£1,755;  generators,  motors  and  transformers,  £8,130;  electric  machinery,  etc.,  n.e.i.,  £5,556; 
leather  n.e.i.,  £2,487;  laths,  £1,806;  doors  and  sashes,  £3,945;  furniture  n.e.i.,  £1,574;  wrap- 
ping paper,  in  sheets  not  less  than,  etc.,  £6,907;  wrapping  paper,  m  sheets  less  than,  etc., 
£4,839;  writing  paper,  £2,426;  toilet  preparations  n.e.i.,  £6,213;  pianos,  £1,896;  bicycles  and 
tricycles,  £2,298;  motor  vehicles,  passenger,  £193,398;  chassis  for  same,  £17,636;  chassis  for 
lorriies,  trucks,  vans  and  buses,  £30,452;  tires  for  motor  vehicles,  £64,180;  parts  of  motor 
vehicles,  £11,559;   parts  n.e.i.  for  vehicles,  £2,350. 

Decreases. — Hosiery,  £2,828;  reapers  and  reapers  and  binders,  £4,120;  cream  separators, 
£1,721;   insulated  cable  and  wire,  £2,367;   newsprint,  £15,736. 

(A  table  detailing  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  during  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1923,  with  the  preferences  given,  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  Beddoe,  and  is  available  for  interested  Canadian  firms  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.) 

BROADCASTING  REGULATIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett;  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

Melbourne,  October  29,  1923. — While  wireless  has  been  in  general  use  in 
Australia  for  some  years,  the  public  knowledge  and  experience  of  broadcasting 
is  as  yet  very  limited  in  comparison  with  other  countries.  Interest  in  the 
subject,  however,  is  making  rapid  headway  and  many  companies  are  being 
formed  to  engage  in  the  business  under  regulations  recently  issued  and  being 
administered  by  a  Government  department  created  for  the  control  of  wireless 
development  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  following  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  regulations  are 
submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  broadcasting 
apparatus  and  material. 

BROADCASTING  STATIONS 

The  fee  payable  for  a  broadcasting  station  licence  is  £15  ($73)  per  annum. 
The  application  for  a  licence  shall,  in  addition  to  name  and  address  of  appli- 
cant, location  of  station,  etc.,  contain  the  following  particulars: — 

(1)  Type  of  transmitter  and  character  of  modulation  proposed. 

(2)  Maximum  power  of  transmitter  (in  high  frequency  generator  circuit). 

(3)  Type  of  aerial  and  natural  wave-length. 

(4)  Wave-length  desired  for  broadcasting. 

(5)  Hours  of  service. 

(6)  Class  of  service  to  be  broadcasted. 

(7)  Circuit  diagram  of  transmitter  and  receiver. 

A  broadcasting  station  must  give  a  guarantee  of  £1,000  ($4,866.66)  that 
the  service  will  commence  within  six  months  after  the  issue  of  the  licence.  It  is 
to  be  operated  at  the  power  and  wave-length  shown  in  the  licence,  subject  to 
such  alteration  as  may  be  permitted.  The  power  is  to  be  rated  in  watts 
measured  in  the  high  frequency  generator  circuit  of  the  transmitting  apparatus. 
The  use  of  any  power  between  500  and  5,000  watts  may  be  applied  for  but  is  to 
be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities. 

The  transmitting  apparatus  shall  be  equipped  with  a  tuned  circuit  coupled 
to  the  aerial,  and  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  maintain  reasonably  constant 
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radiation  during  periods  of  operation  and  shall  be  as  free  as  possible  from  injuri- 
ous harmonics,  It  must  be  controlled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  interference  with  other  stations.  A  maximum  variation  of  one  per  centum 
above  or  below  the  licensed  wave-length  is  to  be  permitted,  and  provision  must 
be  made  at  the  station  for  a  wave-length  indicating  instrument. 

Each  licence  shall  be  issued  for  the  use  of  a  particular  wave-length  selected 
from  bands  available  for  broadcasting  between  250  and  3,500  metres.  The 
authorities  shall  determine  the  wave-length  to  be  used,  which  cannot  be  altered 
without  permission,  and  also  the  number  of  wave-lengths  to  be  used  in  any 
centre. 

RECEIVING  STATIONS  AND  APPARATUS 

The  annual  licence  fee  for  a  receiving  station  is  10s.  ($2.43),  together  with 
the  annual  subscription  payable  to  the  broadcasting  station  licensee. 

Receiving  apparatus  may  be  purchased  or  hired  for  use  by  a  receiving 
licensee,  and  must  be  of  a  type  approved  by  the  authorities  and  stamped 
accordingly.  Receivers  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  respond  to  the  wave- 
length  indicated  on  the  stamped  indication  or  to  any  wave-length  not  differing 
more  than  ten  per  centum  from  that  specified.  Response  to  wave-lengths 
outside  the  specified  limits  is  not  permitted.  For  the  purpose  of  approving  any 
type  of  receiving  apparatus,  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  method  of  construction  but 
only  to  reaction  and  the  wave-length  to  which  the  receiver  will  respond  without 
alteration.  In  addition  to  the  official  stamp  affixed  to  the  receiver,  it  must 
also  bear  an  approved  seal  with  which  no  person  except  an  official,  the  maker, 
or  an  accredited  agent  is  allowed  to  interfere. 

OFFICIAL  TESTS 

Tests  of  receiving  sets  may  be  made  by  authorized  officers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  oscillations  in  the  aerial  and  for  interference  properties  with  a  factor  of 
safety,  i.e.  increasing  the  anode  battery  by  about  30  per  centum,  changing 
valves  or  other  essential  parts  of  the  apparatus,  but  not  by  altering  any  soldered 
connections.  After  approval  of  a  type-set,  the  type  shall  be  given  a  registered 
number  and  makers,  accredited  agent,  or  users  (in  case  of  sets  made  by  users) 
shall  see  that  all  sets  comply  with  the  approved  type  before  they  are  sold  or 
used.  No  change  in  the  design  or  circuit  arrangements  affecting  wave-length 
and  reaction  characteristics  of  an  approved  type  ishalll  be  made  without 
authorization.  No  standard  aerial  is  prescribed  but  tests,  made  by  officials 
to  determine  conformity  with  the  regulations,  shall  be  made  on  an  elevated 
aerial  100  feet  long. 

SALE  OF  RECEIVING  APPARATUS 

A  licence  is  necessary  before  any  person,  firm  or  company  is  permitted  to 
sell,  or  let  on  hire  or  otherwise  dispose  of  complete  broadcasting  receivers  or 
parts  comprising  the  complete  tuning  element  of  those  receivers.  Such  a 
licensee  must  exhibit  a  notice — "  Licensed  Radio  Dealer  " — on  his  premises,  and 
keep  a  record  of  all  sales,  hirings  and  disposal  of  apparatus. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  PRESENT  AUSTRALIAN  BROADCASTING  CONDITIONS 

Those  interested  in  broadcasting  in  Australia  consider  the  existing  regu- 
lations too  stringent,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  "sealed  "  receiver  and  its 
restriction  to  the  one  wave-length  of  the  broadcasting  station  subscribed  to  by 
the  licensee  of  the  receiver  unless  other  stations  are  also  subscribed  to  in  order 
to  obtain  variety  of  programme.    This  it  is  contended  will  prevent  broadcasting 
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from  becoming  such  a  popular  form  of  entertainment  in  Australia  as  in  other 
countries  by  depriving  it  of  much  of  the  fascination  of  being  able  to  turn  from 
one  wave-length  to  another  as  fancy  suggests.  The  amendment  of  the  regu- 
lations to  permit  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  "  open  "  set  is  therefore  being 
advocated. 

A  further  cause  of  dissatisfaction  is  that  one  powerful  concern  is  said  to 
hold  all  the  valve  and  other  patent  rights  in  Australia,  and  to  be  endeavouring 
to  induce  dealers  to  sign  an  agreement  practically  restricting  sales  to  their 
particular  apparatus  and  to  the  payment  of  a  royalty  on  all  valve  holders 
employed  in  any  set.  As  this  proposed  restriction  of  the  sale  of  apparatus  is 
resented  particulars  of  other  broadcasting  and  receiving  circuits,  which  could 
be  purchased  or  leased  in  Australia,  would  be  assured  of  sympathetic  considera- 
tion by  dealers. 

Dealers  advise  that  under  the  present  regulations  essential  points  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  bear  in  mind  are  that  the  tuning  unit  must  be  capable  of 
being  sealed  and  so  arranged  that  it  will  respond  only  to  one  wave-length  with  10 
per  centum  variation  on  either  side.  Also  it  must  be  impossible  for  any  external 
device  or  apparatus  to  be  connected  to  the  outside  terminals  so  that  the  tuning 
device  can  be  loaded."  There  are  no  restrictions  placed  on  detectors,  radio 
amplifiers  or  audio  amplifiers,  but  the  use  of  regenerative  circuits  are  prohibited 
except  on  sets  that  use  a  loop  aerial. 

Copies  of  the  Australian  wireless  act  and  regulations  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  consulted 
by  those  interested  in  the  subject. 

CANADIAN   BROADCASTING  APPLIANCES 

A  comprehensive  range  of  samples  of  broadcasting  apparatus  of  Canadian 
manufacture  has  recently  been  landed  in  Melbourne  to  the  order  of  an  enter- 
prising and  expert  electrical  company  specializing  in  wireless,  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  equipment.  The  question  has  arisen  of  these  Canadian  goods 
infringing  patents  claimed  to  be  held  by  an  Australian  broadcasting  company, 
but  careful  inquiries  into  all  the  circumstances  are  now  being  made  with  a  view 
of  overcoming  any  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

MARKET  FOR  FOODSTUFFS  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  on  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  have  been 
published  as  follows:  Agricultural  Machinery  (Nos.  1021  and  1022);  Motor 
Vehicles  (No.  1023);  Building  Materials  (No.  1024);  Chemicals  (No.  1025); 
Coal  (No.  1027);  Electrical  Equipment  (No.  1030);  Cereals  and  Feedstuff s 
(Nos.  1032  and  1033);  and  the  first  article  on  Foodstuffs  in  the  last  number 
(No.  1034).    Tons  equal  metric  tons.] 

FOOD  FATS 

Butter. — The  olive  groves  rather  than  the  local  or  foreign  dairies  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  the  fats  used  in  cooking  throughout  North  Africa.  Mutton 
fat  is  the  principal  other  grease  used  in  the  kitchens,  and  hence  cooking  butter 
is  relegated  to  a  secondary  place  on  the  pantry  shelf.  Table  butter  is  slightly 
more  important,  but  the  call  for  this  is  not  strongly  insistent.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  North  Africa  is  not  a  dairying  country — the  production  of  dairy 
butter  in  Tunisia  is  about  If  to  2  tons  per  month  for  four  months  of  the  year, 
and  the  output  in  Algeria  and  Morocco  is  likewise  relatively  very  small — and 
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further  when  it  is  considered  that  the  total  butter  imports  into  Tunisia  were  116 
tons  in  L921,  into  Algeria  615  tons  and  into  Morocco  107  tons  during  1920,  the 
paucity  of  the  consumption  is  evident.  The  natives,  to  be  sure,  churn  a  small 
amount  oi  butter  every  year — the  total  in  Tunisia  is  about  270  tons — and  this 
butter  is  put  on  sale  in  the  native  souks,  but  the  rancid  state  of  this  fat,  often- 
times obtained  from  goats'  milk,  is  one  of  the  most  repellent  features  to  the 
tourist  m  visiting  these  bazaars.  If  it  sells  more  cheaply  than  olive  oil  it  may^ 
however,  at  times  be  purchased  by  the  natives.  What  fresh  dairy  butter  does 
come  m  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  France,  or  in  Morocco  from  France 
ami  Spam,  ami  is  shipped  across  the  Mediterranean  by  the  regular  bi-weekly 
or  tri-weekly  steamship  services.  This  butter  is  not  salted  and  does  not  keep 
long.  The  writer  often  found  it  impossible  to  eat  what  was  served  even  in  the 
hotels.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  colonist,  like  the  European  Frenchman  or 
Italian,  prefers  the  taste  of  fresh  butter,  it  would  seem  that  the  salted  butter 
trade  could  be  appreciably  increased.  In  Algeria  the  salted  butter  imported 
was  but  6  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  this  was  mostly  used  by  Spaniards. 
If.  however,  Canadian  exporters  could  introduce  a  small-sized  butter  package 
and  guarantee  a  good  taste  after  arrival,  there  would  seem  to  be  scope  for  an 
energetic  agent  and  an  advertising  campaign  in  the  limited  field  which  does 
exist.  Taste  might  well  be  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  quality  and  odour. 
Some  Danish  butter  is  regularly  imported,  as  is  also  salted  butter  from  Holland 
and  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  shipped  about  500  pounds  to  Morocco 
in  1920.  The  Scandinavian  butter  is  put  up  in  200-gramme  tins  or  else  packed 
in  tins  of  7  to  14  pounds  and  afterwards  parcelled  out  to  the  clientele  by  the 
retailers.  French  butter,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  in  wooden  boxes  of  2  kilos, 
in  rolls  of  10  kilos,  or  in  small  packages  of  \  kilo.  The  rolled  butter  is  carefully 
wrapped  in  several  sheets  of  waxed  paper,  and  then  covered  with  stiff  kraft. 

Lard. — The  sales  of  other  fats  are  governed  by  the  price  of  butter.  If 
butter  is  too  high,  then  margarine,  tallows,  lard  or  vegetable  fats  are  purchased. 
If  the  price  of  butter  sags,  then  the  buying  of  the  other  fats  falls  off.  So  far 
as  lard  is  concerned,  the  imported  qualities  must  always  compete  with  those 
locally  produced.  Now  the  raising  of  pigs  is  not  a  main  branch  of  agriculture, 
but  those  which  are  grown,  mainly  in  the  forests  of  the  north,  supply  the  bulk 
of  the  lard  consumed.  The  quantity  is  not  particularly  big,  as  the  natives,  like 
the  Jews,  refuse  to  eat  pork  and  pork  products.  The  same  repugnance  is  felt 
more  or  less  toward  vegetable  fats,  and  butter  also,  on  account  of  its  limited 
supply,  may  virtually  be  excluded  from  the  shopping  list:  olive  oil  is  the 
fundamental  in  North  Africa  cooking.  The  inference,  however,  cannot  be  drawn 
that  lard  is  not  imported.  Tunisia  took  19  tons  in  1921,  Algeria  169  tons,  and 
Morocco  13  tons  in  1920.  In  Tunisia  the  American-exported  lard  totalled  25 
per  cent  of  the  imports,  and  supplemented  the  supplies  from  France.  United 
States  lard  (3^  tons)  was  not  so  prominent  in  the  Algerian  imports,  which  were 
mostly  French,  although  in  Morocco  during  1920  some  13  per  cent  of  the  imports 
were  credited  to  the  United  States.  Tierce  lard  is  the  kind  generally  imported, 
and  comes  in  weights  of  160  and  50  kilos.  Tub  lard  (25  kilos  and  10  kilos)  is 
also  seen  on  the  market.  United  States  lard  has  been  latterly  competing  in 
price  with  that  natively  produced  at  the  price  of  about  400  francs  per  cask  of 
160  kilos. 

Other  Fats. — The  imports  of  margarine  and  other  fats  into  Tunisia  were 
75  and  18  tons  respectively  in  1920  and  1921,  into  Algeria  274  tons  and  179 
tons  respectively,  and  into  Morocco  277  tons  and  29  tons  respectively. 

Cheese. — The  cheese  imports  into  North  Africa  are  fairly  important, 
inasmuch  as  this  product  is  one  of  the  daily  mainstays  among  the  European 
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population.  It  is  only  natural  in  this  commodity,  given  the  ready  availability 
of  the  reputed  French  and  Italian  cheese,  to  find  France  and  Italy  well  in  the 
lead  in  this  particular  trade.  Tunisia  purchased  340  tons  in  1921,  Algeria  2,641 
tons,  and  Morocco  316  tons  in  1920.  But  after  France  and  Italy  comes  Holland 
rather  than  Switzerland,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Dutch  cheese 
is  an  approximation  to  Canadian  cheddar,  and  of  the  additional  fact  that  small 
quantities  of  American  cheese  have  been  laid  down  in  these  countries,  Cana- 
dian firms  should  have  an  incentive  to  cut  in  on  this  business.  Holland  fur- 
nished 29  tons  to  Tunisia,  300  tons  to  Algeria,  and  59  tons  to  Morocco  in  the 
given  year  1920-21,  and  the  United  States  a  negligible  quantity. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

Canadian  condensed  milk  along  with  other  imported  qualities  was  noticed 
by  the  writer  in  several  leading  grocery  stores.  This  milk  has  found  its  way 
into  North  Africa  by  way  of  France  and  also  by  direct  shipments  to  Algeria. 
That  we  should  find  an  increasing  outlet  of  importance  for  this  Canadian 
specialty  is  evidenced  first  by  the  fact  that  fresh  milk  is  not  too  abundant  all 
the  year,  and  that  condensed  milk  in  tins  in  unshop-worn  labels  is  so  commonly 
on  display  in  the  retail  windows.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Canadian  product  is 
also  favourably  known  to  a  limited  number  of  consumers.  Of  the  condensed 
milk  imported,  the  greater  part  consists  of  the  sweetened  variety.  The  respec- 
tive imports  are  inserted  hereunder: — 

Tunisia  (Tons)     Algeria  (Tons)    Morocco  (Tons) 
1921  1921  1920 

Condensed  milk  (unsweetened)   72  147  551 

Condensed    milk    (sweetened)   589  1,184 

In  the  unsweetened  qualities,  Switzerland  contributed  to  Tunisia,  during 
1921,  19  tons,  Holland  15  tons,  the  United  States  12^  tons,  and  France  4  tons. 
In  the  sweetened  qualities,  Switzerland  also  came  first  with  368  tons,  followed 
by  Holland  with  186  tons,  by  France  with  15  tons,  by  Great  Britain  with  9  tons, 
and  by  the  United  States  with  1\  tons.  The  Algerian  import  trade  in  unsweet- 
ened milk  was  more  predominantly  of  a  French  character  (67  per  cent),  with 
Switzerland  sending  55  tons  and  the  United  States  26  tons  in  1921;  in  the 
sweetened  milk  imports  France  supplied,  during  1921,  15  per  cent,  while 
Switzerland  sent  forward  614  tons,  Holland  241  tons,  Canada  65  tons,  and  the 
United  States  58  tons.  Morocco  took  252  tons  of  both  qualities  from  Great 
Britain  in  1920,  160  tons  from  France,  76  tons  from  the  United  States,  29  tons 
from  Spain,  18  tons  from  Holland,  and  smaller  quantities  from  other  countries. 
It  would  be  advisable  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  put  up  their  milk  with 
French  worded  labels  and  to  make  the  wrapper  as  attractive  as  possible.  Once 
a  trade  mark  is  well  established  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain  repeated  orders. 
The  ordinary  Canadian-size  tin  seems  to  be  quite,  satisfactory  to  the  trade. 

A  relatively  small  quantity  of  evaporated  milk  powder  is  imported:  for 
instance  about  47  tons  in  Algeria;  but  it  is  the  sweetened  condensed  milk  as  it 
is  known  in  Canada  which  goes  most  rapidly.  Canadian  cream  sells  but  rarely 
in  these  markets. 

PRESERVED  FRUITS 

Leaving  aside  the  olive,  the  grape,  the  citrus  fruits,  the  figs  and  dates  are 
the  characteristic  North  African  fruits,  even  if  such  other  varieties  as  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  apricots,  plums,  almonds,  and  medlars  are  cultivated,  especially 
in  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  The  yield,  however,  is  not  over  large,  and  in  any  case 
the  preserving  of  fruits  has  not  taken  hold  as  yet  in  North  Africa  on  any 
important  commercial  scale.    When  the  fresh  fruit  is  over  therefore,  and  to  a 
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lesser  extent  concurrently  with  it  preserved  fruits,  jams  and  marmalades  are 
often  used  by  the  Europeans.  The  natives,  however,  up  till  now  use  very  small 
quant  tics.  The  imports  into  Tunisia  of  preserved  fruits  and  of  jams  and 
manna  hides  for  1921  amounted  to  34  tons  and  59  tons  respectively;  into 
Allien:'.  54  tons  and  266  tons  respectively;  and  into  Morocco  91  tons  and  574 
tons  respectively.  In  the  preserved  fruit  trade  there  exists  a  preference  for 
such  varieties  as  cherries,  apricots  and  plums,  although  several  other  of  the 
well-known  Emits  are  also  imported.  In  Tunisia,  France  and  Italy  do  the 
largest  busini  ss;  in  Algeria  and  in  Morocco,  France  and  Spain.  The  American 
exports  to  Tunisia  totalled  in  1921  about  half  a  ton  of  preserved  fruits  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  jams  and  marmalades;  to  Algeria  about  lj  ton  of 
the  former  variety,  and  to  Morocco  in  1920  about  2-|-  tons  and  a  quarter  of  a 
ton  respectively.  English  fruits  and  marmalades  were  more  conspicuous  in 
Morocco,  and  in  1920  totalled  altogether  some  46  tons,  in  Algeria  5^  tons,  and 
in  Tunisia  a  third  of  a  ton. 

Fruits  and  jams  are  sold  in  both  glass  pots  and  in  tins.  The  glass  jars 
arc  often  preferred,  because  of  the  better  presentation  made,  because  the  pack- 
ing of  fruit  in  this  way  eliminates,  it  is  claimed,  any  objectionable  taste,  and 
because  afterwards  the  housewife  has  a  glass  receptacle  which  can  come  in 
handy  for  kitchen  use.  On  the  other  hand,  for  up-country  trade  the  tin  packing 
is  preferred  as  breakages  are  thereby  got  rid  of,  and  on  the  whole  there  is 
much  more  business  done  in  the  tin  offerings.  The  glass  containers,  both  fancy 
and  plain,  come  in  various  sizes,  their  usual  weight,  when  filled,  running  from 
450  to  600  grammes.  The  tin  boxed  fruit  and  jam  is  as  a  rule  in  cylindrical 
forms  weighing  250  grammes,  500  grammes,  1,  5,  10  and  20  kilos.  On  the 
small-  and  medium-sized  tin  there  is  a  paper  label  attractively  got  up  with  the 
reproduction  of  the  fruit,  while  the  largest  tins  are  lithographed  similarly. 
Occasionally  the  writer  noticed  French  fruit  packed  in  a  litre-tin  pail.  The 
Californian  trade  is  handled  through  New  York  commission  houses,  as  direct 
shipments  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  are  not  in  vogue.  Libby's 
canned  peaches,  apricots,  and  pears,  etc.,  were  selling  per  1-pound  14-ounce 
tin  at  the  competitive  price  of  about  6.75-7  francs,  and  the  small  ^-kilo  French 
jams  and  marmalade  were  fetching  from  3.25  to  3.75  francs  per  tin.  So  far 
as  the  writer  could  ascertain,  Canadian  preserved  fruits  and  jams  were  not 
known  in  North  Africa,  and  here  then  is  another  market  absorbing  about  1,100 
tons  in  a  given  year  where  Canada  might  make  her  impact  felt. 

TINNED  AND  PRESERVED  VEGETABLES 

Preserved  vegetables  or  i.e.  salted  or  pickled  vegetables  command  a  certain 
sale  throughout  North  Africa,  but  the  tinned  vegetable  is  much  more  important. 
In  1921,  Tunisia  purchased  50  tons  of  the  former  and  218  tons  of  the  latter, 
Algeria  99  tons  and  653  tons  respectively,  and  Morocco,  in  1920,  some  900  tons 
altogether.  The  first  or  the  pickle  trade  consists  of  olives,  mainly  supplied  in 
Tunisia  from  local  sources,  onions,  gherkins,  cucumbers,  cauliflowers,  mush- 
rooms, etc.,  put  up  generally  in  5-  or  10-kg.  wooden  pails  and  retailed  in  small 
parcels  to  the  customers.  Heinz's  pickles  and  Crosse  &  Blackwell  pickles  in 
glass  jars  were  also  in  evidence  in  some  of  the  best  shops,  but  their  higher  price 
tends  toward  the  consumption  of  the  pickles  offered  in  bulk.  France  and  Italy 
are  the  largest  suppliers  of  these  food  products  in  Northern  Africa,  with  very 
small  consignments  coming  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

As  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  statistics,  the  trade  in  tinned  vegetables 
occupies  a  much  more  commanding  position  in  the  three  countries.  In  Tunisia 
the  supplies  during  1921  were  mainly  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  origin, 
although  over  1  ton  was  obtained  from  Great  Britain,  over  8  tons  from 
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Belgium,  over  5  tons  from  Malta,  and  about  a  third  of  a  ton  from  the  United 
States.  Algeria  replenished  her  stocks  in  1921  principally  from  France  (85  per 
cent)  with  41  tons,  also  from  Spain,  and  with  still  smaller  shipments  from  Italy 
and  the  United  States  (1,200  pounds).  The  Morocco  trade  in  1920  was  over 
two-thirds  French,  with  144  tons  from  Spain,  77  tons  from  Italy,  30  tons  from 
Great  Britain,  13  tons  from  Belgium,  and  with  about  1,200  pounds,  or  the 
same  quantity  as  in  Algeria,  from  the  United  States. 

The  tinned  vegetable  trade  is  made  up  largely  of  small  peas,  stringed  beans 
of  the  haricot  type,  and  tomato  paste.  Whole  tomatoes  are  not  a  common 
purchase,  while  pork  and  beans  and  corn  are  in  no  demand.  The  tall  cylin- 
drical tins  of  \-  and  1-kilo  are  in  greatest  favour,  the  receptacle  itself  being 
either  labelled  or  lithographed.  Libby's  rectangular  tins  of  asparagus  were 
frequently  seen  by  the  writer,  but  the  turnover  is  very  small.  Nor  have  tinned 
soups  been  successfully  introduced.  Canada's  most  important  openings  are, 
according  to  importers,  in  tinned  peas  and  in  tinned  stringed  beans. 

MACARONI  AND  THE  PASTA  FOODS 

The  statement  that  Tunisia  only  imported  11  tons  of  macaroni  and  similar 
foods  in  1921,  and  that  the  imports  into  Algeria  amounted  to  131  tons,  and  into 
Morocco  in  1920  about  101  tons,  does  not  signify  that  these  countries  do  not 
like  these  foods.  But  apart  from  the  imports  is  the  local  production  which 
largely  cares  for  the  people's  need.  In  Algeria  alone  there  are  some  forty 
manufactories  having  a  daily  capacity  of  35  tons  and  turning  out  some  10,000 
tons  a  year — a  part  of  which  is  exported — while  there  is  a  much  smaller  output 
in  both  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  Only  in  Morocco  do  American  imports  show, 
and  here  in  1920  about  half  a  ton  was  imported.  France,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
however,  do  the  bulk  of  the  business.  If  the  natives  were  to  bring  themselves 
to  eat  more  macaroni  the  market  would  be  naturally  expanded,  but  at  present 
the  hard  grain  semola  dish  leaves  little  room  for  macaroni  consumption.  In 
any  case,  as  the  imports  are  so  small,  it  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  enterprise  in 
this  market  would  be  suitably  repaid. 

BISCUITS  AND  HARD  TACK 

Biscuit  manufacturing  in  North  Africa  is  both  a  native  occupation  and  a 
small  industrial  enterprise.  iUgeria  is  the  most  important  producer  and  turns 
out  now  about  800  tons  a  year.  The  natives  themselves  make  considerable 
quantities.  Almond  flavouring,  obtained  by  crushing  the  nuts,  is  generally 
mixed  in  these  biscuits,  which  are  fashioned  by  hand  in  round,  crescent,  or 
crown  forms.  Of  course  these  biscuits  do  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  .and 
to  supplement  the  locally  baked  varieties  are  the  imported  ones  enjoyed  not 
only  by  the  Europeans  but  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  Owing  to  the  natives' 
fondness  for  sweets,  this  biscuit  popularity  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than 
wane.  Some  77  tons  were  delivered  into  Tunisia  from  foreign  sources  in  1921, 
mostly  from  France,  and  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  from  Great  Britain 
and  Italy;  689  tons  into  Algeria,  mostly  of  French  manufacture;  and  some 
251  tons  into  Morocco  during  1920,  of  which  48  per  cent  were  derived  from 
France  and  43  per  cent  from  Great  Britain.  Spain  also  contributed  about  13 
tons  and  Belgium  \\  tons.  Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Morocco  as 
into  the  other  countries  were  hardly  noticeable. 

Now  two  or  three  special  features  strike  one  in  investigating  the  biscuit 
trade  of  Northern  Africa.  First,  that  Morocco  buys  more  biscuits  from  Great 
Britain  then  either  one  of  the  other  two  countries  or  even  more  than  Tunisia 
and  Algeria  combined.   Secondly,  that  the  biscuits  should  be  of  a  mixed  variety 
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and  sweet,  and  in  the  third  place  that  packing  in  tin  boxes  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Many  of  the  best-known  English  marks  are  represented,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  high  exchange  at  present  much  more  English  business  could  be  put 
through.  With  reference  to  the  second  characteristic,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  more  important  qualities  imported  consist  of  "  petits  beurres,"  "  cham- 
pagne "  biscuits,  and  the  "Gem  popular  mixed"  retailing  at  about  6  fr.  per 
kilo.  Fancy  biscuits  are  as  a  rule  too  expensive.  The  best  selling  English  and 
French  biscuits  in  Northern  Africa  come  in  metallic  boxes  of  either  small  sizes 
(tare  weight  some  225  grammes)  or  in  bigger  boxes  (tare  weight  some  950 
grammes)  capable  of  holding  several  kilos.  In  order  to  preserve  the  biscuits 
against  the  humidity  of  the  North  African  climate,  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  Bolder  an  in<ide  cover  to  the  tin  and  to  have  a  further  protection  of  an  out- 
side cover  which  hinges  back.  The  inside  of  the  box  should  also  be  lined  with 
light  paper  which  is  taste  proof.  The  biscuits  themselves  can  preferably  be 
arranged  in  layers  separated  by  waxed  paper  or  light  weight  cardboard.  Broken 
biscuits  should  never  be  put  on  the  top  layer  to  fill  up  the  box.  Moreover, 
packing  in  wooden  or  in  cardboard  or  in  paper  boxes  should  not  be  employed. 
A.s  the  biscuit  trade  of  North  Africa  totals  over  2\  million  pounds  in  a  given 
year,  it  would  seem  worth  while  for  Canadian  exporters  to  look  into  this  market, 
ami  at  least  try  it  out  through  depots  and  representatives  in  France. 

In  connection  with  the  biscuit  trade  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Tunisia 
imported  in  1921  some  36  tons  of  hard  tack,  Algeria  51  tons,  and  Morocco  371 
tons.  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  were  the  principal  suppliers.  Unleavened 
bread  to  the  extent  of  40  tons  was  also  purchased  in  Morocco  in  1920,  France 
and  England  contributing  25  and  14  tons  respectively  and  over  1  ton  coming 
from  the  United  States. 

CHOCOLATE  AND  SWEETS 

Chocolate,  both  in  the  powder  form  and  as  a  sweetmeat,  has  a  fairly  good 
sale  throughout  North  Africa.  The  natives  often  invest  a  few  spare  coppers 
in  a  small  bar  of  chocolate,  while  the  Europeans  frequently  use  chocolate  for 
a  morning  beverage  or  for  an  afternoon  tea-hour  drink.  Thus  369  tons  were 
imported  into  Tunisia  and  1,563  tons  into  Algeria  during  1921,  while  some  390 
tons  were  bought  by  Morocco  in  1920.  French,  Swiss,  Italian,  and  English 
marks  are  all  known,  with  a  leaning  in  the  purchasing  toward  France  and 
Switzerland.  "  Meunier  "  of  Anticosti  fame  controls  the  French  trade,  while 
"  Kohler  "  is  the  other  best  selling  chocolate.  About  1^  tons  were  imported  by 
Morocco  from  the  United  States  in  the  above-mentioned  year.  The  most 
favoured  form  is  the  tablet  chocolate  of  15,  20  or  50  grammes,  the  round  small 
chocolates  preferably  wrapped  in  coloured  tinsel,  and  the  slab  chocolate  of  125 
and  250  grammes  divided  into  little  squares  and  rectangles.  Milk  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  chocolate  is  imported.  The  individual  tablets  at  best  are  packed 
in  waxed  paper  and  then  covered  with  the  firm's  wrapper.  They  are  then 
grouped  in  packages  of  1  kilo  and  afterwards  in  5  kilos,  the  whole  being 
enveloped  in  strong  kraft  or  waterproof  paper.  These  packages  then  make  up 
for  shipment  in  a  25-,  50-  or  100-kilo  wooden  case  lined  with  tin,  the  cover  of 
which  is  soldered  to  prevent  deterioration  through  the  constant  humidity  of  the 
climate.  Chocolate  sales  are  especially  brisk  around  the  New  Year,  although 
the  cake  shops  are  all  the  year  serving  chocolate  from  their  candy  counters. 

Bonbons. — On  many  a  street  corner  throughout  the  principal  and  smaller 
centres  of  North  Africa  the  writer  saw  an  Arab  or  Moor  vendor  with  his  circular 
wooden  stand  dealing  out  various  kinds  of  native  sweetmeats  to  the  passers-by 
w^ho  happened  to  be  tempted  by  the  candy  wares  on  sale.  The  most  con- 
spicuous candy  is  a  kind  of  marsh-mallow  in  white,  rose,  or  mauve,  although 
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nougat,  chocolate  drops,  and  various  other  sweets  are  readily  peddled  out.  But 
these  sales  do  not  exclude  the  purchasing  of  imported  candies  even  by  the 
indigenous  inhabitants.  In  the  native  bazaars  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  Fez,  Casa- 
blanca, and  Marrakesh  the  writer  found  acid  drops  and  lozenges  flavoured  with 
mint,  lemon,  or  liquorice.  They  come  in  various  forms  such  as  marbles,  fruits, 
crescents,  fish,  rectangular  drops  and  are  always  very  highly  coloured.  These 
sweets  are  imported  principally  from  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  latter  kind 
being  shipped  usually  in  a  cylindrical  tin  weighing  about  3  pounds.  The 
French  varieties  come  in  1-kilo,  1^-kilo  and  2-kilo  tins.  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Belgium  are  also  contributing  factors  in  the  bonbon  trade.  The  imports 
of  candies  are  not  classified  separately  in  the  trade  returns,  but  together  with 
syrups,  including  syrups  for  light  beverages  (the  amount  of  which  is  fairly 
large),  the  total  purchases  amounted  to  204  tons  in  Tunisia,  681  tons  in 
Algeria,  and  385  tons  in  Morocco  during  the  year  1920-21. 

Other  Sweets. — Some  13^  tons  of  molasses,  some  7|  tons  of  glucose,  and 
some  5  tons  of  honey  were  imported  into  Tunisia  during  1921.  The  correspond- 
ing figures  for  Algeria  were  209  tons,  62  tons,  and  81  tons  respectively.  Except 
for  honey  (some  17  tons  in  1920),  no  other  imports  are  recorded  for  Morocco. 

LIQUID  FOODS 

Beer. — The  Europeans  of  North  Africa  drink  more  of  the  native  wines 
than  they  do  beer,  although  beer  is  manufactured  locally  and  also  imported. 
In  Algeria  there  are  four  quite  large  breweries  turning  out  some  46,000  hecto- 
litres a  year,  while  Tunisia  and  Morocco  also  manufacture  a  very  small  quan- 
tity annually.  To  supplement  this  production,  Algeria  only  had  to  import  in 
1921  some  8,421  hectolitres,  practically  all  of  which  came  from  France  and 
with  only  15  hectolitres  from  other  countries;  but  Tunisia  imported  11,003 
hectolitres  from  France,  Algeria,  and  Holland,  and  Morocco  in  1920  imported 
13,630  hectolitres  from  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 
Morocco  and  Tunisia  then  are  the  most  important  markets  in  Northern  Africa 
for  foreign  beers,  Algeria  being  largely  eliminated  on  account  of  the  colonial 
output.  Great  Britain  sent  forward  about  32,000  litres  of  beer  in  1920  to 
Morocco,  while  German  exports  in  that  year  totalled  75,400  litres.  Spanish 
and  Dutch  exports  were,  at  294,000  litres,  about  100,000  litres  less  than  the 
exports  of  beer  from  France,  which  at  present  holds  the  trump  hand  in  this 
North  African  trade,  superseding  the  German  competition  of  pre-war  days. 
German  beer  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  Spanish  zone  of  Morocco.  The  opening 
for  Canadian  beer  would  seem  to  lie  principally  in  a  cheap  light  beer  of  the 
bock  or  lager  type.  Similar  beers  are  now  retailing  about  1  French  franc  a 
litre,  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  Canadian  beers  could  be  laid  down  at 
that  price.  A  small  demand  for  heavier  beers  might  be  expected  at  better-class 
restaurants  and  at  hotels  catering  to  the  tourist  traffic,  and  to  secure  this  trade 
it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  an  agent  who  could  periodically  visit  all  these 
establishments.  Beer  is  imported  in  both  kegs  and  bottles,  the  ratio  being  in 
favour  of  the  former.  Bottled  beer  generally  comes  in  cases  of  48  containers, 
each  bottle  holding  0-6  of  a  litre. 

Whisky. — The  call  for  whisky  is  far  from  insistent  as  the  Europeans  have 
not  cultivated  its  taste  to  any  extent,  and  the  natives  forgo  practically  ail 
alcoholic  beverages.  Some  "  Canadian  Club,"  which  came  by  way  of  France, 
was  noticed  by  the  writer,  but  its  sale  was  restricted,  it  was  reported  by  wine 
merchants,  to  a  very  few  of  the  largest  hotels,  where  it  was  available  mostly 
for  American  travellers. 

Cider. — There  is  practically  no  consumption  of  cider,  although  Tunisia  is 
accredited  with  a  50-hectolitre  importation  in  1921. 
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Mineral  Waters. — Tunisia  and  more  particularly  Algeria  have  several 
sources  of  various  types  of  mineral  waters,  but  up  to  the  present  exploitation 
has  not  gone  very  far.  As  a  foreigner  visiting  Northern  Africa  is  chary  about 
drinking  the  ordinary  tap  water,  especially  in  the  more  remote  centres,  he  asks 
for  fche  bottled  product,  and  as  the  tourist  trade  is  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  North  African  life,  the  consumption  of  mineral  water  is  important.  In 
Tunisia  supplies  eome  from  France  and  Italy,  and  even  from  Germany  and 
Hungary,  the  imports  in  1921  totalling  4,195  hectolitres.  Algeria  absorbed 
14,504  hectolitres  in  1921,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  was  derived  from 
France,  although  English  and  Italian  mineral  waters  may  also  be  had  there. 
Morocco  counts  mainly  on  France  and  Spain  for  her  imports,  which,  including 
3,600  litres  from  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  8,721  hectolitres  in  1920.  The 
mosl  commonly  sold  mineral  waters  come  in  1-litre  bottles  and  retail  at  2  to 
2.50  French  francs. 

Vinegar. — The  vinegar  industry  has  only  recently  been  created  in  North 
Africa,  bm  promises  to  develop  rapidly,  especially  in  Algeria,  where  up-to-date 
plant  lias  been  installed.  This  country  has  the  raw  material  at  hand  and 
manufactures  both  the  wine  and  alcoholic  varieties.  However,  imports  are  not 
negligible,  and  totalled  in  1921  some  1,701  hectolitres.  Even  though  France 
was  in  the  van  of  this  trade,  small  quantities  were  also  purchased  in  Belgium 
and  Great  Britain.  Tunisia  took  286  hectolitres  in  1921  from  France,  Algeria, 
and  Italy;  and  Morocco  in  1921  some  1,391  hectolitres  from  France,  Spain, 
and  Great  Britain. 

APPLES  AND  DRIED  FRUITS 

Algeria  grows  more  apples  than  does  Tunisia  or  Morocco,  although  its 
imports  are  heavier  than  the  combined  quantities  purchased  abroad  by  the 
other  two  countries.  Apples  and  pears  are  classified  together  in  the  trade 
returns,  but  more  apples  than  pears  are  eaten  on  the  table,  and  their  sales  there- 
fore are  a  little  more  constant.  Of  these  fruits,  Tunisia  imported  296  tons. 
Algeria  1,345  tons,  and  Morocco  469  tons  in  the  given  year  1920-21.  Italy  was 
well  in  advance  in  this  Tunisian  trade,  followed  by  France,  Algeria,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Algerian  orders  were  passed  primarily  to  France,  and  afterwards 
to  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  while  the  Moroccan  trade  went  to  Spain,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Belgium.  The  Canadian  fruit  is  virtually  only  known  in  North 
Africa  by  reputation,  and  a  good-keeping  apple  would,  it  was  thought,  find  a 
limited  sale  in  these  countries  and  especially  in  those  few  shops  where  the  de 
luxe  fruit  trade  is  carried  on. 

Dried  fruits. — Figs,  raisins,  and  nuts  are  the  principal  dried  fruits  eaten 
in  North  Africa,  and  the  countries  of  supply  are  around  the  Mediterranean. 
A  few  cases  of  dried  apples,  and  prunes,  etc.,  come  into  these  countries  annu- 
ally, but  the  trade  has  no  defined  status.  Small  French  prunes  were  retailing 
at  about  3.50  francs  per  kilo  in  the  grocery  shops. 

DRIED  VEGETABLES 

The  imports  of  dried  vegetables  were  referred  to  in  the  preceding  reports 
on  "  Cereals  and  Crops."  For  purposes  of  reference,  however,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Tunisia  imported  1,456  tons,  Algeria  7,502  tons,  and  Morocco  2,855  tons 
during  the  year  1920-21.  Beans  and  lentils  are  the  two  most  important  of  these 
products  which  come  into  North  Africa. 

OTHER  GROCERY  SPECIALITIES 

French  and  English  extracts  such  as  vanilla,  lemon,  orange,  etc.,  are  found 
in  the  best  grocery  shops  and  come  for  household  use  in  18-  or  15-cm.  tubes  or 
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in  J-  or  1-ounce  bottles.  Crosse  &  Blackwell's  preparations  in  this  line  are 
perhaps  the  best  known.  For  flavouring  cakes  in  the  numerous  cake-shops  and 
tea-rooms,  vanilla  sticks  are  also  used  and  the  natural  fruit  juice  or  fruits 
syrups.  English  and  American  baking  powders  in  \-  and  ^-pound  tins  are  also 
on  sale,  but  the  demand  is  very  small  as  baking  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  are 
generally  used.  Prepared  breakfast  foods  were  stocked  in  the  stores  before  the 
war  for  the  resident  foreign  population  and  for  the  American  clientele  of  the 
big  hotels,  but  exchange  at  present  has  virtually  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  this 
trade.  Golden  syrup  in  2-pound  tins  was  also  carried  before  the  war,  as  was 
also  maple  syrup,  but  the  clearness  of  the  dollar  and  sterling  has  caused  these 
imports  also  to  languish.  All  of  these  commodities  then,  even  when  trade  is 
normal,  have  but  a  restricted  sale. 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  foreging  paragraphs  it  should  be  evident  that  Tunisia,  Algeria, 
and  Morocco  between  them  import  about  150,000  tons  of  food  products  a  year. 
It  is  also  plain  that  French  importers  are  strides  ahead  of  other  foreign  sup- 
pliers, but  the  fact  remains  that  this  partial  French  supremacy  may  be  cut  into 
by  painstaking  and  enthusiastic  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters. 
Canada  sells  many  different  food  products  to  France,  and  if  direct  trade  is  not 
always  now  practicable  with  North  Africa,  France  may  at  least  be  used  as  a 
relay  post  for  further  introducing  these  same  Canadian  products  in  the  three 
North  African  territories.  Much  is  being  done  at  present  in  this  way,  but  much 
more  can  be  similarly  accomplished.  It  is,  however,  the  through  service  from 
port  to  port  which  is  to  be  recommended  particularly,  inasmuch  as  the  inter- 
mediary is  thereby  eliminated  and  the  laid-down  quotation  generally  reduced. 
Fractional  differentials  in  price  may  not  appear  so  important  to  the  exporter 
in  Canada,  but  the  Arab  or  Moor  differentiates  between  centimes,  and  this  is 
also  more  or  less  true  of  the  average  colonial  housewife.  A  pound  of  sugar  or 
a  tin  of  milk  delivered  into  North  Africa  from  Canada  by  way  of  France  would 
presumably  cost  more  than  if  laid  down  direct  (for  instance)  to  an  importer 
in  Algeria,  and  this  marginal  difference  would  most  probably  tell  against  the 
development  of  a  permanent  Canadian  trade.  Direct  selling  therefore  coupled 
with  re-exporting  from  France,  when  the  former  system  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, should  serve  to  give  Canada  a  much  stronger  foothold  in  this  North 
African  market  of  foodstuffs  and  provisions. 

MARKING  OF  TINNED  FISH  FOR  ITALY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F.  MacEachern 

Milan,  November  5,  1923. — As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  issues  of 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  Canadian  packers  of  salmon  must,  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Article  10  of  the  Italian  Ministerial  Order 
which  was  issued  under  date  of  January  1,  1923,  mark  upon  the  containers 
themselves,  in  clear  and  indelible  characters,  the  following: — 

SALMON 
NAME  OP  FIRM 
NAME  OF  TOWN 
CANADA. 

This  meant  that  the  former  practice  of  affixing  paper  labels  to  salmon  tins, 
and  other  receptacles  containing  fish,  must  be  discontinued,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
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Bible  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  packs  in  the  event  of  the  labels  becoming 
detached.  Paper-labelled  shipments  of  Canadian  tinned  salmon  arriving  at 
Genoa  in  the  early  part  of  1923  were  accordingly  refused  entry  into  Italy  by 
the  Customs  authorities  on  the  ground  that  they  were  improperly  marked.  This 
office  at  once  pointed  out  to  the  Italian  authorities  the  hardship  which  the 
instantaneous  enforcement  of  the  new  marking  law  would  entail,  and  as  a  result 
of  these  representations  it  was  decided  to  hold  temporarily  in  abeyance  the 
application  of  the  marking  law,  in  order  to  give  the  packers  sufficient  time  to 
comply  with  its  requirements. 

Samples  of  printing  upon  tins,  which  had  been  adjudged  as  satisfactory, 
w  ere  forwarded  by  this  office  to  Canada  for  the  guidance  of  packers,  and  sample 
lids,  indelibly  marked,  were  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Columbia 
Salmon  Canners'  Association  and  submitted  to  the  Italian  authorities  for 
approval.  The  Director  General  of  Public  Health  endorsed  the  method  of 
marking  submitted  as  satisfactory,  but  pointed  out  that  the  lettering  should 
be  made  more  legible,  through  the  use  of  contrasting  colours — such  as,  for 
example,  red  lettering  over  white,  or  black  lettering  over  yellow. 

A  sample  tin  top  turned  out  by  an  important  Canadian  firm  and  sub- 
mitted to  this  office  by  their  Italian  agents  has  the  required  wording  litho- 
graphed on  the  tin  in  large  black  letters  over  a  yellow  background.  This 
undoubtedly  is  an  excellent  marking  as  it  renders  the  lettering  easily  read  even 
in  dingy  customs  warehouses. 

As  matters  now  stand,  paper-labelled  salmon  shipments  are  still,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  being  admitted  into  Italy,  but  at  any  moment  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  may  be  enforced,  and  exporters  are  again  warned  that  at  any 
time  now  shipments  which  are  not  marked  in  compliance  with  the  new  law  may 
be  debarred  from  entering  Italy. 

No  definite  date  has  as  yet  been  set  by  the  Italian  Government  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  marking  law,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  ten 
months  have  now  elapsed  since  its  operation  was  suspended,  in  order  to  give 
the  packers  time  to  comply  with  its  requirements,  a  decision  to  enforce  the 
law  may  be  expected  shortly. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  a  Ministerial  Decree  dated  June  9 
abolished  the  Italian  Customs  import  duty  on  tinned  salmon  weighing  up  to 
half  a  kilogramme,  gross  weight.  This  admitted  of  free  entry  of  our  half- 
pound  tins  of  salmon,  but  held  as  dutiable  our  one-pound  tins,  which  weighed 
slightly  in  excess  of  half  a  kilogramme.  Representations  made  by  this  office, 
however,  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  an  official  decree,  effective  on  July  27,  1923, 
which  provided  for  the  duty-free  admittance  into  Italy  of  tinned  salmon  weigh- 
ing up  to  one  kilogramme,  thereby  permitting  both  our  half-pound  and  one- 
pound  tins  to  enter  free  of  the  Customs  duty,  which  had  previously  amounted 
to  42  gold  lire  per  quintal,  or  about  4  cents  per  one-pound  tin. 

The  decision  to  abolish  Customs  import  duty  on  tinned  fish  was  arrived  at 
by  the  Government  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost  of  living  in  Italy,  and  the 
use  of  tinned  salmon  in  replacing  and  restricting  to  some  extent  the  sale  of 
tunny  fish,  which  has  always  been  tinned  salmon's  principal  competitor  in  this 
market.  Canadian  salmon  enjoys  a  gratifying  prestige  among  the  Italian 
people,  and  the  coming  year  should  witness  a  substantial  increase  in  the  already 
heavy  export  of  this  popular  food  to  this  country. 
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ITALIAN  TRADE  IN  SANITARY  WARE 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F.  MacEachern 

Milan,  November  7,  1923. — In  reasonably  priced  bathroom  fittings  the 
selection  offered  to  the  average  Italian  purchaser  is  to-day  confined  to  those  of 
either  Italian  or  German  manufacture.  British,  Canadian,  and  other  foreign- 
made  fittings  are  not  now  obtainable  in  Italy  at  competitive  prices.  The 
German  exporter  sets  the  pace,  and  now  Italian  manufacturers  are  practically 
alone  in  striving  to  meet  his  prices.  Investigations  conducted  recently  by  this 
office  on  behalf  of  a  Canadian  exporter  disclosed  the  fact  that  German  bath- 
room fittings  of  solid  brass,  with  nickel  finish,  which  are  practically  identical 
in  design,  construction  and  finish  with  the  Canadian  articles,  are  being  bought 
and  laid  down  in  Milan  at  lower  prices  than  our  Canadian  manufacturers  quote 
f.o.b.  factory.  Prior  to  the  war  porcelain-finish  bath-tubs,  lavatories,  etc., 
were  largely  imported  from  Great  Britain,  while  United  States  manufacturers 
had  also  succeeded  in  building  up  an  appreciable  trade.  Of  late  years  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  lira  served  to  increase  British  and  United  States  prices,  and 
Italian  manufacturers,  finding  themselves  able  to  undersell  both  British  and 
American  exporters,  devoted  more  attention  than  ever  before  to  this  industry. 
But  as  the  depreciated  lira  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  Italian  manufac- 
turers, so  has  the  "  nose-diving  "  mark  done  its  bit  for  the  Germans,  and  British 
and  United  States  exporters  have  been  virtually  forced  to  give  up  the  unequal 
struggle,  while  Italian  manufacturers  are  now  hard  pressed  to  meet  German 
quotations. 

The  decision  of  the  Italian  Government  to  exempt  from  taxation  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  all  building  construction,  including  that  of  apart- 
ment houses,  has  also  served  to  stimulate  this  industry,  which  has  resulted  in 
a  considerably  enlarged  market  for  bathroom  fittings.  Popular  styles  of  British 
bath-tubs  and  fittings  which  have  been  studiously  emulated  by  the  Germans 
are  now  being  turned  out  by  Italian  manufacturers,  but  while  characteristic 
throughness  and  attention  to  detail  are  reflected  in  the  German  goods,  those  of 
Italian  manufacture  oftentimes  lack  that  finish  which  would  entitle  them  to 
compete  upon  an  equal  price  basis  with  Canadian  products. 

In  Italian  warehouses,  then,  standard  makes  of  British  bathroom  fittings 
have  now  been  relegated  to  the  background,  and  are  shown  only  to  that  ram 
avis,  the  customer  who  desires  quality  regardless  of  price,  while  the  prestige  of 
the  German  product  as  a  popular-priced  commodity  is  challenged  only  by  local 
manufacturers. 

This,  then,  is  another  line  to  which  up  to  the  present  Germany  appears 
able  to  devote  considerable  attention.  Germany  has  been  able  of  late  to  pay 
freight  and  customs  charges  upon  bathroom  fittings,  and  to  dominate  latterly 
the  Italian  market  with  its  lower-priced  though  finely  finished  articles.  So  long 
as  she  can  continue  to  do  this,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Canadian  firms  to 
develop  an  appreciable  market  for  bathroom  fittings  in  Italy,  while  over  and 
above  the  German  trade  it  must  be  considered  that  Italian  manufacturers  as 
well  are  in  a  position  to  supply  a  large  part  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
market  in  Italy. 
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MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

{This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  reports,  the  second  of  which  will  deal 
with  Rubber  Footwear,  Rubberized  Clothing  and  Textiles;  and  the  third  with 
Mechanical  Rubber,  Surgical,  Sanitary  and  Laboratory  Appliances.] 

BuenOfl  Aires,  September  27,  1923. — There  are  more  motor  vehicles  of  all 
d<  scriptions  in  the  Argentine  Republic  than  in  any  other  country  of  South 
America.  It  is  estimated  that  from  75,000  to  80,000  vehicles  are  in  current  use, 
the  annual  requirements  being  from  9,000  to  12,000.  The  number  of  passenger 
cars  imported  in  1921  was  9,319;  and  in  1920,  13,499  cars  were  imported,  of 
which  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  credited  with  13,119.  Of  commercial 
vehicles,  439  were  imported  in  1920,  287  of  which  are  credited  to  the  United 
States.  The  importations  from  Canada  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  were  as 
follows:  1920-21,  356;  1921-22,  872;  1922-23,  1,903. 

Vior  bo  the  war.  the  majority  of  cars  imported  were  of  European  manu- 
facture; Fiat  and  Renault  were  probably  most  in  evidence.  During  and  since 
the  war,  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  almost  monopolized  the  market, 
Ford  cars  being  predominant.  According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Automobile 
Association,  importation  in  1922  was  as  follows:  Ford,  10,751;  other  United 
States  and  Canadian  makes,  4,402;  European  makes,  169;  total,  15,322.  The 
use  of  motor  vehicles  is  fairly  general  throughout  the  Republic,  but  the  greater 
part  is  restricted  to  the  province  and  particularly  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

While  the  national  industries  in  other  rubber  products  are  not  inconsiderable, 
bl  i  re  are  no  covers  or  tubes  being  made  at  present.    At  one  time  an  English 

era  manufactured  tires  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  Pirelli  Company  have  erected 
a  factory  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  are  now  turning  out  solid  rubber  tires. 

IMPORT  OF  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

In  the  year  1921  the  import  of  tires  and  tubes  into  Argentina  aggregated 
88.477  kg. ;  and  in  1920 — the  last  year  for  which  statistics  by  countries  are  avail- 
able— 154,355  kg.,  of  which  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  credited  with 
85,057  kg.,  Italy  37,272  kg.,  and  the  United  Kingdom  28,167  kg. 

The  exports  from  Canada  to  Argentina  (all  classes  of  tires)  expressed  in 
dollars  were  in  fiscal  years  to  March  31:  1920-21,  $401,196;  1921-22,  $283,819; 
1922-23,  $543,393. 

TYPES  IN  DEMAND 

Ti  e  Tire  Importers'  Association  of  Buenos  Aires  gives  the  following  as  an 
indication  of  market  requirements: — Inch  sizes,  in  order  of  importance:  30  by 
3i,  30  by  3,  32  by  4,  33  by  4,  33  by  4£,  33  by  5.  Millimetre  sizes  in  order  of 
importance:  815  by  105,  875  by  105,  820  by  120,  920  by  120.  About  60  per 
cent  of  all  tires  sold  for  passenger  cars  are  in  inch  sizes  and  about  40  per  cent 
in  millimetre  sizes.  Cord  tires  are  rapidly  growing  in  favour  and  are  now 
more  widely  sold  than  fabric  tires.    The  Clincher  type  of  tire  is  in  good  demand. 

Truck  Tires. — The  use  of  motor  trucks  in  Argentina  is  still  very  restricted. 
In  the  cities,  not  excluding  Buenos  Aires,  the  streets  are  usually  narrow,  and 
often  congested  with  traffic,  and  the  road  conditions  in  country  districts  are  in 
general  very  bad.  But  trucks  are  gradually  gaining  in  favour,  and  the  market 
for  solid  tires  will  probably  increase.  Occasionally,  heavy  pneumatic  truck  tires 
are  seen.  A  large  percentage  of  trucks  are  of  Ford  production,  equipped  with 
pneumatics.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  import  of  tires  for  trucks  (other 
than  Ford)  is  of  solid  types,  and  20  per  cent  pneumatic.  The  metric  ton  (1,000 
kilos — 2,205  pounds)  is  the  unit  of  weight  in  Argentina. 
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Carriage  Tires. — Solid  tires  for  carriages,  perambulators,  hospital  vehicles, 
etc.,  are  made  to  advantage  locally,  although  there  is  a  small  import. 

Bicycle  and  Motor  Cycle  Tires. — Motor  cycles  are  quite  freely  used  in 
Argentina.  In  pre-war  years  the  trade  in  both  machines  and  tires  was  in  the 
hands  of  European  manufacturers,  but  latterly  the  United  States  have  been 
supplying  the  greater  part  of  the  demand.  Thus  in  1920,  of  572  motor  cycles 
imported  508  were  of  United  States  manufacture.  The  most  usual  sizes  for  tires 
are  28  x  3,  29  x  3i,  28  x  If,  28  x  l±  and  28  by  If. 

General  Factors  Affecting  the  Tire  Market. — Tires  are  not  usually  sub- 
jected to  careful  treatment  in  Argentina,  nor  are  street  and  road  conditions  such 
as  to  permit  high  mileage.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  life  of  a  tire  is 
20  per  cent  less  in  Argentina  than  in  Canada.  The  majority  of  cars  certainly 
use  not  less  than  six  covers  per  year. 

Sales  and  Distribution. — Competition  in  Argentina  is  so  keen  that  the 
majority  of  importing  companies  haAre  established  their  own  sales  organiza- 
tions in  Buenos  Aires.  Among  these  may  be  cited  Goodyear,  United  States, 
Firestone,  Pirelli,  Clincher,  Continental,  Dunlop,  and  Michelin.  These  branch 
houses  distribute  by  sub-agencies  throughout  the  republic.  A  number  of  other 
tires,  such  as  Englebert,  Goodrich,  Fisk,  Vacuum  Cup  and  Kelly  Springfield,  are 
also  on  the  market. 

Thus  it  would  be  impracticable  for  any  average  importer  independently  to 
finance  the  introduction  and  merchandizing  of  new  makes.  The  only  way  in 
which  this  could  be  effected  would  be  for  the  manufacturer  either  (1)  establish 
his  own  branch  sales  office,  or  (2)  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  responsible 
importer  to  consign  stock  to  him  for  resale  on  a  commission  basis,  at  the  same 
time  coming  to  some  arrangement  in  regard  to  advertising  and  the  organization 
of  a  general  sales  service  throughout  the  country.  Such  arrangement  could  be 
made  with  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  British  or  Argentine  trading  houses, 
or  with  an  established  importer  of  motor  vehicles  not  already  associated  with 
any  particular  tire  manufacturer. 

It  would  be  useless  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  to  attempt  to  sell  tires 
outright  (even  at  long  credit  terms)  to  dealers  in  Buenos  Aires. 

RUBBER  BELTING 

The  total  demand  for  belting  is  considerable,  but  only  a  small  percentage 
is  supplied  by  rubber.  The  large  national  production  of  hides  has  fostered  the 
development  of  national  industries:  about  60  per  cent  of  all  leather  belting  used 
in  the  country  is  made  in  Buenos  Aires.  Ordinary  leather  belting  of  national 
manufacture  sells  for  as  little  as  00  centavos  (Argentine  paper)  per  me 
1-inch  to  3.60  pesos  per  metre  in  4-inch  width.  The  finest  qualities  (double) 
are  priced  at  1.60  pesos  per  metre  in  1-inch,  to  15.86  pesos  per  metre  in  8-inch; 
and  first  quality  imported  leather  belting  varies  from  2.50  pesos  per  metre  in 
1-inch,  to  20.80  pesos  in  8-inch.  Again,  there  is  the  competition  of  British  and 
United  States  manufacturers  of  canvas  and  balata.  In  impregnated  canvas,  an 
English  10-inch  belt  of  good  quality  is  being  marketed  as  low  as  21  pesos  per 
metre  and  best  balata  belting  at  22  pesos. 

For  comparison  with  these  figures,  the  following  is  a  price  list  of  a  well- 
known  imported  rubber  belting  (small  sizes):  3-ply,  1-inch  1.30;  l-l^-inch 
2  pesos;  4-ply,  2-inch  to  6-inch  2.70  to  8.40  pesos;  5-ply,  4-inch  to  10-inch  6.70 
to  16.80  pesos;  6-ply,  7-inch  to  10-inch  16.20  to  20.30  pesos;  and  for  additional 
comparison,  national  rubber  belting  (best  quality)  is  quoted  as  follows: — 4-ply, 
I-inch  to  3-inch,  1  to  3  pesos;  5-ply,  3^:-inch  to  5i-inch,  4.38  to  6.88  pesos; 
6-ply,  6-inch  to  12-inch,  9  to  18  pesos;  8-ply,  4-inch  to  12-inch,  8  to  24  pesos. 
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Larger  dimensions  25  centavos  per  ply-inch-metre.  For  endless  belting  add 
12  pesos  extra  up  to  o-inch;  variable  additions  above  5-inch. 

Prices  are  given  in  Argentine  paper  pesos  as  the  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange 
makes  calculation  in  Canadian  currency  of  only  temporary  value.  Trade  dis- 
count- are  in  all  cases  about  20  per  cent. 

IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  BELTING 

The  imports  of  belting  other  than  leather  into  Argentina  in  1921  totalled 
257,784  kg.,  and  in  1920 — the  last  year  for  which  statistics  by  countries  are 
available — 569,886  kg.,  of  which  393,508  kg.  are  credited  to  Great  Britain  and 
1 55. S20  kg.  to  the  United  States.    (About  20  per  cent  may  be  regarded  as  rubber 

belting.) 

(  anada's  share  (classified  as  rubber  belting)  in  dollars  was  $2,856  in 
1921-22;  no  exports  are  given  in  the  statistics  for  1922-23;  but  in  April  and 
May  imports  were  valued  at  $1,505  and  $20,008  respectively.  A  certain  per- 
>  Qtage  of  this  appears  to  be  in  small  sizes  for  the  operation  of  agricultural  and 
small  machinery,  but  the  greater  part  is  conveyor  belting  in  26-  to  34-inch, 
6-ply. 

Sale  and  Distribution. — All  important  wholesalers  or  distributors  of  belt- 
ing buy  outright  and  maintain  large  stocks,  consigning  to  sub-agents.  It  is 
ary  to  carry  a  full  range  of  types  and  sizes,  and  no  one  importer 

alizes  in  balata,  canvas  or  rubber,  excepting  the  direct  distributing  branches 
of  the-  manufacturers  themselves. 

For  any  Canadian  firm  to  place  a  new  brand  of  rubber  belting  on  the 
market  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  a  large  dis- 
tributing house  engaged  in  the  import  of  all  classes  of  belting.  One  importer, 
when  approached  on  the  subject,  stated  that  he  would  be  willing  to  purchase 
outright  stocks  of  the  most  readily  saleable  dimensions  and  qualities,  but  that 
the  manufacturer  whom  he  represented  would  have  to  supply  on  consignment 
those  in  less  demand. 

Thus,  as  is  the  case  with  tires,  the  burden  of  developing  the  market  falls 
largely  upon  the  manufacturer.  He  must  back  his  representative  by  adver- 
tising, by  credit  terms,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  shipments  on  consignment,  if 
he  is  to  compete  successfully  with  local  production  and  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers already  established.  Belting  is  sold  largely  on  trade  mark,  and  to 
make  a  new  mark  valuable  would  entail  no  little  time  and  a  certain  temporarily 
unprofitable  expenditure. 

Duties,  Clearance  Charges,  and  Packing. — In  view  of  the  competition  of 
local  manufacture,  import  duties  are  of  interest.  These  are  as  follows,  includ- 
ing clearance  and  statistical  charges: — 


Valuation  for  assessment  purposes:  $  g0!d 

100  kilos  belting,  with  or  without  rubber,  at  $0.60  per  kilo   $60  00 

Plus  20  per  cent   12  00 

$72  00 


Duties,  25  per  cent  of  $72   $18  00 

Additional  7  per  cent   5  04 

0  20 

Minor  charges  '   2  36 


$25  60  gold 

This  is  about  equivalent  to  $8.90  Canadian  per  100  pounds. 
All  belting  should  be  wrapped  in  canvas  or  paper:  the  "  immediate  con- 
tainer "  is  included  in  assessing  legal  weight,  and  if  the  belting  arrives 
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unwrapped,  the  crate  or  case  is  considered  the  "  immediate  container."  Aii 
cases  should  be  marked  clearly  with  gross  weight  in  kilos,  net  weight,  legal 
weight  for  assessment  purposes,  and  the  expression  "  No  Usar  Ganchos  "  (Use 
no  hooks). 


In  1921  the  imports  into  Argentina  of  tubing  and  piping  of  which  rubber 
is  the  chief  constituent  totalled  286,821  kg.,  and  in  1920— the  las{t  year  for 
which  statistics  by  countries  are  available— 290,539  kg.,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  134,154  kg.,  the  United  Kingdom  with  74,615  kg.,  and 
Germany  with  47,610  kg. 

Types  in  Demand. — A  staple  line  of  import  is  ordinary  red  or  black  garden 
hose,  either  plain  or  wire  wound.  This  is  also  made  locally,  most  usually  in  3-ply 
canvas  construction.  Prices  in  Argentine  paper  pesos  per  metre  for  wire  wound 
are  as  follows:  f-inch,  3.25;  1-inch,  3.65;  1-J-inch,  4.50,  less  25  and  5  per  cent. 

The  brewing  industry  uses  considerable  quantities  of  conveyor  tubing,  of 
5-ply  canvas  construction  lined  with  red  rubber  free  of  ingredients  which  might 
affect  the  flavour  of  the  beer;  the  usual  size  is  1^-inch  prices  at  9.20  pesos  less 
10  per  cent,  2-inch  at  11  pesos.  A  similar  type,  but  slightly  heavier,  is  used  by 
the  wine  industries. 

The  demand  for  steam  piping  varies  from  simple  low  pressure  to  the  heaviest 
reinforced  high-pressure  types  for  operating  pile  drivers,  drop  hammers  and 
drills.    Good  qualities  are  produced  by  the  national  factories. 

High  pressure  hydraulic  tubing  is  both  imported  and  made  locally;  a 
common  type  of  national  manufacture  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 


PRESSURE,  SUCTION  AND  HOSE  PIPE 


Suction  tubes  of  heavy  corrugated  white  rubber,  red  rubber  lined,  are 
also  made  locally,  and  are  used  extensively  in  various  industries.  Sizes  and 
prices  are  (in  paper  pesos  per  metre) :  f-inch,  3.12;  1-inch,  3.91;  1-J~inch,  6.09, 
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discount  of  35  and  5  per  cent.  Special  suction  tubing,  in  specific  lengths  and 
including  the  necessary  fittings;  is  imported  to  equip  the  vacuum  and  air 
brakes  of  the  Argentine  railways. 

A  development  of  local  manufacture  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  This  is  a 
tube  used  in  connection  with  petroleum  and  oil  workings.  The  flat  wire  lining, 
the  heavy  canvas  construction  and  the  external  reinforcement,  makes  this  a 
very  durable  and  satisfactory  tube.  Cheaper  qualities  than  that  illustrated 
are  also  made  The  prices  of  this  class,  and  of  the  high-pressure  steam  piping, 
vary  as  the  quantity  required  and  the  specifications,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
quoted  specifically. 

Clearance  Charges,  Packing,  etc. — For  assessment  purposes,  rubber  tubing 
without  cam:;.-  or  other  material  is  valued  at  $1.30  Argentine  gold  per  kilo; 
duty  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Similar  tubes,  including  canvas  or  other  material, 
arc  valued  at  90  cents  gold  per  kilo,  also  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Clearance  and  port  charges,  etc.,  are  referred  to  in  the  section  on  rubber 
belting.  Rubber  tubing  and  piping  is  also  dutiable  on  legal  weight,  so  that  the 
same  conditions  apply  in  regard  to  containers. 

When  the  increased  import  duties  referred  to  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1019  become  effective,  it  will  be  still  more  difficult  for  importation 
bo  compete  with  the  locally  made  product.  However,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
For  some  years  to  come  the  highest  qualities  of  foreign  manufacture  will  con- 
tinue in  demand. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserley,  Trade  Commissioner's  Office 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  November  15,  1923. — The  colony's  agricultural  output 
continues  satisfactory.    The  current  f.o.b.  values  of  the  principal  products  are 

as  follows: — 


In  comparison  with  the  figures  for  October,  sugar  and  rum  have  advanced 
in  price,  due  in  part  to  the  smallness  of  stocks  held  locally,  the  present  year's 
crop  having  been  disposed  of.  Coconuts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  fallen,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Christmas  requirements  in  countries  of  consumption  have  been 
largely  filled. 

On  the  wThole,  the  import  business  is  satisfactory,  though  some  of  the 
dealers  in  rural  districts  continue  to  feel  the  ill  effects  of  the  slump  of  1921; 
but  not  so  many  complaints  are  heard  about  dullness  of  trade  as  wTas  the  case 
six  months  ago.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  prominent  traders  are  to-day 
in  a  good  position.  An  important  programme  of  road  reconstruction,  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  about  £450,000,  has  been  laid  before  the  Government  by 
Colonel  F.  D.  Hammond,  who  investigated  local  transport  problems  on  behalf 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  He  recommends  that  104  miles  of  the  principal  roads  be 
rebuilt  with  bituminous  macadam;  and  that  309  miles  of  second-class  roads,  on 
which  traffic  is  not  so  heavy,  be  treated  with  water-bound  macadam. 

A  large  and  progressive  sugar  estate,  which  is  under  Canadian  ownership 
and  control,  is  about  to  install  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  desiccated  coco- 
nut; this  will  be  the  first  attempt  to  produce  this  commodity  on  a  consider- 
able scale  in  Jamaica,  Canada  is  the  market  in  view,  and  the  industry  seems 
to  offer  good  prospects.  It  is  not  improbable  that  other  plants  will  be  erected 
in  the  near  future. 


Sugar,  basis  96  dog.  refining  crystals,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 

Rum,  common  clean,  per  hrperial  liquid  gallon  ..  

Bananas,  per  count  stem  

Coconuts,  per  100  nuts  


£  s.  d. 
28  10 


2  5 
4 
10 
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INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  TARIFFS  DISTRIBUTED 

The  following  tariffs  and  supplements  thereto,  issued  by  the  International 
Bureau  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs,  at  Brussels,  have  just  been  dis- 
tributed to  Canadian  Custom  Houses,  Boards  of  Trade,  and  associations  of  a 
similar  kind  in  Canada  which  are  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  to  receive  these  publications:  Tariff,  3rd  edition,  of  Bul- 
garia; 4th  suplement,  12th  edition  of  tariff  of  United  Kingdom;  20th  supple- 
ment, 2nd  edition  of  tariff  of  Belgian  Congo;  Tariff,  7th  edition,  of  Norway. 


MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which 
the  following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  these 
areas  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian 
steamers  or  via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch, 
although  letters  marked  for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in 
accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New. York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via 
New  York,  unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  the  probable  mails  for  the  month  of  December  "  Via  New 
York":— 

For 

Antigua,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts-Nevis   ..    ..6,  15,  20,  29. 

Argentina  6,  12,  15,  22. 

Bahamas  7,  21. 

Barbados,  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  15,  29. 

Bermuda   5,  8,  15,  22,  29.. 

Bolivia  and  Chile  8,  13,  21,  27. 

S£££2:: :: :: :: :: :::: :::: :::::: ::}«•  «■  >«■  » 

Colombia   5,  6,  8,  12,  13,  15,  20,  21,  24,  26,  27.    Every  Saturday. 

Costa  Rica  Every  Saturday. 

Curacao   6.  8   13.  15,  20,  22,  27,  29. 

Dominican  Republic   5,  10.  11,  12,  19,  27,  29. 

Ecuador   5.  6,  8,  12,  13,  19,  20,  21,  25,  27. 

Haiti   5,  6,  13.  15,  18,  20,  24. 

Honduras   5,  6,  8,  12,  13,  15,  19,  20,  24,  26,  27.    Every  Saturday. 

Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Guiana,  Trinidad  13,  22. 

Guadeloupe  and  British  Honduras  15,  29. 

Jamaica  7,  15,  21,  29.    Every  Wednesday. 

Mexico  Every  Thursday. 

Nicaragua   5,  6,  8,  12,  13,  15,  19,  20,  21,  24,  26,  27.    Every  Saturday. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone   5,  6,  8,  12,  13,  15,  19,  20,  24,  26,  27.    Every  Wednesday 

and  Saturday. 

Paraguay  6,  12,  15,  22. 

Peru  8,  13,  27. 

Porto  Rico  15,  29.    Every  Saturday. 

Salvador   5,  6,  8,  12,  13,  15,  20,  21,  24,  26,  27.    Every  Saturday. 

Saba,  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  6,   15,   20.     Every  Saturday. 

Turk's  Island   5,  11,  12,  19,  27,  29. 

Uruguay  6,  12,  15,  22. 

Venezuela  •   6.  8,  10,  15,  22,  24,  29. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  for  the 
Posl  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These  plans  and  specifications 
are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the 

bs  Manager,  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  in  accordance 
with  these  specifications. 

No.  Date  of  O'osing  Particulars 

I  Jan.  16,  1924  75,000  bolts,  arrr<,  galvanized,  iron,  various  sizes,  as  specified. 

5S78 

Indent  Jan.  8,   1924  6,000  clamps,   messenger,   complete  with  3-inch  x   3-inch  coach   screws,  to 

5S67  specification  and  blue  print. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE   QUOTATIONS   FOR   THE   WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  26,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  26,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
November  19  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending     Week  ending 

Parity 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  Pv- 
United  States    $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago    $ 

Shanghai,  China..  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 


00 


r 

Nov.  19, 

Nov.  26, 

1923. 

1923. 

$4.86 

$4.4180 

$4.4800 

.193 

.0544 

.0559 

.193 

.0466 

.0446 

.402 

.3842 

.3915 

.193 

.0467 

.0482 

.193 

.1340 

.1336 

1.08 

.0382 

.0408 

.193 

.1780 

.1794 

.238 

.193 

.0165 

.0166 

.268 

.1500 

.1507 

.268 

.2684 

.2690 

.268 

.1745 

.1813 

.498 

.4950 

.4927 

2s. 

.3151 

.3214 

$1.00 

1.0206 

1.0212 

.498 

.4931 

.4981 

.424 

.3138 

.3191 

.324 

.0893 

.0919 

.198 
4.86 

4.3848 

4.4756 

1. 

1. 

1, 

1. 

.8930— .9249 

.9114— .9421 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

.708 

.7361 

.7659 

.402 

.3801 

.3817 

.567 

.5307 

.5310 
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OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for  Steamer  Sailing  from  Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  xDoric  Halifax  Dec.  9 

"  ....  iParis  New   York  Dec.  12 

....   \Melita  St.  John  Dec.  13 

"  "  "  ....    Montcalm  St.  John  Dec.  14 

"  "  "  ..     ..xxPittsburg   Halifax  Dec.  14 

"  "  "  ....    ^Majestic  New  York  Dec.  15 

"  "  *'  ....   -Canada  Halifax  Dec.  15 

"  ('  "  ..     ,.@Andania  Halifax  Dec.  16 

"  "  ....    Montrose  St.  John  Dec.  21 

"  "  "  ....  \Berengaria  New  York  Dec.  22 

Ireland  only  XMarloch  St.  John  Dec,  15 

Union  of  South  Africa  *Cochrane  St.  John  Dec.  15 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Chaudiere  Halifax  Dec.  21 

St.   Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

British  Guiana  *Canadian  Runner  Halifax  Dec.  14 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *Canadian  Fisher  Halifax  Dec.  20 

Jamaica  &  Colombia  *Caledonia  Halifax  Dec.  19 

Argentine  Republic  *Halizones  St.  John  Dec.  15 

China  and  Japan  ....    Pres.  Madison  Victoria  Dec.  16 

"    Africa  Maru  Victoria  Djc.  22 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  tMaunganui  San  Francisco  Dec.  21 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

♦  Letter  and  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed   correspondence  only, 
x  Latest  despatch  of  mail  for  delivery  before  Christmas. 

:  The  Melita  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  Fiance 
and  Belgium.  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  direct  parcel  post  for  France  on  St.  John,  Quebec  and 
provinces  west  of  Quebec  will  despatch  on  Montreal. 

@  The  Andania  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  parcel  post  to  France. 

xx  Mails  from  Maritime  Provinces  onlv. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  (inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  France 

3462.  Cereals. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  wheat  and  oats  and  other  cereals; 
direct  business. 

3463.  Sugar. — A  firm  wish  quotations;   about  25  tons  per  month. 

3464.  Sugar. — Quotations  wanted  on  small  quantities  of  sugar. 

3465.  Sugar,  etc. — An  Orleans  firm  wish  quotations  on  sugar,  canned  fruit  and  fish; 
direct  business  and  commission. 

3466.  Sugar,  etc.— A  firm  in  Orleans  want  quotations  on  granulated  sugar  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  canned  salmon,  in  lots  of  500  cases ;  green  coffee ;  dried  fruit ;  rice ;  condensed  milk ; 
direct  business. 

3467.  Canned  Goods.— A  firm  in  Orleans  wish  to  receive  quotations  for  direct  business 
in  canned  fish  and  fruit. 
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3468.  CANNED  Goods. — A  firm  wish  to  import  canned  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds;  samples 
and  prices  for  direct  business^  also  interested  in  dried  fruit  and  fish. 

3469.  Canned  GOODS,  etc. — A  firm  |in  Paris  wish  to  obtain- direct  manufacturers'  quota- 
t;on<  on  canned  ami  dried  salmon;  canned  milk  and  lobster.  Direct  cash  business.  Price 
c.i.f.  Havre. 

3470.  Canned  GOODS,  ETC.— Direct  quotations  wanted  on  canned  and  dried  salmon;  also 
canned  lobster;  direct  business. 

3471.  Dried  and  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  :n  Angouleme  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on 
dried  and  canned  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish. 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  Other  Countries 

3472.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  would  like  to  obtain  terms,  etc.,  from  a  first-class 
Canadian  mill  \\\\[h  a  view  to  representing  same  for  the  sale  of  their  flour  in  the  Nether- 
lands 

3473.  Rye  Flour. — A  Swedish  firm  of  commission  agents,  at  present  successfully  repre- 
sent inc  a  large  Canadian  Hour  mill,  desire  a  connection  with  a  Canadian  miller  of  rye  flour. 

3474.  Grain  and  Cereals. — A  firm  in  Sousse,  Tunisia,  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
some  of  the  leading  Canadian  exporters  of  grain  and  maise. 

3475.  Sugar;  Condensed  Milk;  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Tunis  are  willing  to  represent 
Canadian  houses  who  are  prepared  to  send  over  goods  on  deposit. 

3476.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  London  company  ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  w,ith 
Canadian  producers  of  the  following  lines  (their  business  is  principally  that  of  agents,  but 
they  are  also  prepared  to  act  as  buyers  and  merchants) :  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and 
meat;  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder;  dried  and  fresh  fru,its;  flour;  butter  and  cheese. 

3477.  Condensed  Milk. — A  Hamburg  firm  desire  the  representation  of  Canadian 
exporters. 

3478.  Canned  Fish. — Reliable  Cuban  firm  located  at  Santiago-de-Cuba  invite  corre- 
spondence  from  Canadian  packers  of  sardines,  herring  bloaters,  salmon,  etc.,  with  a  view  to 
representation  in  the  southern  half  of  Cuba — i.e.  in  the  Oriente  and  Camaguey  provinces. 

3479.  Packing  House  Products. — A  Hamburg  firm  desire  the  representation  of  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  France 

3480.  A  co-operative  store  wishes  to  obtain  terms  for  direct  imports  of  canned  and 
dried  foodstuffs;  sugar;  footwear;  haberdashery. 

3481.  A  Montpellier  firm  of  brokers  wish  to  act  for  exporters  of  canned  and  dried  fish, 
vegetables,  fruit,  milk.   Are  also  interested  .in  druggists'  wares. 

3482.  Druggists'  Wares. — A  Toulouse  firm  would  do  direct  business,  or  take  agency  for: 
rubber  sponges;  paint  brushes;  zinc  and  ceruse  white;  linseed  oil,  etc.;  catalogues;  prices 
c.i.f.  Bordeaux. 

3483.  Footwear. — A  firm  in  Paris  want  quotations  on  skates  and  leather  slippers;  direct 

business. 

3484.  Cotton  Textiles. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  wish  to  obtain  direct  quotations. 

3485.  Cotton  Textiles. — A  firm  in  Orleans  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  cotton  textiles 
for  making  corsets;  also  whalebone,  busts,  etc.    Direct  purchases. 

3486.  Hosiery. — A  Paris  firm  wish  to  obtain  agency  or  purchase  direct  material  gloves; 
hosiery  in  general. 

3487.  Textiles;  Hosiery. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  on  cotton  textiles  for  shirt- 
making;  linen  sheets;  and  hosiery  in  general. 

3488.  Hosiery. — A  firm  >in  Toulouse  would  like  to  obtain  quotations  and  samples  on 
pants,  undervests;   socks  and  stockings. 

3489.  Shirts.— A  French  firm  wish  to  obtain  prices  f.o.b.  Bordeaux  for  materials  for  and 
khaki  shirts;  prices,  small  samples,  catalogues. 

3490.  Hosiery,  etc.— A  French  firm  want  quotations  on  hosiery,  haberdashery,  materials 
and  cloths,  embroidery,  oilcloth,  etc. 

3491.  Men's  Wear. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  prices  on  cloth  (per  gross) ;  also  on  men's 
ready-to-wear  clothes.    Direct  business. 

3492.  Furs.— A  firm  in  Paris  would  like  to  obtain  direct  quotations  on  all  sorts  of  furs; 
principally  American  marten.  Catalogues. 

3493.  Furs— A  firm  wish  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  exporter  of  furs. 
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3494.  Furs. — A  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  ready-made  furs.  Direct 
business. 

3495.  Furs. — A  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  on  furs  ready-made  and  prepared  for  making  up; 
direct  business. 

3496>  Wool. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  raw  wool. 

3497.  Raw  Wool. — A  firm  in  Orleans  want  quotations  c.i.f .  French  port ;  would  buy  10,000 
kgs.  at  a  time,  washed. 

3498.  Sheepskins. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  want  quotations;  direct  business. 

3499.  Fish-skins. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  fish-skins  (large  quan- 
tities) . 

3500.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  would  like  to  have  quotations  on  wooden  pulleys; 
direct  business. 

3501.  Pulleys;  Gas  Engines. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  wish  to  obtain  terms  for  direct 
business,  and  if  possible  agency,  in  wooden  pulleys  and  gas  engines. 

3502.  Wood  Pulleys;   Spanners. — A  French  firm  want  quotations. 

3503.  Sanitary  Fittings. — A  firm  in  Morocco  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  plumbers' 
spanners;   catalogues  desired.    Are  also  interested  in  sanitary  fittings. 

3504.  Wire  Gauze. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  exporter  of  wire  gauze. 

3505.  Roofing,  etc. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  catalogues  and  quotations  f.o.b.  Bordeaux 
on  roofing;  plumbers'  pipes  and  goods;   heating  apparatus;   direct  business. 

3506.  Bridge  Material. — An  engineer  in  Orleans  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on  materials 
for  building  iron  bridges. 

3507.  Garden  Tools. — A  firm  near  Limoges  wish  to  obtain  prices  and  particulars  for 
garden  tools;  direct  business. 

3508.  Hardware. — A  Toulouse  firm  want  prices  f.o.b.  Bordeaux  or  Toulouse  on  gratings, 
nails;  wire;  with  view  to  agency. 

3509.  Hardware. — A  firm  would  like  catalogues  and  quotations  on  enamelled  utensils; 
also  sheet  iron;  would  buy  in  fair  quantities  at  a  time. 

3510.  Fencing,  etc. — A  firm  want  prices  and  information  re  fencing  for  fowl  runs; 
wooden  pulleys;   binder  twine;   asbestos  products. 

3511.  Asbestos. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  want  quotations  for  direct  business;  wish  to  make 
cement  and  asbestos  corrugated  and  flat  sheets. 

3512.  Mica. — A  Paris  firm  want  quotations  on  raw  mica ;  direct  business. 

3513.  Ferro- manganese. — A  French  firm  want  quotations. 

3514.  Paper. — A  firm  want  to  obtain  quotations  on  paper  (high-class  for  engraving  and 
printing) ;  direct  business. 

3515.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  10  tons  of  Alpha  print- 
ing paper;  direct  business. 

3516.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Limoges  wish  quotations  on  paper  for  newsprint;  direct  busi- 
ness. 

3517.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Limoges  wish  offers  of  tissue-paper  and  all  sorts  of  thin  paper 
for  making  up  flowers,  etc.;  direct  business. 

3518.  Paper. — A  French  firm  want  direct  quotations  on  kraft  paper;  prices  f.o.b.  Bor- 
deaux. 

3519.  Kraft  Paper. — A  French  firm  want  quotations;  if  possible  agency. 

3520.  Wood;  Paper. — A  firm  want  quotations  on  wood  for  furniture;  walnut,  maple; 
also  packing  twine  and  paper  for  same. 

3521.  Wood. — A  firm  in  Paris  want  quotations  for  direct  business  in  wood  for  veneering. 

3522.  Wood. — Quotations  on  building  lumber;  joiner's  wood  for  furniture;  and  fine 
inlaid  work. 

3523.  Wood. — A  firm  want  quotations  on  spruce,  in  long  lengths  and  widths,  for  aero- 
planes; birch  in  round  slabs;  also  rock  maple;  direct  business. 

3524.  Wood. — A  firm  in  Orleans  want  to  obtain  quotations  on  Columbia  pine  or  similar 
wood  for  mouldings. 

3525.  Wood. — A  firm  in  Toulouse  wish  to  open  a  depot  of  wood  for  furniture  and  joining 
on  a  brokerage  basis. 

3526.  Wood. — A  firm  want  direct  quotations  on  telegraph  poles. 

3527.  Wood. — A  firm  would  like  to  obtain  quotations  for  Canadian  fir  planks  and  joists; 
direct  business. 
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3528.  WoQp. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  all  kinds  of  wood  exported;  whole- 
sale business  only. 

3529.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Limoges  wish  to  obtain  terms  and  prices  for  lumber  (fir  and 
others),  for  large  direct  business. 

3530.  WOOD-PULP. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  direct  business  on  white  wood- 
pulp,  bigb-class  quality  for  cigarette  paper. 

3531.  Electrical  Apparatus. — A  firm  ,in  Orleans  would  effect  direct  purchases  or  act  as 
agents  for  heating  and  lighting  apparatus;  electrical  fittings;  engines;  quotations  desired. 

3532.  ENGINE  CRUSHER.— A  linn  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  a  crusher  (engine  and 
iirindor')  ;    also  terms  for  district  agency. 

3533.  Bookbindings. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  on  linen,  kid  and  paper  for  book- 
binding. 

3534.  Vabnish.7  A  firm  in  Orleans  want  to  obtain  direct  quotations  on  raw  materials 
for  varnish,  especially  alcohol  varnish. 

3535.  Varnish  Paint.— A  firm  in  Toulouse  wish  to  obtain  quotations  for  direct  business. 

3536.  Seeds. — A  French  firm  wash  to  get  in  touch  with  exporter,  for  beans  and  peas; 
direct  business. 

3537.  Seeds;  Agricultural  Machines. — A  house  in  Orleans  want  quotations  on  seeds; 
also  on  agricultural  machines;  catalogues. 

3538.  Agricultural  Implements;  Furniture. — A  firm  want  quotations  for  direct  busi- 
ness; would  take  on  agency  if  possible. 

3539<  Linen  Toav;   Rubber  Tubing. — A  French  firm  wish  direct  quotations. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Other  Countries 

3540.  Condensed  Milk;  Textiles. — A  well-known  firm  in  Tunis  wish  to  be  appointed 
exclusive  agent  for  Tunisia  of  a  leading  Canadian  manufacturer  of  sweetened  condensed 
milk,  and  desires  to  import  textiles  as  well. 

3541.  An  old-established  firm  in  Tunis  are  willing  to  open  up  business  w^th  Canadian 
firms  exporting  paper  of  all  kinds;  marmalades  and  sausages. 

3542.  A  well-established  firm  in  Tunis  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  exclusive  agencies  of 
Canadian  firms  exporting  food  products,  chemicals,  leather,  agricultural  implements  and 
lumber. 

3543.  Lumber. — A  Tunisian  firm  wish  to  act  as  representatives  or  direct  purchasers  of 
Canadian  lumber  for  construction  and  cabinet  purposes. 

3544.  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  in  Greece  wish  to  represent  Canadian  concerns  exporting  news- 
paper, paper  and  wTrapping  paper,  woollen  and  leather  goods,  hardware,  railroad  equipment, 
machinery  and  sheet  iron  for  building. 

3545.  Automobiles  and  Accessories. — A  firm  in  Tunis  wish  to  communicate  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  automobiles  and  accessories. 

3546.  Agricultural  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Tunis  desire  to  import  from  Canada  agri- 
cultural machinery. 

3547.  Agricultural  Implements. — A  Tunisian  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  agricultural 
implements  and  farming  tools,  and  are  prepared  to  keep  goods  on  deposit. 

3548.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Tunis  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
small  and  heavy  hardware. 

3549.  Hickory  Tool  Handles. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  would  like  to  hear' from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  hickory  tool  handles,  especially  hammer  handles.  Interested  Canadian 
concerns  in  a  position  to  export  should  submit  quotations,  terms  and  all  possible  details. 

3550.  Cobalt;  Mineral  Ores;  Zinc  Ashes. — A  London  company  would  be  glad  to  effect 
a  connection  with  a  responsible  Canadian  exporting  house  who  can  ship  regularly  supplies 
of  minerals  and  metals,  more  especially  cobalt,  silver  lead,  lead,  zinc  and  copper  ores,  and 
zinc  ashes.  The  company,  while  buyers  of  these  and  other  ores  and  metals,  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  of  deposits. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Avonmouth. — Lakonia,  Dec.  22;  Parthenia,  Jan.  11 — both  of  the  Cunard  Line. 

To  London  and  Hul. — Appomattoxt,  Dec.  4;  Cornish  Pointt,  Dec.  28;  Arianof,  Jan.  9 
— all  of  the  Manchester  Line 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment*,  Dec.  2;  Manchester  Shipperf,  Dec.  15; 
Manchester  Division,  Dec.  29 — all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucy,  Dec.  12;  Delaware,  Jan.  6 — both  of  the 
Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Durham,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  18. 

To  South  Africa. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Halizones,  Houston  Line, 
Dec.  15. 

To  London  and  Hamburg. — Breconf,  Dec.  8;  Bolingbrokef,  Dec.  19 — both  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.;   Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  31. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Dec.  5;  Canadian  Planter,  Dec.  19— 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  29. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwynf,  Dec.  8;  Borden,  Dec.  29 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare*,  Dec.  7;  Montcalm*,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  21;  Mont- 
laurier*,  Dec.  28;  Montclare,  Jan.  4 — all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita*,  Dec.  13;  Minnedosa*,  Dec.  27 
— both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Marloch*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Glasgow  and  Avonmouth. — Concordiaf,  Dec.  15;  Gracja,  Dec.  29 — both  of  the 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Dec.  9,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor*,  Dec.  14;  Canadian  Mariner,  Dec.  28 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  18. 
To  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  5. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Digby,  Dec.  8;  Thistlemore,  Dec.  12;  Valemore,  Dec.  20;  Rexmore, 
Dec.  31;  Sachem,  Jan.  5 — all  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

To.  Manchester.— Manchester  Regiment*,  Dec.  3;  Manchester  Shipperf,  Dec.  16; 
Manchester  Division*,  Dec.  30;  Manchester  Port,  Jan.  7 — all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Appomattoxt,  Dec.  5;  Cornish  Pointt,  Dec.  28;  Ariano,  Jan.  10 
— all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To   Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Queen stown  and  Liverpool. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  9. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Dec.  21,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Andalusia,  Dec.  5;  Caledonia,  Dec.  19;  Andalusia,  Jan.  2; 
Caledonia,  Jan.  16 — all  of  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Belfast  and  Liverpool. — Doric,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  9. 
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To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg.— Pittsburgh,  White  Star-Dominion  Line 
Dec.  14, 

To  AUSTRALIAN  and  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  22. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Runner,  Dec.  14; 
Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  2S — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Gj  ^bgow.  Alleghany,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  4;  Saturnia*,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  line,  Ore.  9;  Norfolk  Range,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  18. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Nov.  29;  Canadian 
Fisher,  Deo.  20 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  IVvmoi  111.  CiiKmiorm;  and  London. — Andarua*,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  16. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Avon  mouth  and  Glasgow. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 

Marine,  Dec.  20. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Cardiganshire,  Roj^al  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  about  Dec.  15;  Moerd}dc*,  Holland- American  Line,  early  January. 

To  London.  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Tydeus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  early  December. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  London. — Narenta,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  late  December. 

To  Manchester. — Mongolian  Prince,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  Dec.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  7;  Makura,  Jan.  4 — both 
of  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — -Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  29. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Jan.  15. 

To  Wellington,  Napier  and  New  Plymouth. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Dec.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Dec.  20;  Achilles,  Jan.  17 
— both  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  10. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec?  8;  Makura,  Jan.  5— both 
of  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Dec.  13;  Protesilaus,  Jan. 
3;  Achilles,  Jan.  24— all  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— President  Grant,  Dec.  4; 
President  Madison,  Dec.  16;  President  McKinley,  Dec.  28;  President  Jackson,  Jan.  9; 
President  Jefferson,  Jan.  21— all  of  the  Admiral  Oriental  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.— Tydeus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  early  December. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Russia,  Dec. 
27;  Empress  of  Australia,  Jan.  10— both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 
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COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office, 
703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
tviih  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  MoGoU,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

Act  in  p  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  "West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  Raadhuspladen  45,  Copenhagen. 
Address,  Canadian. 


Cable 


France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  dea  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address.  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Cz echo -Slovakia.) 


Holland 

F.    H.    Palmer,   Zuidblaak   26,  Rotterdam, 
Address,  Watermill. 


Cable 


India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.   McL.   Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 

Kobe. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.     Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Build- 
ing, Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       T.   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christians, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontum*. 
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EXTENSION  COURSE  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

Notices  have  already  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  relative  to  the  second  Extension  Course  in  Export  Trade  which 
is  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Toronto  commencing  January  21,  1924. 

The  academic  portion  of  the  Course  will  more  or  less  be  the  same  as  last 
year;  that  is,  there  will  be  lectures  on  the  Principles  of  International  Trade  by 
Professor  Mclvor;  on  Economic  Geography  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Innes;  on  Transporta- 
tion by  Professor  W.  T.  Jackman;  and  on  Trade  Currents  and  Cycles  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  Jackson. 

The  practical  subjects  as  arranged  will  be  as  follows: — 

Canadian  Trade  Problems  in  Japan 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kobe.  1  Period 

Canadian  Trade  Problems  in  the  West  Indies 

By  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica.        1  Period 

Representation 

By  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens  3  Periods 

Packing  for  Export 

By  Mr.  Y.  Lamontagne,  Junior  Trade  Commissioner  2  Periods 

Documentation 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Morton,  Sales  Manager,  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills.  2  Periods 

Marine  Insurance 

By  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Messrs.  Dale  &  Company.  2  Periods 

Foreign  Exchange 

By  Mr.  H.  F.  Lucas,  Manager,  Foreign  Department,  Union  Bank.  2  Periods 

Financing  Foreign  Shipments 

By  Mr.  H.  V.  Jones,  Assistant  General  Manager,  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce 1  Period 

Experiences  of  Canadian  Firms  in  Opening  up  Foreign  Markets 

By  Mr.  Charles  L.  Wisner,  Assistant  General  Manager,  Messrs.  Massey- 

Harris  Co.  li  Period 

Experiences  of  Canadian  Firms  in  Opening  up  Foreign  Markets 

By  Mr.  Wallace  Near,  of  Messrs.  Page-Hersey  Co  3  Periods 

Business  Ideals 

By  Mr.  Glazebrook,  of  Messrs.  Glazebrook  &  Cronyn  1  Period 

Correspondence  in  Its  Relation  to  Foreign  Trade 

By  Mr.  B.  B.  Halladay,  Sales  Manager,  Messrs.  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Co.    1  Period 

Developing  Canada's  Exports  through  Indent  Houses 

By  Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  New  York.  1  Period 

One  other  lecture  in  the  practical  part  remains  to  be  arranged. 

The  Course  will  commence  on  January  21  and  will  continue  up  to  and 
inclusive  of  February  1.  Lectures  will  not  be  delivered  on  Saturday,  January  26. 

The  hours  for  attendance  will  be  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon  and  8  to  10  in  the 
evening. 
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"THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PERU":    NEW  PUBLICATION 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  under  the  title  of 
Tht  Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities,  by  Mr. 
C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  is  now  published  and 
available  for  distribution.  Among  the  section  headings  in  this  report  are: 
Physical  Geography  and  Climate;  History;  Political  Geography  and  Popula- 
tion;  Means  of  Communication;  Natural  Resources  and  Manufactures;  Finance 
ami  Trade;  Export  Trade;  Import  Trade;  Registration  of  Trade  Marks  and 
Labels,  vie:  Commercial  Representation  in  Peru;  Advertising  and  Packing  for  the 
Peruvian  Market.  This  publication  extends  to  48  pages,  has  a  map  in  outline  of 
Peru,  and  is  indexed. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet  is  25  cents,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a  copy 
will  bv  sent  free  on  request  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal.  As  the  edition  is  limited,  very  early  application  for  copies  should  be 
made  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


INCREASE  IN  ARGENTINE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

Referring  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1019  (August  11,  1923),  page  216),  respecting  a  proposed  increase  in  the  Argen- 
tine customs  tariff,  a  cablegram  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires  advising  that  the  new  tariff  went 
into  effect  on  December  3.  Particulars  of  this  tariff  revision  will  be  published 
in  a  later  issue. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  OCTOBER,  1923 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  October,  1923,  shows  that  as  repre- 
sented in  dollars  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $76,340,654  in  October, 
1923,  as  against  $66,875,201  in  October,  1923,  and  $59,518,248  in  October, 
1921.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  October,  1923,  were  valued  at 
$13,659,817,  as  against  $13,108,657  in  October,  1922,  and  $8,845,282  in  October, 
1921.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  October,  1923,  were  valued  at 
$49,305,790  as  against  $43,025,468  in  October,  1922,  and  $42,309,934  in  October, 
1921.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1923,  were 
valued  at  $912,459,278,  as  against  $740,261,771  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1921-22,  and  $859,710,152  for  the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1921. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  October, 
1923,  was  $100,123,829,  as  against  $102,675,347  in  October,  1922,  and  $79,941,- 
682  in  October,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at 
$40,014,697  in  October,  1923,  as  compared  with  $50,565,681  in  October,  1922, 
and  $35,488,931  in  October,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $37,607,267  in  October,  1923,  as  against  $32,878,533  in  October,  1922, 
and  $28,457,095  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1921.  The  value  of  the  total 
exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1923, 
was  $994,436,069  as  against  $815,530,510  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1921-22 
and  $926,654,122  for  the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1921. 

The  month's  returns  show  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $23,783,175,  the 
returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of  $81,976,791. 
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THE  FLOUR  REQUIREMENTS  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  November  16,  1923. — The  unique  nature  of  the  food- 
stuff- trade  of  British  Honduras  has  been  commented  upon  in  previous  reports. 
This  colony  imports  a  quality  of  foodstuffs  commensurate  with  those  supplied 
to  prosperous,  highly  developed,  or  intensively  populated  areas.  On  the  other 
hand,  distribution  methods  are  primitive,  and  present  arrangements  are  only 
suitable  For  products  prepared  to  endure  unusual  and  exacting  tropical  condi- 
Ii  must  be  remembered  that  the  industries  of  the  colony  are  mahogany 
cutting,  and  chicle  bleeding,  carried  out  by  isolated  patches  of  labourers  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  area.  This  labour  lives  upon  imported  supplies,  which  are 
distributed  upon  the  same  ration  system,  and  in  the  same  quantities  and  quali- 
I  es,  as  issued  to  the  British  sailors  when  they  waded  ashore  at  the  site  of  Belize 
a  century  ago:  three  pounds  of  salt  pork  and  five  pounds  of  flour  for  each 
man  per  week.  The  flour — (Canada  to  date  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  supply 
salt  pork  in  competition  with  the  United  States) — comes  up  through  the  slow 
swampy  rivers  in  towed  scows  and  motor  boats  to  the  main  camps,  which  are 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles  inland.  At  the  main  camp  the  supplies  are  subdivided 
for  the  sub-camps,  perhaps  another  thirty  miles  away.  After  this  fortnight  of 
moist  and  hot  travel,  the  flour  must  be  guaranteed  to  endure  additional  deterio- 
rating influences  for  a  considerable  period  of  storage,  as  carriage  is  cheapest 
and  easiest  during  the  rains,  and  stores  for  a  three  to  six  months'  period  are 
generally  transported  during  the  wet  season,  against  the  months  of  low  water. 
After  the  final  issuance  is  made  to  the  labourer,  the  flour  must  endure  without 
mould  for  another  week  under  still  more  rigorous  conditions;  often  being  care- 
lessly stowed  in  open  containers  in  the  presence  of  exceptional  heat  and 
humidity.  On  account  of  this  peculiar  distribution,  the  flour  for  British  Hon- 
duras must  be  packed  in  the  most  impervious  containers  obtainable,  and  the 
flour  itself  must  be  nearly  as  immune  to  its  surroundings  as  any  flour  can  be. 


IMPORTS 

During  1922  the  imports  of  flour  into  British  Honduras  were  as  follows:  — 

Average  Price 
Barrels  Value  per  Barrel 

Canada   2,260  $  16,719  $7  39 

United  States   22,073i  150,704  .6  83 

The  above  statistics  illustrate  the  importance  attached  by  British  Hon- 
durian  importers  to  flours  of  endurance.  The  only  Canadian  flour  which  is 
selling  in  British  Honduras  at  present  is  a  famous  Canadian  top  patent  of 
extraordinary  quality — a  flour  whose  superior  grade  prevents  it  from  selling 
freely  in  other  British  West  Indian  colonies.  The  American  flours  imported 
into  British  Honduras  are  processed  flours  from  the  Southern  States,  which  in 
an  ordinary  market  would  not  represent  value  within  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
barrel  of  this  particular  Canadian  brand.  As  the  statistics  show,  there  is  only 
a  differential  of  56  cents  between  the  American  and  the  Canadian  flours,  and 
this  differential  actually  becomes  44  cents  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  flour  when 
the  duty  is  added.  Yet  with  this  very  considerable  advantage,  practically  90 
per  cent  of  the  business  goes  to  the  American  mills;  for  it  is  certain  that  these 
southern  flours  will  endure  inland  distribution,  and  the  first  shipments  of  Cana- 
dian flour  which  came  down  unfortunately  did  not  endure. 

The  American  flours  whose  keeping  qualities  have  given  them  such  a  large 
share  of  the  British  Honduras  market  are  known  in  Belize  as  "  ration  grade  " 
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flours,  and  are  a  very  cheap  class  of  soft  wheat  flours.  They  are  probably 
about  the  last  run  above  middlings,  yet  are  very  white  and  fine  grained.  They 
are  bleached,  being  stamped  as  such,  and  in  addition,  they  are  believed  to  be 
processed  for  endurance.  Several  brands  contain  the  word  "  Process,"  a  very 
effective  inclusion  in  this  particular  colony.  The  two  brands  enjoying  the 
largest  sales  are  Ballard  &  Ballard's  "  Bluebird,"  manufactured  in  Kentucky, 
and  Forcheimers  Mobile  "  Process  A,"  an  Alabama  flour.  Samples  of  these 
two  predominant  flours  have  gone  forward  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  to  the  Canadian  National  Millers'  Association,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  these  sources  upon  application. 

SPLIT   IN  TRADE 

The  flour  imports  of  British  Honduras  split  in  the  following  annual  approxi- 
mate amounts:  mahogany  and  chicle  camps,  18,000  barrels;  Belize  bakers, 
5,000  barrels;  Belize  and  village  householders,  2,000  barrels. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  present  Canadian  imports  go  entirely  to  the 
Belize  bakers.  It  will  be  difficult  to  sell  Canadian  flours  to  the  householders, 
as  these  consumers  represent  the  class  that  purchase  solely  on  price.  Cana- 
dian gains  therefore  will  be  achieved  through  replacements  of  American  flours 
in  the  baking  trade,  and  later  through  the  supply  of  a  flour  of  guaranteed 
endurance  to  the  rationing  camps  of  the  interior. 

CONSUMPTION 

The  baking  trade  is  only  moderately  important,  and  will  never  consume 
the  same  proportion  of  imports  as  in  thickly  populated  areas.  The  bakeries  of 
Belize,  however,  are  gradually  expanding  their  business,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  will  require  ten  thousand  sacks  per  year  in  time.  This  would  appear  to 
be  the  maximum.  These  bakers  make  a  number  of  raised  breads;  only  one 
baker  has  machinery.  This  baker  blends  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of 
hard  wheat  to  one  of  southern  soft  wheat;  he  uses  high-grade  Canadian  flours 
and  is  very  satisfied  with  them. 

The  householders'  culinery  methods  are  diverse.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  their  requirements  goes  into  raised  bread,  and  a  certain  limited  amount  into 
corn  mixtures,  such  as  baked  and  boiled  cakes.  To  a  limited  extent,  these 
householders  also  make  tortillas. 

The  mahogany  and  chicle  camps  utilize  their  flours  solely  for  the  baking 
of  tortillas,  except  for  the  requirements  of  white  overseers  and  the  staffs  of 
camps.  These  tortillas  are  a  baked  cake  consisting  of  flour,  baking  powder, 
lard  or  pork  grease,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  They  are  nutritious  and  offer  fair 
volume  and  infinite  endurance.  There  is  no  possibility  of  replacing  this  easily 
made  and  not  unappetising  staple  with  any  other  bread  or  cereal.  The 
grease  of  the  pork  ration  will  suffice  for  the  tortilla  if  baking  powder  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  thus  these  two  issues  supplement  each  other,  and  greatly  simplify 
the  food  requirements  of  the  wandering  labourer. 

BUYING  SEASONS 

The  fruit  season  does  not  seriously  affect  the  purchase  of  flour  as  in 
Jamaica,  as  the  bulk  of  the  flour  imported  is  for  consumption  far  inland,  where 
mangoes  and  bananas  do  not  occur.  The  imports  are  fairly  constant  through- 
out the  year,  but  the  heaviest  shipments  come  forward  in  the  months  of  May 
and  November,  when  the  provisioning  of  the  camps  takes  place.    As  these 
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month-  roughly  indicate  the  first  and  last  trips  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marino  from  Montreal  to  Belize,  Canadian  millers  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  coincidence  to  compose  a  particularly  favourable  c.i.f.  quotation 
for  these  two  months. 

CONTAINERS 

Inland  water  transportation  makes  wooden  barrels  imperative  for  all  camp 
supplies.  Both  the  full  barrel  and  the  half  barrel  are  imported  at  present;  the 
half  barrel  is  perhaps  the  more  popular,  because  of  ease  in  handling  and  of 
issue.  If  the  differential  in  price  against  the  smaller  container  is  not  too  marked, 
they  will  sell  much  more  freely.  For  the  baking  trade  in  Belize,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  flour  is  imported  in  98-pound  sacks.  With  better  storage  available,  it 
is  probable  that  this  trade  would  accept  the  196-pound  sacks.  There  would 
be  no  purpose  in  supplying  smaller  sized  sacks  for  the  Belize  shop  trade,  as 
price  is  the  factor  with  purchasing  householders,  and  the  demand  for  such  small 
sacks  would  be  restricted  to  the  small  foreign  population. 


IMPORT  DUTY 

As  noted  under  a  separate  head,  Canada  enjoys  four  times  more  preference 
on  flour  in  British  Honduras  than  in  other  West  Indian  colonies.  Canadian 
Hour  enters  British  Honduras  free  of  duty,  whereas  American  supplies  pay  $1 
per  barrel  of  196  pounds. 

FREIGHTS 

The  freight  on  flour  from  New  Orleans,  the  port  of  exit  of  practically  all 
American  flour,  is  28^  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  New  York  rate  is  94  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  the  Canadian  rate  is  44  cents  for  the  same  quantity.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  Canadian  flour  is  at  an  ocean  freight  disadvantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rate  is  less  than  half  of  the  New 
York  rate,  and  also  that  Canadian  inland  rates  will  unquestionably  be  less 
than  those  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  or  Alabama  mills,  who  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
flour  at  present  in  use. 

SELLING  METHODS 

A  group  of  wholesale  merchants  of  unquestionable  standing  purchase 
nearly  all  the  flour  imported  into  British  Honduras  outright.  The  only  other 
imports  are  of  recent  origin,  when  one  or  two  of  the  leading  bakers  commenced 
buying  direct.  The  purchase  method  is  flexible;  these  merchants  will  buy 
direct  from  mills  on  quotations  and  samples,  or  from  local  agents,  of  mills,  or 
from  travellers.  The  larger  bulk  of  flour  will  enter  through  the  two  latter 
methods;  one  or  two  merchants  themselves  hold  representations  for  mills. 
These  merchants  are  all  intimately  connected  with  the  mahogany  or  chicle 
industry,  and  they  either  buy  on  order,  or  have  standing  accounts  among  the 
camps,  or  else  outfit  camps  themselves.  Therefore  the  appointment  of  an  agent 
should  be  accompanied  by  instructions  that  only  the  leading  Belize  bakers  and 
these  wholesale  merchants  should  be  sold,  as  any  endeavour  to  supply  retail 
accounts  direct  would  be  disastrous  policy  in  this  colony. 

At  present  almost  all  flour  is  sold  upon  a  basis  of  cash  against  documents, 
either  remitted  direct  or  through  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  only  bank  in 
British  Honduras.  If  Canadian  millers  attempting  this  area  were  to  seek  a 
connection  with  one  of  the  large  general  merchants,  asking  that  flour  be  handled 
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on  a  commission  basis,  allowing  thirty  days  for  collections  if  accounts  arc 
guaranteed  by  the  merchant  in  question,  probably  a  very  attractive  sales 
method  will  have  been  arrived  at.  These  merchants  are  amply  able  to  pay  for 
all  their  purchases  at  sight,  and  are  practically  certain  of  their  retail  accounts, 
particularly  the  large  camp  accounts.  The  thirty  days  would  be  an  incentive 
to  push  the  flour  in  their  own  retail  premises,  and  once  established  there,  and 
the  endurance  of  the  new  flour  proved,  the  camp  accounts  of  each  merchant 
would  be  secured  for  their  Canadian  mill  without  any  great  difficulty.  The 
merchants  of  Belize  are  more  in  favour  of  Canadian  goods  than  the  commercial 
community  of  any  other  British  West  Indian  colony;  they  already  have  buying 
offices  in  Canada,  a  situation  unequalled  in  other  colonies.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  a  matter  of  endurance  of  Canadian  flours  of  cheaper  grades,  and  once 
they  have  been  convinced  upon  this  point,  the  flour  trade  of  the  colony  will 
shift  to  Canada  overnight. 

Loss  from  bad  accounts  should  be  practically  non-existent  in  British  Hon- 
duras, and  the  only  loss  to  be  considered  would  be  spoilage  during  storage.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  top  grades  of  Canadian  flour  have 
kept  well,  but  that  Canadian  clears  apparently  do  not  endure  as  well  as  cor- 
responding American  grades.  As  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  Caribbean  in  which 
Canadian  predominance  is  challenged,  and  as  this  small  colony  affords  possible 
access  to  the  larger  demands  of  the  Central  American  states,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  chemists  of  Canadian  mills  might  profitably  experiment  with  a  view 
to  deciding  what  grade  of  Canadian  flour  is  best  suited  for  this  market.  Given 
endurance,  almost  every  advantage  is  in  favour  of  Canadian  flour.  If  the  flour 
trade  of  this  Colony  is  diverted  to  Canadian  sources,  results  disproportionate  to 
the  actual  profits  of  the  transaction  will  have  been  achieved. 


RUSSIAN  CREDIT  AND  EXPORT  FACILITIES  IN  DENMARK 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Copenhagen,  writes  undei 
date  November  15,  1923,  that  according  to  the  Danish  Foreign  Office  Journal 
M.  Aschberg,  Director  of  the  Russian  Commercial  Bank  of  Petrograd,  and  M. 
Levin,  the  Berlin  Director  of  the  Russian  State  Bank,  who  at  the  beginning  ol 
October  were  in  Copenhagen  negotiating  with  the  leading  private  banks,  the 
official  bank  inspector  and  representatives  of  trade,  industry,  shipping  and  agri- 
culture, have  informed  the  Copenhagen  press  that  it  has  been  decided  to  estab- 
lish in  Copenhagen  a  finance  institution  which  shall  represent  the  Russian  banks, 
finance  import  and  export  trade  between  Russia  and  Denmark,  guarantee  Rus- 
sian credits  and  purchase  Russian  bills.  It  will  not,  however,  accept  deposits 
The  name  of  the  bank  will  be  "  Kreclitaktieselskabet  for  Rusland  "  (Credit  Co 
for  Russia,  Ltd.)  and  it  will  have  a  capital  of  5,000,000  kroner  provided  from 
Russia,  including  10  per  cent  subscribed  by  the  Russian  State  Bank.  It  will 
have  five  directors,  of  whom  three  will  be  Danish  and  two  Russian,  and  two 
managing  directors,  one  of  whom  will  be  Danish  and  the  other  Russian. 

A  report  has  also  been  received  from  the  Danish  Trade  Delegation  in 
Moscow  to  the  effect  that  the  Russian  Grain  Export  Company  "  Exportschleb,'' 
which  commenced  operations  on  August  15  last,  is  opening  a  branch  in  Copen- 
hagen. The  company,  which  will  be  concerned  in  the  export  of  Russian  grain, 
oilseed,  oilcake  and  vegetable  oils,  has  already  arranged  branches  in  Petrograd 
and  the  Black  Sea  ports,  and  besides  Copenhagen  it  will  have  foreign  branches 
at  Hamburg,  Riga,  Reval,  and  Berlin.  Presumably  the  Copenhagen  branch  will 
be  mainly  concerned  with  the  supply  of  oilcake  to  Denmark. 
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THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Introductory — II 

[Subjoined  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Import  Requirements 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  founded  on  a  recent  tour  of  that  country  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Stevens.] 

REPRESENTATION 

The  comparative  isolation  of  the  capital  of  Santo  Domingo  has  resulted  in 
a  fairly  clean  cut  commercial  community  in  that  city,  and  a  lumping  of  distribu- 
tive functions  in  all  the  outlying  centres.  Thus  San  Domingo  City  has  whole- 
salers, retailers  and  agents,  and  they  do  not  particularly  infringe  on  each  other; 
but  beyond  the  capital  the  distributor  is  generally  a  merchant  possessing  a 
small  wholesale  business,  a  large  retail  custom,  and  in  addition  handling  a  con- 
siderable number  of  sub-agencies  for  both  import  and  export.  This  matter  of 
sub-agencies  is  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  explanation.  A  country  merchant 
in  Santo  Domingo,  acting  as  a  sub-agent  for  the  purchase  of  produce,  pays  cash 
or  goods  on  an  agreed  basis  of  purchase.  Fluctuations  reach  him  only  through 
bis  seaport  connections,  and  under  such  circumstances,  his  risk  is  much  greater 
tl  an  that  of  the  main  agent.  Contrariwise,  when  acting  as  a  sub-agent  for 
importers,  he  has  no  responsibility  for  his  accounts,  unless  he  acts  as  a  retailer 
of  such  goods,  and  the  main  agent  at  the  seaport,  who  is  responsible,  can  only 
instruct  his  sub-agent,  and  cannot  control  either  sales  or  collections.  The 
looseness  that  this  system  of  sub-agents  lends  to  the  commerce  of  Santo  Domingo 
is  one  of  the  primary  causes  for  the  present  unfortunate  situation,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  of  the  opening  of  extensive  interior  communications 
will  be  the  development  of  specialized  businesses,  and  a  consequent  limitation 
of  risk  in  both  outgoing  and  incoming  commerce. 

Except  for  the  new  roads,  two  representatives,  one  in  the  north  and  one 
in  the  south,  would  be  necessary  to  effectively  cover  Santo  Domingo  in  behalf 
of  any  staple  import.  With  the  new  roads,  the  chief  point  in  selecting  a  repre- 
sentative will  be  to  convince  such  representative  that  the  old  order  has  changed, 
and  that  sub-agencies  are  not  to  replace  aggressive  canvassing  by  the  agent 
himself  throughout  all  parts  of  the  republic.  While  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  chief  representatives  must  be  obtained  in  the  capital,  yet  exporters  should 
carefully  follow  the  sales  of  such  representatives  with  a  view  to  discovering 
their  activities  in  other  centres  where  proportionally  more  business  is  avail- 
able than  in  San  Domingo  City  itself.  The  body  of  responsible  Dominican 
houses,  however,  are  conscious  of  the  increased  areas  that  the  new  roads  have 
opened  to  them,  and  many  are  rearranging  their  present  connections  with  a 
view  to  more  effectively  serving  their  enlarged  territory. 

All  foodstuffs  should  be  represented  by  agents  rather  than  by  wholesalers; 
in  this  republic  it  is  very  probable  that  a  good  agent  handling  imports  on  a 
commission  basis  is  a  better  connection  than  an  account  buying  outright.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  obtain  an  agent  of  recognized  standing  with  the 
principal  wholesalers,  as  these  leading  wholesalers  of  San  Domingo  City  are 
the  proper  distributing  mediums  for  the  country  areas,  and  no  agent  should  go 
past  them  to  rural  accounts  direct,  if  avoidable.  Care  should  likewise  be  taken 
to  select  an  agent  whose  retail  intimacies  are  not  too  marked.  It  has  already 
been  noted  that  certain  trades  are  controlled  by  certain  nationalities.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  an  agent  with  a  number  of  relatives  in  the  retail  trade, 
or  acting  as  sub-agents  for  him.  Such  agents  are  not  assets,  being  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  large  accounts.    A  further  point  in  the  selection  of  an  agent  lies 
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in  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  representative  in  whom  the  banks  have  confidence. 
The  two  Canadian  banks  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  are  deeply 
involved  in  salvage  operations,  and  will  probably  be  so  employed  for  some  time 
to  come.  They  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  aid  those  agents  who  have  proved 
their  integrity,  and  to  grant  them  leeway  in  their  reports;  but  in  the  case  of 
many  manufacturers'  representatives,  the  attitude  of  the  banks  would  be  to 
report  negatively  against  any  business  which  they  should  present,  because  of 
unsatisfactory  dealings  with  them  in  the  past. 

For  hardware  staples  an  agent  may  be  appointed,  but  except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  favoured  individuals,  the  value  of  such  representation  is  doubtful. 
The  hardware  houses  have  a  strong  tendency  towards  indent  buying.  In  addi- 
tion, more  and  more  hardware  travellers  are  appearing,  and  travelling  sales- 
men are  really  the  only  sound  way  to  obtain  hardware  business  in  this  state 
or  in  any  other  of  the  small  Caribbean  areas.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  to  date 
so  few  Canadian  hardware  houses  have  placed  their  lines  with  any  of  the 
increasing  number  of  Canadian  salesmen  who  spend  the  slack  winter  season 
in  the  Caribbean.  If  a  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  would  combine  to 
equip  a  salesman  with  a  fair  range  of  non-clashing  hardware  lines,  the  returns 
should  be  excellent.  During  the  past  season  an  extraordinary  number  of 
Birmingham  hardware  travellers  have  appeared  in  this  area,  and  on  the  average 
have  obtained  splendid  business. 

For  all  textile  or  dry  goods  lines,  the  Dominican  Republic  may  be  over- 
looked for  the  present.  With  one  or  two  conspicuous  exceptions,  this  trade  is 
not  sound.  For  paper,  or  stationery  lines  (except  wrapping  paper  which 
requires  an  agent),  and  furniture,  direct  sales  should  be  negotiated  with  the 
principal  importers.  For  pharmaceuticals  an  agent  is  necessary,  and  for  all 
imports  connected  with  the  automotive  industry.  Lumber  sales  should  be 
direct,  whenever  possible. 

NATURE  OF  DOMINICAN  DEMAND 

The  Dominican  peasant  is  more  often  entrepreneur  than  employed;  his 
economic  independence  has  been  accentuated  by  his  foreign  impacts,  and 
particularly  by  his  fifteen  years  of  contact  with  the  American  forces  of  occupa- 
tion. He  is  therefore  a  purchaser  of  staples  by  compulsion  rather  than  by 
choice,  and  given  purchasing  power,  he  is  by  no  means  averse  to  variety.  In 
this  particular  he  is  the  antithesis  of  the  majority  of  Caribbean  populations, 
the  standard  of  whose  requirements  have  been  rigid  for  the  past  century.  Even 
in  the  least  various  class  of  imports,  which  is  foodstuffs,  the  demand  is  much 
more  flexible  than  in  any  other  area;  as  an  illustration,  three  different  sections 
of  this  republic  demand  three  different  varieties  of  codfish.  In  the  hardware, 
textile  and  specialty  trades,  the  same  characteristic  is  even  more  noticeable; 
heavy  stocks  of  various  qualities  and  types  must  be  carried  to  satisfy  the  some- 
what discriminating  demand  of  this  people.  Given  interior  communications 
and  purchasing  power,  the  trend  in  this  republic  will  be  towards  specialization 
among  distributors,  and  the  rapid  organization  of  modern  commerce.  From 
the  Canadian  exporter's  point  of  view,  this  attitude  and  condition  is  most 
favourable. 

While  the  trend  of  the  Dominican  demand  will  probably  continue  along- 
American  rather  than  Continental  lines,  yet  there  is  little  likelihood  of  this 
republic  becoming  Americanized  to  the  same  extent  as  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico. 
The  Continental  relationships  of  Santo  Domingo  are  extremely  strong,  and 
failing  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements  with  the  United  States,  which  seems 
unlikely  at  present,  in  accepting  Santo  Domingo's  exports  Europe  will  reclaim 
no  small  portion  of  her  import  trade  as  well.   In  addition,  it  appears  probable 
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that  fche  immigration  which  this  state  needs  so  badly  will  be  of  European 
origin,  and  this  immigration  will  serve  to  counteract  the  heavy  investments  of 
American  capital  which  have  boon  made  in  the  sugar  industry. 

SENTIMENT 

On  account  of  the  efficiency  of  the  American  administration,  particularly  in 
the  construction  of  tl  e  roads,  the  atmosphere  is  much  more  friendly  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  than  it  is  in  Haiti.  In  spite  of  the  large  Spanish 
representation  in  the  commercial  community,  Spain  plays  an  astonish- 
ingly small  part  in  the  affairs  of  this  republic,  due  to  the  lack  of  political  con- 
nection with  the1  Mother  Country  for  over  a  century;  the  Spanish  merchants 
are  true  immigrants,  of  undivided  Dominican  allegiance.  The  cultured  classes 
are  moderately  Francophile,  and  the  business  community  is  moderately  Ger- 
manophile.  Great  Britain  is  held  in  great  respect,  and  greater  attention  upon 
the  part  of  British  merchants  to  this  republic  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  trade.  Canada  has  only  been  discovered  by  Santo  Domingo 
(hiring  the  past  few  seasons,  when  the  Fordney  tariff  forced  Dominican  sugar 
on  to  direct  Canadian  routes,  and  Canadian  fish  and  flour  also  began  to  come 
direct  instead  of  through  New  York  middlemen.  Because  of  the  recent  recog- 
nition of  Canada's  expanding  commerce  with  Santo  Domingo,  the  writer  was 
received  enthusiastically  by  almost  every  reputable  importer,  and  Canadian 
products  can  be  assured  a  hearty  welcome  in  all  cases  where  they  are  competi- 
tive. This  friendly  attitude  is  being  fostered  in  no  small  degree  through  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Canadian  banks  in  liquidating  the  commercial  debris 
of  the  sugar  boom. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICES 

The  long-distance  traffic  of  South  America  and  the  Pacific  ply  through 
and  past  the  Dominican  passages,  and  a  fairly  large  number  of  lines,  particu- 
larly Continental  lines,  make  regular  calls  at  San  Domingo  City  and  Puerta 
Plata.  Canada  unfortunately  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  present,  except  through  occasional  sugar  charters  to  Montreal 
during  the  summer  season,  and  the  New  York  services  alone  will  interest  Cana- 
dian exporters.  The  Clyde  Line  and  the  Bull  Insular  Line  announce  regular 
sailings  to  Dominican  ports  from  New  York  at  about  fortnightly  intervals.  A 
number  of  Shipping  Board  lines  are  likewise  operated  from  New  York  and  other 
American  ports,  including  several  lines  from  Gulf  ports.  American  shipping, 
however,  is  in  a  minority  in  this  field.  During  1922  four  British  lines,  twro 
French,  two  German,  two  Italian,  two  Danish,  and  Norwegian,  Cuban,  and 
Dutch  lines  all  called  regularly,  either  at  the  capital  or  the  outports.  The  only 
Continental  service  of  any  particular  interest  to  Canadian  shippers  would  be 
that  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  which  would  permit  tranship- 
ment of  Canadian  cargoes  at  Bermuda  for  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  anticipated 
that  one  of  the  German  lines  will  place  ships  on  the  New  York-Dominican 
route  in  the  near  future. 

In  routing  a  traveller  to  Santo  Domingo,  easy  approaches  are  afforded  by 
the  Clyde  Line  from  New  York  or  by  one  of  the  more  pretentious  Porto 
Rican  services.  (San  Juan  is  only  twenty-four  hours  away.)  For  the 
traveller  in  the  Caribbean,  San  Domingo  City  may  be  reached  direct  from 
Havana  or  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  with  slightly  more  difficulty  from  Kingston 
and  Port  au  Prince. 
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STATISTICS  OF  DOMINICAN  COMMERCE 

From  1905  until  the  peak  year  of  1920,  the  statistics  of  Dominican  com- 
merce mounted  without  a  single  setback  and  without  a  single  adverse  balance. 
The  boundary  figures  of  this  period  were  as  follows: — 


Year  Imports  Exports  Balance 

1905   $  2,736,828  $  6,896.098  $  4,159,270  Favourable 

1920    46,525,876  58,731,241  12,205  365  Favourable 

1921    24,585,327  20,614,048  3,971,279  Unfavourable 

1922    14,317,497  15,231,355  913,858  Favourable 


It  is  noteworthy  that  after  the  break  in  sugar  prices,  only  a  single  season 
elapsed  before  this  republic  was  able  to  cut  its  coat  to  its  cloth,  and  again  return 
a  favourable  balance  of  trade.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  calendar  year 
will  see  this  improvement  continued.  The  aggregate  trade  during  the  past  two 
recorded  years  was  divided  between  the  principal  suppliers  and  purchasers  as 
follows: — 

Imports 

1921  1922 


Value 

% 

Value 

% 

United  States  

  $20,645,484 

83.97 

$10,318,906 

72.07 

  645,069 

2.62 

976,327 

6.82 

  1.209,608 

4.96 

767,362 

5.36 

Holland  

  537,870 

2.19 

438,884 

3.07 

  239,961 

.98 

334,631 

2.34 

  526,167 

2.14 

198,481 

1.39 

  781,166 

3.14 

1,282,906 

9.95 

Exports 

  $16,017,920 

77.40 

$6,480,105 

42.54 

  2,068,997 

10.04 

4,283,332 

28.12 

  334.165 

1.62 

1,985,055 

13.69 

  933,461 

4.53 

416,655 

2.74 

  1,259,505 

6.31 

1,963,901 

12.91 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States,  the  (principal  element  in 
Dominican  trade,  experienced  serious  reverses  in  the  years  under  review.  The 
loss  of  roughly  one-sixth  of  the  import  trade  was  significant  of  the  retrieval  of 
portions  of  the  valuable  cotton  and  rice  trades  by  Great  Britain,  and  lesser 
gains  by  Continental  exporters  in  a  wide  range  of  commodities.  The  startling 
loss  in  the  export  division  is  directly  attributable  to  the  workings  of  the 
Fordney  tariff,  which  effected  the  total  exclusion  of  the  sugar  crop  from  the 
United  States.  Paralleling  America's  loss  is  a  striking  gain  by  Canada,  which 
actually  places  the  Dominion  in  second  position  in  the  aggregate  of  Santo 
Domingo's  trade.  Unfortunately  this  entire  gain  is  in  Santo  Domingo's  favour; 
Canadian  exports  to  this  republic  were  too  negligible  to  be  listed,  amount- 
ing in  1022  to  only  $14,268  or  about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  In  third  posi- 
tion, Great  Britain  has  shewn  gratifying  advances  in  both  columns,  having 
almost  trebled  her  percentage  of  Santo  Domingo's  imports.  Among  lesser  con- 
nections, Porto  Rico  maintains  a  creditable  share  of  the  Dominican  demand, 
and  Germany  has  also  improved  her  position  as  a  source  of  supply,  although 
only  accepting  about  half  the  value  of  Dominican  products  as  in  the  preceding- 
year. 
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UNIT  VALUES 

The  quantities,  values  and  unit  values  for  the  four  principal  Dominican 

exports  for  the  two  years  under  consideration  were  as  follows: — 


Sugar  Cocoa 

I                                 Tons                Value  Price  Tons  Value  Price 

c.  per  lb.  c.  per  lb. 

1821                             183,611            $14,33S,354  3.48  26,573  $3,082,948  5.00 

  171,542              9,192,172  2.40  18,985  3,054,071  7.18 

Tobacco  Coffee 

1921                                 9,172            $  1,609,192  7.9  936  240,502  11.68 

(922                                 7,530                 883,421  4.8  2,362  609,066  11.48 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  customs  ratings  in  Santo  Domingo  are  specific, 
and  therefore  volumes  of  imports  are  not  available  for  the  purposes  of  unit 
comparisons. 

CHINA  WARE  AND  GLASSWARE  IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  Automotives 
(No.  1028);  Paper  Trade  (No.  1029);  Leather  and  Leather  Goods  (No. 
1080);  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Sundries  (No.  1031);  Rubber  Goods  (No. 
1032);  Textiles  and  Wearing  Apparel  (No.  1033);  and  Building  Material,  Furni- 
ture, and  Paints  in  the  last  number  (No.  1034).  Prices  quoted  are  those  pre- 
vailing in  July,  1923.  For  the  purpose  of  conversion,  roughly  speaking,  2% 
guilders  equal  SI  Canadian.] 

For  those  countries  that  can  compete  there  is  fairly  good  scope  in  the  china 
and  glass  trade  in  Java.  English  manufacturers  have  not  perhaps  made  the 
most  of  their  opportunities  there,  and  owing  to  the  war  the  Japanese  have  built 
up  a  nice  business.  The  fault  lay,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  see,  in  the  fact 
that  they  made  no  careful  survey  of  what  the  Javanese*  actually  want.  In  this 
lies  the  secret  of  success  here.  Firms  with  enormous  capital  by  opening  a 
branch  or  agency  in  any  line  may  sell  owing  to  the  bulk  weight  of  their  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  exporters  who  visit  a  market  and  study  its  local  needs  and 
colour  can  often  sell  more  with  far  less  capital  owing  to  the  superiority  of 
their  method  of  attacking  the  market.  Visits  and  careful  study  on  the  spot 
are  essential  to  the  opening  out  of  an  Oriental  market.  Trips  by  men  who  do 
not  speak  Malay  when  technical  native  investigations  have  to  be  carried  out  are 
not  of  much  use. 

The  domestic-made  goods  are  chiefly  earthenware  such  as  tiles,  pitchers, 
vases,  etc.  The  Japanese  supply  a  great  deal  of  the  crockery  at  the  present 
time,  particularly  in  plates,  cups  and  saucers.  Holland  supplies  the  bulk  of  the 
slop  basins.  The  imports  of  these  articles  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in 
1922  were  as  follows;  plates,  1,265  (in  1,000  doz.) ;  cups  and  saucers,  768  (in 
1.000  doz.);  slop  basins,  51  (in  1,000  doz.);  fire  bricks,  1,449  (in  1,000  pieces); 
stone  tiles  (1921),  3,183  (in  1,000  pieces). 

TABLEWARE 

There  would  seem  to  be  good  stocks  in  the  stores  of  tableware;  but  there 
is  always  an  opening  for  cheap,  serviceable  goods.  The  Javanese  themselves 
chiefly  want  cheap  white  or  coloured  earthenware  basins.  Here  Holland,  as  has 
been  stated,  does  a  brisk  business.  The  total  value  in  round  figures  of  earthen- 
ware imported  from  Holland  were  in  1921,  2,222,000  glds.  Departmental  stores 
handle  the  high-class  goods,  Chinese  and  Javanese  tokos  the  native  trade.  These 
trading  methods  must  be  realized  not  only  in  this  line  of  merchandise  but  in 


*  The  word  "Javanese"  used  here  includes  the  various  native  population,  such  as  the  Sudanese,  the 
Madurese  and  the  Javanese  proper. 
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others.  The  Japanese  imports  in  plates  were  valued  in  1921  at  1,459,000  glds. 
Cups  and  saucers  came  in  from  Japan  during  the  year  stated  to  the  value  of 
1,227,000  glds. 

Besides  basins  the  Javanese  use  a  few  plates,  but  cup  and  saucers  are  also 
main  items.  The  bulk  would  seem  to  be  plain  stoneware,  though  when  affluence 
permits  gold  decorations  are  affected.  Cups,  both  with  and  without  handles, 
are  used.  Medium  not  over-thick  ware  is  desired.  Canada  has  probably 
little  interest  in  these  lines. 

TILES 

There  is  a  really  live  demand  for  glazed  and  terra-cotta  tiles.  Unlike  the 
insanitary  wood  floorings  in  use  in  the  British  Crown  Colonies  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  every  house,  office,  hotel  and  school  in  the  island  of  Java  aims  to  have 
a  clean,  cool  tile  or  marble  slabbed  floor  so  suitable  for  comfort  in  the  tropics. 

Domestic  tiles  of  the  cheaper  class  are  made  locally,  and  are  in  big 
demand.  Europe,  however,  supplies  the  ornate  and  more  costly  tiles,  which 
are  sometimes  beautifully  adorned.  Roofing  tiles,  generally  red,  are  manu- 
factured locally,  but  as  the  demand  is  large  importations  also  pay.  The  type 
wanted  is  known  as  the  Marseilles  tile,  or  one  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the 
Midi  in  France. 

SANITARY  WARE 

To-day  the  market  would  seem  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  local  agencies 
of  sanitary  ware  manufactures,  but  in  the  future,  in  the  Outer  Possessions, 
there  may  be  scope  for  Canadian  manufacturers  with  live  agents.  An  agent 
in  Java  is  good  only  for  Java  itself  or  a  part  of  that  island. 

In  comparison  with  the  general  state  of  sewage  plumbing  in  places  like 
Singapore,  the  conditions  in  Java  are  very  up-to-date.  Water-flushed  closets 
are  general,  and  hospital  sanitary  ware  is  first-class.  Instead  of  hand-turn  taps, 
elbow  and  knees  swings  have  been  installed  in  operating  room  wash  basins,  etc. 

The  writer  endeavoured  to  place  one  Canadian  sanitary  ware  in  Java,  but 
owing  to  stocks  held,  liquidated  stocks  and  a  market  still  suffering  from  a 
surfeit  of  importation,  it  was  difficult  work.  In  Java  prices  rather  than  quality 
counts,  although  ware  that  will  rust  in  any  of  its  parts  must  never  be  sent. 
There  is  as  yet  little  or  no  demand  for  fancy  work. 

As  stated  in  another  section  of  this  report,  there  is  practically  no  demand 
for  baths.    (See  Comemrcial  Intelligence  Journal,  No.  1034,  page  848.) 

GENERAL  SELLERS 

A  table  service  set  of  dishes,  plates,  etc.,  for  soup,  fish,  meat,  sauce,  rice, 
etc.,  of  85  pieces  made  in  Germany  was  being  retailed  by  a  mail  order  house  in 
Semarang  at  $34  (Canadian)  while  the  writer  was  in  Java.  A  tea  service  con- 
sisting of  pot,  sugar  and  milk  bowls,  water  pot  and  a  dozen  cups  and  saucers, 
was  sold  by  the  same  firm  at  $5.60. 

Among  general  lines  to  be  found  in  use  in  Java  there  is  a  cup  and  plate  in 
one  piece  for  the  tropical  early  morning  coffee  or  tea,  made  in  Japan;  porcelain 
curry  or  rijstaffel  condiments  trays  in  sections  in  a  metal  frame  circular  or 
oblong;  porcelain  jars  with  Dutch  ornamentation  and  screw  on  caps  for  spices, 
sugar,  etc.  Their  caps  must  be  ant-proof.  Such  are  a  few  general  sellers  for 
the  European  and  high-class  trade.  Large  cake  dishes  are  also  in  wise  use,  as 
the  Dutch  are  great  fancy  cake  eaters.  Jugs,  basins,  soap  dishes,  etc.,  for 
wash  stands  and  other  earthenware  are  also  generally  used. 

GLASS  REQUIREMENTS 

In  certain  lines  of  glassware  there  are  fairly  good  opportunities,  but  at 
the  moment,  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  fancy  glass  articles.    The  sale 
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of  ent  gla<s  is  limited  to  departmental  stores  and  the  upper  class  trade. 
Coloured  glass  for  the  table,  except  German  wine   glasses,  is  not  in  use. 

chandeliers,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  popular  with  the  Chinese  mer- 
chant class  and  the  Javanese  petty  official  As  in  the  chinaware  trade,  Japan 
seems  durum  the  war  to  have  gained  a  firm  foothold.  Her  importations  accord- 
ing  to  the  latest  available  separate  figures  were  in  1921  (1,000  glds.  units): 
lamp  chimneys,  606;  stoppered  bottles,  295;  glass  and  glassware  (not  specified). 
1,220.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  Japan  will  hold  so  great  a  share 
of  this  trade  against  European  competition  from  Germany,  Belgium,  etc. 

WINDOW  GLASS 

The  imports  of  window  glass  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  fairly 
large  for  a  tropical  country,  hi  1921  they  were  valued  at  854,000  glds.  The 
principal  importers  are  Holland  and  Belgium. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  quantity  imported  into  lands  that  can  very  well 
dispense  with  windows  as  a  protection  against  the  climate,  are  that  owing  to 
the  number  of  European  retailers,  as  compared  with  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
East,  there  arc  numerous  and  in  fact  an  ever-increasing  number  of  show  rooms 
and  shops  with  plate  glass  windows,  arid  that  new  European  accommodation 
is  provided  with  window  glass. 

The  most  popular  weights  for  sheet  glass  are  21  ozs.  and  32  ozs.,  and  the 
size  in  request  is  30  x  30  cm.  Coloured  transion  lights  generally  red,  green 
or  orange  for  doors,  are  sold  30  x  30  cm.  and  also  45  x  45  cm. 

TABLE  GLASS 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  effective  competition  can  be  made  against  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  Javanese  use  tumblers  and  often  employ  straight-sided 
swe<  t  bottles  as  such.  The  Dutch  in  their  cafes  and  beer  gardens  use  a  fair 
number  of  glass  beer  mugs  of  the  squat  type  in  common  use  in  Europe. 

Coloured  glass  tableware  is,  as  a  rule,  only  found  besides,  as  already  stated, 
in  Rhine  wine  glasses,  in  light-coloured  finger  bowls.  There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  finger  bowls  as  some  of  the  Dutch  dishes  require  finger  work.  Glasses  are 
sold  in  all  the  usual  sizes.  One  should  note  the  Middle  East  names — "  split " 
(pint  tumbler);  stengah  (half-pint);  suku  (quarter  pint).  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  liqueur  glasses,  and  collots  (gin)  are  often  drunk  in  a  kind  of 
sherry  glass.  The  imports  of  mugs,  bottles,  plates,  dishes  and  other  glassware 
into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1922  were  valued  at  1,932,000  guilders — 
which  year  there  was  a  marked  decrease.  While  the  imports  from  Holland  and 
Japan,  the  chief  suppliers,  declined  by  about  50  per  cent,  Germany  increased 
her  trade. 

Cut  and  moulded  jam  and  pickle  glass  containers  are  a  very  limited  trade 
in  the  hands  of  departmental  stores.    Samples  with  c.i.f.  prices  are  essential 

for  sales. 

LAMP  CHIMNEYS 

Japan  during  the  war  years  came  in  strong  with  lamp  chimneys,  but  Ger- 
many is  once  again  in  the  field.  This  country  controlled  the  lamp  chimney 
market  before  the  war  and  is  striving  to  regain  it,  but  Japan  still  leads.  Imports 
in  1,000  dozens  were:  1921,  891;  1922,  559. 

GLASS  BOTTLES 

There  is  a  big  demand  in  the  180  sugar  factories  for  a  bottle  employed 
for  samples,  etc.  The  codfish  type  of  mineral  water  bottle  is  not  in  evidence. 
The  majority  have  crown  caps.    A  wide-necked  stoppered  bottle  or  jar 
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in  a  variety  of  sizes  is  in  evidence.  It  is  used  for  protecting  sugar,  confectionery 
and  groceries  against  ants.  Coffee  essence  is  served  cold  in  the  morning  in  little 
phials  with  a  glass  stopper. 

The  importations  of  stoppered  bottles  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in 
1921  were  73  1,000  dozens. 

Japan  competes  strongly  since  the  war,  and  Germany  will  have  a  hard 
fight  to  regain  her  old  position. 

MARKET  FOR  GLASSWARE  AND  EARTHENWARE  IN  NORTHERN 

AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  November  12,  1923. — Pottery  making  is  indigenous  to  the  people  of 
Northern  Africa,  but  to-day  the  primitive  potter's  wheel  has  given  place  to  a 
more  industrial  organization  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco.  Need  and  fancy 
were  the  old  incentives  and  now  pottery  and  finer  faiences  are  also  turned  out 
for  use  and  for  show.  In  all  three  countries  the  natives  make  domestic  utensils 
and  water-jars  for  their  own  uses,  and  they  also  sell  their  more  artistic  products 
to  the  tourists.  Algeria  is  far  in  advance  in  the  utilitarian  industry,  and  one 
important  factory  exists  at  Maison-Carree  where  table  and  toilet  services, 
household  articles  and  the  native  cups  are  manufactured.  The  native  indus- 
tries in  Tunisia  and  Morocco  produce  principally  the  water-pots  and  bowls,  and 
quite  a  large  variety  of  decorative  pottery  for  new  and  old  world  sale. 

But  North  Africa  is  not  self-contained  in  its  needs  for  pottery  and  buys 
abroad  a  considerable  amount  of  ceramic  ware.  In  1920  Morocco  purchased 
761  tons,  in  1921  Tunisia  purchased  538  tons,  and  in  the  same  year  Algeria  took 
1,208  tons.  These  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  table  services,  kitchen  utensils 
and  toilet  sets  for  the  Europeans,  and  bowls,  plates,  and  cups  for  the  natives. 
Before  1914  the  importations  were  largely  German,  Austrian,  and  English,  but 
at  present  the  trade  has  been  deflected  principally  in  Tunisia  to  France,  Belgium 
and  Italy;  in  Algeria  to  France  and  Spain;  and  in  Morocco  to  France,  Spain 
and  Belgium,  although  in  the  last  country  Great  Britain  still  holds  a  prominent 
place  and  comes  next  to  France  and  Spain,  while  German  ware  is  still  more  evi- 
dent here  than  in  either  one  of  the  other  two  North  African  countries.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States,  according  to  the  most  recent  statistics,  are 
negligible  in  the  case  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  although  Morocco  placed  there  a 
few  small  orders  in  1920.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  trend  of  this  trade  has 
been  recently  deviated,  because  other  countries  at  lower  or  equal  prices  and  with 
equal  or  better  quality  of  goods  took  a  live  interest  in  the  market,  moves  the 
writer  to  outline  the  North  African  requirements  in  the  interests  of  Canadian 
export  trade. 

DINNER  SERVICES 

The  demand  for  high-quality  table  services  for  example  is  not  large. 
Limoges  china,  for  instance,  does  come  in  especially  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  the  Limoges  as  other  French  china  retailing  under  the 
price  of  Limoges  as  it  is  known  in  Canada,  and  an  ordinary  62-piece  set  of 
which  now  costs  in  Algeria  390  francs,  that  has  the  better  outlet.  A  popular 
porcelain  service  runs  between  150  to  250  francs,  and  consists  of  74  pieces,  made 
up  of  36  plates,  12  fruit  saucers,  2  oval  and  2  round  platters,  1  deep  bowl,  1  round 
soup  tureen,  1  vegetable  dish,  1  large  salad  dish,  1  gravy  bowl,  2  hors  d'ceuvres 
dishes,  12  dessert  plates,  2  cake  plates  with  feet,  and  1  high  fruit  dish.  The 
dishes  are  generally  decorated  with  bright  coloured  flowers  rather  than  with 
conventional  designs.  Of  course  other  services  retail  between  the  average 
minimum  price  of  150  francs  and  the  average  maximum  price  of  400  to  450 
francs.  The  general  form  of  an  ordinary  selling  set  is  reproduced  in  Illustra- 
tion 1. 
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TOILET  SETS 

Another  big  selling  article  in  North  Africa  among  the  European  settlers 
is  the  faience  toilet  equipment.  People  living  in  apartments  and  houses  in 
North  Africa  do  not  lay  emphasis  on  the  provision  of  bathrooms,  and  practi- 
cally  every  bedroom  will  have  its  washstand  and  toilet  set.  A  heavy  rather 
than  a  fine  type  commonly  seen  in  all  the  big  shops  is  shown  in  Illustration  2, 
ami  retails  at  from  27  francs  to  35  francs.  It  is  well  and  vividly  decorated 
and  consists  of  basin,  pitcher,  tooth-brush  holder,  soap  cup  and  sponge  bowl. 
More  expensive  sets  of  liner  china  are  also  on  display  with  more  artistic 
designing  and  more  gilt  and  the  average  price  will  vary  from  50  to  125  francs. 


PANTRY  AND  TABLE  WARE 

Apart  from  dinner  and  toilet  sets  there  is  always  a  considerable  sale  of 
odd  pieces  as  for  example  faience  pitchers,  tea  and  coffee  pots,  sugar  and  salad 
bowls,  ordinary  kitchen  bowls,  pantry  receptacles,  and  tea  cups.  Of  this  range 
of  household  ware  two  types  stand  out  as  peculiar  from  our  own.  First  is  the 
coffee  pot  as  shown  in  Illustration  3  for  preparing  filtered  coffee,  so  made  as 
to  strain  one,  four,  seven  or  ten  cups,  and  retailing  at  2.50,  3.50,  5.50  and  7.50 
francs  respectively ;  and  secondly  the  series  of  six  pantry  jars  as  also  shown  in 
Illustration  4  for  holding  such  commonly  used  foods  as  flour,  salt,  coffee,  tea, 
pepper  and  spices,  and  retailing  at  8.50  francs  per  set. 

ORNAMENTAL  MAJOLICA  WARE 

Ornamental  majolica  ware  for  mantelpieces  and  for  flower  or  plant  stands 
is  also  readily  sold,  but  at  prices  and  in  designs  which  would  most  probably 
strike  out  Canadian  competition. 

NATIVE  REQUIREMENTS   OF  EARTHENWARE 

The  Arabs  and  Moors  have  three  principal  crockery  demands,  which  are 
to  a  large  extent  purchased  in  foreign  countries,  viz:  the  bowl,  the  plate,  and 
the  cup.  For  serving  the  native  food,  bowls  are  in  particular  demand,  the  sizes 
and  shapes  of  which  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  washhand  basins  at 
home.   The  quality  of  earthenware  is  very  inferior,  and  though  not  infrequently 
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of  the  natural  buff  colour  glazed,  yet  they  more  often  are  white  and  decorated 
with  designs  and  flowers.  Garish  tinting  best  meets  the  popular  taste.  The 
plates  most  commonly  used  are  22  cm.  in  diameter,  although  they  go  also  up 
to  28  cm.  and  may  be  either  finished  in  white  or  brightly  coloured  with  flowers 

The  cup  trade  is,  however,  the  most  important  in  view  of  the  large  amount 
of  tea-drinking  among  the  Moors  and  the  popularity  of  the  coffee  beverage 
among  the  Arabs.  As  a  general  rule  the  writer  found  that  the  natives  prefer  a 
cylindrical  to  a  bell-shaped  cup,  the  explanation  given  being  that  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  with  houses  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  former  variety  was 
more  steady  and  hence  less  apt  to  topple  over  and  spill  its  contents.  The 
mass  of  the  natives  in  a,ny  case  seem  to  have  taken  their  cue  from  their 
wealtheir  brothers,  as  it  is  the  cylindrical  type  which  predominates  throughout 
Northern  Africa.  The  saucer  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  spherical  calotte. 
The  cup's  height  is  usually  from  5  to  10  cm.  with  a  5-  to  8-cm.  diameter;  the 
cups  and  saucers  are  generally  finished  in  dark  blue,  reddish  brown  or  brown, 
with  the  rim  of  each  generally  lined  with  a  gilt  thread,  while  the  body  of  each 
is  vividly  coloured  with  flowers  or  conventional  designs.  The  Japanese  type 
of  cup  is  also  sold  decorated  with  a  miscellany  of  bright-coloured  flowers. 

Germany  had  built  up  a  very  flourishing  business  in  this  native  trade 
before  the  war  by  first  of  all  offering  a  very  low-priced  article,  which  sold  at. 
from  2.50  fr.  to  4  fr.  per  dozen;  secondly  by  taking  particular  care  in  the  pack- 
ing in  order  to  diminish  breakage  in  transit;  and  by  oftentimes  giving  away  to 
each  native  purchaser  a  coloured  handkerchief  or  some  cheap  plaything  for 
the  children.  The  gold  on  the  Staffordshire  cup  was  admittedly  better  in  that 
continual  usage  did  not  wear  it  off  in  contradistinction  to  the  less  durable 
German  gilt,  but  Germany  by  price  and  specific  catering  to  the  trade  has  driven 
out  English  competition.  It  was  suggested  to  the  writer  that  if  some  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  would  use  as  a  decorative  motive  some  Moorish  or  Arabic 
design  and  could  lay  down  those  various  kinds  of  earthenware,  so  largely  used 
by  the  natives,  at  a  very  low  price,  business  would  undoubtedly  follow.  For 
this  bazaar  business  it  would  appear  that  an  ordinary  tea  or  coffee  cup  and 
saucer  should  not  cost  retail  more  than  1  to  1.50  fr. ;  although  of  course  for  the 
European  trade  prices  go  very  much  higher,  and  when  the  writer  was  there  a 
few  months  ago  good  English  and  French  cups  and  saucers  were  retailing  at 
from  70  to  200  francs  per  dozen. 

GLASSWARE 

Table  Glassware. — In  the  North  African  table  glassware  trade  the  busi- 
ness is  also  European  and  native,  and  the  sources  of  supply  have  latterly 
shifted,  as  has  been  the  case  also  in  ceramic  ware.  A  European  table  service 
in  North  Africa  generally  consists  of  52  pieces  made  up  of  12  glasses  for  water, 
12  for  red  wine,  12  for  white  wine,  12  for  champagne  (tall  glasses  with  foot), 
2  water  bottles,  and  2  wine  bottles.  Another  12  glasses  for  liqueurs  may  also 
be  added.  A  plain  set  such  as  this,  in  half  crystal  and  in  the  Venetian  shape, 
now  costs  about  100  francs  in  Algiers.  Somewhat  finer  sets  with  a  circular 
design  retail  at  150  fr.  and  higher.  Other  table  glassware  of  everyday  sale 
includes  salad  bowls,  cruets  (for  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  oil  and  vinegar),  fruit 
bowls,  double  salt  dishes,  covered  butter  and  cheese  dishes,  and  sugar  bowls. 
These  varieties  come  chiefly  for  ordinary  use  in  half  crystal  and  sell  at  the 
very  low  price — as  for  example  a  cruet,  with  the  five  receptacles  as  mentioned 
— of  about  5.50  francs. 

In  the  native  trade  the  tea  glass  holds  first  place.  This  is  imported  usually 
in  cheap  glass  with  floral  and  gilt  design  and  in  form  is  much  like  some  of  our 
ordinary  tumblers  at  home. 
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Many  different  countries  now  compete  for  this  total  glassware  trade  of 
North  Airica,  which  in  1920  amounted  to  1,165  tons  in  Morocco,  to  872  tons 
during  L921  in  Algeria,  and  to  286  tons  in  Tunisia.  Belgium  came  first  as  a 
supplier  to  Morocco  and  exported  57  per  cent  of  the  purchases,  the  balance  of 
the  trade  being  done  by  France  (24  per  cent),  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany, 
Great  Britain.  Portugal,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  plain  goblet  trade  of 
Tunisia,  the  United  States  was  the  Leading  consignor  and  shipped  48  per  cent 

e  imports,  or  almost  as  much  as  France  and  Belgium  combined.  The  more 
expensive  glassware,  however,  was  largely  of  French  origin.  In  Algeria  the 
United  States  also  did  fairly  well  in  1921  in  the  ordinary  tumbler  business,  and 
alter  France  and  Belgium  came  third  in  the  importations  with  41  tons. 

Bottles.—  In  view  of  the  large  Algerian  wine  production,  it  is  not  unnatural 
bo  find  that  the  bottle  imports  of  this  country  are  especially  large,  and  con- 
sisted  of  855  tons  in  1921,  as  compared  with  the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  imports 
ol  L20  and  90  tons.  France  was  the  most  important  participant  in  this  trade, 
with  -mailer  purchases  from  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Malta, 
and  Spain.  These  imports  include  bottles  for  other  uses,  such  as  grocery,  house- 
hold and  druggist  requirements,  but  as  the  supply  is  made  up  of  litre  dimen- 
sion^ it  is  hardly  likely  that  this  trade  would  be  attractive  to  Canada. 

Electric  lamps  and  lantern  globes. — The  trade  in  electric  bulbs,  porcelain 
shades  and  insulators  and  electrical  equipment  has  been  already  referred  to 
in  the  report  on  electrical  equipment.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1030.)  It  may  now  be  pointed  out  that  Algeria  during  1921  imported  some 
212  tons  of  electrical  bulbs,  shades,  porcelain  material,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
electrical  installations  and  lantern  and  lamp  chimneys.  As  regards  electrical 
light  bulbs,  of  which  the  imports  are  placed  at  23  tons  in  1921,  the  business 
was  predominatingly  French,  with  very  small  purchases  from  Great  Britain  and 
Holland.  The  1921  imports  of  porcelain  insulators  and  porcelain  and  glass 
pieces  for  electrical  installations  amounted  to  119  tons,  France  supplying  112 
tons  and  Germany  6^  tons.  Other  electrical  porcelain  and  glass  equipment, 
including  shades,  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  24  tons  in  1921,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  being  the  principal  sources  of  origin  of  importance.  The 
lamp  and  lantern  chimney  trade  in  1921  totalled  70  tons,  France  sending  67 
per  cent  of  the  imports  and  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria  supplementing 
these  French  supplies.  Something  over  half  of  a  ton  was  received  in  1921  from 
the  United  States. 

The  Tunisian  imports  of  insulators  and  porcelain  material  used  in  con- 
nection with  electrical  devices  amounted  to  44  tons  in  1921,  France  and  Belgium 
each  contributing  to  this  foreign  trade  in  the  rates  of  three  to  one.  Chimneys 
for  lighting  purposes  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  136  tons  in  1921,  France 
furnishing  36  per  cent,  Belgium  29  per  cent,  Italy  18  per  cent,  and  Germany  7 
per  cent.    No  imports  are  recorded  from  the  United  States. 

The  only  detailed  statistics  given  for  the  Moroccan  trade  in  1920  are  those 
relating  to  the  imports  of  electric  light  bulbs  which  totalled  48  tons,  and  which 
were  derived  mainly  from  France,  Spain,  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  "  other  glass 
manufacture  n.o.s.",  the  United  States  is  credited  with  20  tons  of  imports  in 
1920  and  in  this  Moroccan  category  are  placed  lamp  chimneys  which  came  into 
Morocco  to  some  extent  from  the  United  States. 

MIRRORS,  PLATE  GLASS  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 

Mirrors. — The  native  demand  for  looking  glasses  is  insistent  all  through 
North  Africa,  and  many  of  the  Arabian  and  Moorish  bazaars  sell  a  fairly 
large  quantity,  while  European  shops  also  stock  these  mirrors  for  their  own 
customers.  The  looking  glasses  may  be  either  plain  with  bevelled  edges  or 
mounted  in  heavily  gilt  or  silvered  frames.   Various  dimensions  are  asked  for, 
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both  large  and  small,  the  latter  selling  to  the  natives,  the  former  to  the  Euro- 
peans, who  even  take  them  up  to  2  feet  by  3  feet.  In  Tunisia  the  imports  of 
1921  totalled  over  3,000  square  metres,  Belgium  having  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 
The  Algerian  imports  were  made  up  during  1921  of  some  155  tons,  mostly  all 
of  which  came  from  France,  and  of  3,469  square  metres  supplied  principally 
by  Belgium,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent  from  Spain.  Morocco  on  the  other 
hand  took  in  1920  about  119  tons,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  being 
the  leading  contributors. 

Window  plate  and  ordinary  sheet  glass. — In  view  of  the  continual  building 
operations  going  on  in  North  Africa  and  especially  in  Morocco,  and  in  view 
of  the  many  breakages  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  windows  and  other 
glass  insets,  it  is  evident  that  the  glass  imports  would  be  fairly  large  as  glass 
is  not  manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale  in  these  countries.  Morocco  for 
example  took  1,239  tons  in  1920,  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Portugal  and 
Spain  sending  the  bulk  of  the  imports  with  only  slightly  more  than  1  cwt.  from 
the  United  States.  Tunisia  in  1921  imported  257  tons  of  ordinary  plain  glass 
and  40  tons  of  plate  and  coloured  glass,  Belgium  here  too  being  in  the  lead 
with  smaller  quantities  from  France.  The  Algerian  imports  are  given  as  451 
tons  of  ordinary  glass  in  1921,  and  as  15  tons  of  plate  and  coloured  glass.  France 
did  about  three  times  as  much  as  Belgium  in  these  Algerian  imports,  the  two 
countries  sharing  practically  all  of  the  trade. 

The  qualities  of  glass  mostly  in  demand  are  the  plain  glass  as  it  is  known 
in  Canada,  and  the  half  double  white,  fourth  quality.  The  Europeans  will 
generally  accept  all  dimensions,  the  square-metre  size  being,  however,  in 
greatest  preference,  while  the  natives  as  a  rule  insist  on  this  form  though  some- 
times a  particular  dimension  as  1.20  by  0.36  metres  is  asked  for.  The  open- 
ings for  coloured  glass  used  in  the  patios  and  in  the  windows  of  the  well-to-do 
native  classes  are  not  inconsiderable,  while  plate  glass,  and  glass  bricks  for 
gratings  and  other  builders'  glass,  are  also  sold.  The  custom  of  Belgian  exporters, 
who  have  the  largest  North  African  trade  in  this  line,  is  to  ship  the  glass  in 
cases  containing  10  square  metres,  or  i.e.  ten  sheets  of  one  square  metre  each. 
Each  case  will  weigh  from  50  to  60  kilos  if  ordinary  glass,  and  80  to  85  kilos 
if  semi-double  glass.  Particular  care  is  paid  to  packing  and  damage  in  transit- 
is  very  occasional. 

This  year's  retail  price  of  plain  glass  in  Northern  Africa  may  be  given  at 
about  55  to  65  francs  per  case  of  10  square  metres,  while  semi-double  glass 
costs  about  100  francs  for  a  similar  case. 

THERMOS  BOTTLES 

The  thermos  bottle  trade  of  Northern  Africa  is  largely  one  which  finds  its 
raison  d'etre  in  the  tourist  traffic.  The  great  influx  of  tourists  who  visit- 
Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Morocco  every  year  traverse  these  countries  for  the  most 
part  in  automobiles,  and  as  distances  between  resting  places  and  points  of 
interest  are  often  very  considerable,  a  hot  drink  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate  en 
route  is  very  refreshing,  and  provides  warmth  against  the  cool  and  cold  winds 
which  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  April  are  frequently  very  penetrating.  Both 
•J-litre  and  litre,  ^-quart  and  quart  sizes  are  asked  for,  and  the  trade  is  largely 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  French  and  English  l  ouses  though  some  American 
thermos  bottles  were  also  seen  by  the  writer.  The  local  demand  even  from 
among  the  Europeans  it  not  so  important. 

CONCLUSION 

To  sum  up  then  this  North  African  market  for  earthenware  and  glassware 
from  a  Canadian  viewpoint,  the  writer  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
openings  for  (1)  ordinary  porcelain  ware  including  especially  the  tea  and 
coffee  cups  and  the  toilet  sets;  (2)  glass  chimneys  and  tumblers;  (3)  electrical 
porcelain  and  glass  supplies;  (4)  window  glass;  and  (5)  thermos  bottles. 
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SUGAR  SITUATION  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  November  12,  1923. — One  of  the  recent  measures  passed  for 
reforming  the  German  finances  has  been  an  order  releasing  a  certain  amount  of 
sugar  for  export,  on  condition  that  the  whole  amount  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
realized  therefrom  is  handed  over  to  the  Government  in  return  for  German 
currency.  In  the  case  of  the  exports  of  other  goods  from  Germany,  it  has  been 
accessary  to  hand  over  to  the  Government  only  30  per  cent  of  foreign  exchange 
realized.  The  purpose  of  the  order  is  therefore  to  secure  additional  foreign 
currency  for  the  requirements  of  the  Government's  financial  policy. 

It  is  considered  very  doubtful  if  any  large  amount  of  foreign  exchange  can 
be  acquired  in  this  manner,  since  any  considerable  export  of  sugar  is  certain 
to  create  a  shortage  of  su<>;ar  for  home  consumption. 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  a  large  sugar  exporter,  the  exports  in  1913 
amounting  to  1,054,000  metric  tons  of  raw  beet  sugar  valued  at  $25,762,000  and 
1,170,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  of  a  total  value  of  $36,595,000.  During  the 
sea -on  1912-13  the  area  under  cultivation  with  sugar  beets  was  1,352,634  acres 
and  the  production  of  raw  sugar  amounted  to  2,630,000  metric  tons,  so  that  the 
exports  were  nearly  half  the  German  production  of  raw  sugar. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  decline  in  sugar  production. 
The  cultivation  of  beets  in  Germany  has  been  largely  dependent  upon  Polish 
and  other  foreign  labour.  Lack  of  labour  and  shortage  of  fertilizers  served  to 
reduce  the  beet  crops  during  the  war.  Since  the  Armistice  the  chief  reason  for 
the  decline  in  beetroot  cultivation  has  been  the  continuance  of  the  Sugar  Con- 
trol, which  limited  the  prices  for  beets.  Thus  the  area  under  cultivation  with 
beetroot,  which  last  year  amounted  to  1,030,654  acres,  declined  this  year  to 
948,255  acres.  Shortage  of  labour  continued  to  affect  the  cultivation  of  beets 
after  the  Armistice,  but  an  immigration  of  Polish  labourers  has  again  become 
possible  and  the  labour  situation  has  been  thereby  relieved.  The  growing  of 
beets  is,  however,  still  affected  by  the  lack  of  fertilizers,  and  the  yield  per  acre 
this  year  has  amounted  to  19,700  pounds  as  compared  with  27,080  pounds  per 
acre  in  1913. 

The  German  Sugar  Industrial  Union  have  estimated  the  sugar  production 
for  the  1923-24  season  at  1,189,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  which  is  less  than  half 
the  pre-war  production.  The  amount  of  sugar  produced  last  year  was  1,455,766 
tons  and  in  1921-22  the  total  output  was  1,300,682  tons.  The  decrease  for  the 
coming  season  is  accounted  for  by  the  decline  in  the  area  cultivated  with  beets 
as  well  as  by  the  unfavourable  crop  results. 

It  is  evident  that,  under  the  circumstances  outlined  above,  there  can  be  no 
large  export  of  sugar  from  Germany  this  year.  There  has  been  a  greatei 
demand  in  Germany  recently  for  sugar  as  a  substitute  for  fats.  The  Sugar 
Control  has  been  removed,  but  the  sugar-using  industries  are  still  rationed,  and 
they  will  be  chiefly  affected  by  any  large  exports  of  sugar.  Before  the  war 
Great  Britain  was  the  chief  market  for  German  sugar,  while  the  United  States 
and  Canada  also  imported  raw  sugar  from  Germany  when  the  Cuban  crop  was 
short..  German  sugar  is  now  shut  out  of  the  British  market  through  the  26  per 
cent  reparation  duty  and  the  recent  decision  of  the  German  Government  to 
cease  refunding  this  duty  to  the  exporter.  The  price  to  be  secured  for  German 
coarse  ground  white  sugar  exported  under  the  new  order  is  understood  to  be 
21  to  23  gold  marks  ($5  to  $5.47)  per  50  kilogrammes  (110  pounds). 

MARKET  FOR  IMPORTED  SUGAR 

It  is  believed  by  the  trade  that  if  the  Government  forces  the  export  of  any 
eonsiderable  quantity  of  sugar  from  Germany,  it  will  be  necessar}^  to  import 
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foreign  sugar  later  in  the  season  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  home  supplies 
or  else  to  curtail  consumption  by  strict  rationing.  During  the  season  1921-22 
Germany  imported  231,000  tons  of  foreign  sugar,  including  substantial  quan- 
tities from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Last  season  only  107,000  tons  were 
imported  as  local  stocks  were  greater  and  consumption  was  curtailed.  Java, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Poland  supplied  the  bulk  of  this  import.  According  to 
the  official  statistics,  the  stocks  on  hand  in  the  German  sugar  refineries  at  the 
end  of  August  of  this  year  amounted  to  54,966  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  92,316 
tons  of  refined  sugar  as  compared  with  16,702  tons  and  71,587  tons  respectively 
last  year.  Surplus  stocks  were  therefore  greater  this  year  than  last,  but  the 
results  of  this  year's  crop  have  not  been  sufficiently  favourable  to  justify  a 
large  export. 

OUTLOOK  IN  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Czecho-Slovakia  is  the  chief  competitor  of  Germany  in  the  sugar  export 
trade,  and  is  also  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  any  deficiency  in  German  stocks 
for  home  consumption.  The  export  of  sugar  from  Czecho-Slovakia  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  is  now  in  full  swing,  the  bulk  of  the  shipments 
coming  down  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg,  the  railway  being  no  longer  utilized  owing 
to  the  dear  railway  charges  now  in  force  in  Germany.  The  area  cultivated  with 
beetroot  in  Czecho-Slovakia  this  year  was  20  per  cent  greater  than  last  year, 
when  461,477  acres  were  planted.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable  crop  results  it 
is  not  expected  that  the  output  of  raw  sugar  will  be  more  than  850,000  tons  as 
compared  with  734,000  tons  last  season.  The  exports  of  sugar  from  Czecho- 
slovakia during  the  season  1922-23  amounted  to  346,721  tons,  of  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  took  the  largest  quantities.  This  season  over  400,000  tons 
should  be  available  for  export. 


ITALY'S   SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND  PROBABLE  IMPORTS 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  November  15,  1923. — Italy  has  had  under  sugar  beet  cultivation 
this  last  year  about  202,000  acres  or  an  increase  of  20,000  acres  over  1922.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  this  season's  crop  will  yield  about  2\  million  metric  tons  of 
beetroot  and  that  the  quantity  of  refined  sugar  to  be  turned  out  will  approximate 
285,000  tons,  or  what  is  believed  will  not  be  very  far  short  of  the  national  need. 
However,  this  last  year,  when  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  Italy  amounted 
to  260,000  tons,  it  was  necessary  to  import  about  26,700  tons,  and  as  sugar 
consumption  is  on  the  increase,  it  would  seem  that  Italy  in  the  summer  months 
of  next  year  will  be  in  the  buying  market  again  for  at  least  20,000  tons,  while 
smaller  quantities  will  probably  be  called  for  from  month  to  month. 

In  order  to  show  the  trend  of  the  sugar  import  trade,  the  following  give* 
the  tonnage  by  months  imported  during  the  last  agricultural  year:  August, 
4,240;  September,  4,579;  October,  249;  November,  76;  December,  110; 
January,  97;  February,  103;  March,  20;  April,  23;  May,  123;  June,  7,173, 
July,  9,930.  The  most  recent  arrivals  of  sugar  in  Italy  have  come  from  Germany 
on  account  of  reparations  and  consisted  of  very  inferior  grades  which  undersold 
the  national  sugar. 
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PROGRESS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA 

TRADE  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

{Previous  report*  in  this  series  rvere  published  as  follows:  Introductory 
(No.  1087);  Finance  (No.  1028);  Agriculture  (No.  1029);  Transportation  (No. 
1090);  the  three  parts  of  the  report  on  Industry  (Nos.  1031  to  1083);  and  the 
first  part  on  Trade  (No.  (1034).] 

Trade — C  ontinued 

ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade  has  set  up  a  subsidiary  organization 
for  carrying  out  foreign  trade  operations  in  virtue  of  the  State  monopoly  of 
foreign  trade.  This  organization  is  known  as  the  Gostorg  or  State  Trading 
Agency.  It  collects  Russian  produce  for  export  and  disposes  of  goods  imported 
from  abroad.  It  executes  import  and  export  transactions  on  a  commission  basis 
for  Government  Departments,  State  Trusts,  Co-operative  Societies  and  private 
linns,  both  Russian  and  foreign.  The  activities  of  Gostorg  on  foreign  markets 
are  conducted  through  the  official  Russian  Trade  Delegations  established  abroad 
The  most  important  of  these  trade  delegations  are  those  established  in  Berlin, 
London.  Stockholm,  Prague,  Rome,  Warsaw,  Riga,  Reval,  Angora,  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  Trade  Delegation  in  London  serves  as 'a  centre  for  foreign 
trade  operations  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  For  these 
markets  a  limited  company,  known  as  the  All-Russian  Co-operative  Society 
(Arcos),  Limited,  has  been  organized,  which  transacts  import  and  export  busi- 
ness  for  Russian  institutions  on  a  commission  basis.  Further  particulars  regard- 
ing the  organization  and  activities  of  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  in  London 
and  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited,  will  be  given  below. 

In  addition  to  "  Gostorg,"  foreign  trade  operations  are  carried  out  by  a 
number  of  institutions  which  have  been  given  the  right  to  transact  foreign  busi- 
ness under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade. 

Co-operative  Societies. — By  a  decree  of  March  13,  1922,  the  "  Centrosoyuz  " 
(Central  Consumers'  Co-operative  Union)  was  given  the  right  to  open  offices 
abroad  and  to  transact  business  direct  with  foreign  co-operative  societies,  but 
with  foreign  private  firms  through  the  apparatus  of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign 
Trade  except  in  the  case  of  certain  export  goods.  The  "  Centrosoyuz  "  has 
formed  a  special  company  in  London,  known  as  "  Centrosius  (England), 
Limited,"  with  head  offices  at  Hazlitt  House,  Southampton  Buildings,  Holborn, 
London,  W.C.2,  and  branches  in  Riga,  Reval,  Constantinople,  Paris,  Harbin, 
and  Shanghai.  In  the  United  States  a  company  has  been  established  under  the 
title  of  "  Centrosojus  (America),  Inc.,"  136  Liberty  street,  New  York.  A 
German  company  of  the  "  Centrosoyuz  "  has  been  formed  in  Berlin. 

The  privilege  to  import  and  export  goods  in  the  above  lines  has  also  been 
granted  to  the  "  Selskosoyuz  "  (Agricultural  Co-operative  Union),  which  is 
arranging  the  establishment  of  agencies  abroad. 

Export  Syndicates. — For  the  organization  of  Russian  exports  the  policy  is 
to  set  up  syndicates  composed  of  those  institutions  interested  in  the  export  of 
a  certain  product.  Thus  "  Neftesyndicat "  has  been  established  for  the  export 
of  oil  products  and  the  purchase  abroad  of  materials  and  supplies  with  head 
office  in  Berlin  and  branches  in  London  and  Constantinople.  The  leading  oil 
trusts  have  participated  in  the  formation  of  this  syndicate.  The  Timber  Trust 
Bureau  has  been  formed  with  headquarters  in  London  and  agencies  in  Germany 
and  Latvia.    The  timber  exporting  trusts  and  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign 
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Trade  are  represented  on  this  bureau.  The  leading  timber  trusts  retain  the 
right  to  dispose  of  their  products  on  foreign  markets  and  to  purchase  necessary 
equipment  independently  of  the  Bureau.  For  the  export  of  flax,  hemp,  tow  and 
similar  raw  materials  a  Flax  Export  Bureau  has  been  established  with  agencies 
in  London,  Berlin,  and  Riga.  The  Bureau  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  institutions  which  have  the  right  to  export  these  products,  viz.  "  Gostorg," 
"  Linotorg  "  (Flax  Trading  Agency),  "  Linocentre  "  (Flax  Growers'  Co-opera- 
tive Union),  the  "  Centrosoyuz  "  and  "  Khleboprodukt "  (the  State  Grain 
Organization).  "  Exportkhleb  "  is  an  organization  lately  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  grain  export.  A  special  organization  is  being  set  up  for  the  export 
of  furs  from  Russia. 

State  Trusts. — The  State  trusts  which  have  the  right  to  engage  in  foreign 
trade  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: — 


Name  of  Trust 

A.  Chaeupravlenie  (State  Tea  Distributing  Trust). 
Representative   in  London. 


Import 
Tea  and  coffee 


Export 


B.  Kozhsyndicate  (formed  by  the  leather  trusts). 
Representative  in  London. 


Requirements  of  the  leather 
industry 


Leather,  hides  and  skins, 
exclusive  of  furs  and 
bristles. 


C.  Rezinotrest  (Rubber  Trust). 


D.  Khleboprodukt. 


Requirements  of  the  rubber 
and  asbestos  industry, 
including  raw  rubber. 


Rubber  goods 


Agricultural    products,  in- 
cluding grain. 


E.  Textile  Syndicate  (formed  by  the  textile  trusts). 

Representative  in  London. 

F.  Central    Committee    of    the    Donetz  Basin. 

Representatives  in  Berlin  and  London. 

G.  Aznepiht   (Baku  Oil  Trust). 

Representatives  in  Berlin  and  London. 

H.  Groznepht   (Grozny  Oil  Trust). 

Representatives  in  Berlin  and  London. 

I.  Severoles  (Northern  Timber  Trust). 
J.  Pet  roles  (Petrograd  Timber  Trust). 
K.   Zapadoles   (Western   Timber  Trust). 
L.  Dvinoles  (Western  Dvina  Timber  Trust). 
M.   Fanerotrest   (Plywood  Trust). 


Requirements  of  the  textile 
industries. 

Equipment  and  supplies  for 
the  Donetz  coal  mines. 

Oil  and  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  the  oil  fields. 

Oil  and  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  the  oil  fields. 

Saw-milling  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Saw -milling  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Saw -milling  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Saw-milling  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Saw -milling  equipment  and 
supplies. 


Textiles 


Timber 


Timber 


Timber 


Timber 


Plywood  and 


N.  Linotorg  (Flax  Trading  Agency),  formed  by 
linen  trusts  and  the  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Trade,  latter  subscribing  half  the 
capital. 

O.  Metallotorg  (Metal  Trading  Agency). 


Materials  and  supplies  for 
flax  cultivation  and  linen 
manufacture. 


Flax  and  hemp 


Scrap  metals  on  commission 
basis  for  those  institu- 
tions having  same  for 
disposal  abroad.' 


P.  Gum  (State  Departmental  Stores). 


Articles     of  general 
sumption. 


Articles    of    general  con- 
sumption. 


Q.  Gosmedtorg    (State    Medical    Trading    oard).     Medical     supplies,     drugs,     Medical     supplies,  drugs, 
Representative  in  Berlin.  etc.  etc. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  trusts,  the  Economic  Councils  of  the  Ukraine, 
White  Russia,  the  Transcaucasian  Federation,  the  Urals,  Siberia,  the  Southeast, 
the  Northwest,  and  Moscow  Have  the  right  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  transac- 
tions  through  the  representatives  of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade  on 
their  respective  administrative  boards.  They  can  also  appoint  representatives 
to  the  various  Russian  trade  delegations  abroad.  No  State  institution  other 
than  those  enumerated  above  may  engage  in  foreign  trade,  except  through  the 
apparatus  of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade.  In  the  case  of  those  State 
institutions  which  have  the  right  of  independent  dealings  with  foreign  countries, 
they  can  only  sell  abroad  their  own  products  and  import  supplies  for  their  own 
productive  enterprises.  All  transactions  have  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  tin1  general  regulations  of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade.  Trading 
organizations,  such  as  the  State  Departmental  Stores,  can  only  import  approved 
articles  and  the  volume  of  their  purchases  is  restricted  to  the  development  of 
Russian  export  trade. 

MIXED  COMPANIES  AND  TRADING  CONCESSIONS 

Foreign  participation  in  Russian  trade  has  lately  been  chiefly  through  the 
formation  of  mixed  companies  or  the  taking  out  of  trading  concessions.  Since 
these  are  possible  means  whereby  Canadian  firms  can  participate  in  trade  with 
Russia,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  some  details  relative  to  the  chief  trading 
concessions  so  far  granted  to  foreign  groups. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  mixed  companies  formed  with  foreign  groups 
is  the  German-Russian  Trading  Company.  This  was  established  by  the  group 
of  German  metal  manufacturing  concerns,  headed  by  Otto  Wolf,  and  the  Com- 
missariat for  Foreign  Trade.  The  capital  is  £30,000  subscribed  by  the  German 
group,  but  held  in  equal  shares  by  the  group  and  the  Commissariat.  The  object 
of  the  company  is  to  sell  to  Russia  the  products  manufactured  by  the  German 
group. 

A  similar  mixed  company  has  recently  been  formed  by  an  Austrian  group 
with  a  capital  of  300,000  gold  roubles,  of  which  the  Austrian  group  has  sub- 
scribed 225,000  gold  roubles,  but  the  shares  of  the  company  are  to  be  held  by 
the  Austrian  group  and  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade  in  equal  propor- 
tions. The  latter  will  subscribe  the  remaining  75,000  roubles  of  the  capital 
out  of  its  share  of  profits.  The  Austrian  group  has  to  advance  to  the  company 
a  credit  of  1,000,000  gold  roubles  annually.  The  administrative  board  of  the 
company  is  to  consist  of  six  members,  of  which  three  will  be  nominated  by  the 
Commissariat  and  one  of  whom  will  be  the  chairman.  The  company  is  to  be 
known  as  "  Ratao  "  and  will  engage  in  general  trade,  but  goods  imported  must 
first  be  offered  to  the  Government.  Licenses  must  be  obtained  for  all  goods 
imported  and  exported.   The  concession  is  to  be  valid  for  five  years. 

One  of  the  first  mixed  companies  to  be  formed  was  the  Russian  Trading 
Company,  established  by  a  group  of  private  persons  in  Petrograd  and  the  Com- 
missariat for  Foreign  Trade  with  a  capital  of  500,000  roubles.  The  company 
has  the   right  to  import  and  export  certain  specified  articles. 

The  "  Kozhsyrie  "  is  a  mixed  company  formed  by  a  Lettish  group,  the 
Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade  and  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy 
for  the  export  of  hides,  horse  hair,  bristles,  etc.,  and  the  import  of  goods  specified 
in  an  extensive  list. 

Of  the  mixed  companies  established  for  exports  from  Russia  the  most 
important  is  the  "  Derumetal,"  formed  by  the  German  firm,  Levy,  and  the  Metal- 
lotorg  for  the  sale  of  Russian  scrap  metals  in  Germany.  All  firms  taking  out 
timber  and  mining  concessions  have  also  the  right  to  export  the  products  of  the 
concession. 
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A  number  of  trading  concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Trade  to  foreign  firms  as  distinct  from  mixed  companies.  A  recent  con- 
cession of  this  nature  is  that  granted  to  the  Western  and  Eastern  European 
Trading  Company  (Vostvag)  of  Germany,  giving  them  the  right  to  import  and 
export  certain  specified  articles  up  to  January,  1924.  The  minimum  turnover  is 
to  be  1,200,000  gold  roubles  and  imports  are  not  to  exceed  exports  in  total  value. 
Profits  are  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  company  and  the  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Trade,  and  the  latter  is  to  have  two  representatives  on  the  board  of  the 
German  company,  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  every  transaction. 

The  Allied  American  Corporation,  which  has  the  concession  for  working 
asbestos  deposits  in  the  Urals,  has  been  granted  the  right  to  import  goods  to  the 
value  of  2,400,000  gold  roubles  a  year  on  condition  that  products  are  exported  to 
the  same  value.  The  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade  is  to  have  a  representative 
on  the  board  of  the  corporation  and  is  to  participate  in  profits.  The  imported 
goods  are  confined  chiefly  to  machines  and  implements  for  industry,  mining  and 
agriculture,  and  to  raw  materials.  The  Allied  American  Corporation  has  the 
agency  for  some  thirty-eight  American  manufacturing  concerns,  including  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  the  Fordson  Tractor  Works,  Messrs.  Allis-Chalmers,  and 
the  American  Tool  Works. 

Another  American  company,  the  Products  Exchange  Corporation,  has  been 
granted  the  right  to  accept  orders  from  Russian  institutions  and  firms  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  goods  in  the  United  States  and  to  act  as  the  representatives  of 
American  firms  in  Russia.  Fifty  per  cent  of  all  profits  must  be  paid  monthly  to 
the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade,  and  the  books  of  the  company  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  inspection  of  the  Commissariat.  Branches  may  be  opened  in  Moscow, 
Petrograd,  Kharkov,  Novorossiisk,  and  Tashkent. 

"  Dawa-Britpol,"  a  combination  of  a  Danzig  and  a  British-Polish  concern, 
was  some  months  ago  granted  the  right  to  import  certain  specified  goods  to  the 
value  of  $6,000,000  on  condition  that  goods  were  exported  to  an  equal  value. 

Concessions  for  export  from  Russia  include  that  granted  last  year  to  the 
American  firm  of  Simon  Sutta  &  Fox  for  the  purchase  and  export  of  furs  to  the 
value  of  $1,000,000,  a  percentage  on  turnover  being  given  to  the  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Trade;  a  concession  for  the  export  of  eggs  and  offals  granted  to  a  British 
firm;  and  a  concession  for  the  export  of  fish  glue,  essence  and  other  fish  products 
granted  to  a  German  firm,  50  per  cent  of  net  profits  going  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

OPENING  OF  OFFICES 

A  decree  was  issued  on  May  12,  1923,  governing  the  rights  of  foreign  firms 
doing  business  on  Russian  territory.  Foreign  firms  desirous  of  carrying  on  trade 
operations  or  to  open  offices,  agencies,  etc.,  in  Russia  must  apply  for  a  permit  to 
the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade.  The  matter  is  then  submitted  to  the  Chief 
Concessions  Committee,  which  can  grant  a  permit  for  a  definite  period  of  from 
one  to  three  years.  The  firm  must  start  operations  within  three  months  of 
receiving  the  permit,  and  must  establish  offices  and  agencies  at  the  points  and 
on  the  conditions  specified  in  the  permit.  In  charge  of  each  office  or  agency 
there  must  be  a  responsible  agent  of  the  firm,  permanently  domiciled  in  Russia. 
The  firm  may  engage  in  internal  and  external  trade  on  the  same  basis  as  Rus- 
sian subjects,  but  they  must  conform  to  all  laws  of  the  country  and  are  liable 
to  all  taxation,  except  that  levied  in  lieu  of  military  service. 

Foreign  firms  desirous  of  forming  a  mixed  company  for  external  trade  or 
of  taking  out  a  trading  concession  on  terms  similar  to  those  outlined  above 
have  first  of  all  to  apply  to  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade,  but  negotia- 
tions are  carried  on  with  the  Chief  Concessions  Committee  and  the  ratification 
of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  is  necessary  before  the  concession  is 
valid. 
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SALE  OF  GOODS  TO  RUSSIA 

Canadian  firms  desirous  of  selling  goods  to  Russia  have  the  option  of  (1) 
in  conjunction  with  other  linns  forming  a  mixed  company  or  taking  out  a 
trading  concession;  or  (2)  offering  the  goods  to  Russian  buying  agencies  estab- 
lished  abroad.  Of  these  latter  the  most  important  from  the  Canadian  point  of 
view  i-  tlu1  All-Russian  Co-operative  Society  (Arcos),  Limited,  49  Moorgate 
street,  London,  E.C.2,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  purchase  of  the  bulk  of 
Russian  requirements  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  North  America.  Messrs. 
Ajcos,  Limited,  are  a  limited  company  registered  under  British  laws.  They 
are  the  sole  purchasing  and  selling  agents  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government,  and  they  act  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation 
in  London  in  all  commercial  matters.  They  also  execute  buying  orders  on  a 
commission  basis  for  Russian  State  trusts  and  private  institutions.  Those 
State  trusts  who  have  the  right  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  are  not  obliged  to 
deal  through  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited,  but  they  usually  do  so  on  account  of  the 
organization  and  connections  of  the  latter.  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited,  have  a 
shipping  department  and  charter  vessels  for  the  requirements  of  Russian  trade. 

The  internal  organization  of  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited,  has  been  considerably 
improved  during  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  now  managed  by  competent  and 
experienced  business  men.  They  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  an  excellent 
reputation  for  prompt  fulfilment  of  obligations. 

Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited,  only  place  orders  on  indents  received  from  Russia. 
They  have  a  representative  in  New  York,  whose  address  is  136  Liberty  street, 
but  all  buying  is  directed  from  the  London  office  and  the  New  York  representa- 
tives only  place  orders  on  instructions  from  London.  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited, 
have  also  a  representative  in  Paris  and  are  opening  an  office  in  Shanghai. 

Messrs.  "  Centrosoyuz,"  with  a  London  office  at  Hazlitt  House,  Southamp- 
ton Buildings,  Holborn,  W.C.2,  and  a  New  York  office  at  136  Liberty  street, 
buy  goods  for  the  requirements  of  Russian  consumers'  co-operative  societies. 
They  have  the  right  to  deal  with  foreign  co-operative  organizations,  but  with 
private  firms  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  in  London. 
The  goods  purchased  by  Messrs.  "  Centrosoyuz  "  comprise  chiefly  agricultural 
implements  and  machines  and  other  articles  required  by  the  peasantry.  Total 
purchases  during  1922  amounted  to  £638,010  and  sales  of  Russian  produce  to 
£1,274,442,  about  half  of  which  amount  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  flax. 
Other  offices  of  the  "  Centrosoyuz  "  are  established  in  Berlin,  Riga,  Reval, 
Constantinople,  Paris,  Harbin,  and  Shanghai. 

Although  the  orders  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Government  departments, 
State  trusts  and  other  institutions  are  usually  executed  in  Great  Britain  and 
North  America  through  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited,  the  actual  placing  of  the  order 
often  rests  with  technical  experts  or  commissions  sent  out  from  Russia 
or  attached  to  one  of  the  Russian  Trade  Delegations  established 
abroad.  Thus  all  orders  for  railway  material  have  been  super- 
vised by  the  Russian  Railway  Commission  with  headquarters  in 
Berlin.  This  body,  however,  is  soon  to  be  liquidated,  as  the  purchase 
of  locomotives,  tank  cars  and  other  railway  material  on  a  large  scale  has 
been  completed.  Orders  for  medical  supplies  are  chiefly  supervised  by  the 
Berlin  representative  of  the  State  Medical  Trading  Board  (Gosmedtorg) ,  which 
is  the  organization  of  the  Commissariat  of  Health  for  the  purchase  of  drugs, 
hospital  equipment  and  other  medical  supplies  from  abroad.  The  State  trusts 
usually  send  technical  experts  abroad  for  supervising  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  equipment.  Attached  to  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  in  London  is  a 
representative  of  the  administration  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy,  whose  duty  is  to  advise  and  direct  the  purchase  of  requirements  for 
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Russian  manufactruing  industries  and  mines.  Other  representatives  attached 
to  the  Delegation  in  London  are  those  of  the  Textile  Syndicate,  the  Chief  Depart- 
ment of  the  Mining  Industry,  Central  Comimttee  of  the  Donetz  Basin,  the  Baku 
and  Grozny  Oil  Trusts,  the  North  Western  Industrial  Council,  the  Ural  Indus- 
trial Council,  the  Siberian  Industrial  Council,  the  State  Tea  Distribution  Organi- 
zation, the  Leather  Trades  Syndicate,  the  Central  Trading  Department,  and  the 
State  organization  for  the  sale  of  semi-  and  precious  stones.  Canadian  firms  hav- 
ing goods  to  offer  of  a  technical  or  special  nature  should  therefore  first  approach  the 
experts  or  representatives  under  whose  jurisdiction  would  come  the  placing 
of  orders  for  such  goods,  although  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  would 
probably  be  through  the  medium  of  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited. 

SECURING  OF  ORDERS 

On  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  Trade  Delegation  in  Canada  it  is 
probable  that  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited,  will  open  an  office  in  the  Dominion  and 
Canadian  firms  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  Russian  representatives  on  the 
spot.  For  the  present,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  Canadian  firms  to  approach 
the  New  York  or  London  offices  of  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited,  and  "Centrosoyuz  " 
or  the  technical  representatives  attached  to  the  Russian  Trade  Delegations  in 
London  or  Berlin.  It  must  be  remembered  that  terms  of  payment  are  the 
chief  consideration  influencing  the  placing  of  orders  for  Russia.  Credit  up  to 
five  years  is  being  asked  by  the  Russians  for  machinery  which  they  wish  to  pur- 
chase abroad.  Two  large  turbines,  of  33,000  kilowatts  each,  have  recently  been 
ordered  from  Czecho-Slovakia  on  payment  of  40  per  cent  down  and  the 
balance  in  six  annual  instalments  of  10  per  cent.  The  granting  of  credit  to 
Russia  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  advise,  since  much  might  be 
said  to  depend  upon  the  urgency  with  which  orders  are  required.  No  instance 
is  known  of  any  British  bank  financing  the  sale  of  goods  to  Soviet  Russia  on 
credit,  although  some  British  firms  are  reported  to  have  accepted  three  to 
six  months'  bills  or  documentary  rights  over  Russian  products  in  transit  in 
part  payment  of  goods  delivered.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  justification  for 
Canadian  firms  selling  goods  to  Russia  on  any  other  than  a  strictly  cash  basis, 

Terms  of  payment  and  other  considerations  being  equal  orders  for  Russia 
are  placed  at  lowest  competitive  prices.  In  the  case  of  textiles,  clothing  and  other 
articles  of  general  consumption  price  is  a  far  more  important  factor  than 
quality. 

Regarding  the  canvas  of  business  in  Russia  itself,  something  might  be 
accomplished  through  advertising  in  the  Russian  press  and  circularising  State 
trusts  and  other  possible  customers.  A  Canadian  firm  might  obtain  a  conces- 
sion to  open  offices  in  Russia  as  explained  above,  or  they  might  appoint  one  of 
the  mixed  companies  or  foreign  firms  having  a  trading  concession  to  act  as 
their  Russian  representatives.  The  Gostorg  and  the  Technical  Bureau  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  have  both  expressed  their  readiness  to 
act  as  the  agents  for  foreign  firms,  but  in  the  case  of  both  these  institutions 
a  consignment  stock  would  probably  be  requested  as  a  preliminary.  A  Cana- 
dian technical  representative  could  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Russian 
institution,  if  necessary. 

The  sending  of  samples  to  Russia  is  probably  the  best  propaganda  that 
could  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  canvassing  business.  In  this  respect  the 
Agricultural  Exhibition  has  presented  an  excellent  medium  of  publicity.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  Agriculture  to 
the  model  farms  and  agricultural  concessions  as  a  means  of  demonstrating 
agricultural  machinery.  If  a  Canadian  firm  would  send  over  a  motor  car  to 
a  representative  in  Russia  it  might  lead  directly  to  the  receipt  of  orders  and  the 
same  may  be  said  to  apply  to  mining  and  industrial  machines  as  well  as  to 
general  goods. 
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The  canvas  of  business  in  Russia  through  advertising,  the  forwarding  of 
samples  and  the  appointment  of  representatives  could  only  lead  to  orders 
indirectly,  that  is  the  orders  would  have  to  be  placed  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  Russian  buying  agencies  described  above,  except  in  the  case  of  insti- 
tutions or  firms  having  the  right  to  import  goods.  A  list  of  the  more  important 
institutions  and  linns  that  could  act  as  the  representatives  of  foreign  importers 
is  appended  herewith  for  the  convenience  of  Canadian  firms: — 

Gostorg,  Cherkassky  Pereulok  11,  Moscow. 

Technical  Bureau  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy,  Moscow. 
Allied  American  Corporation,  Kuznetsky  Most  4,  Moscow. 

The  Products  Exchange  Corporation  (American  company  with  right  to  open  offices  in 

lVtrograd,  Moscow  and  other  places,  see  above). 
Russian  Trailing  Company  (Russkoe  Obschestvo  Torgovly),  Kuznetsky  Most  3,  Moscow. 

A  British  concern,  Messrs.  Becos  Traders,  Limited,  Central  House,  Kings- 
way,  London,  W.C.,  representing  an  important  group  of  British  machinery  and 
engineering  firms,  is  negotiating  for  permission  to  open  an  office  in  Moscow  and 
they  have  expressed  their  readiness  to  consider  acting  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. They  are  especially  desirous  of  a  connection  for  Canadian  harvesting 
machinery. 

TRADE  OF  CEYLON 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

THE  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  ISLAND 

Calcutta,  November  1,  1923. — From  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  import 
and  export  trade,  Ceylon  is  perhaps  the  brightest  spot  in  the  East.  This 
colony's  prosperity  is  based  mainly  on  tea,  rubber  and  cocoanuts,  and  in  these 
three  commodities  the  situation  has  on  the  whole  been  satisfactory  for  some 
time.  Owing  to  high  prices,  the  Ceylon  tea  industry  has  probably  never  been 
more  prosperous.  The  total  value  of  tea  exports  in  1922  amounted  to  the 
record  figure  of  146  million  rupees,  while  the  volume  of  exports  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1923  is  several  million  pounds  greater  than  the  volume  exported 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1922.  The  tea  estates  are  therefore  pros- 
perous and  are  paying  handsome  dividends. 

Tea  represented  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Ceylon's  exports 
in  1922,  rubber  and  cocoanuts  representing  most  of  the  remaining  50  per  cent. 
Although  the  island  is  not  producing  as  much  rubber  as  it  did  during  the  latter 
war  years,  nevertheless  rubber  at  its  present  price  of  around  Is.  4d.  per  pound 
enables  the  planters  to  make  money.  While  not  as  profitable  as  tea  planting, 
rubber  is  holding  its  own,  and  in  spite  of  the  compulsory  restriction  scheme  the 
volume  of  exports  has  shown  only  a  10  per  cent  decrease  so  far  this  year  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1922.  The  volumes  of  all  cocoanut 
products  exported  so  far  this  year  have,  however,  decreased  as  compared  with 
last  year.  The  volume  of  desiccated  cocoanuts  exported  has  been  holding  up, 
but  low  prices  for  copra  and  cocoanut  oil  have  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  exports 
of  these  products  this  year  some  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
last  year. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Ceylon  has  during  1922  and  1923  been  in  a  happier  posi- 
tion than  any  other  portion  of  the  Middle  East.  Most  of  her  planters  have  been 
making  good  profits,  and  they  in  turn  have  been  active  in  buying  machinery, 
tools,  building  materials,  and  other  estate  supplies,  motor  cars  and  luxury  goods. 
Meanwhile  there  has  been  good  employment  for  the  native  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  has  resulted  in  increased  buying  of  such  commodities  in  universal* 
domestic  demand  as  cotton  piece  goods,  umbrellas  and  cheap  hardware. 
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HEALTHY  TRADING  CONDITIONS 

While  business  conditions  in  India  are  not  yet  entirely  healthy,  trade  in 
Ceylon  is  now  fairly  well  re-established  on  a  sound  and  normal  basis.  The 
accumulations  of  stocks  of  merchandise  following  the  trade  slump  of  1921  have 
been  entirely  cleared  away  and  the  indents  of  the  Colombo  importing  houses 
have  resumed  their  normal  volume.  Some  bazaar  dealers  in  Colombo  complain 
that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  the  manufacturers  or  merchants. 
Moreover,  the  banks  have  quite  recently  drastically  curtailed  the  credit  facili- 
ties. While  this  condition  may  temporarily  reduce  the  volume  of  imports,  it 
has  probably  prevented  another  overstocked  market.  Early  this  year  there 
were  signs  of  an  impending  stampede  for  imported  goods  on  the  part  of  bazaar 
merchants  in  Ceylon.  Fortunately  the  banks  curtailed  credit  facilities  as  far 
as  the  bazaar  trader  was  concerned,  and  the  situation  therefore  remains  sound. 
The  import  business  is  now  being  conducted  altogether  on  delivery  against  pay- 
ment basis  instead  of  on  delivery  against  acceptance  basis,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  extensive  overbuying  in  1919-20  that  produced  the  slump  and 
heavy  losses  of  1921. 

INCREASE  IN  PER  CAPITA  PURCHASING  POWER 

A  comparison  of  trade  statistics  over  the  decade  1911-22  shows  that  the 
per  capita  purchasing  power  of  the  island  has  increased  considerably  in  certain 
directions.  Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Island,  and  notwithstanding  a  100  pel 
cent  increase  in  price,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  this  cereal  is  the  same 
in  1922  as  in  1911.  The  values  of  what  are  considered  in  the  East  luxury 
goods  have  shown  some  remarkable  increases.  As  compared  with  1911  the 
value  of  cigarettes  imported  in  1922  increased  700  per  cent,  of  sewing  machines 
347  per  cent,  of  kerosene  oil  237  per  cent,  of  made-up  apparel  226  per  cent,  of 
perfumery  121  per  cent,  and  of  toys  106  per  cent.  After  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee,  such  figures  indicate  an 
increasing  diffusion  of  prosperity  and  a  growing  per  capita  expenditure  on 
imported  articles  for  personal  and  domestic  use. 

DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS 

Complete  detailed  statistics  of  Ceylon's  foreign  trade  are  now  available 
for  1922,  while  a  few  summary  statistics  are  available  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1923.  The  total  value  of  imports  for  1922  amounted  to  over  $90,000,000, 
which  is  the  second  highest  figure  on  record,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  "  boom  " 
year  1920. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  Ceylon's  total  imports  came  from  India  and  Burma — 
largely  rice — while  manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of  $30,000,000  were 
imported.  Leaving  to  one  side  Ceylon's  trade  with  India,  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  the  island's  imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom — a  decrease  of  5  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  American  exports 
(about  $2,200,000)  to  Ceylon  for  1922  is  still  double  that  of  any  Continental 
European  country,  while  the  value  of  Japan's  trade  is  very  close  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Japan's  trade  in  1922  shows  a  20  per  cent  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  while  the  United  States  trade  shows  a  small  decrease.  Imports 
from  Continental  Europe  increased  in  value  about  60  per  cent.  According  to 
the  Ceylon  Customs  Returns  the  value  of  Canadian  goods  imported  amounted 
to  about  $120,000 — a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  following  are  some  details  with  regard  to  imports  which  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  and  manufacturers: — 

Wheat  Flour. — 240,000  cwt.  were  imported  in  1922,  as  compared  with  291,000  cwt.  An 
1921.  Australia's  share  of  the  Ceylon  flour  trade  was  increased  10  per  cent,  while  India's 
share  decreased  25  per  cent. 
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Bottled  Beer.-- About  100,000  gallons  were  imported  in  1922,  the  English  ales  and  German 
boors  about  equally  dividing  the  business,  and  almost  entirely  replacing  the  Jap  and  Aus- 
tralian beere. 

Butter  and  Cheese.— Australia  supplied  Ceylon  in  1922  with  about  240,000  pounds  oi 
moth  butter  and  Bome  40,000  pounds  of  tinned  butter,  while  150,000  pounds  of  a  lower 
quality  oi  tinned  butter  came  from  India.  About  114,000  pounds  of  cheese  were  jmported 
Australia  and  Holland  about  equally  dividing  this  trade. 

Confectionery.-  Over  500,000  pounds  of  confectionery  were  imported,  75  per  cent  of 
which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

.  Tinned  Fish.— The  value  of  imports  in  1922  amounted  to  only  $40,000,  about  a  third  of 
which  represented  canned  salmon.  One  or  two  small  shipments  of  Canadian  canned  salmon 
peached  Colombo  during  the  year,  but  90  per  cent  of  Ceylon's  stocks  of  canned  salmon  are 
well-known  American  brands  in  Reds  and  Chums. 

Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits.^ Australian  jams  are  now  well  established  in  the  Ceylon 
market.  Of  the  total  imports  of  2,119  cwt.  during  1922,  70  per  cent  were  from  Australia  and 
the  remainder  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  1,300  cwt.  preserved  fruits  imported,  40 
per  cent  came  from  the  United  States  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  China. 

Condensed  M  U k .—Over  800,000  pounds  of  condensed  milk  were  imported  in  1922. 
Australia  supplied  about  a  third  of  thjis  quantity,  the  United  Kingdom  25  per  cent,  and  the 
CJnited  States  20  per  cent.   Canada's  shipments  amounted  to  17,700  pounds. 

Timber. — Over  13,000  tons  of  Australian  hardwood  sleepers  were  imported  by  the  Ceylon 
Government  railways  during  the  year.  Some  800  tons  of  sawn  lumber  were  imported  from 
Australia  and  500  tons  from  Sweden.  No  shipments  of  lumber  from  North  America  appear 
to  have  reached  Ceylon  during  the  last  two  years. 

Cement.— Some  270,000  cwt.  were  (imported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1923,  as 
compared  with  240,000  cwt.  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1922.  Over  60  per  cent  of 
the  cement  reaching  Ceylon  this  year  is  British  as  compared  with  40  per  cent  last  year. 

Metals. — Practically  all  Ceylon's  metal  imports  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany.  Only  a  very  occasional  small  shipment  now  comes  from  North 
America.  The  most  important  metal  trade  in  Ceylon  is  in  hoop  iron.  Last  year  37,000  cwt 
were  imported,  of  which  25,000  cwt.  came  from  Germany.  Imports  of  tubes  and  fittings 
amounted  to  46,600  cwt.,  nearly  all  from  the  United  Kingdom;  of  corrugated  sheets,  38,000 
cwt.,  all  from  the  United  Kingdom;  of  wire  na41s,  17,500  cwt.,  from  Continental  Europe; 
of  pig  lead,  111,000  cwt.,  all  from  Burma. 

Implements  and  Tools,  Agricultural. — These  were  imported  to  the  value  of  about 
$200,000.  and  consisted  largely  of  such  articles  as  pruning  knives,  saws,  shovels,  rakes, 
mamooties,  forks,  etc.   Over  90  per  cent  of  these  supplies  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Acetic  Acid. — Total  importations  amounted  to  over  63,000  gallons,  of  which  47,000 
gallons  came  from  Germany,  11,600  from  Japan,  3,000  gallons  from  Holland,  533  gallons  from 
Canada,  and  225  gallons  from  the  United  States. 

Calcium  Carbide. — Only  1,100  cwt.  were  imported  last  year,  most  of  which  was  Danish 
or  Norwegian. 

Paints. — Imports  of  paints  amounted  to  15,000  cwt.,  over  90  per  cent  of  which  were 
British,  the  United  States  being  the  second  largest  supplier  with  a  total  of  544  cwt. 

Paper. — 23,000  cwt.  of  printing  paper  were  imported,  most  of  which  was  shipped  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  About  8,000  cwt.  of  waiting  paper  were  imported,  80  per  cent  of 
which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  A  few  tons  came  from  each  of  the  leading  Con- 
tinental European  countries,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Shipments  of  wrapping  paper 
amounted  to  40,000  cwt.,  with  80  per  cent  of  this  quantity  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
most  of  the  remainder  from  the  United  States. 

Motor  Cars  and  Tires. — Over  500  motor  cars  and  trucks  were  imported  into  Ceylon  in 
1922.  The  market  was  then  overstocked  with  old  cars,  most  of  which  were  disposed  of 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Motor  car  importers  expect  that  well  over  a  thousand  cars  will 
be  purchased  in  Ceylon  this  year.  The  prosperity  of  the  island,  the  low  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
and  the  decreasing  cost  price  of  motor  cars,  added  to  the  attraction  of  good  roads  throughout 
the  entire  island,  have  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  motoring  to  an  unprecedented  degree. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  steep  gradients  and  hair-pin  bends,  the  low-  and  medium- 
priced  cars  now  manufactured  in  North  America  of  short  wheelbase  and  high  horse-power 
will  alwrays  be  the  heaviest  sellers  in  Ceylon.  It  js  probable  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
cars  imported  into  Ceylon  this  year  have  been  made  in  Canada.  Over  25,000  pneumatic 
tires  were  imported  in  i922,  but  this  figure  will  probably  be  greatly  exceeded  in  1923.  Canada 
is  getting  an  increasing  share  of  this  business  owing  to  the  aggressive  selling  methods  adopted 
by  two  large  tire  manufacturers  who  supply  the  Ceylon  market  from  their  Canadian  plants. 
Tires  made  in  the  United  States  still,  however,  hold  first  place  in  the  Ceylon  market. 
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Musical  Instruments. — Gramaphones  to  the  number  of  664  were  imported  in  1922,  half 
of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  third  from  Germany,  and  only  a  tenth  from  the 
United  States.   The  market  for  pianos  and  organs  is  extremely  limited. 

Tea  Chests  and  Shooks: — Total  value  of  imports  in  1922  was  over  $600,000,  which  figure 
will  probably  be  exceeded  in  1923.  Japan  controls  about  75  per  cent  of  this  trade,  while  the 
United  Kingdom  retains  the  remainder.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  Ceylon 
merchants  to  introduce  both  solid  and  3-ply  shooks  from  British  Columbia,  but  heavy 
freights  and  transhipment  at  Hong  Kong  made  business  impossible.  Canadian  lumber 
people  in  British  Columbia  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  possibilities  in  this  tea  chest  busi- 
ness. 

All  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  consider  that  they  have  any 
possible  chance  of  competing  in  the  Ceylon  market  are  urged  to  communicate 
with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Calcutta.  A  list  of  thoroughly 
reliable  merchant  houses  in  Ceylon,  together  with  the  addresses  of  their  London 
buying  agencies,  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service.  Any  Canadian  manufacturers  of  metals,  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  who 
are  interested  in  Ceylon,  should  get  into  touch  with  these  London  indent  houses. 

FINANCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN 

IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

[The  first  part  of  this  report,  dealing  with  the  Finance,  Industries  and 
Resources  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  was  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.] 

(3)  Trade 

EXISTING  channels 

Ireland  exports  the  greater  part  of  what  she  produces  and  imports  the 
greater  part  of  what  she  consumes,  so  that  her  external  trade  per  head  of  popu- 
lation is  very  great — greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  with  possibly 
one  or  two  exceptions.  Very  nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  at  present  with 
Great  Britain,  which  pays  for  her  imports  of  Irish  food  supplies  by  the  shipment 
of  manufactured  goods. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  approximately  correct  that  98  per  cent  of  Irish 
exports,  the  figure  for  1921,  finds  a  market  ostensibly  in  Great  Britain,  and 
that  78  per  cent  of  Irish  imports  ostensibly  emanates  from  across  the  Irish 
Channel.  This  statement  must  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  Irish  trade  with 
other  countries  is  handled  very  largely  by  British  brokers  or  merchant  houses, 
so  that  of  the  98  per  cent  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  mentioned  above  about 
one-fifth  have  other  countries  as  their  ultimate  destination.  How  much  of  the 
imports  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  (78  per  cent  of  the  total  imports) 
originate  in  other  countries  it  is  impossible  to  state,  but  it  must  be  a  substantial 
proportion.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  strikingly 
interdependent  in  an  economic  sense.  The  following  table  shows  this  very 
clearly: — 

Imports  Exports 
Shipments       Total  Imports        Shipments         Total  Exports 
from  from  all  to  to  all 

Great  Britain        Countries         Great  Britain  Countries 

f  £  £  £ 

1,000  omitted       1,000  omitted      1,000  omitted      1,000  omitted 

1909-13    53,615  69,523  64,817  87,433 

Avge. 

1914    59,562  74,125  76,091  77,311 

1915    70,483  87,257  84,199  84,463 

1916    84,673  104,517  106,753  107,171 

1917    97,632  119,180  133,746  133,805 

1918    110,985  126,016  152,372  152,931 

1919    132,374  158,716  174,095  176,031 

1920    159,582  203,750  202,869  204,715 

1921    92,705  118,971  126,903  129,621 
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While  Ireland's  export  trade  to  Great  Britain  in  1921  was  98  per  cent  of 
Ireland's  exports,  and  her  import  trade  from  Great  Britain  was  78  per  cent 
of  her  Imports,  and  while  these  figures  represent  only  10-7  per  cent  and  10-3 
per  cent  respectively  of  Great  Britain's  import  and  export  trade,  nevertheless 
Ireland  is  Great  Britain's  second  best  source  of  supply  and  her  second  best 
customer  of  all  countries  in  the  world.  In  1921  the  United  States  was  the 
principal  shipper  to  Great  Britain,  with  goods  of  a  value  of  £266  millions, 
Ireland  being  second  with  £127  millions,  Australia  third  with  £67  millions, 
Argentina  fourth  with  £66  millions,  and  Canada  fifth  with  £58  millions.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  account,  British  India  was  Great  Britain's  best  customer 
witl  i'lll  millions,  Ireland  second  with  £93  millions,  United  States  third  with 
£64  millions,  France  fourth  with  £56  millions,  Germany  £41  millions,  the 
Netherlands  £36  millions,  Belgium  £29  millions,  Argentina  £28  millions,  and 
Canada  £22  millions. 

TRADE   IN    PRINCIPAL    GROUPS   OF  GOODS 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  of  the  whole  country  (including 
Ulster)  during  a  course  of  years: — 

(Average)     1909-13  1919  1920  '  1921 

l,000£'a  l,000£'s  l,000£'s  l,000£'s 

Farm  produce,  food  and  drink — 


Imports   24,753  55,245  64,318  46,500 

Exports   35,853  93,709  108,810  74,089 

Raw  materials — 

Imports   11,084  24,433  28,172  13,082 

Exports   4,221  6,777  5,861  2,968 

Manufactured   goods — 

Imports   33,686  79,038  111,260  59.389 

Exports   26,521  75,566  90,044  52,564 

Total  imports   69,523  158,716  203,750  118,971 

Total  exports   66,595  176,052  204,715  129,621 


The  relative  importance  in  1921  of  the  trade  in  each  of  the  above  three 
groups  of  commodities  was  as  follows: — 

Exports 

Per  Cent 


Farm  produce,  food  and  drink   57 

Raw  materials   2 

Manufactured  goods   41 


100 

Imports 

Per  Cent 

Farm  produce,  food  and  drink   39 

Raw  materials   U 

Manufactured  goods   50 


100 

Ireland  supplies  more  foodstuffs  to  Great  Britain  than  any  other  country 
except  the  United  States,  and  these  supplies  are  very  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
food  exports.  There  is  small  probability  of  Irish  food  being  diverted  elsewhere, 
nor  is  the  volume  of  Irish  produce  likely  to  diminish  through  recent  political 
changes — quite  the  reverse. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  food  and  agricultural  products  in 
recent  years: — 

EXPORTS   FROM  IRELAND 

Commodities  Showing  Increases 

1921  1922 


Fat  cattle   Number  371,000  431,000 

Store  cattle   "  309,000  473,000 

All  other   "  68,000  80,000 


Total  !   "  748,000  984,000 

Butter   Cwts.  620,000  640,000 

Sheep    Number  578,000  722,000 

Wool   Cwts.  40.000  140,000 

Poultry   "  240,000  280,000 

Potatoes   Tons  170,000  256,000 

Flax   Cwts.  40,000  60,000 

Grain  offals   "  240,000  300,000 


Commodities  Showing  Decreases 

Stout   Tons  338,000  271,000 

Whisky   "  28,000  25,000 

Brewers'  grains   Cwts.  260,000  140,000 

Condensed  milk   "  140,000  60,000 

Cheese   "  30,000  14,000 

Bacon  and  hanvs   <:  1,000,000  880,000 

Lard   "  80,000  40,000 

Fruit   "  100,000  80,000 

Oats   Tons  27,000  21,000 

Grass  seeds   Cwts.  360,000  340,000 

Eggs   Great  hundreds   9,368,000  7,863,000 

lish   Cwts.  280,000  200,000 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  what  a  huge  trade  Ireland  has  with 
Great  Britain  not  only  in  cattle  and  sheep  and  other  farm  products,  but  in 
dairy  products  like  butter,  bacons  and  hams  and  eggs,  and  in  stout  and  whisky.. 
The  production  of  butter  has  made  a  great  advance  in  recent  years  in  Ireland, 
and  the  hundreds  of  co-operative  creamery  societies  which  exist  are  capable 
of  producing  a  high-class  butter  equal  to  the  best  going  into  the  British  market, 
but  it  appears  that  the  best  is  mainly  consumed  at  home.  At  any  rate  Irish 
butter  does  not  at  present  secure  as  high  prices  as  Danish  and  New  Zealand. 

DIRECT  AND   INDIRECT  TRADE 

As  already  intimated,  while  the  vast  bulk  of  Irish  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain  in  both  directions,  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  this  cross-channel 
trade,  which  in  the  case  of  exports  amounts  to  about  one-fifth,  and  which  in 
the  case  of  imports  is  quite  uncertain,  but  nevertheless  substantial,  which  is 
indirect  trade  with  other  countries  through  the  medium  of  British  brokers  and 
merchant  houses.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Ireland,  with  a  small  population 
in  comparison,  is  dominated  economically  by  the  larger  partner  with  world- 
wide trade  connections  and  interests,  supported  by  the  same  extensive  network 
of  banking  and  shipping  services.  It  has  therefore  in  the  past  been  easier  and 
cheaper  for  Irish  importers  and  exporters,  to  a  great  degree,  to  depend  upon 
British  merchants  for  their  supplies  from  and  for  their  sales  abroad.  To  the 
extent  that  such  commodities  pass  into  English  or  Scottish  warehouses,  apart 
from  transhipment  at  the  British  port,  this  trade  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
doomed  to  extinction,  and  Irish  firms  will  depend  upon  themselves  in  the  future 
and  trade  directly  with  the  Continent,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  They 
already  do  so,  as  the  figures  already  given  indicate,  to  the  extent  of  22  per 
cent  in  1921  for  imports  and  2  per  cent  for  exports.  The  reason  for  this  antici- 
pated change  from  indirect  to  direct  trading  with  countries  other  than  Great 
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Britain  is  due  to  the  recent  setting  up  of  a  Customs  system  between  the  Free 
State  on  the  one  side  and  Great  Britain  and  Ulster  on  the  other.  The  difficul- 
ties and  impediments  to  trade  which  must  therefore  result,  in  the  case  of  goods 
destined  for  the  Free  State  from  overseas  countries,  or  of  Irish  origin  whose 
ultimate  destination  is  overseas,  which  are  actually  handled  by  British  mer- 
chants in  their  own  warehouses,  and  have  to  pass  two  lines  of  Customs  Houses, 
are  so  greai  that  direct  trade  seems  certain  to  develop.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood,  however,  that  goods  for  Ireland  imported  from  abroad  by  British 
houses  which  are  shipped  directly  to  Irish  ports,  or  put  into  a  bonded  ware- 
house, will  escape  the  disadvantages  of  passing  two  Customs  barriers,  but  the 
indirect  trade  of  Ireland  handled  by  British  houses,  in  which  the  goods  con- 
cerned are  actually  sheltered  in  commercial  warehouses  in  Britain  awaiting 
orders  from  all  comers,  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  this  sort  of  trade  which 
will  probably  gravitate  into  direct  channels.  The  existence  of  Customs  Houses 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  inconveniences  even  in  the  case  of  non-dutiable 
goods. 

THE  NEW  CUSTOMS  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  FUTURE  FISCAL  POLICY 

On  April  1  last  the  Irish  Free  State  assumed  the  management  of  its  frontiers 
for  the  collection  of  its  own  Customs  duties  and  its  own  record  of  its  external 
trade.  So  far  as  the  outside  world  was  concerned,  there  was  merely  a  mechanical 
transfer  of  authority  from  British  to  Free  State  officials  in  all  matters  con-, 
cernings  the  Customs  of  the  area  of  Southern  Ireland,  and  the  Free  State  began 
directly  to  receive  any  revenues  accruing  from  the  collection  of  duties.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  mechanical  transfer  of  functions  took  place  the  Free 
State  assumed  her  fiscal  independence  outside  the  British  fiscal  system,  so  that 
a  Customs  barrier  was  mechanically  set  up  between  Great  Britain  and  Ulster 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Free  State  on  the  other.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
trade  therefore,  shipments  of  goods  between  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or 
Belfast  and  Dublin  and  Cork  are  foreign  shipments,  as  shipments  to  or  from 
Montreal  would  be  foreign  shipments,  while  shipments  between  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  or  between  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  and  Belfast,  or  between  Cork  and 
Dublin  would  remain  domestic  or  coastwise  shipments. 

When  assuming  her  fiscal  independence  on  April  1,  the  Free  State  inherited 
the  fiscal  system  then  in  operation  in  the  British  Isles,  and  this  system  still 
applies,  practically  intact,  to  imports  into  the  Free  State.  The  position  with 
regard  to  the  import  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  in  goods 
from  the  Free  State,'  it  will  be  gathered,  is  presicely  the  same  as  imports  into 
the  same  area  from  Canada,  so  far  as  duties  and  Customs  House  requirements 
are  concerned.  As  regards  goods  liable  to  duty  imported  from  any  overseas 
country  into  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  these  may  be  deposited  in 
a  bonded  warehouse  and  re-exported  to  the  Free  State  without  payment  of 
duty.  Further,  in  all  cases  where  the  law  provides  for  payment  of  a  drawback 
on  exportation,  goods  which  have  been  duty-paid  on  their  importation  from 
overseas  may  be  exported  to  the  Free  State  on  drawback.  Goods  imported 
from  overseas  may  of  course  also  be  entered  for  passage  through  Great  Britain 
and/or  Northern  Ireland  to  the  Free  State  under  bond. 

BRITISH  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  IN  CANADA  EXTENDED  TO  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

By  Canadian  Order  in  Council  dated  21st  September,  1923,  the  Irish  Free 
State  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  British  countries  entitled  to  the  British 
Preferential  Tariff  in  Canada,  effective  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1923. 
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FREE  STATE  INHERITS    (TEMPORARILY)    THE  BRITISH  TARIFF  SYSTEM 

The  Irish  Free  State,  when  it  took  over  the  control  of  its  own  Customs 
Houses  and  became  an  independent  fiscal  unit,  inherited  and  carried  on  the 
Customs  Tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom  almost  in  its  entirety.  An  Economic 
Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  study  the  needs  of  the  country 
in  this  respect,  but  until  its  report  has  been  completed  and  its  recommendations 
translated  into  the  law  of  the  land,  the  existing  system  holds  good. 

This  system  provides  that  preferential  Customs  rates  be  granted  in  respect 
of  certain  goods  as  specified  where  they  are  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Revenue  to  have  been  consigned  from  and  grown,  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire. 

Manufactured  articles  generally  are  not  entitled  to  the  preferential  rate 
unless  25  per  cent  of  their  value  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the  British 
Empire. 

Manufactured  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  syrup,  molasses  and  extracts  from 
sugar  are  entitled  to  the  preferential  rate  if  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  their 
value  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the  British  Empire,  but  the  preferential  rate 
is  granted  only  in  respect  of  such  proportion  of  the  manufactured  article  as 
corresponds  to  the  proportion  of  dutiable  material  used  in  its  manufacture 
which  is  shown  to  have  been  grown  or  produced  in  the  Empire. 

Full  information  regarding  the  tariff,  which  is  too  lengthy  to  embody  in 
this  report  in  detail,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Tariff  of 
the  Irish  Free  State,  which  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

But  in  brief  it  may  be  stated  here  that  ad  valorem  duties  of  33^  per  cent 
apply  to  clocks,  watches,  motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  accessories  of  the  last  two, 
except  tires,  musical  instruments  and  accessories,  on  which  the  preferential 
rate  is  two-thirds  of  the  full  rate.  On  cocoa,  coffee,  dried  fruit,  sugar,  molasses, 
glucose,  saccharin,  fruit  preserved  in  sugar,  condensed  milk  containing  sugar, 
milk  powder  containing  sugar,  and  tobacco  (manufactured  and  unmanufac- 
tured), the  preferential  duty  is  five-sixths  of  the  full  rate. 

As  the  Free  State  duties  now  apply  to  products  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ulster  (and  vice  versa)  it  will  be  seeen,  as  an  example,  that  British  motor  cars 
now  pay  33^  per  cent,  less  one-third,  or  just  over  22  per  cent,  on  coming  into 
the  Free  State,  where  formerly  they  paid  no  duty  at  all.  Thus  British  cars 
now  enjoy  a  preference  of  11  per  cent  on  value  as  against  United  States  cars  in 
the  Irish  Free  State  market,  where  formerly  they  enjoyed  a  preference  of  33} 
per  cent.  Canadian  cars  also  benefit  by  a  preference  of  11  per  cent  on  value 
as  against  United  States  cars,  as  they  did  before,  but  British  cars  now  enter 
the  Irish  market  on  similar  terms  to  Canadian  cars,  where  they  formerly  enjoyed 
a  preference  of  22  per  cent. 

FREE  STATE  ECONOMIC  COMMISSION 

While  the  above  system  is  at  present  in  force,  there  is  no  certainty  that  it 
will  be  permanent.  An  Economic  Commission  has  been  set  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  study  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  State  as  a  whole  without  reference  to  the 
supposed  needs  of  particular  industries,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no 
members  of  the  Commission  represent  any  business  interests.  Whatever  the 
findings  of  the  Economic  Commission,  however,  and  whatever  policy  is  adopted, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  formulated  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  will  be  well  adapted  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  Free 
State. 
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AUSTRALIAN   DRIED   FRUIT   SEASON,  1923 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

Melbourne,  October  29,  1923. — At  the  recent  annual  conference  of  the 
Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association,  which  controls  the  bulk  of  the  sales  in 
that  commodity,  the  following  particulars  of  interest  to  Canadian  importers  as 
to  production  and  trade  were  made  available. 

It  was  stated  that  the  total  Australian  production  of  all  dried  fruits  during 
1923  was  27.037  tons,  or  6,540  tons  more  than  in  1922.  The  total  tonnage  of 
currants,  sultanas  and  lexias  reached  25,673  tons,  an  increase  of  6,549  tons 
above  that  of  1922,  and  the  largest  ever  recorded. 

The  quantities  of  all  varieties  produced  during  the  season  totalled  27,037 
tons,  as  follows:  apricots  695  tons,  peaches  443  tons,  nectarines  44  tons,  sultanas 
12,541  tons,  currants  8,234  tons,  lexias  4,898  tons,  prunes  72  tons,  pears  40  tons, 
Muscatels  70  tons. 

Compared  with  1922,  apricots  increased  by  402  tons,  peaches  by  21  tons, 
currants  by  1,480  tons,  and  lexias  by  1,151  tons.  There  was  no  increase  in 
nectarines,  sultanas  or  prunes,  but  a  decrease  in  pears  and  muscatels  of  174 
tons  and  18  tons  respectively. 

The  export  proportions  of  the  1923  pack  were:  Currants  6^  per  cent, 
sultanas  65  per  cent,  lexias  80  per  cent,  apricots  65  per  cent,  and  peaches  40 
per  cent. 

It  is  realized  by  the  Association  that  the  production  of  dried  fruits  is 
increasing  rapidly  throughout  the  world  and  that  the  period  of  high  prices  has 
passed.  Nevertheless  it  is  hoped  that  the  high  quality  of  Australian  dried 
fruit  will  enable  it  to  meet  competition  in  oversea  markets,  particularly  if  the 
efforts  to  secure  preference  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand 
are  successful. 


PARCEL  POST  INSURANCE  FOR  IRELAND 

Arrangements  have  now  been  made  whereby  parcels  addressed  to  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State  may  be  insured  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  apply  to  parcels  for  Great  Britain. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Customs  Surcharge  on  Goods  Sent  to  Argentina  by  Parcels  Post 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Finance  provides  that  the 
surcharge  of  25  per  cent  of  the  Customs  duties  which  is  levied  on  goods  imported 
into  the  Argentine  Republic  by  parcels  post,  when  they  are  consigned  to  private 
individuals  or  to  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  not  having  an  established 
house  in  the  country,  is  to  apply  to  such  goods  even  when  consigned  to  a  bank. 

Parcel  Post  Shipments  to  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  under 
date  November  15,  1923,  that  the  regulations  in  regard  to  invoices  covering 
parcel  post  shipments  to  Mexico  have  now  been  revised.  Such  invoices  must 
still  be  provided  by  the  shippers,  but  will  not  in  future  require  certification 
by  Mexican  consular  officers  at  the  point  of  origin. 
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A  further  regulation  provides  that  parcel  post  shipments  will  in  future 
be  surcharged  25  per  cent  over  the  usual  rates  of  customs  duty,  instead  of 
50  per  cent,  as  was  previously  the  case. 

The  original  regulations  on  the  above  subject  were  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  No.  1006  (May  12,  1923,  page  768),  and  No.  1011  (June 
16,  1923,  page  991). 

Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writing 
under  date  November  19,  1923,  states  that  the  following  changes  and  additions 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  Customs  Tariff  of  Mexico: — 

Fraction  No.  Mexican  Pesos 

235  Tinplate,  not  painted  nor  stamped  Gross  kilo  $0.03 

236  Tinplate   in   sheets   not   specially   mentioned,    and   tinplate   stamped,    painted  or 

varnished   Cancelled 

346-a  Mosquito  bars  of  cloth,  netting,  or  cotton  lacework,  even  when  having  frames 

of  comrrton  metal   Free 

Declaration  of  Passengers'  Luggage  in  Chile 

H.  M.  Minister  at  Santiago  reports  that  a  Decree  has  been  issued  making 
it  obligatory  for  captains  of  vessels  to  require  from  passengers  a  written 
declaration  showing  all  articles  included  in  their  luggage  which  are  not  covered 
by  the  definition  "  baggage "  (equipaje)  of  the  Chilean  Customs  Tariff,  and 
which  are  consequently  not  entitled  to  duty-free  admission  as  such. 

Changes  in  Customs  Tariff   of  Dominica 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Barbados,  has  forwarded 
a  copy  of  Ordinance  No.  12  of  1923  of  Dominica,  B.W.I. ,  assented  to  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1923,  which  imposes  on  all  dutiable  articles,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
at  present  levied  thereon,  under  the  Customs  Tariff  of  that  Colony,  a  surtax  of 
5  per  cent  of  such  duties.  The  Ordinance  adds  the  following  goods  to  the  duty 
free  list: — Bags  and  sacks  (empty)  not  including  paper  bags,  metal  barrels  and 
drums  (empty),  shooks,  staves,  headings  and  wood  hoops,  wooden  puncheons, 
pipes,  hogsheads,  casks  and  barrels  (empty),  when  any  of  these  articles  are  used 
for  the  exportation  of  produce.  The  duties  on  Spirits,  Item  89  b  d  e  el  h,  and  on 
wines  Item  102  b  c  d  e,  are  revised.  The  duty  on  Biscuits,  Bread  and  Cakes  not 
specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff  (item  10-c)  has  been  reduced  from  25s.  to  12s. 
6d.  under  the  Preferential  Tariff  arid  from  37s,  6d.  to  18s.  9d.  under  the  General 
tariff.  The  duty  on  Confectionery,  including  chocolate  creams  and  sweetmeats 
of  all  kinds  (item  32),  has  been  reduced  from  15  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  and 
22^  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  under  the  Preferential  and  General  tariff,  respectively. 
To  the  item  on  Soap  (item  87-a)  has  been  added  "  medicated  soap  "  not  intended 
for  toilet  purposes,  the  duty  on  which  is  4s.  2d.  and  6s.  3d.  preferential  and  general 
respectively.  There  is  provided  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  and  1\  per  cent  ad  valorem 
respectively  on  empty  puncheons,  pipes,  hogsheads,  casks,  and  barrels  (item 
103d-2). 

DENMARK'S  MANUFACTURING  PROGRESS 

Some  illuminating  details  regarding  the  direction  in  which  Denmark  is 
extending  her  manufacturing  industries  can  be  obtained  from  the  returns  for  1922 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  Copenhagen,  says  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement.  Increased  activity  was  shown  in  the  textile  and  the  iron  industries, 
which  absorbed  respectively  3,000  and  2,000  additional  workers.  Considerable 
progress  was  also  shown  in  the  tobacco  factories,  paper  mills,  glassworks,  brick 
kilns,  and  cement  works.  Margarine  production  and  matchmaking  remained 
stationary,  while  a  small  decline  was  noticeable  in  the  output  of  sugar,  chocolate 
and  footwear. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commisisoner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  and  the  Comomnwealth  Post- 
amster  General's  Department  at  Adelaide. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29077). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed,  respec- 
tively, to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  and  the  Deputy  postmaster  General,  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 


VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY  DEPARTMENT 

No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

8.0.  23/2486   As  early  as  possible  Supply  and   delivery   of   one   set   of  locomotive   power   reversing   gear,  to 

drawings  and   as  specified. 

36713  Jan.   9th,   1924      Supply  and  delivery  of  two  sets  of  three-phase  alternating  current  induc- 

tion motors,  complete  with  starting  apparatus  and  accessories,  as  specified. 
36729  Jan.  9th,  1924      Supply  and  delivery  of  fifty  round  steel  blooms  (approximately  18.4  tons), 

as  specified. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL^  DEPARTMENT 


No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

S.A.  681  Apr.  2nd,  1924      Supply   and   delivery,   or  alternatively   supply   delivery   and   installation  of 

automatic  telephone  switchboard  with  all  associated  apparatus,  to  draw- 
ings and  as  specified. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mailt  for  Steamer                            Sailing  from  Date 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  ^Majestic  New  York   Dec.  15 

"  "  "  ....  -Canada  Halifax   Dec.  15 

"  "  "  ....    Montrose  St.  John  Dec.  21 

"  "  "  ....  \Berengaria  New  York   Dec.  22 

"  "  "  ....   '.Minnedosa  St.  John   Dec.  2t 

"  "  "  ....    Montlaurier  St.  John   Dec.  28 

"  "  "  ....  \  America  New  York   Dec.  29 

Ireland  only  XMarloch  St.  John   Dec,  15 

Union  of  South  Africa  *  Cochrane  St.  John  Dec.  15 

Bermuda,    Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Chaudiere  Halifax  Dec.  21 

St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

British  Guiana  *Canadian  Carrier  Halifax   Dec.  28 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *Canadian  Fisher  Halifax  Dec.  20 

Bermuda,    Barbados,    Trinidad,  British 

Guiana  *Borden  St.  John   Dec.  29 

Jamaica  &  Colombia  *Caledonia  Halifax   Dec.  19 

Argentine  Republic  *Halizones  St.  John   Dec.  15 

China  and  Japan  ..   Pres.  Madison  Victoria   Dec.  16 

"   Africa  Maru  Victoria   Dec.  22 

"  "   Empress  of  Russia  Vancouver   Dec.  27 

"    President  McKinley  Victoria   Dec.  28 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  tMaunganui  San  Francisco   Dec.  21 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

tLetter  and  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

:  The  Minnedosa  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France 

and  Belgium.  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  direct  parcel  post  for  France  on  St.  John.  Quebec  and  pro- 
vinces West  of  Quebec  will  despatch  on  Montreal. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  3,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  3,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
November  26  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending     Week  ending 

Parity 
00  % 


 £ 

 Fr. 

Italy  

Holland  

 Fr. 

Snain  

 P«s. 

Pnrt.iKTfll   "Flsiv 

 Fr. 

 Mk. 

 Kr. 

 Kr. 

 Yen 

 R. 

 $ 

Mexico  

 2 

 $ 

 $ 

Trinidad  

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

Shanghai,  China. . 

 Tael 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements  . .  $ 

Nov.  26 

Dec  3 

1923. 

1923. 

4.86 

$4.4800 

$4.4303 

.193 

.0559 

.0548 

.193 

.0446 

.0442 

.402 

.3915 

.3871 

.193 

.0482 

.0471 

.193 

.1336 

.1327 

1.08 

.0408 

.0383 

.193 

.1794 

.1782 

.238 

.193 

.0166 

.0204 

.268 

.1507 

.1533 

.268 

.2690 

.2687 

.268 

.1813 

.1837 

.498 

.4927 

.4902 

2s. 

.3214 

.3210 

a.  oo 

1.0212 

1.0212 

.498 

.4981 

.4959 

.424 

.3191 

.3204 

.324 

.0919 

.9319 

.198 

4.86 

4.4756 

4.4488 

.9114— .9421 


.7659 
.3817 
.5310 


.8987— .9370 


.7404 
.3791 
.5310 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  (inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries    for    Foodstuffs    from  France 

3551.  Sugar. — A  chemist  wants  to  buy  very  pure  granulated  sugar  for  use  in  medicines. 

3552.  Flour;   Sugar. — Wheat  flour  and  refined  sugar  for  confectionery,  wanted. 

3553.  Fish;  Sugar. — Quotations  wanted  on  canned  fish  and  sugar;  direct  business. 

3554.  Oats. — Quotations  wanted  for  direct  business  in  oats. 

3555.  Cereals. — Quotations  wanted  on  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  for  seeding. 

3556.  Meat— Quotations  wanted  for  direct  business,  or  commission,  on  preserved  meat. 

3557.  Milk. — Quotations  wanted  for  direct  business  in  dried  and  condensed  milk. 

3558.  Biscuits. — Biscuit  dealer  wants  quotations  per  carload. 
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3558.  Canned  Fish.— Quotations  wanted  for  direct  purchases  of  canned  salmon  and 
lobster. 

3560.  Canned  Salmon  and  Lobster.— -Quotations  wanted  for  direct  business. 

3561.  Canned  Goods,  etc.— A  firm  in  Limoges  want  prices  of  canned  salmon,  lobster, 
vegetables  and  fruit;  cheese;  condensed  milk. 

3562.  Canned  Salmon  and  Fruit.— -Pijices  wanted  for  direct  business. 

3563.  Canned  Goods,  etc.-  A  firm  in  Limoges  wish  to  obtain  prices  of  canned  salmon 
ind  fruit;    lard  and  bacon;   direct  purchases. 

3564.  Canned  Goods. — A  restaurant  in  Rennes  wishes  direct  quotations  for  consignments 
of  oanned  fruit,  salmon,  vegetables,  and  lobster. 

3565.  Fish;  Fruit.-*- Quotations  on  direct  business  for  canned  fish  and  preserved  fruit 
wanted. 

Enquiries   for  Foodstuffs  from   Various  Countries 

3566.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  London  company  who  import  all  kinds  of  food  products, 
and  also  chemicals,  are  desirous  of  securing  the  agencies  of  Canadian  shippers  of  canned 
goods  of  all  descriptions,  grain,  and  provisions. 

3567.  El  uporated  Apples. — A  Bristol  wholesale  produce  house  desires  quotations  from 
Ontario  packers  of  evaporated  apples  in,  approximately,  300  box  lots,  containing  50  pounds 
to  the  box. 

3568<  Flour.-  V  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Trinidad  wish  to  secure  an  agency 
for  a  Canadian  flour  mill,  and  also  for  orders  of  oilmeal. 

3569.  Fi  One  of  the  largest  importers  of  flour  |in  Helsingfors,  Finland,  handling  on 
a  la nre  scaJe,  wishes  to  make  a  connection  with  a  Canadian  flour  mill. 

3570.  A  reputable  Greek  firm  at  Piraeus  seek  quotations  c.i.f.  any  Grecian  port  for 
sugar,  rice,  flour,  main,  coffee,  condensed  milk,  canned  goods  (especially  salmon  and  lobster), 
codfish,  alcohol,  sole  leathers,  cotton  goods,  and  foodstuffs  in  general.  Terms  are  confirmed 
irrevocable  credits,  cash  against  documents,  2  per  cent  discount  and  2  per  cent  commission. 
Details  as  regards  these  individual  commodities  are  available  upon  quoting  file  24106. 

3571<  Cereals. — A  firm  in  Genoa  wish  to  open  up  business  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
grain  and  cereals. 

3572.  Butter. — Reputable  and  aggressive  commission  house  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  is  in 
a  position  to  place  considerable  quantities  of  fresh  and  tinned  butter  which  compete  in 
price  with  present  Canadian  supplies.  Samples  with  prices  solicited.  A  firm,  fairly  white 
and  moderate^'  salted  butter  is  desired. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  France 

3573.  Corsets. — Quotations  wanted  on  corsets  and  accessories. 

3574.  Textiles,  etc. — A  firm  in  Le  Mans  want  district  agency  for  silk  lisle  and  cotton 
bos<  :   also  oilcloth,  linoleum,  and  furs. 

3575i  Hosiery. — A  Toulouse  firm  want  direct  quotations  on  lisle  thread  and  silk  stock- 
ings and  socks. 

3.376.  Hosiery;  Woollens. — Samples  and  quotations  wanted  for  direct  business  in  dyed 
and  spun  knitting  wool;  mercerized  knitting  cottons;  hosiery,  underwear  and  jumpers  in 
wool  and  cotton. 

3577.  Shoe  Findings;  Hosiery. — Quotations  wanted  on  direct  business  in  findings  for 
making  sandals;   also  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

3578.  Hosiery. — Quotations  wanted  on  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  in  cotton,  silk  and  wool; 

direct  business. 

3579.  Shoe  Leather. — Prices  ci.f.  Havre,  samples  and  catalogues,  for  leather  for  shoe- 
tops;  direct  business. 

3580.  Leather. — Quotations  and  samples  wanted  for  direct  business  in  leather  for  har- 
ness work  and  for  carriage  upholstery. 

3581.  Leather. — A  Limoges  firm  want  quotations  for  direct  business  or  commission  on 
kid,  patent  leather,  box  calf. 

3582.  Quotations  wanted  on  leather  materials  and  skins  for  making  shoes  and  materials 
for  working  clothes;   direct  business. 

3583.  Leather. — A  military  bootmaker  wants  quotations  on  sole  leather. 

3584.  Oilcloth. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  on  the  above,  or  on  similar  articles; 
catalogues,  prices  and  samples;  prices  Paris. 

3585.  Cordage  Materials. — A  French  manufacturer  of  cordage  wishes  to  obtain  prices 
of  raw  materials:  hemp. 

3586.  Textiles. — A  French  firm  wash  to  obtain  quotations  for  direct  business  in  cotton 
and  linen  textiles;  are  willing  to  take  up  agency  if  desired. 

3587.  Textiles. — Quotations  wanted  on  stuffs  for  making  shirts:  flannel  (cotton),  and 
fancy  cotton  shirtings;  direct  business. 
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3588.  Cotton  Textiles;  Foodstuffs. — A  Morocco  firm  wish  to  buy  nigger  cottons; 
canned  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish. 

3589.  Rubber  Goods. — Prices  c.i.f.  Havre  and  catalogues  for  rubber  goods  for  sanitary- 
use;   bandages;   artificial  limbs;   vulcanized  rubber  and  ebonite  goods. 

3590.  Wool. — Quotations  wanted  c.i.f.  Havre,  and  samples,  on  wool  for  mattresses;  Al 
quality  and  lower  grade;  direct  business. 

3591.  Wool. — Quotations  on  scoured  wool  for  hosiery  wanted  by  manufacturer. 

3592.  Wool. — Quotations  wanted  on  raw  and  washed  wool;   continuous  deliveries. 

3593.  Natural  Wool. — Quotations  desired  on  the  natural  wool,  one-  and  two-thread 
twist;  direct  business. 

3594.  Guts. — Quotations  wanted  on  pig  and  ox  guts;  direct  business. 

3595.  Furs. — Two  firms  want  quotations  for  direct  business. 

3596.  Furs. — Quotations  desired  on  raw  furs  for  making  up  in  France;   direct  business. 

3597.  Furs. — Raw  and  made  up,  wanted;   direct  business. 

3598.  Skins. — A  firm  of  glovemakers  want  quotations  on  raw  and  prepared  skins  for 
gloves;  direct  business. 

3599.  Raw  Furs. — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  exporter. 

3600.  Paper. — Quotations  on  paper,  all  kinds,  wanted;  direct  business  or  commission. 

3601.  Paper. — Quotations  c.i.f.  Bordeaux  for  direct  purchases;  imitation  sulphuretted, 
kraft,  newspaper;  cardboard. 

3602.  Paper. — The  Paper  Syndicate  of  a  Department  in  France  want  quotations  for 
direct  purchases  of  wrapping  paper,  writing  paper  and  printing  paper. 

3603.  Paper. — A  French  printing  society  want  direct  quotations  on  newsprint  and  note- 
paper. 

3604.  Electrical  Material. — A  firm  of  electrical  engineers  wish  to  buy  direct  electrical 
tools;  fittings  and  appliances;  telephone  accessories;  barbed  wire. 

3605.  Electrical  Heating  Apparatus. — Quotations  wanted  for  electrical  heating 
apparatus,  especially  heating  by  means  of  direct  accumulation,  on  the  Swiss  principle. 

3606.  Hardwwre. — Direct  or  commission  business  desired  in  garden  and  agricultural 
implements;  pitchfork  and  axe  handles;  non-plated  metal  forks  and  spoons;  catalogues 
and  prices  c.i.f.  Havre. 

3607.  Hardware. — Quotations  wanted  on  small  tools;  hammers,  etc.;  direct  business. 

3608.  Hardware. — Quotations  wanted  for  direct  business  in  small  tools;  would  also  like 
agency,  if  possible. 

3609.  Hardware. — Quotations  wanted  for  direct  business  in  hardware  for  sliding  doors; 
keys;  pitchforks;  agricultural  machines;   cooking  utensils. 

3610.  Hardware. — Catalogues  and  prices  wanted  for  ladders,  tool  handles,  gardening 
tools;  string.    Direct  business. 

3611.  Hardware. — Quotations  wanted  on  black  iron  chains;  wooden  pulleys;  fencing 
for  lawns. 

3612.  Tractors;  Agricultural  Machines. — A  firm  in  Algiers  seek  to  act  for  exporter 
of  low-power  tractors;  also  agricultural  machines. 

3613.  Hardware. — Quotations  wanted  for  direct  purchase  of  kitchen  and  household 
utensils. 

3614.  Hardware. — Direct  quotations  on  steel  shutters  (for  stores)  and  sliding  doors 
wanted;   direct  business. 

3615.  Hardware. — Quotations  wanted  for  direct  purchase  or  agency  in  agricultural 
implements;   also  anti-skid  chains. 

3616.  Quotations  desired  for  direct  purchases  in  building  timber;  linseed  oil;  petrol; 
hardware ;  paint. 

3617.  Bicycles. — Quotations  wanted  on  bicycles  for  purchase  or  on  commission. 

3618.  Machine  Tools. — Quotations  wanted  on  machines  for  making  chains;  direct  busi- 
ness. 

3619.  Aluminium. — Quotations  wanted  on  bar  aluminium;   direct  business. 

3620.  Fencing. — Direct  quotations  wanted  on  steel  wire  fencings,  with  hollow  tube  iron 
handrail;  also  hollow  steel  wire  for  fencing;  prices  per  metre. 

3621.  Copper  Sulphate. — A  Toulouse  agent  wishes  to  do  a  commission  business;  could 
place  large  quantities  if  prices  favourable. 

3622.  Wood. — Quotations  wanted  c.i.f.  Havre  on  firwood;  timber  for  scaffoldings;  also 
for  concrete  building. 

3623.  Wood. — Quotations  wanted  for  direct  purchase  of  fir,  walnut  and  oak. 

3624.  Timber. — Quotations  desired  on  building  timber:  oak,  beech,  fir;  direct  business; 
c.i.f.  Paris,  Antwerp,  Strasburg. 

3625.  Wood. — Direct  quotations  wanted  on  oak,  in  the  log  or  sawn;  beech;  fir;  walnut; 
cherry;  elm;  maple  and  ash. 

3626.  Frame  Wood. — Direct  quotations  wanted  on  pine  for  frame-making;  also  machine 
tools  for  working  wood,  for  beading,  etc. 

3627.  Wood. — Direct  quotations  on  fir,  beech  and  elm  wood  wanted. 
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3628.  Wood. — Direct  quotations  on  wood  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work;  also  quota- 
tions on  furniture. 

3629.  Woov,   Quotations  wanted  on  wood  for  furniture  and  also  on  washing  machines. 
30,  WOOD. — Direct  quotations  wanted  on  counter-veneered  wood. 

3631.  lU  n.Dixc  Timber. — Imports  wanted  by  firm  in  Limoges. 

3632.  Wood.-  Direct  business  wanted  with  exporter  of  building  timber. 

3633.  Wood.-  Quotations  wanted  on  soft  woods,  especially  poplar  logs. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

II  Slide  Uui.es.-  Singapore  importer  requests  offers  for  slide  rules  as  follows:  6-inch 
slide  rule,  Log.,  standard  type,  $1  (gold);  10-inch  slide  rule,  Log.,  standard  type,  $3-3.50 
(iiohP;  20-inch  slide  rule,  Log.,  standard  type,  $5-6  (gold);  circular  plate  type,  Log.,  etc., 
$10  (gold);  and  cylinder  type,  Log.,  etc.,  $10-15  (gold).  Also  would  be  glad  to  have  par- 
ticulars of  any  special  design.    The  above  quotations  are  c.i.f.  prices  Singapore. 

3635.  Engineering  Specialties,  Light  Castings  and  Supplies  for  Building  Trade. — A 
Glasgow  engineer,  who  sees  an  opening  for  the  above  in  Scotland,  would  consider  repre- 
senting  Canadian  manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis. 

3636.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells. — A  London  company  reports  a  sale  for  crushed  oyster 
shells  for  poultry  feeding,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  c4i.  London 
from  any  Canadian  firm  who  can  supply  the  material  regularly  for  export. 

3637.  Newsprint;  Flour;  Salmon;  Caustic  Soda. — A  Johannesburg  commission  agent 
is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  houses. 

3638.  Newsprint. — Singapore  importer  desires  ci.f.  quotations  for  newsprint  in  the 
following  sizes:  31-inch  by  43-inch,  36  pounds  to  the  ream,  competitive  price  around  4^ 
cents  (Canadian)  per  pound;  31-inch  by  43-inch,  43  pounds  to  ream,  competitive  price 
around  5  cents  (Canadian)  per  pound;  29-inch  by  31-inch,  38  pounds  to  ream,  competitive 
price  around  SI. 90  (gold)  per  ream.  Samples  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

3639.  Confectionery  Box  Labels. — A  leading  Australian  company,  manufacturing  choco- 
lates  and  high-class  confectionery,  desire  to  receive  a  comprehensive  range  of  samples  of 
artistic  labels  for  covering  chocolate  boxes,  etc.,  together  with  quotations  for  wholesale 
quantities  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  steamer  at  Canadian  port  or  f.o.b.  New  York. 

3640.  Leather. — A  firm  in  Milan  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  tanned  leather. 

3641.  Leather. — A  Milan  firm  are  anxious  to  receive  offers  of  leather  for  automobile 
upholstery. 

3642.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Milan  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
metal  saws  and  wood  saws. 

3643.  Hardware  and  Woodwork. — The  sole  Canadian  agency  for  South  Africa  covering 
the  above  lines  is  sought  by  a  Cape  Town  representative. 

3644.  Bolts,  Nuts,  Screws,  Nails  and  Wire. — A  Bristol  wholesale  hardware  house 
desires  quotations  for  wood  screws,  bright  wire,  barbed  wire,  wire  nails  and  bolts  and  nuts. 

3645.  Bale  Ties. — A  West  of  England  import  house  desires  quotations  on  bale  ties, 
black  annealed,  14-gauge,  in  9-foot  lengths.  Address  replies  to  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Bristol. 

3646.  Sausage  Casings. — A  London  company  claiming  influential  connections  seek  the 
representation  of  an  important  Canadian  shipper  of  hog,  beef  and  sausage  casings,  sorted 
into  grades  and  put  up  in  bundles  of  100  yards. 

3647.  Leather. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  leather  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  also  footwear  accessories,  etc. 

3648.  Chemicals. — A  Hamburg  firm  desire  to  act  as  representatives  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  formaldehydes,  acetones,  potash,  tar  and  wood  distillery 
products,  etc. 

3649.  Electric  Labour-saving  Devices. — A  London  company  of  electrical  engineers 
would  be  glad  to  represent  as  buying  agents  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electric  washing 
machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  coffee  mills,  choppers,  lighting  fixtures,  and  electrical  labour- 
saving  devices  generally. 

3650.  Lumber. — An  old-established  firm  in  Naples  wish  to  act  as  direct  purchasers  of 
sawn  logs  and  lumber. 

3651.  Box  Shooks. — A  London  firm  are  open  to  purchase  from  Canada  boxes  for  ship- 
ment to  South  Africa,  provided  that  prices  are  competitive,  and  invite  offers  from  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  box  shooks.  The  specification  and  general  details  and  further  information 
are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

3652.  Woodenware. — A  Bristol  manufacturers'  agent,  operating  solely  on  a  commission 
basis,  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woodenware,  such  as  dowels, 
rolling  pins,  broom  handles,  etc. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Avon  mouth. — Lakonia,  Dec.  22;  Parthenia,  Jan.  11 — both  of  the  Cunard  Line. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Cornish  Pointt,  Dec.  28;  Arianot,  Jan.  9;  Cominot,  Jan.  23 — 
all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipperf,  Dec.  15;  Manchester  Brigade*,  Dec.  29; 
Manchester  Division*,  Jan.  12 — all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucky,  Dec.  12 ;  Delaware,  Jan.  6 — both  of  the 
Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Durham,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  18. 

To  South  Africa. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Halizones,  Houston  Line, 
Dec.  15. 

To  London  and  Hamburg. — Bolingbroket,  Dec.  19;  Brandont,  Dec.  27 — both  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.;  Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec. 
31;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Planter,  Dec.  19;  Canadian  Explorer,  Jan.  2; 
Canadian  Ranger,  Jan.  16 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Glasgow.— Metagama*  Dec.  29;  Batsfordt,  Dec.  29;  Marburn*  Jan.  16— all  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Bordenf,  Dec.  29;  Berwynf,  Jan.  15 
— both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm*,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  21;  Montlaurier*,  Dec.  28; 
Montclare,  Jan.  4 — all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita*,  Dec.  13;  Minnedosa*,  Dec.  27 
— both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Marloch*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Glasgow  and  Avonmouth. — Concordiat,  Dec.  15;  Gracia,  Dec.  29 — both  of  the 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Dec.  23,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor*,  Dec.  14;  Canadian  Mariner,  Dec.  28 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  18. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Thistlemore,  Dec.  12;  Valemore,  Dec.  20;  Rexmore,  Dec.  31;  Sachem, 
Jan.  5 — all  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipperf,  Dec.  16;  Manchester  Brigade*,  Dec.  30; 
Manchester  Division,  Jan.  12 — all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Cornish  Pointt,  Dec.  28;  Ariano,  Jan.  10;  Cominof,  Jan.  24 — 
all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Canada*,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Laconia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Jan.  4,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Caledonia,  Dec.  19;  Andalusia,  Jan.  2;  Caledonia,  Jan.  16 — 
all  of  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Pittsburgh,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Dec.  14. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  22. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Dec.  14; 
Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  28— both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Glasgow. — Norfolk  Range,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  18. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher,  Dec.  20;  Canadian 
Forester,  Jan.  10— both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 


Cold  storage. 
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To  Plymoi  ru,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Andanaa*,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  16. 
To  Sr.  John's  (NrLD.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Deo.  14  and  28. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 


From  Vancouver 

To  A.VON MOUTH  and  Glasgow. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  20. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  about  Dec.  15;  Moerdyk*,  Holland-American  Line,  early  January. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Tydeus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  early  December. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Author,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  about  Jan.  10. 

To  Gi  \>m>\\  ,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  London. — Narenta,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  late  December. 

To  Manchester. — Mongolian  Prince,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  Dec.  15. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Vermont,  Dec.  12;  Zenon,  Dec.  27;  Iowa,  Jan.  12 
— all  of  khe  French  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  4. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  .  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  29. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Jan.  15. 

To  Wellington,  Napier  and  New  Plymouth. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Dec.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Dec.  20;  Achilles,  Jan.  17 
— both  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shoshen  Kaisha 
Line,  Dec.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Nagasaki. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shoshen 
Kaisha  Line,  Jan.  17. 

From  Victoria 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Author,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  about  Jan.  11. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  5.  ' }      ■        '        ;     ■  . 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila— Tyndareus,  Dec.  13;  Protesilaus,  Jan. 
3;  Achilles,  Jan.  24— all  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— President  Madison,  Dec. 
16;  President  McKinley,  Dec.  28;  President  Jackson,  Jan.  9;  President  Jefferson,  Jan.  21— 
all'  of  the  Admiral  Oriental  Line.  •    •  _  .  .    _  , 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.— Tydeus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  early  December. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress-  of  Russia,  Dec. 
27;  Empress  of  Australia,  Jan.  10— both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 


INACCURACIES  OF  GERMAN  TAPE  MEASURES 

The  Bradford  (England)  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  steel  tape  measures  made  in  Germany  and  exported  to  various 
countries  have  been  found  to  be  inaccurate.  The  tapes  in  question  are  stamped 
with  the  metre  on  one  side  and  inches  and  feet  on  the  other.  The  metre  measure 
is  correct,  but  the  yard  measures  37  inches  in  length.  As  a  result^  complaints 
are  being  received  by  many  firms  that  goods  delivered  are  short  in  width  or 
length.   •  
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:  "Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office, 
703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Hentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  MoOoU,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  E.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office* — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolpbe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — 
Gaixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Kio  Bianco,  9.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  Raadhuspladsen  45,  Copenhagen.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  (Territory  covers  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland.) 

France 

Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 

Holland 

F.  H.   Palmer,   Zuidblaak   26,   Rotterdam,  Cable 

Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 

Kobe.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.     Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Build- 
ing, Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christians, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontum*. 
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MR.  W.  McL.   CLARKE   TO  UNDERTAKE  TRADE  TOUR  IN  THE 

NEAR  EAST 

Acting  under  instructions  from  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Mr. 
W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  will  shortly  under- 
take a  tour  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  Canadian  trade  opportunities  in 
the  markets  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  It  is  intended  that  he  shall  visit  the 
Piraeus,  Athens,  and  Constantinople,  and  he  may  return  via  Bucharest  and 
Belgrade.  Canadian  exporters  who  are  interested  in  these  markets  will  have 
time  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Clarke  before  his  departure,  and  are  requested 
to  address  him  at  his  office,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan,  Italy. 

NOTICE  TO  EXPORTERS   TO  JAMAICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  has 
been  appointed  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica.  He  is  expected  to  arrive  in 
Ottawa  about  Sunday,  December  16,  and  sails  for  his  new  post  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  markets  of  Jamaica 
and  the  Caribbean  who  may  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  him  are  requested  to 
communicate  immediately  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa. 


"THE  MARKET  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA":  NEW  FORTHCOMING 

PUBLICATION 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  under  the  above 
title,  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  late  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  is 
in  the  press  and  will  shortly  be  published.  Certain  parts  of  this  report,  includ- 
ing Methods  of  Purchase  by  Tender  and  Indent  in  British  Malaya;  Rubber 
Estate  and  Mining  Demands;  and  details  on  market  requirements,  have 
already  been  published  serially  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and  are 
now  reprinted.  A  number  of  chapters  have  been  added  which  include  sections 
on  the  Economic  Outlook;  Territory  and  Peoples;  Finance  and  Statistics  of 
Trade;  Malayan  Industries  and  Exports;  Factors  in  Developing  British 
Malayan  Trade;  and  Transportation  and  Banking:  these  are  now  first  pub- 
lished. This  pamphlet  extends  to  112  pages,  has  a  map  in  outline  of  British 
Malaya,  and  is  fully  indexed. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet  is  25  cents,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a  copy 
will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal.  As  the  edition  is  limited,  very  early  application  for  copies  should  be 
made  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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EXTENSION  COURSE  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  syllabus  for  the  second  Extension  Course  in  Export  Trade  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Toronto  commencing  January  21,  1924,  has  now 
been  completed  and  is  as  follows: — 

Prescription   of  Work 
Principles  of  Internationa]  Trade 

By  Professor  R.  M.  MacIvbr. 

Go-operative  Export  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products,  and 
The  British  Mercantile  Marine 

By  Professor  C.  R.  Fay. 
Transportation 

By  Professor  W.  T.  Jackman. 

Trade  Currents  and  Cycles 

Professor  Gilbert  E  Jackson. 

Economic  Gcographv 

Dr.  H.  A.  Innis. 

Special   Trade  Topics 

Canadian  Trade  Problems  in  Japan 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kobe.  1  Period 

Canadian  Trade  Problems  in  the  West  Indies 

By  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica.       1  Period 

Representation 

By  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens  3  Periods 

Packing  for  Export 

By  Mr.  Y.  Lamontagne,  Junior  Trade  Commissioner  2  Periods 

Documentation 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Morton,  Sales  Manager,  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills.  2  Periods 

Marine  Insurance 

By  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Messrs.  Dale  &  Company.  2  Periods 

Foreign  Exchange 

By  Mr.  H.  F.  Lucas,  Manager,  Foreign  Department,  Union  Bank.  2  Periods 

Financing  Foreign  Shipments 

By  Mr.  H.  V.  F.  Jones,  Assistant  General  Manager,  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce 1  Period 

Experiences  of  Canadian  Firms  in  Opening  up  Foreign  Markets 

By  Mr.  Charles  L.  Wisner,  Assistant  General  Manager,  Messrs.  Massey- 

Harris  Co.  1  Period 

By  Mr.  Wallace  Near,  of  Messrs.  Page-Hersey  Co  3  Periods 

By  F.  L.  Freudeman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.  1  Period 

Business  Ideals 

By  Mr.  Glazebrook,  of  Messrs.  Glazebrook  &  Cronyn  1  Period 

Correspondence  in  Its  Relation  to  Foreign  Trade 

By  Mr.  B.  B.  Halladay,  Sales  Manager,  Messrs.  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Co.    1  Period 

Developing  Canada's  Exports  through  Indent  Houses 

By  Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  New  York.  1  Period 

The  Course  will  commence  on  January  21  and  will  continue  up  to  and 
inclusive  of  February  1.  Lectures  will  not  be  delivered  on  Saturday,  January  26. 
The  hours  for  attendance  will  be  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon  and  8  to  10  in  the 


evening. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  sends  the  following 
cablegram: — 

Commonwealth  customs  revenue  for  first  five  months  of  fiscal  year  ended 
November  aggregated  £14,772,404,  an  increase  of  £1,094,394  compared  with 
previous  similar  period  and  constituting  record  figures.  Reduction  in  postal 
rates  from  October  caused  decline  in  revenue  of  £28,000  that  month,  but  an 
increase  of  £81,951  in  November  compared  with  same  month  last  year  under 
much  higher  postage.  On  recent  creation  of  Shipping  Board  for  managing 
Commonwealth  Line,  thirty-two  steamers  were  assigned  for  sale,  comprising 
older  oversea  steamers  and  smaller  vessels  built  in  Australian  yards.  At  this 
date  sixteen  steamers  have  been  sold  without  affecting  existing  services  of  the 
line.  Prices  as  a  matter  of  policy  have  not  been  disclosed,  as  publication  might 
affect  further  sales  of  steamers.  No  flour  available  for  export  in  December: 
sales  made  January  shipment  quoted  £9  15s.  to  £9  17s.  6d.  per  ton  free  aboard 
in  150-pound  sacks.  Freights  have  advanced:  Durban-Cape  Town  now  30s.; 
other  South  African  ports,  35s.;  Manila  and  Hong  Kong,  30s.;  Shanghai,  40s. 
per  ton.  Some  Melbourne  December  shipments  old  wheat  for  South  Africa 
made  4s.  10^d.  bushel  free  aboard;  new  crop  West  Australian  quoted  4s.  8d. 
bushel.  Estimated  wheat  crop  122,000,000  bushels  likely  to  be  exceeded 
through  recent  beneficent  rains  and  harvesting  now  proceeding  in  some  states. 
Government  taking  drastic  action  to  eradicate  dairy  cattle  disease  not  yet 
diagnosed,  possibly  rinderpest,  confined  to  small  coastal  area  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 1,660  miles  from  Melbourne,  by  destroying  herds  and  animals  and  quar- 
antining some  districts  as  precautionary  measure.  Wholesale  importers  actively 
engaged  in  distribution  of  Christmas  and  seasonable  goods.  While  some  large 
areas  particularly  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  under  drought  condi- 
tions, generally  climatic  outlook  excellent  and  trade  normal. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR  CANADIAN  MICA  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Frederic  Htjdd,  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York,  December  5,  1923. — Investigations  carried  on  by  the  writer  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  further  development  of  sales  of  Canadian  mica  in  this 
market  do  not  encourage  a  favourable  view.  It  would  appear  that  larger  unsold 
stocks  of  mica  than  ever  before  are  on  hand  at  the  present  time.  Large  users 
own  their  own  mines,  and,  except  under  emergency  conditions,  are  seldom  in  the 
market  for  mica.  Mica  sheets,  of  which  the  principal  component  part  is  mica, 
are  now  being  manufactured  by  big  consumers  and  are  gradually  replacing  the 
use  of  mica.  The  sheets  are  manufactured  from  mica  "  splittings."  The  great 
bulk  of  these  splittings  are  imported  from  India  at  very  low  prices,  on  account 
of  cheap  labour.  It  would  appear  that  if  machine-made  splittings  of  Canadian 
mica  could  be  produced  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  near  a  railroad,  a  larger 
market  might  be  developed  in  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  splitting  by  hand 
labour  would  prove  prohibitive. 

Mica  is  now  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Brazil,  India,  South  Africa,  and  other  countries.  Madagascar  amber  mica  is 
also  coming  in  in  large  quantities,  and  the  writer  is  informed  that  this  can  under- 
sell the  Canadian  product  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  This  mica  is  neatly  packed 
in  boxes,  not  barrels,  and  is  therefore  easier  to  handle.  The  increased  importa- 
tion of  mica  from  countries  other  than  Canada  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  war. 
During  that  period  demand  was  so  great  that  countries  which  had  nev^r  before 
produced  mica  began  to  do  so  and  now,  in  order  to  maintain  their  market,  they 
are  cutting  prices  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  a  little  difficult  for  the  Canadian 
product  to  compete. 
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Prices  are  variable,  and  depend  entirely  on  demand.  The  variety  of  grades 
and  qualities  is  great.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  mica  imported  from 
India  there  are  nine  grades  and  nine  qualities,  making  eighty-one  varieties  in 
all.  When  mica  is  in  great  demand  high  prices  are  asked,  but  when  stocks  are 
abundant  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  price  at  all.  The  latest  available  listed 
prices  quoted  by  miners  to  wholesalers  are:  domestic  grade  No.  1,  1-J-inch  by 

2-  inch,  10c.  pound;  2-inch  by  2-inch,  35c.  pound;  2-inch  by  3-inch,  70c.  pound; 

3-  inch  by  3-inch,  $1.30  pound;  3-inch  by  4-inch,  $1.75  pound;  3-inch  by  5-inch, 
|2.25  pound;  4-inch  by  6-inch,  $3.25  pound;  scrap,  $18  to  $22  ton  f.o.b.;  washer 
and  disc,  $8  to  $15  per  ton  f.o.b.  The  writer  has  been  informed  that  Canadian 
producers  have  been  quoting  prices  here  ranging  from  a  few  cents  per  pound 
for  the  1-inch  by  1-inch  grade  to  $2  for  a  3-inch  by  6-inch  grade  f.o.b.  Scrap 
mica  for  grinding  purposes  is  commonly  quoted  in  the  open  market,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  steady  demand  for  it  at  prices  ranging  from  $18  to  $25  per  ton. 

No  calculations  should  be  made  without  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
heavy  duties  are  imposed  upon  mica  imported  into  the  United  States.  The 
duties  are  as  follows:  unmanufactured,  value  15  cents  per  pound  or  less,  4  cents 
pound;  value  about  15  cents  pound,  25  per  cent;  built  up,  40  per  cent;  cut, 
30  per  cent;  discs,  40  per  cent;  ground,  20  per  cent;  manufactures  of,  40  per 
cent;  plates,  40  per  cent;  splittings,  30  per  cent;  waste,  10  per  cent;  and  glass 
ray  screen,  45  per  cent.  Some  importers  feel  that  a  good  quality  of  muscovite 
mica  from  Canada  could  meet  the  duty  and  sell,  but  that  amber  mica  is  gener- 
ally at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect  at  present,  compared  with  the  mica 
imported  from  the  other  countries  mentioned. 


BETTER  OUTLOOK  ON  THE  CLYDE 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  November  30,  1923. — After  a  dispute  lasting  for  twenty-nine 
weeks,  a  settlement  has  at  last  been  arrived  at  between  the  Boilermakers' 
Society  and  the  employers  which  has  given  a  feeling  of  intense  satisfaction 
and  hope  to  shipyard  circles  on  the  Clyde.  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland 
are  so  dependent  on  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  that  the  settlement 
has  changed  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  industry  from  one  of  gloom  to  one 
of  hope.  This  long-standing  dispute,  which  directly  affected  10,000  men 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  rendered  idle  60,000  other  workers  who  were 
directly  or  indirectly  involved,  caused  a  loss  in  wages,  dole  and  relief  payments 
and  demands  on  trade  union  funds  of  nine  or  ten  million  pounds  sterling. 
Furthermore,  any  prospects  during  the  past  seven  months  of  improvement  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry,  which  were  apparent  from  time  to  time,  were  thrown 
away. 

On  the  repairing  side  of  shipbuilding  a  considerable  amount  of  arrears 
can  now  be  tackled,  and  for  new  work  a  fair  number  of  orders  have  been 
received  recently,  which  include  large  passenger  vessels,  colliers,  cargo  tramps, 
and  smaller  vessels.  In  addition,  there  is  a  fair  volume  of  work  which  was  in 
progress  prior  to  the  dispute  which  can  now  be  resumed.  This  work  includes 
fifteen  large  vessels.  Then  there  are  contracts  recently  announced  for  nineteen 
large  motor  ships  for  the  Bank  Line  to  be  constructed  by  Messrs.  Harland  & 
Wolff  at  their  Govan  (Glasgow)  yards.  It  is  also  announced  that  the  Union- 
Castle  Mail  Steamship  Company  have  placed  an  order  with  this  firm  for  a  new 
motor  liner  of  over  20,000  tons  gross  for  the  South  African  Mail  Service.  In 
addition  the  Clyde  yards  expect  a  substantial  share  of  the  orders  for  the  con- 
siderable number  of  light  cruisers  to  be  constructed  for  the  Admiralty  in 
advance  of  the  time  at  which  the  keels  would  normally  have  been  laid  down. 
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Nevertheless,  substantial  and  welcome  as  is  this  improvement,  the  con- 
templated construction  is  really  only  a  small  part  of  the  capacity  of  the  Clyde 
shipyards,  and  cannot  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  unemployed, 
who  in  Glasgow  alone  number  75,000,  directly  affecting  families  numbering 
over  200,000  people  or  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  city.  Contracts  for 
tramps  for  private  owners  are  what  the  yards  need,  as  orders  for  such  vessels 
would  indicate  a  genuine  revival  of  world  trade  calling  for  new  ships  to  trans- 
port the  increasing  flow  of  commodities  between  the  nations. 

In  motor  engineering  in  Scotland  there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement, 
one  prominent  firm  now  employing  twice  as  many  men  as  they  did  eight 
months  ago. 

The  reduction  of  5s.  per  ton  last  week  in  ship  plates  and  sections  will  help 
to  improve  the  Scottish  shipbuilding  and  engineering  industries,  and  all  the 
trades  dependent  on  and  associated  with  these. 

CHILE  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  FARM  MACHINERY 

The  British  trade  position  in  Chile  is  becoming  stronger  every  day,  says  the 
British  Export  Gazette.  In  this  case  the  half-year's  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  amount  to  1^  millions  above  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Chile  is  a  specially  good  buyer  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
• — a  class  of  goods  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the  principal 
competitors.  It  is  undeniable  that  American  firms  have  the  best  part  of  the 
trade  in  the  heavier  classes  of  agricultural  machinery,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  organization  they  have  set  up  both  at  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Most  of 
the  important  United  States  makers  have  representatives  in  these  cities.  In 
other  classes  of  farm  appliances  the  business  is  mainly  through  the  ordinary 
merchant  channels,  and  these  are  as  open  to  British  as  to  American  makers,  who 
desire  to  introduce  their  specialties  to  the  market. 

FINANCIAL,   INDUSTRIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL   SITUATION  IN 

IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

[Subjoined  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  dealing  with  the  finances,  indus- 
tries and  resources  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  The  fourth  and  concluding  report 
in  this  series  will  deal  with  Northern  Ireland  (Ulster).'] 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

In  considering  the  question  of  what  openings  there  may  be  in  Ireland  for 
Canadian  products,  the  answer  in  general  terms  is  that  the  demand  for  imported 
products  embraces  those  not  produced  in  Ireland  which  are  generally  used  by 
countries  in  a  northern  latitude. 

It  is  evident  that  the  commodities  now  shipped  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Free  State  are  those  in  the  main  which  Canadian  firms,  if  they  show 
sufficient  enterprise,  should  be  able  to  export  to  Ireland  to  advantage.  The 
following  list  for  1920  contains  the  principal  products  which  reached  Ireland 
from  the  United  States  by  direct  shipment.  In  considering  this  list  two  things 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  one  being  the  belated  appearance  of  these  returns  (over 
two  years  after  the  period  to  which  they  refer),  which  is  accounted  for  by 
reasons  which  will  be  obvious,  and  the  second  is  the  fact  that  they  relate  to 
Ireland  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  Free  State  in  particular.  Until  time  has 
permitted  the  compilation  of  separate  statistics  and  trade  information  for 
Ulster  and  the  Free  State,  a  report  of  this  nature  labours  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  using  figures  of  an  aggregate  trade  for  two  separate  fiscal  units. 
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But  these  figures,  belated  as  they  are,  will  nevertheless  furnish  accurate 
enough  information  respecting  the  size  and  the  quality  of  business  secured  by 
United  States  linns  in  Ireland  which  Canadians  might  share  to  an  increasing 
extent,  The  total  direct  imports  into  Ireland  from  the  United  States  in  1920 
were  valued  at  £13,603,000,  and  in  1921  £9,207,000.  The  1920  items  included 
the  following: — 


Agricultural   implements   $  75,000 

Barley   1,882,000 

Corn   217,000 

Corn  meal  and  cornflour   73,000 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats   534,000 

Rye   257,000 

Wheat   13,507,000 

Wheat  flour   3,986,000 

Brooms   134,000 

Passenger  motor  cars   1,023,000 

Commercial  motor  cars   32,000 

Baking  powder   154,000 

Knit  goods — 

Hosiery   31,000 

Underwear   247,000 

Ferl  ilizers — 

Phosphate  rock   69,000 

Land  pebble   395,000 

Bottles   24,000 

Glucose   76,000 

Grease,  lubricating   37,000 

Hair,  animal   14,800 

Hops   3,033,000 

Rubber  soles  and  heels   16,300 

Cream  separators   16,200 

Engines,  stationary,  gasoline   49,400 

Engines,  steam,  parts  of   2,933,000 

Machines,  typewriting   35,000 

Wire  nails   57,100 

Pipes  and  fittings  (wrought)   40,500 

Steel  rails   36,800 

Steel  sheets  and  plates   545,600 

Ship  and  tank  plates   89,000 

Files  and  rasps   22,000 

Saws   26,000 

Barbed  wire   29,100 

All  other  wire   22,500 

Sole  leather   17,700 

Men's  boots  and  shoes   118,500 


Women's  boots  and  shoes  . . 

Malt  

Oleo  oil  

Lard  

Lard,  neutral  

Pork,  canned   

Lard  compounds  and  substitutes 
Other  meat  products,  canned..  .. 

Linseed  cake  

Linseed  meal  

Oil- 
Fuel  gas  

Illuminating  

Lubricating  

Gasoline  

Residuum  

Paraffin,  unrefined  

Paraffin,  refined  

Wrapping  paper  

Linseed  

Seeds — 

Clover  

Timothy  

All  other  

Corn  starch  

Refined  sugar   

Unmanufactured    tobacco  leaf 

Wall  boards  

Wood- 
Timber,  sawed,  pitch  pine  ..  .. 

Railway  ties  

Lumber — 

Fir  .VKV  .PfP 

Gum  

Oak  

Pitch  pine,  yellow  

Hogsheads  and  barrels,  empty 

Staves   

Woodenware  


239,000 
148,000 
49,000 
24,400 
75,100 
18,100 
22.900 
18,100 
565,000 
38,500 

726,000 
,651,000 
588,000 
338,000 
250.000 
75,300 
444,000 
61,500 
30,000 

38.000 
26.000 
47,000 
25,400 
359,000 
,060,000 
13,400 

239,000 
45,700 

64,000 
33,300 
65,000 
606.000 
229,500 
232.000 
19.700 


SOME  IMPORT  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Although  Ireland  is  so  predominantly  an  agricultural  country,  especially  in 
the  South,  nevertheless  her  requirements  from  abroad  in  the  way  of  farm  and 
food  products  are  large. 

Wheat. — In  1921  the  imports  from  all  sources  amounted  to  6,522,000  cwt., 
of  which  2,175,000  cwt.  entered  the  country  at  the  port  of  Dublin,  1,380,000  at 
Belfast,  1,211,000  at  Cork,  and  1,754,000  principally  at  Limerick  and  Waterford. 
The  direct  shipments  to  Irish  ports  from  places  abroad  amounted  to  5,907,000 
cwt.,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  3,240,000,  Australia  1,632,000,  Canada 
619,000,  and  other  countries  416,000.  The  total  quantity  represents  a  great 
reduction  from  the  quantity  imported  the  year  before,  which  was  nearly 
10,000.000  cwt..  In  1921  the  United  States  more  than  maintained  her  position 
compared  to  the  previous  year,  Australia  fell  off  by  about  600,000  cwt.,  Argen- 
tina is  among  the  "  other  countries  "  for  1921,  whereas  in  1920  she  supplied 
2,500,000  cwt.,  and  Canada  supplied  in  1920  more  than  double  what  she  shipped 
in  the  following  year.  Irish  importers  maintain  the  view  that  Canadian  wheat 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  shipped  from  Canadian  ports  in  Canadian  or 
British  vessels.  Shipments  from  Canadian  ports  would  obviate  any  complaints 
of  adulteration,  which  have  cropped  in  the  recent  past,  respecting  wheat 
shipped  from  United  States  ports,  where  Canadian  Government  supervision, 
highly  prized  by  Irish  importers  and  millers,  cannot  follow  it. 
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Flour. — The  flour  market  in  Ireland  follows  in  general  the  conditions  in 
Scotland.  The  demand  of  the  market,  generally  speaking,  is  a  high-grade  one, 
as  the  quality  of  the  bread  in  demand  is  high. 

In  1921  the  total  imports  from  all  sources  were  5,948,000  cwt.,  of  which 
2,262,000  cwt.  were  imported  direct  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain.  Of 
the  latter  amount  the  United  States  supplied  1,402,000  cwt.,  Canada  821,000, 
and  other  countries  37,000.  Of  the  total  imports,  1,688,000  entered  the  country 
at  Belfast,  1,700,000  at  Dublin,  304,000  at  Cork,  and  2,254,000  distributed 
between  Londonderry,  Sligo,  Newry,  Waterford,  and  Galway.  Both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  practically  doubled  the  quantities  shipped  over  1920.  ■ 

The  demand  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  Canadian  flour  is  mainly  for 
straight-run  Manitoban  and  for  high-grade  Manitoban  patents.  There  is  some 
business  in  Ontario  90  per  cent  flour  for  the  manufacture  of  biscuits,  which  is 
a  flourishing  industry  in  Belfast,  but  this  flour  does  not  command  a  good  price 
and  does  not  sell  in  any  quantity  for  the  reason,  so  it  is  stated  by  importers, 
that  it  is  irregular  in  quality. 

The  entire  milling  capacity  of  Ulster  is  short  of  consumption  by  about 
10,000  sacks  of  280  pounds  each  per  week,  or  about  33  per  cent.  The  rest  of 
Ireland  is  better  off  for  home  supplies,  but  imports  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
its  consumption.  There  are  several  mills  in  Belfast,  milling  mostly  winter 
wheat,  in  Deny  and  other  places  in  the  north,  while  in  Cork  city  there  are 
three  mills,  in  Limerick  two,  and  one  each  in  Fermoy,  Mallow,  and  other 
places.  The  capacity  of  the  Limerick  mills  is  60  sacks  per  hour,  which  is 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  Cork  city,  and  this  district  is  understood  to  be  the 
biggest  producer  in  Ireland.  A  considerable  quantity  of  English-milled  flour 
comes  into  the  country  from  Liverpool,  and  a  number  of  the  big  importers  of 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool  send  flour  to  Belfast. 

Most  of  the  flour  in  Ireland  is  used  by  wholesale  bakers.  Home-baking 
is  a  comparatively  small  matter  among  the  industrial  population  of  the  north, 
but  in  the  west  and  south,  in  the  country  districts,  the  housewife  does  her  own 
baking.  The  largest  wholesale  distributor  bakes  2,400  sacks  of  280  pounds  each 
a  week.  Then  there  are  some  large  bakeries  running,  using  from  1,200/280, 
1.000/280,  and  800/280,  right  down  to  what  is  called  the  family  baker. 

The  container  preferred  is  a  cotton  140-pound  bag  for  winter  wheat  flour 
and  a  jute  140-pound  bag  Manitoban.  These  ought  to  be  of  the  best  quality, 
otherwise  there  is  constant  trouble  through  loss  and  consequent  claims  of  the 
insurance  and  shipping  companies. 

Quotations  are  required  in  sterling  on  a  c.i.f.  basis;  up  to  60  days'  sight 
draft;  with  a  guaranteed  clearance  from  the  seaboard;  flour  to  be  insured 
under  an  All  Risks  clause  for  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  above  the  amount  of 
the  invoice.  Goods  are  bought  for  prompt  shipment — that  is,  within  14  days 
from  the  mill.  These  appear  to  be  the  general  methods  of  quotation,  finance 
and  terms. 

Cheese. — In  1921  the  total  imports  of  cheese  from  all  sources  were  61,700 
cwt.,  of  which  34,100  entered  at  Belfast,  18,100  at  Dublin,  3,400  at  Cork,  and 
6,000  distributed  between  Londonderry,  Rosslare,  and  Newry.  This  is  a  big 
increase  on  the  total  imports  for  1920,  which  amounted  to  38,400  cwt.  Of  the 
direct  imports,  practically  the  whole,  19,300  cwt.,  came  from  Canada. 

The  consumption  of  cheese  is  much  greater  among  the  industrial  popula- 
tion of  the  north,  the  people  of  Southern  Ireland  not  being  very  large  con- 
sumers of  cheese.  Some  business  is  done  throughout  the  country  in  English 
cheese,  but  this  is  mainly  confined  to  a  limited  and  wealthier  class.  Cheese  is 
made  in  some  of  the  southern  counties,  but  this  is  mainly  consumed  locally  or 
shipped  to  England,  as  very  little  of  it  reaches  the  north. 
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Conned  fruits  and  vegetables. — In  1921  the  imports  into  Ireland  of  dried 
and  preserved  fruits  were  108,700  cwt.  Of  this  quantity  56,600  cwt.  are 
described  In  the  official  returns  as  dried  fruit,  and  52,100  as  preserved.  Of  the 
pr  rved  fruits,  29.700  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  20,000  at  Dublin,  and  the  bal- 
ance at  other  ports,  and  of  the  dried  fruits  46,800  entered  at  Belfast,  5,000  at 
Dublin,  and  the  rest  at  other  ports.  The  direct  imports  amounted  only  to  a 
value  of  £6.100.  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Greece,  as  compared  with 
total  imports  valued  at  £391,900.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  what  a 
predominant  position  Great  Britain  has  in  this  Irish  trade,  either  as  interna- 
tional merchants  or  as  producers.  Most  of  the  indirect  trade  is  done  through 
Glasgow  or  Liverpool  importers  who  have  agents  in  Ireland.  In  Northern 
Ireland  there  is  one  firm,  in  Portadown,  which  cans  apples,  pears,  and  goose- 
berries,  but  the  quantity  is  very  limited.  There  is  also  one  firm  in  Belfast 
which  cans  vegetables. 

Apples  and  pears. — The  total  quantity  of  apples  and  pears  imported  in 
1921  was  187,500  cwt.  valued  at  £203,400.  Belfast  took  82,800  cwt.,  Dublin 
59,900,  Cork  19,400,  while  23,300  cwt.  were  distributed  between  Londonderry, 
Dundalk,  Waterford,  Sligo,  and  Limerick.  Of  the  direct  imports  amounting  to 
13.300  cwt.,  Holland  supplied  10,400  and  Canada  1,400.  There  is  evidently 
room  here  for  expansion  of  Canadian  trade. 

Sugar.— The  total  imports  in  1921  were  2,131,900  cwt.  valued  at  £3,393,000. 
Of  this  amount  543,800  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  648,500  at  Dublin,  297,000  at 
Cork,  and  2,131,000  at  the  other  ports.  Of  the  direct  imports  amounting  to 
448.000  cwt.  Holland  supplied  315,000  cwt.,  Czecho-Slovakia  73,200,  Germany 
19,600,  and  other  countries  39,500.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies  are  furnished  by 
a  well-known  English  sugar  refining  firm  and  by  the  Greenock  (Scotland) 
refineries. 

Molasses,  syrup  and  treacle. — The  imports  in  1921  of  these  commodities 
amounted  to  95,900  cwt.  valued  at  £86,300.  The  Belfast  imports  were  25,800 
cwt.,  Dublin  35,900,  and  Cork  10,500.  The  imports  at  the  other  ports  amounted 
to  23,400  cwt. 

Condensed  milk. — While  Ireland  imported  in  1921,  43,800  cwt.  of  con- 
densed milk  valued  at  £142,700,  of  which  17,600  cwt.  entered  the  country  at 
Belfast,  19,400  at  Dublin,  3,900  at  Cork,  and  2,800  at  other  ports,  the  exports 
of  this  commodity  amounted  to  166,700  cwt.,  shipped  mostly  from  Cork, 
Waterford  and  Limerick.  The  direct  imports  amounted  to  only  3,600  cwt., 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  just  over  1,000  cwt.  and  Holland  1,500, 
other  countries  280.  The  year  before  Canada  was  the  largest  of  the  direct 
shippers,  16,500  cwt.  having  been  exported  from  the  Dominion. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  rules  and  orders  relating  to  the  sale  in 
England  and  Scotland  of  condensed  milk,  which  came  into  force  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1923,  do  not  apply  to  either  Northern.  Ireland  or  the  Free  State. 

Linseed  cake  and  meal. — The  imports  in  1921  of  linseed  cake  amounted 
to  over  23,000  tons  valued  at  £344,300,  of  which  11,200  tons  entered  at  Belfast, 
7,400  at  Dublin,  and  4,300  at  Sligo,  Waterford,  Newry  and  Limerick.  Only 
about  1,100  tons  of  linseed  cake  was  imported  direct,  of  which  910  tons  came 
from  the  United  States.  Oilcake,  unclassified  (which  does  not  include  cotton- 
seed cake)  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  13,500  tons  of  which  the  United 
States  was  by  far  the  principal  producer. 

The  linseed  meal  imported  in  the  same  year  was  96,800  cwt.  valued  at 
£87,100,  of  which  28,400  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  24,600  at  Dublin,  and 
43,600  at  Londonderry,  Waterford,  Sligo  and  Wexford.  The  direct  imports 
of  linseed  meal  are  not  classified  separately,  but  the  direct  imports  of  feed- 
ing meals,  unclassified,  amounted  to  263,400  cwt.  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  158,800,  South  Africa  77,300,  and  Canada  27,300. 
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Maize  (Indian  corn),  barley,  rye,  oats,  oatmeal,  malt  and  hops. — The 
total  imports  of  maize  were  10,988,000  cwt.,  of  which  3,198,000  entered  Belfast, 
2,041,000  at  Cork,  1,089,000  at  Dublin,  and  4,658,000  at  the  other  ports.  These 
were  nearly  all  direct  imports,  the  sources  of  supply  being  Argentina,  4,237,000; 
Canada  1,692,000;  United  States  1,536,000;  and  Roumania  1,236,000  cwt. 

The  total  barley  imports  were  687,700  cwt.,  327,000  at  Belfast,  47,000 
at  Cork,  289,000  at  Dublin,  and  22,000  at  other  ports.  The  direct  imports 
were  420,000  cwt.,  of  which  Canada  supplied  320,000,  and  South  Africa  94,000. 

The  total  rye  imports  were  322,000  cwt.,  276,000  at  Belfast  and  the 
balance  at  the  other  ports.  The  direct  imports  were  for  the  same  year  235,000 
cwt.,  of  which  Canada  supplied  148,000,  and  the  United  States  86,900. 

The  total  imports  of  oats  were  622,000  cwt.,  164,000  at  Belfast,  80,000 
at  Cork,  302,000  at  Dublin,  and  76,000  at  other  ports.  The  direct  imports 
from  abroad  were  287,800  cwt.,  of  which  Canada  shipped  270,700  and  the 
United  States  17,100. 

The  imports  of  oatmeal  were  162,000  cwt.,  81,900  at  Dublin,  and  70,000 
at  Sligo,  Limerick  and  Londonderry.  The  imports  at  Belfast  and  Cork  were 
small.  The  direct  imports  from  abroad  were  uncertain,  but  it  is  evident 
that  practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  were  direct  shipments,  of  which 
the  United  States  and  Canada  were  the  sources  of  supply. 

The  total  imports  of  malt  amounted  to  881,100  cwt.,  of  which  nearly  the 
whole,  or  862,300,  were  landed  at  Dublin.  The  direct  shipments  amounted 
to  162,000  cwt.,  all  from  the  United  States. 

The  imports  of  hops  amounted  to  54,800  cwt.,  of  a  value  of  £992,000. 
Over  50,000  cwt,  of  this  were  landed  at  Dublin.  The  direct  imports  were  only 
154  cwt.,  from  the  United  States,  showing  evidently  that  England  is  the  main 
source  of  supply. 

Bacon. — Although  Ireland  is  a  large  exporter  of  bacon,  the  imports  of  this 
commodity  are  by  no  means  small.  In  1921  they  amounted  to  492,300  cwt. 
valued  at  £3,774,000,  of  which  226,000  cwt.  entered  the  country  at  Dublin, 
49,000  at  Cork,  39,000  at  Belfast,  and  176,800  at  the  other  ports.  Of  the 
direct  shipments  of  30,400  cwt.,  the  United  States  supplied  22,600  and  Canada 
7,800  cwt. 

Flax. — The  total  imports  of  flax  in  1921  were  9,025  long  tons  of  a  value  of 
£2,100,000  of  which  nearly  the  whole  was  imported  at  Belfast,  where  the  linen 
industry  is  concentrated. 

Irish  flax,  of  the  new  season  crop,  is  coming  into  the  market  at  prices 
ranging  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  stone,  or  an  average  of  over  £90  per  long  ton. 
It  is  considered  probable  that  prices  for  flax  will  be  somewhat  lower  this 
year  than  last,  as  the  condition  of  the  linen  industry  now  cannot  meet  high 
prices  for  raw  material.  Hemp  yarns  are  being  used  in  some  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  so-called  linen  goods,  and  this  to  some  extent  will  help  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  flax. 

Seeds. — The  total  imports  of  clover  seed  amounted  to  9,500  cwt.,  grass 
seed  21,300,  flax  seed  59,000,  hemp  seed  1,100,  and  seeds  unclassified  60,500 
cwt.,  the  total  value  being  £535,100.  Most  of  these  imports  were  through 
Belfast  and  Dublin.  Of  the  direct  imports  of  clover  seed  Canada  was  the 
principal  supplier  with  584  cwt.  out  of  a  total  of  1,600.  The  direct  imports 
of  grass  seed  amounted  to  6,600  cwt.,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied 
4,100,  Canada  1,600  and  other  countries  smaller  amounts.  The  direct  imports 
of  flax  seed  amounted  to  27,600  cwt.,  of  which  Holland  supplied  14,000,  and 
Canada  12,800. 

Agricultural  tools,  implements,  and  machinery. — The  total  imports  of 
agricultural  machinery  in  1921  amounted  in  value  to  £101,500.  The  direct 
imports  had  a  value  of  only  £9,800,  mainly  of  United  States  origin. 
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The  total  imports  of  spades,  shovels,  forks  and  rakes  amounted  to  a  value 
of  £32,800,  mainly  through  Dublin  and  Belfast. 

1 1  would  seem  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery,  implements 
and  tools  used  by  farmers  might  pay  more  attention  to  the  Irish  market  now 
that  conditions  in  that  country  are  favourable  for  a  business  revival.  The 
farmers  generally  have  plenty  of  money,  as  has  been  shown  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  report,  and  are  no  doubt  in  a  mood  to  improve  the  productivity  of  their 
farms  by  using  the  best  methods  which  modern  machinery,  implements  and 
tools  provide.  Those  Canadian  firms  which  have  shown  enterprise  in  this 
respect  are,  in  some  cases,  doing  excellent  business.  Personal  visits  by  import- 
ant members  of  such  firms  are  recommended,  and  names  of  first-class  Irish 
importers  and  distributors  of  such  products  can  be  supplied  by  this  office. 

Motor  cars  and  bicycles. — The  value  of  all  the  motor  cars  for  passenger 
use  brought  into  Ireland  in  1921  was  £742,000,  which  figure  is  an  immense 
drop  from  the  £3,500,000  worth  imported  in  the  previous  year,  and  this  is 
no  doubt  explained  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country.  The  direct 
imports  for  1921 — that  is  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain  imported 
direct  were  valued  at  £21,600,  of  which  the  United  States  and  France  sup- 
plied nearly  the  whole.  'These  figures  of  direct  imports  include  chassis.  The 
opportunities  for  Canadian  cars  in  the  Free  State  market  have  already  been 
touched  upon  earlier  in  this  report. 

The  imports  of  motor  cycles  amounted  only  to  £39,000,  and  it  seems 
certain,  although  there  are  no  figures  to  show  it,  that  the  whole  of  these  were 
produced  in  British  factories. 

The  total  imports  of  bicycles  were  valued  at  £51,000.  Where  these  origin- 
ated is  not  stated  in  the  Government  returns,  but  no  doubt  most  of  them 
came  from  Great  Britain. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  sufficient  enterprise  a  much  greater 
market  for  cars  in  Ireland  can  be  built  up,  as  the  roads  there,  while  not  gen- 
erally equal  to  the  splendid  highways  now  being  constructed  in  Canada,  are 
much  superior  to  the  ordinary  country  road  existing  in  Canada  a  few  years 
ago  and  still  existing  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  road  mileage 
of  the  country.  There  are  very  few  roads  in  Ireland  which  are  not  metalled 
(macadamized). 

Leather  and  boots  and  shoes. — The  total  imports  of  leather  in  1921  were 
46,700  cwt.  valued  at  £654,200,  of  which  14,800  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  15,600 
at  Dublin,  7,400  at  Cork,  and  8,800  at  the  other  ports.  The  direct  imports 
were  very  small.  Nearly  all  the  leather  imported  therefore  comes  from  Great 
Britain  or  is  handled  by  British  factors.  Canadian  leather  finds  its  way  into 
the  country  through  the  large  factors  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 
Canadian  sole  leather  has  a  high  reputation  in  Ireland  as  it  has  in  Scotland, 
on  account  of  its  close  texture  and  the  superior  methods  of  tanning  employed. 
In  fact  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  on  the  market. 

In  regard  to  leather  footwear,  the  principal  opportunity  seems  to  lie  in 
ladies'  and  children's  shoes  and  boots.  British  boots  and  shoes  dominate  the 
position  because  Irish  tastes,  climate  and  requirements  are  almost  identical 
with  British.  Nevertheless  in  the  past  considerable  quantities  of  American 
footwear  have  been  sold  in  the  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian 
footwear  should  not  find  some  outlet  there.  The  demand  is  a  high-grade  one 
and  for  a  solid,  well-built  article  which  will  keep  out  the  damp,  as  rubbers  are 
not  much  worn.  In  1921  the  total  imports  of  leather  footwear  were  valued  at 
£3,944,000,  Belfast  and  Dublin  being  the  principal  ports  of  entry.  The  imports 
of  American  boots  and  shoes  of  leather  in  1920  were  valued  at  239,000  dollars. 


Brushes  and  brooms. — The  imports  of  these  articles  were  valued  at  £140,- 
000,  the  ports  of  entry  being  principally  Dublin  and  Belfast.    The  direct 
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imports  amounted  to  £26,200,  Belgium  being  the  principal  shipper  with  £9,600 
worth,  and  Canada  sixth  on  the  list  with  £1,600  worth. 

Carbide  of  calcium. — The  total  imports  were  in  1921,  16,100  cwt.  of  a 
value  of  £19,200,  mostly  entered  at  Dublin  and  Belfast.  The  direct  imports 
were  valued  at  £10,600  and  came  from  Sweden,  Norway  and  Germany. 

Plates  and  sheets. — The  total  imports  of  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets  in 
1921  amounted  to  45,200  long  tons  valued  at  £1,280,000,  of  which  34,800  tons 
entered  at  Belfast,  4,500  at  Dublin,  and  5,800  at  other  ports.  These  figures  prob- 
ably include  galvanized  iron  sheets.  The  direct  imports  were  valued  at  £76,800, 
the  principal  quantity  coming  from  Holland,  the  United  States  also  being  a 
considerable  supplier. 

Bolts,  rivets  and  nuts. — In  1921,  7,400  tons  were  brought  into  the  country 
of  a  value  of  £222,000,  of  which  4,200  tons  entered  at  Belfast,  1,400  at  Dublin, 
and  1,600  at  other  ports. 

Nails  and  screws. — The  total  imports  in  1921  were  4,300  tons  valued  at 
£131,700,  of  which  1,200  tons  entered  at  Belfast,  1,700  at  Dublin,  700  at  Cork, 
and  700  at  the  other  ports.  The  direct  imports  amounted  to  a  value  of  £41,800, 
of  which  Belgium  and  the  United  States  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

Wire. — The  Irish  official  returns  do  not  distinguish  between  different  kinds 
of  wire,  but  describe  it  all  as  "  iron  wire  ".  Over  4,100  tons  were  imported  in 
1921,  valued  at  £97,600,  of  which  1,100  tons  were  imported  at  Belfast,  1,900  at 
Dublin,  500  at  Cork,  and  over  450  at  other  ports.  The  direct  imports  of  "  iron 
and  steel  "  wire  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  £28,400,  of  which  Belgium  and 
Germany  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Iron  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings. — The  total  imports  of  these  are  not  given  in 
the  returns,  but  the  direct  imports — that  is  from  countries  outside  of  Great 
Britain  imported  directly  and  not  through  British  merchants — amounted  to  a 
value  of  over  £26,000,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  over  £16,800  worth, 
and  Belgium  £4,600. 

Bar  and  wrought  iron  and  steel. — The  imports  in  1921  amounted  to  45,200 
long  tons,  of  a  value  of  £1,377,800,  of  which  29,500  tons  entered  at  Belfast,  9,100 
at  Dublin,  3,600  at  Cork,  and  2,900  at  other  ports.  In  the  same  year  the  direct 
imports  of  iron  and  steel  bars  amounted  to  a  value  of  £67,000,  of  which  Belgium 
supplied  nearly  the  whole,  the  United  States  being  a  poor  second. 

Asbestos. — The  total  imports  of  asbestos  were  6,200  cwt.  valued  at  £24,200, 
of  which  Belfast  took  nearly  the  whole  or  4,200  cwt.,  Dublin  980,  and  Cork 
600.  Of  the  direct  imports,  valued  at  £6,400,  Belgium  supplied  over  £3,000 
worth,  Holland  £2,000,  and  Canada  £1,400  worth. 

Cement. — While  the  ocean  freight  would  seem  to  dispose  of  any  chance  of 
Canadian  Portland  cement  finding  any  market  in  Ireland,  for  such  a  heavy  and 
bulky  article,  nevertheless  in  1921  Canada  supplied  over  £9,600  worth  of  the 
cement  imported  by  Ireland  from  countries  abroad  by  direct  shipment.  Belgium 
supplied  £67,500  worth  of  the  total  direct  imports  of  £86,100.  The  total  imports 
of  cement  from  all  sources  amounted  to  82,200  long  tons  valued  at  £470,800. 
Of  the  total  imports  36,500  tons  entered  at  Dublin,  18,100  at  Belfast,  11,300  at 
Cork,  and  16,200  tons  at  Limerick,  Waterford  and  Wexford.  There  should  of 
course  be  a  great  demand  for  cement  in  the  future  for  rebuilding  destroyed  areas, 
and  for  housing. 

Oils.— The  total  imports  of  motor  spirit  (gasoline)  in  1921  were  over 
7,091,000  gallons,  valued  at  £886,400,  Dublin  being  by  far  the  chief  port  of 
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entry.  The  United  States  supplied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  direct  imports 
amounting  to  £40,900. 

The  total  imports  of  petroleum  and  paraffin  amounted  to  18,713,000  gallons 
of  a  value  of  £890.000.  The  direct  imports  were  nearly  all  from  the  United 
States,  and  amounted  to  £061,000. 

Pulp  and  paper. — The  imports  of  paper  of  all  classes  in  1921  were  431,700 
cwt.  valued  at  £7SG,000,  an  enormous  falling  off  from  the  previous  year,  when 
823,700  cwt.  valued  at  £2,334,000  were  brought  in.  Of  the  1921  imports  249,000 
owt,  entered  Dublin,  130,000  at  Belfast,  and  smaller  amounts  at  other  ports. 
The  direct  imports  of  packing  paper  amounted  to  £36,000,  Sweden  supplying 
most.  The  direct  imports  of  printing  or  writing  paper  amounted  to  £127,000, 
Sweden  being  the  principal  shipper.  Sweden  was  also  the  principal  supplier  of 
the  unenunierated  paper  valued  at  £100,000  imported  directly  during  the  same 
year. 

The  total  imports  of  millboard  amounted  to  52,000  cwt.  valued  at  £104,100, 
entering  the  country  mainly  at  Belfast  and  Dublin.  The  direct  imports  of  mill- 
board and  cardboard  together  amounted  to  £131,800,  of  which  Canada  supplied 
.£8,200  worth 

Practically  all  the  imports  of  wood  pulp  in  1921,  amounting  to  nearly  6,000 
tons  and  valued  at  £195,900,  entered  the  country  at  Dublin  and  Larne  (near 
Belfast).    Sweden  and  Germany  were  the  principal  shippers. 

Starch. — The  total  imports  of  this  commodity  in  1921  amounted  to  33,300 
cwt.  valued  at  £67,700,  of  which  17,400  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  9,400  at  Dublin, 
2,100  at  Cork,  and  4,200  at  other  ports  of  which  Londonderry  took  half.  The 
direct  imports  of  14,300  cwt.  valued  at  £18,100  were  mainly  from  Holland, 
Belgium  and  the  United  States. 

Wood  and  timber  and  manufactures  (except  pulp  and  paper). — The  total 
imports  of  timber  in  1921  were  31,900  loads  valued  at  £383,800,  of  which  12,000 
loads  entered  the  country  at  Belfast,  10,900  at  Dublin,  1,100  at  Cork,  and  7,800 
at  other  ports,  principally  Limerick. 

The  direct  imports  of  sawn  timber  were  valued  at  £195,700,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  £80,500  worth,  the  United  States  £74,900,  and  Sweden  £14,300. 

The  total  imports  of  boards  and  deals  were  69,900  loads  valued  at  £769,000, 
of  which  Belfast  took  21,900  loads,  Dublin  31,300,  Cork  10,900,  and  other  ports 
5,600.  The  direct  imports  amounted  to  60,500  loads  valued  at  £540,000,  of 
which  Canada  supplied  £134,900  worth,  and  Sweden  £284,200. 

The  total  imports  of  staves  were  4,100  loads  valued  at  £94,000,  of  which 
Dublin  took  nearly  the  whole,  or  3,500  loads,  for  use  in  the  immense  brewing 
industry  of  that  city.  The  direct  imports  were  3,200  loads  valued  at  £87,200, 
mainly  supplied  by  the  United  States.  There  seems  no  reason  why  Canadian 
firms  should  not  obtain  a  share  of  this  business. 

The  imports  of  wooden  handles  amounted  to  £7,200,  distributed  mainly 
between  Belfast  and  Dublin. 

As  the  United  States  supplied  £72,600  worth  of  railway  sleepers  or  ties  to 
Ireland  in  1921,  there  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to 
participate. 

Tobacco. — The  total  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1921  were 
7,207,000  pounds  valued  at  £450,000,  of  which  5,200,000  pounds  entered  at  Bel- 
fast, the  centre  of  the  tobacco  manufacturing  industry,  and  1,559,000  pounds 
at  Dublin.  The  direct  imports  were  4,851,000  pounds  valued  at  £301,000,  all 
from  the  United  States. 

Two  of  the  principal  tobacco  manufacturers  in  Belfast  have  recently  given 
the  writer  their  views  as  to  the  requirements  of  British  manufacturers  of  smoking 
tobacco  and  cigarettes.    The  most  suitable  tobacco  for  shipment  would  be  Red 
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Kentucky  Burley,  Yellow  Pryor  Dark  Kentucky  air-dried,  and  Bright  Virginia 
flue-cured.  There  is  no  demand  for  White  Burley.  It  is  very  important  that 
each  grade,  especially  as  regards  length  and  colour,  should  be  graded  and  packed 
separately.  It  is  also  very  important  that  tobacco  should  be  packed  in  casks  and 
not  in  bales,  as  in  the  case  of  bales  the  tobacco  on  the  outside  gets  badly  crushed 
in  transit,  and  also  the  bales  gain  in  weight  through  absorption  of  moisture. 
When  packed  in  casks  it  enables  the  handlers  to  pack  the  tobacco  in  dry  English 
order,  that  is  between  12  and  13  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  in  this  condition  when 
packed  in  casks  there  is  no  danger  of  the  tobacco  being  crushed,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  makes  the  product  more  desirable  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 
on  account  of  the  heavy  Customs  duty  on  leaf  tobacco,  which  is  about  from  8 
shillings  to  9  shillings  a  pound,  with  a  deduction  of  one-sixth  for  Empire-grown 
tobacco. 

If  the  tobaccos  mentioned  above  of  a  quality  to  match  those  from  the  United 
States  could  be  produced  in  Canada,  there  would  certainly  be  a  good  demand, 
but  it  is  emphasized  that  they  must  be  as  carefully  graded  and  handled  as  the 
American  product.  In  handling,  the  percentage  of  moisture  and  sand,  including 
dust,  would  require  to  be  taken  into  careful  consideration,  the  sand  to  be 
eliminated  to  the  greatest  degree  as  the  duty  on  tobacco  coming  into  the  country 
is  paid  on  the  whole  weight,  which  includes  any  sand  or  dust  there  may  be.  It 
would  certainly  be  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  one  very  large  manufacturer,  for 
Canadian  producers  to  adopt  a  form  of  organization  which  would  render  careful 
grading  of  crops  possible. 

Fuller  information  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  the  report 
by  Mr.  Harrison  Watson  which  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1022  (September  1,  1923). 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES 

At  present  Canada  is  well  served  to  and  from  both  Dublin  and  Belfast  by 
the  Head  Line  of  steamers  of  over  8,000  tons,  which  carry  a  few  passengers,  and 
maintain  a  regular  10-day  or  fortnightly  service  with  Montreal  in  summer  and 
St.  John  in  winter.  The  agents  in  Canada  are  Messrs.  McLean,  Kennedy  and 
Co.,  Montreal  and  St.  John.  Service  with  Cork  and  Londonderry  is  also  avail- 
able by  the  same  line  when  cargo  is  offering. 

POOR  PROSPECT  FOR  CANADIAN  HAY  EXPORTS 
TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  November  29,  1923. — Among  hay  importers  interviewed  this 
week  there  was  a  general  impression  that  the  prospect  of  exporting  Cana- 
dian hay  to  Manchester  (and  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain)  has  not  been  so 
poor  for  years.  So  good  was  the  British  crop  last  season  that  it  was  quite  two 
million  tons  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  crop  and  its  condition 
combined  were  the  best  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Prices  are  low  in  consequence  and  there  is  no  hope  of  an  advancement 
throughout  the  season,  as  the  demand  for  hay  is  so  much  lower  than  it  was  in 
pre-war  years.  To  meet  the  market  price  Canadian  exporters  would  have  to 
quote  85  to  90  shillings  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  c.i.f.  Manchester  for  good  timothy 
and  clover  mixed,  and  it  is  questionable  if  export  would  be  worth  while  at  such 
a  price.  Small  consignments  were  received  from  Canada  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
they  were  unprofitable  to  the  exporter  and  the  importer.  No  shipments  appear 
to  be  on  hand  or  on  the  way  at  the  present  time. 

Unless  Great  Britain  experiences  a  hard  winter,  and  ocean  freights  are 
reduced,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  appreciable  quantities  of  hay  can  be 
brought  in  profitably  from  Canada. 
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BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  SITUATION  IN  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  November  22,  1923. — According  to  reports  prevalent  among 
importers,  butter  supplies  are  likely  to  be  shorter  than  usual  up  to  the  end  of 
this  year,  so  that  prices  are  certain  to  stiffen.  There  are  several  factors  con- 
tributing to  this  situation.  The  United  States  has  been  buying  unusually 
;  i  avily  in  Denmark,  consequently  there  will  be  smaller  consignments  for  Great 
Britain.  Sweden  and  Finland  have  about  ceased  to  export  on  account  of  their 
ow  n  increased  domestic  demand.  Arrivals  from  Australia  will  be  limited  during 
the  balance  of  this  year,  but  by  the  end  of  January  they  should  be  on  a  fairly 
Liberal  scale.  New  Zealand  shipments  will  be  quite  up  to  those  of  last  year. 
Siberian  butter  is  being  imported,  but  it  is  mainly  used  for  confectionery  pur- 
poses,  as  the  British  consumer  is  more  than  ever  demanding  the  highest  quality 
for  the  table. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

A  very  pleasing  feature  of  British  imports  of  butter  from  Canada  is  the 
steady  increase  of  quantity  year  by  year.  The  imports  in  1913  were  only  813 
cwt.,  but  in  1919  they  were  33,337  cwt.;  in  1920,  32,140  cwt.;  in  1921,  43,138 
cwt.;  and  in  1922,  154,532  cwt.  Up  to  November  10  this  year,  however,  the 
imports  were  only  71,600  cases  (56  pounds)  against  317,243  cases  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year.  Of  course,  even  the  contribution  of  1922  was 
exceedingly  small  in  relation  to  the  total  imports  of  4,268,561  cwt.  Denmark 
and  New  Zealand  jointly  furnished  more  than  half  of  the  total  quantity 
imported.  Supplies  from  the  Argentine  Republic  have  increased  considerably 
during  the  last  few  years. 

To  what  extent  the  opinion  of  Manchester  butter  merchants  is  shared  by 
the  British  importers  in  toto  the  writer  cannot  say,  but  the  former,  while 
eulogizing  the  quality  of  Canadian  butter  generally,  contend  that  they  are 
unable  to  rely  upon  uniformity.  If  this  could  be  as  firmly  established  as  is  that 
of  the  Danish  product,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  impetus  would  be  given 
to  the  demand,  and  that  prices  would  advance  accordingly. 

CURRENT  BUTTER  PRICES 

New  Zealand  finest,  206s.  to  208s.;  unsalted,  205s.  to  208s.;  Australian 
finest,  196s.  to  198s.;  unsalted,  198s.  to  202s.;  Canadian  creamery,  190s.  to 
196s.  per  cwt.;  Irish  creamery,  196s.  to  204s.;  Danish  finest,  220s.  to  222s.  per 

cwt. 

CHEESE 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  cheese  market  is  largely  under  the  influence 
of  New  Zealand,  from  which  country  exceptionally  large  shipments  are  likely 
to  be  made.  For  some  little  time  yet  buying  is  likely  to  be  on  a  week-to-week 
basis.  It  is  generally  believed  that  quotations,  if  they  record  a  change  at  all, 
will  move  slightly  backward  during  the  next  few  months. 

It  is  apparent  that  New  Zealand  cheese  is  making  rapid  headway  in  Great 
Britain,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  Canadian,  for  they  almost  entirely  avoid 
seasonal  conflict.  In  1922  the  imports  from  New  Zealand  were  1,294,295  cwt., 
and  from  Canada  946,989  cwt.,  the  combined  quantities  constituting  86  per  cent 
of  Great  Britain's  total  imports. 
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The  writer  may  be  only  restating  a  fact  already  known  to  Canadian  cheese 
exporters,  but  it  has  this  week  been  reaffirmed  to  him  that  Canadian  cheese  is 
sold  too  green  and  that  both  the  reputation  of,  and  the  trade  in  the  same,  must 
suffer  in  consequence.  New  Zealand  cheese  is  at  least  two  months  old  when  it 
reaches  the  British  market,  a  large  proportion  of  that  time  being  occupied  in 
ocean  transit.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  costly  business  for  Canadian  exporters 
to  stock  their  cheese,  and  such  a  procedure  may  be  economically  impracticable. 

CURRENT  CHEESE  PRICES 

English. — Finest  farmers',  135s.  to  145s.;  fine  farmers',  115s.  to  130s.; 
farmers'  loaf,  135s.  to  145s.;  factory,  104s.  to  108s.;  Stiltons,  Is.  to  Is.  8d.  per 
pound. 

Canadian. — Coloured,  108s.  to  110s.;  white,  106s.  to  108s.,  Manchester. 
Neiv  Zealand. — Finest  coloured,  110s.  to  112s.,  London;  finest  white,  106s. 
to  108s.?  London. 

MARKET  FOR   FURNITURE   IN   NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  on  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  have  been 
■published  as  follows:  Agricultural  Machinery  (Nos.  1021  and  1022);  Motor 
Vehicles  (No.  1023);  Building  Materials  (No.  1024);  Chemicals  (No.  1025q; 
Coal  (No.  1027);  Electrical  Equipment  (No.  1030);  Cereals  and  Feedstuff s 
(Nos.  1032  and  1033);  Foodstuffs  in  Nos.  1034  and  1035;  and  Glassware  and 
Earthenware  in  No.  1036.    Tons  equal  metric  tons.] 

Milan,  November  6,  1923. — A  nomadic  existence  such  as  is  lived  by  the 
natives  of  Northern  Africa  calls  for  little  furniture,  nor  is  there  a  much  larger 
demand  from  peoples  who  live  in  mud  huts  and  tents.  As  a  general  rule  the 
ground  is  the  native's  chair,  table  and  bed.  On  the  other  hand  are  the  colonists' 
requirements  and  these  extend  into  the  country  parts  where  farm  houses  have 
been  put  up.  The  cities  themselves  with  their  indoor  life  and  their  sedentary 
habits  present  much  the  same  demand  as  similarly  sized  European  municipali- 
ties, although  in  each  North  African  municipality  there  are  the  native  quarters, 
where  the  furniture  is  meagre  and  primitive.  The  import  market  is  narrowed 
down  to  about  one  million  Europeans  living  in  city  apartments  or  villas  and  in 
country  houses  built  of  white-washed  stone. 

Three  European  races  predominate  in  North  Africa,  viz.,  the  French,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Spanish,  and  it  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  that  the  fashions 
in  house  furnishings  of  these  colonists  revert  back  to  those  of  their  respective 
countries.  In  Tunisia,  the  Italian  and  French  styles  of  furniture  prevail,  in 
Algeria  the  French,  and  in  Morocco  the  French  and  Spanish.  Other  countries 
contribute  to  the  North  African  taste  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  three  nations 
just  named.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Tunisia,  for  example,  imports  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  unfinished  furniture  parts  from  Italy's  well-known  factories 
and  completes  the  manufacturing  locally.  This  is  also  in  part  true  of  Algeria, 
where  mostly  French  furniture  stock  comes  in  and  is  made  up  afterwards  on  the 
spot,  while  Tunisia  and  Algeria  both  have  rather  an  important  furniture  industry 
of  their  own. 

kinds  of  furniture  imported 

Tunisia  in  1921  imported  140  tons  of  furniture,  Algeria  1,033  tons,  and 
Morocco  in  1920  some  699  tons,  or  a  total  for  one  year  of  1,872  tons.  These 
imports  may  be  classified  as  (1)  bentwood,  (2)  ornamented  and  upholstered, 
(3)  veneer  furniture,  and  (4)  other  kinds.  With  reference  to  the  bentwood 
chair  imports,  Austria  no  longer  commands  the  trade.    In  Tunisia,  of  the 
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23  tons  imported  in  1921,  France  supplied  30  per  cent  and  Italy  30  per  cent  over 
against  21  per  cent  from  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  while  in  Algeria,  out  of 
the  87  tons  imported  in  1921,  the  Austria  percentage  was  nil  over  against  92  per 
cent  from  Prance.  This  business  is  so  much  Italian  and  French  that,  given  the 
relative  smallness  of  the  demand,  Canadian  effort  would  be  handicapped  in  this 
field. 

The  Algerian  imports  of  ornamented  and  upholstered  furniture  mounted  up 
to  21  1  tons  in  1921,  170  tons  of  which  came  from  France  and  the  balance  mostly 
from  Ltaly  ami  Spain.  This  type  is  largely  drawing-room  furniture,  and  not- 
ably  that  after  the  manner  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI. 

In  one  ni  the  finest  furniture  stores,  though  not  exceptionally  large,  which 
the  writer  has  ever  visited,  he  saw  in  Algiers  this  elaborately  ornate  and  artistic 
fashion  presented,  while  in  several  houses  into  which  he  was  socially  introduced 
the  same  sumptuous  taste  was  in  evidence.  Gilt,  bronze  mounts,  and  silk 
upholstering  give  what  to  us  would  be  considered  excessive  flamboyance,  but 
which  to  many  of  the  richer  European  classes  in  North  Africa  is  considered  the 
acme  of  good  taste.  In  these  styles  too  Canadian  competition  must  be  virtually 
ruled  out. 

The  veneered  furniture  is  the  most  important  type  bought  abroad  by  North 
Africa  and  in  Algeria  totalled  nearly  700  tons  in  1921.  Dining-room,  and  bed- 
room suites  largely  make  up  this  category,  which  are  shipped  in  a  knocked-down 
-taic  principally  from  France.  Mahogany  finish  is  the  most  popular  although 
walnut,  maple,  and  oak  are  also  used.  The  furniture  must  be  so  constructed  as 
to  allow  for  expansion  in  the  North  African  climate. 

STYLES  OF  FURNITURE 

With  regard  to  style,  two  or  three  points  should  be  kept  in  mind.  First, 
that  bedrooms  are  rarely  built  in  North  African  houses  with  inset  clothes- 
closets,  and  hence  wardrobes  are  necessary  to  complete  the  bedroom  suite. 
These  wardrobes  generally  have  one  large  or  two  or  three  small  doors  with  mirror 
or  mirrors  running  almost  full  length.  The  bed  is  halfway  between  the  wide 
double  bed  and  the  single  90  cm.  bed,  which,  however,  with  a  twin,  is  also 
occasionally  used;  there  are  two  night  tables  with  marble  tops;  a  dresser  with 
marble  top,  3  or  4  drawers,  and  mirror;  an  optional  ladies'  toilette,  crystal  or 
marble  top,  with  one  full-length  drawer  and  upright  mirror;  while  one  or  two 
straight  arm  chairs  make  up  the  commonest  bedroom  suites.  The  colonist  is 
always  very  fond  of  show  and  prefers  bronze  or  brass  figures  or  floral  designs  or 
attached  wooden  carvings  on  each  piece  of  the  set.  Marquetery  is  also  not  in- 
frequently used  as  an  embellishment.  Retail  prices  run  from  2,500  to  4,000 
francs  and  even  at  times  higher  figures  are  quoted. 

The  dining-room  suites  in  mahogany,  walnut  or  oak  consist  of  table,  usually 
square  or  rectangular,  with  extensions,  six  or  eight  chairs,  one  or  two  of  which 
may  be  arm-chairs,  in  leather  upholstering  or  imitation  leather,  one  buffet  and 
one"  sideboard.  The  impression  formed  of  the  dining-room  furniture  was  its 
ponderabilitv  and  ornateness,  the  sideboards  being  high,  and  gorgeously  decorated 
with  bronze^  marble,  crystal,  carved  wood  designs  or  marquetery.  The  dining- 
room  suites  as  described  retail  at  from  2,500  to  4,000  francs. 

OTHER  FURNITURE 

Quite  apart  from  this  more  expensive  type  of  furniture  is  the  cheap  bed- 
room and  dining-room  furniture  of  ordinary  varnished  or  stained  wood.  _  Here 
too  the  colonist  will  generally  want  a  touch  of  brass,  bronze  or  some  similar 
decoration,  while  the  form  of  the  suites  are  much  the  same.  These  are  produced 
in  both  Algeria  and  Tunisia  and  also  imported  principally  from  France. 
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METAL  FURNITURE 

In  a  warm  climate  like  that  of  North  Africa  brass  and  iron  bedsteads  have 
a  ready  sale.  One  store  the  writer  visited  had  a  whole  floor  devoted  to  this 
kind  of  furniture.  These  beds  run  in  various  widths  such  as  80  cm.,  1 . 15  metres, 
1.25  metres  and  1.40  metres,  and  consist  of  either  all  brass  retailing  at  an 
average  price  of  675  francs,  or  of  white  enamelled  iron  or  olive  green  enamelled 
iron  with  brass  or  bronze  and  scrolls.  These  latter  retail  at  from  145  francs  to 
185  francs,  according  to  the  bed  dimensions.  Children's  white  enamelled  iron 
beds  with  copper  or  brass  knobs  in  length  of  1.20,  1.40  and  1.60  metres  and 
with  curtain  rod  attachment  as  shown  in  Illustration  1  retail  at  90,  98  and  115 
francs  respectively. 


Collapsible  iron  beds,  as  shown  in  Illustration  2  in  widths  of  80  cm.,  90cm., 
and  1.10  metres  have  quite  an  important  sale  and  retail  at  115,  125  and  145 
francs  respectively.  Both  these  children's  and  collapsible  beds  are  bought 
now  principally  from  France. 

Iron  tables  with  folding  legs  and  sheet  metal  tops  of  50  and  60  cm.  diameter 
are  used  for  outdoor  cafes  and  garden  and  villa  use.  They  come  from  France 
generally  in  green  or  malacca  finished  tops  and  retail  at  about  25  francs.  A 
reproduction  is  shown  in  Illustration  3. 

WICKER  FURNITURE 

Wicker  furniture  for  similar  reasons  of  climate  is  also  a  good  seller  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  comes  both  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  cane  or  in  varnished 
tints.  Arm  chairs,  one  model  of  which  is  reproduced  in  Illustration  4,  are  the 
commonest  types  to  be  had  and  run  from  26  to  42  francs  per  chair.  Another 
wicker  chair  to  be  frequently  sold  is  the  elongating  lounge  with  foot  rest  and 
adjustable  back,  as  shown  in  Illustration  5,  retailing  at  some  62  francs.  Camp 
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stools  with  canvas  tops  retail  at  5  francs,  and  camp  chairs  with  seat  and  back 
in  one  piece  of  striped  canvas  either  with  stationary  or  adjustable  backs  retail 
at  from  11  francs  to  27  francs. 

OFFICE  FURNITURE 

Some  little  American  office  furniture  has  been  sold  in  North  Africa,  but  the 
amounl  is  small,  as  French  manufacturers  cater  to  the  specific  tastes  of  the 
market  and  very  considerably  outdistance  transatlantic  shippers  in  the  matter 
of  freight  rates.  Both  the  roll  top  and  flat  top  office  desk  are  used.  Flat  top 
sks  are  usually  covered,  except  for  a  narrow  margin,  with  baize.  Filing 
cabinets  are  generally  quite  different  from  Canadian  patterns  and  consist  chiefly 
if  one  or  two  series  of  narrow  drawers  within  a  vertical  cabinet.  Common  out- 
side  dimensions  of  such  cabinets  for  2  columns  of  drawers  are  2  metres  high  x  94 
cm.  wide  x  42  cm.  deep,  with  each  of  the  13  drawers  in  this  particular  series 
measuring  37  cm,  long  x  33  cm.  deep  x  9  cm.  high.  These  drawers  are  sometimes 
made  ot*  wood  and  sometimes  of  heavy  cardboard,  with  a  drop  exterior  side. 
The  Canadian  type  of  filing  case  is  only  infrequently  seen.  Card  indexing 
systems  have  not  yet  been  generally  popularized,  nor  is  there  any  important 
demand  for  steel  office  furniture. 

CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

Mahommedan  worship  does  not  require  chairs  nor,  except  rugs,  church 
furnishings  as  they  are  known  in  Canada.  The  fittings  for  the  Catholic  churches 
are  obtained  in  France;  the  hard  bottomed  straight  chairs  and  benches  are 
Munetimes  manufactured  locally.  The  French  schools  of  Tunisia,  Algeria  and 
Morocco  are  equipped  with  small  desks  and  benches  ordered  from  local  makers 
or  from  French  suppliers. 

KITCHEN  CABINETS  AND  SHOP  FURNITURE 

Very  few  kitchen  cabinets  are  sold  in  the  big  cities  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
the  kitchen  itself  is  not  considered  per  se  one  of  the  principal  rooms  of  even 
the  apartments  of  the  rich.  Shop  fittings,  counters,  shelves,  showcases,  etc., 
are  either  imported  from  France  or  else  made  up  on  the  spot.  There  are  some 
very  fine  stores  in  Tunis,  Algiers  and  Casablanca  furnished  in  the  best  Con- 
tinental style,  but  even  replacements  or  enlargements  will  hardly,  it  was  claimed, 
go  outside  of  France. 

REFRIGERATORS 

American  refrigerators  can  be  purchased  in  the  larger  North  African 
centres,  but  it  is  France  rather  than  the  United  States  or  other  foreign  country 
which  receives  the  bulk  of  the  orders.  Local  manufacture,  however,  is  the  key 
supply.  The  natives  do  not  use  refrigerators  to  any  noticeable  extent,  while 
actual  ice-boxes,  when  ice  is  considered  necessary,  rather  than  compartment 
refrigerators  are  commonly  used  by  the  Europeans.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  in 
this  connection,  however,  that  limiting  the  sale  of  this  household  convenience  is 
the  fact  that  provisions  are  not  "laid  in"  throughout  North  Africa  as  at 
home,  but  the  housewife  makes  up  her  shopping  list  every  morning  and  by  night 
the  larder  is  generally  empty  again. 

FURNITURE  PARTS 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  fact  that  furniture  parts  were  imported  into 
North  Africa  for  local  make  up.  This  is  one  line  which  might  be  appealing  to 
Canadian  manufacturers,  especially  as  quite  large  quantities  of  chair  backs 
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and  seats  are  regularly  imported.  Algeria  alone  took  14  tons  of  this  stock  in 
1921,  while  Tunisia,  although  now  buying  chiefly  from  Italy,  is  also  annually  in 
the  market. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summing  up  the  openings  for  transatlantic  furniture  in  North  Africa,  it 
must  be  frankly  stated  that  the  market  is  not  over  attractive  at  present.  The 
chief  reason  seems  to  be  not  so  much  that  France,  Spain  and  Italy  are  in  the 
trade,  buth  because  Canada  labours  under  the  handicap  of  distance.  Morocco 
itself,  which  has  no  furniture  industry  to  speak  of,  and  which  bought  in  1920 
some  700  tons  abroad,  placed  59  per  cent  of  this  business  in  France,  22  per  cent 
in  Spain,  5  per  cent  each  in  Italy  and  Sweden,  4  per  cent  in  Belgium,  2  per  cent 
in  Great  Britain,  but  only  purchased  5  tons  from  the  United  States  or  less  than 
1  per  cent.  The  percentage  differential  is  therefore  against  those  countries  afar 
off.  A  second  consideration  is  style;  and  the  North  African  Europeans  generally 
want  a  kind  of  furniture  which  is  not  in  use  in  the  Dominion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  native  use  of  utilitarian  furnishings  is  relatively  small,  even  though 
rich  Moors  and  Arabs  show  at  times  a  freak  demand  for  pretentious-looking 
furniture. 

But  in  iron  and  brass  bedsteads,  in  the  so-called  camp  chairs,  in  lawn 
and  wicker  furniture,  to  a  less  extent  in  office  furniture  and  in  chair  seats  and 
backs,  the  requirements  are  pretty  much  like  those  in  Canada  and  it  would 
seem  that  our  exporters  in  these  lines  would  have  a  more  equal  chance  of  com- 
peting in  these  particular  North  African  markets. 

THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens. 

[Subjoined  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Import  Requirements 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  founded  on  a  recent  tour  of  that  country  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Stevens.'] 

Foodstuffs 

Foodstuffs  represent  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  For  an  agricultural  country  of  inconspicuous  prosperity,  this  per- 
centage compares  favourably  with  18  per  cent  in  Haiti,  and  10  per  cent  in 
Guatemala. 

The  Dominican  staples  are  fish,  cereals,  cured  meats  and  meat  greases,  and 
these  are  almost  entirely  imported.  Native  foodstuffs,  such  as  fresh  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  are  a  decidedly  secondary  demand;  the  republic  does 
not  grow  or  use  a  tithe  of  the  volume  and  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  found 
in  British  West  Indian  areas.  Agricultural  production  is  largely  limited  to 
export-  crops,  to  the  consequent  advantage  of  foreign  foodstuffs. 

In  addition  to  staples,  however,  this  republic  imports  a  much  larger  range 
of  food  specialties  than  might  be  expected.  The  commercial  and  urban  popu- 
lation of  the  republic  is  cosmopolitan,  with  strong  Spanish  and  Italian  sections, 
and  even  considerable  French  and  British  representations.  The  requirements  of 
these  foreign  elements  have  induced  variety,  and  have  influenced  to  no  small 
degree  the  tastes  of  the  strictly  native  population.  A  cogent  illustration  of  this 
fact  is  the  very  large  demand  for  tomato  pastes;  all  sections  of  the  community 
have  succumbed  to  this  Italian  specialty.  Finally,  fifteen  years  of  intimate 
contact  with  the  American  administration  have  aligned  the  republic  with  the 
social  moods  of  the  New  World,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  new  needs,  super- 
fluous in  a  strictly  Spanish  community,  have  been  created.  These  circumstances 
account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  prominence  of  imported  foodstuffs  in  this 
republic. 
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DISTRIBUTION" 

Foodstuffs  distribution  is  easily  identified  and  fairly  well  organized  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  There  is  the  same  measure  of  unclassified  and  non- 
descript retail  trade  which  one  finds  in  all  new  countries,  but  the  important 
distributors  constitute  a  community  of  reputable  and  sound  wholesalers,  who 
are  excellent  financial  and  moral  risks,  with  excellent  volumes  of  business  at 
their  disposal.  The  largest  and  strongest  group  of  these  wholesalers  are  of 
course  the  old  merchant  houses,  who  handle  every  conceivable  commodity,  and 
who  are  both  importers  and  exporters.  These  merchants  alone  afford  safe  con- 
nections throughout  the  interior  areas  which  are  now  being  opened  to  imported 
commodities.  In  addition  to  these  general  merchants  in  San  Domingo  City, 
bher<  is  a  group  of  Spanish  houses,  covering  the  entire  republic,  whose  business 
is  solely  foodstuffs.  They  carry  considerable  stocks,  and  work  their  areas  both 
directly  from  San  Domingo  City  and  through  sub-agents  in  the  other  centres. 
They  buy  direct  from  foreign  sources,  or  from  local  agents,  or  through  brokerage 
concerns  in  foreign  centres.  Naturally  they  seek  agencies  themselves,  but  they 
are  much  more  tolerant  of  the  brokerage  element  than  is  usual  in  small  com- 
munities. A  good  agent  who  is  persona  grata  with  Spanish  houses  is  a  very 
valuable  conenction  for  a  foreign  exporter,  as  it  is  difficult  to  divert,  the  pur- 
chasing  of  these  houses  when  once  established  with  a  satisfactory  source  of 
supply. 

There  are  twenty-five  wholesale  foodstuffs  houses  in  San  Domingo  City. 
Of  these,  eight  may  be  classed  as  general  merchants,  and  nine  as  exclusively 
foodstuffs  wholesalers.  The  remaining  eight  houses  are  likewise  wholesalers, 
but  their  retail  relationships  are  too  intimate  for  them  to  find  favour  with  the 
wholesalers  properly  so  called;  they  are  therefore  of  questionable  value  as  con- 
nections for  Canadian  exporters,  and  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  foodstuffs 
distributors  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
at  Ottawa,  and  which  may  be  obtained,  together  with  supplementary  informa- 
tion upon  these  houses,  upon  application  to  the  Director.  A  list  of  food- 
stuffs agents  who  are  in  good  standing  with  the  wholesale  trade,  together  with 
information  upon  each,  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  source.  A  list  of  general 
merchants  in  fourteen  other  centres  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  also  upon  the 
same  file,  but  Canadian  exporters  are  advised  that  bank  reports  from  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  or  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  should  be  requested  before 
transactions  are  authorized  with  general  merchants  in  Dominican  centres  other 
than  the  Capital. 

Individual  Commodities 

AERATED  WATERS 

Aerated  waters  enjoy  a  fair  sale  in  the  Dominican  republic.  The  demand 
splits  sharply  between  a  cheap  rural  and  a  rather  better  urban  trade.  For 
the  rural  trade  several  local  manufacturers  compete.  One  firm  in  San  Domingo 
City  turns  out  about  1,000  dozens  per  week,  of  very  fair  quality;  there  are  also 
a  number  of  smaller  bottlers  in  other  centres.  In  San  Domingo  City,  however, 
the  taste  is  for  imported  waters,  both  in  minerals  and  sweetened  beverages. 
"  White  Rock  "  is  in  an  exceptionally  strong  position  in  this  market,  supplying 
both  native  minerals  and  flavoured  waters.  Among  plain  minerals,  "  Appoli- 
naris  "  and  "Vichy."  compete  with  "White  Rock".  Among  sweetened  beve- 
rages, Ross's  Belfast  ginger  ale  is  predominant,  so  much  so  that  it  seems  possible 
that  this  standard  British  product  is  being  imitated  in  that  republic  at  present. 
Aerated  waters  need  excellent  advertising  support  and  attractive  appearance  in 
order  to  be  introduced  in  this  market,  as  the  general  trade  in  beverages  is  con- 
siderably higher  in  quality  in  Santo  Domingo  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Carib- 
bean. 
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BEERS  AND  OTHER  MALT  BEVERAGES 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Malt  liquors     $147,182  $397,713  $197,970  $167,274 

Beers  are  comparatively  cheap  in  the  Dominican  republic,  and  as  there  is  a 
limited  consumption  of  spirits,  they  form,  with  wines,  the  chief  beverages  im- 
ported for  the  extensive  cafe  trade.  Unfortunately  this  trade  would  appear  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  British  or  Canadian  beers  owing  to  the  very  stiff  Con- 
tinental competition.  As  noted  elsewhere,  a  Danish  trading  company  trans- 
ships continental  freights  at  St.  Thomas,  and  distributes  such  freights  among 
Dominican  ports  by  small  motorships,  at  extremely  low  rates.  It  would  appear 
that  this  trading  company  is  interested  in  a  Danish  brewery,  as  Danish  beers  of 
good  quality  match  the  very  cheapest  German  beers  in  price.  "  Beck's  "  beer, 
which  is  the  strongest  competitor  of  Canadian  beers  in  the  British  West  Indian 
Colonies,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  Dominican  republic  owing  to  its  high  cost. 
Canadian  quotations  were  from  $2  to  $2.50  above  the  Dominican  market,  upon 
cases  of  six  dozen  pints.  German  beer  was  being  quoted  at  $6.50  c.i.f.,  but 
failed  to  find  favour  in  comparison  with  the  same  number  of  Danish  quarts  at 
$8.35  c.i.f.  San  Domingo  City.  The  chief  German  brands  were  poor  quality 
blond  beers;  a  much  better  Copenhagen  brew  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  quarts. 

A  certain  amount  of  German  draught  beer  is  imported,  but  this  business  has 
not  reached  pre-war  dimensions  as  yet.  Very  little  British  beer  was  on  sale, 
although  one  or  two  of  the  standard  lines  were  represented.  The  outlook  for 
Canadian  beers  in  this  colony  would  not  be  encouraging  unless  a  well-sustained 
effort  was  made.  If,  however,  a  brand  could  be  popularized,  the  business  would 
be  very  much  worth  having. 

BISCUITS 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Bread,  biscuits  and  crackers   $91,528  $207,881  $106,501  $51,246 

One  generally  finds  in  Latin-American  countries  some  specialty  bread  or 
biscuit  imported  from  abroad  which  enjoys  a  commanding  sale.  There  is  the 
Cuban  rusk,  to  the  manufacture  of  which  an  English  company  devotes  a  special 
factory;  there  is  also  the  small  characterless  French  wafer,  which  is  so  popular 
in  Haiti  and  in  some  parts  of  Central  America.  The  Dominican  republic,  how- 
ever, has  no  such  speciality,  and  the  biscuit  trade  is  not  of  first  importance. 
The  limited  trade  is  handled  by  the  fine  grocery  shops.  At  present  American 
soda  crackers  and  kindred  American  specialties  supply  the  bulk  of  the  imports: 
the  standard  British  lines  which  are  found  everywhere  else  have  not  thriven 
here.  The  National  Biscuit  Co.,  with  "  Uneedas  "  and  "  Saltines  ",  sell  fairly 
well,  particularly  in  small  cartons  protected  against  moisture  with  wax-paper. 
These  crackers  are  supplied  without  Spanish  labels.  While  the  business  in 
biscuits  is  not  extensive  at  present,  it  is  a  growing  trade,  and  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, both  of  soda  crackers  and  of  sweet  biscuits,  might  profitably  seek 
representation  in  this  republic. 

BUTTER 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Butter   $414,299  $106,669  $141,932 

Fairly  extensive  imports  of  butter  are  made  each  year.  Present  supplies 
are  tinned,  and  come  either  from  Denmark  or  the  United  States.  The  demand 
is  not  discriminating;  it  is  really  a  matter  of  price  between  butter  and  margarine. 
During  the  present  season,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  cocoanut  and  cotton- 
seed oil,  the  better  qualities  of  margarine  have  been  higher  than  butter,  and 
solely  on  this  account  butter  sales  have  substantially  increased. 
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The  majority  of  butter  is  sold  in  bulk  tins.  An  American  line  happens  to 
apest  on  the  market,  and  in  June  a  case  of  five  20-pound  tins  was 
quoted  at  <v-;>  ci.f.  San  Domingo  City.  Next  in  price  and  much  better  in 
quality  is  "Heyman's"  Danish  butter,  arriving  via  St.  Thomas.  The  two- 
kilo  tin  is  the  popular  container  in  this  line,  and  retails  at  90  cents  per  kilo,  or 
lUghly  at  10  cents  per  pound.  (The  duty  upon  butter  entering  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  10  cents  per  kilo).  "  Heyman's  "  butter,  however,  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory;  a  number  of  dealers  complained  to  the  writer  that  it  was  very 
yellow  and  somewhat  too  salty  for  Spanish  taste.  A  popular  better-class  butter 
noted  was  half-pound  tins  of  " Oetjens  "  (American),  selling  at  30  cents  each. 
The  success  of  this  latter  line  suggests  the  possibility  of  placing  good  grade 
Canadian  dairy  and  creamery  butters  in  this  field,  and  an  agent  should  be  able 
to  do  very  well  with  a  high-grade  tinned  butter  which  could  be  landed  at  San 
Domingo  City  for  roughly  45  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  particular  market  for  tub  or  other  fresh  butter 
.  except  for  American  consumption,  and  this  latter  demand  is  filled  by  the 
marine  commissariats  at  present,  who  import  their  supplies  duty  free. 

CHEESE 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Cheese   $318,070  $164,631  $123,648 

Cheese  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  mass  of  Dominicans.  While  the  statistics 
-how  this  trade  to  be  divided  between  New  York  and  Holland,  yet  in  reality 
Dutch  cheeses  are  overwhelmingly  popular  in  this  republic,  and  very  little  cheese 
of  American  type  is  imported  at  all.  Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  divides  be- 
tween Edam  and  Gouda  cheeses,  and  the  New  York  statistics  denote  Dutch 
cheeses  indirectly  routed  rather  than  American  products.  Edam  cheeses  are 
shipped  in  sizes  of  from  36  pounds  to  38  pounds,  12  in  a  case.  Their  ci.f.  cost 
is  usually  from  $50  to  $55  per  100  kilos,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  22  cents  per 
pound.  During  the  past  season  prices  have  been  rather  higher,  averaging  about 
24  cents  per  pound.  Gouda  cheeses  of  the  flat  type  are  shipped  four  in  a  case, 
and  their  usual  price  is  between  $55  and  $60  per  100  kilos,"  or  about  26  cents 
per  pound.  Of  these  two  trades,  the  Gouda  trade  is  the  largest,  about  800  cases 
being  absorbed  per  month.  This  cheese  is  of  prime  quality  and  sells  on  its 
name;  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  commodities  to  place  in  the  Dominican 
republic. 

It  is  improbable  that  any  other  cheese  will  ever  replace  either  of  these  Dutch 
types  as  a  staple  demand.  The  leading  merchant  houses  all  have  Dutch  cheese 
accounts,  and  the  field  is  thoroughly  covered  in  their  behalf. 

With  reference  to  the  American  cheeses,  some  time  ago  one  firm  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  "  Young  America  " — a  white  cheese  of  Stilton  type,  in  20-pound 
twins.  A  particularly  white  cheese  was  supplied,  but  the  experiment  was  un- 
successful, as  the  American  offerings  were  higher  in  price  and  never  became 
popular  in  any  degree.  Unless  Canadian  cheese  could  be  brought  considerably 
below  the  current  prices  of  Edam  or  Gouda,  it  would  seem  questionable  if  they 
could  be  introduced. 

There  is  very  little  market  in  the  Dominican  republic  for  specialty  or  high- 
flavoured  cheeses. 

CONFECTIONERY 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Confectionery   $310,081  $93,366  $65,150 

The  confectionery  market  in  the  Dominican  republic  divides  between  the 
fine  grocery  shops  and  the  cafes.  Unfortunately  neither  of  these  classes  of  dis- 
tributors constitute  a  first-class  financial  risk  at  present.    The  demand  is  not 
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sufficient  to  interest  the  large  wholesale  merchants  in  stocks,  and  consequently 
the  trade  is  almost  entirely  urban;  this  circumstance  diminishes  imports  very 
considerably.  Finally,  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view  the  demand  is  so 
definitely  Continental  in  type  that  there  is  very  little  prospect  for  any  business 
of  importance  in  Canadian  types  of  confectionery. 

American  box  chocolates  are  not  understood  nor  appreciated.  Small  unit 
confectioneries  have  not  been  introduced  except  Swiss  and  French  milk  choco- 
lates, which  sell  fairly  well.  In  the  chocolate  trade  the  predominant  supplier 
is  the  French  house  of  Meunier,  whose  chocolate  bonbons  typify  the  demand. 
The  peculiar  perfumed  flavour  of  this  firm's  confectionery  is  relished.  French 
boiled  candies  are  likewise  popular,  particularly  of  the  barley-sugar  and  fruit- 
flavoured  types;  in  both  appearance  and  flavour  they  are  excellent.  A  certain 
amount  of  business  in  boiled  candies  is  placed  with  C  &  E.  Morton  &  Co.  of 
London.  There  is  little  trade  for  bulk  candies^  other  than  chocolates,  and  no 
sales  at  all  for  cheaper  mixtures  and  grades. 

Probably  the  only  possibilities  in  the  confectionery  market  in  this  republic 
will  be  unforeseen  development  of  appreciation  for  American  types  of  boxed 
chocolates,  or  the  introduction  of  small  unit  confectioneries  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  very  extensive  ice  cream  trade. 


PROGRESS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Previous  reports  in  this  series  were  published  as  follows:  Introductory 
(No.  1027);  Finance  (No.  1028);  Agriculture  (No.  1029);  Transportation  (No. 
1030);  the  three  parts  of  the  report  on  Industry  (Nos.  1031  to  1033);  and  the 
first  and  second  parts  on  Trade  (Nos.  1034,  1036)1 

FORMATION  OF  RUSSO- CANADIAN   MIXED  COMPANY 

The  most  practical  method  for  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  Canadian 
products  to  the  Russian  market  under  the  existing  conditions  of  State  monopoly 
of  foreign  trade  would  appear  to  be  the  formation  of  a  mixed  company,  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  "  Ratao  "  or  Russo-Austrian  Company  already 
described.  This  could  only  be  done  by  a  group  of  Canadian  concerns  co-operating 
together  to  form  the  mixed  company.  It  would  entail  the  investment  of  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  and  the  Russian  Government  would  participate  in  the 
profits  of  the  company,  since  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade  would  hold 
half  the  shares.  The  company  would  be  obliged  to  export  Russian  products  to 
a  value  equal  to  that  of  the  Canadian  goods  imported.  Such  a  proposal  could 
only  be  adopted  if  the  prospects  for  business  warranted  the  amount  of  capital 
involved  and  under  existing  circumstances  this  is  doubtful,  since  a  survey  of 
Russian  import  requirements  will  show  that  the  present  openings  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  to  Russia  are  not  very  great. 


IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  present  nature  of  Russian  requirements  for  imported  goods  can  best 
be  indicated  by  figures  of  the  purchases  made  by  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited.  Accord- 
ing to  Russian  Information  and  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  Russian  Trade 
Delegation  in  London,  the  purchases  of  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited,  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1923  totalled  £1,428,215,  of  which  £322,942  was  expended  outside 
of  Great  Britain.    The  sales  of  Russian  produce  during  the  same  period  amounted 
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to  £3,629,179,  so  that  there  was  a  substantial  balance  on  the  six  months'  trading. 
The  following  are  the  chief  items  purchased  during  this  period: — 


Coal   £399,081 

Metals   268,591 

Chemicals   173,999 

Leather   164  292 

General  machinery   124,068 

Equipment  for  agriculture  ami  fisheries  104.882 

Mining  machinery   75,620 

Rubber  and  tire  fabrics   38,249 


Belting   $  20,618 

Textile   machinery   15,490 

Transport  equipment   13,784 

Electrical  apparatus   9,069 

Tools   8,695 

Textiles   5,834 

Foodstuffs   723 


The  agricultural  equipment  purchased  includes  binder  twine  to  the  value  of 
over  £60,000  for  the  requirements  of  this  season's  harvest. 

During  July  and  August  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited,  concluded  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  £723,973  worth  of  goods,  of  which  £265,713  comprised  purchases  out- 
ride of  Great  Britain.  The  amount  expended  on  chemicals  during  these  two 
months  was  £80,515  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  £120,885  in  other  countries. 
During  July  $58,900  worth  of  textiles  were  brought  from  British  mills,  while  dur- 
ing August  agricultural  equipment  was  purchased  in  countries  other  than  Great 
Britain  to  the  value  of  £50,520. 

These  figures  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  present  nature  and  extent  of  Russian 
purchases.  It  is  seen  that  articles  of  general  consumption  form  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  expended,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  pur- 
chases  are  comprised  of  productive  equipment  or  supplies  for  industry  and  agri- 
culture. Among  the  British  manufacturing  firms  now  engaged  on  contracts  for 
Russia  there  are  mentioned  the  English  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Metropolitan  Vickers 
Export  Co.,  Piatt  Bros,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  British  Thompson,  Houston,  Ruston  and 
Hornsby,  Ltd.,  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  Ltd.,  John  Lysaght,  Ltd.,  May  and  Baker, 
Ltd.,  and  G.  Angus  and  Co.,  Ltd.  It  is  understood  that  the  chief  purchases  from 
the  United  States  in  recent  months  have  been  comprised  of  chemicals,  harvesting 
machines,  binder  twine,  tools,  scales,  mining  appliances  and  leather. 

Openings  for  Canadian  Goods 

The  chief  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  to  Soviet  Russia  can  be 
examined  under  the  heads  of  (1)  articles  of  general  consumption;  (2)  agricul- 
tural appliances;  (3)  industrial  and  mining  equipment,  tools,  hardware,  etc.; 
(4)  leather,  chemicals  and  miscellaneous  goods. 

(1)  Articles  of  General  Consumption. — It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
market  for  articles  of  general  consumption  in  Russia  is  very  limited,  and  that  a 
gradual  expansion  of  imports  of  these  articles  can  only  be  expected  with  the 
development  of  exports  and  an  increase  of  purchasing  power  among  the  popula- 
tion. Import  licenses  for  this  class  of  goods  are  only  granted  for  limited 
amounts.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  great  scarcity  in  Russia  of  essential 
articles  of  clothing,  but  heavy  purchases  abroad  have  now  satisfied  urgent 
demands  and  future  imports  will  only  be  for  current  needs,  which  on  account 
of  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  population  are  not  great.  Present  pur- 
chases are  now  chiefly  confined  to  cheap  woollen  cloth  for  Government  employees 
and  sale  to  the  civilian  population.  The  heavy  imports  of  boots  and  shoes 
have  ceased;  and  for  nearly  a  year  no  boots  and  shoes  have  been  bought  in  the 
United  States.  Poland  has  supplied  small  quantities,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Russian  demand  has  been  met  by  the  local  factories.  It  is  possible  that, the 
demand  for  imported  boots  and  shoes  may  soon  revive,  and  Canadian  manufac- 
turers may  then  be  able  to  bid  for  a  share  in  this  business.  The  only  other 
article  of  general  consumption  which  appears  to  offer  an  opening  for  Canada  in 
the  immediate  future  is  cheap  woollen  cloth,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  compete 
in  price  with  the  products  of  British  mills.  The  remainder  of  the  imports  of 
this  class  is  at  present  comprised  of  underwear,  ladies'  wear,  corsets,  socks  and 
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stockings,  thread,  needles  and  similar  miscellaneous  articles,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  are  supplied  from  Germany.  Such  things  as  household  appliances, 
kitchen  utensils  and  enamelware  are  also  largely  of  German  manufacture  and  it 
is  not  thought  that  Canada  could  compete  in  any  of  these  lines,  since  cheap- 
ness is  regarded  as  the  most  important  factor. 

(2)  Agricultural  Appliances. — It  is  in  agricultural  equipment  that  the  best 
opportunity  is  presented  for  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  with  Russia. 
Before  the  war  harvesting  machines  were  the  only  considerable  item  of  export 
from  Canada  to  Russia,  and  the  same  has  been  true  since  the  reopening  of 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries,  if  the  flour,  grain,  and  other  food- 
stuffs exported  during  the  famine  period  be  excepted.  In  the  section  of  this 
report  dealing  with  Agriculture,  it  has  been  explained  that  the  present  market 
for  agricultural  machines  in  Russia  is  restricted  on  account  of  the  low  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  peasantry.  The  demand  can  only  revive  with  an  increase 
in  the  relative  prices  of  agricultural  produce  as  compared  with  the  prices  of 
manufactured  goods.  In  former  years  the  chief  customers  for  harvesting 
machinery  were  the  landed  estate  proprietors,  who  no  longer  exist,  and  this  fact 
is  likely  to  have  a  serious  bearing  on  the  future  market  for  harvesters,  especi- 
ally binders.  The  bulk  of  the  machines  imported  in  recent  years  have  been 
disposed  of  to  the  estates  managed  by  State  institutions  or  else  have  been  bar- 
tered by  the  co-operative  societies  to  the  more  prosperous  peasants. 

The  chief  agencies  for  the  distribution  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Russia 
are  "  Gosselsklad  "  or  State  Agricultural  Depots  of  the  Commissariat  for  Agri- 
culture, the  "  Gostorg,"  the  "  Selskosoyuz  "  or  Union  of  Agricultural  Co-opera- 
tive Societies  with  37,500  branches  throughout  Russia,  and  the  "  Centrosoyuz  " 
or  Central  Consumers  Co-operative  Union,  composed  of  over  53,000  individual 
societies.  The  Gosselsklad  is  the  official  Government  agency  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  implements  and  depots  have  been  established  all  over 
Russia.  This  organization  has  lately  appointed  a  commission  to  study  the 
types  of  imported  machines  best  suited  to  Russian  conditions. 

The  present  policy  is  to  only  admit  imported  agricultural  machines  which 
cannot  possibly  be  manufactured  in  Russia.  Since  the  Russian  factories  are 
only  able  to  supply  a  small  proportion  of  the  normal  requirements,  a  large 
importation  will  be  necessary  as  soon  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  peasantry 
revives.  The  harvesting  machines  imported  are  chiefly:  (1)  binders  of  the 
right  hand  6-foot  type  with  bundle  carriers,  "  U  "  type  forecarriages  and  trans- 
ports; (2)  reapers,  5-foot  with  "U"  type  forecarriages;  (3)  mowers,  3-J-  and 
4^-foot;  (4) reaping  attachments  for  grass  mowers;  and  (5)  horse  rakes,  8-foot 
30-teeth  self-dump  type.  These  have  all  been  imported  from  Canada  in  the 
past  and  Canadian  machines  have  an  excellent  reputation.  The  future  demand 
for  binders  is  not  likely  to  be  large,  except  for  the  State  farms,  and  the  chief 
importation  will  be  of  reapers  and  mowers.  Canada  is  also  in  a  position  to 
supply  a  part  of  the  Russian  demand  for  spring  tooth  harrows,  8  and  10-16 
inch  discs;  ordinary  harrows,  20-teeth  sections;  disc  drills,  8  and  10  seeders, 
both  single  and  double  discs;  and  broadcast  seeders,  8-  and  10-foot.  A  fair 
number  of  orders  for  all  these  machines  have  been  placed  during  the  past  two 
years,  of  which  Canada  secured  a  share,  and  at  present  the  warehouses  in 
Russia  are  stocked  with  machines  for  which  there  is  little  demand. 

There  should  be  an  excellent  opening  for  the  introduction  of  a  Canadian 
tractor  to  the  Russian  market,  since  the  Government  is  devoting  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  tractors  for  agricultural  purposes,  particularly  on  the  State 
farms.  An  endeavour  is  being  made  to  popularize  the  co-operative  use  or  the 
hiring  out  of  tractors.  The  Fordson  and  Fiat  tractors  have  been  most  in  favour, 
while  German  firms  are  active  in  the  endeavour  to  introduce  their  tractors  on 
to  the  Russian  market.   The  Nansen  model  farms  are  being  equipped  with  Fiat 
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Tr:utors  by  the  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  their  tractor  and 
Messrs.  Krupp  are  stocking  their  agricultural  concession  with  German  tractors. 
The  best  types  of  tractor  for  Russia  are  stated  to  be  the  8  to  16  and  10  to  20 
horse-power  motor  tractors,  preferably  adapted  for  crude  oil. 

Binder  twine  requires  to  be  imported  every  year  for  the  needs  of  the  har- 
vest,  since  the  Russian  factories  are  only  able  to  supply  a  small  proportion  of 
the  demand  and  have  difficulties  in  securing  raw  material.  Shortage  of  twine 
has  hindered  the  use  of  binders,  but  this  year  a  sufficient  quantity  is  reported 
to  have  been  imported. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  in  Russia  for  emery  stones  and  grinding 
wheels  and  artificial  abrasives  for  sharpening  scythes,  sickles,  cutting  knives, 
etc.,  and  Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  make  a  bid  for  this  trade. 

Portable  crude  oil  engines  are  used  in  Russia,  but  have  hitherto  been  mostly 
supplied  from  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  Canadian 
linns  to  produce  a  similar  type  of  engine  to  that  most  in  demand,  which  is  a 
vertical  two-cycle  engine  of  from  8  to  15  horse-power,  water-cooled.  There 
has  also  been  a  good  sale  for  English  portable  steam  engines  of  from  6  to  12 
or  more  horse-power.  This  trade,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms  who 
have  specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  these  engines. 

Threshing  machines  are  made  locally  for  use  with  horses  and  are  imported 
from  Great  Britain  and  Germany  for  use  with  oil  or  steam  engines.  The 
American  type  of  thresher  is  not  used  in  Russia.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
leather  belting  in  various  sizes  is  also  imported  from  Great  Britain  for  agricul- 
tural use. 

The  Russian  demand  for  ploughs  is  supplied  by  the  local  factories  and 
importations  from  Germany.  These  are  chiefly  the  one  and  two  6-  and  7-inch 
share  plough  of  the  type  developed  by  the  firm  of  Rudolph  Sack  of  Leipzig. 
The  more  extensive  use  of  tractors  will  lead  to  a  demand  for  gang  ploughs,  and 
there  is  also  a  limited  demand  for  one  share,  12-,  14-  and  16-inch  sulky  ploughs 
on  three  wheels. 

Scales  are  required  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  Russian  agricul- 
tural products  and  orders  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  United  States.  The 
market  calls  principally  for  small  portable  scales  for  use  up  to  900  or  1,440 
pounds,  showing  pouds  (36  pounds)  and  pounds  (40  to  the  poud). 

There  is  a  shortage  of  cream  separators  in  Russia,  especially  of  the  larger 
sizes  for  creameries.  The  Swedish  makes,  Alfa  Laval,  Baltic,  Diabolo  and 
Domo,  are  the  best  known  separators  in  Russia,  but  lately  German  firms  have 
supplied  a  considerable  number  on  account  of  their  prices  being  lower. 

Chaff  cutters,  winnowers  and  seed  grain  sorters  are  sold  to  Russia  by  both 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Winnowers  have  recently  been  ordered  from 
Great  Britain  in  fairly  large  quantities  and  grain  sorters  from  Germany. 
Scythes  are  supplied  chiefly  from  Austria,  Poland,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  as  well 
as  being  manufactured  in  Russia.  Hay  forks  with  three  or  four  prongs  of  about 
14  inches  are  supplied  cheaply  without  handles  by  German,  Czecho-Slovak, 
and  Austrian  manufacturers.  The  same  applies  to  steel  shovels  and  spades. 
The  spade  most  in  demand  has  a  round  blade  8J  by  11  inches.  It  might  later 
on  be  possible  for  Canadian  firms  to  make  a  bid  for  the  trade  with  Russia  in 
these  articles. 

The  above  comprises  a  review  of  the  principal  lines  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines  imported  into  Russia  from  foreign  countries.  In  most  of 
these  lines  fairly  large  orders  have  been  placed  in  the  last  two  years,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  only  considerable  orders  being  executed  are  for  winnowers, 
seed  grain  sorters,  cream  separators,  tractors,  and  scythes. 

(3)  Industrial  and  Mining  Equipment.' — The  Russians  are  at  present  con- 
centrating upon  the  purchase  of  machinery,  tools,  and  equipment  for  industry. 
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since  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  frankly  protectionist  and  every  endeavour 
is  being  made  to  render  the  country  as  independent  as  possible  of  foreign  sources 
of  supply  for  manufactured  goods.  Practically  all  kinds  of  industrial  and 
mining  equipment  are  now  being  purchased  abroad.  The  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  power  in  Russia  are  resulting  in  the  importation  of  all  kinds 
of  electrical  apparatus  from  turbines  and  dynamos  to  electric  lamps,  and  fairly 
large  contracts  have  been  concluded  with  Germany  and  with  British  electrical 
works.  The  amount  of  business  in  all  these  lines  is  limited  by  the  funds  avail- 
able, which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  realization  of  Russian  products  exported 
abroad.  Many  industrial  trusts  are  unable  to  purchase  essential  equipment  on 
account  of  lack  of  foreign  currency.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  textile 
trusts,  the  oil  industry,  and  most  of  the  metallurgical  and  mining  trusts.  Credit 
terms  are  therefore  usually  sought  for  purchases  of  industrial  equipment.  The 
timber  trusts  are  probably  in  the  best  position  in  this  respect,  and  they  have 
been  able  to  renew  the  equipment  of  their  saw-mills  by  purchases  from  abroad. 

The  Russian  timber  industry  is  accustomed  to  Swedish  and  German 
machinery.  The  saw-mills  are  equipped  with  frame-saws  of  the  Swedish  type 
as  well  as  with  circular  saws  for  trimming  the  logs.  There  might  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  firms  to  supply  horizontal  saws,  both  gang  and  single- 
handed,  as  well  as  cross-cut  saws.  The  Russian  buying  agencies  would  also 
be  interested  in  receiving  particulars  regarding  Canadian  portable  circular  saw- 
milling  outfits  and  regarding  Canadian  logging  appliances  of  all  kinds.  The 
axes  used  by  the  Russian  woodmen  are  all  of  the  broad  blade  type  with  a  large 
hole  for  the  handle,  which  is  often  of  soft  wood.  The  average  weight  of  a  Rus- 
sian axe  is  about  3  pounds.   The  Canadian  type  of  axe  is  not  liked  in  Russia. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  tools  and  instruments  of  various  kinds  has 
recently  been  purchased  from  the  United  States,  including  files,  dies,  drills  and 
other  tools.  Germany  and  Great  Britain  have  also  supplied  Russian  require- 
ments for  these  lines.  Metal  lathes  and  a  variety  of  other  machine  tools  have 
also  been  purchased,  wherever  the  Russians  have  found  it  to  their  advantage. 
Textile  machinery  is  being  bought  in  Great  Britain  and  other  kinds  of 
machinery,  boilers,  etc.,  both  from  Germany  and  England,  so  that  Russian 
inquiries  for  the  whole  range  of  industrial  equipment  are  to  be  expected  in  the 
immediate  future.  A  large  quantity  of  belting  for  industrial  use  has  also 
recently  been  purchased. 

In  regard  to  mining  appliances  the  same  may  be  said  to  apply  and  the 
requirements  will  become  greater  as  the  mining  industry  revives.  At  present 
the  greatest  demand  is  for  oil-drilling  and  coal-mining  equipment.  Miners' 
lamps  of  the  "  Wolff  "  type  for  burning  oil  have  been  bought  from  Germany; 
drills  and  other  coal  mining  appliances  from  Great  Britain,  while  it  is  stated 
that  the  United  States  have  also  recently  sold  mining  tools  to  Russia. 

There  is  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  small  unit  flour-milling  machinery  to 
be  operated  by  gasoline,  crude  oil  or  diesel  motors.  In  the  past  this  type  of 
machinery  has  been  supplied  from  Switzerland,  Bueler  and  Doveria  makes, 
as  well  as  from  Germany. 

The  construction  and  repair  of  grain  elevators  offers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  firms  to  supply  Russia  with  elevator  equipment.  Manu- 
factures should  get  in  touch  with  the  contracting  syndicates,  who  will  secure 
concessions  for  this  work.  Among  those  negotiating  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  elevators  in  Russia  is  a  group  headed  by  a  prominent  Canadian. 
Particulars  regarding  grain  elevator  construction  plans  were  given  in  the 
section  of  this  report  dealing  with  agriculture  (No.  1029). 

The  sugar  trust  has  been  buying  renewed  equipment  from  Germany  and 
Czecho-Slovakia.  These  countries  have  also  sold  implements  for  the  culti- 
vation of  beets.  A  large  item  in  the  requirements  of  the  Russian  sugar  industry 
is  the  steel  cutting  and  slicing  sections,  which  are  obtained  from  Germany. 
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For  the  needs  of  the  fishing  industry  Russia  requires  fishing  nets,  for 
which  orders  are  reported  to  have  been  placed  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Nets  of  irom  25  to  75  meshes  broad,  made  in  meshes  of  10  to  44  millimetres 
wide,  of  hemp  or  cotton,  and  large  nets  150  meshes  broad,  in  meshes  16  to  57 
millimetres,  are  chiefly  required. 

In  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  Transport,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  immediate  Russian  requirements  for  railway  material  were  confined 
to  bolts,  fishplates  and  rail  fastenings,  locomotive  and  boiler  tubes,  locomotive 
tires,  and  roofing  iron  for  cars.  Next  year  it  may  be  necessary  to  order  new 
freight  (box)  cars  from  abroad  in  order  to  cope  with  the  increasing  traffic. 
The  Russian  Railway  Commission  in  Berlin,  which  has  been  supervising  the 
purchases  of  railway  material  abroad,  is  shortly  to  be  liquidated. 

(4)  Leather,  Chemioals  and  Miscellaneous  Goods. — Russia  has  lately  been 
buying  considerable  quantities  of  leather  for  the  requirements  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry.  The  United  States  have  sold  sole  leather,  but  upper  leathers 
have  been  in  the  greatest  demand.  Germany  has  supplied  calfskins  and  British 
firms  various  kinds  of  leather.  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  offer  sole 
leather  for  shipment  to  Russia  were  recommended  to  submit  quotations  and 
samples  to  the  London  office  of  Messrs.  Arcos,  Limited. 

Chemicals  have  been  recently  one  of  the  most  considerable  items,  of  import 
into  Russia.  The  range  of  purchases  covers  all  kinds  of  drugs  and  chemicals. 
Germany  has  been  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  drugs  and  fine  chemicals, 
but  heavy  chemicals  for  industrial  use,  especially  textile  manufacture,  and 
fertilizers  have  also  been  purchased  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Interest  was  expressed  in  what  Canada  could  offer  in  the  way  of  fertilizers 
and  heavy  chemicals  to.  compete  with  these  sources  of  supply. 

During  the  past  year  Russian  organizations  have  bought  a  considerable 
number  of  motor  cars  and  trucks,  but  a  regulation  has  recently  been  issued 
limiting  the  number  of  motor  cars  to  absolutely  essential  requirements  and 
for  the  present  no  import  licenses  are  to  be  granted  for  passenger  motor 
ears.  The  cars  purchased  in  recent  months  include  the  Rolls-Royce,  Benz, 
Mercedes,  Fiat,  Crossley  and  Ford  makes.  These  have  been  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  Government  departments.  Motor  trucks  have  also  been  purchased, 
but  the  chief  attention  has  been  paid  to  repairing  the  old  army  trucks  and 
for  this  purpose  spare  parts  have  been  imported.  A  number  of  motor  cars 
and  trucks  were  imported  into  Russia  by  the  famine  relief  organizations  and 
sold  on  their  withdrawal  from  the  country.  The  use  of  motor  transport  is  not 
developed  to  any  extent  in  Russia,  except  in  the  larger  towns.  The  cheap- 
ness of  horse  transport  and  the  poor  roads  restrict  the  possibilities  of  motor 
transport.  There  will,  however,  probably  be  a  steady  importation  of  motor 
cars  and  trucks  in  the  future,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  would  do  well 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Russian  buying  agencies  abroad,  although  for  the 
present  no  orders  are  likely  to  be  placed  for  either  motor  cars  or  trucks. 

Typewriters  have  been  purchased  from  American  firms.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  the  wide  carriage  (18  inches)  typewriter  with  Russian  type  for  use 
in  Government  offices.  Fireproof  safes  in  the  smaller  sizes  have  been  obtained 
from  Germany. 

From  the  above  survey  of  Russian  import  requirements  it  wrould  appear 
that  the  best  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  to  Russia  are  in  agri- 
cultural machines,  grain  elevator  equipment,  saw-milling  and  logging  appli- 
ances, leather,  motor  cars  and  trucks,  railway  cars,  and  cheap  cloth,  although 
for  some  of  these  lines  there  is  little  demand  at  the  present  time. 
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PROVISIONS  AND  BEVERAGES  IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

[Former  re-ports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  Automotives 
(No.  1028);  Paper  Trade  (No.  1029);  Leather  and  Leather  Goods  (No. 1030); 
Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Sundries  (No.  1031);  Rubber  Goods  (No.  1032); 
Textiles  and  Wearing  Apparel  (No.  1033);  Building  Material,  Furniture,  and 
Paints  (No.  1034);  and  Chinaware  and  Glassware  (No.  1036).  Prices  quoted 
are  those  prevailing  in  July,  1923.  For  the  purpose  of  conversion,  roughly 
speaking,  2%  guilders  equal  $1  Canadian.] 

I 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  consumers  of  foodstuffs  in  Java  and  the  other 
Netherlands  East  Indies  Islands  are  Asiatics.  Exporters  of  provisions  are 
either  catering  for  the  European  communities  or  for  native  palates,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  reward  is  doubtful,  except  in  certain  restricted  lines.  The  native 
can  live  very  well  without  food  imports,  save  rice. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

The  normal  annual  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  for  the  whole  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  is  not  much  above  40,000  tons.  The  European  population 
mainly  represent  the  bread  eaters,  and  the  native  races,  if  they  use  flour,  con- 
sume it  in  the  form  of  cakes,  balm  and  other  eatables.  The  market  is  one  that 
is  securely  in  the  possession  of  Australian  flour  exporters,  who,  favoured  by 
their  geographical  position,  have  naturally  made  a  strong  attack  on  this  neigh- 
bouring market,  which  lies  half-way  between  Australia  and  India,  two  of  the 
great  wheat-raising  countries  of  the  world.  The  imports  of  wheat  flour  in  metric 
tons  amount  to: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and  Madura   27,369  28,903  28,951 

Other  Districts   11,934  13,253  8,076 

In  1920  and  1921,  considerable  imports  were  still  coming  in  from  Singapore 
and  Hongkong,  mostly  Chinese  flour.  Last  year,  the  Australian  flour  flooded  the 
market  and  practically  put  them  out.  For  Canada  to  compete  it  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  through  freight  rate  and  mills  in  Vancouver.  On  July  26,  the  Australian 
price  c.i.f.  Batavia  was  £13  a  small  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  in  49-lb.  bags.  If  Canadian 
is  competitive  in  price,  it  would  be  next  necessary  to  register  chops  and  get 
them  known  on  the  market  by  means  of  trial  shipments.  Since  the  above  was 
written  in  August,  the  Australian  price  has  fallen  considerably  below  the  figure 
quoted. 

CANNED  MILK 

The  market  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  canned  milk  is  not  one  to  be 
attempted  by  a  small  firm.  The  business,  outside  the  big  combines,  is  mainly 
done  on  a  consignment  basis.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  induce  the  Chinaman 
to  buy  only  one  brand.  If  he  buys  fifty  cases,  he  is  given  one  free.  If  he  takes 
one  hundred,  he  gets  three  free,  and  with  five  hundred,  he  has  twenty  thrown  in. 

One  big  English  corporation  has  its  own  branch  office,  and  Australian  brands 
are  very  common.  Various  companies  advertise  very  extensively  in  Malay, 
sometimes  with  unhappy  results:  for  example,  there  is  no  such  word  as  milkmaid 
in  that  language.  One  firm  stated  to  the  writer  that,  unless  there  was  a  monthly 
turnover  of  1,500  cases,  it  did  not  pay  to  handle  milk.   Consequently,  competing 
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firms  offer  every  inducement  for  exclusive  sales.  Holland  has  come  to  the  fore 
as  the  chief  supplier  of  sterilized  milk,  the  total  imports  of  which,  in  1,000-litre 
units,  were: — 

1020  1921  1922 

Java  and   Madura   1,314  2,863  2,495 

Outer  Districts   392  657  271 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  declined.   The  price  of 
cases  fluctuates,  particularly  when  a  new  brand  attempts  to  make  headway. 
The  total  imports  of  condensed  milk,  in  metric  tons  of  1,000  kg.,  were 

as  follows: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and  Madura   3,379  4,737  5  011 

Outer  Districts  ,   1,532  1,523  1,131 

The  imports  of  Australia  have  increased  in  value,  while  those  of  Holland,  Italy, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  improved.   Swiss  milk  dropped  out. 

While  Canada  does  not  figure  in  the  statistics,  it  is  known  that  Canadian 
canned  milk  comes  in  particularly  for  the  Outer  Possessions,  probably  indirectly 
through  Rotterdam.  The  following  tables  give  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920, 
1921  and  1922,  the  total  imports  and  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  The 
figures  are  instructive. 

Condensed  Milk 


1920 

1921 

1922 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

3,581 

3,835 

Holland  

903 

847 

5 

113 

Italy  

3 

111 

444 

403 

  799 

1,803 

2,287 

Sterilized  Milk 

1920  1921  1922 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Total  imports                                                                            2,085  2,298  2,779 

Holland                                                                                   405  386  688 

Great  Britain                                                                            1  210  81 

Italy                                                                                    31  451  243 

Switzerland                                                                             218  296  287 

United  States                                                                          304  890  414 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  Australia  is  making  a  strong  effort 
for  the  condensed  milk  trade  and  that  the  United  States  does  a  fair  trade  in 
sterilized  milk.  This  is  possibly  the  line  for  Canadian  firms  to  try  direct.  Large 
funds  for  advertising  and  sample  distribution,  etc.,  are  needed  to  enter  the 
condensed  milk  market.  Canadian  exporters  might  do  worse  than  link  up 
with  Dutch  houses  in  Holland,  who  are  already  shipping  here.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  interest  any  importer  in  a  new  brand.  The  Anglo-Swiss  is  a  strong 
factor. 

POWDERED  MILK 

The  writer  discussed  with  a  number  of  importers  the  prospects  of  powdered 
milk,  without  succeeding  in  interesting  any  of  them.  They  seemed  to  believe 
that  it  would  not  be  a  success.  Proprietary  baby  foods  are,  however,  sold  by 
the  Chinese  at  a  high  price,  in  small  quantities.  This  trade,  like  all  proprietary 
lines,  needs  heavy  advertising  with  an  expert  to  handle  it. 

The  great  complaint  against  the  domestic  use  of  powdered  milk  was  that 
the  Javanese  servant  might  not  understand  its  use,  and  would  waste  it,  and  that 
it  was  more  trouble  than  canned  milk. 
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MEAT  TRADE 

The  European  population  of  Java  numbers  about  135,000  and,  if  that  number 
be  compared  with  the  local  supplies  and  the  total  imports  of  Australian  meat 
and  cattle,  it  will  be  found  that  the  requirements  of  this  small  population  are 
fairly  well  met.  Of  the  native  population  of  36,000,000,  all  but  1,000,000  are 
Mohamedans,  and  it  is  against  the  practice  of  their  religion  to  eat  frozen  meat. 

FISH 

Fresh  Frozen  Salmon. — As  fresh  frozen  Canadian  salmon  has  been  imported 
into  Singapore  via  London,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  introduced  into  Batavia  and  Sourabaya  via  Rotterdam.  One  importer  is 
prepared  to  take  a  trial  shipment  of  100  lbs.  if  c.i.f.  price  Batavia  works  out 
at  2.50  glds.  per  lb.  Unfortunately,  for  lack  of  through  cold  storage  facilities 
between  Vancouver  and  Batavia,  this  cannot  be  routed  over  the  Pacific. 

Fresh  Frozen  Cod. — There  is  a  market  for  fresh  frozen  cod  of  a  small  size, 
weighing  without  their  heads  about  a  kilo  a  fish.  The  price  c.i.f.  Batavia  should 
be  0.70  gld.  per  lb.  This  would  again  have  to  be  routed  via  Rotterdam  in  cold 
storage. 

Smoked  Salmon. — Smoked  salmon  for  this  market  should  be  of  the  very  best 
quality.  It  should  be  at  least  cohoes  or  red  and  double  smoked.  Dried  salmon 
has  been  coming  in  from  California,  and  "  smoked  Chinook "  is  known.  If 
possible,  Canadian  salmon  should  be  redder,  better  smoked  and  firmer. 

Canned  Salmon. — The  Californian  sardine  trade  has  given  a  blow  to  the 
canned  salmon  imports.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  flat 
oval  one-piece  tins,  15  oz.  net,  of  a  pack  4-6  of  Californian  sardines  are  gaming, 
on  account  of  cheapness,  and  because  they  are  liked  by  the  Chinese  coolie. 
These  men  previously  were  buyers  of  low-grade  salmon.  Indeed  the  importance 
of  canned  salmon  may  be  attributed  to  the  Chinese  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  Japanese  salmon  is  not  so  dangerous  a  rival  as  American  salmon.  It 
is  probable,  as  an  importer  told  the  writer,  that  75  per  cent  of  the  canned 
salmon  was  American.  Illustrative  of  the  rapid  rise  in  the  imports  of  Califor- 
nian sardines,  the  following  monthly  proportional  import  into  Tandjong  Priok, 
Batavia's  harbour,  was  given  at  50  cases  of  pink,  100  cases  of  chum,  and  1,800 
cases  of  sardines.   Pinks  are  wanted  in  flats  and  chums  in  talis. 

The  best  way  to  place  Canadian  salmon  on  the  market  here  is  for  the 
cannery  to  link  up  with  some  large  import  house,  and  ship  salmon  under  that 
firm's  well  known  "  chop  ".  Many  of  the  smaller  firms  seem  to  be  willing  to 
handle  this  line  on  the  consignment  basis.  The  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
useless  circulars  from  American  brokers  was  noted.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  furnish  samples  and  c.i.f.  price. 

Californian  Sardines. — The  Californian  sardine  is  said  to  be  the  immature 
pilchard.  When  these  Pacific  pilchards  arrive  off  the  British  Columbia  coast 
they  are  too  mature  for  canning  for  this  purpose.  The  writer  would  suggest 
that  if  the  fish  when  caught  were  graded,  and  only  the  smallest  canned  as 
sardines,  Canada  might  do  business.  There  is  a  vogue  among  the  Chinese 
coolies  for  these  sardines.    Those  put  up  in  tomato  sauce  are  required. 

Tinned  filleted  codfish. — Atlantic  canneries  might  notice  that  there  is  some 
sale  for  tinned  filleted  codfish.  This  is  packed  in  cases  of  11^  lbs.,  8  tins  to  a 
case.  Prices  are,  however,  low,  ruling  in  July,  1923,  c.i.f.  Batavia  about  0.21 
gld.  per  lb.    The  cases  must  be  strapped. 

A  better  quality  of  cod-fish  is  packed  in  what  is  known  as  tablet  tins  of 
1  pound,  24  tins  to  a  case.  These  tins  are  flat  one-piece  ovals  with  cover,  c.i.f. 
price  Batavia  per  pound  0.30  gld. 

Canned  Lobster. — Canned  lobsters  are  not  very  frequently  imported.  A 
small  importation,  however,  takes  place  from  London,  which  it  may  be  assumed 
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are  Canadian.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  trade  does  not  go  direct  to  Canada, 
but  it  will  do  so  in  time.    The  demand  is  more  for  quarters  than  halves  or  ones. 

Cann  d  Fish,  Generally.— The  total  imports  for  the  last  three  years  were  as 
follows,  in  metric  tons: — 

1020  1921  1922 

Java   and   Madura   1,960  2,085  1,622 

Outer  Districts   1,407  1,226  682 

Though  imports  declined,  owing  to  prevailing  business  conditions,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note1  that  the  United  States  and  Canada  could  "uphold  their 
imports  and  even  increase  them  somewhat".  Transhipment  ports  like  the 
United  Kingdom,  Singapore,  and  Hongkong  fell  off. 

Salted  and  Dried  Fish.-  These  imports  are  exclusively  from  Singapore, 
which  in  turn  acts  as  a  kind  of  transhipment  point  from  Hongkong  and  Saigon, 
etc. 


MARKET  FOR   RUBBER  GOODS  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

[The  first  oj  this  series  of  reports,  which  dealt  with  Tires,  Belting  and 
Piping,  was  published  in  No.  1035.] 

Footwear,  Wearing  Apparel  and  Textiles 

While  the  recent  development  of  national  industries  has  greatly  reduced 
the  importation  of  leather  footwear  (123,620  pairs  in  1913  compared  with 
2,562  in  1921),  there  are  very  few  canvas  or  rubber  shoes  made  locally,  and 
these  of  indifferent  quality.  Importation  is  therefore  large,  and  in  respect  of 
sport  shoes  appears  to  be  rapidly  growing.  Rubber  footwear  imported  into 
Argentina  during  1921  totalled  8,434  kg.,  and  in  1920 — the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  by  countries  are  available — 12,419  kg.,  of  which  11,329  kg.  were 
credited  to  the  United  States.  Footwear  n.m.e.  (in  which  classification  are 
included  rubber-soled  canvas,  canvas  and  leather  shoes)  totalled  26,701  pairs 
in  1921,  and  in  1920,  16,027  dozen  pairs,  of  which  10,903  were  credited  to  the 
United  States. 

TYPES   IN  DEMAND 

Rubber-soled  Canvas  Shoes. — In  rubber-soled  canvas  sports  shoes,  the  type 
which  is  in  by  far  the  greatest  demand  is  shown  in  Figure  h  This  is  a  North 
American  shoe  of  which  the  trade  states  that  many  hundred  thousand  pairs 
have  already  been  sold  in  Argentina.  It  has  practically  become  the  standard 
of  this  class  of  footwear. 


The  sole  must  be  of  substantial  white  rubber,  well  ribbed  or  corrugated, 
and  the  canvas  or  duck  not  too  light  in  weight.  (The  quality  of  the  duck  is 
said  to  be  one.  of  the  chief  considerations.)  The  height  of  the  instep  should  be 
rather  greater  than  is  customarily  the  case  in  Canada.  Practically  all  sizes  in 
men's  and  youth's  shoes  are  saleable.    The  prices  of  this  model  are  at  present 
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as  follows:  from  metric  size  22  to  28,  4.40  pesos;  29  to  34,  5  pesos;  35  to  38, 
5.45  pesos;  39  to  46,  5.90  pesos;  less  25  per  cent,  delivery  from  stock  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

Similar  shoes  but  with  a  low  heel  and  plain  white  sole  are  saleable  in  lesser 
quantities;  also  coloured  canvas  shoes  or  shoes  with  leather  saddles  or  strap- 
ping. Buck-skin  or  white  kid  shoes,  rubber  soled,  are  made  to  advantage 
locally  and  the  importation  is  inconsiderable.  In  ladies'  canvas  shoes,  the  heel- 
less  type  is  the  most  popular,  in  either  one  or  two  strap  styles.  A  popular 
model  (Figure  2)  is  being  sold  from  stock  at  5.30  pesos  less  25  and  5  per  cent. 

Rubbers  or  Goloshes. — A  steady,  if  small,  market  during  the  winter  months. 
Perhaps  the  most  readily  saleable  types  are  men's  and  ladies'  half-rubbers,  but 
these  must  not  be  too  pointed  in  the  toe.  Standard  types  for  both  men  and 
women  are  imported,  and  the  success  of  any  one  make  depends  more  on  price 
and  quality  than  on  shape  or  design. 

Thigh  and  Knee  Boots,  etc. — These  are  imported  in  all  sizes  arid  many 
designs,  both  in  red  and  black  rubber,  but  the  market  is  not  large.  "  Bor- 
ceguies  "  or  lacing  rubber  ankle  boots  with  four  to  six  eyelets  have  a  fair  sale 
among  the  working  classes.   These  are  also  made  locally. 

Soles  and  Heels. — Most  moulded  rubber  articles  are  made  by  the  national 
industries,  including  various  types  and  qualities  of  soles  and  heels,  so  that 
importation  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  place  the 
usual  imported  article  on  the  market  at  a  competitive  price.  One  Canadian 
and  United  States  company  carries  both  soles  and  heels  in  stock  and  enjoys  a 
certain  market,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  establish  a  new  brand.  Special 
soles  of  known  reputation,  such  as  the  Phillips,  or  golfing  soles  of  patent  or 
very  effective  design,  might  find  a  limited  sale. 

Plain  rubber  soles,  however,  semi-finished  in  black,  grey  or  red,  are  still 
imported  to  some  extent  for  re-soling  white  leather  or  buckskin  shoes,  and 
latterly  for  the  newly  established  local  manufacture  of  cheap-quality  canvas 
shoes.  The  best  opportunity  in  this  line,  however,  would  seem  to  be  in  crude 
or  crepe  rubber  soles  with  heels  to  match,  as  the  vogue  for  this  type  is  increasing. 

The  total  importation  of  soles  and  heels  dropped  from  48,000  kilos  in  1920 
to  less  than  22,500  kilos  in  1921. 

SALES  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

The  local  selling  season  for  canvas  footwear  is  normally  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months  (September  to  March),  so  that  orders  are  placed  in 
January  and  February  for  delivery  in  May,  June,  and  July.  The  reverse  applies 
in  respect  of  rubbers  and  goloshes. 

The  more  important  foreign  companies  supplying  the  demand  all  maintain 
stocks  at  their  branch  sales  offices,  from  which  their  agents  and  retailers  are 
supplied.  Thus  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  wishing  to  market  the  full  range 
of  his  products  in  Argentina,  it  would  be  as  well  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  a  large  firm  of  importing  wholesalers.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard 
to  heavy  footwear,  waders,  thigh  boots,  gum  boots,  ordinary  soles  and  heels 
and  the  less  popular  types  of  sporting  shoes.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  manu- 
facturer be  concerned  only  with  the  sale  of  certain  types  of  canvas  shoes  or 
rubber,  good  results  could  probably  be  obtained  through  the  services  of  an 
energetic  representative. 

There  is  certainly  room  in  Argentina  for  other  brands  of  canvas  footwear, 
and  many  importers  have  expressed  the  desire  to  deal  in  a  make  to  compete 
with  the  well-known  shoe  which  at  present  dominates  the  greater  part  of  the 
market.    Thus  Argentina  is  well  worth  the  careful  consideration  of  Canadian 
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manufacturers,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  Canadian  footwear 
is  competitive  m  price  and  quality,  and  well  able  to  command  a  fair  share  of  an 
important  and  growing  trade. 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES,  ETC. 

In  order  to  determine  a  laid-down  price  for  comparison  with  those  quoted 
above,  examples  of  customs  duties,  clearance  charges,  etc.,  are  given  here- 
under:— 

Valuation  for  assessment  purposes—  pesos 

50  dozen  eanvas  shoes,  with  rubber  or  other  soles,  if  considered   for  sports  Argentme 

purposes  (Item  No.  469)  at  $6  per  dozen   $300  qo 

Plus  20  per  cent  t  \  'm      "  "  "  "  "         g0  00 

$360  00 

Dutiese,   40  per  cent  of  $360    $144  oo 

Additional  7  per  cent   25  20 

Minor  charges   13  99 

Total   $183  19  gold  pesos 

which  equals  30  cents  Canadian  per  pair,  at  par  exchange. 

Valuation  for  assessment  purposes —  gold  pesos 

100  kilos  rubber  boots  and  shoes  (Item  No.  453)  at  $1.25  per  kilo   ^^O?6 

Plus  20  per  cent   t         25  00 

$150  00 

Duties,  40  per  cent  of  $150   $  60  00 

AdditionaJ  7  per  cent   10  50 

Minor  charges   4  02 

Total   $  74  52  gold  pesos 

which  equals  33  cents  Canadian  per  pound,  at  par  exchange. 

All  canvas  shoes  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  phrase  "  Made  in 
Canada,"  and  the  invoice  should  state  the  component  materials. 

WEARING  APPAREL  AND  TEXTILES 

The  only  article  of  wearing  apparel  which  appears  to  offer  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  rubber  or  rubberized  bathing 
caps  in  various  colours  and  designs.  At  the  moment,  however,  there  are  large 
stocks  of  these  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  Germany  is  supplying  the  market  at  prices 
with  which  most  Canadian  manufacturers  would  probably  find  some  difficulty  in 
competing. 

RUBBERIZED  TEXTILES 

This  is  a  more  important  item  of  importation  than  ready-mades,  as  the 
national  manufacture  of  waterproof  garments  is  highly  developed.  There  are 
in  Buenos  Aires  about  sixteen  manufacturers  of  waterproof  clothing  or  "  imper- 
meables  six  or  eight  of  these  certainly  important.  Rubberized  fabrics  and 
material  were  imported  in  1921  to  the  amount  of  152,199  kg.,  and  in  1920 — the 
last  year  for  which  statistics  by  countries  are  available — 244,188  kg.,  of  which 
162,528  kg.  were  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  72,747  kg.  to  the  United 
States. 

The  greater  part  of  this  importation  is  still  from  Great  Britain,  although 
since  1921  Germany  has  been  supplying  fabric  of  good  quality  at  very  low 
prices.  Latterly  the  United  States  have  also  been  more  active  in  the  market. 
Practically  all  colours  and  designs,  plain,  stripe  and  check,  are  in  demand  pro- 
vided they  are  quiet  in  tone. 

In  wool  and  cotton  rubberized  fabrics,  a  Manchester  firm  is  quoting  as 
follows:  4i-ounce  cotton  only,  32-inch  width,  Is.  lOd.  per  yard;  40  per  cent 
cotton,  60  per  cent  wool,  lO^-ounce,  60  inches  wide,  5s.  9d;  78  per  cent  wool, 
22  per  cent  cotton,  12^-ounce,  lis.  9d..    These  prices  are  net  f.o.b.  Manchester. 

Waterproofed  silk  is  in  little  demand,  although  a  certain  amount  is 
imported  for  special  purposes. 
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AUTOMOBILE   HOOD  COVERS 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  rubberized  canvas  or  duck  for  this  purpose, 
chiefly  in  black,  dark  brown  and  grey.  The  best  quality  available  in  the  market 
is  at  present  quoted  as  follows:  44  per  cent  cotton,  56  per  cent  rubber,  560 
grammes  per  square  metre,  5s.  4d.;  35  per  cent  cotton,  65  per  cent  rubber,  730 
grammes  per  square  metre,  5s.  7d.;  52  per  cent  cotton,  48  per  cent  rubber,  712 
grammes  per  square  metre,  7s.  3d.;  55  per  cent  cotton,  45  per  cent  rubber,  609 
grammes  per  square  metre,  lis.  Id.   Prices  net  f.o.b.  British  port. 

RUBBER  SHEETINGS 

These  are  handled  by  a  large  number  of  importers  and  are  in  steady 
demand.  The  chief  consumers  are  hospitals  and  sanatoriums,  which  in  Argen- 
tina are  largely  under  Government  control  and  therefore  buy  their  supplies 
annually  by  tender.  Light  weight  sheetings  are  in  chief  demand,  and  white  or 
pink  are  the  most  usual  colours,  although  reds,  browns  and  greens  are  also 
imported.  A  well-known  British  manufacturer  producing  as  high  a  grade  of 
this  material  as  is  at  present  on  the  market  quotes  as  under:  36-inch  width, 
any  colour,  8-ounce,  2s.  0d.;  10-ounce,  2s.  2d.;  12-ounce,  2s.  10d.;  15-ounce, 
2s.  lid.;  20-ounce,  3s.  4d.;  72-inch  width,  42-ounce,  5s.  lid.  These  prices 
are  f.o.b.  British  port.  German  prices  are  considerably  lower,  but  the  quality 
is  said  to  be  inferior.    There  is  no  local  manufacture. 

WEBBING,   ELASTIC   AND  MANUFACTURES 

There  are  over  fifty  manufacturers  of  elastic  corsets  and  garters  in  Buenos 
Aires,  all  of  which  make  use  of  imported  material,  and  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  considerable  import  of  ready-made  articles.  Statistics  are  not  available 
in  respect  of  corsets.  In  1921  the  imports  of  silk  elastic  garters  into  Argentina 
totalled  13,866  dozen  pairs,  and  in  1920 — the  last  year  for  which  statistics  by 
countries  are  available — 24,436  dozen  pairs,  of  which  19,327  were  credited  ho 
the  United  States.  Elastic  cotton  garters  were  imported  in  1921  to  the  extent 
of  62,027  dozen  pairs,  and  in  1920,  128,492  dozen  pairs,  of  which  122,227  were 
credited  to  the  United  States. 

The  majority  of  these  are  patented  United  States  makes  such  as  the  "  Bos- 
ton "  or  "  Paris  ".  Canadian-made  elastic  webbing  or  the  garters  themselves 
may  well  find  a  profitable  market  if  competitive  in  price  with  United  States  pro- 
duction. Silk  and  elastic  garters  are  assessed  at  2.20  gold  pesos  per  dozen  pairs 
for  customs  purposes,  and  the  duty  is  25  and  7  per  cent.  This,  with  minor 
charges,  amounts  to  about  70  cents  Canadian.  Cotton  elastic  garters  are 
dutiable  at  a  lower  rate,  amounting  in  total  to  about  17  cents  Canadian  per 
dozen  pairs. 

SALES  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

The  greater  part-  of  the  trade  in  waterproof  textiles  is  in  the  hands  of 
Russian  Jews,  but  certain  British  companies  maintain  their  own  branch  offices. 
It  is  necessary  to  maintain  stock  in  Buenos  Aires  in  these  lines,  not  only  to 
be  in  a  position  to  quote  on  hospital  tenders,  etc.,  but  also  to  supply  the  local 
manufacturers  according  to  seasonal  demand.  No  rubberized  or  waterproofed 
textiles  can  be  efficiently  handled  by  a  manufacturer's  representative.  The 
manufacturer  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  accord  his  wholesaler  or  distributor 
credit  terms  from  90  to  120  days. 

Garters  and  elastic  webbing  could  he  handled  by  the  usual  manufacturer's 
representatives,  selling  on  sample  direct  to  manufacturers  or  retailers. 
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TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  November  5,  1923. — Statistics  have  just  been  published  showing 
the  trade  of  New  Zealand  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1923.  The 
exports  during  that  period  were  valued  at  £37,591,106,  as  compared  with 
£35,145,795  during  the  same  period  in  1922.  The  value  of  imports  into  New 
Zealand  during  the  nine  months  of  1923  was  £31,481,795,  whereas  the  value 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1922  was  £25,101,909.  Thus,  during  the  nine 
months  ended  September,  1923,  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  £6,109,311, 
while  in  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1922  the  excess  was  £10,043,886. 

The  exports  in  September,  1923,  were  valued  at  £2,059,516,  an  increase  of 
£252,613  over  August,  but  otherwise  the  lowest  figures  for  the  year.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1922.  commodities  to  the  value  of  £2,470,961  were  exported.  The  value 
of  the  imports  during  the  month  of  September,  1923,  was  £3,259,507,  as  against 
83,545,089  during  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  imports  during 
August,  1923,  were  valued  at  £3,574,276. 

During  the  nine  months  period  ended  September,  1923,  the  imports  of  com- 
modities originating  in  the  British  Empire  were  valued  at  £22,854,422,  of 
which  £16,145,346  came  from  Great  Britain,  £2,620,840  from  Australia,  £2,229,- 
571  from  Canada,  and  smaller  quantities  from  India,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  exports  to  the  British  Empire  amounted  to  £33,690,438,  being 
distributed  as  follows:  £30,525,227  to  Great  Britain,  £487,887  to  Canada,  £2,- 
119,963  to  Australia,  and  the  remainder  to  other  British  countries.  The  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  £3,077,911,  while  the  imports  from  that 
country  amounted  to  £5,281,974.  The  principal  other  foreign  countries  supply- 
ing New  Zealand  with  goods  were  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  France,  Japan,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Belgium.  Fairly  large  quantities  of  exports  went  from  this 
Dominion  to  France,  Japan  and  Germany. 

The  principal  commodities  exported  were  wool,  butter,  frozen  lamb,  cheese, 
hides  and  skins,  frozen  mutton,  frozen  beef,  tallow,  dried  milk,  gold,  kauri  gum, 
timber,  meat  other  than  mentioned  above,  and  flax.  The  exports  of  all  of  these 
commodities  excepting  wool,  frozen  mutton  and  timber,  showed  an  increase  for 
the  period  of  1923  under  consideration,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1922. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  whereas  the  imports  from  Canada  for  the  calendar 
year  1922  were  valued  at  £1,556,213,  the  total  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  was  £2,229,571 :  the  corresponding  figures  of  exports  to  Canada  are  £446,457 
and  £487,887. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Australia's  Fur  Seal  Herds 

Sydney,  November  8,  1923. — Dotted  round  the  southern  part  of  Australia 
are  numerous  islands  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  past  fur-seal  breed- 
ing grounds  of  great  importance.  Some  of  these  islands  were  once  the  homes 
of  vast  herds,  but  through  relentless  slaughtering  many  of  these  have  been 
exterminated.  It  is  known,  however,  that  small  remnants  of  the  most  valuable 
species  still  exist  at  various  points,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  restore  their 
depleted  ranks  to  their  former  abundance  by  the  adoption  of  protective  measures. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  by  following  the  general  methods  which 
have  proved  so  successful  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  vanishing  seal  herds 
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of  the  Commonwealth  can  be  not  merely  preserved  but  eventually  increased  to 
their  original  number.  The  Pan-Pacific  Conference  recently  held  gave  the 
subject  its  attention,  and  declared  by  resolution  its  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
securing  the  restoration  and  perpetuation  of  the  Australian  seal  herds  by  the 
prohibition  of  slaughtering  without  permission  and  by  the  adoption  of  other 
methods  to  encourage  the  increase  in  their  number. 

Australia's  Wool  Clip,  Season  1922-23 

The  total  sales  for  the  whole  of  Australia  for  the  season  ended  June  30 
last  show  that  1,932,315  bales  of  wool  were  sold  during  that  period,  being  a 
large  decrease  on  the  total  for  the  season  1921-22,  which  was  2,226,758  bales. 
There  was,  however,  a  large  increase  in  the  value,  the  amount  realized  totalling 
£46,238,801,  as  against  £37,296,723  for  the  first  period  named,  the  increase 
amounting  to  £8,942,078  on  a  decreased  production  of  294,443  bales.  This 
affords  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  keen  demand  for  wool  and  the  consequent 
enhanced  prices  received  during  last  season. 

Production  of  Motor  Spirit  in  Australia 

Motor  transportation  has  assumed  commanding  dimensions  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  and  this  country  is  now  looked  upon  by  automobile 
manufacturers  as  a  market  of  great  value  and  still  greater  potentialities. 

Not  only  does  Australia  import  many  million  pounds'  worth  of  passenger 
and  commercial  motor  vehicles  every  year,  but  the  importation  of  spare  parts 
and  accessories  and  fuel  is  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  money  leaving  the 
country.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  gradually  been  established  in  Aus- 
tralia a  number  of  subsidiary  industries  brought  into  being  by  the  ever- 
increasing  adoption  of  the  automobile  for  business  and  pleasure  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  manufacture  by  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Company,  Limited,  at  their  Newcastle  steel  works,  of  the  powerful 
motor  spirit  benzol,  which  is  now  produced  in  commercial  quantities.  A  fully 
equipped  plant  has  now  been  installed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  coke  ovens  plant, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  company  is  now  in  a  position  to  place  on  the  Aus- 
tralian market  1,250,000  gallons  annually. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  November  16,  1923. — The  Italian  Government  has  completed  since 
November,  1922,  various  public  works  valued  at  1,243  million  lire,  while  the 
State  is  now  studying  a  further  programme  which  will  entail  the  expenditure  of 
another  823  million  lire.  Some  62^  million  lire  are  also  to  be  spent  on  public 
improvements  by  private  organizations  which  are  to  be  subsidized  by  the 
Government.  In  these  figures  are  not  included  the  654J  million — more  than 
two-thirds  of  which  has  already  been  authorized — which  are  earmarked  for  rail- 
way development,  nor  the  63  million  lire  set  aside  for  tramway  and  underground 
railway  construction.  During  the  past  twelve  months  some  134  waterpower 
concessions  for  producing  electrical  energy  to  the  extent  of  667,000  h.p.  have 
been  granted,  as  compared  with  the  slightly  more  than  500,000  h.p.  made  avail- 
able from  1917-1922.  Some  372  similar  concessions  capable  when  executed 
of  adding  another  million  h.p.  of  electrical  energy  are  at  present  under  study. 
The  Government  has  also  recently  granted  authorization  for  the  installing  of 
162  high-power  transmission  lines.    About  110,000  acres  of  land  are  to  be 
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watered  by  the  25  irrigation  schemes  now  approved  and  in  course  of  completion, 
while  74  plans  for  irrigating  another  103,000  acres  are  being  examined.  The  drain- 
ing projects  now  being  carried  out  will  serve  more  than  one  million  acres  of  land, 
while  685,000  acres  will  be  drained  by  the  additional  works  now  being  approved. 
Finally,  25  licenses  have  been  given  during  the  year  to  companies  running  public 
motorbus  services,  and  for  the  operation  of  which  the  Government  is  to  pay  an 
annual  subsidy  of  some  225,000  lire. 


THE   ITALIAN  SITUATION 

M.  E.  Cernuschi,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner,  Milan 

Not  ember  24,  1923. — Italy's  industrial  outlook  during  the  last  month  has 
been  most  encouraging.  The  knitted  goods  industry  is  making  remarkable 
progress,  and  several  projects  are  being  studied  for  the  mechanical  improvement 
of  the  existing  plants. 

The  cotton  mills  are  working  full  time  and  exportation  is  being  augmented. 
The  woollen  industry  is  also  more  active  than  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  condi- 
tions in  the  silk  industry  are  highly  satisfactory.  The  felt  hat  industry  is  once 
more  working  at  high  pressure  and  export  trade  has  improved.  The  chemical 
industries  show  an  increased  output,  especially  in  those  branches  producing  for 
agricultural  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tanning  industries  are  under- 
going a  crisis  due  to  foreign  and  especially  German  competition,  while  the  button 
factories,  which  were  especially  flourishing  some  little  time  ago,  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  orders. 

The  net  investment  of  capital  in  joint-stock  companies  during  October 
amounted  to  some  37  million  lire,  while  business  failures  numbered  441  in  Sep- 
tember, as  against  450  in  August  and  515  in  July. 

Imports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1923  amounted  to  12,675  million 
lire,  or  an  increase  of  1,512  million  lire  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  the 
same  period  of  1922.  Exports  at  7,324  million  lire  were  also  some  976  million 
lire  higher  than  during  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year.  The  trade 
returns,  however,  show  an  adverse  balance  of  5,351  million  lire  for  the  January- 
September  period.  To  offset  this  adverse  trade  balance,  there  are  two  principal 
sources  of  incoming  revenue:  (1)  the  receipts  derived  from  the  tourist  traffic, 
which  the  official  tourist  organization  of  Italy  has  just  estimated  at  2  billion 
lire  for  the  year  1922;  and  (2)  the  remittances  of  emigrants,  recently  calcu- 
lated at  2,800  million  lire  for  last  year. 

During  this  last  month  the  commercial  convention  between  Italy  and  Spain 
was  signed  at  Madrid  and  will  go  into  force  on  December  1.  This  treaty 
ensures  the  advantages  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  both  countries. 

The  State  revenue  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  viz. 
July-September,  1923,  shows  an  amount  of  2,786  million  lire,  or  a  decrease  of 
about  8  million  lire  as  compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1922.  Although  revenue  is  slightly  down,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  State  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  tobacco  has  doubled  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  note  circulation  for  the  month  of  August  slightly  decreased 
as  compared  with  that  of  July,  while  deposits  in  the  commercial  banks  and 
banks  of  issue  are  somewhat  up. 

The  lira,  which  stood  at  20-84  to  the  American  dollar  on  October  1,  depre- 
ciated to  22-55  on  October  30.  Of  the  80  securities  quoted  on  the  Milan  bourse 
during  October,  41  moved  up  455  points,  for  which  the  metallurgical,  the  sugar, 
the  cotton,  and  the  woollen  textile  shares  are  mainly  responsible;  31  dropped 
251  points  and  8  remained  stationary. 

Wholesale  prices  rose  some  0-41  per  cent  during  the  last  month. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 


Australia 


Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  'Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29077). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

36768  Jan.  16,  1924  Supply  and  delivery  of  100,000  lineal  yards  of  canvas  in  bolts,  as  specified. 


New  Zealand 


Advice  has  been  received  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Board  at  Wellington  that  the 
time  for  receiving  tenders  for  Section  1,  Headworks,  of  the  Arapuni  Power  Scheme, 
has  been  extended  to  April  30,  1924,  a  period  of  two  months. 

Tenders  have  also  been  invited  for  the  power  house  plant  of  the  Arapuni 
hydro-electric  power  scheme,  the  specifications  for  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  Public  Works  Department. 

The  conditions  of  the  power  house  contract  provide  that  in  three  years 
after  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  tender  the  Minister  for  Public  Works  will 
appoint  a  staff  of  eight  engineers  for  the  operation  of  the  plant  when  handed 
over  by  the  contractor.  The  Minister  will  pay  the  salaries  of  these  men,  and 
the  contractor  will  employ  them  on  special  work,  giving  the  best  training  for 
subsequent  operation  of  the  station. 

The  contract  will  include  the  design,  manufacture,  supply,  erection,  test- 
ing, and  maintenance  for  a  period  of  six  months  of  the  hydro-electric  station, 
pen-stock  tunnels,  machinery  and  plant,  out-door  step-up  transformer  station 
buildings,  and  all  accessories.  Details  of  the  work  are  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No. 
T.C.-4-100. 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  also  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equipment  for 
the  Auckland  Electric  Power  Board,  Auckland,  and  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, Wellington.  These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager  and  Engineer, 
Auckland  Electric  Power  Board,  Auckland,  and  the  Secretary,  Public  Works 
Tenders  Board,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Particulars 

Auckland   Electric  Power  Board. — (a)    (1)   8   constant   current  transformers 
for  series  lighting.    (2)  Control  panels  for  the  above.    (3)  Time  control 
switches.     (6)  Street  lamp  fittings,    (c)  Lamps. 
Public   Works   Department.    North   Auckland    Main   Trunk   Railway. — Kiri- 

kopuni   Section   Bridges. — Deck   plate   girder   spans,   as  specified. 
Public    Works   Department. — East   Coast    Main    Trunk   Railway,  Tauranga 
Section. — Wairoa    &    Waikareao    Bridges. — Deck    plate    girder    spans,  as 
specified. 

Public   Works   Department. — Midland   Railway,   Kawatiri   Section  Bridges.— 
Deck  plate  girder  spans,  as  specified. 


No. 

Date  of  closing 

Jan. 

19,  1924 

P.W.D. 

Feb. 

26,  1924 

58205 

P.W.D. 

Feb. 

26,  1924 

58294 

P.W.D. 

Feb. 

26,  1924 

58206 
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OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

Wtth  maili  for  Steamer  Sailing  from  Date 

Gmfl  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  :Minnedosa  St.  John  Dec.  27 

"  "  ..     ..    Montlauricr  St.  John  Dec.  28 

"  "  "  ....  \ America  New  York  Dec.  29 

"  "  "  ....  -Montclare  St.  John  Jan.  4 

"  "  '*  ....  \Aquitania  New  York  Jan.  5 

Bermuda,   Leeward  Islands,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad.  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Chaleur  Halifax  Jan.  5 

St.   Kitts.   Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

British  Guiana  *Ca7tadian  Carrier  Halifax  Dec.  28 

Bermuda,   Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British   Honduras  *Canadian  Forester  Halifax  Jan.  10 

Bermuda,    Barbados.    Trinidad,  British 

Guiana  *  Borden  St.  John  Dec.  29 

Jamaica  A  Colombia  * Andalusia  Halifax  Jan.  2 

Argentine  Republic  *Hypatia  St.  John  Dec.  23 

China  and  Japan   Empress  of  Russia  Vancouver  Dec.  27 

"    President  McKinley  Victoria  Dec.  28 

"    Protesilaus  Victoria  Jan.  3 

Australia  only  \Sonoma  San  Francisco  Jan.  1 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Makura  Vancouver  Jan.  4 

t  Letter  mail  only.      •  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

{Letter  nnd  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

:  The  Minnedosa  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France 

and  Belgium.  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  direct  parcel  post  for  France  on  St.  John.  Quebec  and  pro- 
vinces West  of  Quebec  will  despatch  on  Montreal. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  10,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  10,  1923.  Those  for  the  wreek  ending 
December  3  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending     Week  ending 

Parity 


Britain  £ 

France  Ft. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holiand  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  ■  . .  . .  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  

Barbados  

Trinidad  

Dominica  

Grenada  

St.  Kitts  

St.  Lucia  

St.  Vincent  

Tobago    $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 


00 


Dec.  3, 

Dec.  10, 

1923. 

1923. 

$4.86 

$4.4303 

$4.4765 

.193 

.0548 

.0548 

.193 

.0442 

.0445 

.402 

.3871 

.3902 

.193 

.0471 

.0474 

.193 

.1327 

.1334 

1.08 

.0383 

.0410 

.193 

.1782 

.1789 

.238 
.193 

.0204 

.0217 

.268 

.1533 

.1534 

.268 

.2687 

.2699 

.268 

. 1837  . 

.1819 

.498 

.4902 

.4895 

2s. 

.3210 

.3223 

$1.00 

1.0212 

1.0253 

.498 

.4959 

.4985 

.424 

.3204 

.3255 

.324 

.9319 

.9612 

.198 
4.86 

4.4488 

4.4831 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

.8987— .9370 

.9138— .9 

1. 

i. 

1. 

.708 

.7404 

.7600 

.402 

.3791 

.3832 

.567 

.5310 

.5331 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  France 

3653.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — Importer  wants  canned  salmon,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and 
milk;   flour  and  sugar. 

3654.  Canned  Goods. — Quotations  wanted  on  canned  fish,  lobster  fruit,  vegetables, 
milk  and  sugar. 

3655.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — Catalogues  and  prices  wanted  on  canned  fruit,  fish,  lobster, 
and  milk;   dry  milk. 

3656.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  firm  in  Nantes  wish  to  buy  direct  or  to  act  as  agent  for 
canned  fish,  lobster  and  fruit;  refined  sugar;  honey;   catalogues,  samples;   c.i.f.  Nantes. 

3657.  Canned  Fish. — Quotations  wanted  on  canned  fish,  including  lobster. 

3658.  Meat. — C.i.f.  prices  wanted  on  frozen  meat. 

3659.  Butter. — Quotations  wanted  on  fresh  butter. 

3660.  Wheat. — The  Millers'  Syndicate  in  Tours  wishes  to  obtain  prices  c.i.f.  St.  Nazaire 
or  Nantes  on  Canadian  wheat;  large  contracts. 

3661.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — Canned  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  lobster;  dried  fruit;  ^-litre 
boxes  of  tomatoes;  5-ljitre  boxes  and  small  casks  of  pickled  gherkins,  wanted. 

3662.  Dried  Vegetables  and  Fruits. — Quotations  for  medium  quantities  wanted. 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

3663<  Packing-house  Products. — An  old-established  firm  in  Barbados  would  like  to 
secure  a  Canadian  connection  for  packing-house  products. 

3664.  Linseed  Meal. — One  of  the  largest  firms  of  commission  merchants  in  the  West 
Indies  would  like  to  obtain  a  connection  for  linseed  meal  for  their  Barbados  branch.  If 
possible,  c.i.f.  quotations. 

3665.  An  Algerian  firm  would  like  to  import  foodstuffs  from  Canada. 

3666.  Sugar. — An  Algerian  firm  would  like  to  communicate  with  Canadian  firms  hand- 
ling sugar. 

3667.  Eggs. — A  London  firm  wish  to  effect  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  eggs; 
prepared  to  act  either  as  merchants,  buying  f.o.b.  Canadian  port,  or  as  brokers,  selling  on 
the  usual  commission  basis. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  France 

3668.  Raw  Wool. — Samples  and  prices  wanted  on  wool  in  the  yoke  and  washed.  Prices 
c.i.f.  Bordeaux. 

3669.  Raw  Wtool. — A  furniture  dealer  wishes  to  buy  direct  raw  wool  for  mattresses. 

3670.  Wood;  Wool. — Quotations  wanted  on  cabinet  wood — Douglas  fir  especially;  also 
on  raw  wool;  samples,  catalogues,  and  quotations  Havre. 

3671.  Leather. — Quotations  and  small  samples  wanted  for  chromed  horse-leather  for 
shoes  and  working  gloves,  plain  and  dyed;  also  caribou  leather. 

3672.  Leather;  Textiles. — Quotations  wanted  on  shoe-findings,  leather  and  cotton  tex- 
tiles. 

3673.  Leather;  Dyes. — Imports  of  leather  wanted  for  making  bags,  pocket-books,  etc.; 
also  dyes  for  use  on  same. 

3674.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Tours  wish  to  buy  direct  American  marten,  muskrat,  marmot, 
wildcat,  and  beaver. 

3675.  Furs. — Catalogues  and  prices  c^i.f.  Havre  on  furs,  ready  to  make  up. 

3676.  Paper. — Imports  of  writing  and  printing  paper  wanted. 

3678.  Paper. — Quotations  wanted  on  thin  printing  paper  for  prayer-books  (60  to  80 
grammes  per  square  metre). 

3679.  Paper. — Samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Bordeaux  for  printing  paper  and  thin  copy- 
ing paper;  first  purchase  10  to  20  tons. 

3680.  Paper. — Quotations  c.i.f.  Havre  and  samples  wanted  on  printing  paper. 

3681.  Paper. — Quotations  wanted  on  art  paper,  and  paper  for  pamphlets. 

3682.  Paper, — Quotations  wanted  on  kraft  paper. 
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3683.  Paper. — Quotations  wanted  ci.f.  Bordeaux  and  samples  on  gauze-lined  paper; 
paratlin  and  wrapping  paper  for  perishable  goods  such  as  butter,  cheese,  etc.;  tissue  paper. 
;U">S-l.  Ri'bbek  Goods. — Rubber  gloves,  nipples,  and  finger-cots  wanted. 
36S5.  l  \  ubber  Boots. — A  firm  wish  to  buy  direct  rubber  boots  or  take  over  agency. 

i  ion  Textiles. — Quotations  and  catalogues  wanted  for  direct  business. 
8687.  Cotton  Textiles. — Quotations  desired  for  direct  importation. 

3(iSS.  Cotton  Textiles. — Imports  wanted  of  cotton  holland  textiles,  cross  weave,  simple 
or  double  chain  stitch,  width  110  to  140  cm.,  weight  25  to  32  kg. 
3689.  Cotton  Textiles. — Quotations  wanted. 

3680.  Textiles. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  quotations  on  cotton  and  other  textiles 
either  for  direct  business  or  representation. 

3691.  Cotton  and  Wool  Textiles. — Quotations,  catalogues,  samples  and  prices  ci.f. 
Havre  wanted  on  shirting;  cotton  for  trouserings,  black  cotton;  corduroy;  linings,  bed- 
ding materials;   cotton  sheeting;   calico,  blankets;   also  woollens. 

3692.  Textiles;  Hosiery. — Quotations  and  samples  if  possible  wanted  of  cotton  and 
wool  textiles;  also  all  kinds  of  hosiery. 

3693.  Hosiery. — Ci.f.  prices  Havre,  catalogues  and  samples  wanted  for  artificial  silk 
host1  and  underwear;  would  take  over  district  agency  if  quotations  favourable. 

3694.  A  firm  wish  to  purchase  direct  from  Canada  hosiery  for  men,  women  and  children; 
underwear;  footwear;  woollen  blankets;  gramaphones,  and  arms. 

3695.  Cotton  Textiles;  Hosiery. — An  agent  in  Limoges,  covering  Central  France, 
wishes  to  act  for  exporter  of  hosiery,  and  plain  and  printed  cotton  textiles;  catalogues, 
samples,  and  prices  ci.f.  Bordeaux. 

3696.  Knit  Goods;  Wool  and  Hose. — Quotations  wanted  for  direct  business  in  knit 
underwear,  hose;   spun  wool. 

3697.  Twine. — A  firm  in  Tours  want  quotations  on  binder  twine;  act  as  agents  if 
desired. 

369S.  Optical  Machines. — A  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations. 

3699.  Enamelled  Ware. — A  firm  in  Tours  wish  quotations;  purchase  or  agency. 

3700.  Hardware. — A  manufacturer  of  tractors  wants  to  import  engines  for  railway  trac- 
tors 5  to  10  h.p. 

3701.  Hardware. — A  firm  want  round  steel,  springs  and  paragon  mountings  for  making 
unbrellas;  prices  ci.f.  Nantes  or  Havre. 

3702.  Hardware. — A  firm  want  quotations  on  enamelled  ware;  kitchen  utensils;  and 
small  tools. 

3703.  Hardware. — A  firm  want  to  import  small  hardware,  small  tools,  nails,  nuts  and 
bolts,  screws,  enamelled  goods,  and  kitchen  utensils. 

3704.  Hardware. — Catalogues  and  quotations  wanted  ci.f.  Bordeaux  on  agricultural 
machines,  implements,  and  garden  tools;  also  on  wire  fencing;  direct  business. 

3705.  Paint;  Varnish. — A  contractor  wants  quotations. 

3706.  Paints. — Direct  purchase  or  agency  for  paint,  varnish  and  oils  wanted. 

3707.  Paints. — Quotations  on  raw  materials  for  paints  wanted. 

3708.  Soft  Lead. — Quotations  wanted  on  refined  soft  lead  in  ingots;  samples  if  possible. 

3709.  Tin  Oxide. — Quotations  wanted  for  firm  with  large  demand. 

3710.  Roofing. — Chief  of  the  military  engineers  of  Tours  wishes  to  obtain  quotations 
for  asbestos  roofing  in  large  quantities. 

3711.  Beeswax  and  Wood. — Prices  and  samples  of  beeswax  and  wood  for  making  hives; 
ci.f.  Havre. 

3712.  Wood. — Quotations  wanted  in  .building  timber — oak,  fir,  spruce,  pitchpine,  cherry- 
wood. 

3713.  Wood. — Quotations  on  Douglas  fir;  walnut,  maple,  cherry;  and  wood  in  general 
for  cabinet  making. 

3714.  Seedings. — Quotations  wanted  on  peas  for  seeding. 

3715.  Seeds. — Prices  ci.f.  Bordeaux  and  samples  on  clover  seeds,  seed  peas;  seeds  in 
general. 

3716.  Seeds. — Quotations  wanted  on  beetroot,  beans,  and  onion  seeds. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

3717.  Cotton  and  Woollen  Textiles. — Connections  with  Canada  wanted  by  firm  in 
Algeria. 

3718.  Textiles,  etc. — A  firm  in  Algiers  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  houses 
handling  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  haberdashery  and  hardware. 

3719.  Lumber. — An  Algerian  concern  are  anxious  to  open  up  connections  with  Cana- 
dian shippers. 

3720.  Spruce  and  Pine  Lumber. — A  well-known  London  firm  of  timber  brokers  are 
desirous  of  forming  a  connection  with  responsible  Canadian  exporters  of  spruce  and  pine 
operating  from  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Quebec;  looking  for  shippers  in  prefer- 
ence to  saw-millers. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Avonmouth. — Lakonia,  Dec.  22;  Parthenia,  Jan.  11 — both  of  the  Cunard  Line. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Cornish  Pointt,  Dec.  27;  Arianof,  Jan.  9;  Cominof,  Jan.  23 — 
all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade*,  Dec.  29;  Manchester  Division*,  Jan.  12 — both 
of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Delaware,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  6. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Durham,  Dec.  18;  Trevose, 
Jan.  18 — both  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tq  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hypathia,  Houston  Line, 
Dec.  23. 

To  London  and  Hamburg. — Bolingbroket,  Dec.  19;  Brandonf,  Dec.  27 — both  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.;  Welland  County,  Dec.  31;  Hastings  County,  Jan.  15 — 
both  of  the  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Jan.  19. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Planter,  Dec.  19;  Canadian  Explorer,  Jan.  2 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine;  Balfourf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Jan.  10;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama*,  Dec.  29;  Batsfordf,  Dec.  29 — both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.;  Partheniat,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  11;  Marburn*,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  16. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Bordenf,  Dec.  29;  Berwynf,  Jan.  15 
— both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Dec.  21;  Montlaurier*,  Dec.  28;  Montclare,  Jan.  4;  Mont- 
calm*, Jan.  11 — all  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Glasgow  and  Avonmouth. — Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  29. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Chaleur,  Dec.  23;  Chignecto,  Jan.  6 
— both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  Dec.  28;  Canadian  Commander*,  Jan. 
11 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Dec.  20;  Fanad  Head,  Jan.  10 — both  of  the 
Head  Line. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  21. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Valemore,  Dec.  20;  Rexmore,  Dec.  31;  Sachem,  Jan.  5— all  of  Furness, 
Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Brigade*,  Dec.  29;  Manchester  Division*,  Jan.  12— 
both  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  London  and  Hull.— Cornish  Pointt,  Dec.  28;  Ariano,  Jan.  10;  Cominof,  Jan.  24— 
all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.— Chaudiere,  Dec.  21;  Chaleur,  Jan.  4 
—both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Caledonia,  Dec.  19;  Andalusia,  Jan.  2;  Caledonia,  Jan.  16— 
all  of  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor*,  Canadian  Govern 
ment  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  22. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  28. 

To  Glasgow.— Norfolk  Range,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  18. 
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To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize.— Canadian  Fisher,  Dec.  20;  Canadian 
Forester,  Jan.  10 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Andania*,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 

Dec.  28. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  NEWFOUNDLAND, — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  A. VON  mouth  AND  Glasgow. — Canadian  Skirmisher*,  Dec.  20;  Canadian  Transporter*, 
Jan.  20    both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk*,  Holland- American  Line, 
early  January. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.— Author,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  about  Jan.  10. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  London. — Narenta,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  late  December. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Zenon,  Dec.  27;  Iowa,  Jan.  12 — both  of  the 
French  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  4. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  29. 

To  New  Zealand,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Wellington,  Napier  and  New  Plymouth. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Dec.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Dec.  20;  Achilles,  Jan.  17 
— both  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong— Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shoshen  Kaisha 
Line,  Dec.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Nagasaki.— Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shoshen 
Kaisha  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Hakata  Maru,  Dec.  31;  Tokiwa  Maru,  Jan.  17— both  of  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Shidzuoka  Maru, 
Jan.  3;  Yokohama  Maru,  Jan.  23— both  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

From  Victoria 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.— Author,  Harrison  Direct.  Line,  about  Jan.  11. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  New  Zealand,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasjan  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Protesilaus,  Jan.  3;  Achilles,  Jan.  31 
—both  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— President  Madison,  Dec. 
16-  President  McKinley,  Dec.  28;  President  Jackson,  Jan.  9;  President  Jefferson,  Jan.  21; 
President  Grant,  Feb.  2— all  of  the  Admiral  Oriental  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  .Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address :   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   " Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office, 
703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Rentier's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

H.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  Raadhuspladsen  45,  Copenhagen.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  (Territory  covers  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland.) 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam,  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  srtreet,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantr acorn.. 


Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 

Kobe.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,     England.     Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Build- 
ing, Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  Rritish  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       T.   Geddes  Grant,  911   Broadway.   Port  of  Spam 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Chriatiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address.  Sontums. 
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HAZARD  MACHINE  TO  BE  INSTALLED  IN  THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
LABORATORIES  OF  CANADA,  MONTREAL 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  advanced  the  plans,  which  they 
have  had  under  consideration,  for  the  installation  of  a  Hazard,  machine  and 
have  authorized  the  erection  of  such  a  machine  at  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories of  Canada,  Montreal.  This  machine  will  be  used  in  making  tests  and 
investigations  in  connection  with  boxes  and  crates  with  the  object  of  developing 
the  best  and  most  economical  types  of  containers  for  various  purposes.  The 
investigations  will  be  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  technical  officers  of  the 
laboratories  in  consultation  with  manufacturers  and  exporters  and  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  machine  in  opera- 
tion in  the  coming  spring. 

Faulty  packing  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
foreign  importers  and  has  been  directed  against  the  exporters  of  all  countries, 
but  perhaps  more  generally  against  those  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Happily,  so  far  as  the  Dominion  is  concerned,  they  are  becoming  less  frequent. 
But  it  is  not  merely  necessary  that  Canadian  exporters  should  send  out  their 
products  in  strong  containers;  they  should  also  be  the  smallest  and  lightest 
that  will  serve  the  purpose  in  order  to  economize  in  shipping  charges,  which  is 
a  considerable  factor.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  knowledge  that  can  be  gained 
from  the  use  of  the  Hazard  machine  the  problem  of  packing  can  be  easily 
solved,  a  result  that  can  hardly  fail  to  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  exporter. 

The  writer  two  years  ago  inspected  a  Hazard  machine  that  had  been 
installed  by  a  large  American  manufacturing  company  whose  product  was  of 
a  very  fragile  nature.  This  firm  stated  that  previous  to  the  installation  of  their 
machine  they  had  suffered  substantial  losses  in  connection  with  claims  for 
breakages,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  Hazard  machine  they  had  been  able  to 
design  a  container  that  had  reduced  these  claims  to  an  almost  inappreciable 
amount. 

H.  R.  Poussette. 
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MK.  W.  McL.  CLARKE  TO  UNDERTAKE  TRADE  TOUR  IN  THE 

NEAR  EAST 

Acting  under  instructions  from  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Mr. 
\V.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  will  shortly  under- 
take a  tour  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  Canadian  trade  opportunities  in 
the  markets  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  It  is  intended  that  he  shall  visit  the 
Piraeus,  Athens,  and  Constantinople,  and  he  may  return  via  Bucharest  and 
Belgrade.  Canadian  exporters  who  are  interested  in  these  markets  will  have 
time  bo  communicate  with  Mr.  Clarke  before  his  departure,  and  are  requested 
to  address  him  at  his  office,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan,  Italy. 

EXTENSION  COURSE  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  syllabus  for  the  second  Extension  Course  in  Export  Trade  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Toronto  commencing  January  21,  1924,  has  now 
been  completed  and  is  as  follows: — 

Prescription  of  Work 

Principles  of  International  Trade 

By  Professor  R.  M.  MacIver. 

Co-operative  Export  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products,  and  i 
The  British  Mercantile  Marine 

By  Professor  C.  R.  Fay. 

Transportation 

By  Professor  W.  T.  Jackman. 

Trade  Currents  and  Cycles 

Professor  Gilbert  E.  Jackson. 

Economic  Geography 

Dr.  H.  A.  Innis. 


Special  Trade  Topics 


Canadian  Trade  Problems  in  Japan 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kobe. 

1  Period 

Canadian  Trade  Problems  in  the  West  Indies 

By  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1  Period 

Representation 

3  Periods 

By  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens. 

Developing  Canada's  Exports  through  Indent  Houses 

By  Mr.  Frederick  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  New  York. 

1  Period 

Packing  for  Export 

2  Periods 

By  Mr.  Y.  Lamontagne,  Junior  Trade  Commissioner. 

Documentation 

2  Periods 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Morton,  Sales  Manager,  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills. 

Marine  Insurance  ♦ 

2  Periods 

By  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Messrs.  Dale  &  Company. 

Foreign  Exchange 

2  Periods 

By  Mr  H.  F.  Lucas,  Manager,  Foreign  Department,  Union  Bank 
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Financing  Foreign  Shipments 

By  Mr.  H.  V.  F.  Jones,  Assistant  General  Manager.  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce 1  Period 

Experiences  of  Canadian  Firms  in  Opening  up  Foreign  Markets 

By  Mr.  Charles  L.  Wisner,  Assistant  General  Manager,  Messrs.  Massey- 

Harris  Co.  1  Period 

By  Mr.  Wallace  Near,  of  Messrs.  Page-Hersey  Co.  1  Period 

By  F.  L.  Freudeman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.  1  Period 

Business  Ideals 

By  Mr.  Glazebrook,  of  Messrs.  Glazebrook  &  Cronyn.  1  Period 

Correspondence  in  Its  Relation  to  Foreign  Trade 

By  Mr.  B.  B.  Halladay,  Sales  Manager,  Messrs.  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Co.    1  Period 


The  Course  will  commence  on  January  21  and  will  continue  up  to  and 
inclusive  of  February  1.   Lectures  will  not  be  delivered  on  Saturday,  January  26. 

The  hours  for  attendance  will  be  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon  and  8  to  10  in  the 
evening. 


TRADE  OF  SWITZERLAND,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1923 

Mr.  A.  F.  MacEachern,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  November  30,  1923,  that  during  the  nine  months  ended  September 
30,  1923,  Switzerland's  imports  were  valued  at  1,536,314,885  francs,  as  against 
1,356,172,135  durirng  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  representing 
an  increase  of  more  than  180  million  francs.  Switzerland's  exports  during  the 
same  period  were  valued  at  1,269,777,108  francs,  as  compared  with  a  valuation 
of  1,318,046,813  francs,  or  a  decrease  during  this  year's  period  of  48,269,705 
francs.  Principal  among  the  articles  which  show  increased  import  valuations 
were  the  woods,  cottons,  woollens  and  metallic  minerals  used  in  Switzerland's 
manufacturing  industries. 


IMPROVED  FARMING  METHODS  IN  ITALY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F.  MacEachern 

Milan,  November  15,  1923. — The  report  of  the  Commission  recently 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  to  inquire  into  the  high 
cost  of  living  in  Italy,  recommends  a  more  widespread  adoption  of 
scientific  farming  methods  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  ruling 
high  prices.  Acting  promptly  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Government  has  provided  additional  appropriations  for  extension 
teachers  and  demonstration  fields,  increasing  the  number  of  travelling  professors 
of  Agriculture,  and  providing  another  two  million  lire  for  demonstration  areas 
for  latest  methods  of  seed  selection  and  cereal  cultivation. 

The  Committee  discountenanced  any  attempt  at  price  regulation  or  other 
interference  with  the  normal  channels  of  distribution,  and  advocated  a  close 
study  of  marketing  conditions  for  leading  commodities,  and  facilities  for  the 
rapid  communication  of  wholesale  prices  ruling  at  the  various  centres. 

In  emphasizing  the  beneficial  results  of  the  more  widespread  use  of  frozen 
meat,  the  Committee  recommended  that  proper  cold-storage  facilities  be  pro- 
vided in  all  large  centres.  The  report  of  the  Committee  observes  that  the 
cause  of  inflated  prices  should  be  sought  in  other  directions  than  those  generally 
criticized  by  the  man  in  the  street.  Unbalanced  budgets,  it  contends,  with  the 
constant  danger  they  entail  of  currency  inflation,  are  more  responsible  than  is  the 
"  profiteer  "  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 


EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  PRODUCED  ON  CANADIAN  FARMS,  OK  MANUFACTURED  DIRECTLY  FROM  g 
SUCH  FARM  PRODUCTS,  DURING  THE  MONTH  AND  TWO  MONTHS  ENDED  NOVEMBER,  1919,  19>0,  1921  and  192Sj  WITH  DOTTED  91  ITEfl  g 

TARIFF  RATES  IN  FORCE 

(COMPILED  BY  THE  EXTERNAL  TRADE  BRANCH,  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS.) 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  IN  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 
I 

London,  December  4,  1923.— The  British  Government  has  now  published 
complete  particulars  of  all  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  calendar 
year  1922,  together  with  countries  of  consignment,  thus  supplementing  and 
revising  the  provisional  figures  issued  in  January  last  relative  to  the  principal 
foodstuffs  and  certain  raw  materials. 

The  imports  of  grain,  flour,  provisions,  and  the  few  raw  materials  then 
included  which  are  of  interest  to  Canada  were  reviewed  in  the  report  from  this 
office  of  the  18th  January,  1923,  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  992  (  February  3),  and  although  these  commodities,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, comprise  the  greater  part  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  Great  Britain,  it 
seems  interesting  to  deal  now  with  the  returns  not  previously  available,  in  order 
to  show  what  progress  Canada  is  making  in  other  directions. 

When  the  Statistical  Office  of  H.M.  Customs  two  years  ago  revised  their 
system  of  preparing  trade  returns,  they  departed,  both  in  the  case  of  imports 
and  exports,  from  the  previous  alphabetical  rotation  and  substituted  the  system 
already  in  force  in  other  directions  of  subdividing  the  figures  into  the  three 
classifications:  "  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco,"  "  Raw  Materials  and  Articles 
Mainly  Manufactured,"  and  "  Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured,"  and 
it  seems  desirable  to  follow  this  method  in  the  present  report. 

DECLINE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  impression  gained  from  a  general  examination  of  the  returns  is  that 
while  import  trade  from  Canada  was  well  maintained  during  1922,  it  consisted 
as  before  the  war  mainly  of  articles  of  food  and  a  few  raw  materials,  and  the 
considerably  varied  trade  in  manufactured  goods  which,  developing  during  the 
war,  reached  its  peak  in  1918-19,  has  declined  almost  as  rapidly,  and  indeed  in 
some  items  almost  completely  disappeared. 

That  this  business,  which  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  abnormal  conditions, 
would  contract  as  British  industries  revived  was  to  be  expected,  but  the  shrink- 
age has  been  aggravated  by  the  situation  which  has  developed  whereby  Canada 
has  found  it  quite  impossible  to  compete  in  this  market  with  the  low  prices 
offered  from  European  countries  whose  currencies  are  enormously  depreciated, 
while,  moreover,  Canadian  funds  have  been  at  a  premium  in  this  country. 

Those  who  wish  to  contrast  the  two  positions,  more  especially  as  regards 
manufactured  goods,  should  refer  to  the  table  of  statistics  of  British  imports 
from  Canada  for  1918  and  1919  which  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
882  (December  27,  1920),  and  which,  it  might  be  remarked,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  unique,  because  they  were  prepared  from  special  figures  kindly  supplied 
by  H.M.  Customs,  who  for  the  purpose  took  out  from  the  quantities  and 
amounts  assigned  to  "  British  Possessions  "  in  the  published  returns  the  actual 
figures  supplied  from  Canada  under  the  different  headings. 

However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1922  was  a  particularly  bad  and 
discouraging  year  for  trade,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  greater  efforts  which 
Canadian  exporters  are  making  to  secure  a  better  footing  in  this  market  will 
bear  fruit  as  soon  as  the  long-delayed  revival  in  European  affairs  generally 
sets  in.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  when  the  1923  returns  are  published  it  will 
be  found  that  Canada's  share  in  some  manufactured  lines  will  already  show  an 
improvement. 
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(1)    Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

Note. — Imports  of  Grain,  Flour,  Provisions  and  Canned  Fish  were  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  992,  dated  February  3,  1923. 


MACARONI 

Previous  to  the  war  this  was  practically  an  Italian  monopoly,  and  in  1913 
Canada  did  not  ship  a  single  pound  to  Great  Britain.  When  Italian  supplies 
were  cut  off,  the  trade  was  diverted  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
during  the  years  1919  to  1921  Canada  averaged  about  22,000  cwt.  or  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  about  half  of  what  was  supplied 
from  the  United  States.  In  1922>  however,  with  the  revival  of  Italian  produc- 
tion and  adverse  exchange  circumstances,  Canada's  contribution  dropped  to  a 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  1919-21  average,  although  United  States  sup- 
plies were  only  about  cut  in  half. 


1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

  87,336 

95,909 

251,783 

183,918 

Principal  sources : 

Italy  

.  ..  .'   34,234 

60,898 

88,576 

109,180 

  23,452 

19,939 

75,114 

42,968 

..   22,715 

2,739 

67,908 

5,620 

SHREDDED  WHEAT,  SEMOLINA,  ETC. 

This  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  imports  in  1922  were  43,725  cwt.  and  36,332  cwt.  in  1921,  Canada's  share 
being  respectively  11,151  cwt.  and  11,403  cwt.,  in  each  case  about  half  of  what 
was  shipped  from  the  United  States. 


OATMEAL   AND   ROLLED  OATS 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  following  figures  that  Canadian  interests  suf- 
fered in  comparison  with  those  of  their  American  competitors,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  active  competition  of  Scottish  millers  has  adversely  affected  import 
trade  in  both  varieties. 

Oatmeal 


1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Total  imports  

272,816 

384,026 

220,895 

Principal  sources : 

United  States  

169,432 

174,367 

134,511 

99,827 

208,243 

84,631 

Rolled  Oats 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                                       517,873  562,236  823,828  685,551 

Principal  sources : 

United   States                                                  205,142  288,980  307,257  313,032 

Canada                                                            304,181  255,090  507,280  356,456 


HAY 


Although  1922  witnessed  one  of  the  worst  hay  crops  on  record  in  this 
country,  it  is  noteworthy  that  imports  amounted  to  only  14,573  tons  as  against 
62,529  tons  in  1913,  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  development  of  motor  traffic. 
Of  this  1922  total,  Canada  contributed  over  80  per  cent. 


Total  imports  . . 

Principal  sources : 
United  States 
Canada  . . 

70454—2 


1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Tons 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

1,354 

14,573 

9,292 

98,968 

951 

1,264 

6,543 

8.446 

390 

12,210 

2,654 

82,830 
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LINSEED  CAKE 

Total  imports  of  linseed  cake  in  1922  were  only  60  per  cent  of  the  1913 
figures,  but  Canada's  share  lias  fallen  proportionately  more,  her  contribution 
in  1913  being  15,283  cwt. 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Tons  Tons  £  f 


Total   imports   59,231  48,739  885,288  637,122 

Principal  sources : 

United   States   24,746  20,360  366.248  264,481 

British  India   10,205  10,312  147,003  135,0910 

Argentina   10.266  5,351  171,772  72,277 

Australia   7,820  4,462  107,657  57,981 

Canada   2,039  2,927  33,475  39,066 


MEAT 

"While  Canada  has  retained  a  certain  amount  of  the  trade  in  beef  items 
which  was  developed  during  the  war,  the  contributions  in  1922  in  most  cases 
were  merely  fractional.  They  include  529  cwt.  of  frozen  beef  (in  quarters  and 
sides)  out  of  9,352,677  cwt.,  and  29,437  cwt.  out  of  588,174  cwt.  of  frozen  offals; 
but  in  frozen  beef  (boned)  the  50,746  cwt.  imported  from  Canada  there  were 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  comparatively  small  total,  197,220  cwt.  In  canned 
meats  (including  tongues),  Canadian  shipments  were  only  4,686  cwt.;  the  total 
was  839,165  cwt.  In  frozen  veal,  of  the  17,457  cwt.  imported,  Canada's  share 
was  2,443  cwt.  As  regards  frozen  pork,  in  1922  Canada  furnished  2,803  cwt. 
of  a  total  of  203,916  cwt.;  and  4,100  cwt.  out  of  88,442  cwt.  in  salted  pork. 

POULTRY 

As  Canada  is  capable  of  doing  a  much  larger  trade  in  chilled  and  frozen 
poultry  than  she  has  so  far  undertaken,  it  is  useful  to  reproduce  the  statistics 
of  imports  of  dead  poultry,  with  chief  countries  of  consignment: — 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 


Total  imports   85,534  171,771  568,941'  1,218,142 

Principal  sources: 

United  States   20,806  50,277  213,075  425,483 

France   17,558  42,648  122,381  310.999 

China  ..   ..   19,148  12,563  99.048  97,224 

Hungary   9,741  25,707  22,147  146,659 

Netherlands   4,276  7,451  31,829  42,658 

Canada   1.178  4,364  11,862  37,967 


BLADDERS,   CASINGS   AND   SAUSAGE  SKINS 

Canada's  share  of  casing  imports  does  not  show  much  expansion,  in  spite  of 
the  growth  of  the  packing  industry. 


1921  1922  1921  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                                        53,819  73,138  848,886  777,567 

Principal  sources : 

United  States                                                   28,273  26,866  506,961  354,716 

Argentina                                                              7,515  13,678  39,100  65,050 

New  Zealand                                                      3,826  4,530  76,930  64,867 

Australia                                                               2,086  5,363  25,801  44,231 

Canada                                                              3,950  3.810  57,287  57,157 


FISH 

Frozen  Salmon. — Receipts  of  frozen  salmon  showed  some  increase,  in  which 
Canada  participated,  although  this  trade  does  not  make  much  headway. 


1921  1922  1921  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                                ..       19,662  28,342  150,584  214,381 

Principal  sources: 

Norway                                                             8,863  9,952  68,014  104,722 

Newfoundland                                                    5,274  4,431  36,178  23,096 

Canada                                                                 4,520  8,594  35,859  55.924 
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Cured  or  Salted  Salmon. — It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  1922  Canada 
supplied  only  42  cwt.  out  of  the  9,556  cwt.  of  cured  or  salted  salmon  imported, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  purchased  from  the  United  States. 

FRUIT 

Apples. — It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  for  the  first  time  for  some  years 
Canada  supplied  more  raw  apples  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  were  shipped  by 


the  United  States. 

1021  1922  1921  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                             4,001,134  4,471,839  7,392,929  6,544,109 

Principal  sources: 

United  States                                        1,712,822  1,504,903  3,343,749  2,292,494 

Australia                                                 387,219  836,521  993,901  1,663,613 

Netherlands                                             126,254  101,415  150,622  106,865 

Belgium                                                   104,192  177  128  134,012  163,821 

Canada                                                 1,494,052  1,642,711  2,480,115  2,015,796 


Pears. — Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  raw  pears  remains  insignificant, 
although  it  has  steadily  revived  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  33,272  cwt. 
which  arrived  in  1922  almost  equalled  the  figure  of  1913. 


1921  1922  1921  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total   imports                                                   748,992  997,078  1,664,486  1,452,270 

Principal  sources : 

Belgium                                                     299,439  432,602  427,186  434,739 

France                                                       151,328  173,121  564,818  402,111 

United  States                                              73,794  94,273  188,105  141,342 

Netherlands                                              72,899  90,401  120,189  114,539 

Germany                                                     67,110  81,970  81,363  65,411 

Australia                                                     27,585  49,484  86,670  128,196 

Canada                                                       18,104  33,272  43,072  44,299 


Canned  or  bottled  fruit,  preserved  without  sugar. — While  imports  have 
not  varied  much  in  the  last  few  years,  it  would  seem  that  Canada  has  not 
followed  up  the  advantage  provided  by  the  war  restrictions  in  favour  of  imports 
produced  within  the  Empire,  because  whereas  61,958  cwt.  were  imported  from 
Canada  in  1919,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  to  the  present  figure  of  22,623 
cwt.,  which  is,  moreover,  only  half  of  the  quantity  imported  from  Canada  in 
1913. 


1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

  282,255 

286,778 

654,836 

635,623 

Principal  sources: 

  118,285 

109,881 

159,815 

142,617 

  44,673 

60,542 

162,032 

231,040 

  38,411 

62,462 

112,653 

143,881 

  31,440 

22,623 

68,193 

40,803 

Canned  or  bottled  fruit  (except  pineapples)  preserved  in  sugar. — While 
Canada's  business  under  this  heading  has  been  small,  compared  with  the 
United  States,  her  fractional  share  in  1922  (11,047  cwt.)  was  only  one-third 
of  what  came  in  in  1919. 


1921  1922  1921  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                               679,827  1,578,483  2,494,427  5,249,119 

Principal  sources: 

United  States                                          509,616  1,375,628  1,885,589  4,554,068 

Australia                                                 110,905  123,232  362,219  395,378 

Canada                                                     14,188  11,047  67,617  46,767 


Fruit  Juice. — It  is  found  that  Canada  has  become  a  considerable  shipper 
of  what  is  described  as  "  Fruit  Juice,  unenumerated  ",  and  it  has  now  been 
ascertained  that  the  185,880  gallons  valued  at  £44,330,  and  the  463,300  gallons 
valued  at  £97,761,  credited  to  Canada  in  1921  and  1922  respectively,  are  unfer- 
mented  concentrated  apple  juice,  which  is  used  here  by  cider  manufacturers. 
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It  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  96,805  gallons  of  grape  juice 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1922  are  of  Canadian  origin,  although 
it  is  stated  by  the  Customs  that  no  portion  of  the  20,405  gallons  attributed  to 
•'  British  Possessions  "  can  be  traced  to  Canada. 


hops 


The  Government  control  introduced  during  the  war  bas  not  yet  been 
relaxed,  and  resulting  from  this,  there  has  been  a  steady  fall  in  the  imports 
of  overseas  hops  permitted,  coincident  with  restrictions  in  home  cultivation. 
Canada,  however,  has  never  been  a  large  supplier  in  proportion  to  the  total 
imports,  and  her  share  in  1921  was  only  19,088  cwt.  out  of  220,127  cwt.  and 
in  L922,  8,085  cwt.  out  of  130,360  cwt.,  the  bulk  of  the  balance  coming  from  the 
United  States. 

PRESERVED!  MILK 

While  Canada  has  in  recent  years  shipped  both  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  to  this  country,  business  has  been  mainly  concentrated  on  sweetened  full 
cream  condensed,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  that  Canada's 
share  in  1922  fell  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  proportion  in 
evaporated  and  skimmed  sweetened  was  much  smaller.  The  Dominion,  how- 
ever, bas  recently  assumed  a  more  prominent  place  as  a  contributor  of  milk 
powder,  and  this  is  a  trade  which  promises  to  increase. 


Condensed  Milk,  Sweetened  (Whole) 


1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

f 

la 

Total  imports  

  691,110 

369,766 

3,786,331 

1,493,385 

Principal  sources : 

  201,019 

157,868 

988,839 

530,956 

Switzerland  

  139,785 

48.924 

835,087 

235  236 

United  States  

  99,539 

22,637 

563,134 

90,490 

  69,565 

32,245 

384,382 

172,885 

  42,815 

22,275 

204,710 

70,333 

Norway  

  30,736 

37,564 

200  360 

201,630 

  98,396 

38,395 

561,876 

157,674 

Condensed  Milk,  Sweetened  (Skimmed) 


Total  imports   873,178  1,249,989  3,650,312  3,337,462 

Principal  sources : 

Netherlands   674,199  901,452  2,898,025  2,404,727 

Denmark   180,162  322,269  673,833  851,434 

Norway   5,417  18,548  26.669  64,880 

United  States   4,487  282  16,897  1,026 

Canada   5,887  5,348  23,672  9,348 


Condensed  Milk,  Unsweetened 


Total  imports   612,9(34  270,106  2,485,126  756,517 

Principal  sources : 

United  States   571,040  190,898  2,320.537  550,621 

France   12,723  7,252  49,198  17,550 

Denmark   6,124  22,998  21,929  50,926 

Norway    2,950  15,788  14,676  41.934 

Switzerland   3,957  7,509  19,398  25,845 

Netherlands   9,808  3,748  37,772  9,552 

Canada   5,368  11,474  19,073  31,540 


Milk  Powder,  Unsweetened 


Total  imports   53,242  78,824  273,604  283,052 

Principal  sources : 

New  Zealand   10,472  42,367    .  45,068  126,990 

United   States   17,727  5,499  71,562  17,783 

Australia   6,870  5,750  47,512  33,913 

Netherlands                              ..    .".  6,639  4,049  40,927  17,739 

Denmark   3,262  4,285  21,005  24,241 

Canada                 ..   ..-  '..  3,660  10,981  15,708  24,509 
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LAED 

Canada  has  never  been  a  large  supplier  of  lard  to  this  market,  and  the 
quantity  in  1921  was  only  5,024  tons  out  of  113,796  tons,  and  in  1922  still 
less,  3,983  tons  out  of  114,967,  the  trade  still  remaining  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  United  States. 

CIDER   (NOT  CONTAINING  ADDED  SPIRIT) 

Comparatively  little  cider  is  brought  in  from  abroad  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  home  industry,  but  of  the  19,369  gallons  which  came  in  in  1921, 
Canada  sent  6,040  gallons,  and  in  1922  the  7,925  gallons  from  Canada  were 
more  than  half  the  total  13,496  gallons. 


REFINED  SUGAR 

A  noteworthy  development  in  recent  years  is  the  supplying  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  Canadian  granulated  sugar  to  this  market,  the  arrivals  in  1922  aggregat- 
ing as  much  as  1,651,169  cwt.  of  the  10,470,771  cwt.  received  from  all  sources. 

As  the  introduction  of  this  trade  was  in  order  to  replace  sugar  which  was 
formerly  furnished  by  Continental  countries,  its  future  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
and  the  general  impression  is  that  it  will  decline  as  the  beet  sugar  industry  of 
the  Continent  is  gradually  restored. 


1921  1922  1921  1922 

Cwt.  Cwt.  £  £ 

Total  imports  ..                                         9,363,242  10,470,771  14,916,323  11,030,162 

Principal  sources: 

United  States                                       3,430,684  5,305,905  5,408,701  5,479,564 

Netherlands                                           1,825,226  1,131,002  3,149,849  1,274,945 

Czecho -Slovakia                                     1,991,303  986,415  3,085.743  1,051,020 

Canada                                                   662,880  1,651,169  1,047,386  1,735,593 


TOBACCO  (UNMANUFACTURED) 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  a  recent  report  to  the  considerable 
increase  in  the  shipments  of  Canadian  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  quantity  reaching  in  1922,  855,397  pounds,  as  compared  with 
139,696  pounds  in  1919.  This  is,  however,  still  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  184,856,648  pounds  which  were  imported  from  all  countries  in  1922. 

A  few  Canadian  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  also  included  in  the  returns,  but 
are  too  small  to  warrant  any  extended  notice. 

(2)  Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Manufactured 

Note. — Imports  of  Lumber  and  Wood  Pulp  were  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  992,  February  3,  1923. 

MINERALS  AND  ORES 

Canada  has  never  been  an  important  contributor  of  raw  ores  to  Great 
Britain,  and  except  in  asbestos  and  copper,  there  were  no  imports  worth  record- 
ing. 

ASBESTOS   (RAW  AND  FIBRE) 

According  to  the  reorganized  system,  asbestos  is  now  divided  into  "  Raw 
and  Fibre  "  and  "  Waste,  including  Asbestic."  Canada,  however,  figures  only 
in  the  first  category,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  whereas  she  supplied  in  1920 
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aboul  45  per  cent  of  what  was  imported,  her  share  in  1922  has  sunk  to  14  per 
cent,  and  thai  Portuguese  East  Africa  has  now  become  an  important  source  of 


1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Total  imports  

  21,414 

18,153 

1,070,329 

669,731 

Principal  sources  : 

  1,907 

8,525 

77,250 

311,208 

  11,044 

2,233 

664,162 

96,700 

Cape  of   Good  Htp$  

  1,804 

3,815 

68,657 

144,972 

  1,560 

62,600 

  4,467 

2,404 

164,712 

76,848 

COPPER  ORE 

Previous  returns  of  copper  ore  have  now  been  amalgamated  under  one 
heading,  and  include  "  Regulus,  Matte,  Precipitate,  Cement  Copper,  and  Scale." 
In  1922,  Canada  with  16,054  tons  valued  at  £642,209  contributed  almost  half 
of  the  33,169  tons  (value  £1,519,584)  brought  in,  the  balance  being  practically 
all  of  Spanish  origin. 

CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

According  to  the  returns,  Canadian  contributions  of  seeds  are  still  confined 
to  the  clover  and  grass  varieties,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  from  the  accom- 
panying tables  showing  the  chief  sources  of  supply  that  the  trade  in  both  is 
steadily  increasing. 


Clover  Seed 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

  145,068 

136,968 

797,518 

574,575 

Principal  sources : 

Chile  

  39,365 

22,059 

170,472 

99,584 

  37,102 

20,835 

200,063 

94,183 

  11,229 

29,183 

68,550 

101,123 

  12,938 

13,067 

89,116 

63,307 

  22,407 

27,768 

131,684 

103,706 

Grass  Seed 

Total  imports  

 '  . .    . .  106,539 

176,968 

480,733 

553,118 

Principal  sources : 

  43,221 

50,637 

201,199 

154,297 

  30,153 

36,044 

130,867 

101,386 

  10,289 

35,094 

35,532 

107,710 

  10,971 

13,412 

41,360 

43,855 

  4,045 

6,307 

11,699 

15,633 

FINANCIAL,   INDUSTRIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL   SITUATION  IN 

IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

[Subjoined  is  the  fourth  and  concluding  report  in  a  series  dealing  with  the 
finances,  industries  and  resources  of  Ireland.  The  three  preceding  dealt  with 
the  Irish  Free  State.] 

•(4)   Northern  Ireland  (Ulster) 

The  six  counties  of  Northern  Ireland,  or  Ulster,  with  Belfast  as  the  capital 
and  the  principal  commercial  and  industrial  centre,  contain  the  principal  manu- 
facturing industries,  except  brewing,  in  the  whole  of  Ireland.  While  agricul- 
ture still  remains  the  principal  industry,  even  of  that  area,  its  manufacturing 
is  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  includes  products  like  linen,  ships,  engineering 
products  and  machinery,  tobacco,  ropes  and  twines,  which  find  a  market  in  all 
countries  and  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  Belfast  has  also  been  notable 
for  its  position  as  a  distributing  centre  for  Ireland  of  imported  products,  and 
to  a  smaller  degree  for  its  exports  from  all  Ireland  of  Irish  products.  Its 
reputation  as  a  distributing  point  has  been  built  up  in  the  past  by  the  enter- 
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prise  and  business  acumen  of  its  commercial  community.  With  the  separation  of 
the  six  counties  from  the  twenty-six  counties  of  the  Free  State,  however,  and 
the  erection  of  a  Customs  barrier  between  the  two  areas,  which  came  into 
existence  on  April  1  last,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  Belfast  as  a  distributing 
point  for  all  Ireland,  to  every  corner  of  which  its  commercial  travellers  have 
been  accustomed  energetically  to  penetrate,  will  suffer  a  setback.  However 
that  may  be,  Belfast's  distributing  trade  is  approximately  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  trade  of  the  whole  city,  so  that  its  commercial  progress  does  not  seem  likely 
to  be  seriously  affected.  Its  manufacturing  activities  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
Ulster  are  really  very  little  concerned  with  other  parts  of  the  country  as  its 
markets  are  the  outside  world.  While  Belfast  is  the  port  of  entry  for  at  least 
half  of  all  Irish  imports,  it  may  be  stated  that  so  far  as  imports  from  Canada 
are  concerned,  about  the  same  quantity  enters  at  Dublin  as  at  Belfast. 

LINEN 

Ulster  possesses  the  largest  linen  export  business  of  any  area  of  equal  size 
in  the  world,  the  largest  single  flax-spinning  mill,  and  the  largest  linen  manufac- 
turing concern.  The  product  is  world-famous,  and  penetrates  to  all  countries. 
The  exports  of  linen  goods  in  1921  amounted  to  a  value  of  £22,891,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  boom  year,  1920,  of  £40,501,000.  There  are  no  figures  available 
of  the  exports  of  linen  goods  generally  in  1922,  but  the  exports  of  linen 
piece  goods  for  that  year  were  over  71  million  square  yards  as  against  about 
40  million  square  yards  for  the  year  before.  This  substantial  progress  was 
made  notwithstanding  the  exceptionally  hard  problems  the  industry  had  to 
face,  partly  arising  from  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  supply  of  raw 
material  which  was  generally  too  high  in  price  to  enable  the  finished  product 
to  find  a  ready  market,  the  high  rate  of  wages  paid  to  operatives,  and  the 
inability  to  utilize  the  whole  of  existing  plants,  which  involves  unusually  heavy 
standing  charges.  In  addition,  much  uncertainty  was  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  tariff  on  linen  goods  entering  the  United  States,  which  absorbs 
about  one-half  of  the  total  linen  exports  from  Northern  Ireland.  The  linen 
trade,  while  it  has  not  returned  to  anything  like  its  pre-war  activity,  is  show- 
ing steady  advance,  and  the  outlook  is  much  brighter.  The  United  States  and 
the  British  Dominions  are  maintaining  a  steady  demand,  and  other  countries 
such  as  Switzerland  and  Cuba  during  the  first  six  months  of  1923  took  greatly 
increased  quantities.  Dress  linen  has  had  recently  a  big  demand  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Dominions,  and  this  particular  trade  has  assumed 
large  dimensions  compared  with  what  it  was  several  years  ago.  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  some  of  the  South  American  Republics, 
appear  to  be  impressed  by  the  utility  and  good  wearing  qualities  of.  linen  dress 
material,  which  is  available  in  such  a  large  variety  of  design  and  quality.  More 
orders  are  coming  from  these  countries,  but  the  United  States  is  still  the  largest 
market.  Buyers  would  be  well  advised  to  insist  upon  "all  linen  "  goods,  as 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  meet  the  lower  price  necessity 
by  using  mixture  yarns  in  which  hemp  is  more  or  less  prominent. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Belfast  has  the  largest  shipbuilding  firm  in  the  world.  The  industry  there, 
while  second  to  that  of  the  Clyde,  is  vast,  and  in  common  with  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  has  passed  through  a  very  troubled  period.  Revival  can 
only  follow  revival  in  other  industries,  as  until  the  existing  tonnage  can  be 
fully  utilized,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  shipowners  will  place  orders  for  new 
ships.  At  the  beginning  of  1922  there  were  about  1,300,000  net  tons,  or  10  per 
cent,  of  British  snipping  laid  up  for  want  of  cargoes,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
year  tl^s  had  been  reduced  to  700,000  tons,  or  about  5^  per  cent.  Moreover, 
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it  is  stated  that  some  three  million  tons  are  over  the  age  limit,  and  if  trade 
revived  to  a  considerable  extent,  this  amount  of  existing  tonnage  would  be 
relegated  to  ti  e  scrap  heap.  Furthermore,  great  advances  have  been  made 
ill  recent  years  in  ships'  engines,  particularly  in  the  design  and  adaptation  to  big 
freight  carriers  of  internal  combustion  engines,  and  motor  ships  are  now  becom- 
ing common.    This  improvement  should  hasten  the  scrapping  of  older  vessels. 

The  shipyards  of  Belfast  for  the  past  three  years  have  not  experienced 
the  deep  depression  common  in  the  English  and  Scottish  yards  to  the  same 
degree.  The  tonnage  launched  in  1922  was  over  94,000,  as  compared  with 
106,000  tons  in  the  previous  year.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  the 
output  was  eight  steamers  aggregating  102,000  tons,  a  considerable  improvement. 
The  output  in  1921  had  a  value  of  £10,106,000. 

ROPEMAKING 

Belfast  contains  the  largest  rope  works  in  the  world.  The  exports  of  rope, 
twine  and  cordage  in  1921  were  of  a  value  of  £724,200,  as  compared  with 
£1,503.200  in  1920.    Those  figures  represent  the  state  of  world  trade  generally. 

OTHER  ULSTER  INDUSTRIES 

Other  industries  in  this  area  of  high  importance  are  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  woollens,  aerated  waters,  confectionery  and  biscuits,  and  distilling  and 
brewing. 

The  importance  of  the  tobacco  industry  may  be  realized  by  a  reference  to 
the  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco,  and  the  imports  of  unmanufactured.  In 
1920  and  1921  the  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  were  £1,877,000  and 
£1,611,000  respectively,  while  the  imports  of  the  unmanufactured  were  £1,336,- 
000  and  £450,000  respectively.  The  requirements  of  the  Belfast  manufacturers 
in  the  way  of  raw  leaf  were  briefly  indicated  earlier  in  this  report. 

The  exports  of  biscuits  in  1920  and  1921  were  £1,379,000  and  £1,196,000 
respectively.  A  good  deal  of  Ontario  90  per  cent  flour  is  used  in  their  manu- 
facture. 

COAL  IN  ULSTER 

The  population  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  between  four  and  five  millions, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  if  Ireland  been  generously  endowed  with  coal  fields, 
and  of  as  high  quality,  as  ,  is  the  case  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  the 
population  of  Ireland  would  be  many  times  as  great  as  it  is,  and  manufacturing 
industries  would  be  as  fully  developed  throughout  the  country  as  they  are  in 
Great  Britain.  Such  manufacturing  as  there  is,  concentrated  in  Ulster,  depends 
entirely  for  its  fuel  and  power  on  coal  imported  from  across  the  Irish  Channel. 
In  1921  the  amount  imported  was  over  £6,000,000  in  value.  In  1920,  when 
trade  was  greater  and  demand  for  coal  brisker,  the  imports  were  over  £12,000,000. 

Now  large  deposits  of  coal  have  been  found  at  Coalisland  in  County  Tyrone, 
not  far  from  the  western  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  in  such  quantity  and  of 
such  quality  as  to  indicate  that  the  industrial  life  of  Belfast  and  Northern 
Ireland  will  shortly  be  revolutionized.  For  some  years  coal  has  been  known  to 
exist  in  the  district,  but  recent  developments  have  shown  that  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  this  coal  field  are  beyond  all  expectations.  One  colliery 
which  has  already  been  opened  is  expected  to  produce  100,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum  over  a  period  of  40  years.  The  whole  of  the  coal  basin  has  not  yet 
been  explored,  but  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  portion  between  the  site  of  the 
present  colliery  and  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  there  are  over  200,000,000  tons. 
The  coal  is  bituminous,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  better  class  of  Scottish 
coal.  Five  hundred  men  are  expected  to  be  employed  at  this  colliery  before 
next  spring,  to  be  increased  to  1,000,  and  this  one  mine,  which  works  500  yards 
square,  is  only  the  fringe  of  the  coalfield.  ^ 
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CONCLUSION 

To  any  Canadian  exporting  houses  which  have  products  for  sale  that  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  compete  in  Ireland,  either  in  the  North  or  in  the  Free  State, 
the  time  is  favourable  for  a  serious  advance  into  that  country.  With  a  stable 
Government  now  in  existence;  with  the  rapid  restoration  of  order,  of  the  rail- 
ways and  the  roads;  with  the  dockers  and  other  strikers  at  Cork  and  Dublin 
back  at  work — Canadian  firms  should  have  little  difficulty  in  initiating,  or 
extending,  business  in  that  country. 

There  are  no  known  importing  houses  in  good  standing  in  Ireland  with 
which  the  writer  has  not  been  in  touch  either  personally  or  by  correspondence 
(that  is,  firms  which  import  commodities  which  the  Dominion  is  capable  of 
supplying) ,  and  he  can  say  with  confidence  that  these  Irish  firms  are  in  as  good 
standing,  many  of  them  possessing  large  capital,  and  have  the  same  commercial 
standards  and  respect  for  sanctity  of  contract  as  the  best  concerns  in  any 
country.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  general  their  desire  to  trade  with  the  Dominion 
is  strikingly,  possibly  surprisingly,  apparent. 

The  Importers'  Directory  for  Ireland,  compiled  by  this  office  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  a  copy  of  which  is  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
at  Ottawa,  contains  the  names  and  full  particulars  regarding  all  the  known 
importers  in  Ireland  in  good  standing  who  desired  to  be  included,  and  a  study 
of  the  present  report  will  indicate  clearly  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  com- 
modities imported,  although  during  a  period  of  deep  business  depression 
throughout  the  world  and  particularly  troublesome  times  in  Ireland. 

This  office  offers  its  services  to  any  responsible  Canadian  firm  desiring 
connections  and  business  in  Ireland,  and  meantime  refers  readers  once  again 
to  the  sixty-five  or  more  trade  inquiries  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  Nos.  1023  and  1024  (September  8  and  15  last)  from  both  the  Free  State 
and  Ulster. 

[Note. — Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  writers  ^n  the  Manchester  Guardian  Com- 
mercial for  much  information  concerning  industries  in  the  Free  State  such  as  agriculture, 
brewing  and  distilling,  the  bacon  industry,  water-power,  and  peat  production.] 

THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS   OF  HAITI 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Subjoined  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Import  Requirements 
of  Haiti,  founded  on  a  recent  tour  of  that  republic  by  Mr.  Stevens.] 

Introductory 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  December  1,  1923. — The  republic  of  Haiti  forms  a 
most  interesting  community.  This  negro  republic  is  situated  upon  the  lesser 
and  more  rugged  half  of  the  island  formerly  known  as  Hispaniola.  When  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  and  the  extirpation  of  piracy  made  colonizing  possible,  the 
French  were  not  slow  to  realize  upon  the  great  fertility  of  their  new  possession. 
Coffee  was  introduced  and  sugar  cane  planted  upon  an  extraordinary  scale; 
when  the  French  revolution  upset  the  seigneurial  lords,  Haiti  was  one  of  the 
leading  sugar-producing  countries  in  the  world,  with  a  production  far  in 
advance  of  anything  since  realized.  Ghastly  race  wars  ended  this  production 
for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  the  twentieth  century  found  Haiti  with  no  sugar 
at  all.  Coffee  cultivation  had  likewise  ceased  a  century  before,  but  the  coffee 
plant  had  persevered  and  had  clothed  the  republic  luxuriantly.  Throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  and  through  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth,  Haiti's  one 
wild  crop  has  sufficed  to  support  an  overwhelming  population.  Therefore  Haiti 
divides  in  an  economic  sense  into  two  zones;  the  almost  completely  isolated 
interior  where  the  coffee  is  grown,  and  the  ring  of  outports  where  coffee  is 
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marketed  and  the  returns  reinvested  in  a  few  of  the  prime  necessities.  This 
division  narrows  the  interest  of  foreign  exporters  to  the  requirements  of  the 
populations  of  the  Haitian  ports,  as  barring  flour  and  fish,  iron  pots  and  braziers, 
and  drills  and  denims,  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  of  buying  power 
prevents  tl  e  million  and  a  half  blacks  of  the  Haitian  hinterland  from  assuming 
any  importance  as  potential  purchasers. 

Politically,  Haiti  has  followed  from  dictatorship  to  dictatorship  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  the  modern  era  opened  for  this  republic  in  1915,  when  the 
United  States  imposed  a  military  occupation  to  forestall  similar  action  upon 
the  part  of  European  powers.  The  two  primary  objects  of  the  occupation,  the 
financial  reconstitution  of  the  republic  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
of  foreigners,  have  been  accomplished.  Unfortunately  the  encumbrances 
which  have  barred  Haiti  to  the  trading  nations  for  the  past  century  are  too 
enormous  for  speedy  destruction,  and  at  least  another  decade  will  elapse  before 
conditions  for  commercial  and  industrial  development  are  as  favourable  as  in 
the  adjacent  republic  of  Santo  Domingo.  Some  of  the  commercial  legislation 
of  this  state  has  been  sufficiently  unusual  to  warrant  notice.  For  the  larger 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  foreigner  could  live  in  Haiti;  less  than 
twentv  years  ago  the  Syrians,  then  the  most  important  distributors  in  the 
republic,  were  expelled  to  a  man.  Even  to-day  foreigners  may  not  hold 
property  in  Haiti;  within  the  last  few  years  this  regulation  has  been  ameliorated 
sufficiently  to  allow  foreign  corporations  to  own  property.  An  equally  far- 
reaching  restriction  for  over  a  century  prevented  the  first  sale  of  Haitian 
produce  to  other  than  a  Haitian,  thus  creating  a  class  of  irresponsible  and 
valueless  middlemen.  This  restriction  has  never  been  rescinded,  but  of  late 
years  has  not  been  enforced.  A  less  direct  but  even  more  vital  encumbrance, 
from  the  foreign  trader's  point  of  view,  lies  in  the  legal  code  of  this  republic, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  Code  of  Napoleon,  and  therefore  is  devoid  of  com- 
mon law.  But  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  in  trading  with  Haiti  was  and  is 
that  the  Government  subsists  entirely  upon  the  trading  classes.  Until  1920, 
every  ship  entering  Port  au  Prince  or  Cap  Haitien,  the  principal  ports  of  the 
republic,  paid  six  cents  per  gross  ton  to  a  French  concessionaire  who  had  built 
a  lighthouse  for  each  port.  In  Port  au  Prince,  wharfage  is  also  held  by  con- 
cession, but  fortunately  the  concessionaire  is  an  American  company.  But 
when  port  charges  have  been  satisfied,  and  the  goods  landed,  the  difficulties 
are  only  begun.  Whereas  customs  charges  upon  many  items  were  originally 
moderate,  additional  imposts,  levies,  surcharges,  and  the  like,  have  raised  the 
duty  upon  many  articles  to  a  prohibitive  figure.  The  instance  of  90  cents 
per  dozen  pints  upon  ordinary  bottled  water  may  be  quoted.  There  being  no 
collection  of  internal  revenue  possible,  the  burden  of  financing  the  state  is 
entirely  borne  by  imports  and  exports,  together  with  a  sales  tax  upon  the  net 
profits  of  commercial  concerns  amounting  to  two  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Haitian 
firms,  and  four  per  cent  in  the  case  of  foreign  houses.  Heavy  stamp  and  docu- 
ment taxes  materially  increase  the  expense  of  financial  transactions,  and  as 
a  final  source  of  revenue,  fines  and  impositions  are  levied  under  a  very  unsys- 
tematized commercial  legislation.  The  foreign  exporter  entering  the  Haitian 
market  should  first  make  certain  of  the  integrity  of  his  Haitian  connections, 
and  then  should  seek  specific  advice  from  such  connections  upon  every  detail 
of  his  shipment. 

These  difficulties,  however,  cannot  minimize  the  fact  that  Haiti  is  bound 
to  realize  upon  her  agricultural  resources  sooner  or  later;  that  she  has  one  of 
the  most  fertile  soils  in  the  world,  and  upon  an  area  of  little  over  10,000  square 
miles  supports  a  black  peasantry  totalling  over  two  million  souls.  The  future 
of  the  republic  therefore,  as  in  the  Dominican  republic,  rests  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  interior  communications;  and  here,  as  in  the  Dominican  republic,  the 
American  forces  of  occupation  are  instruments  of  destiny.    They  are  building 
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the  roads  which  will  prevent  the  Haitian  peasant  from  walking  fifty  miles 
with  his  coffee  on  his  back;  which  will  bring  him  cheap  complements  of  his 
fish,  his  iron  pot  and  his  length  of  denim. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  transverse  mountain  ranges  and  the  deeply  serrated  Haitian  coastline 
have  resulted  in  ten  important  distribution  centres  in  the  coastal  zone  of  this 
small  republic,  and  each  claims  a  fair  percentage  of  the  total  commerce.  The 
traffic  of  the  southern  escarpments  of  the  western  peninsula  flows  to  Jacmel  and 
Aux  Cayes;  the  northern  slopes  of  this  promontory  support  Jeremie,  Miragoane, 
and  Petit  Gouave.  At  the  head  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Gonaives  stands  Port  au 
Prince,  as  entreport  for  a  densely  populated  inland  plain.  Higher  on  the  gulf, 
as  centres  for  the  extensive  Artibonite  coffee  trade,  are  the  important  towns  of 
St.  Marc  and  Gonaives.  The  northern  peninsula  has  two  ranking  seaports ;  Port- 
aux-Paix,  sparsely  harboured  across  the  strait  from  the  old  pirate  stronghold  of 
Tortuga;  and  Cape  Haitien,  the  second  port  of  Haiti,  in  the  extreme  northeast 
of  the  republic. 

The  number  and  importance  of  these  distribution  centres  distinguish  Haiti 
from  other  Caribbean  countries  in  which  the  capital  is  the  principal  centre  of 
distribution  and  other  towns  are  subsidiary.  The  exporter  to  Haiti  can  only 
reach  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  trade  by  confining  himself  to  the 
capital ;  for  many  articles  Cap  Haitien  and  Gonaives  are  equal  to  Port  au  Prince 
in  importance,  and  for  all  staples  none  of  the  outports  are  unimportant.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  interior  communications  will  diminish  the  commercial  import- 
ance of  these  towns.  They  will  be  sustained  by  the  singular  circumstance  that 
no  steamship  service  embraces  all  these  ports,  but  that  every  line  entering 
Haiti  includes  certain  of  them  on  their  schedule.  Thus  European  lines  have 
served  the  northern  peninsula  more  than  the  southern,  and  European  influence 
is  consequently  much  more  marked  in  the  imports  there.  One  port  is  markedly 
British  in  its  commerce  through  similar  inclusion  upon  the  routing  of  an  English 
line. 

Instead  of  creating  a  single  distribution  centre,  the  construction  of  inland 
communications  will  increase  the  importance  of  the  outports;  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  vehicular  transportation  shall  ever  replace  shipping  in  such  a  moun- 
tainous area.  It  does  seem  possible,  however,  that  with  improved  purchasing 
power  specialized  distribution  will  first  appear  in  Port  au  Prince,  Cap  Haitien, 
and  perhaps  Gonaives,  and  this  latter  circumstance  will  relatively  improve  the 
position  of  these  towns  as  distribution  centres. 

COMMERCIAL  COMMUNITY 

The  commercial  community  reflects  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  Haitian 
distribution.  With  the  exception  of  Port  au  Prince,  almost  all  distributors  of 
standing  are  general  merchants;  specialized  distribution  is  only  in  its  beginning. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  particular  tendency  by  the  distributors  of  the  out- 
ports to  extend  their  operations  to  other  outports;  whenever  subsidiary  distri- 
bution is  undertaken  elsewhere,  it  is  usually  in  Port  au  Prince.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  merchants  of  Port  au  Prince  have  not  established  themselves  in 
the  outports,  except  in  one  or  two  cases.  This  leaves  each  outport  more  or  less  a 
community  unto  itself,  and  its  line  of  communications  radiates  not  to  the  Haitian 
capital  but  to  sources  of  supply.  As  these  connections  have  been  with  the  Con- 
tinent, it  is  not  surprising,  in  spite  of  the  Haitian  dictum  regarding  the  nation- 
ality of  businesses,  to  find  Continental  nationalities  predominant  in  the  com- 
merce of  this  state.  Of  sixty-seven  reliable  distributors  investigated  in  this 
republic,  covering  the  ten  principal  ports,  fourteen  were  found  to  be  French  in 
origin,  twelve  Haitian,  eleven  American,  seven  British,  seven  Syrian,  six  German, 
four  Italian,  two  Danish,  and  one  each  of  Turkish,  Dutch,  Cuban,  and  Dominican 
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extraction.  Even  these  figures  do  not  correctly  illustrate  the  strong  Continental 
link;  there  wore  no  American  and  only  two  British  firms  found  beyond  Port 
au  Prince,  and  a  considerable  number  of  these  latter  nationalities  were  commis- 
sion houses  and  not  merchants.  Of  these  sixty-seven  firms  the  largest,  a  German 
house  controlling  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  commerce  of  Haiti,  has  seven 
branches  m  the  ten  ontports;  another  German  firm  had  wide  interests  in  two  of 
the  ontports;  one  British  house  had  branches  in  three  and  a  Danish  firm  in 
two  ports.  Otherwise  inter-communications  among  the  Haitian  centres  of  dis- 
tribution are  practically  non-existent.  While  this  is  slowly  remedying  itself 
along  the  southern  peninsula  as  the  transhipping  facilities  at  Port  au  Prince 
improve,  it  is  improbable  that  the  self-imposed  isolation  of  the  outports  will 
be  lifted  in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  general  merchants,  a  small  but  influential  colony  of 
manufacturers'  representatives  are  found  in  Port  au  Prince.  These  distributors 
are  largely  concerned  with  foodstuffs,  but  they  are  gradually  accumulating 
other  lines,  and  with  the  inauguration  of  interior  communications  they  will 
In  come  a  much  more  important  sales  factor.  A  number  of  the  largest  agents 
are  surprisingly  strong  financially,  owing  to  the  possession  of  exceptionally 
valuable  agencies,  or  to  buying  commissions,  or  to  speculation.  The  real  value 
of  any  agent,  however,  resolves  itself  to  his  standing  with  the  large  general  mer- 
chants as  no  representative  should  be  employed  who  would  attempt  to  go  past 
the  wholesalers  to  retail  accounts.  The  value  of  even  the  best  of  any  agents 
found  in  the  Haitian  outports,  or  the  value  of  Port  au  Prince  agents  in  rela- 
tion to  outport  sales,  is  questionable.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  direct  service 
to  the  outports  is  available,  a  Port  au  Prince  agent  is  most  necessary  for  the 
handling  of  transhipments. 

As  Canadian  salesmen  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  to  Haiti,  it  is  to  be 
emphasized  that  no  salesman  should  visit  that  republic  without  covering  the 
Haitian  outports  which  enjoy  direct  connections  with  New  York;  that  is, 
all  the  ports  of  the  southern  peninsula,  and  Cap  Haitien.  In  totality  a  much 
larger  volume  of  business  is  available  in  such  outports  than  in  Port  au  Prince. 

NATURE  OF  HAITIAN  DEMAND 

The  nature  of  the  Haitian  demand  has  already  been  foreshadowed;  it  is 
probably  as  primitive  and  restricted  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  soil  returns 
a  lavish  range  of  foodstuffs,  and  a  minimum  of  cultivation  will  provide  for  any 
family.  To  date,  however,  an  astonishing  disdain  of  foodstuffs  cultivation  has 
been  evidenced,  even  by  the  most  impoverished;  only  during  the  slump  of 
1920-21,  when  coffee  was  worthless  as  an  export  crop,  did  the  production  of 
vegetables  and  cereals  appear  to  increase.  Fish  and  flour  are  the  major  food- 
stuffs imports,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  any  particular  percentage  of  these  staples 
penetrate  beyond  the  towns.  In  clothing  the  demand  is  equally  limited,  and 
has  not  yet  progressed  beyond  grey  cottons  and  blue  denims.  The  only  metal 
requirements  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  a  machete,  an  iron  pot  or  kero- 
sene tin,  and  perhaps  a  brazier.  In  the  towns  these  staple  requirements  are 
supplemented  by  varieties  and  specialties,  but  even  there  the  20  or  30  cents 
per  day  which  the  Haitian  labourer  earns  does  not  go  far  in  the  purchase  of 
imported  commodities  whose  price  reflects  extraordinarily  high  landing  and 
overhead  costs. 

The  requirements  of  the  educated  minority  who  constitute  the  upper  classes 
are  as  varied  and  as  high-class  as  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean,  but  are  of  less 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters  because  of  the  strong  Continental  bias.  Until 
shortly  before  the  war,  Haiti  was  almost  a  closed  field  to  American  exporters, 
and  even  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  predominance  of  the  United  States  as  a  source 
of  supply,  it  is  questionable  if  any  particular  market  for  specialized  American 
products  exists  with  the  upper  classes.    There  is  a  French  preference  of  33-3- 
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per  cent  which  makes  competition  in  many  lines  very  difficult;  but  the  root  of 
the  objection  to  American  specialties  lies  principally  m  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
contacts  of  the  last  century  have  all  been  Continental,  and  these  have  bent  the 
inclination  of  the  upper  classes  in  that  direction.  The  market  afforded  by  these 
upper  classes,  however,  is  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  warrant  much  considera- 
tion; with  all  advantages,  France  has  seldom  been  in  a  position  to  furnish  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  Haitian  requirements. 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  products  of  a  French-Canadian  firm, 
recently  established  in  Haiti,  have  been  received  with  marked  enthusiasm,  thus 
illustrating  the  Francophile  tendency  of  this  people. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

The  future  of  Haiti  lies  with  roads,  sugar,  and  a  continuance  of  the 
American  occupation  for  a  considerable  period.  Nothing  but  roads  will  induce 
the  peasant  of  the  interior  to  cultivate  his  coffee,  or  will  permit  the  handling  of 
this  foremost  crop  in  other  than  a  desultory  fashion.  Given  roads,  and  the 
circulation  of  native  foodstuffs  will  go  far  towards  a  more  prosperous  peasantry, 
and  a  larger  demand  for  imported  commodities.  As  supplement  to  the  coffee 
crop,  nothing  promises  so  much  as  cane  cultivation.  Haiti  has  proven  herself 
as  a  sugar  producer,  but  again  progress  resolves  itself  to  a  matter  of  roads; 
because  of  the  broken  terrain,  and  the  small  individual  holdings,  the 
sugar  industry,  as  in  Jamaica,  must  depend  upon  cheap  carriage  of  the 
cane  to  the  mills.  Finally,  there  is  the  necessity  of  impartial  and  efficient 
collection  and  disbursement  of  revenue  and  impartial  and  efficient  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order.  Yet  even  more  than  these  necessities  is  the  necessity 
of  a  control  that  will  build  and  maintain  the  roads  upon  which  every  possible 
development  is  postulated.  Because  the  forces  of  occupation  are  building  such 
roads,  and  have  done  excellently  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  gradual  reclamation  of 
Haiti  may  t>e  anticipated.  The  eradication  of  many  of  the  existing  retarding 
influences,  however,  will  be  accomplished  by  time  rather  than  by  policy. 

CANADIAN    PARTICIPATION    IN    HAITI'S  TRADE 

A  very  considerable  number  of  opportunities  for  Canadian  exporters  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  writer  during  a  recent  visit  to  Haiti,  and  these  will 
be  discussed  in  later  sections  of  this  report.  (A  report  upon  the  flour  require- 
ments of  Haiti  has  already  been  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
No.  1027,  October  6,  1923.)  Among  the  leading  merchants,  sentiment  was 
decidedly  favourable  to  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  for  commodities  similar 
to  those  supplied  by  the  United  States.  When  due  selection  of  the  reputable 
houses  has  been  made,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  or  risk  in  selling  goods  to 
Haiti  than  to  any  other  area  which  does  not  enjoy  direct  steamship  connections 
with  Canada.  Because  of  the  freight  difficulties  in  New  York,  it  will  be  advis- 
able for  Canadian  firms  quoting  Haitian  general  merchants  for  the  first  time 
to  offer  to  route  initial  shipments  through  purchasing  agents  in  New  York; 
every  Haitian  firm  has  such  a  connection.  Even  more  important,  Canadian 
firms  in  forwarding  quotations  should  request  a  specimen  set  of  Haitian 
documents  for  guidance  in  making  up  invoices;  fines  are  imposed  for  even  slight 
errors  in  documentation.  Finally,  whenever  possible,  French  should  be  the  lan- 
guage of  correspondence,  for  courtesy's  sake;  the  admission  of  the  French 
element  in  Canadian  business  is  a  valuable  sales  factor  in  this  field. 

In  one  particular,  Haiti  affords  a  pleasurable  contrast  to  some  other 
Caribbean  areas.  Terms  of  payment  are  fairly  well  stabilized.  Reliable  firms 
do  not  ask  more  than  thirty  days'  credit  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
all  prices  quoted  should  be  based  on  that  time  with  a  cash  discount.  This 
quotation  is  traditional  in  this  republic;  a  very  large  number  of  the  importers 
prefer  to  pay  cash,  but  they  must  have  their  discount.    Sales  discounts  are 
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likewise  a  valuable  feature  of  quotations,  either  in  direct  sales  to  the  general 
merchants  or  through  local  agents.  One  or  two,  or  even  three  or  four  discounts 
are  esteemed,  and  a  net  price  should  not  be  quoted  upon  any  commodity, 
excepting  of  course  staples  whose  exchange  prices  are  a  matter  of  daily  know- 
ledge. 

W  hile  direct  selling  is  reasonably  easy,  the  appointment  of  an  agent 
requires  more  thought  and  investigation.  In  no  area  is  it  so  necessary  that 
manufacturers'  representatives  should  be  persona  grata  with  the  handful  of 
large  accounts.  The  antecedents  and  present  connection  of  any  agent  should 
be  carefully  considered,  particularly  with  regard  to  financial  liability,  nation- 
ality, and  his  standing  with  the  trade.  This  information  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  obtain  in  Port  au  Prince  in  many  instances,  and  the  appointment  of  an 
agent  without  the  visit  of  a  representative  will  always  be  questionable,  not  so 
much  from  the  point  of  view  of  liability  as  from  sales  value.  It  is  the  only 
area  yet  visited  by  the  writer  where  he  feels  unwilling  to  recommend  represen- 
tatives without  reserve. 

In  the  appointment  of  such  agents,  the  question  of  the  outport  traffic  should 
he  clearly  understood.  Where  direct  services  are  maintained  from  New  York 
to  these  outports,  Canadian  exporters  should  investigate  the  principal  accounts 
of  each  outport  with  a  view  to  direct  sales.  If  they  cannot  accomplish  direct 
-ales,  there  is  no  objection  to  including  such  outports  in  the  agent's  area;  but 
commissions  should  not  be  paid  to  Port  au  Prince  agents  upon  sales  which 
they  do  not  handle,  in  areas  that  they  do  not  cover. 

The  appointment  of  general  merchants  as  agents  has  very  distinct  advan- 
tages in  all  centres  except  Port  au  Prince.  In  Port  au  Prince  nearly  all  the 
leading  agents  carry  stocks,  and  there  is  no  point  in  restricting  one's  business  to 
a  single  general  merchant.  The  same  objection,  however,  can  be  raised  against 
the  appointment  of  a  general  merchant  here  as  elsewhere;  he  is  merchant  first 
and  agent  afterwards,  and  ordinarily  he  will  buy  where  it  suits  him  best,  irre- 
spective of  his  agency  connection.  If  an  agency  is  given  to  a  general  merchant, 
some  attempt  at  an  agreement  regarding  minimum  purchases  should  be  made. 

INFORMATIONAL  SOURCES 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  have  branches  in  Port  au  Prince,  Cap  Haitien, 
and  Aux  Cayes,  and  a  use  of  their  services  should  ensure  satisfactory  informa- 
tion from  those  centres.  In  addition,  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Port 
au  Prince  is  at  the  service  of  Canadian  exporters.  A  directory  of  the  leading 
importers  of  Haiti,  together  with  supplementary  information,  including  finan- 
cial estimates,  is  on  file  with  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  at  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  obtained  on  application,  quoting  file  T.C. -4-120.  Further  informa- 
tion can  be  supplied  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
at  any  time. 

INCREASE  OF  CONSULAR  FEE  IN  HONDURAS 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  increase  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  ad 
valorem  in  the  fee  levied  for  consular  invoices  on  goods  imported  into  Hon- 
duras came  into  operation  on  August  1. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  TIMBER  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

The  total  value  of  timber  imported  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  was 
£1,747,638,  and  that  of  timber  exported  for  the  same  period  was  £299,175. 
The  principal  trade  in  imports  was  with  North  America,  and  in  exports  with 
the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  The  gross  consumption  of  raw  timber  from 
all  sources  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  365,714,100  super  feet,  an  increase  of 
8,761,600  super  feet  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year. 
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THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens. 

[Subjoined  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Import  Requirements 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  founded  on  a  recent  tour  of  that  country  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Stevens.] 

Foodstuffs — II. 

FISH 

Fish  (cured). — The  trade  in  this  commodity  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  warrant  separate  treatment,  and  the  market  for 
codfish,  hake,  pollock,  haddock,  herring,  alewives,  and  bloaters,  was  fully 
reported  upon  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  No.  1028  (October  13,  1923). 

Fish  (tinned). — "  Tinned  fish  "  really  means  "  salmon  and  sardines  "  in  this 
republic.  Only  small  imports  of  other  lines  are  recorded.  A  former  British 
trade  in  tinned  herrings  has  diminished  to  negligible  proportions.  In  general, 
fish  specialties  are  unappreciated. 

Sardines. — 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Tinned  fish   $331,575  $149,267  $70,387 

There  are  numerous  brands  of  cheap  sardines  in  the  Dominican  market,  both 
of  American  and  of  Continental  origin.  The  cheaper  lines  of  Continental  sar- 
dines, however,  have  lost  in  popularity  of  late  years  due  to  one  or  two  bad 
shipments;  and  even  Spanish  goods  do  not  sell  as  well  as  formerly.  On  the 
other  hand,  American  cheap  fish  are  doing  very  well  and  all  Canadian  sardine 
packers  should  be  represented  in  this  field.  Unfortunately,  the  prices  quoted  in 
the  Dominican  republic  at  present  are  very  low;  so  low  that  one  suspects  that 
old  stocks  are  being  dumped  into  this  field.  One  American  Pacific  Coast  pack, 
with  key  and  embossed  tin,  was  being  quoted  at  $4.10  c.i.f.  per  case  of  100  tins. 
A  tin  of  this  fish  was  opened,  and  they  were  found  to  be  excellent.  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  Canadian  houses  could  compete  with  such  prices  while  cotton-seed 
oil  remains  high;  yet  such  a  brisk  demand  for  cheap  sardines  exists  that  non- 
participation  by  the  leading  Canadian  packers  is  regrettable. 

The  better  qualities  of  British,  Norwegian  and  French  sardines  are  likewise 
stocked  in  Santo  Domingo,  but  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  held  for  cheap 
packs,  which  may  be  retailed  at  not  more  than  ten  cents  per  tin. 

Salmon  (tinned). — Salmon  is  one  of  the  leading  tinned  foodstuffs  imported 
into  this  republic.  The  trade  is  both  urban  and  rural,  and  almost  every  "bodega" 
shows  at  least  one  or  two  shelves  stocked  with  this  fish.  The  salmon  shown  is 
generally  under  the  label  of  some  New  York  grocery  house  or  general  exporter. 
The  quality  is  not  particularly  good,  the  trade  running  almost  entirely  to  chums. 
In  June,  chums  were  selling  at  $5.75  per  case  of  48  tins,  and  they  were  moving 
fairly  rapidly  at  that  figure.  As  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  there  were  no 
canneries  represented  direct,  and  an  opening  should  exist  for  British  Columbia 
fish  houses  to  form  direct  connections  with  some  of  the  large  wholesalers,  who 
would  stock  their  goods. 

The  trade  in  pinks  and  other  high-class  salmon  was  negligible,  being  con- 
fined to  a  few  of  the  fine  grocery  houses  which  catered  to  the  foreign  trade. 

FLOUR 

The  market  for  flour  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was  sufficiently  important 
to  warrant  a  special  report,  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1020  (August  18,  1923).  In  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  pre- 
dominance of  Canadian  flours  in  the  Caribbean,  Canadian  mills  who  are  unre- 
presented in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  urged  to  consider  this  market,  and  if 
interested,  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  King- 
ston. 
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OTHER  CEREALS  RICE 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Rice   $736,751         $3,194,011         $1,521,280  $1,518,121 

The  only  other  imported  cereal  besides  flour  is  rice,  which  constitutes  the 
largest  single  import  into  the  Dominican  Republic.  Much  larger  volumes  of 
rice  than  Hour  are  consumed  each  year,  and  the  quantity  is  steadily  increasing. 
About  four-fifths  of  the  entire  demand  is  supplied  by  a  British  company,  which 
operates  rice  ships  from  Indian  ports  direct  to  the  Caribbean.  This  aggressive 
firm  have  an  admirable  sales  organization  throughout  Santo  Domingo,  and 
would  afford  a  Canadian  flour  mill  a  connection  of  great  value. 

FRUITS  (TINNED) 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Tinned  fruits   $53,081  $27,178  $10,904 

The  above  figures  show  nominal  importations  only,  but  in  reality  quite 
a  fair  market  for  tinned  fruits  exists  in  the  Dominican  republic.  The  demand 
is  considerably  better  than  for  tinned  vegetables  or  meats,  and  the  statistics  for 
1922  do  not  reflect  lack  of  demand  so  much  as  the  extreme  overstocking  of 
several  years  past,  the  uncertain  condition  of  the  retail  trade,  and  very  dimin- 
ished purehasing  power  upon  the  part  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  Dominican 
towns,  who  are  the  chief  consumers  of  tinned  goods.  A  season  or  two  of 
prosperity  will  alter  this  situation  completely,  as  ordinarily  the  Dominican  is 
willing  to  pay  an  excellent  price  for  his  occasional  purchases  of  tinned  fruits. 

The  retail  shops  of  San  Domingo  City  carry  fairly  heavy  stocks  of  fruit 
products.  Peaches  and  pears  in  No.  2  size  container  are  stocked  in  quantity, 
suggesting  considerable  popularity.  It  was  stated  that  the  market  for  peaches 
was  particularly  good.  Present  supplies  are  entirely  Californian  in  origin.  All 
fruit  labels  were  in  English,  with  the  exception  of  the  packs  of  one  or  two  New 
York  grocery  houses  and  general  exporters.  In  the  case  of  tinned  fruits,  which 
are  amply  illustrated  on  the  label,  English  inscriptions  are  quite  equal  in  value 
to  those  in  the  native  language. 

In  addition  to  peaches  and  pears,  a  number  of  lines  of  plums  were  shown, 
but  plums  were  the  only  acid  fruits  which  sold  to  any  extent.  Small  acid  fruits 
and  berries  are  not  popular,  as  their  nature  is  not  understood.  Trade  in  pre- 
served berries  was  restricted  to  considerable  supplies  of  continental  strawberries 
and  raspberries  in  syrup,  and  a  few  specialties  of  the  same  type,  which  sold 
fairly  well  at  remarkably  high  prices.  The  latter  trade  is  of  no  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters,  as  it  has  no  Canadian  equivalent. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  introducing  tinned  fruits  in  the  Dominican 
republic  lies  in  the  manner  of  their  distribution.  They  are  not  regarded  as 
staples,  and  the  reliable  wholesalers  are  not  anxious  to  handle  such  lines,  there- 
fore representatives  must  sell  direct  to  the  retail  trade,  the  mass  of  whom  are 
indeterminate  financially.  The  introduction  of  tinned  fruits  therefore  implies  a 
very  careful  agent,  and  the  slow  development  of  a  safe  custom. 

JAMS  AND  JELLIES 

The  trade  in  jams  and  jellies  is  only  of  moderate  importance.  The  Domini- 
can is  accustomed  to  Spanish  confitura  and  dulces,  but  these  are  only  eaten 
moderately  and  on  special  occasions.  The  most  popular  jams  at  present  are  of 
French  origin,  tinned  in  small  containers  of  about  a  litre  capacity.  They  are 
very  fine  in  quality,  and  very  high  priced.  A  number  of  Dutch  jams,  part;cu- 
larly  strawberries  and  raspberries,  are  put  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  sell  much 
more  freely,  as  they  are  fairly  cheap.  There  is  no  British  jam  in  the  market, 
although  one  agent  is  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  famous  brand.    The  lack  of 
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interest  in  high-class  English  conserves  is  rather  curious  in  a  discriminating 
market.  Fair  stocks  of  American  jams  were  noted,  but  these  were  largely 
supplied  through  New  York  houses,  being  job  lots  whose  price  had  carried  them 
to  the  retailer  but  was  failing  to  move  them  from  the  retailer's  shelves. 

It  is  possible  that  a  moderately  priced  Canadian  jam,  attractively  packed 
in  a  glass  container,  would  sell  well.  The  proper  merchandising  method  would 
be  through  selection  of  a  reliable  agent,  and  very  close  scrutiny  of  retail  accounts. 

LARD 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

(a)  Lard   $560,877  $541,871  $526,152 

(b)  Lard   substitutes   2,263  4,554  2,637 

(c)  Oleomargarine  and  butter  substitutes    18,760  9,133  11,995 

Lard  is  one  of  the  heaviest  foodstuff  imports  of  this  republic,  as  the 
statistics  show.  The  lack  of  locally  manufactured  vegetable  oils,  and  the  limited 
imports  of  pickled  meats,  have  intensified  the  demand  for  edible  fats,  and  have 
made  the  supply  of  this  commodity  a  trade  of  first  importance.  Although 
lard  has  no  tariff  advantage  over  lard  compound  or  cooking  oils,  these  substitutes 
have  not  been  popularized  in  the  past,  and  at  present  the  high  prices  of  cotton- 
seed oil  prevent  their  introduction.  During  June  pure  lard  was  quoted  at  $12.85 
per  100  pounds  in  San  Domingo  City,  and  lard  compound  at  $15  for  the  same 
volume.  The  bulk  of  the  lard  business  therefore  remains  with  the  Chicago 
packing  houses,  two  of  whom  have  local  supply  depots. 

Lard  is  distributed  in  1-lb.  bricks,  5-lb.  tins,  28-lb.  and  60-lb.  buckets. 
The  future  trade  rests  with  the  5-lb.  tin,  because  of  its  value  as  a  utensil  in  the 
country  districts.  In  addition,  the  5-lb.  tin  is  supposed  to  preserve  the  lard 
better  than  the  larger  wooden  buckets.  The  trade  in  1-lb.  bricks  is  urban  only, 
and  represents  a  limited  high-class  demand.    There  is  no  tierce  trade  at  all. 

One  dealer  stated  that  he  had  tried  Canadian  lard  and  found  it  to  be 
excellent,  but  that  Canadian  quotations  were  always  above  Chicago  prices. 
This  is  probably  correct,  as  the  stocks  which  the  American  packing  nouses 
carry  locally  enable  them  to  provide  instant  quotations  which  can  be  altered 
sufficiently  at  any  time  to  provide  a  margin  for  price  cutting  if  serious  com- 
petition develops.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  Canadian  exporters  of  lard  should 
be  represented  in  the  Dominican  republic,  as  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
high-quality  trade  which  may  be  shared  if  American  prices  can  be  met. 

The  only  edible  oil,  or  lard  compound,  of  any  part:cular  popularity  is  the 
2-quart  tin  put  out  by  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  of  New  York, 
under  the  trade  name  of  "  Argo  Edible  Oil."  This  line  is  making  considerable 
headway  both  on  account  of  its  attractive  price  and  its  excellent  quality. 

MACARONI  AND  VERMICELLI 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli   $101,911  $86,267  $59,743 

These  products  are  recognized  by  the  wholesale  merchants  as  staple  food- 
stuffs, and  all  stock  a  few  hundred  cases  of  macaroni  and  kindred  manufactures. 
The  popular  variety  is  vermicelli,  followed  by  macaroni,  and  then  fiducci.  The 
latter  is  artificially  coloured  yellow;  whether  this  is  common  to  all  fiducci  or 
not,  the  writer  is  unable  to  say.  The  present  supplies  are  entirely  American,  in 
which  Italian  labels  have  been  closely  copied.  The  shipping  container  is  a 
flimsy  10-pound  case,  which  only  weighs  a  fraction  of  a  pound.  In  June, 
New  Orleans  was  quoting  $7  per  100  pounds  gross  f.o.b.  port  of  shipment. 
While  no  complaint  was  heard  concerning  the  quality  of  this  macaroni  which  is 
from  the  Southern  States,  it  is  not  popular  in  British  Colonies,  and  has  been 
ousted  almost  completely  by  Canadian  pastes.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  can 
approximate  the  above  prices,  they  should  at  once  seek  agents  in  Santo  Domingo 
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with  a  view  to  introducing  their  goods  as  this  republic  is  unquestionably  the  only 
market  of  any  importance  for  macaroni  and  paste  products  in  the  Caribbean, 
and  here  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing. 

MEATS  (FRESH) 

There  is  no  import  of  fresh  meat  of  any  importance.  The  meat-growing 
possibilities  of  this  republic  arc  boundless,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  Santo  Domingo  becomes  fairly  important  as  a  meat  exporting  centre. 
Local  meat  is  plentiful,  cheap  and  good. 

MEATS  (PICKLED) 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Pickled  meats   $90,484  $50,124  $41,670 

A  fair  trade  in  barrelled  beef  and  fat  back  pork  is  done  through  the  local 
warehouses  of  the  American  packets.  This  trade  is  almost  entirely  sustained  by 
the  sugar  estates  of  the  South  and  the  more  inaccessible  districts  of  the  north. 
The  business  is  decreasing  because  of  the  large  supplies  of  fresh  meat  available, 


MEATS  (CURED) 

(Tasajo) 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Beef,  jerked   $35,504  $18,122  $17,888 


The  jerked  beef  so  familiar  in  other  Spanish  States  has  a  very  restricted 
consumption  in  the  Dominican  republic,  due  to  its  high  price.  The  beef  from 
Montevideo  reaches  Santo  Domingo  via  New  York,  thus  encountering  a  very 
heavy  freight  charge.  In  addition,  the  Dominican  Government  have  protected 
the  cattle  industry  by  a  tariff  of  $6  per  100  kilos  upon  jerked  beef.  This  is 
three  times  the  duty  upon  salt  codfish,  which  is  usually  its  important  competitor, 
and  with  tasajo  quoted  at  about  $7  per  100  kilos  last  June,  represented  an 
assessment  of  84  per  cent  ad  valorem.  No  competition  from  this  important 
foodstuff  need  be  expected  until  the  present  duty  is  reduced. 

HAMS  AND  BACONS 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Hams  and  bacon     $198,440  $151,239  $96,541 

The  above  statistics  are  not  entirely  correct  for  hams  and  bacons,  as  they 
include  the  value  of  a  small  quantity  of  smoked  beef  which  is  imported  each 
year  as  a  sort  of  high-class  supplement  to  tasajo.  The  bacon  imports  are  of 
the  best  quality  American  and  Danish  sides,  and  fairly  high  in  price.  One 
wholesaler  on  his  English  experience  praised  Canadian  bacon  highly.  In  view 
of  the  convenience  of  Continental  and  American  supplies,  it  is  questionable  if 
any  particular  market  awaits  Canadian  bacons  in  this  republic.  For  hams  the 
market  is  even  less  favourable  than  for  bacons,  as  the  demand  is  considerably 
less,  and  the  quality  in  demand  is  higher.  Ham  is  really  a  luxury  foodstuff,  and 
only  exceptional  prosperity  will  make  the  market  valuable.  For  both  hams  and 
bacons,  full-smoke  tropical  packing  is  essential. 

MEATS  (TINNED) 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Tinned  meats   $70,196  $32,206  $11,454 

The  tastes  of  the  Dominican  republic  are  too  Continental  for  a  large  trade 
in  tinned  meats.  Preserved  meats,  notably  a  wide  range  of  Continental 
sausages,  sell  very  well,  but  tinned  meats  of  American  type  are  regarded  either 
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as  luxury  products,  or  with  a  certain  amount  of  distaste.  The  American  pack- 
ing houses  divide  the  trade  between  them,  and  Armours  sell  moderately  from 
their  local  stocks.  The  business,  however,  is  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  be  of 
any  particular  importance  to  Canadian  exporters. 

MILK — CONDENSED 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Condensed  milk,  etc   $201,285  $118,856  $56,153 

Very  few  Spanish  areas  regard  milk,  or  milk  products,  as  staple  foodstuffs, 
and  the  Dominican  republic  is  no  exception.  The  market  for  condensed  milk 
has  been  relatively  small  to  date,  nevertheless  there  are  few  foodstuffs  pro- 
ducts which  show  more  possibilities.  The  progress  of  milk  products  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  where  the  demand  is  increasing  rapidly,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  within  two  decades  condensed  milk  will  occupy  a  posi- 
tion in  Spanish  countries  commensurate  with  its  importance  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations. 

At  present  the  Anglo-Swiss  Milk  Co.  have  a  footing  in  Santo  Domingo, 
without  showing  the  strength  in  the  market  which  they  usually  exhibit.  Their 
chief  competitor  is  a  Danish  milk  handled  by  the  Eastern  Asiatic  Co.  in  their 
trading  campaign.  This  milk,  under  the  brand  "  Gaviota  is  knocking  out 
competition  by  reason  of  its  extremely  low  price.  In  June  it  was  selling  at 
$6.50  per  case  landed  in  San  Domingo  City;  this  was  sufficiently  below  cur- 
rent American  and  British  quotations  to  assure  this  aggressive  company  the 
bulk  of  the  business.  This  milk  will  probably  continue  to  gain  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nestle  brand,  for  the  time  being  at  least.  While  such  competition  renders 
the  entry  of  Canadian  milks  difficult,  yet  the  field  is  sufficiently  promising  to 
warrant  investigation  with  a  view  to  representation. 

The  imports  of  evaporated  milks,  creams,  and  milk  powders  are  negligible 
at  present,  although  the  Danish  suppliers  are  marketing  evaporated  cream.  This 
cream  is  largely  used  for  ice-cream.  The  ice-cream  demand  is  considerable, 
a  good  product  being  manufactured,  and  increased  purchases  of  cream  and 
milks  may  be  expected  from  this  trade.  Milk  powders  have  not  been  offered 
to  any  extent,  and  might  be  difficult  to  introduce,  but  once  introduced  they 
should  obtain  a  fair  sale,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  republic  and 
in  the  inland  towns. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Potatoes   $50,147  $43,936  $40,857 

The  potato  business  is  not  extensive  in  the  Dominican  republic,  as  local 
competition  is  felt  throughout  a  comparatively  long  growing  season.  Present 
supplies  are  destined  almost  entirely  for  consumption  in  the  larger  centres  of 
population.  The  trade  is  split  up  among  a  considerable  number  of  whole- 
sale foodstuffs  houses,  and  therefore  large  orders  are  not  common.  Several  of 
the  dealers  stated  that  fifty  barrels  per  month  filled  their  requirements.  The 
present  supplies  come  partly  from  New  Orleans  and  partly  from  Maine,  con- 
sisting of  American  selects ;  these  potatoes  were  purchased  during  the  past  season 
at  about  $4  per  barrel.  The  potatoes  inspected  by  the  writer  were  not  equal 
in  quality  to  Canadian  offerings;  however,  transportation  difficulties  and  the 
small  orders  probably  prevent  Canadian  interest  in  this  market  at  present. 

Onions 


Onions 


1913  1920  1921  1922 

$84,561  $178,133  $57,572  $88,277 
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There  is  a  better  sale  for  onions  than  for  potatoes  in  the  Dominican  republic, 
due  to  the  trend  of  Spanish  cookery.  New  Orleans  monopolizes  this  market  at 
present,  using  both  the  small  onion  crate  and  the  barrel  as  shipping  containers. 
Prices  arc  below  any  Canadian  offerings,  and  effective  competition  from  Canada 
is  unlikely. 

Peas  and  Beans 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Peaa  and  beam   $109,109  $36,278  $23,688 

Peas  and  beans  are  locally  grown  in  wide  variety.  There  is  a  moderate 
sale  for  split  peas,  and  Canadian  offerings  of  this  vegetable  were  solicited. 
There  is  no  sale  for  marrowfat  peas  or  brown  peas. 

Vegetables  (Tinned) 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Tinned  vegetables   $50,061  $26,906  $14,526 

As  in  the  case  of  tinned  meats,  the  tinned  vegetables  trade  does  not  promise 
any  particular  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  It  tends  towards  specialties, 
and  links  itself  with  wines,  liquors,  and  the  strictly  fine  groceries.  For  corn, 
peas,  beans,  and  similar  vegetables  canned  in  the  American  style,  the  demand  is 
restricted  to  foreigners  and  to  natives  educated  abroad.  It  is  particularly 
noticeable  that  the  New  York  grocery  houses  such  as  Austin  Nichols,  R.  C. 
Williams,  and  Park  &  Tilford,  whose  goods  are  seen  on  every  shelf  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  headway  in  the  Dominican 
republic.    The  imports  which  do  come  forward  from  such  houses  are  in  Nos. 

and  2  containers,  with  English  labels.  They  are  very  high-priced  in  com- 
parison with  Caribbean  countries  in  which  there  use  is  more  general. 

Tomato  Pastes 

There  is  a  somewhat  larger  sale  for  those  vegetables  which  Canadians 
would  consider  as  luxuries.  There  is  a  good  sale  of  asparagus  tips  from  Italian 
sources,  put  up  in  several  sizes  of  container.  There  is  likewise  a  fair  demand 
for  French  peas.  The  really  large  sale  among  specialty  vegetables,  however, 
is  concentrated  tomato  sauce  which  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  single  imports 
among  tinned  goods.  Present  sources  of  this  sauce  are  Californian  and  Italian, 
and  many  thousand  cases  are  imported  each  year.  Several  firms  handle  from 
300  to  500  cases  monthly.  The  shipping  container  is  250  5-ounce  tins  to  the 
case,  although  6  and  6^-ounce  tins  are  sold  in  lesser  quantities.  For  the  5-ounce 
tins  quotations  in  June  ran  around  $10  per  case  f.o.b.  Italian  and  Californian 
ports.  In  connection  with  this  tomato  sauce,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is 
quite  useless  to  supply  English  labels.  The  Californian  shippers  use  complete 
Italian  labels  and  Italian  embossing.  One  Californian  label  shown  to  the 
writer  contained  a  few  words  in  English,  and  the  dealer  pointed  out  that  this 
was  sufficient  to  ruin  this  brand  in  the  Dominican  market. 

The  extraordinary  sale  of  this  product,  together  with  the  large  macaroni 
demand,  is  evidence  of  the  strong  Italian  influences  in  Santo  Domingo.  The 
writer  was  repeatedly  asked  if  Canada  could  quote  on  this  tomato  paste.  Any 
packers  of  this  particular  product,  in  the  containers  and  with  the  labels 
indicated  above,  are  urged  to  furnish  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Jamaica  with  samples  and  prices  f.o.b.  New  York  at  their  earliest  convenience. 
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MARKET  FOR   FOOTWEAR   IN   NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  on  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  have  been 
published  as  follows:  Agricidtural  Machinery  (Nos.  1021  and  1022);  Motor 
Vehicles  (No.  1023);  Building  Materials  (No.  1024);  Chemicals  (No.  1025); 
Coal  (No.  1027);  Electrical  Equipment  (No.  1030);  Cereals  and  Feedstuff s 
(Nos.  1032  and  1033);  Foodstuffs  (Nos.  1034  and  1035);  Glassware  and 
Earthenware  (No.  1036);  and  Furniture  (No.  1037).    Tons  equal  metric  tons.'] 

The  native  races  of  North  Africa  either  go  barefoot  or  cobble  to  an  appreci- 
able extent  their  own  shoes.  In  all  the  souks  and  bazaars  of  the  larger  cities 
there  is  a  special  section  devoted  to  the  making  of  the  native  footwear,  although 
as  the  hand  and  not  a  machine  is  employed,  the  production  is  of  necessity  very 
limited.  But  so  is  the  demand.  In  the  urban  centres  many  of  the  natives 
wear  some  kind  of  shoe,  but  out  in  the  country  parts  the  use  of  footwear  is  more 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  This  does  not,  however,  exclude  the  fact  that  many 
an  Arab  or  Moor,  even  in  the  outlying  places,  may  have  a  pair  of  sandals  or 
else  generally  what  might  be  called  a  slipper — a  babouche — after  the  Turkish 
style  with  the  back  part  folded  inwards  and  trodden  under  the  heel.  For 
ordinary  wear  these  are  generally  made  of  plain  brown  or  tan  leather,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  rich  they  may  be  embroidered  in  gay  colours. 

Algeria  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  countries  which  has  built  up  a 
mechanical  shoe  industry,  with  a  productive  capacity  of  400,000  dozen  pairs  of 
sandals,  part  of  which  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  sister  states  of  Tunisia 
and  Morocco.  The  fact  that  a  sandal  and  not  a  shoe  or  boot  is  made  is  signifi- 
cant inasmuch  as  it  discloses  the  fact  that  not  even  the  Algerian  industry 
attempts  to  cater  to  the  general  European  trade;  and  secondly,  that  the  sandal 
is  the  principal  kind  of  Western  shoe  worn  by  the  natives.  Since  the  mosque 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  native's  everyday  life,  and  shoes  are  discarded 
on  entering  it  and  also  as  a  rule  private  buildings,  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  not  be  laced  or  buttoned  high,  but  secured  by  clips,  straps,  or  buckles 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  removable.  The  sandal  is  thus  specially 
adapted  for  native  wear  and  it,  coupled  with  the  shp-on  shoe,  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  only  kind  of  foot  covering  ever  desired  by  the  natives.  The 
sandal,  however,  may  not  necessarily  be  of  leather,  as  the  writer  also  saw  some 
natives  wearing  sandals  of  plaited  grass  and  palm  fronds,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Canadian  export  trade,  it  is  the  leather  sandal  which  will  be  most 
likely  first  of  all  to  find  a  market  among  the  natives  of  North  Africa,  even  if 
local  production,  both  hand  and  mechanical,  plays  a  large  part  in  meeting  the 
present-day  requirements  of  those  from  among  the  13  million  natives  who  wear 
shoes. 

THE  EUROPEAN   SHOE  TRADE 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  European  market  for  boots  and  shoes. 
There  are  about  one  million  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  European  races,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  footwear.  As  sandals  are  the  only  foot  coverings  pro- 
duced on  a  commercial  scale  in  North  Africa,  even  though  an  occasional  high- 
class  shoemaker  may  be  found  in  the  big  cities,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  supplied  from  foreign  sources.  Tunisia 
bought  35,210  pairs  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  in  1921,  Morocco  267  tons  in 
1920,  and  Algeria  during  1921,  299  tons  from  France  and  12,000  pairs  from 
other  countries.  In  the  Tunisian  imports,  France  stood  first  and  was  credited 
with  40  per  cent,  while  Great  Britain  furnished  14  per  cent,  Algeria  14  per  cent, 
the  United  States  11  per  cent,  and  with  a  few  smaller  orders  filled  by  Switzer- 
land, Turkey,  and  Spain. 
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Algeria's  purchases  wore  mainly  drawn  from  France,  although  Spain 
figures  rather  prominently  in  this  import  trade.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount 
of  commercial  interchange  in  native  boots  and  shoes  between  the  three  different 
countries  under  discussion.  Algeria  imported  a  very  small  number  of  pairs 
from  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  Of  the  total  supplies  furnished  to  Morocco,  France 
was  well  in  the  van,  supplying  86  per  cent  as  compared  with  8  per  cent  from 
( rreat  Britain,  5  per  cent  from  Spain,  and  2^  tons  from  the  United  States. 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  be  clear  that  French  styles  and  designs  are 
generally  preferred,  and  as  the  European  population  is  predominently  French, 
this  is  not  unnatural.  English,  Spanish,  and  American  shoes  are  also  handled, 
but  the  first  are  criticized  mainly  on  the  score  of  their  weight,  the  second 
because  of  their  style,  and  the  third  on  account  of  their  price.  Both  heavy 
and  medium  shoes  are  imported  as  well  as  the  more  de  luxe  category,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  the  French  shoe  at  present  gives  better  both  quality  and  pattern 
combined  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  shoes  of  other  countries.  It  was  stated  to 
the  writer  that  the  only  advantage  the  Spanish  shoe  has  at  times  over  that  of 
the  French  manufacturer  is  to  be  found  in  its  width,  which  will  often  lend  itself 
more  comfortably  to  the  foot  form  of  the  local  Jewish  classes,  who  have  been 
accustomed  formerly  to  the  babouche,  the  front  of  which  is  rather  high  and 
wide  and  the  counter  of  which  is  low,  thus  leaving  exposed  the  wearer's  heel. 
In  short,  the  Continental  model  is  in  greatest  vogue,  and  the  nearer  Canadian 
shoes  approximate  that  kind  and  style  of  shoe,  the  more  likely  shall  Canadian 
firms  be  in  a  position  to  get  business. 

men's  shoes 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that  shoes  rather  than  boots  are  preferred. 
North  Africa  does  not  have  a  cold  climate,  and  except  for  a  few  months  of  the 
year,  shoes  are  the  principal  stock-in-trade.  Blacks  for  men  in  box-calf  and 
kid,  and  dark  tans  in  box-calf  and  kid,  are  the  more  commonly  asked  for  boot 
and  shoe,  with  a  tendency  to  decorated  toecaps  and  uppers.  The  uppers  of 
boots  generally  have  six  eyelets  and  four  fasteners,  while  the  uppers  of  shoes 
have  either  six  visible  or  six  invisible  eyelets.  The  balmoral  rather  than  the 
blucher  type  rules  the  trade.  Illustrations  are  given  of:  (A)  a  man's  balmoral 
in  black  glace  kid,  sewn  sole,  retailing  at  78  fr.;  (B)  a  man's  dark  tan  box- 
calf balmoral,  retailing  at  75  fr. ;  (C)  a  box-calf  shoe,  sewn  sole,  type  Riche- 
lieu, in  black  or  tan,  retailing  at  60  fr.;  and  (D)  a  glace  kid  shoe,  Richelieu 
type,  in  black  or  tan,  retailing  at  65  fr.  These  models  are  all  of  French  manu- 
facture, and  prices  as  given  are  retail  in  Algiers. 


women's  shoes 

The  European  women  of  North  Africa  wear  both  the  laced  5-eyelet  shoe, 
generally  in  glace  kid  or  patent,  or  the  so-called  "  pump  "  shoe  writh  one  or  four 
straps.   The  present  style  of  women's  shoe  leans  much  more  now  than  formerly 
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to  the  elongated  vamp  and  pointed  toe,  while  the  heel  is  usually  a  f -height. 
High  boots  are  very  seldom  worn.  Some  of  the  big  Paris  firms  have  branch 
stores  in  Algiers  and  other  of  the  North  African  cities,  and  apart  from  the 
ordinary  sale  lines  stocked,  there  is  always  on  hand  a  certain  number  of  the 
more  fancy  shoes  and  latest  Paris  models  for  the  discriminating  clientele. 
Illustration  (E)  is  a  popular  selling  women's  black  glace  kid  shoe,  retailing  at 
55  fr.  in  Algiers,  and  (F)  another  representative  woman's  shoe  in  patent  leather 
after  the  style  of  a  pump,  retailing  at  55  fr. 

CANVAS  SHOES 

There  is  also  a  considerable  demand  throughout  North  Africa  for  white 
canvas  shoes,  especially  among  the  European  women.  These  are  worn  from 
the  late  spring  to  the  end  of  the  summer.  Men  also  wear  white  canvas  shoes, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  A  popular  white  canvas  shoe  which  was  being  sold 
this  last  season  at  about  20  fr.  in  Algiers  is  reproduced  in  Illustration  (G). 
France  is  the  leading  contributor  to  this  trade. 

FELT  SHOES 

House  slippers  are  generally  made  of  a  fancy  fabric,  oftentimes  silk  or 
velvet  for  women's  use.  Felt  indoor  shoes  are  not  at  all  common  even  for  men 
who  prefer  a  light  leather  slipper.   The  climate  is  against  their  use. 

RUBBER  SHOES 

The  only  detailed  statistics  available  for  the  imports  of  rubber  shoes  into 
North  Africa  refer  to  Algeria,  where  in  1921  some  3  tons  were  imported,  all  of 
which  were  of  French  origin.  Tunisia  and  Morocco  also  import  rubber  foot- 
wear, but  the  quantities  purchased  are  smaller,  even  though  the  writer  saw  both 
a  few  American  and  a  few  English  rubbers  on  sale  in  each  of  these  countries. 
The  rainy  season  does  not  last  for  any  length  of  time  along  the  littoral  where 
lie  the  principal  cities,  and  where  the  trade  in  galoshes  is  principally  carried  on. 
Even  in  the  rain  it  is  not  the  majority  of  people  who  wear  rubbers.  The  storm 
rubber  is  the  more  in  vogue  both  for  men  and  women,  and  apparently  style  is 
in  this  case  given  up  to  protection.  In  the  ship-repairing  yards,  and  for  example 
in  some  of  the  mines,  there  is  a  certain  call  for  high  rubber  boots,  which  has 
likewise  been  mainly  answered,  up  to  the  present,  by  French  manufacturers, 
but  the  total  importation  of  this  kind  of  footwear  is  not  particularly  large. 

CONCLUSION 

The  writer  found  in  interviewing  North  African  shoe  merchants  that  there 
was  no  prejudice  against  buying  Canadian  shoes  provided  they  could  compete 
in  price  and  could  catch  the  fancy  of  the  North  African  buyers.  The  fact  that 
United  States  shoes  do  sell  in  parts  of  North  Africa  indicates  that  some  of  the 
people  at  least  have  bought  transatlantic  footwear,  and  although  there  exists 
undoubtedly  a  predilection  among  the  natives  to  buy  Arabian  or  Moorish  shoes, 
and  a  similar  partiality  among  the  Europeans  as  a  whole  to  buy  the  French 
shoe,  which  can  be  delivered  from  Paris  by  parcel  post  in  three  days,  or  by 
freight  in  about  double  that  time,  there  is  still  reason  to  believe  that  Canadian 
shoes  would  not  be  unattractive  as  regards  style  and  would  sell  if  not  out  of 
price  competition. 
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PROVISIONS  AND  BEVERAGES  IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  Automotives 
(No.  W28);  Paper  Trade  (No.  1020);  Leather  and  Leather  Goods  (No.  1030); 
Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Sundries  (No.  1031);  Rubber  Goods  (No.  1032); 
Textiles  and  Wearing  Apparel  (No.  1033);  Building  Material,  Furniture,  and 
Paints  (No.  1084);  Chinaware  and  Glassware  (No.  1036);  and  the  first  part 
of  Provisions  and  Beverages  (No.  1037).  Prices  quoted  are  those  prevailing  in 
July,  1988.  For  the  purpose  oj  conversion,  roughly  speaking,  2\  guilders  equal 
SI  Canadian.] 

FRESH  APPLES 

Australia  has  a  nice  little  trade  with  Java  in  fresh  apples.  Unfortunately, 
fresh  apples  are  included  with  all  other  fresh  fruits  and  the  imports  were  valued 
as  follow:  1920,  166,008  glds.;  1921,  321,033  glds.;  1922,  467,122  glds.  Austra- 
lian apples  are  imported  from  February  to  June.  Canadian  apples,  with  their 
complementary  season,  would  only  have  to  compete  with  Dutch  apples.  They 
could  be  shipped  via  Rotterdam  from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  or  via  Hongkong,  if  an 
adequate  steamer  service  from  that  port  comes  into  existence,  with  proper  cold 
storage  provision.  An  importer  who  thinks  Canada  could  successfully  compete, 
owing  to  the  superiority  of  its  fru.ts,  is  willing  to  take  a  small  trial  shipment 
on  a  consignment  basis,  at  a  price  similar  to  the  price  of  Australian  apples.  He 
has  been  paying  per  box  for  Australian  apples  c.i.f.  Batavia  14s.,  and  takes  a 
hundred  cases  monthly. 

The  writer  examined  some  of  the  Australian  apples,  including  the  following 
varieties:  "  Hoover  "  London  Pippin  "  Rome  Beauty  "  and  "  Statesman  ". 
Their  sizes  were  roughly  from  2  to  3  inch;  some  appeared  to  travel  much  better 
than  others.  In  one  bushel  case,  packed  with  apples  of  2J-inch,  the  writer  found 
152  apples. 

Apples  should  be  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  the  case  should  have  its  sides 
corrugated  cordboard  lined,  and  packing  should  be  used  to  bed  them  down  fairly 
loose.    A  certificate  is  necessary  to  import  fruits. 

Importers  have  high  hopes  of  encouraging  the  Javanese  to  eat  apples. 
Many  native  food  vendors  in  the  cities  indeed  have  taken  on  this  line.  If  this 
trade  expands,  Australia  looks  forward  to  a  good  outlet  for  her  surplus  fruit. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  why  Canada,  with  her  much  finer  fruit,  should  not 
share  in  this  business. 

EVAPORATED  APPLES 

The  Dutch  in  Holland  are  fond  of  evaporated  apples,  which  they  use  in 
compotes  with  their  meats,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  small  trade  to  be  done.  The 
only  way  to  attack  it  is  to  grade  perfect  rmgs  in  a  high  quality,  and  sell  mixed 
rings  and  broken  pieces  cheaply.  These  evaporated  apples  should  come  in  5- 
pound  tins.  To  push  the  trade,  a  firm  would  have  to  land  samples.  Australian 
competition  may  be  met,  and  it  would  have  to  be  beaten  by  price  and  grading. 


CHEESE 

Australia  used  to  enjoy,  during  the  war  years,  a  nice  trade.  But  to-day 
Holland  has  come  back  and  has  practically  the  monopoly  for  this  product. 
The  writer  would  not  advise  Canadian  exporters  to  attempt  the  market  as 
things  are.  The  Dutchman  likes  Dutch  cheese,  and  when  he  can  get  it  will  not 
eat  any  other. 

MACARONI 

Macaroni  is  coming  in  both  for  the  European  and  Chinese  trade  from  China, 
and  is  entirely  satisfactory  and  cheap. 
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JAMS  AND  JELLIES 

The  Australians,  with  their  large  surplus  of  preserves  in  tins,  invaded  the 
market  during  war  years.  Now  the  old  European  brands  are  beginning  to  come 
back  in  competition.  The  better  class  trade  prefers  a  glass  bottle  to  a  tin 
container;  but  the  bulk  trade  is  for  cheap  jams.  Canada  could  probably  do 
little  to  advantage,  owing  to  lack  of  advantageous  communications.  Labels 
should  be  printed  in  Dutch  and  Malay. 


BUTTER   IN  TINS 

The  imports  of  canned  butter  have  totalled  in  metric  tons: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and   Madura   2,315  2,475  2,085 

Outer  Districts   589  499  399 

The  bulk  of  the  canned  butter  comes  from  Australia.  Last  year  the 
imports  even  from  Holland  fell  to  155  tons.  At  the  beginning  of  1922,  quota- 
tions for  Australian  butter  were  4.50  glds.  and  7.50  glds.  for  Dutch  per  5-pound 
tin.  By  August,  Australian  had  gone  up  to  6.25  glds.,  and  the  year  closed  with 
Australian  prices  at  5.50  glds.  From  this  it  can  be  observed  that  in  August, 
when  the  Australian  butter  season  is  over,  prices  have  a  tendency  to  rise.  In 
view  of  this,  and  the  fact  that  August  is  the  height  of  the  butter  season  in  the 
Dominion,  Canadian  butter  in  time  may  be  able  to  compete. 

Canned  butter  comes  in  both  5-pound  and  10-pound  tins.  The  bulk  trade  is 
in  5-pound  tins,  20  tins  to  a  case.  The  larger  tin  is  sold  to  restaurants  and 
hotels.  Only  one  importer  stated  that  1-  or  2-pound  tins  might  do.  Others 
interviewed  stated  5-pound  tins  were  wanted.  Complaint,  sometimes  very  bitter, 
was  made  on  the  actual  butter  content  weight,  and  if  Canada  could  go  in,  a 
full  weight  would  be  a  great  recommendation.  In  July,  1923,  the  writer  was 
shown  an  Australian  quotation  per  case  of  20  five-pound  tins  at  £7  16s.  c.i.f. 
Batavia, 

FRESH  BUTTER 

The  only  reason  why  Australia  has  a  chance  to  carry  on  unopposed  a  trade 
in  butter  in  cases,  is  because  New  Zealand  with  her  superior  butter  seems  to 
have  no  suitable  ocean  service.  If  New  Zealand  ever  obtains  this,  she  is  likely 
to  prove  a  very  formidable  rival.  The  freight  on  one  pound  of  butter  at  the 
moment  from  Sydney  to  Batavia  is  said  to  be  4  cents  (Canadian).  This  butter 
comes  in  54-pound  cases,  packed  in  paper- wrapped  1 -pound  sections.  It  cost 
in  July,  1923,  about  1.44  glds.  godown  Batavia.  Butter  for  this  area  should 
be  mild.  Salt  is  not  wanted.  The  moisture  percentage  of  Australian  butter 
seems  to  suit  the  local  taste. 

BISCUITS 

Biscuits  are  either  Dutch,  Australian  or  English.  The  import  amounted  to, 
in  metric  tons: — 

1920  1921  1922 

Java  and  Madura   863  1,311 

Outer  Districts   1.288  597  310 

Chinese  dealers  have  imported  poor-quality  biscuits  (made  in  Shanghai) 
from  their  compatriots  in  Singapore.  During  the  days  of  Ramadan,  the  Mahom- 
edan  fasting  time,  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  biscuits.  The  market 
is  highly  competitive  and  easily  overstocked.  Dutch  biscuits  have  the  inside 
edge,  and  Canadian  exporters  are  not  likely  to  gain  much  from  this  area.  One 
Australian  brand  has  recently  made  big  strides  through  publicity  work. 
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BACON    AND  HAMS 

The  Dutch  are  great  pig  eaters,  the  Chinese  even  more  so.  The  importa- 
tions of  1  iams  into  .lava  itself  tor  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows:  1920, 
317,973  kg.;  L921,  315,146  kg.;  1922,  321,088  kg.  This  shows  a  consistent 
demand  ye  ar  in  year  out.  but  pork  itself  may  be  included.  At  the  feast  of  the 
Chinese  Now  Year,  this  business  is  good. 

In  marketing  hams  in  a  climate  like  this,  bone  sterilization  has  to  be 
watched.  Hams  should  be  wrapped  in  canvas  and  packed  in  sawdust.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Canada  with  her  present  indirect  steamer  connection  would 
find  this  line  pay.  The  demand  for  bacon  is  not  so  large  as  in  an  English 
colony,  with  its  breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs. 

CANNED  GOODS 

( 'anm  <i  Provisions. — The  Dutch  East  Indies  are  said  to  be  a  slightly  more 
attractive  market  tor  canned  provisions  than  they  used  to  be,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Javanese  do  not  consume  such  foodstuffs  like  the  Chinese. 
Further,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  off  the  beaten  track.  Canadian  sales- 
men who  touch  at  Singapore  seldom  go  on  to  Batavia  and  Sourabaya,  which 
is  so  necessary  if  Canada  is  to  obtain  a  position  in  this  market.  Australian 
representatives  are  continually  passing  through  these  places,  and  the  Californian 
packers  have  a  permanent  representative  in  Batavia. 

It  i>  essential  that  Canadian  canners  must  realize  the  necessity  of  early 
establishing  their  "  chops  "  or  brands  in  places  like  Java  if  they  believe  they 
can  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade  there.  The  Chinese  retailer  in  particular 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  u  chop."  Conservative,  they  always  want  the 
same  label — for  example,  showing  a  salmon  with  its  tail  down.  If  exactly  the 
same!  fish,  in  the  same  tins  and  with  the  same  label,  were  given  them,  but  with 
a  printed  salmon  with  its  tail  up,  they  could  not  understand  it.  In  which  lines 
trade  can  be  developed  cannot  be  determined  without  experiment.  The 
unexpected  line  may  prove  the  one  wanted.  The  Americans  for  some  reason  or 
other  used  to  do  a  fair  trade  in  canned  muscat  grapes  from  California.  Show 
and  sampling  rooms  and  samples  are  a  necessity  to  increasing  sales.  Further, 
if  a  branch  should  some  day  open,  it  should  carry  a  small  stock  of  goods  from 
which  preliminary  orders  could  be  filled  while  the  bulk  order  comes  through. 
All  this  is  as  necessary  in  Java  as  in  Canada. 

Canned  Fruits. — The  Californian  brands  are  well  in.  The  writer  would 
suggest  trying  out  the  market  with  samples  of  Canadian  canned  raspberries, 
strawberries,  and  apples.  The  apples  might  be  tried  both  in  the  gallon  and  the 
solid  pack.  By  working  with  these  lines,  Canadian  firms  have  a  distinct  chance 
of  obtaining  a  trade  not  so  overhandled  as  the  peach,  apricot,  and  pear. 

The  Dutch  consume  canned  foods  with  their  meats  like  a  compote  in  Ger- 
many. Canned  apricots  and  goose  are  a  common  mixture.  The  trade  should 
be  begun  through  an  agent,  who  will  probably  want  to  do  it  on  the  consignment 
basis,  and  such  work  entails  an  outlay. 

Canned  Vegetables. — Canadian  canned  tomatoes,  which  are  so  much  pre- 
ferred in  the  United  Kingdom  to  those  from  the  United  States,  might  be  tried 
out  here.  The  trade  is  practically  limited  to  the  small  European  community 
and  ship  trade.  The  imports  of  preserved  vegetables  were  valued  at  959,000 
glds..  in  1921  and  775,000  glds.  in  1922.  As  everywhere  throughout  the  East, 
canned  Californian  asparagus  is  well  liked  by  the  Europeans.  Since  Java  in 
the  uplands  produces  vegetables  for  herself,  and  they  grow  more  or  less  all  the 
time,  recourse  to  tinned  goods  will  probably  dwindle  when  better  organization 
handles  more  directly  the  market-gardening  problem. 
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PICKLES  AND  SAUCES 

World-renowned  brands  of  pickles  and  sauces  are  on  sale.  They  are  not 
used  by  the  Javanese,  who  have  their  own  condiments.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  Swiss  sauce  "  Maggi  "  is  selling  well.  One  reason  probably  is  because 
its  label  is  printed  in  Dutch.  English  sauces  still  retain,  in  this  area,  their 
English  label. 

CANDY 

There  should  be  a  market,  if  prices  are  cheap,  for  stoppered  glass  bottles 
full  of  coloured  hard-boiled  candies:  what  is  known  as  pan  goods.  The 
Japanese  have  tried  it  and  so  have  the  Australians.  Care  must  be  taken  with 
the  packing,  as  one  large  importer  complained  of  bottle  breakages.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  price. 

Famous  English  chocolates,  as  everywhere  throughout  the  East,  are  on 
sale.  The  writer  went  carefully  into  the  question  of  marketing  Canadian 
chocolates.  The  conclusion  one  of  the  big  importers  came  to  was  that  Cana- 
dian chocolates,  like  Swiss,  are  too  rich  for  this  climate.  As,  however,  Cana- 
dian chocolates  have  sold  in  Singapore,  it  may  be  possible,  if  they  are  found 
over  a  period  to  be  satisfactory  there,  for  them  to  attempt  this  market  in  com- 
petition with  the  less  rich  English  chocolate. 


BREAKFAST  FOODS 

This  market  is  not  encouraging  for  breakfast  foods. 


BEER 


Dutch  and  German  beer  landed  here  are  at  least  20  per  cent  cheaper  than 
Canadian.  The  German  beer  is  an  excellent  light  beer  for  the  tropics,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  at  home,  will  drink,  as  long  as  they 
can  get  it,  no  other.  The  usual  "  beer-gardens  "  are  to  be  seen  in  the  larger 
cities.  Australian  beer  is  disappearing,  and  Japan  is  giving  before  the  German 
brew. 

WHISKY 

The  United  Kingdom  exported  113,722  litres  out  of  a  total  of  117,517 
litres  in  1920;  196,534  litres  out  of  205,888  in  1921;  and  last  year,  125,850  out 
of  129,389  litres.  A  small  amount  of  Canadian  rye  comes  in,  and  one  well- 
known  Canadian  house  has  an  agent  in  Java.  It  is  used  principally  for  cocktail 
making.  The  figures  for  the  Canadian  fiscal  year  1922  were  44  gallons,  and 
for  1923,  23  gallons. 

Canada's  share 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Canada  is  not  doing  much  trade  with  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  in  foodstuffs.  If  better  transportation  were  available, 
no  doubt  exporters  would  be  more  encouraged.  As  the  situation  is,  they  are 
under  every  disadvantage.  Further,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  Euro- 
pean population  need  imported  foods,  this  fact  is  not  true  of  the  Javanese. 
Therefore  the  market  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  consumers  would  seem 
to  promise. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  cite  Canada's  imports  for  the  fiscal  vear  1922 
and  1923:— 

1922  1923 

Canned  vegetables     18  lbs. 

Canned  salmon  ,   3,782  cwt.  840  cwt. 

Condensed  milk   48,000  lbs.   

Flour  of  wheat     37  brls. 

Cheese   ....  1  cwt. 
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YEAST 

It  was  generally  stated  that  European  yeast  does  not  keep  more  than  two 
or  three  days  after  its  arrival  at  a  port  town  in  Java.  The  Javanese  make  yeast 
from  the  "  areng  "  palm.  The  sap  from  the  tree  is  allowed  to  go  sour  and  from 
that  the  yeasl  is  made.  This  may  account  for  the  peculiar  flavour  the  bread 
often  has.  A  European  baker  informed  the  writer  that  he  used  baking  powder, 
and  sometimes  the  bread  might  rise  and  sometimes  fall.  Another  baker,  who 
had  bri  ii  a  ship's  cook  at  one  time,  used  yeast  cakes,  which  he  thought  came 
from  Canada,  and  might  stand  the  climate  as  he  used  them  on  the  ship.  An 
import  or  will  be  very  pleased  to  receive  a  few  samples  of  these  yeast  cakes 
and  see  whether  they  will  stand  the  coast  climate. 

CHEWING  GUM 

Chewing  gum  does  not  seem  to  sell.  The  writer  was  informed  by  an  im- 
port or.  who  at  one  time  imported  some  from  Canada,  that  he  was  no  longer 
interested  in  this  product.  The  Javenese  chew  betel.  It  is  possible  that  a 
betel  chewing  gum,  if  such  could  be  prepared,  might  sell.  Several  ingredients 
are  used  along  with  the  betel-leaf  for  the  purpose  of  chewing  such  as  the  dried 
and  sliced  areca-nut,  a  small  quantity  of  shell-lime  paste  or  chunam;  tobacco- 
leaf:  the  astringent  substance  Catechu  a  product  obtained  by  boiling  down  the 
areca-nut  in  water;  cardamon  seed,  and  a  few  other  aromatic  substances. 

It  is  possible  that  if  a  betel-leaf  chewing  gum  could  be  put  up  at  a  very 
low  price  especially  for  the  Eastern  trade,  the  natives  might  possibly  take  more 
kindly  to  it  than  they  have  to  those  already  imported. 


CANADIAN  APPLES   IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  November  28,  1923. — This  report  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary 
to  that  which  appeared  on  this  subject  by  the  Canadian  Fruit  Commissioner, 
Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  922  (October  3,  1921).  Most  of 
the  recommendations  made  at  that  date  are  applicable  at  present. 

CONSUMPTION 

The  quantities  of  apples  consumed  in  France  in  the  year  1922  were  as 
follows: — 

Cider  and  cooking  apples   2.505.824,000  kg. 

Table  apples   359,186,000  kg. 

In  the  former  class  there  is  little  prospect  for  importations,  but  in  the 
latter  these  are  large  when  the  home  crop  is  insufficient.  In  1922,  18,180,500  kg. 
were  imported  and  most  of  these  came  from  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Tyrol. 

FORMER  IMPORTATIONS 

Most  of  the  Western  apples  which  were  imported  before  the  war  came  from 
the  United  States.  Very  little  is  known  in  France  of  Canadian  apples,  their 
varieties  or  qualities.  Some  of  the  fruit  dealers  who  have  been  interviewed 
remember  that  before  the  war  small  quantities  of  Canadian  apples  were 
imported,  and  they  state  that  these  were  of  very  good  appearance  and  had  an 
agreeable  flavour.  Nevertheless  dealers  report  that  in  those  days  many  of  the 
apples  were  damaged  by  their  long  journey  packed  in  barrels,  and  they  are  of 
opinion  that  sufficient  precautions  were  not  taken  in  packing. 
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EATING  APPLES 

Nowadays,  largely  on  account  of  the  high  rates  of  exchange,  also  on 
account  of  the  competition  from  French  producers  in  these  varieties,  there  is 
really  not  much  prospect  of  importing  apples  in  barrels:  the  only  market  open 
to  Canadian  growers  is  in  the  line  of  really  first-class  apples  in  boxes.  These 
must  be  well  packed  in  cases,  and  the  dealers  visited  have  all  stated  that  there 
is  always  a  place  on  the  market  for  really  fine  fruits  of  good  appearance  and 
weighing  about  four  to  the  kilogramme.  It  is  extremely  important  that  only 
perfect,  undamaged  fruit  be  put  up  for  sale  as  the  chance  for  Canadian  apples 
exists  only  in  the  de  luxe  trade. 

The  season  for  French  apples  runs  from  early  in  October  until  March, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  the  importation  of 
Canadian  apples  would  be  about  February,  for  at  that  time  the  supplies  of 
home-grown  apples  are  beginning  to  be  scarce. 

MOST  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

Certainly  the  most  popular  variety  of  apple  sold  in  France  is  the  Calville, 
and  the  second  most  popular  is  the  Canada  Reinette.  Both  are  extensively 
grown  in  the  country  surrounding  Paris — from  which  is  obtained  a  large  part 
of  the  supply  of  first-quality  fruits. — and  in  Maine-et-Loire,  Puy-cle-D6me  and 
the  Sarthe. 

PACKING 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given  to  packing.  To  win  a  place  on 
the  best  markets,  apples  must  arrive  in  perfect  condition  and  absolutely  free 
from  bruise  or  imperfection.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  by  French  growers  in 
packing  for  the  Paris  market,  and  in  this  case  the  journey  is  short.  Dealers 
here  recollect  shipments  of  American  apples  which  were  made  before  the  war  and 
in  which  the  fruit  arrived  in  good  condition;  it  is  therefore  certain  that,  given 
really  careful  packing  and  reasonably  fast  transport,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Canadian  apples  should  not  stand  the  journey  and  arrive  in  perfect  condition. 
In  order  to  attain  this  result  certain  simple  rules  must  be  observed,  and  the 
great  essential  is  that  each  apple  must  be  isolated  as  in  an  egg  crate.  Cases 
must  therefore  be  lined  with  paper-excelsior  or  corrugated  cardboard  and  the 
individual  fruits  must  be  separated  by  a  small  partition,  and  they  should  be 
covered  by  laths  with  spaces  between  so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  passage  of 
air.    Cases  should  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  weigh  from  20  to  25  kilogrammes. 

FRUIT  SHOW 

One  of  the  big  events  in  Paris  each  year  is  the  "  Exposition  des  Chrysan- 
themes,"  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  October  and  where  the  choicest  fruits 
grown  in  France  and  in  the  neighbouring  States  are  on  show.  If  it  were  possible 
to  arrange  to  have  some  of  the  well-known  Canadian  varieties  on  exhibit  in  Paris 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  this  would  afford  to  the  fruit  importers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  quality  and  the  relative  cost  of  Canadian  apples  in 
comparison  with  the  French  product;  and  the  thousands  of  visitors  would  not 
fail  to  create  a  demand  amongst  the  fruit  merchants. 

While  touring  in  Belgium  with  the  Canadian  Exhibition  Train,  the  writer 
frequently  met  people  who  mentioned  that  they  had  both  seen  and  admired 
Canadian  apples  at  the  Liege  and  Brussels  exhibitions.  The  King  of  Belgium, 
in  his  speech  of  welcome  to  the  officials  of  the  Mission,  mentioned  the  fact  that 
he  had  never  seen  such  pretty  and  good  apples  as  those  exhibited  in  Brussels 
a  few  years  ago. 

This  year  the  apple  harvest  in  France  has  been  poor,  and  as  it  is  really 
only  in  poor  years  that  large  quantities  of  apples  are  imported,  the  present 
would  be  a  favourable  time  for  an  attempt  to  introduce  Canadian  apples. 
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l  NITED  STATES   REGULATION  DEALING  WITH  THE 
IMPORTATION   OF  FRESH   FRUITS   AND  VEGETABLES 

Leonard  S.  McLaine 

Chief }  Division  of  Foreign  Pests  Suppression,  and  Secretary,  Destructive  Insect 
and  Pest  Act  Advisory  Board,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  an  endeavour  to  prevent  certain  injurious  fruit  and  melon  flies  from 
entering  thie  United  States,  a  quarantine*  has  been  placed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables  offered  for  importation 
into  thai  country.  Tins  quarantine  went  into  effect  on  November  1,  1923.  The 
insects  with  which  the  qauraritine  is  particularly  concerned  are  known  to  be 
serious  crop  pests  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  not  yet  made  their 
way  into  the  United  States  where  it  is  thought  they  would  cause  severe  damage 
particularly  to  the  citrus  fruit  industry.  Provision  is  made  for  the  importation 
of  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  under  special  permit.  There  is  no  restriction  on 
the  importation  of  Canadian  grown  fruits  and  vegetables  and  no  permit  is 
necessary  for  their  importation. 

The  Regulations  apply  to  the  following: 

(a)  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables:  The  edible,  more  or  less  succulent,  portions  ojf  food 
plants  in  the  raw  or  unprocessed  state,  such  as  bananas,  oranges,  grapefruit,  pineapples, 
tomatoes,  peppers,  lettuce,  etc. 

(b)  Plants  or  portions  of  plants:  Leaves,  tw(igs,  or  other  portions  of  plants,  or  plant 
litter  or  rubbish  as  distinguished  from  clean  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  other  commercial 
article's. 

All  importations  of  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  free  from  plants  or  portions 
of  plants.  Dried,  cured,  or  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  dried 
products,  cured  figs,  dates,  raisins,  etc.,  nuts  and  dry  beans,  peas,  etc.,  may  be 
imported  without  permits. 

The  following  may  be  imported  under  permit,  if  their  importation  is  not 
covered  by  special  embargo  or  quarantine;  bananas,  pineapples,  lemons,  sour 
limes,  and  grapes  of  the  European  or  Vinifera  type.  The  permits  will  state  the 
port  at  which  these  products  may  enter  the  United  States.  Importers  have  been 
cautioned,  however,  to  advise  their  shipprs  to  select  and  grade  all  fruits  and 
vegetables,  especially  lemons,  as  overripe  and  damaged  fruit,  etc.,  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  fruit  fly  attack,  and  if  offered  for  entry  in  this  condition  may  be 
refused  admission.  This  point  applies  particularly  to  Canadian  importers  of 
lemons  who  find  it  necessary  during  the  winter  months  to  route  their  shipments 
via  United  States  ports  on  account  of  climatic  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  general  regulations  the  following  additions  and  exceptions 
are  authorized  for  the  countries  concerned: — 

Commonwealth  of  Australia — States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. — Upon 
compliance  with  these  regulations  and  under  such  additional  conditions  and  .safeguards  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  permits,  all  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  States  of  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  will  be  permitted  entry  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
at  such  other  ports  as  may  be  specified  in  the  permits. 

Japan. — Under  compliance  W|ith  the  regulations  under  Quarantine  No.  28.  oranges  of 
the  mandarin  class,  including  satsuma  and  tangerine  varieties,  may  be  imported  from  Japan 
through  the  port  of  .Seattle  and  such  other  northern  ports  as  may  be  specified  in  the  permits. 

Mexico  and  Central  America. — Avocados  or  alligator  pears  may  be  imported  from 
Mexaco  and  Central  America  upon  compliance  with  the  restrictions  of  the  order  of  February 
27,  1914.  Irish  potatoes  may  be  imported  from  Mexico  upon  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  the  order  of  December  22,  1913. 


*  Quarantine  No.  56  with  Regulations  issued  by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Wasninjrton,  D.C.,  and  effective  November  1,  1923. 
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Chile  and  Argentina. — Upon  compliance  with  these  regulations,  fruits  and  vegetables 
other  than  those  listed  in  the  second  and  th,ird  paragraphs  of  this  regulation  may  be  imported 
from  countries  of  Chile  and  Argentina  under  such  conditions  and  through  such  northern 
ports  as  may  be  designated  in  the  permits. 

West  Indies. — Upon  compliance  with  these  regulations,  all  citrus  fruits  from  the  West 
Indies  may  be  permitted  entry  at  New  York  and  at  such  other  ports  as  may  be  designated 
in  the  permits. 

Jamaica. — Entry  of  pineapples  from  Jamaica  is  restricted  to  the  port  of  New  York  or 
such  other  northern  ports  as  may  be  specified  in  the  permits. 

Canada. — Fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada  free  from  any  restrictions  whatsoever  under  these 
regulations. 

Persons  contemplating  the  importation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  into  the 
United  States  should  make  an  application  for  a  permit  to  the  Federal  Horticul- 
tural Board,  Washington,  D.C.  The  application  should  include  the  country  or 
locality  of  origin  of  the  fruits  or  vegetables,  the  port  of  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  importer  in  the  United  States  to  whom 
the  permit  should  be  sent. 


AUSTRALIAN  DEFERRED   CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Mr.  K.  J.  G.  Smith,  Official  Representative  at  New  York  of  the  Australian 
Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  under  date  of  December  10,  1923,  writes 
that  the  duties  on  the  following  items  of  the  Australian  tariff  have  been  deferred 
to  June  30,  1924:— 

Item 

168B-  1         —Sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand,  of  the  type  ordinarily  used  in  the  household— 

(1)  Machine  heads,  whether  imported  separately  or  forming  part  of  the  complete  machine,  includ- 
ing accessories  except  wrenches  and  oil  cans. 

194D  — Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles. 

334F-1  —Writing  and  typewriting  paper  (plain)  nol    including  duplicating 

(1)  In  sheets  not  less  than  16  x  13  inches. 

358A  — Aeroplanes,  and  other  airciaft  including  balloons  and  parachutes, 

388  — Cordage,  metal,  including  cordage  of  metal  with  core  of  other  material.     (The  duty  Of  45  per 

cent  will  operate  on  and  after  the  31st  December,  1923,  on  iron  and  st  :el  stranded  wire 
galvanised  or  black  njade  of  nine  (9)  or  any  lesser  number  of  wire  round  a  single  centre 
wire  or  round  a  fibrous  centre  and  made  of  wire  of  gauge  No.  12  to  24  i.s.w.g.  both 
gauges  inclusive.  All  other  cordage  covered  by  the  item  remains  a1  10  pei  cent  until 
30th  June,  1924.) 

397  A  and  D— Explosives. 

A— Cartridges,  n.e.i. 

D — Powder,  sporting;  wads  for  cartridges,  n.e.i.;  caps,  percussion;  cartridges  for  military 
purposes;  detonators;  cartridge  cases,  empty,  capped,  or  uncapped;  fuse  cotton;  mining 
fuses,  electrical. 


CHANGE   IN  THE   NORWEGIAN   CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

The  Consul  General  of  Norway  in  Montreal  has  transmitted  the  following 
cablegram  which  he  has  received,  respecting  a  change  in  the  Customs  Tariff  of 
Norway: — ■ 

"  According  to  resolution  by  the  National  Assembly  of  4th  December,  1923, 
the  customs  duty  on  goods  on  which  quantity-duty  is  now  chargeable  shall  be 
levied  according  to  the  gold  value  of  the  Norwegian  krone.  Only  a  few  specified 
exceptions  are  made.  The  resolution  becomes  operative  immediately.  Until 
further  the  duty  is  calculated  by  the  present  tariff  plus  existing  addition  to  the 
tariff  being  multiplied  by  1 .79." 
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OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

Wtth  maili  for  Stearner                           Sailing  from  Date 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  -Montclare  St.  John  Jan.  4 

"  "  ....  iAquitania  New  York  Jan.  5 

"  "  ..   -Montcalm   St.  John  Jan.  11 

"  ....    \Majestic  New  York  Jan.  12 

Bennuda.    I. reward    Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.*    Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Chalcur  Halifax  Jan.  4 

St.   Eitta,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

iah  Guiana  *Canadtan  Squatter  Halifax  Jan.  11 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  "Canadian  Forester  Halifax  . .     Jan.  10 

and   Colombia  'Andalusia  Halifax  Jan.  2 

China  and  Japan  ..   ..    Protesilaus  Victoria  Jan.  3 

"    President  Jackson  Victoria  Jan.  9 

Australia  only  XSonoma  San  Francisco  Jan.  1 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Makura  Vancouver  Jan.  4 

t  Letter  mail  only.      •  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

ILetter  and  paper  mail  only.     -Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  17,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  17,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  10  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Rou  mania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados    $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 


Parity 


00 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
.708 
.402 
.567 


Week  ending     Week  ending 


Dec.  10, 

Dec.  17, 

1923. 

1923. 

$4.86 

$4.4765 

$4.4904 

.193 

.0548 

.0535 

.193 

.0445 

.0445 

.402 

.3902 

.39127 

.193 

.0474 

.0408 

.193 

.1334 

.1340 

1.08 

.0410 

.0384 

.193 

.238 

.1789 

.1789 

.193 

.0217 

.0195 

.268 

.1534 

.1541 

.268 

.2699 

.2701 

.268 

.1819 

.1830 

.498 

.4895 

.4847 

2s. 

.3223 

.3225 

$1.00 

1.0253 

1.0259 

.498 

.4985 

.4963 

.424 

.3255 

.3321 

.324 

.09612 

.09874 

.198 
4.86 

4^4831 

4.5064 

.9138— .9432 


.7600 


.5331 


.9182— .9490 


.7643 
.3821 
.5333 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mart's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  France 

3721.  Flour. — Quotations  and  samples  for  direct  purchase  of  fine  wheat  flour;  prices 
c.ii.  Havre  or  Marseilles,  per  100  kgs. 

3722.  Honey. — A  French  association  want  quotations. 

3723.  Butter. — Terms  and  prices  wanted;  stocks  in  Paris  and  general  agency. 

3724.  Frozen  Meat. — A  society  in  France  want  quotations. 

3725.  Canned  Goods;  Ham. — Quotations  on  canned  salmon,  fruit,  vegetables;  also  ham. 

3726.  Canned  Goods,  etq. — Quotations  c.ii.  Bordeaux  wanted  on  canned  salmon,  fruit 
and  dried  fruit. 

3727.  Sugar,  etc. — Quotations  desired  on  sugar,  dried  and  canned  fish  and  lobster,  canned 
fruit. 

3728.  Cheese,  canned  fish,  maple  syrup,  tomatoes,  and  corn  in  tins,  wanted  direct. 

3729.  Fish;  Fruit. — Direct  quotations  wanted  on  canned  salmon,  lobster  and  fruit; 
also  dried  fruit. 

3730.  C.ii.  St.  Nazaire  or  Nantes  wanted  on  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs. 

3731.  Grain;  Canned  Fish. — A  broker  on  the  Paris  Corn  Exchange  wishes  to  buy 
direct,  grain  and  canned  fish. 

3732.  An  agent  in  Paris  wishes  to  obtain  exclusive  rights  of  sale  for  Bulgaria,  agency  or 
direct  purchase,  on  canned  fish,  lobster,  fruit,  vegetables,  beef  extract,  tallow,  etc. 

3733.  Forage  Grain. — Direct  business  wanted  with  producer. 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries. 

3734.  Potatoes. — Established  firm  of  foodstuffs  brokers  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  wish  to 
obtain  representation  for  southern  Cuba  of  exporter  in  Maritime  Provinces. 

3735.  Onions. — Commission  agent  in  Singapore  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  exporters 
of  fresh  British  Columbia  onions. 

3736.  Potatoes. — Import  house  in  Singapore  desires  cii.  quotations  for  potatoes.  Com- 
petitive price  $38  (gold)  c.ii.  Singapore  per  ton. 

3737.  Apples  (Fresh). — Singapore  commission  agent  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  British  Columbia  fresh  apples.  Competitive  quotation  12s.  6d.  per  1-bushel  box 
cii.  Singapore. 

3738.  Pork  Salted  in  Brine. — Singapore  import  house  wants  c.ii.  prices,  etc. 

3739.  Packing-house  Products. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  packing-house  products,  particularly  pure  lard,  fat  backs  and  corned  beef. 

3740.  Milk  (Condensed,  Evaporated  and  Powdered). — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connec- 
tions. 

3741.  Canned  Goods;  Dried  Fruits. — Hamburg  firm  seek  connections. 

3742.  Packing-house  By-products. — Hamburg  firm  would  be  interested  in  the  general 
agency  for  Canadian  exporters  of  packing-house  by-products,  salted  casings,  fats,  lard, 
tallow  and  chilled  meat. 

3743.  Provisions. — Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  in  flour,  hams,  meats,  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  condensed  milk,  dried  and  evaporated  milk  and  macaroni. 
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3744,  Canned  Goods. — Barbados  branch  of  a  London  commission  house  want  a  con- 
QectioD  for  canned  goods  of  all  kinds,  including  fish,  canned  meats;  also  pickles  and  sauces 
and  canned  fruit. 

3746,  Oatmeal.— Bristol  importers  of  flour  and  packers  of  oats  desire  quotations  or 
agency  arrangemenl  for  Canadian  oatmeals  in  bulk. 

3746,  GRAIN*  London  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  with  branches  in  Trinidad  and 
Barbados,  desire  to  obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  grain,  including  peas  and  beans. 

3717.  (Ik  us.-—  An  important  commission  firm  in  Barbados  would  l;ike  to  obtain  f.o.b.  or 
C.ii,  quotations  for  pTompI  shipments  of  grain,  including  peas,  beans  and  split  peas. 

8748.  Linseed  Meal.  A  large  commission  house  in  Barbados  desires  Canadian  connec- 
t  ion  for  linseed  meal. 

3749.  Feedstupfs.— A  London  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  with  branches  in  Barbados 
and  Trinidad,  Want  Canadian  connections  for  feedstuffs,  including  oats,  pollard,  oilmeal  and 

hay.  , , 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  France 

;57.")0.  3751.  :!7.V2.  Footwear;  Leather. — Three  firms  want  quotations. 

:>7.~>;;.  Shoe  Findings.— Quotations  wanted  for  direct  purchase  of  tanned  leather  for  shoe 
soles,  ami  wooden  lasts. 

37.YI.  Hosiery;  Moccasins. — A  firm  in  Paris  want  quotations  for  direct  business  in 
stockings,  socks,  waistcoats,  pants,  combinations,  jumpers;   also  moccasins. 

:'.7.V>.  Ready-mades. — Direct  quotations  wanted  on  working  clothes. 

3756.  Shirting. — Quotations  and  samples  on  textiles  for  making  men's  shirts. 

3757.  Bosiery;   Cotton  Textiles. — Quotations  on  cotton  textiles  and  hosiery. 

3758.  Hosiery. — Direct  quotations  for  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

3759.  Bosiery. — Paris  firm  wish  terms  for  commission  business  with  stock  in  hosiery 
(woollens  excluded),  silk  stockings  (artificial),  and  Lisle  thread  stockings. 

3760.  Hosiery. — Firm  in  Nantes  wish  to  obtain  high-class  hosiery. 

3761.  3762.  Hosiery. — Two  firms  want  quotations  for  direct  business  on  all  kinds  of 
hosiery  and  knit  wear. 

3763.  Hosiery,  corsets,  ties,  braces,  also  wrapping  and  note  paper,  and  string  wanted. 

3764.  Wool. — Quotations  and  terms  for  Spanish  representation  and  purchase  of  wool  in 
the  yoke  and  scoured  wools. 

3765.  Wool;  Blankets. — Big  Paris  store  want  quotations  and  samples  on  woollen 
blankets,  wool  for  mattresses  or  spinning;   prices  c.i.f.  Paris. 

3766.  Raw  Wool. — Paris  firm  want  terms  and  prices  for  agency  or  commission  work  in 
raw  wool,  for  France  and  Belgium. 

3767.  Wool. — Quotations  and  samples  wanted,  for  making  mattresses. 

3768.  Binder  Twine. — Information  and  quotations  wanted  for  purchase. 

3769.  Linoleum. — Paris  firm  want  direct  quotations. 

3770.  Wool. — Quotations  wanted  on  raw  and  scoured  wool. 

3771.  Textiles. — Quotations  wanted  on  woollen  textiles  and  wool;   also  cotton  textiles. 

3772.  Furs. — Quotations  on  furs,  raw  and  prepared,  wanted. 

3773.  Rags. — A  French  firm  want  quotations  on  woollen  rags. 

3774.  A  firm  of  manufacturers  in  Nantes  wish  to  buy  direct  felt  hair;  also  terms  for 
district  agency  in  asbestos  products. 

3775.  Paper. — Quotations  wanted  on  newsprint  for  direct  purchase. 

3776.  Paper. — Quotations  on  newsprint,  coloured  and  white  paper  tin  large  quantities. 

3777.  Paper. — Quotations  wanted  on  paper  for  making  machine-painted  wall  hangings; 
also  red  cardboard  of  strong  quality  for  footwear. 

3778.  Paper. — Ticket  manufacturer  wants  direct  c.i.f.  quotations,  French  port,  on  strong 
paper  or  thin  cardboard  for  making  luggage  labels  and  tickets. 

3779.  Paper  Bags. — Untearable  paper  bags  with  rectangular  bottoms,  wanted. 

3780.  Paper. — Stocks  of  all  paper,  or  agency;   prices,  terms  and  samples. 

3781.  Paper. — Quotations  c.i.f.  Rouen  or  St.  Nazaire  wanted  on  white  and  coloured 
letter  paper;  newsprint. 

3782.  Paper. — Quotations  wanted  on  kraft  paper  for  direct  business  or  agency. 

3783.  Paper. — Quotations  wanted  on  wrapping  and  packing  papers. 

3784.  Paper. — Quotations  and  samples  wanted  on  kraft  and  wrapping  paper. 
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3785.  Hardware. — Quotations  wanted  for  direct  business  in  small  agricultural  tools,  heat- 
ing apparatus,  padlocks,  and  general  small  hardware. 

3786.  Direct  quotations  wanted  on  enamelled  kitchen  utensils  and  garden  tools. 

3787.  Hardware. — Firm  in  Nantes  would  like  terms  and  catalogues  for  district  agency 
for  machine  tools  and  hand  tools  for  woodwork. 

3788.  Tools. — Quotations  wanted  for  direct  purchase  or  agency  in  tools  for  contractors 
of  steam  works,  water  installations,  central  heating,  lighting;  general  plumbers'  tools;  and 
pitchforks  for  coke  and  gravel. 

3789.  Tools. — Small  tools  wanted,  especially  precision  tools. 

3790.  Mowers;  Binder  Twine. — Direct  purchase  or  agency  wanted  on  binder  twine 
and  mowers;  prices  and  terms. 

3791.  Small  Tools. — French  agent  in  Paris  wishes  to  obtain  stocks  or  agency  for  small 
tools  for  the  district;  terms  and  prices. 

3792.  Hardware. — Quotations  on  small  hardware,  tools,  stove  and  kitcheners. 

3793.  Hardware. — Quotations  wanted  on  electric  appliances  and  apparatus  and  KrCcben 
and  household  utensils. 

3794.  Hardware. — Quotations  wanted  on  bicycles  and  agricultural  machines. 

3795.  Hardware. — Quotations  wanted  on  engines  for  motor  C3'cles;  and  accessories  for 
bicycles. 

3796.  Steel. — Direct  prices  wanted  for  steel,  and  hard-pressed  steel  spring-. 

3797.  Steel. — Direct  quotations  wanted  for  firm  purchase  of  steel  for  making  gimlets 
for  perforating  metal. 

3798.  Ship's  Lanterns. — Ships  lanterns  wanted. 

3799.  Woodworking  Machine. — Quotations  wanted  for  direct  business. 

3800.  Machines. — Quotations  wanted  on  machines  for  working  wood;  also  machines  for 
tree-felling. 

3801.  Ice  Skates. — Terms  for  general  agency  in  France  desired. 

3802.  Galvanized  Wire. — Direct  quotations  in  francs,  c.i.f.  Nantes,  for  fencing. 

3803.  3804,  3805.  Wire  Fencing. — Quotations  wranted  for  direct  business  by  three  firms. 

3806.  Miscellaneous. — French  firm  wish  to  be  quoted  direct  on  canoes,  men's  footwear, 
and  kitchen  utensils. 

3807.  Direct  purchase  quotations  wanted  on  canoes  (in  sections  if  possible),  snowshoes, 
tents,  camping  outfits,  winter  gloves,  moccasins;  cji-.  Hamburg;  also  state  terms  for  agency 
for  Czecho-Slovakia. 

3808.  Machines;  Canoes;  Wood. — Quotations  wanted  on  machines  for  preparing  wood 
and  for  transporting  large  pieces  of  lumber,  like  tractors;  also  wish  to  get  tinto  touch  with 
manufacturer  of  canoes  with  air  partitions,  and  purchase  some  canoes  direct. 

3809.  Direct  quotations  on  camping  outfits,  pulp  pails  and  buckets,  and  binder  twine. 

3810.  Ores  and  Metal. — Direct  quotations  wanted  on  ores  other  than  iron. 

3811.  Molybdenum  Ore  and  Cobalt. — Direct  quotations  wanted. 

3812.  Asbestos  Ore. — Terms  for  agency  or  direct  purchase  for  France  and  Italy. 

3813.  Asbestos. — Quotations  wanted  on  raw  asbestos  and  asbestos  products  for  roofing. 

3814.  Mica. — Quotations  and  samples  for  electric  heating. 

3815.  Mica. — Direct  quotations  wanted. 

3816.  Electrical  Apparatus.— Electrical  company  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  fibre, 
all  electrical  appliances  and  apparatus;   direct  business. 

3817.  Electrical  Apparatus— Quotations  wanted,  especially  for  heating. 

3818.  Silversmiths'  Wakes.— Catalogues,  prices  and  terms  wanted  for  non-plated  wares, 
ready  for  silver-plating. 

3819.  Wood. — Quotations  for  purchase  or  agency  in  building  or  furniture  timber. 

3820.  Construction  Timber.— Quotations  for  purchase  or  agency. 

3821.  Wood. — Terms  and  prjee  for  agency  for  building  wood. 

3822.  Wood. — Direct  business  wanted  in  soft  and  hard  wood  for  veneering  or  veneers 
ready-made;   all  sorts  for  carpentering  and  cabinet-making. 

3823.  Wood. — Direct  quotations  wanted  on  wood  for  furniture. 

3824.  Wtood. — Direct  quotations  on  building  timber  and  furniture  wood. 

3825.  Wood.— Quotations  wanted  on  fir  planks  for  joiner's  work. 

3826.  Firwood.— A  blind  manufacturer  wishes  to  obtain  quotations  on  firwood,  without 
knots,  in  planks,  for  direct  purchase. 
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3S27.  Douglas  Fir. — Quotations  wanted. 

3828.  Quotations  on  wood  for  furniture;  timber  for  building;  raw  wool  for  mattresses; 
woollen  blankets;  paints  and  varnish. 

3S29.  Chemicals. — Quotations  wanted  on  acetate  of  lime  and  methylene. 

3830.  Tanning  Products. — Quotations  wanted  on  machines  and  products  for  tanning. 

3831.  Quotations  wanted  for  direct  purchase  of  carborundum  grindstones,  (insect  powders 
and  dry  colours  by  a  chemical  engineer  in  Paris. 

3832.  Whitewash. — Direct  purchases  wanted  on  whitewash  and  water  colouring  for 
painting  cement  works. 

3833.  White  Lead,  etc. — Direct  quotations  on  white  lead  in  powder,  and  white  of  zinc. 
3S34.  White  Lead. — Farm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  exporter. 

3835.  Paints;  Varnish. — Direct  quotations  wanted  on  paint  and  varnish. 

3836.  Prices  and  samples  wanted  in  honey,  wax,  varnish  ,and  paint. 

3837.  Tonus  for  direct  business,  or  agency  in  canned  salmon,  lobster,  milk,  sugar;  and 
carbide  of  calcium. 

3838.  A  firm  ,in  Athens  wish  to  obtain  terms  for  agency  or  direct  business  in  flour,  sugar, 
wheat;   cotton  and  woollen  textiles;  raw  and  tanned  leather. 

3839.  Grain  for  Seeding. — Direct  quotation  wanted. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

3840.  Poultry  Grits. — A  West  of  England  importer  will  consider  quotations  for  oyster 
shell  grits  c.i.f.  Bristol  (in  sterling). 

3841.  Poultry  Grits. — A  Bristol  wholesale  house  desire  quotations  c.i.f.  Bristol  per  long 
ton  in  sterling  on  Canadian  oyster  shell  grits.  Open  to  purchase  300  tons  in  next  three 
months.   Will  accept  10  per  cent  fine  with  medium  grit.    Grading  must  be  done  in  Canada. 

3842.  Leather. — Singapore  agent  would  liike  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
could  supply  him  with  brown  box  calf  at  48  cents  and  50  cents  per  foot;  black  box  calf  at 
40  cents  per  foot;  black  calf  kid  at  70  cents  per  foot;  black  calf  kid  at  62  cents  per  foot; 
black  calf  kid  at  42  cents  per  foot;  and  boarded  calf  kid  brown  at  84  cents  per  foot.  These 
quotations  are  all  in  Straits  currency  ($1  =56.7  cents  Canadian).  Samples  on  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

3843.  Boots  and  Shoes. — Jamaican  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives,  already  selling 
rubber-soled  shoes  for  a  Canadian  house,  are  anxious  to  arrange  representation  with  a  Cana- 
dian concern  furnishing  cheap  leather  boots  and  shoes,  all  kinds.  House  in  a  position  to 
supply  seconds  and  rejects  particularly  desired. 

3844.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  with  head  office  in  London, 
and  branches  in  Trinidad  and  Barbados,  would  like  to  obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for 
rubber  footwear. 

3845.  Brushes. — Paint  brushes  particularly  wanted  by  firm  in  Cape  Town. 

3846.  Bifocal  Lenses.  (Solid). — Import  firm  desire  quotations  c.ii.  Singapore.  Com- 
petitive prices:  toric  white,  $1.63  (gold);  toric  Crookes,  $3.18  (gold);  flat  white,  $1.20 
(gold). 

3847.  Dairy  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  daily  machinery:  i.e.  coolers,  heaters,  separators,  pasteurizers,  etc. 

3848.  Materials  for  Brooms. — Prices  and  samples  of  corn  suitable  for  making  brooms; 
handles;  staples  and  binding  material  wanted  by  Johannesburg  firm. 

3849.  Binder  Twine. — Quotations  wanted  by  Cape  Town  firm. 

3850.  Wire  Nails. — Wanted  by  Cape  Town  firm. 

"PINK  EYE"  ON  DRIED  SALTED  FISH 

Much  attention,  says  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  has  been  given 
in  the  last  fifty  years  to  the  problems  presented  by  a  red  discoloration  (so-called 
"  Pink  "  or  "  Pink  Eye  ")  which  not  infrequently  appears  on  the  surface  of 
foods,  especially  of  fish,  cured  with  salt,  states  the  British  Department  of  Scien- 
tific Research. 

A  report,  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  Fish  Preservation  Committee  of 
the  Food  Investigation  Board  of  the  Department  by  Dr.  Cloake,  deals  with  this 
phenomenon  in  fish.  The  Director  of  Food  Investigation  states  that  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  report  seem  conclusively  to  prove  that  "  pink  "  is  due 
to  the  use  of  salt,  and  more  particularly  solar  salt,  contaminated  with  two 
organisms — a  "red  coccus,"  which  occurs  in  well-defined  coccus  and  sarcinal 
growths,  and  an  organism  of  a  striking  type,  which  is  so  far  unidentified. 
Several  methods  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  are  tentatively  suggested. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier*,  Dec.  28;  Montclare,  Jan.  4;  Montcalm*,  Jan.  11 — all  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Cornish  Pointf,  Dec.  27;  Arianot,  Jan.  9;  Cominot,  Jan.  23 — 
all  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  London  and  Hamburg. — Brandonf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27; 
Cornish  Poiintt,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  27;  Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd., 
Dec.  31;  Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  2;  Arianot, 
Furness  Line,  Jan.  9;  Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  9;  Hastings  County, 
Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  15;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Jan.  19. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27; 
Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  2;  Balfourf,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  10;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Jan.  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama*,  Dec.  29;  Batsfordf,  Dec.  29 — both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.;  Partheniaf,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  11;  Marburn*,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  16. 

To  Glasgow  and  Avon  mouth. — Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  29. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  29;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  12 — both 
of  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Parthenia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  11 ;  Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  20. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  Dec.  28;  Canadian  Commander*,  Jan. 
11 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin— Fanad  Head,  Jan.  4;  Torr  Head,  Jan.  24— both  of  the  Head 
Line. 

To  Havre. — Lisgar  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  17. 
To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Delaware,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Trevose,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  18. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hypatia,  Houston  Line, 
Jan.  5. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Bordenf,  Dec.  29;  Berwynf,  Jan.  15 
— both  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Chaleur,  Dec.  23;  Chignecto,  Jan.  6 
— both  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

To  South  African  Ports,  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Delagoa 
Bay. — A  steamer,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Rexmore,  Dec.  31;  Sachem,  Jan.  5 — both  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Dec.  29;  Manchester  Corporation,  Jan.  12 — 
both  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Dec.  27;  Ariano,  Jan.  9 — both  of  the  Furness  Line. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  10. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  Jan.  4. 

To  Cuba  and  Jamaica— Andalusia,  Jan. 2;  Caledonia,  Jan.  16— both  of  Pickford  &  Black. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  21. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  28. 
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From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  NEWFOUNDLAND. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 


From  Vancouver 

To  A.VONMOUTH  AND  Glasgow. — Canadian  Transporter*,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Jan.  20. 

To  LIVERPOOL,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  late  January. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.— Author,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  about  Jan.  10. 

To  Gl  ASGOW,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  London. — Narenta,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  late  December. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk*,  Holland-American  Line, 
early  .January. 

To  Bordeai  \,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Zenon,  Dec.  27;  Iowa,  Jan.  12 — both  of  the 
French  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  .Jan.  4;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  8. 

To  Auckxand,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  New  Zealand,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Wellington,  Napier  and  New  Plymouth. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Dec.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Jan.  17;  Philoctetes,  Feb.  7 
— both  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Nagasaki. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shoshen 
Kaisha  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Hakata  Maru,  Dec.  31;  Tokiwa  Maru,  Jan.  17 — both  of  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Shidzuoka  Maru, 
Jan.  3;  Yokohama  Maru,  Jan.  23 — both  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Jan.  25. 

From  Victoria 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Author,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  about  Jan.  11. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  New  Zealand,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Jan.  3;  Achilles,  Jan.  31; 
Philoctetes,  Feb.  21 — all  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  McKinley,  Dec. 
28;  President  Jackson,  Jan.  9;  President  Jefferson,  Jan.  21;  President  Grant,  Feb.  2 — all 
of  the  Admiral  Oriental  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address :  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address :  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officernin-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office, 
703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representative!*  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

Hie  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Beatlej'a  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

F,  I  MoOoll,  Reoonquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Roas.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

Noting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— 
Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  Raadhuspladsen  45,  Copenhagen.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  (Territory  covers  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland.) 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capueines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  eovers  Germany, 
Russia ;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam,  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 

Kobe.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

J.  Cormack,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box 
683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basin  gh  all  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.    Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester!  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Build- 
ing, Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,.  811  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontumt. 
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EXTENSION  COURSE  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  syllabus  for  the  Extension  Course  in  Export  Trade,  which  is  to  be 
held  afternoons  and  evening  at  the  University  of  Toronto  from  January  21  to 
February  1,  1924,  has  now  been  completed  and  copies  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  November  26,  1923. — The  requirements  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments are  reflected  in  monetary  circles  throughout  Australia  concurrently  with 
financing  the  wool  export  season.  By  arrangement  with  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  the  States  have  undertaken  to  discontinue  the  issue  of  new  loans 
free  of  income  taxation  after  the  end  of  December.  Hence,  before  the  end  of 
this  year,  some  of  the  State  Governments  are  making  a  determined  effort  to 
obtain  as  much  money  as  possible  on  the  existing  tax-free  terms,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  they  have  raised  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  per  cent. 
This  advance  of  interest,  free  from  both  Federal  and  State  income  taxes,  has 
proved  attractive  to  investors  and  subscriptions  have  accordingly  been  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  This  tendency  obviously  is  to  harden  the  money  market,  and 
that  early  in  1924  the  rate  of  interest  will  be  raised  to  6  per  cent  is  generally 
anticipated  in  financial  circles. 

It  is  assumed  that  if  the  State  Governments  obtain  a  substantial  amount  of 
new  capital  before  the  end  of  December,  their  competition  in  the  money  market 
should  be  less  marked  next  year.  The  Commonwealth  Government,  however, 
has  to  provide  some  £19,000,000  by  May  next  in  connection  with  war  gratuity 
bonds,  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  holders  (ex-soldiers)  will  to  a  considerable 
extent  renew  their  bonds. 

Independent  of  Government  operations,  the  private  requirements  of  money 
are  substantial,  as  the  exports  of  wool  will  further  add  to  the  balances  held  in 
London,  and,  on  account  of  the  volume  of  imports,  the  trading  commitments 
require  large  accommodation  for  importers. 

The  quarterly  banking  returns  to  September  30  indicate  that  the  deposits  in 
the  ordinary  (as  apart  from  savings)  banks  increased  by  £12,500,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  twelve  months,  while  advances  increased  by  approxi- 
mately £25,000,000. 

The  difficulty  of  transferring  money  from  London  (where  Australian  banks 
have  large  accumulations)  to  Australia  is  undoubtedly  causing  some  of  the  State 
Governments  to  resort  to  domestic  loans,  and  thus  gradually  increasing  the 
interest  rate,  besides  tending  to  reduce  advances  for  commercial  requirements. 

The  Commonwealth  customs  revenue  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  (July  to  October)  was  £11,373,475  in  comparison  with  £10,745,824,  or  an 
increase  of  £627,651  on  the  similar  period  of  last  year. 
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Exports  of  wheat  and  Hour  for  the  nine  months  ended  on  September  30  were 
valued  at  £12,943,249  against  £21,343,049  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1922. 
The  wheat  and  Hour  export  trade  is.  for  the  time  being,  lifeless.  Harvesting  has 
been  commenced  in  Western  Australia,  and  new  season's  wheat  from  that  State 
is  quoted  at  4s.  9d.  (normally  $1.16)  per  bushel  free  on  board.  From  the  same 
State,  sales  of  Hour  for  Egypt  are  stated  (without  confirmation)  to  have  been 
made  at  about  £9  LOs.  ($46.23)  per  ton  in  150-pound  sacks.  Practically  no  ship- 
ments  of  either  wheat  or  Hour  have  been  made  from  Australia  for  November- 
December  shipment  to  South  Africa  probably  on  account  of  the  good  crop 
reports  in  the  Argentine. 

The  outlook  lor  substantial  yields  of  wheat,  in  the  principal  producing 
Staii-.  has  inspired  confidence  among  wholesale  distributors  doing  a  large 
country  trade.  With  favourable  weather  conditions,  the  grain  has  filled  out  well 
and  higher  yields  are  predicted.  Compared  with  the  actual  yield  of  last  season 
of  107.1 18,713  bushels  for  the  whole  Commonwealth,  the  estimate  for  the  harvest 
(mainly  cut  in  December)  of  1923-24  is  122,000,000  bushels  or  an  increase  of 
approximately  15.000,000  bushels. 

The  buoyancy  of  the  wool  market,  particularly  the  improvement  in  demand 
for  cross-bred  descriptions,  has  enabled  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Australian  wool 
clip  to  be  already  realized  at  high  prices.  Buying  for  North  America. has  caused 
the  price  of  fine  wools  to  improve  appreciably  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
no  immediate  downward  tendency  is  anticipated.  In  some  classes  of  wool,  the 
Australian  auctions  have  shown  an  advance  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent  as  compared 
with  a  month  ago.  Leading  wool  brokers  express  the  view  that  the  indications 
are,  from  persistent  oversea  inquiries,  the  1923-24  Australian  wool  sales  point 
to  a  run  of  record  figures. 

The  marked  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  (Australian)  pound 
sterling,  in  consequence  of  the  October  and  November  conversion  rates  into 
dollars,  has  had  a  most  depressing  effect  in  the  placing  of  orders  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Cables  have  been  despatched  in  quite  a  number  of  cases 
(known  to  this  office)  to  defer  making  shipment  of  orders  placed  some  time  ago, 
particularly  for  hardware  lines,  until  such  time  as  the  exchange  situation 
improves.  In  addition  to  the  present  adverse  rates,  importers  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  customs  duties  are  computed  upon  the  conversion  rate 
ruling  on  the  date  of  shipment.  In  some  lines  of  heavy  hardware,  it  is  stated 
upon  reliable  authority  that  to  maintain  their  hold  upon  the  Australian  trade, 
some  United  States  manufacturers  are  now  quoting  on  a  firm  c.i.f.  sterling  basis. 

Making  some  allowance  for  the  transmission  of  cables,  the  conversion  rates 
ruling  in  Australia  during  the  last  eight  weeks  are  shown  thus: — 


Conversion  of  the  £  sterling 

New  York 

Montreal 

  $4.54 

$4.63 

October     13  1 

  4.53 

4.61 

  4.50| 

4.57 

October  27  

  i.m 

4.55i 

  4.45' 

4.52 

...                                    4.39  ,  .  c, 

4.45 

  4.2715/16 

4.38 

  4.37H/16 

4.45 

With  no  depreciation  of  conversion  rates  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
most  instances  a  marked  depreciation  in  Continental  countries,  it  can  readily 
be  conjectured  that  Australian  importers,  at  this  juncture,  are  particularly 
cautious  in  placing  orders  in  either  Canada  or  the  United  States.  On  every 
hand  during  the  last  month  the  contention  has  been  met  of  "  wait  until  the 
exchange  rates  improve  before  endeavouring  to  interest  us  in  Canadian  goods 
and  products." 

In  all  Australian  importing  centres,  the  wholesale  distributors  of  food  pro- 
ducts and  fancy  goods  have  been  experiencing  a  busy  period  in  view  of  the 
approaching  Christmas  trade.   A  month  later  the  leading  houses  will  be  making 
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up  their  annual  or  half-yearly  balances,  upon  the  result  of  which  much  will 
depend  on  oversea  buying  activities  early  in  the  new  year. 

The  dry  goods  trade  has  had  a  poor  half  year  owing  to  the  prolonged  spell 
of  cold  weather  and  lack  of  the  anticipated  seasonal  demand  for  fashion  goods. 
Sales  of  hardware  have  been  quite  up  to  the  average.  Despite  the  extremely 
high  cost  of  skilled  labour,  and  also  of  some  essential  materials,  the  building 
trade  is  particularly  active  in  practically  all  Australian  cities  and  towns. 

This  mail  closes  with  high  temperatures  (about  100°  in  the  shade  in  Mel- 
bourne to-day)  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  distributors  welcome  this 
sudden  change  as  being  seasonable  alike  to  the  city  merchant  and  to  primary 
industries  in  the  country.  With  the  exception  of  adverse  exchange  rates,  and 
the  trend  of  the  money  market,  the  Australian  trade  outlook,  after  a  protracted 
period  of  general  prosperity,  is  by  no  means  discouraging. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 
Barbados 

Barbados,  December  6,  1923. — Flour  and  cornmeal  are  reported  to  be 
scarce,  but  large  shipments  are  expected  during  December.  Stock  of  imported 
peas  and  beans  are  fair  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  import  of  potatoes  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  reaping  of  the  local  crop  of  sweet  potatoes.  Onions 
are  scarce  and  commanding  good  prices.  Codfish  is  also  scarce;  prime  cod  is 
bringing  $32  per  barrel  wholesale,  and  haddock  from  $28  to  $30.  Demand  is 
quiet  for  pickled  herrings  and  sales  of  salmon  are  slow.  Small  lots  of  P.Y. 
butter  have  come  forward,  but  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  Canadian  table  butter. 
The  market  is  in  full  supply  of  foodstuffs.  Stocks  of  lumber  are  normal,  and 
owing  to  the  sudden  rise  in  exchange,  importers  are  waiting  until  it  becomes 
more  settled  before  placing  orders.  Prices,  however,  have  not  yet  advanced. 
The  supply  of  shingles  is  ample;  two  recently  imported  cargoes  have  been 
stored.  Included  in  the  imports  of  Christmas  goods  is  a  fine  range  of  coloured 
glassware,  most  of  which  is  stated  to  be  from  Austria.  A  number  of  pure-bred 
cattle,  mostly  of  Canadian  origin,  will  be  shown  at  the  annual  agricultural 
exhibition  in  December. 

British  Guiana 

The  demand  for  foodstuffs  is  better,  principally  due  to  small  traders  laying 
in  stocks  to  meet  improved  conditions.  Stocks  of  flour  are  ample;  Superfines 
selling  at  $8.50  to  $9,  while  Extras  are  going  at  $9.50  to  $9.75  per  bag.  Potatoes 
are  now  selling  at  $5.50  to  $6  Canadian  quality,  but  stocks  are  scarce  and 
prices  likely  to  advance  in  sympathy  with  the  sharp  advance  in  exchange.  The 
supply  of  beef  is  fair,  demand  has  been  good,  and  there  has  been  an  advance 
in  price.  There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  lumber  market.  Stocks 
are  on  the  low  side,  and  current  prices  are  for  pitch  pine  $90  per  M  and  for 
white  pine  $70  per  M.  Sales  in  the  dry  goods  trade  have  fallen  off  slightly,  but 
there  are  signs  of  improvement  in  the  near  future.  (There  has  been  a  large 
decrease  in  revenue  from  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  dry  goods  due  to  a  falling 
off  in  imports.)  The  demand  for  rubber  footwear  is  good  and  the  market  is 
well  stocked:  prices  range  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  pair.  The  demand  for  Canadian 
chairs  and  rockers  continues  to  be  good;  chairs  are  selling  at  $1.20  and  rockers 
from  $4  to  $5  each. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  export  of  coconuts  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
but  molasses  and  sugar  show  declines.  A  marked  increase  in  the  production  of 
diamonds  has  taken  place  in  the  period  stated,  and  an  equally  marked  decline 
in  exports  of  gold. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  HONEY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 


Manchester,  December  6,  1923. — On  many  occasions  attempts  have  been 
made  bo  place  Canadian  honey  on  the  British  market  permanently.  Some  small 
success  has  attended  these  attempts  in  the  past,  but  apparently  there  was  no 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  honey  producers  to  minimize  their  distribu- 
tion costs  by  united  effort,  and  all  endeavours  to  gain  a  profitable  outlet  in 
( rreai  Britain  were  frustrated  by  one  producer  quoting  against  another. 
!  urther,  there  appears  to  have  existed  no  firm  determination  to  master  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  British  market,  and  to  pack  and  to  sell  at  prices  that 
would  immediately  appeal  to  the  importers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  a  recent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  honey  pro- 
ducers  of  Ontario  to  gain  a  secure  foothold  in  Manchester  and  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land. An  experienced  representative  of  the  Ontario  Honey  Producers'  Associa- 
tion has  just  visited  Manchester,  bringing  with  him  samples  and  prices  and  also 
being  invested  with  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  importers.  Success  has 
attended  his  visit,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  permanent  and 
profitable  connections  have  been  established. 

( Janadian  exporters  of  honey  should  remember  that  competition  is  very 
keen.  In  addition  to  the  domestic  production,  supplies  were  brought  in  to  the 
extent  of  24,894  tons  in  1921,  and  58,373  tons  in  1922,  the  following  being  the 
principal  countries  of  origin: — 


Although  large  quantities  of  honey  are  imported  in  glass  jars  containing 
1  pound  net,  the  5-pound  tin  is  popular  in  Manchester  as  a  retailing  com- 
modity. Firms  who  import  either  to  blend,  to  put  up  in  glass  jars,  or  to  sell 
for  other  purposes  will  take  barrels  or  kegs  or  tins  containing  from  1  to  3  cwt. 
The  Californians,  Australians,  and  New  Zealanders  export  in  tins  containing 
about  60  pounds. 

Shippers  of  honey  should  pay  special  attention  to  1 -pound  and  2-pound 
jars  and  5-pound  tins.  These  are  sold  over  the  counters  of  stores  as  net  weights, 
and  any  short  weight  means  trouble  for  the  retailer,  who  must  comply  with 
the  law.  Some  5-pound  tins  arrived  a  year  ago  from  Canada  which  were  found 
to  be  as  much  as  2  ounces  under  weight. 

Prices  are  varying  to-day  according  to  the  country  of  origin.  Jamaican 
best  quality  is  landed  at  55s.  per  cwt. ;  dark  amber,  36s.  to  40s.  per  cwt. ;  light 
amber,  40s.  to  45s.  New  Zealand  medium  amber,  45s.  to  54s.;  light  amber, 
50s.  to  70s.;  and  white,  80s.  to  100s.  per  cwt.  Hawaiian,  48s.  per  cwt.  flat. 
Californian  dark  amber,  47s.  6d.  to  52s.  6d.;  light  amber,  52s.  6d.  to  72s.  6d. ; 
and  water  white,  65s.  per  cwt.    All  prices  are  delivered  British  port. 


1921 

Cwts. 


1922 

Cwts. 


United  States  . . 

Cuba  

Chile  

New  Zealand  . . 
British  West  Indies 


3,744 
1,591 
2,376 
6,706 
6,524 


15.257 
4,947 
9,079 
12,194 
13.503 
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MARKET  FOR  EVAPORATED  MILK  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  December  7,  1923. — Attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  market 
for  evaporated  milk  in  Manchester  and  district,  perhaps  the  largest  centre  of 
consumption  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  present  time  5,000  cases,  the  product  of 
British  Columbia,  are  being  landed  in  Manchester.  This  particular  brand  was 
unknown  here  three  years  ago,  but  it  has  made  such  progress  in  the  north  of 
England  that  wholesale  produce  dealers  have  only  one  comment  to  make, 
namely:  "We  cannot  get  sufficient  quantities  of  it."  The  success  attending 
this  evaporated  milk  is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  connection  with 
other  commodities  when  a  manufacturer  has  a  saleable  article  and  attacks  the 
British  market  in  the  right  way.  The  principal  of  the  firm  manufacturing  the 
said  milk  paid  a  personal  visit  to  Manchester,  examined  the  market  conditions, 
sized  up  the  competitive  lines,  enlisted  the  services  of  aggressive  agents,  and 
then  returned  to  Canada  determined  to  capture  a  portion  of  the  British  trade. 


IMPORTS 


The  following  statistics  illustrate  the  quantities  of  unsweetened  condensed 
milk  imported  during  1921  and  1922,  and  the  principal  countries  of  origin: — 


Principal   sources : 

Norway  

Denmark  

Netherlands  

Belgium  . .  . .  

France  

Switzerland  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  . . 

Canada   

Other  British  possessions 


192jj 

1922 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

612,934 

270,106 

2,950 

15,788 

6,124 

22.908 

9,808 

3,748 

964 

12,723 

7,252 

3,957 

7,509 

571,040 

190,898 

747 

5,368 

11,474 

48 

CURRENT  PRICES 

Libby's  American  full  cream  sweetened,  27s.  per  case  of  48  16-ounce  tins, 
and  96  6-ounce  tins  same  price ;  evaporated  is  also  offered  at  same  price,  which 
is  an  advance  of  2s.  compared  with  prices  of  two  weeks  ago.  Dutch  full  cream 
sweetened  condensed  per  case  of  48  16-ounce  (gross)  tins,  30s.  British  wharf; 
evaporated  16  ounces  net,  26s.  6d.  Nestles'  evaporated  per  case  of  48  16-ounce 
tins,  28s.,  and  96  8-ounce  tins,  32s.,  less  5  per  cent  delivered.  Danish  full  cream 
per  case  of  48  14-ounce  (net)  tins,  31s.  British  wharf;  evaporated  48  16-ounce 
tins,  25s.  British  wharf.  Dutch  full  cream  per  case  of  48  14-ounce  (net)  tins, 
31s.  6d. 

CONDENSED   MILK  STANDARDS 

Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  milk  not  familiar  with  the  Ministry  of 
Health's  standards  and  regulations,  which  came  into  effect  on  August  1  last, 
should  not  fail  to  consult  Mr.  Harrison  Watson's  report  on  the  subject  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  March  10,  1923  (No.  997). 
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MVfxfvfcf  FOR  POULTRY  GRITS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  December  11,  1923. — Considerable  activity  is  in  evidence  for  oyster 
grits  in  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  wholesale  poultry  feed  trade. 
Large  supplies  from  Holland  are  being  imported  owing  to  American  prices 
having  advanced  about  5s.  per  ton,  due  in  part  to  fall  in  sterling.  Many  whole- 
sale houses  dealing  in  poultry  supplies  are  open  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  sources,  and  names  of  the  firms  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  Recent  trade 
inquiries  have  been  obtained  as  a  result  of  interviews  with  the  largest  importers 
in  South  Wales  and  the  West  of  England,  and  one  large  firm  who  are  in  the 
market  tor  300  tons  during  the  next  three  months  state  that  prices  range  all 
the  way  from  78s.  ($17.35)  to  85s.  ($18.90)  per  ton,  the  average  price  for 
medium  being  in  the  vicinity  of  82s.  ($18.22)  per  ton  c.i.f.  Bristol,  exchange 
calculated  at  $4.45  to  the  pound  sterling.  Fine  grits  are  not  desired  as  there 
is  but  little  demand,  although  the  above-mentioned  firm  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  10  tons  of  fine  with  every  100  tons  of  medium  grit.  The  sale 
for  the  fine,  however,  is  extremely  limited,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  special  ferti- 
lizer. The  largest  source  of  supplies  in  the  United  States  is  Baltimore,  but 
owing  to  stiff  prices  and  an  adverse  exchange,  West  of  England  buyers  are  not 
committing  themselves  as  freely  as  in  the  past,  and  for  this  reason  would  like 
to  benefit  by  any  difference  between  American  and  Canadian  exchange.  There 
is  a  certain  sale  for  the  English  shell  as  well,  which  is  much  softer  and  not  so 
desirable  as  the  Canadian  and  American  quality. 

Dutch  Oyster  Grits. — Dutch  prices  are  variable.  A  Cardiff  house  state 
they  are  importing  these  grits  at  79s.  ($17.58)  free  delivered  Cardiff,  and  sell- 
ing in  the  South  Wales  valleys  around  87s.  6d.  ($19.42).  Medium  crush  is  the 
only  demand  for  this  firm,  and  no  fine  crush  whatsoever  will  be  accepted.  This 
South  Wales  house  desire  quotations  in  any  quantities,  dependent  upon  price, 
c.i.f.  Liverpool,  or  Cardiff.  They  state  American  medium  is  selling  at  90s. 
($20). 

Another  Bristol  house  state  they  are  selling  Dutch  medium  at  80s.  ($17.76) 
on  rail  London,  and  want  Canadian  quotations  on  200-  to  400-ton  lots  in  the 
early  part  of  the  new  year. 

Cockle  Shells. — Owing  to  cheapness,  large  quantities  of  English  cockle 
shells  are  being  sold,  but  are  not  so  popular  as  the  oyster  grit.  Sales  are  being 
made  at  Is.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  less  than  oyster  shell  price,  and  only  by 
maintaining  these  lower  prices  continuously  can  the  market  for  cockle  shells 
be  maintained. 

Flints. — Compared  with  a  £4  ($17.76)  c.i.f.  price  for  oyster  crush,  fine  flint 
grits  are  being  purchased  at  £2  10s.  ($11.10)  per  ton,  these  flints  being  ground 
at  certain  factories  in  South  Wales. 

Packing. — In  all  cases  grits  should  be  shipped  in  cwt.  bags,  the  hessian 
type  being  used  almost  exclusively. 

Quotations. — For  South  Wales  and  Midlands  delivery  quotations  should 
be  c.i.f.  Cardiff  or  Liverpool  in  sterling,  and  for  West  of  England  c.i.f.  Bristol 
or  Avonmouth.  All  quotations  should  include  free  cwt.  bags.  Quotations  from 
Canadian  exporters  interested,  by  cable  or  letter  to  the  Bristol  office,  will  be 
placed  immediately  before  interested  firms  in  this  area. 
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TRADE   CONDITIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  December  14,  1923. — According  to  reports  emanating  from  various 
centres  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  slight  improvement  already  manifest  in 
home  trade  in  October  continued  through  November,  despite  the  temporary 
dislocation  caused  by  the  General  Election,  and  at  the  moment  a  better  outlook 
exists  in  many  of  the  chief  branches  of  industry,  notably  iron  and  steel,  cottons, 
woollens,  chemicals,  and  electrical  supplies.  Even  in  the  case  of  shipbuilding, 
relief  is  provided  by  the  settlement  of  the  long-drawn-out  boilermakers'  strike. 

The  improvement  is  reflected,  as  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  by  the 
receipt  of  an  increased  number  of  inquiries,  although  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  are  almost  entirely  for  foodstuffs,  minerals,  lumber,  and  manufactures  of 
wood — all  commodities  for  the  production  of  which  Canada  is  understood  to 
possess  natural  facilities.  According  to  indent  merchants,  the  depressed  con- 
ditions existing  in  most  overseas  markets  still  restrict  business,  but  even  in  this 
direction  a  little  more  activity  is  apparent. 

From  the  published  figures  overseas  trade  during  November  was,  how- 
ever, less  favourable  in  so  far  that  while  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
value  of  imports,  exports  of  British  goods  declined  by  over  £5,500,000  in  com- 
parison with  October,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  was  attributable  to  manu- 
factured goods. 

Possibly  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  November  was  the  further  advance 
in  wholesale  prices,  which  by  the  end  of  the  month  had  attained  a  level  not 
reached  since  October,  1921.  Although  authorities  differ  in  their  percentage 
estimate  of  the  increase,  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  "  materials  as  distinct  from  "  foodstuffs  and  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  sudden  jump  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  which  has  occurred.  While  an 
equally  sensational  drop  in  cotton  quotations  has  since  taken  place  which  may 
slightly  ease  the  situation,  it  is  certain  that  everything  has  become  dearer,  and 
that  retail  prices  in  every  direction  have  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 

Reports  now  submitted  by  several  of  the  principal  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turing enterprises  testify  to  the  disastrous  period  through  which  they  have  been 
passing,  and  the  experience  of  some  of  the  shipping  companies  is  hardly  more 
happy. 

A  favourable  event  of  the  month  has,  however,  been  the  final  arrangement 
of  negotiations  which  have  long  been  in  progress  for  the  consolidation  and 
expansion  of  the  zinc  spelter  industry  within  the  British  Empire.  This  has 
been  effected  by  the  formation  of  a  holding  company,  The  National  Smelting 
Company.  Linked  with  the  new  company  are  the  principal  Australian  zinc 
producers,  while  a  large  interest  has  also  been  acquired  in  the  shares  of  the 
Burma  Corporation,  and  these  will  be  the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  the 
raw  material.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  position  that  the  production  of 
zinc  spelter  was  almost  entirely  in  foreign  hands  when  the  war  broke  out 
caused  great  inconvenience,  so  that  the  new  development  will  be  of  the  highest 
importance  in  more  than  one  direction, 
importanc  in  more  than  one  direction. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  IN  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 
II 

(3)     Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured 

GLASSWARE 

While  Canada  is  recorded  as  still  shipping  in  1922,  1,134  cwt.  (value 
£9,648)  under  the  head  "  Domestic  and  Fancy  Glassware" — probably  orna- 
mental cut  glass  and  illuminating  glassware — as  against  3,245  cwt.  (value 
£26,132)  and  6,542  cwt.  (value  £25,397)  in  1921  and  1920  respectively,  the  con- 
siderable  trade  in  glass  bottles  which  the  Dominion  developed  under  war  condi- 
tions ha<  practically  disappeared,  but  this  is  understood  to  be  partly  due  to 
the  establishment  of  trust  arrangements  whereby  Canadian  bottles  made  by 
special  automatic  machinery  are  excluded  from  this  market.  In  any  case,  the 
total  imports  of  bottles  from  Canada  in  1922  only  aggregated  £3,638  out  of 
£963.704. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Although  it  was  anticipated  by  most  Canadian  authorities  that  there  was 
little  prospect  of  profitable  European  trade  in  most  iron  and  steel  products, 
there  seemed  a  possibility  of  retaining  at  least  a  portion  of  the  business  which 
had  been  secured  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  wire  nails,  wire  rods,  and  wrought 
iron  tubing,  but  the  year  1922  witnessed  an  almost  complete  stoppage  even  in 
these  lines  and  the  disappearance  of  many  others. 

WIRE  NAILS 

Regarding  wire  nails,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  that  imports 
of  Canadian  wire  nails,  which  as  recently  as  1920  amounted  to  12,812  tons, 
dropped  to  823  tons,  and  that  as  previous  to  the  war  most  of  what  is  imported 
is  being  supplied  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  Canada  is  also  apparently 
unable  to  compete  with  the  United  States. 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Tons  Tons  £  £ 


Total  imports   35,599  45,444  848,636  839,633 

Principal  sources : 

Belgium   ..    ...i   21,217  20,883  460,653  408,168 

Germany   5,420  9,386  103,328  157,392 

United   States   3,286  7,002  123,532  128,111 

Canada   2,742  823  101,211  14,216 


WIRE  RODS 

The  position  as  regards  wire  rows  is  even  worse,  because  Canada  did 
not  send  over  a  single  ton  in  1922,  whereas  the  contribution  in  1920  was 
25,962  tons.  In  the  case  of  this  commodity  also,  depreciated  Continental 
currencies  are  apparently  a  chief  cause  of  the  decline  in  Canadian  exports. 


1921  1922              19,21  1922 

Tons  Tons                £  £ 

Total  imports                                                          25,210  49,463  407,947  518,987 

Principal   sources : 

Belgium         .                                                    10,678  21,823  139,323  212,956 

lo-ance        .                                                        5,146  9,260             56,528  86,630 

Netherlands                                                         1,409  9,083             13,468  88.863 

Sweden                                                              2,129  3,602             79,659  77,948 

Canada  •                                3,387  ....  77,679 
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WELDED  TUBES 

In  the  case  of  welded  tubes,  Canada  has  been  able  to  retain  a  better  share 
of  the  business. 


1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Tons 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

  16,594 

11,810 

578,109 

252,552 

Principal   sources  : 

United  States 

  9,699 

5,744 

351,901 

117,904 

  1,511 

2,350 

49,691 

55.246 

  2,486 

1,738 

75,246 

35.317 

OTHER   IRON    AND  STEEL 

PRODUCTS 

For  a  little  time  Canada  figures  among  sources  of  supply,  under  a  number 
of  classifications  included  in  the  twenty  pages  of  the  returns  devoted  to  iron 
and  steel  products,  notably  fencing,  enamelled  ware,  wire,  etc.,  but  mentions 
were  few  in  1922,  and  in  all  cases  the  quantities  were  insignificant. 

NON-FERROUS  METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES 

As  regards  non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof  in  1922,  Canada 
supplied  316  tons  (value  £31,598)  out  of  923  tons  (value  £82,769)  imported 
of  aluminium,  in  ingots,  blocks,  and  other  crude  varieties;  and  139  tons  (value 
£22,566)  out  of  the  1,414  tons  (value  £170,005)  of  aluminium  in  plates,  bars, 
tubes,  wire,  etc. 

Some  3,645  pounds  of  cobalt  and  cobalt  alloys  were  imported  from  Canada 
in  1922,  the  total  receipts  being  4,229  pounds  valued  at  £3,357;  while  the 
aggregate  of  40,527  tons  (value  £2,851,853)  of  electrolytic  copper  imported 
included  1,624  tons  (value  £114,834)  from  the  Dominion,  the  chief  source  of 
supply  being  the  United  States. 

Otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  3,973  tons  of  crude  zinc  (value  £111,598) 
out  of  74,901  tons  (value  £2,070,592),  Canada  practically  does  not  figure  at  all. 

SAFETY  RAZORS,  BLADES  AND  BLANKS 

There  was  also  a  big  decline  in  the  number  of  safety  razors  and  accessories 
supplied,  Canadian  consignments  falling  from  a  valuation  of  £392,017  in  1920 
to  $9,731  in  1922. 

TOOLS  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

Under  the  heading  "  Tools  and  Implements,"  Canada  contributed  in  1922 
10,008  (value  £268)  of  the  2,457,593  (value  £67,870)  of  files  and  rasps  imported; 
7,555  (value  £1,356),  of  the  8,782,968  (value  £102,465)  of  saws  and  blades; 
12,218  (£2,848)  of  the  311,766  (£17,511)  of  axes  and  hatchets;  and  an 
infinitesimal  share  of  the  carpenters'  and  joiners7  tools  sent  in. 

CAMERAS 

Upon  the  other  hand,  Canada  furnished  240,754  (value  £89,863)  of  the 
281,797  (£120,353)  cameras  purchased  from  abroad,  and  £21,410  of  the  £616,787 
worth  of  plates  and  films. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

There  was  also  a  distinct  reduction  in  agricultural  implement  lines, 
mechanical  ploughs  from  Canada  valuing  only  £3,275  in  comparison  with 
£42,650  in  1921;  but,  on  the  contrary,  animal  power  ploughs  revived  from  £70 
in  1921  to  £2,983  last  year. 
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Importation  of  grass  and  lawn  mowers  have  generally  diminished  now 
that  British  manufacturers  are  turning  out  cheap  models,  and  receipts  from 
Canada  fell  from  £22,214  in  1921  to  £4,336  in  1922. 

Reapers  and  binders  from  the  Dominion  rose  from  £8,242  to  £25,320,  but 
miscellaneous  agricultural  machinery  declined  from  £93,795  to  £27,878. 


TYPEWRITERS 

Imports  from  Canada  of  typewriters  in  1922  numbered  1,530,  valued  at 
£17, ISO,  about  the  same  as  in  1921. 


MACHINERY 

While  Canada  figures  in  a  small  way  in  some  of  the  machinery  items,  it  is 
probable  that  she  also  provided  a  portion  of  what  is  included  under  the  general 
designation  "  From  British  Possessions." 


MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD 

Regarding  manufactures  of  wood,  Canada  still  signally  fails  to  secure  an 
adequate  share  of  the  huge  import  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  keeping 
with  the  natural  advantages  which  she  possesses.  While  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion restricts  business  in  furniture  and  cabinet  ware,  £8,535  of  the  total  importa- 
tion of  £475,645  is  very  insignificant,  and  £8,064  is  but  a  fractional  proportion 
of  the  £234,764  classified  as  doors  and  window  frames,  etc.,  and  marks  a  heavy 
falling  off  from  the  £34,569  of  1921. 

The  position  in  domestic  woodenware  (pastry  boards,  washboards,  clothes 
pegs,  etc.)  is  slightly  better,  but  $21,945  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
of  £236,087,  and  the  situation  in  other  manufactures  of  wood  is  almost  identical, 
£207,885  from  Canada  out  of  £2,724,607. 


FURNITURE  AND  CABINETWARE 

1921  1922 
£  £ 


Total  imports  (entered  by  value  only)   440,566  475,645 

Principal  sources : 

United  States   71.743  36,767 

France   70,053  '  56,863 

Belgium   55,837  30,739 

Germany   52,614  62,235 

Austria   46.085  76,302 

Czecho  Slovakia   39,867  69,511 

Sweden   18,011  14,635 

Netherlands   14,679  19,935 

Canada   9,009  8,535 


WINDOW  FRAMES,  DOORS,  ETC. 

Total  imports  (entered  by  value  only   404,789  234,764 

Principal   sources : 

Sweden   182,193  141,464 

United  States   162,943  48.771 

rrance    7,139  13,550 

Canada  V.            .'   34,569  8,064 


DOMESTIC  WOODENWARE   (BREAD  PLATTERS,  TRAYS,  PASTRY  BOARDS,  WASHBOARDS, 

CLOTHES  PEGS,  ETC.) 


Total  imports  (entered  by  value  only)   135,028  236,087 

Principal   sources : 

Germany   37,452  92.358 

Sweden   19-295  23.523 

United  States   17,425  42,016 

Norway   9,207  13,355 

Canada   15,918  21,945 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD  (NOT  OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED) 


1521  1922 

Total  imports  (entered  by  value  only)   3,735,393  2,724,607 

Principal  sources : 

United  States   1,035,411  757,408 

Finland   617,190  486,742 

Sweden   677,803  150,618 

Netherlands   220,011  103,183 

Trance   188,933  220,825 

Germany   187,435  145,361 

Canada   285,522  207,885 


TEXTILES  AND  APPAREL 

There  are  one  or  two  references  to  Canada  in  imports  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures, but  they  are  so  casual  as  to  indicate  no  permanency  of  trade. 

There  are  also  a  few  shipments  noted  from  Canada  in  garment  lines, 
although  none  are  worth  recording  except  corsets,  etc.,  of  which  the  Canadian 
contribution  was  £52,415  of  the  total  £263,082.  Canada  also  supplied  £8,030  of 
the  £57,671  worth  of  braces,  suspenders,  etc.,  that  came  in  in  1922. 

The  keen  competition  of  British  manufacturers  for  any  business  going  has 
greatly  curtailed  imports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds,  and  in  1922 
Canada's  share  had  sunk  to  the  insignificant  figure  of  375  dozen  pairs  of  men's, 
and  1,441  dozen  pairs  of  women's  and  children's. 

CHEMICALS,  DRUGS,  ETC. 

Although  the  Dominion  has  temporarily  lost  the  considerable  trade  in 
calcium  carbide  which  she  had  secured  here,  a  fair  business  has  been  maintained 
in  a  number  of  commodities  for  the  production  of  which  Canada  possesses 
natural  advantages. 

Acetic  Acid 


1921  1922             1921  1922 

Tons  Tons              f  £ 

Total  imports  '                               1,940  4,900  68,784  175,990 

Principal  sources : 

Germany                                                                 926  817  28,883  26,298 

Netherlands                                                             827  1,101  31,260  31,335 

United  States                                                           95  1,211             4,297  42,476 

Canada   1,348                 97  64,099 


CALCIUM  CARBIDE 

The  extent  of  the  falling  off  is  apparent  when  it  is  learned  that  in  1919 
Canada  shipped  202,903  cwt.,  and  although  a  tiny  quantity  was  sent  over  in 
1922  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  when  none  at  all  was  shipped, 
Canada  is  at  present  quite  out  of  the  market. 


1921  1922  1921  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                                      484,587  549,727  497,593  392,343 

Principal  sources : 

Norway                                                         268,097  2154,935  288,199  190,846 

Czecho- Slovakia                                               47,767  27,716  40,127  21,951 

Switzerland                                                        32,322  22,039  34,479  15.704 

Netherlands                                                     33,526  11,665  29,832  7,749 

Sweden                                                           67,968  1,18,444  75,546  82,655 

Canada                                                           ....  517  ....  613 


COBALT  OXIDE 

In  the  case  of  cobalt  oxide,  while  total  imports  fell  from  2,374  cwt.,  valued 
at  £128,639,  in  1920,  to  503  cwt.  (value  £22,878)  in  1922,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  Canada  in  that  year  with  441  cwt.  (value  £20,236)  is  still  the  chief 
source  of  supply. 
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FORMALDEHYDE 

The  quantity  of  formaldehyde  showed  a  further  reduction,  but  here  again 
Canada  did  very  well,  supplying  6,835  cwt.  (value  £22,202)  of  the  10,289  cwt. 
fvalue  £34,343)  imported  in  1922,  other  chief  contributors  being  the  United 
States  with  919  cwt.,  Germany  with  882  cwt.,  and  Switzerland  with  685  cwt. 


ACETATE  OF  LIME 

Upon  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  complete  cessation  of  shipments  from 
Canada  of  acetate  of  lime,  whereas  in  1919  the  Dominion  supplied  39,489  cwt. 
(value  £45,103)  of  the  60,620  cwt.  (value  £70,002)  imported. 


METHYL  ALCOHOL 

The  trade  in  methyl  alcohol  is  shared  by  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  in  1922  the  proportions  were  in  favour  of  the  United  States. 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Gals.  Gals.  £  £ 


Total   in  ports   205,808  350,036  68,516  66,945 

Principal  sources: 

United  States   95.383  254,797  26,959  45,884 

Canada   92,280  92,537  34,937  20,420 


NICKEL  OXIDE 

This  business  is  now  practically  a  Canadian  monopoly,  the  Dominion  fur- 
nishing 12,544  cwt,  (value  £73,965)  out  of  12,633  cwt.  in  1921,  and  the  total 
quantity  imported  3,407  cwt.  (value  £17,701)  in  1922. 


PHOSPHORUS 

The  same  circumstances  attend  the  phosphorus  import  trade,  Canada  ship- 
ping 15,846  cwt.,  valued  at  £80,224,  in  1922  out  of  16,337  cwt.,  value  £83,022. 


WHITE  LEAD 

Turning  to  colours,  Canada's  share  of  the  receipts  of  white  lead  (basic 
carbonate)  was  proportionately  less  than  in  1921. 

1921  1922  192$  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 


Total  imports   72,298  121,184  157,835  207,446 

Principal   sources : 

United   States   27,406  23,765  61,078  .  44,265 

Belgium   22,703  29,441  48,423  46,796 

Germany   8,117  53,859  15,710  91,279 

Canada   10,714  10,037  25,293  17,057 


BRONZE  POWDER 

With  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Germany,  Canada's  temporary  monopoly 
of  the  supply  of  bronze  powder  practically  ceased,  but  a  fair  share  of  the  busi- 
ness is  still  retained. 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 


Total  imports   5,556  9,087  56,597  86,509 

Pi:ncir>al  sources: 

Germany   3,045  4,575  26,211  45,683 

Canada   1,249  2,644  18,325  26,811 
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SOAP 

Under  the  classification  "  Manufactured  Oils  and  Fats "  Canada  only 
appears  under  the  heading  "  Toilet  Soaps,  except  Shaving,"  of  which  her  share 
in  1922  was  about  one-fifth. 


1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

  16,673 

37,9^15 

108,733 

175,324 

Principal  sources: 

  5,507 

11,656 

40,112 

56,075 

  2,794 

7,615 

13,959 

32,115 

United  States  

  4,419 

5,508 

36,120 

41.084 

LEATHER 

In  the  case  of  leather,  there  are  only  three  items  in  which  Canada  is  sub- 
stantially interested. 

Hides,  for  Sole  Leather 


1921  1922               1S21  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.               £  £ 

Total  imports                                                      111,535  149,9,11  915,221  952,694 

Pnncipal  sources: 

United  States                                                 48,032  84,186  373,394  438,458 

Australia                                                            22.014  26,168  178,852  177,039 

France                                                             10,402  3,993  130,032  58,133 

British  India                                                   14,843  ....  89,919 

Canada                                                             6,266  12,321  54,312  91,503 


Upper  Leather  (other  than  Patent,  Varnished,  Japanned  and  Enamelled) — 

Box,  and  Willow  Calf 


Total  imports   23,680  35,163  1,335,483  lt557,780 

Principal   sources : 

Germany   7,936  13,607  370,836  535,407 

United  States   6,025  9,483  349,393  482,634 

France   4,266  1,388  229,128  38,390 

Netherlands   3,459  8,245  260,706  39;0,377 

Canada   406  1,369  25,715  62,566 


Leather  (Patent,  Varnished,  Japanned  and  Enamelled) 


Total  imports   15,985  18,999  1,166,739  1,110,472 

Principal  sources : 

United  States   11 ,048  12,140  752,416  703,720 

Netherlands   810  3,193  75,761  215,451 

Germany   1,164  1,914  82,445  68,549 

Canada   2,199  1,424  188,758  98,645 


PAPER 

Newsprint 

Although  Great  Britain  remains  a  very  large  importer  of  newsprint,  the 
returns  show  that  whereas  Newfoundland  is  providing  about  one-third  of  what 
comes  in,  imports  from  Canada  remain  relatively  unimportant,  the  reason 
obviously  being  that  a  more  profitable  market  is  assured  in  the  United  States. 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                             2,407,214  3,434,083  3,923,987  3,722,778 

Principal  sources : 

Newfoundland                                          745,720  1,108,757  1,193,490  1,402,752 

Finland                                                    684,405  785,973  1,154,547  805,979 

Sweden   "  .'                                            523,656  515,682  869,027  523,302 

Netherlands                                              213,932  167,937  301,355  152,934 

Germany       '                                             49,283  25,465  57,808  20,962 

Belgium                                                     13,674  4,988  21,568  6,210 

United   States                                              483  70,622  1,372  71,240 

Canada                                                      4,775  187,911  13,894  192,311 
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Wrapping  Paper 

Canada's  share  is  also  small  in  respect  to  both  glazed  and  unglazed  wrap- 
ping paper,  of  which  Scandinavia  is  the  largest  supplier. 


Unglazed  Wrapping  Paper 


1921 

1922 

1924 

1922 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

f 

£ 

  858,992 

1  OKA.  Q1  C 

1   7A9  01C 
1  ,IV6,6\0 

1  000  nco 

1,838,058 

Principal  sources: 

OOO  VRA 

K9C  A7A 

000, y/u 

523,658 

  184,613 

AACi  RCiA 

341,879 

ECO  EOA 

5o2,5oU 

  118,229 

141 ,516 

168,153 

  86,110 

IOC  f\1R 

166,375 

151 ,811 

  70,157 

IV  ,000 

224,417 

204.741 

Netherlands  

  62,147 

73,778 

118,922 

87,968 

38,158 

20,902 

48,828 

Glazed  and  Machine  Glazed 

Wrapping 

Paper 

  621,038 

1,390,567 

1,131,355 

1,733,294 

Principal  sources: 

Sweden  

  338,167 

666,700 

620,108 

831,844 

  76,007 

126,594 

113,775 

133.729 

  72,628 

240,608 

129,078 

289,643 

  60,102 

162,156 

110,592 

201,136 

  25,381 

22,687 

53,085 

28,127 

  16,783 

38,175 

28,788 

54,015 

  10,307 

24,578 

21,696 

44,901 

  7,003 

78,685 

14,281 

98,933 

Writing  Paper  in 

Sheets 

Canada's  contribution  of  writing  paper  is  also  fractional,  1,001  cwt.  out  of 
a  total  of  137,799  cwt. 


.   77,154 

137,790 

199,963 

239,736 

Pi  incipal  sources : 

  30,250 

46,243 

76,106 

76,530 

  17,122 

61,452 

42,067 

109,786 

  9,862 

3,700 

27,672 

7,959 

  8,977 

8,304 

22,205 

12,045 

  6,478 

7,866 

12,473 

8,878 

  798 

938 

4,883 

3,767 

  158 

1,001 

533 

2,844 

W  allpaper 

The  Dominion  has,  however,  established  a  small  but  apparently  steady 
trade  in  wallpaper,  in  which  competition  with  home  manufacturers  is  notori- 
ously difficult.  Germany,  it  will  be  observed,  in  1922  supplied  more  than  half 
of  what  was  brought  in. 


Total  imports   11,707  42,198  77,301  111,375 

Principal  sources : 

Germany   3,621  23,031  12,918  48,523 

United  States   3,011  1,268  29,351  8,433 

France   1,185  1,905  ,  12,477  13,454 

Belgium   535  1,651  3,548  10,516 

Canada   2,909  2,405  15,575  7,792 

Millboard 

As  to  millboard,  Canada's  share  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  aggregate. 

Total  imports   352,206  609,518  561,697  638,425 

Principal  sources : 

Sweden   87,288  206,765  144,585  220.271 

Finland   80,363  152,776  102,308  132,847 

United  States   39,085  49,076  84,466  72,234 

Germany   36,779  44,211  34,365  35,880 

Canada   86,386  76,464  159,746  95,024 
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Cardboard  and  Pasteboard 
In  cardboard  and  pasteboard  only  5,122  cwt.  were  supplied  out  of  181,761 

cwt. 


1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Gwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

181,761 

314,103 

318,902 

Principal  sources : 

  66,650 

115,946 

190,351 

195,539 

35,210 

52.137 

75,240 

  7,603 

7,282 

15.743 

9.655 

4,389 

22,510 

9,063 

  2,850 

9,370 

6,864 

12,991 

5,122 

3,676 

7,957 

AUTOMOBILES 


A  noticeable  feature  of  the  year  was  the  increased  number  of  automobiles 
of  Canadian  manufacture  introduced,  the  number  (7,122)  being  more  than  half 
of  the  total  imported. 


No.  No.  £  £ 

Total  imports   5,137  13,340  1,293,959  2,323,083 

Principal  sources : 

France   2,329  2,151  507,588  366.846 

United  Stales   975  2,914  353,035  544,960 

Italy   700  800  190,765  186,971 

Canada   511  7,122  121,506  1,137,363 


AUTOMOBILE  CHASSIS 

In  chassis  for  pleasure  vehicles,  the  number  from  Canada  (996)  repre- 
sented a  heavy  advance  on  previous  business. 


1921  1922  1JJ21  1922 

No.  No.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                                     3,136  6,977  742,702  1,221,365 

Principal  sources : 

France                                                           1,546  2,454  365,647  479,035 

Italy                                                              1,028  2,107  249,743  382.783 

United  States                                                   342  1,097  51,979  123,849 

Canada                                                             33               996  6,338  138,437 


COMMERCIAL  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  year  witnessed  a  further  decline  in  the  number  of  motor  trucks,  etc., 
imported,  the  total  amounting  to  only  975  as  against  2,260  in  1921,  Canada's 
contribution  being  34  valued  at  £4,187. 

The  Dominion,  moreover,  furnished  258  (value  £25,149)  of  the  1,540  (value 
£305,326)  chassis  for  commercial  cars  which  came  in. 

AUTOMOBILE  PARTS 

As  regards  components,  Canada  supplied  almost  the  whole  of  the  wheels, 
rims  and  spokes  imported,  valued  at  £106,734,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  £116,487; 
but  her  share  in  1922  of  unenumerated  accessories  was  only  £63,533  out  of 
£1,356,097,  the  contribution  of  the  United  States  exceeding  £1,000,000. 

RUBBER  TIRES 

It  is  convenient  here  to  include  motor  tires,  and  from  the  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  Canada's  proportion  of  outer  covers  was  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
and  about  6  per  cent  in  innner  tubes. 
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Outer  Covers  (Motor  Car) 

1921.  1922  1921  1922 

No.  No.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                             784,882  1,164,326  3,457,200  3,547,388 

Principal   sources  : 

France                                                  3-54,355  369,300  1,659,159  1,228,947 

United  States                                          218,555  378,353  871,271  964,214 

Italy                                                       116,627  263,924  530,352  912,883 

Canada                                                     64,969  115,158  271,205  328,321 

Inner  Tubes  (All  Varieties) 

Total   imports                                                 555,005  1,677,767  301,454  381,511 

Principal  sources: 

France                                                    248,044  442,630  144,961  183,478 

Germany                                                  91,235  849,173  4,534  30,023 

United   States                                            123,483  211,492  96,343  91,036 

Canada                                                     48,629  94,866  35,430  44,968 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Iii  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  Canada  remains  second  only  to  the  United 
States. 

Dozen  Pairs   Dozen  Pairs  £  £ 


Total  imports   62,600  112,308  158,985  237,924 

Principal  sources : 

United   States   19,506  42,518  61,913  110,438 

Germany   11,888  19,541  18,489  21,474 

1  ranee   12,059  17,000  30,89p  32,556 

Canada   17,083  28,090  42,972  59,758 


RUBBER  MANUFACTURES,  UNENUMERATED 

Under  the  heading  "  Rubber  Manufactures,  not  elsewhere  specified,  includ- 
ing Rubber  Gloves,"  Canada  is  credited  with  imports  to  the  value  of  £3,525, 
the  total  being  £493,150,  and  the  principal  shippers  (United  States  and  Ger- 
many) furnishing  about  £200,000  each. 

BROOMS  AND  BRUSHES 

It  is  true  that  Canada  figures  in  the  imports  of  brooms  and  brushes,  but 
the  relative  proportions  are  small.  In  brooms  the  Dominion  sent  624  dozens 
(value  £406)  out  of  a  total  of  80,834  dozens  (value  £54,361)  in  1922;  in  toilet 
brushes  5,070  dozens  (value  £5,674)  out  of  601,584  dozens  (value  £229,912); 
and  2,109  dozens  (value  £1,399)  out  of  300,282  dozens  (value  £33,312)  in 
painters'  and  decorators'  brushes. 

LAMPS   AND  LANTERNS 

Canada  was  at  one  time  sending  in  quite  a  number  of  hurricane  lanterns, 
but  is  not  independently  mentioned  in  the  figures  of  imports.  However,  even 
if  the  whole  of  the  number  (23,988,  value  £6,444)  attributed  to  British  Posses- 
sions be  Canadian,  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  595,109  (value  £100,778) 
which  were  received  in  1922,  and  of  which  four-fifths  came  from  Germany. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

As  regards  musical  instruments,  Canada  supplied  only  12  (value  £1,459) 
of  the  15,579  (value  £527,069)  pianos  imported,  of  which  14,401  (value  £478,- 
903)  came  from  Germany,  and  the  bulk  of  the  others  from  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia; and  the  Dominion's  share  of  piano  actions  fell  to  £881  out  of  £42,040, 
Germany  also  monopolizing  the  trade  in  this  section. 
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The  former  considerable  trade  in  organs  and  harmoniums  from  Canada 
also  declined  to  32  (value  £862)  out  of  163  (value  £5,754),  while  the  contribu- 
tion in  gramophones  amounted  to  35  (value  £384)  in  an  aggregate  of  118,248 
(value  £105,290). 

STARCH 

In  past  years  the  Dominion  made  a  small  contribution  to  the  considerable 
imports  of  miscellaneous  starches  (excluding  rice  starch,  dextrine  and  farina), 
but  there  was  a  blank  in  1922,  when  the  United  States  contribution  was 
1,530,454  cwt.  (value  £943,789)  of  the  total  of  1,621,286  cwt.  (value  £1,048,724) 
received. 

Although  Canada  has  never  supplied  any  considerable  quantity  to  this 
country,  she  is  a  manufacturer  of  potato  starch,  so  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Netherlands  have  now  won  back  a  great  proportion  of  the  trade  in  farina, 
or  potato  flour,  chiefly  used  for  cloth  sizing,  which  they  shared  with  Germany 
before  the  war.  When  these  supplies  were  cut  off  in  1914,  a  new  source  of 
supply  had  to  be  found,  and  Japan  stepped  into  the  breach  and  for  some  years 
practically  monopolized  the  trade.  In  the  year  1922,  of  the  482,565  cwt. 
imported,,  the  Netherlands  furnished  277,418  cwt.  and  Japan  only  105,186  cwt., 
and  while  it  is  possible  that  Canada  has  sent  over  a  small  quantity,  she  does 
not  figure  separately  in  the  statistics,  but  in  any  case  the  quantity  from  British 
Possessions  in  1922  totalled  only  900  cwt. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  WITH  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  December  10,  1923. — The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  gives 
particulars  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  with  the  Irish 
Free  State  during  October,  and  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1923. 
The  most  striking  feature  is  the  large  increase  of  imports  from  the  Free  State 
compared  with  the  monthly  average  imports  of  both  the  second  and  third  quar- 
ters. The  advance  over  the  average  of  the  third  quarter  was  no  less  than  83 
per  cent.  The  most  marked  increases  occurred  in  imports  of  cattle  and  swine; 
and  there  were  substantial  increases  in  imports  of  fresh  pork  and  bacon,  poultry, 
oats,  spirits,  wool  and  hides.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  imports  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  butter,  eggs,  and  salmon. 

British  exports  to  the  Free  State  also  showed  an  improvement,  about  20 
per  cent. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  some  principal  articles  from  the  Free 
State  registered  during  October  were  valued  as  follows: — 


Average 

Average 

Articles 

October,  1923 

July-Sept.,  1923 

April-June, 

  £1,998,391 

£  703,770 

£  776.788 

136,988 

118,816 

  142,101 

135,718 

116,177 

  382,871 

95,446 

138,016 

  60,040 

22,169 

26,539 

Pork  (fresh)  

  125,429 

77,180 

90,084 

  168,876 

70,103 

199,727 

  588,418 

594,026 

337.731 

  146,295 

186,129 

356,444 

  61 

11,581 

47,341 

.    ..    ..    ..  3,131 

2,702 

13.302 

  25,499 

9,717 

28,822 

  35,743 

19,844 

21,935 

  77,573 

38,990 

33,369 

  21,506 

12,516 

19,012 

Totals  

 £3,882,634 

£2,116,879 

£2,324,103 
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Exports  of  some  principal  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  the  Irish  Free  State,  registered  during  October,  were  valued  as 
follows:  — 


Art  ides 

Average 

Average 

October,  1923 

July-Sept.,  1923 

April -June, 

£  148,288 

£  177,413 

64,734 

52,613 

32,289 

11,761 

14,419 

Feeding   Stuffs    tor   animals    (not   sweetened)  .. 

21,866 

11,331 

15,650 

6,932 

9,856 

9,446 

12,414 

30,384 

Beer  and  nle  

41,778 

23,339 

33,332 

Kiit  ish  spirits 

12  440 

10  301 

O  98A 

y  ,£o\> 

25,041 

26,376 

.   .  187,886 

142,057 

167,094 

Coal  

177,61:6 

212,850 

15,928 

17,392 

Wood  furniture   

11,998 

22,207 

19,509 

Cotton   goods   for   household  purposes  

26,156 

41,634 

27,997 

Apparel,  men's  and  boys  

45,71:6 

74,075 

51,611 

69,207 

43,161 

Apparel,  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs  

21,902 

21,444 

20,996 

Apparel,   boots   and   shoes  of  leather  

140,731 

169,046 

99,648 

£1,247,971 

£1,038,158 

£1,008,853 

Re-exports  of  some  principal  articles  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Irish 
Free  State  registered  during  October,  and  during  the  second  and  third  quarters 
of  1923,  were  as  follows: — 


Average 

Average 

Articles 

October,  1923 

July-Sept.,  1923 

April -June, 

Wheat  ,..    ..    ..  ... 

  £  47,015 

£  35,990 

£  27,122 

  60,556 

70.389 

36,742 

  104,774 

133,411 

111,336 

  1,825 

8,743 

13.348 

Tea  

  220,114 

133,436 

174,535 

  20,397 

33,737 

26,500 

Petroleum   motor  spirit  

  52,327 

77,501 

19,749 

£507,008 

£493,207 

£409,332 

This  striking  recovery  of  trade  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  now  com- 
paratively settled  conditions  in  the  Free  State.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  totals, 
there  is  a  very  large  trade  balance  in  the  Free  State's  favour,  and  though  off  the 
balance  have  to  be  taken  the  cost  of  cross-channel  freights  and  the  revenues 
from  the  Free  State's  import  duties,  the  net  difference  is  still  very  considerable. 
It  is  apparently  taken  out  in  cash,  for  contrary  to  general  belief,  the  Irish  agri- 
cultural population  are  as  saving  as  the  French,  the  figures  of  the  immense  sums 
already  at  their  disposal  having  been  given  in  the  report  in  this  Journal,  No. 
1035  (December  1,  1923,  page  876),  entitled  "The  Financial,  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Situation  in  Ireland." 

The  internal  loan  of  £10,000,000  which  has  been  put  on  the  Irish  market 
has  been  over-subscribed.  This  is  a  striking  demonstration  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  investors  in  the  Free  State  in  the  stability  of  their  new  government. 


FUR  PRODUCTION  IN  POLAND 

The  average  annual  estimated  production  of  furs  in  Poland,  according  to 
the  Warsaw  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  as  follows:  fox,  100,000  skins;  marten, 
20,000  skins;  skunk,  50,000  skins;  otter,  10,000  skins;  rabbit,  200,000  to 
500,000  kilos;  and  hare,  100,000  to  200,000  kilos.  The  manufacture  of  raw 
furs  is  in  its  infancy.  However,  some  branches  are  well  developed — such  as 
tanning,  and  the  colouring  of  caracul  and  fox  furs,  which,  according  to  the 
chamber,  is  as  well  done  in  Poland  as  at  Leipzig.  The  manufacture  of  rabbit 
skins  into  otter  and  bibrette  is  also  making  rapid  strides. 
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INDIAN   MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  November  5,  1923. — After  months  of  extreme  dulness,  Indian 
bazaars  have  now  begun  to  show  activity.  Whether  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
general  revival  in  buying,  or  whether  it  represents  the  seasonal  activity  which 
always  makes  itself  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  cold  season "  in  Indian 
markets,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  decide.  In  any  case  the  buying  demand  which 
has  arisen  during  the  last  fortnight  has  had  the  effect  of  dissipating  the  worst 
of  the  depression  which  had  been  gathering  over  markets  throughout  this 
country. 

LACK  OF  COXFIDEXCE 

Month  by  month  during  the  last  two  years  merchants  in  India  had  watched 
their  trade  dwindle  until  it  seemed  that  the  descent  could  go  no  further.  Then 
early  this  year  came  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla,  which 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  its  banking  institutions.  Money  was 
driven  wholesale  into  hiding  and  the  banks  drastically  curtailed  their  credit 
facilities.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  average  bazaar  merchant 
(who  after  all  is  responsible  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  in  India)  could 
find  the  funds  to  finance  even  his  most  urgent  requirements  of  imported  goods. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  the  almost  fantastic  methods  many  Indian  mer- 
chants are  now  resorting  to  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  finance  shipments  from 
abroad.  A  certain  Indian  hardware  merchant  was  not  able  to  secure  funds  from 
a  bank  to  dear  a  shipment  made  to  him  on  a  basis  of  delivery  on  payment.  As 
this  merchant  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  fair  credit  risk,  he  was  able  to 
obtain  from  a  large  distributor  several  hundred  cases  of  condensed  milk  on  60 
days'  credit.  He  sold  this  milk  at  once  for  cash  at  a  slight  loss  and  the  funds 
thus  obtained  were  used  to  clear  his  hardware  shipment.  As  these  hardware 
goods  were  in  demand  he  was  able  to  sell  them  at  once  at  a  good  profit  and  to 
meet  his  60-day  note  in  ample  time. 

The  weakest  feature  in  the  Indian  market  at  the  present  time  has  been 
this  lack  of  confidence.  The  faith  of  the  average  Indian  in  the  banks  of  the 
country  has  been  weakened  and  he  has  been  hoarding  his  resources  in  the  form 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  banks  in  turn  have  had  some  heavy  losses  and  they 
will  advance  money  on  actual  goods  only  to  merchants  of  impeccable  standing. 
The  Indian  bazaar  merchant  has  too  often  been  guilty  of  gross  commercial 
immorality  in  refusing  to  take  delivery  of  goods  on  the  slightest  technical  excuse 
whenever  the  market  happens  to  go  against  him.  In  addition  to  these  unfavour- 
able internal  factors,  there  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  European  situation  and 
the  uncertainty  of  Indian  tariffs.  The  bazaar  has  been  holding  off  in  the 
expectation  that  the  Ruhr  situation  would  shortly  be  cleared  up  and  that  Ger- 
many would  be  able  to  resume  her  shipments  to  India  at  lower  prices.  Indus- 
trial progress  in  India  has  momentarily  been  stopped  until  the  Tariff  Board 
now  sitting  submits  its  findings  next  year  to  the  Government  of  India  and  it 
is  decided  what  measure  of  tariff  protection  will  be  adopted.  Meanwhile  mer- 
chandise stocks  of  nearly  every  kind  are  low  in  India  and  buying  is  only  for 
immediate  requirements.  Once  the  "  Reparations  tangle  "  and  the  Indian  tariff 
problem  are  solved,  confidence  will  undoubtedly  return,  gold  and  silver  will 
reappear  from  their  hoardings,  and  India  will  once  more  be  a  great  buyer  of  the 
world's  goods. 

India's  foreign  trade  for  half  year 

Large  favourable  trade  balance. — While  Indian  imports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year — that  is,  April  1  to  September  30,  1923 — have 
remained  stationary  in  value  as  compared  with  1922,  the  total  value  of  Indian 
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merchandise  exported  has  shown  a  very  considerable  increase,  and  India  has 
piled  up  a  substantial  favourable  trade  balance.  Indian  exports  during  the 
first  half  year  1923  amounted  in  value  to  156  crores  of  rupees  as  compared  with 
L35  crores  of  rupees  during  the  first  half  year  1922.  During  the  same  half 
year  L923  imports  amounted  in  value  to  only  110  crores  of  rupees — practically 
the  same  as  in  the  first  half  year  1922.  India's  favourable  merchandise  trade 
balance  for  the  first  half  year  1923  amounts  then  to  no  less  than  46  crores  or 
around  150  million  dollars  as  compared  with  a  favourable  balance  of  75  million 
dollars  for  the  first  half  year  1922.  India  increased  her  exports  to  all  the 
important  industrial  countries  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  whose  takings 
of  India's  goods  dropped  in  value  by  about  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  last 
year. 

Wheat  shipments  resumed. — Owing  to  the  favourable  harvests  of  the  last 
two  years,  India  has  now  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  been  exporting  wheat 
on  a  fairly  large  scale,  some  580,000  tons  being  shipped  abroad  from  Karachi 
during  the  first  half  year  1923,  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Near 

Bast. 

Growth  of  linseed  trade. — The  expansion  of  Indian  trade  in  linseed  during 
the  last  three  years  has  been  remarkable.  During  the  first  half  year  1921  onlv 
62.000  tons  were  shipped;  in  1922,  164,000  tons;  in  1923,  262,000  tons,  valued 
at  some  20  million  dollars.  The  United  Kingdom  and  France  were  the  heaviest 
buyers. 

Prosperous  tea  industry. — Export  statistics  are  eloquent  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Indian  tea  trade.  The  volume  of  shipments  increased  from  113  million 
pounds  valued  at  some  23  million  dollars  during  the  first  half  year  1922  to  141 
million  pounds  valued  at  over  40  million  dollars  during  the  first  half  year  1923. 

Little  change  in  jute. — There  have  been  small  increases  in  shipments  at 
>u<tained  prices  of  jute  bags,  sacking  and  cloth,  but  a  decrease  in  shipments 
of  raw  jute,  notably  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

NOTES  ON  THE  IMPORT  TRADE 

Boots  and  shoes. — During  the  first  six  months  1923,  more  shoes  were  imported  into 
India  than  during  the  entire  two-year  period  of  1921  and  1922.  Of  the  450,000  pairs  imported 
during  this  six-month  period,  190,000  pairs  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  26,000  pa^rs 
from  the  United  States,  and  227,000  pairs  from  other  countries — chiefly  Continental  Europe 
and  China. 

Calcium  carbide. — Imports  amounted  to  14,324  cwt.  during  the  first  half  year  1923,  as 
compared  with  13,957  cwt.  during  the  first  half  year  1922,  and  5,130  cwt.  during  the  first 
half  year  1921. 

Glassware. — India's  imports  of  glassware,  especially  of  glass  bangles  for  personal  adorn- 
ment, have  been  showing  a  steady  yearly  expansion  until  the  value  of  this  trade  amounts 
to  nearly  10  million  dollars  a  year.  Japan  supplies  from  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  thjis 
trade,  although  Czecho-Slovakia's  share  has  shown  marked  expansion  within  the  last  two 

years. 

Hardware  (excluding  cutlery). — The  value  of  imports  of  hardware  have  shown  a  steady 
decline  during  the  last  three  years.  Total  imports  for  the  first  half  year  1923  decreased  in 
value  some  15  per  cent  as  compared  with  1922,  and  about  35  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1921.  It  (is  probable  that  the  quantities  imported  have  shown  little  decline,  but  that  India 
has  been  importing  cheaper  lines.  The  United  Kingdom  still  has  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
hardware  trade  as  compared  with  60  per  cent  in  1921.  Imports  of  American  hardware  for 
the  first  half  year  1923  amounted  in  value  to  over  a  million  dollars.  Germany's  hardware 
trade  dropped  off  25  per  cent  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year  on  account  of  shipping 
difficulties.  Japan  and  Australia  both  increased  their  respective  shares  of  this  business  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

Mining  machinery. — Expansion  in  coal  mining  in  India  and  lead  mining  in  Burma  prob- 
ablv  accounts  for  the  large  increases  in  the  values  of  mining  machinery  imported — amounting 
to  SI. 700. 000  during  the  first  half  year  1923  as  compared  with  only  $500,000  during  the  first 
half  year  1922.  About  a  third  of  these  imports  were  from  the  Untited  States  and  the  remainder 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Matches. — India's  consumption  of  matches  continues  to  grow  year  by  year.  During  the 
first  half  year  1923  the  volume  of  imports  amounted  to  over  6  million  gross,  valued  at  about 
2£  million  dollars.  Owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  her  product,  Sweden  is  now  increasing 
her  match  trade  with  India  at  the  expense  of  Japan,  although  the  latter  country  held  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  this  trade  directly  after  the  war. 

Yellow  metal. — Imports  of  yellow  metal  into  India  have  again  resumed  on  a  large 
scale.  During  the  first  half  year  1923  imports  amounted  to  162,000  cwt.  as  compared  with 
119,000  cwt.  jin  the  first  half  year  1922  and  30,000  cwt.  during  the  first  half  year  1921.  The 
United  Kingdom  used  to  supply  the  whole  of  this  trade,  but  Germany's  share  has  now 
increased  to  about  30  per  cent  of  this  total. 

Iron  and  steel. — Imports  of  iron  and  steel  products  have  on  the  whole  been  on  a  reduced 
scale,  particularly  in  bars,  channels,  pipes  and  fittings.  Imports  of  hoops  and  strips,  nails 
and  sheeting  have  shown  increases  over  the  preceding  two  years.  Except  for  galvanized 
sheets,  North  America  is  for  the  present  almost  completely  out  of  the  iron  and  steel  business 
in  India  owing  to  non-competitive  prices.  Germany  is  not  much  of  a  factor  this  year,  but 
such  Belgian  products  as  bars,  channels  and  nails  pretty  well  dominate  the  Indian  bazaars. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  United  Kingdom  continues  to  enjoy  the  lion's  share  of  the 
Indian  metal  trade. 

Paper. — India's  total  imports  of  paper  amounted  to  650.000  cwt.  during  the  first  half 
year  1923,  as  compared  with  516,000  cwt.  in  1922  and  311,000  cwt.  in  1921.  Most  of  the 
printing  and  packing  paper  now  come  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  Writing  papers  are 
largely  English,  although  some  small  shipments  of  special  Canadian  and  American  bond 
papers  are  brought  in.  Shipments  of  strawboards  this  year  have  been  treble  last  year's 
shipments. 

Railway  equipment. — India's  railways  have  this  year  increased  their  purchases  of  car- 
riages, locomotives  and  bridgework  as  compared  with  last  year.  Imports  of  iron  sleepers 
have  fallen  away,  while  imports  of  wooden  sleepers,  particularly  from  Australia,  have 
increased  in  value  to  almost  a  million  dollars  dur.ing  the  first  half  year  1923.  Prices  of 
Pacific  Coast  sleepers  are  at  present  roo  high  to  admit  of  any  business  being  negotiated. 

Motor  cars  and  tires. — The  motor  trade  has  shown  a  marked  recovery  this  year.  Durinc 
the  first  half  year  1923.  3.120  passenger  motor  cars  were  imported  as  compared  with  1,836 
during  the  first  half  year  1922,  and  1,024  during  the  first  half  year  1921.  About  80  per  cent 
of  those  imported  this  year  came  from  North  America.  Shipments  of  European  cars 
increased  in  equal  proportion  to  North  America.  During  the  first  half  year  1923,  81,000 
motor  tires  were  imported  as  compared  with  61,000  during  the  first  half  year  1922.  Of  the 
former  figure,  30,000  were  French  tires,  26.000  English,  and  16.000  North  American.  It  is 
probable  that  about  half  of  this  latter  number  were  made  in  Canada. 

Bicycles. — There  has  been  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  bicycles  imported. 
About  17,000  were  imported  during  the  first  half  year  1923  as  compared  with  6,000  in  1922 
and  2,000  in  1921. 


MARKET  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  November  24,  1923. — Rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  occur  throughout 
Northern  Africa.  Moreover,  Algeria  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Tunisia  and  even 
Morocco  export  iron  ore  to  Europe  and  elsewhere,  but  an  iron  and  steel  industry 
has  not  as  yet  grown  up  on  any  scale,  as  the  other  conditions  determining  pro- 
duction remain  unfulfilled.  The  writer  took  pains  to  inquire  the  expert  opinion 
of  both  Government  and  private  mining  engineers  as  to  the  possibility  of 
an  important  development  in  this  connection,  and  the  conclusion  reached  was 
that  the  economic  progress  of  Northern  Africa  was  not  being  seriously  considered 
with  this  proposition  in  view.  Coal  is  lacking,  and  even  though  French  mines 
are  but  a  little  removed  across  the  Mediterranean,  yet  the  establishment  of  big 
iron  and  steel  plants  is  on  the  whole  thought  impracticable.  The  present 
exploitation  will  therefore  probably  continue,  and  Northern  Africa  will  keep 
on  selling  its  iron  ore  and  importing  the  bulk  of  its  finished  or  semi-finished 
iron  and  steel  products. 

In  1920  Algeria  mined  1,071,278  tons  of  iron  ore,  Tunisia  about  400,000 
tons,  and  Morocco  slightly  less  than  Tunisia,  or  a  total  approximating  2  million 
tons.    Not  only  is  there  no  iron  and  steel  industry  properly  so-called,  but 
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the  local  metallurgical  industry  of  Northern  Africa  does  not  appreciably  mili- 
tate against  the  force  of  foreign  competition  in  iron  and  steel  products.  In 
Algeria  to  be  sure  there  are  a  few  foundries  and  several  metallurgical  and 
mechanical  workshops,  but  none  worthy  of  the  designation  of  large  industrial 
plants,  while  Tunisia  has  but  one  lead  foundry  and  perhaps  a  dozen  firms 
«  Qgaged  mainly  in  repair  work.  No  contribution  so  far  is  being  made  by 
Morocco.  Algeria  has  therefore  developed  in  this  respect  more  than  the  other 
two  count  l  ie  s  and  does  make  a  certain  quantity  of  metallurgical  products,  but 
the  production  at  present  is  confined  to  but  a  limited  range  of  commodities  such 
as  farm  implements,  boilers,  ship  and  general  repair  work. 

The  statistics  of  imports  therefore  pretty  well  represent  the  consumption 
of  iron  and  steel  products  in  Northern  Africa.  As  each  of  the  three  countries 
use  different  classifications,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  hereunder  the  detailed 
imports  separately  for  Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Morocco. 

ALGERIAN  IMPORTS 

The  Algerian  imports  come  first  as  regards  the  amount  of  material  pur- 
chased, and  are  as  follows:  — 


1921 

Products 

(Tons) 

Remarks 

292 

Practically  all  from  France. 

Pig-iron  and  cast-iron  .. 

660 

Practically  all  from  Trance.    Some  25  tons  from  Bel- 

gium. 

10 

Practically  all  from  France. 

Ingots,  crude  

23 

All  but  7  tons  from  France. 

Blooms,  billets  and  bars 

(rolled  or  forged).. 

11.684 

France  86  per  cent,  8  per  cent  occupied  territory  of 

the  Rhine,  196  tons  from  Luxemburg,  91  tons  fram 

Great  Britain. 

13 

Of  which  7  tons  came  from  France,  and  balance  from 

Great  Britain  and  Belgium. 

14 

From  France. 

Machined   iron  and  steel 

174 

From  France. 

595 

fk'om  France  500  tons,  Great  Britain  21  tons,  Luxem- 

burg 50  tons,  United  States  22  tons. 

Iron  and  steel  sheets   . . 

2,217 

From  France  2,046  tons,  104  tons  from  Great  Britain, 

23  tons  from  Belgium,  £  ton  from  United  States. 

99 

From  France  94  tons,  Belgium  5  tons. 

Tinplate  

691 

From  France  68  per  cent,  29  per  cent  Italy,  14  tons 

Great  Britain. 

2,047 

From  France  1,808  tons,  Belgium  147  tons,  Canada  31 

tons,  United  States  2  tons,  Ruhr  10  tons. 

5 

France. 

Iron  and  steel  rails  . .  . 

32,419 

France  88  per  cent,  8  per  cent  Belgium,  3  per  cent 

Italy,  4  tons  Great  Britain. 

Wheels  for  railways  and 

1,375 

From  France  1,351  tons,  7  tons  from  Belgium,  1  ton 

from  United  States. 

489 

From  France  476  tons,  10  tons  from  Belgium. 

701 

From  Great  Britain  64  per  cent,  France  24  per  cent, 

United  States  6  tons,  Morocco  30  tons. 

Tubes  

1,295 

France    1,038    tons,    United    States    153    tons,  Great 

Britain  54  tons,  Belgium  31  tons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  foregoing  that  the  European  countries,  with 
France  wrell  in  the  lead,  have  fairly  well  blocked  out  transatlantic  competition. 
Shipments  of  American  iron  and  steel  products  were  particularly  small,  and  ib 
is  very  creditable  to  find  that  Canada  made  just  as  big  a  showing  in  the  one 
iron  and  steel  commodity  sold  to  Algeria — viz.  wire — as  did  the  United  States 
in  the  whole  range  of  this  import  trade,  with  the  exception  of  iron  tubes. 

There  follow  the  iron  and  steel  imports  of  Tunisia  totalling  some  17,977 
tons  during  1921:  — 

TUNISIAN  IMPORTS 


1921 

Commodity  (Tons)  Remarks 

Iron  ore   723    From  France  and  Algeria. 

Pig-iron  and  cast-iron   155    France  49  per  cent,  47  per  cent  Belgium,  5  tons  from 

Great  Britain. 
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TUNISIAN 


1921 

Commodity  (Tons 

Iron  in  bars                                            . .    . .  1 ,856 

Iron  rails   2,830 

Iron  T  angles   1,441 

Wheels   120 

Iron  plates   386 

Iron  sheets   890 

Tin  plate   391 

Iron  wire   664 

Steel  rails   2,887 

Steel  ingots,  bars,  billets,  etc   2,773 

Steel  wheels   626 

Fine  steel  for  tools   7 

Steel  sheets  or  bands   761 

Scrap-iron   199 

Tubes   1,268 


>rts — Concluded 

)  Remarks 

France  1,701  tons,  Luxemburg  65  tons,  Belgium  52  tons, 

Algeria  11  tons,  Austria  4  tons,  Germany  3  tons, 

United  States  2  tons. 
France  2,772  tons,  Belgium  32  tons,  Great  Britain  19 

tons,  Italy  5  tons,  Algeria  2  tons. 
France   798   tons,   LuxeJmburg   483   tons,   Belgium  160 

tons. 
France. 

Great  Britain  54  per  cent,  37  per  cent  France,  30  tons 

from  Belgium,   1  ton   from  Italy. 
France  770  tons,   Belgium   78  tons,   Germany   6  tons, 

Great  Britain  5  tons. 
United  States  44  per  cent,  25  per  cent  Great  Britain, 

24  per  cent  France,  7  tons  Belgium,  1£  tons  from 

Italy. 

France   563   tons,    Algeria   42   tons,   Belgium   41  tons, 

United  States  2  tons. 
France  2,383  tons,  Belgium  461  tons,  Great  Britain  3 

tons,  United  States  1  ton. 
France  2,436  tons,  Belgium  316  tons,  Great  Britain  19 

tons. 

France  601  tons,  Belgium  25  tons. 

France    4    tons,    Great    Britain    2    tons,    Germany  1 
ton. 

France  758  tons. 

France  116  tons,  Austria  35  tons,  Italy  27  tons,  United 

States  £  ton,  Germany  1  ton. 
France  76   per  cent,   Belgium.  131  tons,   United  States 

117  tons,  Great  Britain  28  tons. 


France  and  Belgium  lead  in  these  Tunisian  imports.  Great  Britain  was 
particularly  alive  to  the  market  in  iron  plates,  and  the  United  States  to  the 
market  for  tin  plate.  Other  American  exports  wrere  tubes,  iron  bars,  iron  wire, 
steel  rails  and  scrap  iron.    German  competition  was  very  small. 


MOROCCAN  IMPORTS 


Hereunder  are  reproduced  the  iron  and  steel  imports  into  Morocco  for  the 
year  1920:— 

1920 

Commodity  (Tons)  Remarks 

Cast  iron,  bars,  T  angles   16,193    France  54  per  cent,  Belgium  38  per  cent,  Great  Britain 

664  tons,  United  States  173  tons,  Spain  114  tons, 
Sweden  54  tons,  Holland  2  tons. 

Iron  plates  and  sheets   336    Great  Britain  55  per  cent,  France  33  per  cent,  Sweden 

24  tons,  Belgium  13  tons. 

Corrugated  sheets   2,590    Great  Britain  60  per  cent,  1  irance  29  per  cent,  United 

States  238  tons,  Spain  32  tons,  Belgium  25  tons. 
Tin  plate  and  galvanized  iron   105    Great  Britain  66  tons,  Trance  17  tons,  Spain  10  tons, 

Belgium  6  tons,  United  States  5  tons. 
Iron  wire   1,338    France  61  per  cent,  Belgium  20  per  cent,  United  States 

10  per  cent,  Spain  66  tons,  Great  Britain  38  tons, 

Holland  7  tons. 

Steel  bars,  sheets  and  wire   1,632    France  55  per  cent,  Belgium  20  per  cent,  Great  Britain 

12  per  cent,  Sweden  10  per  cent,  Spain  15  tons. 

Fine  steel  for  tools   105    Sweden   50   tons,    Great   Britain   31   tons,    France  23 

tons. 

Scrap-iron   1,093    France  42  per  cent,  Great  Britain  40  per  cent,  Spain 

31  tons,  United  States  2  tons,  other  countries  150 
tons. 

Tubes   3,621    Belgium  69  per  cent,  France  26  per  cent,  Great  Britain 

43  tons,  Spain  2  tons. 


Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  are  the  most  important  participants 
in  this  Moroccan  trade,  although  the  percentage  of  imports  from  Sweden  are 
more  conspicuous  here  than  in  Tunisia  or  Algeria.  The  United  States  is  repre- 
sented in  nearly  all  of  these  imports,  and  did  quite  a  considerable  business  in 
bars,  T  angles,  corrugated  sheets,  tin  plate,  iron  wire  and  scrap  iron. 
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[RON   AND   STEEL  SPECIFICATIONS 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers  there  is  appended  hereto 
some  of  the  principal  specifications  of  constructional  iron  and  steel  and  other 
products  used  throughout  Northern  Africa: — 

Equal-sided  T  Irons.— 20  and  22  by  3  to  6  mm.;  25  and  30  by  3  to  5  mm.;  30  and  32 
by  4  to  9  nun.;  35  and  38  bv  5. to  7  mm.;  25  bv  25  by  3^  mm.;  38  by  38  by  4  to  6  mm.; 
10,  12  and  45  by  6  to  10  nun.;  40  and  45  by  4  to  7  mm.;  50  to  100  by  5  to  12  mm.;  130  by 
130  by  12  nun.;    150  by  150  by  13  mm. 

I    equal  Irons.— 150  by  100  by  11  mm.;   130  by  90  by  10  mm.;   125  by  60  by 

10  nun.;    100  by  80  by  9  mm.;   100  by  60  by  9  mm. 

Equal-sided  Angle  Irons. — (Figures  within  parentheses  represent  kilogrammes  per  metre). 
150  by  150  by  L5  nun.  (33.5)  ;  120  by  120  by  11  mm.  (21.5) ;  100  by  100  by  10  mm.  (14.8) ; 
90  by  90  by  L2  nun.  (14.5) ;  90  by  90  by  10  mm.  (14.3) ;  80  by  80  by  10  mm.  (11.7) ;  80  by 
so  bj  8  nun.  (9.55)  ;  70  by  70  by  10  mm.  (9.2) ;  70  by  70  by  7  mm.  (7.25) ;  60  by  60  by  8 
nun.  (6.95)  ;  60  by  60  by  G  mm.  (5.4);  50  by  50  by  5  mm.  (3.6);  45  by  45  by  4.5  mm. 
3.1);  40  by  40  by  4  nun.  (2.5);  35  by  35  by  3.5  mm.  (1.95);  30  by  30  by  3  mm.  (1.4); 
25  by  35  by  3  mm.  (1.1). 

U-shaped  Channel  Iron.— 200  by  70  by  8  mm.  (24  kg.  per  metre) ;  160  by  60  by  7.5  mm. 
L8)  ;  i  10  by  60  by  7  nun.  (14.5)  ;  120  by  60  by  7  mm.  (13.5) ;  100  by  50  by  7  mm.  (11.2) ; 
80  by  40  by  6  mm.  (8) ;  60  by  30  by  6  mm.  (5.3  kg.  per  metre). 

Shaped  Joists  of  Standard  Section  in  Bars  of  8,  10  and  12  Metres. — 300  by  . 125  by  70. S 
nun.  (54.1  kg.  per  metre);  260  bv  113  by  9.4  mm.  (41.9);  250  by  110  by  9  mm.  (39);  220 
by  98  by  8.1  mm.  (31);  200  by  90  by  7.5  mm.  (26.2);  180  by  82  by  6.9  mm.  (21.9);  160 
by  74  by  6.3  nun.  (17.9);  140  by  66  by  5.7  mm.  (14.3);  120  by  58  by  5.1  mm.  (11.1); 
100  by  50  by  4.5  mm.  (8.3  kg.  per  metre). 

Flat  Iron  in  Bars  of  5  to  6  Metres.— 250  bv  8.10  mm.;  200  by  8.10  mm.;  180  by  8.10 
mm.;  160  by  7.10  mm.;  150  by  7.10  mm.;  140  by  10.15  mm.;  130  by  10. 15  mm.;  120  by 
10. 15  mm.;  100  bv  8,  10,  12,  15,  18,  20  mm.;  80  by  8,  10,  12,  15,  18,  20,  25,  30  mm.;  70  by  7, 
10.  12,  15,  18,  20.  25,  30  mm.;  60  by  6,  8,  10,  12,  15,  20,  25,  30  mm.;  50  by  5,  7,  10,  12,  15, 
IS,  20,  25,  30  mm.;  40  by  5,  7,  10,  12,  15  mm.;  35  by  5,  7,  9,  11,  15  mm.;  30  by  5,  7,  9,  11, 
15,  20  mm.;  25  by  4,  6  mm.;  20  by  4,  6  mm.;  18  by  5  mm. 

Round  Iron  in  Bars  of  5  to  6  Metres. — 6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  28,  30  mm. 

Square  Iron  in  Bars  of  5  to  6  Metres.— 12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40  mm. 

Galvanized  Flat  Plates.— 5Ao,  h  H,  2,  2£,  3  mm.;  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10  and  12  mm.;  sheets  of 
1  m.  by  2  m.  or  larger. 

Tin  Plates 

Size  (mm)  Thickness  Weight 

710  x  527      19  to  20  hundredths  of  1  mm.  58  to  60  kilos  per  case  of  112  sheets. 

720  x  510      16  hundredths  of  1  mm.  58  to  60  kilos  per  case  of  112  sheets. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  the  public  and  private  construction  which  is  going  on  throughout 
Northern  Africa  and  more  especially  in  Morocco,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  not  altogether  neglected  this  market  and  is  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  remunerative  business  in  each  of  the  three  countries,  Canadian  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers  might  add  to  the  force  of  this  transatlantic  impact 
which,  so  far  as  the  writer  was  able  to  ascertain,  is  pretty  much  limited  at 
present  to  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  wire. 

RE  REGISTERING  TRADE  MARKS  IN  JAPAN 

British  firms  who  had  registered  trade  marks  in  Japan  are  advised  to  lose 
no  time  in  re-registering,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette,  in  view  of  the  total 
destruction  of  the  documents  in  the  Japanese  Patent  Office  during  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  risk,  therefore,  of  losing  protection.  We  understand  that  the 
Japanese  Government  are  doing  their  best  to  avoid  detriment  or  inconvenience 
to  those  concerned.  In  London,  for  instance,  the  Japanese  Consulate  have  made 
it  known  that  they  have  copies  of  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  patents 
and  trade  marks,  and  these  presumably  may  be  consulted  by  all  who  find  it 
necessary.    The  main  essential  is  promptitude. 
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THE  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  HAITI 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Subjoined  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Import  Requirements 
of  Haiti,  founded  on  a  recent  tour  of  that  republic  by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  first, 
introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in  the  last  issue.] 

Foodstuffs  Section 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  commerce  of  Haiti  cannot  at  present  be 
divided  into  trade  sections.  The  general  merchant  is  still  in  the  ascendant  and 
specialized  distribution  is  only  in  its  beginning.  On  this  account  only  Port-au- 
Prince  has  specialized  distributors,  and  even  here  there  are  few  if  any  wholesalers 
who  restrict  their  trade  to  any  one  class  of  imports.  There  are  seven  wholesale 
l  ouses  concerned  with  foodstuffs;  of  these  seven,  two  have  little  other  business, 
and  one  is  only  beginning  to  develop  that  trade.  In  addition  to  these  general 
merchants,  however,  there  are  four  firms  who  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and 
who  do  restrict  themselves  to  foodstuffs.  A  third  division  of  this  trade  con- 
sists of  four  retail  firms  who  are  specializing  in  the  fine  groceries  trade.  This 
latter  division  is  very  important  and  is  bound  to  grow  in  strength  as  Haitian 
towns  enlarge  and  become  more  prosperous;  these  latter  firms  represent  the  only 
purchasers  at  present  of  a  large  range  of  prepared  foodstuffs  and  specialty 
articles.  These  fifteen  houses  comprise  the  important  section  of  the  Haitian 
community  in  so  far  as  imports  of  foodstuffs  are  concerned.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  small  retailers  whom  the  banks  class  as  reliable,  but  these  buy  largely 
from  the  general  merchants  or  local  agents.  They  are  not  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  considered  as  connections  for  Canadian  exporters,  should  only  be 
sold  over  a  bank's  guarantee,  and  should  not  be  appointed  as  agents  under  any 
circumstances. 

The  agency  community  is  fairly  well  developed.  There  are  probably  about 
a  dozen  first-class  manufacturers'  representatives  available  in  Port  au  Prince, 
who  handle  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  foodstuffs  trade  in  that  area;  in 
other  parts  of  Haiti  their  value  as  distributors  is  negligible.  The  large  general 
merchants  purchase  extensively  from  these  agents.  In  all  staple  lines  such  as 
fish,  meat,  dairy  products,  and  soap,  a  reliable  broker  affords  a  better  connection 
than  a  general  merchant.  Cereals  are  not  included  in  the  above;  because  of  the 
percentage  of  flour  distributed  beyond  the  capital,  exporters  should  seek  to  sell 
this  product  direct  to  the  large  accounts. 

lists  of  the  large  general  merchants  of  Port  au  Prince,  the  importing  whole- 
sale and  retail  firms,  the  fine  grocery  houses,  reliable  manufacturers'  represen- 
tatives, and  the  principal  reputable  general  merchants  in  the  Haitian  outports, 
together  with  financial  ratings  and  some  general  information,  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Among 
these  latter  houses,  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  general  merchants  of 
Cap  Haitien  should  be  noted;  this  latter  outport,  the  principal  distribution  centre 
of  north  Haiti,  is  in  many  respects  a  better  market  for  foodstuffs  than  the 
capital. 

AERATED  WATERS 

The  Haitian  tariff  prevents  the  importation  of  aerated  waters  or  bottled 
minerals  into  Haiti.  The  duty  levied  amounts  to  90  cents  per  dozen  bottles 
irrespective  of  the  size  of  such  bottles,  and  this  rate  places  almost  every 
sweetened  beverage  beyond  reach.  The  demand  is  filled  by  a  local  company 
known  as  the  Societe  Generale  de  Kola  Champagne,  which  manufactures  about 
I  three  thousand  dozen  weekly  of  ginger  ale  and  of  the  beverages  from  which 
the  company  takes  its  name.    Kola  champagne  is  a  syrupy  fizz  (non-alcoholic) ; 
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as  a  temperance  beverage  and  as  an  alleviant  in  the  consumption  of  local 
nun-.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  minerals  seeking  overseas  markets  may 
disregard  Haiti  unless  they  are  prepared  to  manufacture  in  that  republic;  an 
extraordinarily  good  opportunity  exists  for  another  manufacturer,  as  the 
present  suppliers  are  virtually  unopposed  in  this  field. 

The  present  demand  for  plain  minerals  is  inconsiderable.  The  water  used 
by  the  local  manufacturers  is  filtered  but  not  distilled,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
assurance  in  drinking  bottled  waters  as  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  where 
such  bottled  waters  are  carefully  distilled.  The  only  unsweetened  minerals  of 
any  consequence  at  present  arc  of  German  origin.  These  sell  at  the  extra- 
ordinarily high  figure  of  $1.75  per  dozen  pints. 

BEERS 

Beer  is  a  moderately  popular  beverage  in  Haiti.  It  is  much  too  high-priced 
for  genera]  consumption  and  does  not  compete  with  the  harsh  native  rum  as  a 
general  beverage.  Ti  e  duty  on  imported  beers  is  90  cents  per  dozen,  which 
restricts  the  sale  to  the  hotels  and  estaminets  of  the  larger  towns. 

At  present  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Haitian  business  is  held  by  German  beers. 
German  beers  sell  at  $12  per  case  of  six  dozen  pints.  Dealers  state  that  they 
average  not  more  than  one  dollar  per  case  profit.  The  beer  retails  at  from  25 
to  30  cents  per  pint.  Light  beers  divide  the  market  with  brown  beers;  Pil- 
seners  and  lagers  are  the  popular  brews.  Two  French  breweries  sell  a  certain 
amount  of  beer  in  quart  bottles,  tbus  offering  a  relatively  cheaper  beverage, 
since  the  duty  is  on  unit  bottles  irrespective  of  size.  Tennent's  (British)  beer 
sells  slowly,  although  one  dealer  stated  that  a  very  brisk  demand  for  this  firm's 
lager  would  be  experienced  at  Christmas  and  New  Year 

If  an  economical  shipping  route  for  Canadian  beers  can  be  discovered,  good 
business  should  await  such  malt  beverages  in  Haiti.  A  particularly  good 
market  exists  for  stout,  and  the  writer  received  inquiries  for  the  names  of 
Canadian  suppliers  of  this  brew.  At  the  fetes  which  comprise  social  life  for 
the  majority  of  Haitians,  stout  is  consumed  in  large  quantities,  generally  as 
a  component  in  a  mixture  with  cheap  sweet  champagne,  which  enters  Haiti  at 
a  very  low  duty  owing  to  the  French  preference.  One  dealer  stated  that  during 
certain  months  of  the  year  he  could  handle  several  hundred  cases  of  stout  with- 
out difficulty;  other  importers  also  emphasized  this  trade. 

BISCUITS 

The  biscuit  demand  of  Haiti  is  moderate  and  veers  towards  crackers  and 
unsweetened  biscuits.  A  number  of  lines  of  soda  crackers  sell  freely  in  Port-au- 
Prince  and  the  outports.  The  bulk  trade  consists  of  5-pound  net  wooden  boxes 
of  American  origin.  These  bulk  supplies  are  distributed  fairly  rapidly  and  sell 
rather  better  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean.  The  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany, the  Loose  Wiles  Company,  and  one  or  two  Southern  manufacturers  are 
engaged  in  this  trade.  Importers  might  be  amenable  to  offers  of  the  ordinary 
Canadian  5-pound  tin  box,  but  the  real  sales  package  for  this  market  would  be 
a  small  five-cent  or  ten-cent  carton. 

The  sweet  biscuit  business  is  not  extensive.  The  fine  groceries  shops  sell 
a  few  specialty  lines,  including  fair  amounts  of  ginger  snaps.  The  bulk  of  the 
business  is  held  by  a  French  sweet  biscuit  named  "  Olibet."  This  latter  biscuit 
is  not  particularly  rich,  and  could  not  be  reckoned  as  of  equal  quality  with 
similar  British  or  American  lines.  The  British  companies  have  not  made  the 
same  impression  upon  the  Haitian  market  as  elsewhere,  although  a  number  of 
shops  stock  Peak-Freans'  and  Jacobs'  biscuits.  The  same  blight  rests  on 
biscuits  as  on  all  other  fine  grocery  lines  in  this  market. 
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BUTTER 

The  coastal  district  of  Haiti  buys  increasing  quantities  of  butter  each  year. 
Whereas  a  few  seasons  past  Port-au-Prince  constituted  the  only  market  of 
importance,  now  the  other  outports  use  considerable  supplies,  and  it  is  but  a 
question  of  time  until  butter  becomes  a  staple  in  general  demand. 

The  butter  trade  in  Haiti  requires  yellow  cooking  qualities,  which  are  used 
for  direct  or  table  consumption.  In  this  trade  the  Danish  butters  have  been 
predominant  in  the  past.  The  shipping  package  is  the  25-pound  tins,  with  a 
much  smaller  trade  in  48-pound  tins.  This  butter  is  extremely  yellow  and 
heavily  salted.  Everywhere,  however,  one  heard  that  Danish  butters  do  not 
endure  as  in  the  past;  certainly  during  the  past  two  seasons  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  tinned  supplies  has  been  of  American  origin.  Two  American 
brands,  "  Oentjens "  and  "  Daisy,"  have  been  predominant,  supplying  a 
yellowish  cooking  butter  in  ten  5-pound  tins,  four  25-pound  tins,  and  ten 
10-pound  tins  to  the  case.  These  supplies  have  averaged  30  cents  per  pound 
c.i.f.  Haitian  ports  for  some  time  past.  The  success  of  these  firms  suggests 
Canadian  participation  in  this  market,  although  the  quality  of  butter  is  by  no 
means  up  to  the  general  run  of  Canadian  supplies. 

A  minority  demand  for  better-class  tinned  butter  emanates  from  the  upper 
classes  and  from  the  foreign  section  of  the  population.  For  this  trade  an 
approximately  fresh  butter  is  desired,  and  a  white  dairy  butter  with  very  little 
salt  and  practically  no  annatto  is  imported  from  New  York.  One  of  the  most 
popular  lines  consists  of  2-pound  tins,  which  cost  about  95  cents  c.i.f.  Haitian 
ports.   This  is  excellent  butter,  packed  by  a  large  dairy  firm  in  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  this  tinned  trade  there  is  a  growing  business  in  1 -pound 
cartons  imported  every  ten  days  by  the  fast  steamers  from  New  York.  This 
butter  is  brought  down  in  cold-storage;  no  effort  is  made  to  preserve  it,  as  sup- 
plies are  entirely  sold  out  immediately  upon  arrival  of  the  ship.  This  latter 
business  is  quite  new,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  carton  trade  can  be  worked 
up  to  about  twenty  tons  per  month  in  Port-au-Prince  alone.  With  present 
shipping  facilities  it  would  be  useless  to  consider  carton  trade  in  the  outports. 

Butter  has  not  been  handled  by  the  large  general  merchants  in  the  past, 
but  only  by  the  fine  groceries  trade.  However,  it  is  believed  that  offers  to 
general  merchants  handling  foodstuffs,  a  list  of  whom  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  would  result  in  introductory  orders 
which  might  be  developed  into  very  lucrative  business. 

CEREALS 

Flour. — The  market  for  Canadian  flours  in  Haiti  was  deemed  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  special  report,  which  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1027  (October  6,  1923).  Flour  exporters 
interested  in  this  market  are  urged  to  consult  this  report  as  a  preliminary  to 
seeking  representation. 

Cornmeal: — There  is  a  considerable  production  of  corn  in  Haiti,  which  is 
grown  sufficiently  to  release  small  quantities  occasionally  for  export.  For 
domestic  use,  the  grain  is  crushed,  fashioned  into  rough  cakes,  and  boiled.  Very 
little  cornmeal  is  imported  to  augment  these  local  supplies,  as  the  Haitian 
peasants  do  not  mix  cornmeal  and  flour  in  the  manner  of  the  British  West 
Indians. 

Rice. — The  rice  business  distinguishes  Haiti  from  Spanish  countries  by  its 
moderate  importance.  This  cereal  is  not  in  any  sense  a  staple.  About  1,500 
tons  yearly  is  imported  in  small  lots  only.  The  quality  is  not  particularly 
important;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trade  receives  very  little  attention,  and 
the  British  companies  who  have  almost  the  entire  rice  trade  in  other  parts  of 
the  Caribbean  are  not  represented  in  Haiti  at  all.  There  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  this  trade  will  expand. 
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CHEESE 

The  cheese  trade  in  Haiti  is  much  more  important  than  that  of  butter  or 
of  any  other  dairy  product.  For  many  years  the  foreign  merchants  who  dis- 
tribute Foodstuffs  m  this  republic  have  been  bringing  in  various  types  of  Con- 
tinental cheeses,  and  the  per  capita  imports  are  high  for  a  primitive  com- 
munity. Swiss,  Dutch,  and  American  cheeses  hold  the  field  at  present.  The 
bland  mild  cheese  of  fair  endurance  is  the  type  in  large  demand.  In  so  far  as 
flavour  goes,  Canadian  cheeses  could  compete  nicely.  Swiss  cheese  is  the  best 
seller  of  the  Continental  cheeses,  due  to  lower  price.  The  present  demand  of 
Port-au-Prince  runs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,000  cases  of  Swiss  cheese 
monthly,  each  case  consisting  of  two  32-pound  blocks.  This  cheese  keeps 
excellently  and  would  be  difficult  to  displace.  Next  in  popularity  to  the  Swiss 
cheese  are  the  Dutch  cheeses,  particularly  Gouda.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
same  demand  for  either  Gouda  or  Edam  cheeses  as  in  the  Dominican  republic, 
and  the  majority  of  Dutch  imports  are  for  the  high-class  trade.  The  better 
qualities  of  Gouda  sell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  50  cents  per  pound.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  somewhat  lower  price  would  divert  a  considerable  share  of  the 
demand  tor  Swiss  cheese  to  the  Dutch  type,  as  Gouda  cheese  is  universally  well 
regarded. 

American  cheeses  of  the  Stilton  type — both  whites  and  yellows — are 
increasing  their  sales  in  Haiti.  The  highly  coloured  cheese  is  regarded  as 
superior;  curiously  enough,  the  larger  sizes  sell  most  freely.  The  best  demand 
is  tor  twin  40-pound  sizes.  It  is  probable  that  the  sale  of  American  cheeses 
will  increase,  as  cold-storage  facilities  are  available  on  a  number  of  American 
lines  touching  Haiti,  and  service  is  much  more  rapid  than  from  European  ports. 
Canadian  cheese  exporters  therefore  should  seek  connections  with  one  or  two 
large  merchant  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  this  growing 
trade. 

For  the  Young  Americas  there  is  a  slight  demand;  this  cheese,  however, 
does  not  sell  as  freely  as  the  ordinary  American  Stiltons.  For  tinned  and  fancy 
cheeses  the  demand  is  negligible,  as  such  commodities  are  liable  to  prohibitive 
duties. 

CODFISH 

The  cooking  of  codfish  in  Spanish  countries  amazes  the  visitor;  non- 
Spanish  nationalities  have  not  the  same  talent  in  the  preparation  of  this  staple, 
and  therefore  the  demand  is  diminished.  The  Haitian  is  by  no  means  wedded 
to  codfish;  nevertheless  fairly  heavy  imports  of  codfish  proper,  and  of  hake 
and  pollock,  are  credited  to  Haiti  each  year.  Much  of  this  fish  is  of  Canadian 
origin,  but  practically  none  is  at  present  purchased  from  Canadian  sources. 
The  situation  therefore  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  fish  exporters. 

The  distribution  of  dried  salt  fish  in  Haiti  roughly  parallels  that  of  the 
Dominican  republic.  (See  No.  1028  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal: 
October  13,  1923,  for  a  report  upon  the  fish  requirements  of  the  Dominican 
republic.)  Four  New  York  houses  have  nearly  the  entire  trade.  Of  these,  one 
is  a  fishing  organization  and  the  others  are  brokerage  and  merchant  houses. 
It  is  questionable  if  any  amount  of  codfish  from  American  fishermen  is  sold  in 
this  market  at  present.  The  large  catch  distributed  in  Haiti  comes  from  New- 
foundland and  Lunenburg  sources.  Formerly  one  Canadian  house  participated 
in  this  trade  but  withdrew  owing  to  full  commitments  elsewhere. 

These  New  York  houses  are  represented  by  local  commission  agents, 
although  one  such  commission  agent  is  also  a  wholesaler  and  a  retailer.  They 
ship  on  through  bills  of  lading  to  the  outports.  Their  agents  do  not  guarantee 
accounts.  Nevertheless,  as  this  trade  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  very 
strong  merchant  houses,  there  is  very  little  risk  in  selling  fish  under  such 
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arrangements.  Likewise,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  is  represented  in  prac- 
tically every  Haitian  outport,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  advise  Canadian 
shippers.  It  is  urged  that  any  Canadian  houses  attempting  this  trade  should 
use  the  facilities  afforded  by  that  institution. 

The  codfish  trade  is  entirely  tierces  and  half-tierces,  although  preference 
for  100-pound  barrels  was  expressed  in  several  outports.  A  white  bank  fish  is 
preferred.  In  contradistinction  to  Cuba,  where  codfish  are  split  down  the  back- 
bone for  small-parcel  sales,  the  Haitian  vendor  cuts  his  fish  crosswise  into 
penny  portions;  therefore  a  thick  fish  is  preferred.  No  notice  is  taken  at 
present  as  to  whether  these  fish  are  naped  or  not.  The  only  factor  limiting 
sales  is  the  ability  of  the  impoverished  Haitian  peasant  to  buy. 

Agents  in  both  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti,  in  seeking  fish  representation, 
generally  request  that  both  republics  be  given  to  them  as  territory.  At  present 
several  salesmen,  both  Haitian  and  Dominican,  do  cover  both  republics  in  the 
interest  of  their  fish  accounts;  nevertheless  this  policy  cannot  be  recommended 
to  any  Canadian  fish  house.  The  commerce  of  Haiti  is  as  indisputably  French 
in  its  character  as  that  of  the  Dominican  republic  is  Spanish,  and  only  an 
extraordinarily  good  salesman  could  be  amenable  to  the  peculiarity  of  both  types 
of  customers.  A  more  pertinent  reason,  however,  is  that  the  fish  imports  are  at 
present  forwarded  on  through  bills  of  lading  to  the  outports  and  that  any  agent 
should  be  immediately  available  at  Port-au-Prince  or  at  San  Domingo  City  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  shipments. 

CONFECTIONERY 

There  is  a  growing  business  in  Port-au-Prince  for  confectionery,  and  this 
trade  is  spreading  to  the  Haitian  outports.  Present  consumption  in  Port-au- 
Prince  amounts  to  about  two  tons  monthly.  This  trade  splits  into  three  dis- 
tinct demands.  The  high-class  demand  seeks  bulk  chocolates  rather  than  the 
boxed  varieties.  The  boxed  candy  on  sale  was  largely  French  and  of  no  import- 
ance. The  imports  of  paper-wrapped  bulk  chocolates,  however,  are  moderately 
important,  and  a  number  of  qualities  and  varieties  were  to  be  noticed.  The 
latter  supplies  are  preserved  in  heavy  glass  containers,  as  in  Canada.  The 
maximum  price  that  Haitian  importers  would  pay  for  this  type  of  goods  is 
about  35  cents  per  pound. 

BOILED  SWEETS 

The  chocolate  trade  in  the  past  has  been  subordinate  to  a  fairly  large  busi- 
ness in  Continental  boiled  sweets.  The  French  rock  candy  specialty  known  as 
"  surettes,"  an  attractively  coloured  and  toothsome  sweetmeat,  with  delicate 
fruit  flavours  and  sometimes  perfumed,  has  always  been  outstanding  among 
such  confectioneries.  This  candy,  however,  is  losing  ground  before  American 
specialties  which  afford  a  wider  range  in  better  qualities.  "  Surettes  "  sell  at 
about  20  cents  per  jar,  and  the  corresponding  American  goods  somewhat  higher. 
The  advantages  of  price  and  tradition  are  not  holding  the  field.  Very  little 
English  boiled  sweets  were  seen;  apparently  no  definite  effort  had  been  made 
by  any  importer  to  introduce  the  lines  so  noticeable  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

There  is  no  really  cheap  confectionery  demand  in  Haiti,  but  the  lowest 
quality  imported  consists  of  bulk  candies  which  approximate  the  cheap  Cana- 
dian demand.  These  consist  largely  of  creams,  nougats  and  caramel  mixtures, 
up  to  17  cents  and  20  cents  per  pound.  These  come  forward  in  both  buckets 
and  boxes.  In  the  boxes  are  found  the  hard  coated  candies,  which  are  popular 
for  outport  trade;  this  business,  however,  is  too  limited  at  present  to  repay 
introductory  expense.  It  seems  probable  that  in  time  local  sweetmeats  will 
replace  this  moderate-quality  confectionery. 
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For  bar  and  small-unit  confectionery  there  is  very  little  demand  at  present. 
There  are  do  importers  in  a  position  to  handle  case  lots  of  any  one  type,  and 
while  business  might  be  done  in  assorted  cases  it  is  doubtful,  from  the  exporter's 
point  of  view,  whether  this  would  be  an  attractive  merchandising  proposition. 
'The  introduction  of  small  units  will  necessarily  await  greater  prosperity.  At 
present  the  5-cent  bar  would  be  too  large  a  unit  for  general  distribution. 

IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Subjoined  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Import  Requirements 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  founded  on  a  recent  tour  of  that  country  under- 
taken  by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  first  two,  introductory,  were  published  in  Nos.  1036 
and  103? ;  the  third,  on  Foodstuffs,  in  No.  1038.] 

SOAPS 

In  volume  the  soap  trade  of  Santo  Domingo  approximates  that  of  Haiti, 
i  >or  subsequent  report  on  the  requirements  of  that  republic.) 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  imports  of  soap  into  this  state  have  been 
valued  as  follows: — 

1920  1921  '  1922 

Soap   $701,485  $301,939  $284,478 

Tl  e  salient  difference  between  these  two  republics,  however,  is  the  high- 
quality  demand  which  is  being  developed  in  the  Dominican  republic;  this  has  no 
Haitian  counterpart  to  date.  The  growth  of  the  towns,  with  the  consequent- 
improvement  in  the  classes  of  textiles  imported,  has  augmented  the  large  trade 
in  packing  house  soaps  by  a  small  but  growing  demand  for  the  better-quality 
laundry.  This  demand  the  local  soap  factory  is  assiduous  in  supporting,  as 
the  local  products  are  somewhat  better  in  quality  than  the  imported  brown  bar 
soaps.  Given  a  few  prosperous  seasons  and  it  is  probable  that  the  market  for 
packing-house  soaps  will  be  considerably  affected  by  the  imports  of  the  better- 
class  kinds.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  even  now  Colgates,  which  are  unable 
to  sell  at  all  in  Haiti,  are  doing  fairly  well  in  Santo  Domingo.  In  addition, 
one  or  two  of  the  larger  general  merchants,  wbo  handle  the  soap  trade,  inquired 
regarding  British  agencies,  and  agreed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  introduction 
of  moderately  priced  laundry  lines. 

Hardware  Section 

The  American  occupation  has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  industrial 
development  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  also  for  the  improvement  in  standards  of 
living.  As  a  result,  American  influences  predominate  in  the  principal  classes 
of  hardware  imported,  particularly  in  building  materials,  machinery,  and  domes- 
tic hardware  and  specialties.  It  is  improbable  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent will  reclaim  this  section  of  the  market,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
increased  American  business  is  in  response  to  new  demands  and  not  to  replace- 
ments of  old  requirements.  In  Santo  Domingo,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean, 
one  sees  the  imports  of  staples  and  simple  products  such  as  agricultural  imple- 
ments, corrugated  sheets,  iron  pots  and  cement,  slipping  back  to  former  sources 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent;  but  American  specialties  and  trade- 
marked  products  are  not  being  ousted  to  any  extent;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
demand  for  many  classes  of  such  products  is  increasing  and  will  continue  to 
increase.  Therein  lies  Canada's  opportunity,  and  while  in  many  cases  Canadian 
ability  to  compete  with  the  original  manufacturer  of  such  specialties  is  implied, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  each  year  sees  an  increasing  number  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  a  position  to  meet  their  American  competitors  upon  even  ground. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION  OP  TRADE 

During  the  past  seasons  different  classes  of  the  various  materials  which  for 
the  purpose  of  this  report  are  generically  segregated  as  "  Hardware  have 
experienced  varying  success.  All  building  materials  have  moved  fairly  well, 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  towns.  A  considerable  number  of  contractors  in  all 
centres  are  busy  in  the  construction  of  many  dwellings  in  the  $3,000  to  $4,000 
class,  and  this  type  of  construction  implies  a  considerable  consumption  and 
variety  of  building  materials.  There  is  a  very  considerable  contracting  com- 
munity in  San  Domingo  City,  reasonably  competent  and  reliable;  they  are 
unable  to  secure  industrial  contracts,  however,  these  being  almost  invariably 
placed  in  the  United  States.  In  domestic  hardware  and  equipment  the  market 
is  not  so  good,  but  even  at  that  the  demand  for  better-class  utensils  and  appur- 
tenances in  this  state  is  rather  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Caribbean. 
For  machinery  and  machine  specialties,  including  tools,  the  market  is  not 
particularly  good,  and  perhaps  never  will  be;  the  predominance  of  foreign 
capital  in  industrial  developments,  and  the  contiguity  of  Porto  Rico,  which  is 
much  more  industrialized  than  any  other  Caribbean  state,  prevents  local  hard- 
ware dealers  from  obtaining  much  of  this  business.  The  furniture  and  kindred 
trades  probably  mark  the  poorest  class  of  the  hardware  demand;  the  manufac- 
ture of  local  furniture,  and  the  campaigns  of  American  "  instalment-plan " 
exporters,  has  cheapened  the  market  from  the  local  dealer's  point  of  view 
to  a  degree  where  he  does  not  feel  it  worth  his  while  to  stock  furniture.  In 
general,  the  trade  would  be  fairly  healthy  if  the  stocks  were  not  so  disproportion- 
ate to  the  turnover;  this  situation,  however,  seems  inseparable  from  small  com- 
mercial communities. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Part  of  the  hardware  trade  is  absolutely  sound,  and  part  is  the  reverse. 
Except  in  San  Domingo  City,  there  are  no  hardware  wholesale  houses.  In  that 
centre  there  are  six  such  wholesalers  who  restrict  their  trade  to  hardware;  of 
these  six,  three  are  in  an  excellent  position,  the  financial  status  of  two  others  is 
indeterminate,  and  in  the  case  of  one  it  is  bad.  In  addition  to  these  exclusively 
hardware  wholesalers,  there  are  five  of  the  large  general  merchants  who  wholesale 
hardware  extensively;  these  are  safe  risks  and  are  recommended  by  the  banks. 
In  the  country  districts,  there  are  few  if  any  firms  specializing  in  hardware,  and 
the  trade  is  carried  out  through  the  general  merchants  and  the  importing 
retailers.  This  latter  trade  cannot  be  reached  safely  directly,  and  therefore 
Canadian  exporters  of  hardware  must  either  restrict  themselves  to  the  three 
absolutely  safe  accounts  in  San  Domingo  City  or  else  appoint  an  agent  of  suffi- 
cient caution  to  discriminate  in  the  choice  of  accounts  throughout  the  entire 
republic. 

Many  of  the  responsible  manufacturers'  representatives  carry  hardware 
lines,  although  hardware  representation  is  not  particularly  sought  owing  to  the 
extensive  indent  buying  of  the  large  wholesalers.  There  are  two  firms,  of 
which  one  is  British,  which  are  in  excellent  position  to  handle  hardware  agen- 
cies. A  list  of  the  reliable  hardware  wholesalers,  the  general  merchants  hand- 
ling hardware,  and  the  agents  who  can  be  recommended  for  hardware  and 
supplementary  lines,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES  GENERAL 

1913  1920  1921  1922 

Agricultural   machinery,   tools   and  imple- 
ments   $143,418  $252,637  $138,144  $36,779 

The  wide  expanses  and  the  easily  worked  soil  which  prevails  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  Dominican  republic  distinguish  this  state  from  the  majority  of 
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Caribbean  countries.  With  the  opening  of  the  interior,  which  is  now  in  pro- 
mi--,  increasingly  important  imports  of  agricultural  supplies  may  be  antici- 
pated. Whereas  the  sugar  cultivation  upon  the  plains  of  the  south  require 
specialized  machinery,  the  savannas  of  the  north  may  be  expected  to  produce 
general  cereal  and  other  crops  which  will  require  types  of  agricultural  equip- 
ment similar  to  those  in  use  in  Canada.  In  preparation  for  this  increased 
demand,  a  number  of  the  larger  European  and  American  houses  are  already 
represented  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  their  agents  report  that  the  opening  of  the 
trunk  loads  lias  already  resulted  in  increasing  inquiries  for  all  of  the  cheaper 
and  simpler  types  of  agricultural  equipment. 

HAND  TOOLS — SPADES  AND  SHOVELS 

In  Spanish-American  countries  the  spade  and  shovel  is  always  a  subse- 
quent import  to  the  machete  and  hoe,  which  have  fulfilled  the  functions  of  the 
more  specialized  tools  in  the  past.  Consequently  the  importance  of  the  demand 
varies  with  the  degree  of  progress  made  by  the  state  in  question.  Spades  and 
shovels  sell  fairly  well  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  are  largely  hafted;  this  latter 
point  suggests  a  well-developed  demand,  since  a  hafted  article  is  necessarily 
more  expensive  than  a  tool  fitted  with  a  native  handle.  The  predominant  type 
of  spade  (shovels  are  less  used)  is  the  short-hafted  square-nosed  spade  with  the 
closed  grip.  Under  the  brand  "  Knoxall,"  an  American  company  markets  con- 
siderable quantities  of  these  spades  at  $7  per  dozen  c.i.f.  San  Domingo  City. 
They  were  much  the  same  type  of  spade  as  Canadian  companies  sell  in  the 
British  Indian  colonies  at  much  the  same  price.  The  only  peculiarity  in  this 
demand  is  the  native  labourer's  objection  to  a  dull  or  blued  finish.  This  must 
be  bright;  more  than  one  dealer  stated  that  his  blued  spades  would  not  sell 
at  all. 

HOES 

The  broad-bladed  Birmingham  hoe  of  various  widths  is  the  only  type  which 
is  required.  Numerous  American  imitations  had  been  offered,  but  to  date 
neither  British  prices  nor  quality  has  been  equalled  in  this  commodity.  These 
hoes  come  in  casks  of  10  dozen  each,  and  the  price  of  the  cask  is  included  in 
the  quotation.  The  curved  sickle  hoe  is  not  in  general  use.  Prices  of  Birming- 
ham hoes  in  June  this  year  ran  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $10  per  cask  of  10  dozen. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  the  requirements  for  hoes. in  the  Dominican  republic 
lies  in  the  extremely  small  eye  which  is  desired. 

MACHETES 

Each  Caribbean  country  has  its  own  type  of  machete.  The  favourite 
Dominican  machete  is  constructed  with  a  heavy,  slightly  curved  point,  broad- 
ening at  the  tip  to  a  width  of  about  four  inches.  This  is  partly  field  tool  and 
partly  brush  hook.  With  the  development  of  sugar  cultivation,  however,  the 
ordinary  types  of  cane  machetes  are  coming  in.  At  present  Germany  supplies 
nearly  all  the  machetes  for  this  market.  They  are  very  good  and  very  cheap, 
costing  about  $5  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Dominican  ports.  These  cheap  lines  have  com- 
pletely ousted  the  higher  quality  American  and  English  goods.  Collins 
(American)  machetes  are  unsaleable,  and  even  relatively  cheap  English  cut- 
lasses are  not  marketed  to  any  extent.  Just  before  the  writer's  arrival,  a  new 
line  of  German  machetes  had  been  put  on  the  market,  with  a  small  pointed 
hook  upon  the  back  of  the  blade.  This  was  popular,  and  the  line  was  extra- 
ordinarily cheap  at  about  $4  per  dozen.  Some  handles  were  appearing  again 
on  the  German  machetes,  particularly  on  the  16-inch  tool.  The  22-inch  Collins 
machete  was  quoted  at  $12  per  dozen,  and  the  English  "  Steamer "  and 
"  Crocodile  "  at  $8  per  dozen. 
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Barbed  wire 


1920 
$268,589 


1921 
$81,170 


1922 
$56,053 


Barbed  wire  is  excellent  business  in  the  Dominican  republic.  At  present 
the  entire  trade  is  held  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  The 
90-  and  100-pound  rolls  are  the  selling  package.  This  trade  is  increasing 
rapidly,  as  fences  are  becoming  general  throughout  the  interior.  The  leading 
hardware  dealers  would  be  pleased  to  receive  Canadian  quotations  upon  this 
line;  and  the  success  of  Canadian  barbed  wire  in  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean 
would  suggest  the  possibility  of  successful  competition  in  Santo  Domingo, 
particularly  since  the  present  American  suppliers  are  northern,  and  not  Gulf 
port  manufacturers. 

In  woven  fencing  no  particular  line  dominates.  A  half-dozen  different 
brands  were  seen,  particularly  in  the  smaller  meshes.  No  mesh  over  4  inches 
need  be  offered.  Chicken  wire  sells  freely,  and  English  houses  have  obtained 
a  certain  amount  of  this  business.  The  steel  fence  stake  has  not  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Dominican  republic  to  date. 


Until  the  present,  the  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
has  been  confined  to  ploughs,  but  trial  orders  for  harrows  and  cultivators  were 
placed  during  the  past  year  by  the  leading  houses.  The  largest  distributor  in 
San  Domingo  City  represents  the  Wierd  Company;  he  sells  about  100  shallow- 
draft  ploughs  per  year  for  this  firm.  Another  company  handles  the  South  Bend 
ploughs,  of  shallow-draft  types.  The  presence  of  alkali  in  the  subsoil  in  some 
areas  will  necessitate  thorough  mulching  and  working,  when  these  areas  come 
to  be  developed,  and  it  is  probable  that  motor  traction  will  appear  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  next  decade.  It  has  been  found  in  Jamaica  that  very  considerable 
economy  is  effected  through  the  distillation  of  alcohol  from  sugar  waste,  the 
alcohol  being  used  for  intensive  tractor  cultivation,  and  some  development  of 
the  same  type  may  shortly  appear  in  the  Dominican  republic. 


MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 


[This  is  the  third  and  concluding  report  in  this  series.  The  first,  which 
dealt  with  Tires,  Belting  and  Piping,  was  published  in  No.  1035;  the  second, 
on  Footwear,  Wearing  Apparel  and  Textiles,  in  No.  1037.] 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  Surgical,  Sanitary  and  Laboratory  Appliances 

While  there  is  still  a  certain  import  of  smaller  mechanical  rubber  goods,  chiefly 
for  special  purposes  or  for  the  use  of  the  railways,  the  national  rubber  indus- 
tries are  satisfactorily  supplying  the  greater  part  of  the  market  requirements. 
There  are  in  Buenos  Aires  eight  or  ten  important  firms  producing  cut,  moulded 
or  pressed  rubber  articles  including  various  types  of  engineering  or  industrial 
packing,  rubber  or  canvas  and  rubber  washers  for  hydraulic  and  other 
machinery,  plain  or  corrugated  rubber  matting  in  various  colours,  flooring, 
rubber  bands,  valves,  door  stops,  rubber  strip,  and  hard  or  vulcanized  rubber 
articles  for  insulating  purposes.  In  these  and  similar  commodities,  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  while  for  any  Canadian  manufacturer  to  attempt  the  market, 
except  incidentally  to  an  established  stock-carrying  branch  concerned  with 
tires,  belting,  footwear  and  sanitary  supplies. 

There  are  somewhat  better  opportunities  in  other  minor  lines.  There  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  football  bladders,  chiefly  Association  shape.    To  the 
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present  these  have  not  been  produced  by  national  manufacture  in  qualities  com- 
petitive  with  the  best  overseas  m:\kcs.  There  is  still  a  small  import  of  children's 
toys,  dolls,  balloons,  and  rubber  balls,  but  Germany  seems  to  be  dumping  these 
at  very  low  prices.  Golf  balls  are  largely  an  English  monopoly,  the  "  Dunlop  " 
and  the  "  Silver  King  "  enjoying  by  far  the  greatest  popularity.  North  American 
golf  balls,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  best-known  makes,  are  not  much  m 
demand.  A  good-quality  practice  ball,  however,  retailing  at  not  more  than 
S2.50  to  S3  Canadian,  could  probably  be  established  on  the  market. 

SURGICAL  AND  SANITARY  APPLIANCES,  ETC. 

The  greater  part  of  domestic  and  surgical  rubber  appliances  is  imported 
direct  by  the  wholesale  chemists  and  druggists.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of 
the  rubber  companies  referred  to  in  the  previous  sections  of  this  report,  which 
maintain  branch  establishments  in  Buenos  Aires,  sell  direct  to  the  trade  from 
stock,  in  accordance  with  market  requirements.  A  few  specialized  commodities 
arc  sold  on  sample  by  manufacturers'  representatives.  To  the  present,  local 
manufacture  has  been  confined  to  a  very  limited  number  of  lines,  usually  of 
second  quality,  so  that  the  import  market  is  important  and  steady. 

The  majority  of  druggists'  sundries  are  grouped  under  the  heading  "  Articles 
of  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber."  These  to  the  value  of  $383,295  were  imported 
in  1921,  and  in  1920 — the  last  year  for  which  statistics  by  countries  are  avail- 
able—were valued  at  $450,311,  of  which  $248,313  are  credited  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $134,803  to  the  United  States.  The  figures  given  above  are  the 
official  values  of  the  Argentine  Customs  Tariff,  or  roughly  about  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  real  or  invoice  value. 

The  following  notes  may  prove  of  value  in  forming  a  broad  estimate  of 
market  requirements. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  prices  quoted  are  in  Argentine  gold  pesos  (1 
peso  gold  =  $0.96  Canadian  at  par:  about  $0.78  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 
and  as  "  on  dealers  premises,"  i.e.  to  the  trade  inclusive  of  freight  and  duties. 

Hot  water  bottles. — There  is  a  large  and  steady  demand  for  hot  water  bottles 
of  various  classes.  Maroon  is  perhaps  the  most  usual  shade,  and  rectangular 
bottles  heavily  edged  in  a  contrasting  colour  appear  more  popular  than  light- 
weight or  seamless  bottles.  The  price  of  a  well-known  United  States  bottle, 
laid  down  Buenos  Aires,  is  as  follows  per  dozen: — No.  00,  12.97  pesos;  No.  0, 
15.96  pesos;  No.  1,  28.56  pesos;  No.  2,  $29.89  pesos;  No.  3,  33.68  pesos,  No.  4, 
51.67  pesos.   No.  4  size  is  the  best  seller. 

The  market  for  spinal  and  face  water  bottles  is  limited,  but  certain  quanti- 
ties could  doubtless  be  sold  in  conjunction  with  the  staple  lines. 

Combination  water  bottles  and  fountain  syringes. — The  maroon  colour  and 
the  litre  size  are  most  popular.  The  "  La  France  "  No.  2,  complete  with  rapid 
and  regular  flow  slip  pipes  and  accessories,  is  laid  down  at  60.93  pesos  per 
dozen,  and  a  better  quality  at  70.87  pesos. 

Plain  fountain  syringes  are  in  less  demand,  but  naturally  somewhat  cheaper. 
The  laid  down  price  c-f  an  excellent  quality  syringe,  also  No.  2  size,  is  at 
present  50.03  pesos  per  dozen,  and  the  "  La  France"  model  43.24  pesos. 

Replacement  slip  pipes  and  accessories  of  first  quality  for  the  above  are 
priced  at  1.21  pesos  per  dozen  3-piece  sets. 

Syringe  and  irrigating  tubing. — There  is  a  large  demand  for  these  tubes,  all 
rubber,  both  plain  and  corrugated.  Ingram's  prices  are  as  follows,  per  dozen, 
usual  lengths: — No.  1,  2.69  pesos;  2,  3.22  pesos;  3,  3.45  pesos;  5,  3.60  pesos; 
6,  3.98  pesos.  The  Pirelli  Company,  selling  tubes  with  bone  attachment  from 
stock  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  at  present  quoting  as  follows: — No.  1,  5.20  pesos;  2, 
5.20  pesos;  3,  7  pesos;  4,  7.20  pesos;  5,  7.50  pesos;  6,  8  pesos;  7,  8.50  pesos; 
8,  9  pesos. 
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Plain  red  rubber  tubing  for  sale  by  length  is  very  variable  in  price,  but  the 
average  laid-down  quotation  appears  to  be  about  15  cents  gold  per  metre. 

Small  syringes. — Pure  rubber  ear  syringes  vary  at  about  1.70  pesos  per 
dozen.  An  English  make  of  pure  rubber  nasal  syringe  is  priced  as  follows: — 
No.  1,  1.92  pesos;  2,  2.25  pesos;  3  (the  most  popular  size),  2.67  pesos.  There 
is  a  steady  demand  for  infant  syringes  of  about  150  grammes  capacity  and  for 
various  types  of  small  vaginal  syringes  of  170  to  300  grammes  capacity.  There 
appears  to  be  no  market  for  separate  bulbs  for  syringes. 

A  more  important  market  is  for  whirling  sprays  and  large  vaginal  irri- 
gators. The  "  Marvel  "  is  somewhat  high  in  price  for  the  market,  the  present 
laid-down  quotation  being  about  43.89  pesos  per  dozen.  However,  the  "  Gloria," 
a  British-made  imitation,  is  well  sold  at  22  pesos.  The  demand  for  the  old- 
fashioned  bulb  and  tube  irrigators  appears  to  be  lessening.  All  better-quality 
syringes  should  be  accompanied  by  a  separate  intestinal  tube,  and  a  straight  as 
well  as  a  curved  vaginal  tube. 

Atomizers. — This  is  another  steady  line,  in  which  the  models  most  in 
demand  appear  to  be  of  French  manufacture.  Prices  per  dozen  vary  from  6 
pesos  for  No.  2  to  17  pesos  for  No.  6,  Nos.  5  and  6  being  in  greatest  demand. 
Glass  container  atomizers  of  the  "  De  Vilbis "  type,  with  nose  and  throat 
attachment,  are  sold  in  quantity. 

Medicine  droppers. — These  are  made  locally  to  advantage,  but  are  also 
imported  very  cheaply  from  France.  A  usual  price  is  20  centavos  per  dozen, 
2-inch  straight  types;  curved  and  bulb  models  higher. 

Teething  rings. — Excellent  quality  English  teething  rings  are  imported  in 
large  numbers.  Ingram's  No.  261  costs  about  1  peso  per  dozen;  263,  1.38  pesos; 
and  264,  2.18  pesos.  A  cheap  German  ring  is  selling  well  at  60  centavos  per 
dozen. 

Finger  cots. — Very  small  demand  either  with  or  without  shields.  A  small 
British  finger  cot  of  good  quality  can  be  imported  at  about  60  centavos  per 
dozen. 

Rubber  bandages. — The  demand  for  rubber  bandages  is  restricted,  as  few 
people  care  to  pay  a  high  price  when  they  can  obtain  an  equivalent  article 
for  much  less.  "Martin"  rubber  bandages  in  5-metre  lengths  are  priced  as 
follows: — width  10  cms,  2.80  pesos  each;  7  cms,  2.40  pesos;  5  cms,  1.70  pesos. 

Ice  caps  and  ice  bags. — The  demand  for  ice  caps  is  so  small  that  few 
dealers  appear  to  stock  them.    The  only  buyers  are  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

Ice  bags,  however,  are  in  steady  demand,  and  a  well-known  English  manu- 
facturer is  placing  them  in  Buenos  Aires  at  the  following  prices: — No.  6,  6.17 
pesos;  7,  13.20  pesos;  8.  14.60  pesos,  9,  15.66  pesos;  10,  17.62  pesos;  Nos.  6  and 
7  appear  to  be  the  most  saleable  sizes. 

Invalid  air  cushions. — For  these  there  is  a  constant  and  important  market. 
A  first-quality  English  cushion  is  priced  per  dozen  as  follows: — 35  cms.  diameter, 
45.61  pesos;  40  cms,  51.66  pesos;  45  cms,  60.21  pesos.  The  most  popular, 
however,  is  the  French  "Gentile",  which  although  much  higher  in  price  com- 
mands a  large  part  of  the  market.  Prices  for  similar  diameters  are  as  follows: — 
92.93,  105.95,  and  117.12  pesos.  The  Pirelli  Company  is  selling  from  stock  at 
2.40,  2.90  and  3.70  pesos  each. 

Operating  cushions. — Are  purchased  only  by  hospitals,  sanatoriums,  etc., 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  handled  on  a  commercial  scale  by  the  local  trade. 

Umbilical  belts. — There  is  a  good  sale  for  these  in  infant  sizes.  A  first- 
quality  United  States  belt  is  being  laid  down  at  8.12  pesos  per  dozen. 
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Catheters,  etc. — French  scale  rubber  catheters,  chiefly  of  "Gentile"  make, 
are  carried  by  the  majority  of  dealers:  15  cm.  lengths,  sizes  8  to  10,  are  priced 
at  2.30  pesos  per  dozen;  larger  sizes  correspondingly  higher.  Rectal  and  colon 
tubes,  also  French  scale,  offer  a  steady  if  limited  market. 

Rubber  gloves. — There  is  only  a  small  demand  for  rubber  gloves  for  surgical 
purposes,  but  certain  quantities  are  sold  for  domestic  use.  The  majority  of 
dealers  do  not  appear  to  import  direct,  but  buy  in  the  market  from  agents  or 
stock-carrying  branches.  In  point  of  quality,  United  States  and  Canadian 
gloves  rank  very  high,  but  various  European  makes  seem  to  be  more  widely 
sold  at  lower  prices. 

Rubber  sponges. — These  are  a  staple  line  of  import.  The  "  Faultless  "  brand 
is  being  sold  as  follows:  No.  01,  3.93  pesos;  02,  5.90  pesos;  03,  7.98  pesos.  The 
Sorbo  Company,  of  Woking,  England,  is  also  selling  considerable  quantities 
through  an  agent,  whose  prices  to  the  trade  are  as  follows,  in  Argentine  paper 
pesos:  No.  1,  7.90  pesos;  2,  12.75  pesos;  3,  17.85  pesos;  4,  24  pesos;  5,  48  pesos. 
Larger  sizes  are  in  chief  demand. 

Rubber  sponge  bags  are  very  little  sold,  chiefly  because  by  comparison 
with  other  countries  travelling  in  Argentina  is  very  restricted. 

Miscellaneous. — Rubber  stoppers  are  made  to  advantage  locally,  and  are 
imported  in  very  limited  quantities.  There  is  no  material  demand  for  rubber 
aprons,  nor  for  rubber  urinals.  Ring  pessaries  and  analogous  rubber  goods  are 
imported  in  quantity,  chiefly  of  "  Gentile  "  and  other  French  makes.  White 
rubber  douches,  for  attachment  to  ordinary  bath  taps,  offer  a  good  market. 

There  is  a  large  and  steady  demand  for  elastic  webbing  appliances,  chiefly 
knee  caps  and  stockings,  as  varicose  veins  is  a  malady  very  prevalent  in 
Argentina.  Great  Britain,  and  to  a  certain  extent  France,  appear  to  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  demand,  although  recently  Germany  has  been  marketing  an 
inferior  quality  at  a  low  price.  For  climatic  reasons  silk  elastic  is  much  pre- 
ferred to  cotton  elastic. 

SALES  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Little  need  be  added  to  the  remarks  in  previous  sections  of  this  report  under 
this  heading,  unless  it  be  that  the  market  for  surgical  appliances  and  druggists' 
sundries  is  probably  easier,  granted  a  competitive  price,  than  that  for  tires  or 
belting.  It  is  obviously  advantageous  to  maintain  a  stock-carrying  branch  in 
Buenos  Aires,  but  many  of  the  lines  considered  above  should  be  quite  well 
handled  by  a  representative,  as  the  number  of  distributors  and  wholesalers  in 
a  large  way  is  limited. 

Custom,  however,  has  evolved  certain  prejudices  and  preferences  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  overcome.  For  this  reason  a  number  of  British  and  United  States 
firms  who  have  comparatively  recently  entered  the  market,  find  it  advisable  to 
do  a  good  deal  of  advertising,  persistently  to  canvass  the  trade,  and  to  make 
free  use  of  samples  and  descriptive  literature.  In  regard  to  fountain  syringes, 
atomizers,  etc.,  the  make  up  and  attractiveness  of  the  boxing  is  an  important 
factor.   All  box  labels  or  instructions  must,  of  course,  be  in  Spanish. 

Generally  speaking,  North  American  rubber  goods  are  highly  regarded,  and 
with  patience  and  determination  Canadian  manufacturers  may  very  well  estab- 
lish a  steady  and  profitable  sale  in  the  Republic. 
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TENDERS  FOR  ARGENTINE  GOVERNMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook. 

Buenos  Aires,  November  27,  1923. — Attention  has  been  called  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  982  to  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  Canadian  manufacturers 
can  at  present  tender  on  Argentine  Government  requirements  as  they  do  not  have 
registered  agents  or  representatives  in  the  Republic,  although  many  of  the 
materials  called  for  by  the  Argentine  State  Railways  and  other  departments  are 
such  as  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  in  a  good  position  to  supply  at  com- 
petitive prices. 

An  authorized  agent  is  essential  as  the  Argentine  Government  will  accept 
tenders  only  from  a  person  or  firm  entitled  to  sign  the  contract  on  behalf  of  the 
tenderer,  and  to  discuss  terms  of  payment  or  adjustment  of  specifications.  Fur- 
thermore, the  period  between  the  publication  of  tenders  and  their  closing  date 
is  usually  insufficient  to  permit  a  Canadian  manufacturer  to  secure  copies,  figure 
his  estimates,  etc.,  and  return  them  for  presentation  in  Buenos  Aires.  But 
authorized  agents  in  close  touch  with  Argentine  Government  officials  are  usually 
in  a  position  to  do  this  at  least  some  weeks  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  par- 
ticulars are  published,  thereby  ensuring  sufficient  time  to  their  principals. 

The  following  is  a  form  of  power  of  attorney  authorizing  a  local  representa- 
tive to  act  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  manufacturer:— 

Por  la  presente  autorizamos  a  los  Senores  para  representarnos  ante  el 

Superior  Gobierno  Argentine*  en  las  licitaciones  publicas  y  privadas  que  llegasen  a  efectuar, 

como  tambien  para  presentar  precios  y  firmar  contratos  en  nuestro  nombre.  Signed  

 ;  Attested,  Notary  Public  ;  Legalized,  Argentine  Consul  

which  in  free  translation  is  as  follows :  "  By  these  present  we  authorize  — — —  r 

the  hrm  of 

  to  represent  us  or  to  act  on  our  behalf  before  the  National  Government 

of  the  Republic  of  Argentina,  in  respect  of  public  or  private  tenders  which  may  be  called 
for;  furthermore  to  submit  prices  and  to  sign  contracts  in  our  name. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  competent  and  experienced  agents  to  act 
on  behalf  of  foreign  interests,  and  it  is  suggested  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
who  consider  that  they  are,  or  may  be,  in  a  position  to  supply  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Argentine  State  Railways,  Public  Works  Department,  Port  and 
Navigation  Department,  or  Sanitary  Department,  should  consider  doing  so. 
The  expense  thus  entailed  would  be  small,  and  Argentine  public  tenders  are 
frequent  and  extensive. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  December  1,  1923. — Commercial  conditions  during  the  month 
of  November  continued  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  financial  situation  of 
the  Government,  faced  with  a  deficit  of  37,000,000  pesos,  found  themselves 
unable  to  take  up  notes  which  they  had  issued  in  payment  of  accounts  to  local 
houses,  and  at  the  same  time  were  unable  to  pay  the  salaries  and  wages  of 
Government  servants:  the  situation  was  only  relieved  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  month  by  means  of  a  loan  of  ten  million  pesos  made  to  the  Government 
by  a  prominent  oil  company.  The  strike  at  Veracruz,  which  tied  up  freight 
movement,  also  continued  to  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  business. 

These  adverse  influences,  combined  with  the  presidential  campaign,  are 
leading  to  a  diminution  of  activity  in  many  lines.  Banks  are  unwilling  to  lend 
funds  until  the  situation  becomes  clearer,  and  are  confining  themselves  prin- 
cipally to  operations  in  foreign  exchange;  deposits,  however,  maintain  their 
volume,  and  the  position  of  the  banks  on  the  whole  is  sound.  At  the  same  time, 
collections  are  difficult,  and  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  new  capital  entering 
the  country.    No  change  can  be  expected  until  it  is  possible  to  make  some 
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definite  estimate  of  the  trend  of  future  events,  more  especially  in  connection 
with  political  matters. 

The  mining  industry  continues  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  produc- 
tion of  practically  all  minerals  to  the  end  of  September  showing  notable 
Increases  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1922.  Production  and  export  of 
petroleum,  however,  continue  to  decrease,  partly  on  account  of  the  exhaustion 
of  areas  already  exploited  and  partly  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
oil  companies  to  undertake  new  exploration  work  at  the  present  time.  Textile 
factories  still  find  sales  difficult  on  account  of  high  prices  of  raw  material;  a 
Blight  diminution  of  orders  is  reported  by  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  but  in 
other  respects  the  situation  is  normal. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SPAIN 

Mr.  A.  F.  MacEachern,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  December  1,  1923,  that  the  imports  into  Spain  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1922,  were  valued  at  1,535,312,726  pesetas,  as  against  1,287,- 
303.362  pesetas  during  the  parallel  period  of  1922,  which  represents  an  increase 
of  248  million  pesetas.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  imports  of  manufactured 
articles  showed  an  increase  of  245  million  pesetas,  and  raw  materials  purchased 
abroad  were  valued  at  more  than  55  million  pesetas  in  excess  of  the  total 
imports  for  the  first  half  of  1922,  while  foodstuffs,  owing  to  the  prohibitory 
regulation  concerning  the  importation  of  wheat,  showed  a  decline  of  some  59 
million  pesetas  for  the  January-June  period  of  1923. 

Exports  from  Spain  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1923,  showed  a 
total  valuation  of  759,276,054  pesetas,  as  compared  with  636,319,030  pesetas 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  which  represents  an 
increase  of  122,957,024  pesetas. 

ITALIAN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IN  1923 

Miss  O.  Verzocchi,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan, 
writes  under  date  November  27,  1923,  that  the  following  table  shows  that  the 
1923  wheat  crop  has  been  exceptionally  good,  while  the  other  yields  approach 
those  of  the  bumper  crop  of  1913.  The  official  data  for  wine  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  known  that  the  yield  of  the  grape  crop  has  been  particularly 
high. 

1913  (Tons)       1922  (Tons)      1923  (Tons) 


Wlieat   5,845,200  4,399,200  6,119,100 

Rye   142,000  141,300  163,800 

Barley   235,200  179,700  228, 1 00 

Oats   630,900  442,200  577,700 

Rice   543,200  464,400  492,600)  . 

Maize   2,753  200  1,951,600  2,133,600j  (.provisional  data; 

Beans   450.900  260,700  295,500 

Cocoons   32,000  32,600  42,500 

Grapes   7,999,200  5,444,700  6,840,000  (provisional  data) 


The  yield  of  the  sugar  crop  is  estimated  at  over  52  million  cwt.,  grown  on 
247,000  acres  of  land.  The  long  period  of  dry  weather,  although  it  has  some- 
what curtailed  quantity,  has  increased  the  sugar  content,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  output  of  the  refineries  will  be  about  6  million  cwt.  of  sugar. 

ITALY  POSTPONES   ENFORCEMENT   DECREE   OF  MARKING 

FISH  TINS 

With  reference  to  the  Italian  Ministerial  Order  of  January  1,  1923,  requir- 
ing among  other  things  the  marking  of  containers  of  preserved  fish  (see  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1035,  December  1,  1923,  pages  903-4),  Mr.  W. 
McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Milan,  cabled  on  December  21, 
1923,  as  follows:  "  Italian  Government  has  postponed  enforcement  decree 
indelible  marking  of  fish  tins  till  July  1st  next  year." 
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OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mailt  for  Steamer                           Sailing  from  Date 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  -Montcalm  St.  John  Jan.  11 

....    ^Majestic  New  York  Jan!  12 

"  "  ....  i  Paris  New  York  Jan.  16 

"  "  "  ..     ..   -Marburn  St.  John  Jan.  16 

"  "  "  ....  ^Mongolia  Now  York  Jan.  17 

"  "  "  ....  ^President  Roosevelt  New  York  Jan.  19 

Union  of  South  Africa  *New  Columbia  St.  John  Jan.  15 

Germany  *Bosworth  St.  John  Jan.  19 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.    Chignecto  Halifax  Jan.  18 

St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

British  Guiana  •Canadian  Squatter  Halifax  Jan.  11 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *Canadian  Forester  Halifax  Jan.  10 

Bermuda,    Barbados,    Trinidad,  British 

Guiana  *Berwyn  St.  John  Jan.  15 

Jamaica  and  Colombia  'Caledonia   Halifax  Jan.  16 

Japan  only   Protesilaus  Victoria  Jan.  3 

China  and  Japan   President  Jackson  Victoria  Jan.  9 

"  "    Empress  of  Australia  Vancouver  Jan.  17 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  ^Tahiti  San  Francisco  Jan.  25 

t  Letter  mail  only.    -  Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
*  Parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only,    t  Letter  and  paper  mail  only. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  24,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  24,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  17  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending     Week  ending 

Parity 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago    $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 


00 


Dec.  17, 

Dec.  24, 

1923. 

1923. 

14.86 

$4.4904 

$4.4540 

.193 

.0535 

.0521 

.193 

.0445 

.0444 

.402 

.39127 

.3887 

.193 

.0408 

.0466 

.193 

.1340 

.1334 

1.08 

.0383 

.0410 

.193 

.1789 

.1790 

.238 

.193 

.0195 

.0205 

.268 

.1541 

.1519 

.268 

.2701 

.2703 

.268 

.1830 

.1820 

.498 

.4847 

.4820 

2s. 

.3225 

.3250 

$1.00 

1.0259 

1.0256 

.498 

.4963 

.424 

.3321 

.3307 

.324 

.09874 

.9871 

.198 
4.86 

4.5064 

4.4704 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

.9182— .9490 

.9025— .93 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

.708  J 

.7643 

.7525 

.402 

.3821 

.3820 

.567 

.5333 

.5333 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John.  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mart's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  France 

3S51.  Condensed  Milk. — Exclusive  agency  wanted  by  French  firm  which  has  selling 
agencies  in  the  principal  French  towns;  terms  and  prices. 

3852.  Provisions,  etc. — Commission  business  wanted  in  hams,  lard,  and  bacon;  also 
potted  meat  and  canned  fish;  sausages;  cash  against  documents,  Marseilles. 

3553.  Canned  Goods. — District  agency  wanted  in  canned  salmon,  lobster,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  milk. 

3554.  Cheese. — A  Lille  firm  wish  to  obtain  terms  for  agency  or  direct  purchase  of  cheese; 

"  Cream  of  Chester." 

3555.  Canned  Fish. — Manufacturer  of  canned  vegetables  desires  agency  for  canned  fish 
and  lobster. 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

3856.  A  Boston  commission  agent  seeks  representation. 

3857.  Algerian  firm  wish  to  import  foodstuffs. 

3858.  Sugar. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Christiania,  working  on  a  commission 
basis  only  and  not  as  importer,  wishes  to  act  as  sole  representative  in  Norway  for  an 
exporter. 

3859.  Syrup. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Christiania,  working  on  a  commission 
basis  only  and  not  as  importer,  wishes  to  act  as  sole  representative  in  Norway  for  an 

exporter. 

3860.  Flour. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Christiania,  working  on  a  commission 
basis  only  and  not  as  importer,  wishes  to  act  as  sole  representative  in  Norway  for  an 
exporter. 

3861.  Cereals. — London  company  claiming  a  connection  among  United  Kingdom 
importers  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  other  grains,  desire  to  act  in  capacity  of  brokers. 

3862.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — An  Anglo-Canadian  finance  enterprise  has  established  a  trad- 
ing branch  in  London,  and  would  be  glad  to  handle  Canadian  canned  salmon,  canned  fruits, 
soda  fountain  supplies,  apples,  etc.,  either  as  agents  or  principals:  can  carry  stocks  in  London 
and  the  leading  Continental  ports. 

3863.  Fruits  and  Potatoes. — An  Algerian  firm  want  quotations. 

3864.  Dried  Fruits. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Christiania,  working  on  a  com- 
mission basis  only  and  not  as  an  importer,  wishes  to  act  as  sole  representative  in  Norway 
for  an  exporter. 

3865.  Dried  Brewers'  Grains. — Quotations  on  50-  to  100-ton  lots,  c.i.f.  Bristol  Channel 
port,  will  be  received  by  a  Bristol  firm. 

3866.  Mixed  Feed. — A  Cardiff  importing  house  desire  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  mixed  feeds,  including  wheat,  barley,  maize  and  chaff  (chopped  hay),  properly 
mixed  as  feed  for  horses  and  cattle. 

3867.  Poultry  Food. — A  Cardiff  house  desire  quotations  for  mixed  grains,  consisting  of 
wheat,  barley  and  maize,  suitable  for  chicken  food. 

3868.  Hay. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  hay;  also  quotations. 

3869.  Hay. — A  Manchester  firm  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters;  prices 
c.i.f.  Manchester. 
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Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  France 

3870.  Paper— Quotations  and  samples  on  de  luxe,  newsprint,  and  poster  paper. 

3871.  Paper. — Direct  quotations  wanted  for  purchase  of  packings  and  printings. 

3872.  Pulp;  Newsprint. — Prices  and  terms  for  agency  for  France  or  Europe  in  paper 
pulp,  pulp  products,  newsprint. 

3873.  Wood. — Direct  quotations  on  wood,  in  planks  or  logs  for  packing  cases. 

3874.  Steel  Wire. — Direct  quotations  wanted  on  high-tempered  steel  wire  for  springs, 
mounting  dynamos,  and  aviation  purposes;  also  for  piano  strings. 

3875.  Shoe  Findings. — Important  concern  wish  to  obtain  representation;  also  quota- 
tions on  heavy  canvas  for  sandal  tops  and  jute  twist  as  per  samples  and  description  on  file. 

3876.  Furs. — Direct  business  wanted  with  exporters  of  furs. 

3877.  Quotations  wanted  for  purchase  of  bones  and  horns  (cows',  rams',  etc.) ;  animal 
hoofs  and  claws;  pigs'  bristles;  animal  hair;  fish  guano;  dried  blood. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

3878.  Shoe  Findings. — A  Leicester  firm  of  dealers  in  shoe  findings  ask  for  quotations  on 
large  quantities  of  wood-pulp  boards  for  heels  and  leather  boards  for  counters. 

3879.  Woollen  Textiles,  etc. — A  concern  in  Algiers  inquire  for  cotton  and  woollen  tex- 
tiles, furniture  and  sporting  goods. 

3880.  Hosiery  and  Dry  Goods. — New  York  firm  of  exporters,  with  offices  in  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Australia,  are  desirous  of  repre- 
senting Canadian  manufacturers  in  these  countries. 

3881.  Lumber. — A  company  in  Algiers  want  construction  and  other  lumber  from  Canada. 

3882.  Lumber. — New  York  firm,  with  offices  in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  Australia,  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
these  countries. 

3883.  Lumber. — A  Canadian  commission  agent  resident  in  Boston  is  desirous  of  repre- 
senting Canadian  exporters. 

3884.  Furniture. — An  established  New  York  firm  of  exporters,  with  offices  in  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Australia,  are  desirous  of  repre- 
senting Canadian  manufacturers  in  these  countries. 

3885.  Builders'  Furniture  and  Cabinet  Hardware. — An  established  New  York  firm  of 
exporters,  with  offices  in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
Australia,  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  manufacturers  in  these  countries. 

3886.  Shoe  Pegs,  Dowels. — Hamburg  firm  request  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

3887.  Pulp  and  Paper. — Canadian  commission  agent  resident  in  Boston  is  desirous  of 
representing  Canadian  exporters. 

3888.  Automobiles  and  Accessories. — An  established  New  York  firm  of  exporters,  with 
offices  in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Australia,  are 
desirous  of  representing  Canadian  manufacturers  in  these  countries. 

3889.  Oyster  Grit. — A  Bristol  wholesale  house  desire  quotations  for  Canadian  oyster 
grits  c.i.f.  Bristol,  packing  in  cwt.  bags,  in  lots  of  100  to  400-tons,  dependent  on  price. 

3890.  Wheat  Straw. — Cardiff  importing  house  desire  quotations  c.i.f.  Cardiff. 

3891.  A  prominent  Athens  importer,  who  is  a  purveyor  to  the  Greek  Government,  is 
desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  export  wheat,  flour 
blankets,  aeroplanes,  locomotives,  railway  cars,  autobuses,  hides,  wool  stockings  (for  mili- 
tary), roofing  tiles,  cement,  ploughs,  tractors,  hay,  canned  goods,  portable  houses,  and  news- 
print paper. 

3892.  Pigs'  Hair. — A  London  company  possessing  storage  accommodation,  and  claiming 
an  established  connection,  are  desirous  of  importing  Canadian  pigs'  hair  either  in  the  capa- 
city of  agents  or  buyers. 

3893.  Provisions  and  Raw  Products. — Firm  in  Hamburg  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  provisions  and  raw  products  such  as  drugs,  tobacco,  and  lumber. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare*,  Jan.  4;  Montcalm*,  Jan.  11;  Montlaurier*,  Jan.  25 — all  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  London.    Bastings  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  26. 

To  London  and  Bull. — Arianof,  Jan.  9;  Cominof,  Jan.  23 — both  of  the  Manchester 
Lane. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Jan.  2;  Balfourt,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  10;  Canadian  Ranger, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  16. 

To  London  an  d  Hamburg. — Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  31; 
Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  2;  Arianof,  Furness  Line, 
Jan.  9;  Grey  Countyt,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  15;  Bosworth,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19;  Hastings  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan. 
26;   Bothwellf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Partheniat,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  11;  Marburn*,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  16. 

To  Glasgow  and  Avonmouth. — Kastaliaf,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  11. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa*,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  31. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Jan.  12;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  26 — 
both  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Parthenia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  11;  Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  20. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander*,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Jan.  11. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Jan.  4;  Torr  Head,  Jan.  24 — both  of  the  Head 
Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lisgar  County,  Jan.  15;  Porsanger,  Jan.  31 — both  of  the  Intercon- 
tinental Transports,  Ltd. 

To  Havre. — Lisgar  County,  Jan.  15;  Hastings  County,  Jan.  26 — both  of  the  Intercon- 
tinental Transports,  Ltd. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Delaware,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Trevose,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  18. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hypai^a,  Houston  Line, 
Jan.  5. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwynf,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Jan.  15. 

To  South  African  Ports,  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Delagoa 
Bay. — New  Columbia,  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Rexmore,  Dec.  31;  Sachem,  Jan.  5 — both  of  Furness,  Wjthy  &  Co.,  Ltd.; 
Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Jan.  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Dec.  29;  Manchester  Corporation,  Jan.  12 — 
both  of  the  Manchester  Line. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Ariano,  Jan.  9;  Comino,  Jan.  23 — both  of  the  Furness  Line. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  10;  Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  31. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  Jan.  4. 
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To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Andalusia,  Jan.  2;  Caledonia,  Jan.  16 — both  of  Pickford  &  Black. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  21. 
To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  22. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Avonmouth  and  Glasgow. — Canadian  Transporter*,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Jan.  20. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  late  January. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Author,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  about  Jan.  10. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  London. — Narenta,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  late  December. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk*,  Holland-American  Line, 
early  January;  Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  late  January;  Drecht- 
dyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  middle  of  February. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Iowa,  French  Line,  Jan.  12. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  4;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Liine,  Feb.  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Jan.  17;  Philoctetes,  Feb.  7 
— both  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Nagasaki. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shoshen 
Kaisha  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Shidzuoka  Maru, 
Jan.  3;  Yokohama  Maru,  Jan.  23 — both  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Jan.  25. 

From  Victoria 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Author,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  about  Jan.  11. 
To  New  Zealand,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  5;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Jan.  3;  Achilles,  Jan.  31; 
Philoctetes,  Feb.  21— all  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jackson,  Jan.  9; 
President  Jefferson,  Jan.  21;  President  Grant,  Feb.  2 — all  of  the  Admiral  Oriental  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  (b).  Electricity  Inspec- 
tion Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act  (b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
GrmlD  Act  Consolidation,  (Price,  10  cents).  Inspection  and  Sale  Act.  Inspection  of  Water 
Meters  Act  (d).  Patent  Act  (a).  Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  <c).  Trade  Mark  and 
Design  Act  (a).   Timber  Marking  Act  (a).   Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  5  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Hoard  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price,  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention.    (Price,  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d).    (Price,  5  cents.) 

Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

List  of  l  icensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    Price,  25  cents.) 

Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce  (b). 

Final  Keport  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1919). 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e) 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free,  on  request,  to  subscribers  to  the 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly,  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1; 

ringle  copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).      (Price,  25  cents.) 
German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Imports  into  Canada  from  United  States  (1921).    (Prire,  25  cents.) 
Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Market  of  British  Malaya  (1923.)    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

(1916).    (Price  25  crnts.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923.)   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile  :  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Tradine  Opportunities  (1923).   Price,  25  cents. 

Republic  of  Peru  :  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).  (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).     (Price,  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Priee,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price.  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price,  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price,  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  For  a  complete 

list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
M  11  nicipal ) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc. 

Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa,  (c)  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa,  (d)  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  :  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa,  (e)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  PcEPRESENTaTIVE.5 
United  Kingdom 


France 


Pii_—e  ?.  7   Cz~~:muer  General,  17  and 


enlarged  Canadian  trade  intelligence 

L'nder  an  arrangement  made  bv  the  Minuter  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  s-ervices  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officer*,  a*  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls.  «"iH  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  «ho 
are  at  Liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  Information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  pro-duct*,  the  method  under  *»hich  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.    The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  aLl  countries 


in  v-hich  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  o^n  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  LN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  des  irons  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  incited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned:  — 

T~~  tI'^7;  -7  V;  i:^"  V       ~   ~  '  "  "'" 

Tie  :::  M;i.:::i  s~  Si^Mi^i-    2r.:.-  Tnie   :^c-e:r= 

703  Union  Bank  Bidet-,  Winnipeg.  Trffgraphir  address:  "WmcnmT 


BPJTISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trac?e  Commissioners  SerMce  < 
in  British  p-oss-es^i  :ns       -rseas.  the  British  GoTcmaent  has 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of   Can,  .  rs; 
British  posses -ic  us  -here  Canada  hi-  :     -     re-s  entat:%-  c«  of  its  o«n. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  bv  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  usina 
tientley  s  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McCoII,  Reoonquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.     Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Denmark 

B.  S.  Webb,  Raadhuspladsen  45,  Copenhagen.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  (Territory  covers  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland.) 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Alapleleaf.  (Territory  eovers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam,  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building, 

Kobe.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    Cable  Address, 

Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

P.O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


United  Kingdom 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.     Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Build- 
ing, Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom.  . 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 
Norway  and  Denmark 

E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,    Christ  iania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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Aerated  waters 

British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  imports  457 

Dominican  Republic,  sales  of   990 

Haiti,  trade  in  1091 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery 

British  West  Indies,  Bermudas,  market  529 

Chile,  demand  for  218,  975 

Dominican  Republic,  imports  of..  ..  1097 
Great  Britain,  condition  of  industry . .  447 
India,  possibilities  of  market  for  in.  .349,  416 
North  Africa,  market  of  270,  315 

Agriculture 

Australia,  new  machine   749 

Russia,  reconstruction  in   634 

Algeria.   See  North  Africa. 

Apples 

Argentina,  market  in..   129 

Australia,  embargo  on  imports   256 

British  West  Indies,  Bermudas,  import 

trade   456 

France,  market  for  first-class  fruit..  ..  1052 
Germany,  Canadian,  on  the  Hamburg 

market   739 

Great  Britain,  marketing  conditions..  227 
Java,  market  1048 

Argentina 

Apple  market  in   129 

Buenos    Aires,    ordinance  respecting 

edible  goods   195 

Business  conditions  35,  501,  720 
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Argentina — Con. 

Customs  surcharge:  goods  sent  by  par- 
cel post   958 

Dairying  and  refrigerating  appliances 

exhibition   267 

Foodstuffs  imports  into :  new  regula- 
tions in  Buenos  Aires   546 

Parcel  post  surtax   258 

Petroleum  situation  in   860 

Reports  by  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner P.  W.  Cook,  Buenos  Aires: 

June  7,  1923   35 

June  21,  1923   129 

August  27,  1923   501 

August  22,  1923   546 

September  27,  1923   720 

September  21,  1923   762 

October  8,  1923   860 

September  27,  1923   906 

Report  by  Julio  Moreira,  Office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  Buenos 
Aires : 

September  27,  1923   719 

Seed  potatoes  market  in   762 

Steel  wheelbarrows  marked   719 

Tariff  increases  proposed   216 

Tenders  for  Government  requirements  1103 

Tires,  belting,  and  piping  in   90S 

Asbestos 

Hong  Kong,  market  in   331 

Australia 

Aerial  service  in   404 

Agricultural  implements  imports  (va- 
rious)   27 
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Australia    (  c  .  • 

Apple  import  embargo   256 

Automotive  imports   57 

Bicycle,  etc.,  import  trade   58 

Bonus  to  heel"  industry   191 

Bounties  in   581 

Undue  (proposed)  across  Sydney  har- 
bour  34 

British  Empire  Exhibition:  participa- 
tion in   275 

Broadcasting  regulations   893 

Budgel  of  Commonwealth,  1922-23..  ..  368 

Burrinjuck  dam  Hearing  completion..  33 
Business  and  financial  conditions. 51, 165, 

1ST,  270.  396,  56-4,  5S0,  739,  748,  973,  1067 

Cement  imports   138 

Certificates  for  meat  imports   822 

Conversion  loan  in   367 

Dairy  cattle  from,  for  British  Malaya  246 

Deferred  customs  duties..   ..110,  596,  1055 

Dried  fruit  season,  1923   958 

Dry  goods,  textiles,  etc.,  imports  from 

Canada   97 

Engines  and  locomotives,  imports..  ..  63 

Fish  import  trade   94 

Fruit  pools  no  longer  guaranteed..   ..  581 

Furniture  import  trade   59 

Furs  and  fur  skin  imports   96 

Government  aid  to  wheat  growers. .  ..  190 
Grapes:  trial  shipment  to  Canada..  ..  33 
Leather  and  rubber  footwear  imports  98 
Medicines,   drugs,   and   sundries  im- 
ports   96 

Motor  spirit  production   1007 

Musical  instruments  import  trade ....  59 

Xew  agricultural  machine   749 

New  South  Wales,  citrus  fruit  export 

from   846 

exports   and   imports,   1922-23..    ..  422 

fur  seal  herds  of  Australia   1006 

lambing  in   626 

reports   by   Commercial   Agent  B. 
Millin,  Sydney: 

May  31,  1923  33,  34 

September  6,  1923   625 

October  4,  1923   846 

November  8,  1923   1006 

retail  prices  at  Sydney   847 

timber  import  and  export   1036 

tobacco-growing  in  Australia   846 

trade  of   846 

wool  sales  open   625 

Oil  refinery  (first)  erected   314 

Paper  import  trade  in   139 

Patents,  trade-marks  and  designs  laws 

in   368 

Phosphate  deposits  in  the  Pacific.  ..  313 

Production,  1921-22   749 

Public  debt  of   615 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H. 
Ross,  Melbourne: 

May  31,  1923   27 

June  25,  1923   165 

June  21,  1923   167 

July  3,  1923   216 

July  23,  1923   275,  276 

August  27.  1923   549 
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Australia — Con. 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H. 
Ross,  Melbourne — Con. 

September  4,  1923   580 

October  2,  1923   748 

November  26,  1923   1067 

Reports  by  C.  Hartlett,  office  of  Trade 
Commissioner,  Melbourne: 

May  31,  1923  27,  57 

June  25,  1923  94,  137,  166 

July  3.  1923   190 

July  25,  1923   190 

July  3,  1923   191 

June  25,  1923   191 

July  3,  1923   237 

June  25,  1923   253 

July  23,  1923   313 

July  23,  1923   314 

July  31,  1923   367-8 

August  27,  1923   539 

September  4,  1923   615 

October  2,  1923    749 

October  2,  1923  '   821 

October  29,  1923   893 

Rubber  goods  import  trade   97 

Sulphur  production  bounty   625 

Tariff  board  in   596 

Tenders  invited..  ..178,  216,  297,  550, 

597,  687,  822,  960,  1009 

Timber  import  trade   61 

Tire  import  trade  in   137 

Trade  depression  in  Sydney   33 

Trade  returns  253,  539 

Trade  with  the  Orient   166 

Unprofitable  Government  trading  en- 
terprises   237 

Victorian      Government's  electrical 

scheme  167,  549 

War  loan  conversion   191 

Wheat  prices   27 

Wool  clip  of   1007 

Wool  season,  1922-23   821 

Wool  season,  1923-4   254 

Woollen  manufactures  in   191 

Austria 

Commercial  treaty  with  Italy   239 

Finances  recovering   646 

Vienna  Fair  and  British  trade  with ....  728 

Automotives 

Australia,  import  trade   57 

British  Malaya,  market   251 

British  preferential  tariffs  applicable..  4 

Finland,  as  a  field  for   112 

Java,  market  in   565 

North  Africa,  market  for  in   362 

Uruguay,  requirements   643 

Axes 

British  Malaya,  market  for   328 


B 

Bacon  and  hams 
Hong  Kong,  trade  in   243 

Java,  import  trade  1050 
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Bahamas 

See  "British  West  Indies." 


Banks 

China,  foreign  style  native   589 

Barbed  wire 

Dominican  Republic,  import  require- 
ments 1099 

Barrels  (potato) 

British   West   Indies,   Bermudas,  im- 
ports  534 

Beds  (camp) 

British  Malaya,  market  for   132 

Bedsteads 

British  Malaya,  market   102 

Beer  and  ale 

British  Malaya,  import  trade   71 

British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  import 

trade   456 

Dominican  Republic,  sales  of   991 

Haiti,  import  trade  in   1092 

Java,  imports  1051 

Northern  Africa,  and  other  liquid  foods.  901 

Belgium 

Business  and  financial  conditions  .  .143,  820 

Honey  market  in   69 

Parcel   post:    direct   exchange  with..  863 

Powdered  milk,  market  for   286 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Brussels: 

June  19,  1923   69 

July  4,  1923   143 

July  18,  1923   288 

Report  by  H.  Jones,  Office  of  Trade 
Commissioner,  Brussels : 

October  27,  1923   820 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney's 
visit  to  Canada   395 

Belting 

Brazil,  demand  for   108 

British  Malaya,  for  rubber  estates..  284 

"Bentyl" 

Sweden,  a  new  motor  fuel   763 

Bicycles 

British  Malaya,  market   252 

British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  import 
trade   535 

Biscuits 

British  West  Indies,  Bermudas,  import 

trade   491 

British  West  Indies,  soda  and  fancy 

trade  in   236 

Dominican  Republic,  import  trade ....  991 

Haiti,  import  trade  in   279 

Hong  Kong,  trade  in   279 

Java,  imports   1049 

Northern  Africa,  and  hard  tack . .    . .  899 

Bolivia 

Demands  in  market  of   818 
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Boots  and  shoes 

Great  Britain,  exports   788 

Hong  Kong,  import  trade  of   281 

Northern  Africa,  market  in  1045 

Bounty 

Australia,  sulphur  production   625 

Boxes  and  trunks 

British  Malaya,  imports  136 

Box  shooks 

British  West  Indies,  Bermudas,  import 
trade   534 

Box  strapping 

British  Malaya,  for  rubber  estates..  ..  283 

Brass  rods 

Brazil,  in  demand   108 


Brazil 

Cotton  production  and  manufacture..  722 
Imports  and  exports,  Jan.-April,  1923.  293 
Lapsing  of  preference  to  U.S.  and  Bel- 
gium: its  interest  to  Canadian  ex- 
porters   659 

Opportunities  in   107 

Paper  and  pulp  market  conditions..  108 
Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
McColl,  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

June  27,  1923   107 

June  22,  1923   108 

July  25,  1923   292 

September  27,  1923    659 

September  7,  1923    722 

Tariff  preferences  no  longer  in  opera- 
tion  293 

British  Guiana 

See  British  West  Indies. 

British  Honduras 

See  British  West  Indies. 


British  Malaya 

Automotive  market  in   251 

Bicycle  market  in   252 

Camp  beds  for   132 

Cast  iron  pans  for   173 

Clothing  requirements  in   175 

Dairy   cattle   imports  from  Australia 

into   246 

Dinner  pails  for   285 

Electrical  equipment  for  use  in   247 

Foodstuffs  market  in   71 

Footwear  requirements   176 

Hosiery  requirements   176 

Household  articles  imports?   134 

in  demand   100 

Imports   133 

Japanese  trade  with   800 

Mining  demands  in   20 

Miscellaneous  requirements  of   210 

Newspaper  overissues  market  in..    ..  19 

Para  rubber  exports   132 

Rubber  estate  supplies  in  demand . .  . .  327 

latex  from   578 

restriction  difficulties   133 
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British  Malaya  —Con. 

Stockings  (women's)  market   17 

Supplies  in  demand  for  rubber  estates  282 

Telegraph  and  railway  materials,  etc.  250 

Tin  output   134 

Travelling  trunks,  trade  in   76 

fifefl  also  Straits  Settlements; 

British  W  est  Indies 

Bahamas,   building   materials  require- 
ments  576 

changes   549 

foodstuffs  requirements   405 

hardware  requirements  of   575 

import  requirements  and  trade..   ..  358 
fruits,  jams  and  jellies,  lard,  ma- 
caroni, meats,  milk,  vegetables, 

groceries   494 

industrial  developments   198 

tariff  changes  549,  675 

textiles  and  clothing  requirements..  675 

Barbados,  certificate  of  origin  for  goods 

imported  by  parcel  post   110 

reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  E. 
H.  S.  Flood,  Barbados: 

October  10,  1923   725 

November  7,  1923   847 

December  6,  1923   1069 

reports  by  L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office 
of  the  Trade  Commissioner, 
Barbados : 

June  26,  1923   110 

July  4,  1923   144 

July  11,  1923   215 

July  13,  1923   236 

July  26.  1923   291 

August  9,  1923   324 

September  1,  1923   461 

September  24,  1923   564 

September  19,  1923   614 

October  3,  1923   684 

Bermudas,  building  materials  market 

in..   ..   530 

foodstuffs  imports  into  the   456 

hardware  requirements  of   529 

household  requirements  of   533 

import  requirements   400 

industrial  developments   196 

miscellaneous  imports  such  as  meats, 
milk  (condensed),  vegetables,  bis- 
cuits,   oatmeal,    margarine,  rice, 

soaps,  tea,  foodstuffs,  seeds   489 

specialty  trade  requirements   678 

textile  and  clothing  requirements  of  621 

British  Guiana,  reports  by  Trade  Com- 
missioner E.  H.  S.  Flood: 

November  7,  1923   847 

December  6,  1923   1069 

tariff  and  tax  ordinance  changes. .  . .  503 
Demerara,  report  by  L.  M.  B.  Meyers, 
Office  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Bar- 
bados : 

September  1,  1923   461 

British  Honduras,  flour  requirements..  926 

industrial  developments   197 

tractors  for  hauling  lumber  in   38 
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British  West  Indies — Con. 
Business  conditions.  .144,  162,  324,  461, 

684,  847,  1069 

Catalogues,  essentials  in  for   45 

Flour    imports,    Canada's  progressive 

trade   614 

Jamaica,  annual  report  of  railways. .  . .  235 

change  in  customs  forms   464 

cut  in  freight  rates  between  and  Haiti  564 

economic  conditions  in.  .910,  378,  536,  712 

electric  lighting  equipment  required  447 

industrial  developments   196 

mail  order  business  in   325 

preference  from  Newfoundland..   ..  548 

refrigerators  in   813 

reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  G. 
R.  Stevens,  Kingston: 

July  11,  1923   142 

July  10,  1923   142 

July  13,  1923   162 

July  12,  1923   231 

July  16,  1923   235 

August  15,  1923   358 

July  23,  1923   400 

September  5,  1923   525 

November  16,  1923   926 

reports  by  F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of 
Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston : 

August  14,  1923   325 

August  18,  1923   378 

September  20,  1923   536 

October  15,  1923   712 

October  24,  1923   813 

November  15,  1923   912 

Marking  containers  for   291 

Parcel  post  regulations   215 

Samples  and  their  covering  letters  in. .  142 

Soda  and  fancy  biscuit  trade  in   236 

St.  Lucia,  customs  regulations   421 

tariff  changes   725 

Trinidad,  assessing  ad  valorem  duty  in  82 

new  regulations   548 

report  by  L.  M.  B.  Myers,  Office  of 
Trade  Commissioner,  Barbados: 

October  3,  1923    684 

Broadcasting 

Australia,  regulations  in   893 

Building  materials 

British  West  Indies: 

Bahamas,  requirements   576 

Bermudas,  market   530 

Java  .'   848 

North  Africa,  market  for,  in   411 

Brushes 

British  Malaya,  import  trade   211 

Burma 

Land  clearing  equipment  wanted  for..  891 
Report  by  Trade  Commission  H.  A. 

Chisholm   891 

Butter 

British  West  Indies: 

Bermudas,  import  trade  >  . .  457 

Dominican  Republic,  import  require- 
ments  991 
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Butter—  Con. 
Great  Britain,  and  cheese  situation..  984 

Haiti,  import  trade  in  1093 

Holland,  market  in   15 

production,  1922  \.  217 

Hong  Kong,  import  trade   206 

Java,  import  trade..  '..  1049 


Calcium  carbide 

Australia,  imports   138 

Ceylon,  market  for  253,  723 

Northern  Africa,  market   449 

United  States,  revocation  of  duty  on 

from  Quebec   36 

Canada 

Appointment  to  the  Bristol  Office...  611 

China's  trade  with,  1922-23   851 

Exhibition  of  West  African  products 
at  Montreal   7 

Exports  to  U.S.  as  affected  by  tariffs. 

92,  268,  436,   616,   836,  1022 

Extension  course  in  export  trade.. 515, 

875,  972,  1020,  1067 

Franco-Canadian  convention:  ratifica- 
tions exchanged   435 

French  edition  of  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  3,  133 

Hazard  machine  to  be  installed..    ..  1019 

Imports  from  in  the  United  Kingdom.  1024 

Industrial  union  for  protection  of  in- 
dustrial property   582 

Irish  Free  State  extend  preference  to  580 

Openings  for  Junior  Trade  Commis- 
sioners  611 

"Representation  in  British  and  Foreign 
Markets"  395,  476,  435,  628,  835 

"Republic  of  Chile":  new  publication.  307 

Selling  in  foreign  markets:  pointers  for 
Canadian  exporters   764 

Shipping  service  between  Vancouver, 
Avonmouth  and  Glasgow..  ..-  ..  ..  455 

Summary   of   trade  by  months..  155, 

307,  515,  699,  924 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray's  itiner- 
ary  51 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleaknev's 
visit  to  133,  476 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleaknev's 
itinerary  in  563,  612 

Trade   Commissioner  A.   E.  Bryan's 
forthcoming  visit  to   275 

Trade  with  Siam   811 

Visits  of  foreign  representatives  to  con- 
nections in   142 

Word  of  appreciation  from  Hon.  J.  A. 

Robb   267 

Canned  fish 

Italy,  marking  of   903 

Canned  fruits 

Australia,  reduction  in  price  of..  ..  166 
Canned  goods 

Hong  Kong,  trade  in   245 

Java,  import  trade  1050 

Northern  Africa,  market   842 

vegetables,  tinned  and  preserved. .  ..  898 
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Canned  milk 

Java,  import  trade   999 

Catalogues 

British  West  Indies,  essentials  in  for.  45 
Cattle 

British  iMalaya,   dairy   imports  from 

Australia   246 

Hong  Kong,  trade  in   243 

Cement 

Australia,  imports   13S 

British  West  Indies : 

Bahamas,  requirements   576 

Esthonia,  industry  of   772 

South  Africa,  anti-dumping   duty  on 

from  Europe   295 

Cereals 

Haiti,  market  requirements   1093 

Northern  Africa,  market  752,  801 

Ceylon 

Calcium  carbide   market  in..    ..253,  723 

Import  trade  improving   357 

Trade  of   950 

Cheese 
British  West  Indies: 

Bermuda,  import  trade   458 

Dominican  Republic,  import  trade..  ..  992 

Great  Britain,  and  butter  situation. .  . .  984 

Haiti,  import  requirements   1094 

Holland,  market  in   16 

production,  1922   217 

Hong  Kong,  import  trade   206 

Java,  market  preference   104S 

Chemicals 

British  West  Indies: 

Bahamas,  requirements  in  industrial.  578 

British  Malaya,  for  rubber  estates..  ..  285 

Java,  market  in   712 

Northern  Africa,  market   448 

Uruguay,  requirements   643 

Chemists'  and  druggists'  sundries 

Java,  market   712 

Chewing  gum 

Java,  market   1052 

Chile 

Agricultural  implements  in  demand.  .218,  975 

Declaration  of  passengers'  luggage  in  959 
Republic  of:   its  economic  condition 

and  trading  opportunities   475 

China 

Canada's  trade  with  1922-23. .  ......  851 

Chinese  and  the  working  of  machinery  689 

Effects  of  Japanese  earthquake   613 

Foreign-style  native  banks  in   589 

.  German  activities  in,  and  the  Far  East  589 

Hair-net  industry  of   590 

Industrial  activity  in   590 

Iron  and  steel  market  in   761 

Regulations  regarding  imports   35 
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China — Con. 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  J.  W. 
Ross.  Shanghai: 

July  25,  1923   332 

July  10,  1923   378 

Aug.  25.  1923   589 

September  15.  1923   613 

October  1.  1923   761 

October  15.  1923   812 

November  l.  1923   851 

Trade-marks  and  patents,  provisional 

filing   7 

Trans-Siberian  mail  service   590 

Wheat  and  flour  in  demand   589 

market  in  332,  812 

Chinaware  ant!  glassware 

Java,  import  trade   934 

Cider 

British  West  Indies: 
Bermuda,  imports   458 

( lothing 

British  West  Indies: 

Bermuda,  requirements   621 

British  Malaya,  requirements   175 

.lava,  market  for,  in   807 

Northern  Africa,  market  for  and  per- 
sonal furnishings   591 

Coal 

Great  Britain,  shipments  in  exchange 

for  Canadian  pitwood   64 

Northern  Africa,  market  for   540 

Codfish 

British  West  Indies: 

Bermudas,  import  trade   458 

Haiti,  import  requirements  1094 

Cold  storage 

Japan   239 

Mould  growths  on  meat  in   443 

Colombia 

Consular  regulations  of   128 

Economic  conditions  in   819 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Stevens,  Jamaica : 

October  26,  1923   819 

Trade  situation  in   727 

Condensed  milk 

Dominican  Republic,  import  trade..  ..  1042 

Great  Britain,  standards   747 

Java,  trade  in   1000 

Northern  Africa,  imports   897 

Conf  ectionery 

British  West  Indies : 

Bermudas,  imports   458 

Dominican  Republic,  import  trade..  ..  992 

Haiti,  import  requirements   1095 

Hong  Kong,  trade  in   279 

Java,  import  trade   1051 

Northern  Africa,  imports   901 

Cooking  utensils 

British  Malaya,  market  in   135 

Cotton 

Great  Britain,  state  of  trade   745 

United  States,  crop  forecast   105 

to  regulate  trade  in   174 
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Crops 

Great  Britain,  harvest  conditions..   ..  488 
preliminary  statement   845 

Cuoa  , 

Closing  of  Trade  Commissioner's  office  476 

Economic  conditions   536 

Industrial  developments   198 

Market  for  certain  Canadian  products 

109,  292 

Potato  import  restrictions   175 

Reports  by  J.   L.  Gonzalez-Hoyuela, 
office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner : 

June  30,  1923   109 

July  31,  1923   292 

September  20,  1923   537 

Cyprus 

Tariff  revised   549 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Glass  industry  of   574 

D 

Dairy  produce 

New  Zealand,  exports   781 

Northern  Africa,  imports   895 

Denmark 

High  standard  in  market  eggs   863 

Manufacturing  industry  of   959 

New  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

service  in   123 

Roofing  board  imports:  marking..  145 

Russian  credit  and  export  facilities  in.  929 

Dominican  Republic 

Flour  requirements  of   231 

Foodstuffs  requirements  989,  1039 

Hardware  requirements  in   1096 

History,  resources  and  development . .  883 

Industrial  developments   197 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Stevens : 

July  12,  1923   231 

Sept.  15,  1923   572 

Nov.  10,  1923  882,  930,  989, 

1039,  1096 

Representation,     demand,  steamship 

facilities  and  statistics   930 

Soap  trade  in  '   1096 

Tariff  changes   959 

Dredges 

British  Malaya,  market   20 

Dried  apples 

Great  Britain,  market   799 

Dried  fruit 

Australia,  season  1923..   958 

Dried  milk 

Great  Britain,  English  regulations   881 

market  1071 

Drugs,  etc. 

British  Malaya,  imports   177 
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Dry  goods 

Australia,  imports   97 

Hons  Kcng,  imports   376 

South   Africa,  market  for  and  piece 
goods   537 

Dyes 

Northern  Africa,  market   451 

E 

Earthenware 

Northern  Africa,  market   937 

Ecuador 

Consular  regulations   597 

Eggs 

Denmark,  high  standard  in  market..  863 
Great  Britain,  condition  of  market..  746 

Electrical  supplies 

British  Malaya,  position  in   134 

Hong  Kong,  market  in   374 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica   447 

Northern  Africa,  market  for   663 

Electricity 

Australia,  Victorian  Government's  elec- 
trical scheme   167 

British  Malaya,  equipment  in  use  in..  247 

Electric  lighting 
Uruguay,  requirements  in  sets   644 

Eie  valors 

South  Africa,  grain  in   645 

Enamelled  ware 

British  Malaya,  dinner  pails  for..   ..  285 

Engineers'  stores 

British  Malaya  import  trade   211 

Engines 

British  Malaya  market   23 

Esthonia 

Cement  industry..   772 

Exchange  (foreign) 

Its  relation  to  export  trade   766 

Exhibitions  and  fairs 

Argentina,   dairying   and  refrigerating 

appliances   267 

Australia,  Australian  grown  cotton...  255 
Austria,  Vienna  Fair  and  British  trade.  728 
Canada,    West    African    products  at 

Montreal   7 

droit  Britain, 
British    Empire,    Australia's  parti- 
cipation in   275 

space  at   36 

competition  for  furniture  designs  773 

restaurant  supplies   563 

British  Industries  Fair,  1924.. 274,  818 
Glasgow  housing  and   health  ex- 
hibition  169 

West  of  England  and  South  Wales 

exhibitions   747 

Italy,  Milan  sample  fair   285 

New    Zealand,    Auckland,    winter..  367 


Extension  course  in  export  trade.. 

875,  923,  972,  1067 
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F 

Fertilizers 

Hong  Kong,  imports  of   375 

South   Africa,  anti-dumping  duty  on 

from  Europe   295 

Filters 

British  Malaya,  imports   137 

Finland 

Automotives  market  in   112 

Forest  depletion  in   382 

Fish 

Australia,  import  trade   94 

Br  tish  Malaya,  import  trade   73 

British  preferential  tariffs  applicable  to, 

of  Canadian  origin   188 

British  West  Indies,  Bermudas,  market  459 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   1039 

France,  preserved  fish  import  require- 
ments   145 

Hong  Kong,  trade  in  and  fish  products  279 

Italy,  marking  of  tins  postponed..   ..  1104 

regulations  re  marking  containers...  112 

Java,  imports  of  various   1001 

Northern  Africa,  market   840 

"Pink  eye"  in  dry  salted   1060 

Uruguay,  requirements   641 

Flax 

Germany,  prospects  in  1923   342 

Latvia,  acreage  increased   238 

Flour 

Australia,  prices   27 

Brazil,  trade  in   680 

British  Malaya,  import  trade   74 

British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  import 

trade   459 

British  Honduras,  requirements..   ..  926 

Canada's  progressive  trade   614 

China,  market  for  in  332,  589,  812 

Dominican  Reoublic:  its  requirements 

231,  1039 

Haiti,  requirements  of   525 

Hong  Kong,  trade  of  in   170 

Java,  import  trade   999 

South  Africa,  weights  for   173 

Straits  Settlements,  prices  in   281 

Foodstuffs 

Argentina,    ordinance    respecting  in 

Buenos  Aires   195 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  require- 
ments in  405,  499 

Bermudas,  import  trade  of   493 

Dominican  Republic,  requirements. .  ..  1039 

Northern  Africa,  market  752,  801 

Footwear 

Argentina  rubber,  imports   1002 

Australia,  imports  of  leather  and  rub- 
ber  98 

British  Malaya,  requirements   176 

Holland,  temporary  import  restrictions  725 

Northern  Africa,  market  in   1045 

South  Africa,  import  duties  on   327 

France 

Apple  market  in   1052 

Canadian  woods  for   174 
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France — Con. 
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l'i-h  (preserved)  import  requirements  145 
Franco-Canadian  trade  convention  ap- 
proved  91 

in  force   548 

Ratifications   435 

Registration  of  traders'  tax   36 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  Her- 
oule  Barre,  Paris: 

.Tune  21.  1923   78 

November  28,  1923   1052 

Frails 

Australia,  Government  no  longer  guar- 
anteeing pools   581 

British  West  Indies: 

Bahamas,  import  requirements   494 

Bermudas,  import  trade  in  tinned  ..  460 

British  Malaya,  import  trade   75 

Dominican  Republic,  imports  in  tinned  1040 

Cheat   Britain,  crop  prospects   127 

Holland,  crop  conditions   178 

Bong  Kong,  import  trade  in  fresh..  207 

Northern  Africa,  imports   902 

imports  of  preserved   897 

United  States,  regulations  re  fresh,  and 

vegetable  imports   1054 

Furniture 

Australia,  import  trade   59 

British  Malaya,  import  trade   102 

Java,  import  trade   849 

N    w  Zealand,  condition  of  market..  ..  326 

Northern  Africa,  market  for,  in   985 

Furs 

Australia,  imports   96 

•N.S.W.,  seal  herds  of   1006 


G 

Galvanized  pipe 

Brazil,  in  demand   108 

Galvanized  wire 

British  Malaya,  demand  for   327 

Germany 

Apples  (Canadian)   on  the  Hamburg 

market   739 

Business  conditions.  .8,  157,  333,  521,  887 

Flax  prospects   342 

Industrial  activities  in  the  Far  East..  589 

Minerals  (Canadian),  market  in   789 

Parcel  post  with  Canada   257 

Port  activity  declines   701 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Hamburg: 

June  6,  1923   8 

July  9,  1923..   157 

September  14,  1923   521 

October  15,  1923   701 

October  18,  1923   739 

October  20.  1923   789 

October  26,  1923   793 

November  7,  1923   887 

November  12,  1923   942 
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Germany — Con. 
Report  by  C.  I.  Rooke,  office  of  Trade 
Commissioner,  Hamburg: 

August  11,  1923   332 

Sugar,  market  in,  for   793 

situation  in   942 

Ginseng 

Hong  Kong,  import  trade   207 

Glass  bottles 

Hong  Kong,  imports  •   374 

Glassware 

British  Malaya,  import  trade..   ..   ..  211 

British  West  Indies: 

Bermudas,  market   533 

Czecho-Slovakia,  industry  of   574 

Java,  imports   934 

Northern  Africa,  import  trade,  in,  and 

earthenware   937 

Grain 

Russia,  export  prospects..  .,   438 

Gramaphones 

British  Malaya,  trade  in   104 

Grapes 

Australia,  trial  shipment  to  Canada..  33 

Great  Britain 

Agriculture:  some  features  of  in..   ..  313 

Apple  marketing  conditions   227 

Better  outlook  on  the  Clyde   974 

Boot  and  shoe  exports   788 

Bristol    and    Avonmouth    trade  with 

Canada   683 

Bristol,  reports  of  Acting  Trade  Com- 
missioner Douglas  S.  Cole: 

June  22,  1923    64 

June  20,  1923   65 

July  16,  1923   168 

July  24,  1923   201 

Aug.  28,  1923..  ..*   444 

Sept.  26,  1923   618 

Sept.  29,  1923   619 

Sept.  25,  1923    683 

Oct.  15,  1923    747 

Oct.  19,  1923   818 

British  Empire  Exhibition:  competi- 
tions for  furniture  designs   773 

restaurant  supplies.'   563 

British  Industries  Fair,  1924  274,  818 

Business  conditions  124,  309, 

441,  489,  708,  1073 

Butter  and  cheese  imports   483 

situation   984 

Canadian  imports,  Jan.-June  1923..  ..  204 

Cattle  shipments  from  Canada   94 

Cereal  crop  yields  (estimated)  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales   312 

Cheese  (Canadian)  futures  market  in  487 

Condensed  milk  standards   747 

Confectionery  trades  progress   510 

Cotton  trade  in  Lancashire   745 

Crop  prospects   125 

yield  preliminary   845 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Dried  milk;  its  increased  use   486 

regulations  in  England   881 

standards  adopted  in  England  and 

Wales   295 

Egg  market  conditions..   ..   746 

Evaporated  apples  in   799 

Evaporated  milk  market  in   1071 

Frozen  salmon,  market  for  in   396 

Fruit  crop  prospects   127 

Glasgow  Housing  and  Health  Exhibi- 
tion  169 

Glasgow,  reports   of  Trade  Commis- 
sioner G.  B.  Johnson: 

July  13,  1923   169 

Aug.  15,  1923   347 

Aug.  31,  1923   441 

Nov.  30,  1923.   974 

Harvest   conditions   in   England  and 

Wales   489 

Hay     (Canadian)     import  prospects 

in   168,  440,  983 

Honey  (Canadian)  import  prospects..  1070 

Imperial  Customs  Conference  forms..  686 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1922...  1024,  1074 

insurance  of  parcel  post  for   756 

Interpretation  of  trade  terms   65 

Liverpool,    reports    by    Fruit  Trade 
Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith: 

July  12,  1923   126 

July  12,  1923   127 

Aug.  24,  1923   396 

Aug.  16,  1923   397 

Aug.  31,  1923   440 

Sept.  12,  1923   487 

London,  reports  by  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Harrison  Watson: 

July  13,  1923   124 

July  10,  1923   125 

July  16,  1923   203 

July  20;  1923   $28 

Aug.  16,  1923   309 

Aug.  9,  1923..   310 

Aug.  14,  1923   312 

Aug.  14,  1923   313 

.Sept.  6,  1923   483 

Sept.  10,  1923  488 

Sept.  13,  1923   489 

Oct.  13,  1923   708 

Oct.  26,  1923   799 

Nov.  5,  1923   844 

Nov.  6,  1923   845 

Dec.  4,  1923   1024 

Manchester,  reports  of  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  E.  Ray: 

Oct.  15,  1923   709 

Oct.  20,  1923   745 

Oct.  23,  1923   746 

Nov.  29,  1923   983 

Nov.  22,  1923   984 

Northern  Ireland:  financial  and  indus- 
trial situation   1030 

Overseas  trade,  Jan.-June,  1923..    ..  203 

Paper  industry,  trend  of..*   859 

Pitwood  (Canadian)  for  South  Wales.  401 

Port  of  London's  trade,  1922-23   844 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Poultry  grits,  market  in   1072 

Poultry  in  demand  in  Manchester..  ..  709 

trade  in  West  of  England   619 

Powdered    milk    by    spray  process; 

market   618 

Rubber  goods  market  in   397 

Tobacco  (Canadian)  in   310 

Tomato  market  in   126 

Trade  of  Port  of  London               ..  ..  844 

with  Irish  Free  State   1083 

Turkey  prices  in  West  of  England..  886 
West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Ex- 
hibitions  747 

Wooden  ware  market  in  West  of  Eng- 

•land   444 

Groceries  (miscellaneous) 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  import 

trade   498 


H 

Hair-nets 

China,  industry  in   590 

Haiti 

British  Chamber  of  Commerce   164 

Canadian  participation  in  trade  of  1037 

Cut    in    freight    rates    between  Ja- 
maica and   564 

Descriptive  1033 

Flour  requirements  of   525 

Foodstuffs  imports  into  1091 

Industrial  developments   197 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Stevens,  Kingston,  Jamaica: 

Sept.  5,  1923   525 

Sept.  24,  1923   564 

Dec.  1,  1923  1033,  1091 

Hardware 

Australia,  import  trade   62 

British  Malaya,  articles  in  demand.  .327-329 

cast  iron  pans  for   173 

import  trade   211 

British  West  Indies: 

Bahamas,  requirements  (general) ....  575 

Bermudas,  market   529 

Hong  Kong,  market  in   373 

Hardwood 

United  States,  market  for  Canadian  in 
New  England   348 

Hats 

Hong  Kong,  import  trade  in   375 

Hay 

Great  Britain,  market  prospects. .  168, 

440,  983 

Holland 

Butter  production,  1922   217 

Economic  conditions  79,  255 

Food  products  (miscellaneous)  in..  ..  13 
Footwear,  temporary  import  restrictions  725 

Fruit  crop  conditions   178 

New  appointment  to  the  Rotterdam 
office   563 
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Holland— Cm 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  N.  D. 
Johnson,  Rotterdam: 

June  S.  1923   13 

June  20,  1923   79 

June  17,  1923   217 

Julv  26,  1923   255 

September  10,  1923   680 

October  ;>.  1923   725 

Rubber  situation  in   680 

Honduras 

Consular  fees  increase   1038 

Honey 

Belgium,  market  in   69 

Great  Britain,  prospects  Canadian  in..  1070 

Hong  Kong 

Biscuit  imports  into   279 

Building  materials,  market  for   331 

Canned  goods  trade  in   245 

Cattle  trade  in   243 

Confectionery  import  trade  of   279 

Dairy  products  market  in   206 

Fish  and  fish  products  imports   279 

Flour  importations  into   170 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  imports..  207 

Ginseng  imports  into  •  ..  207 

Hardware  market  in   373 

Leather  and  boot  and  shoe  imports..  280 

Lumber  market  in   330 

Malt  liquors  and  spirits  trade  in..   ..  245 

Meat  products  trade  of   243 

Miscellaneous  products  market  in..  ..  373 

Hosiery 

British  Malaya,  requirements   176 

Xew  Zealand,  market   229 

I 

Ice  cream  freezers 

British  Malaya,  imports   100 

India 

Agricultural  implements  market  possi- 
bilities 349,  416 

Bombay's  pre-war  and  post-war  trade  626 

Business  conditions  579,  1085 

Foreign  trade  for  June,  1923   356 

notes   276 

Import  situation  in   751 

Irrigation  progress  in   192 

Jute  crop  in  Bengal  increased   278 

Marking  regulations:   new  publication  686 

Regulations  under  Boilers  Act   709 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  H.  A. 
Chisholm,  Calcutta: 

June  8,  1923   94 

June  25,  1923   192 

June  30,  1923   276 

July  16,  1923   278 

July  6,  1923   349 

August  1,  1923..   356 

August  1,  1923   357 

August  21,  1923   501 

September  4,  1923   579 

August  28,  1923   626 

October  25,  1923   891 

November  1,  1923   950 


Paob 

India — Con. 
Reports  by  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  S.  O'Meara,  Calcutta: 


September  12,  1923   629 

October  2,  1923   751 

Tacks:  inquiry  from,  for   234 

Wheat  crop  of  94,  501 

exports  resumed   629 

Inks  (printing) 

Argentina,  opening  in.  ,   447 

Insulin 

New  Zealand,  exempted  from  duty..  875 

Invoice  requirements 

Mexico   227 

Ireland 

Parcel  post  insurance   958 


Report  by  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B. 
Johnson,  Glasgow: 

October  22,  1923  876,  953,  975,  1030 

Trade   inquiries   from,   for  Canadian 


products                                       . .  347 

Irish  Free  State 

British  Preferential  Tariff  extended  to 

Canada   580 

Finance,  industries  and  resources..   ..  878 

Import  facts  and  figures   976 

Tariff  arrangements   956 

Trade  of   953 

with  United  Kingdom   1083 

with  United  States   975 

Iron  and  steel  products 

British  Malaya,  market   25 

China,  market   761 

Japan,  market   761 

Northern  Africa,  market  for   1087 

Irons  (spirit  and  charcoal) 

British  Malaya   105 

Irrigation 

Australia,  Burrinjuck  dam  nearing  com- 
pletion. .  . .  .  . .  . .  33 

India,  progress  of   192 

Italy 

Agricultural  production  in  1923..  ..  ..  1104 

Business  conditions  in.  .  .  .106,  161,  420, 

721,  1008 

Canned  fish,  marking  of..   ..112,  903,  1104 

Commercial  treaty  with  Austria . .    . .  239 

Import  regulations   HI 

Improved  farming  methods  in   1021 

Industrial  situation  in   858 

Marking  regulations   465 

Milan  sample  fair   285 

Oxen,  duty  on:  a  correction   216 

Public  works  development   1007 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner,  W. 
McL.  Clarke,  Milan: 

July  9,  1923   161 

July  20,  1923...   239 

Oct.  31,  1923   858 

Nov.  15,  1923   943 

Nov.  16,  1923..   1007 
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Italy — Con. 
Reports  by  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  F.  MacEachern,  Milan — Con. 


June  20,  1923   106 

July  25,  1923   287 

Aug.  27,  1923   420 

Oct.  9,  1923   721 

Nov.  5,  1923    903 

Nov.  7,  1923   905 

Nov.  15,  1923   1021 

Report  by  M.  E.  Cernuschi,  office  of 
Trade  Commissioner,  Milan: 

Nov.  24,  1923,  .  . .   1008 

Sanitary  ware  trade  in   905 

Sugar   production   and   probable  im- 
ports   943 

Tariff  reduction,  certain  fish  and  meat 

imports   81 

Tinned  salmon  duty  modification..  ..  215 

Tour  in  Near  East  by  Mr.  Clarke..  971 

Trade  of  during  1922   287 

Wheat  harvest  in   858 

J 

Jamaica.    See  British  West  Indies. 

Jams  and  jellies 

British    West    Indies,    Bahamas,  im- 
ports  494 

Bermudas,  import  trade   460 

Dominican  Republic,  import  trade..  1040 

Hong  Kong,  imports  of  into   245 

Java,  imports   1049 

Japan 

Articles  temporarily  exempt  from  im- 
port duty   477 

British  Malaya's  trade  with   800 

Catalogues  wanted  W  476,  520 

Crop  estimates  for  1923   209 

Effects  of  Japanese  earthquake . .    . .  613 

Finance  and  reconstruction  costs . .   . .  862 

Import  and  duty  exemptions   875 

Iron  and  steel  market   761 

List  of  New  York  firms  trading  with.  465 

Refrigeration  in   239 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  A.  E. 
Bryan,  Yokohama: 

June  15,  1923   54 

July  3,  1923   210 

June  15,  1923   239 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  J.  W. 
Ross,  Shanghai: 

Sept.  15,  1923   613 

Oct.  1,  1923   761 

Timber  and  steel  requirements  of..  ..  613 
Trade    Commissioner   A.   E.  Bryan's 

safety   395 

Trade  marks  re  registration  in   1090 

Trade  of.  January- June.  1923   210 

Wheat  estimates  for  1923   54 

Java 

Automotive  markets  in   565 

Building  material,  furniture,  and  paints 

in   848 


Pagb 

Java — Con. 

Canada's  share  of  the  trade   1051 

Chemicals  market  in   712 

Chemists'  and  druggists'  sundries  in . .  712 

China  and  glassware  in   934 

Clothing  market  in   807 

Leather,  market  for  in   671 

Paper  trade  notes   630 


Provisions  and  beverages  in..  ..999,1048 
Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman,    Singapore:     565,  630, 

671,  712,  757,  807,  848,  934,  999,  1048 


Rubber  goods  in   757 

Textiles  market  in   807 

Junior  Trade  Commissioners: 

Openings  for   611 

Jute 

India,  crop  of  Bengal  increased   278 

L 

Lamps  and  lampware 

British  Malaya,  imports   101 

Land  clearing  equipment 

Burma,  demand  for  in   891 

Lard 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  import 

trade   495 

Dominican  Republic,  import  trade....  1041 

Latex  cups 
British  Malaya,  for  rubber  estates..  ..  284 

Latvia 

Flax  acreage  increased   23S 

Leather 

Hong  Kong,  trade  in   280 

Java,  market  in   671 

South  Africa,  prohibition  of  importa- 
tion of  adulterated   124 

United  States,  marking  of  rolls  of  upper  549 

Licenses 

Norway,  commercial  travellers  in....  79S 

Lighting  plants 

British  Malaya,  demand  for   328 

Liquors  (malt) 

Hong  Kong,  import  trade  in   245 

Locomotives 

Australia,  import  trade   63 

Locomotives  and  trucks 

British  Malaya,  market   21 

Lumber 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  require- 
ments   576 

Brazil,  market  for   107 

Hong  Kong,  market  in   330 

Turkey,  trade  in   314 

United  States,  tariff  on  logs  of  fir, 

spruce,  etc   145 

Uruguay,  requirements   641 
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M 

Macaroni 

Dominican  Republic,  import  trade..  ..  1041 

Holland,  market  in   14 

Northern  Africa,  imports   899 

Machinery 

Australia,  imports   62 

British  Malaya,  import  trade  of..  ..  212 

for  rubber  estates   282 

Mail  order 

Briiish  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  business 

increase  in   325 

Mall 

Brazil,  market  for   107 

Man  ures 

Northern  Africa,  market   448 

Marking 

British  West  Indies,  containers  for..  ..  291 
Meat 

Australia,  bonus  to  beef  industry..  ..  191 
British  West  Indies : 

Bahamas,  import  trade   495 

Bermudas,  import  trade   489 

Dominican  Republic,    import   trade..  1042 

Hong  Kong,  beef  trade  in   243 

Java,  trade  1001 

Northern  Africa  market  (salted  and  pre- 
served)   842 

Medicines,  etc. 

Australia,  imports   96 

Northern  Africa,  market  (Patent) . .  . .  452 

Mexico 

Business  conditions  in..  143,  500,  685, 

859,  1103 

Invoice  requirements   227 

Parcel  post  shipments   958 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  C. 
Noel  Wilde,  Mexico  City: 

.lime  30,  1923   143 

September  1,  1923   500 

October  1,  1923   685 

Rubber  goods,  market  in  333,  370 

Tariff  changes  80,  422,  959 

Trade-marks  and  labels  in   79 

Mica 

United  States,  market  conditions  for 
Canadian  in   973 

Milk 

British  West  Indies: 

Bahamas,  import  trade   496 

Bermudas,   imports   of   condensed..  490 

British  Malaya,  import  trade   75 

Great  Britain,  increased  use  of   486 

( dried)  standards  adopted  in  England 

and  WTales   295 

Belgium,  market  for  powdered   789 

Minerals 

Germany,  Canadian  in   789 

Mining  supplies 

British  Malaya,  demand  in,  for   20 


Page. 

Morocco.    See  North  Africa. 

Motor  spirit 

Australia,  production   1007 

Mowers  and  scythes 

British  Malaya,  market  for   136 

Musical  instruments 

Australia,  import  trade   59 

N 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Ammonium  sulphate,  market  in   551 

Cast  iron  pans  for   173 

Financial  and  business  conditions  in..  376 

Stockings,  women's,  market  in   17 

Newfoundland 

Preference  to  Jamaica   548 

Spain   548 

Newspaper  overissues 

British  Malaya,  market   19 

Newsprint 

United  States,  defines  standard   382 

New  Zealand 

Canadian  imports  increased   892 

Dairy  produce  in   781 

Finances  of                 .  .    :.   ...    ..750,  892 

Furniture  market  condition   326 

Hosiery  and  underwear  market   229 

Increase  in  imports  from  Canada..  ..  546 

Insulin  exempted  from  duty   875 

Radio  equipment  market  in   710 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  W. 
A.  Beddoe,  Auckland: 

June  6,  1923   70 

August  27,  1923   546 

October  8,  1923   750 

October  29,  1923   892 

Reports  by  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  M.  Croft,  Auckland: 

June  25,  1923   198 

July  9,  1923   229 

July  23,  1923   326 

September  24,  1923   710 

November  5,  1923   1006 

Resumption    of    trade    with  former 

enemy  countries   70 

Rubber  goods  market  in   198 

Special    duty:    goods    from  countries 

with  depreciated  currencies   724 

Tariff  changes  187,  596,  724 

Tenders  invited..  39,  146,  337,  381,  503, 

550,  688,  773,  1009 

Trade  of . .   1006 

Winter  exhibition  at  Auckland   367 

North  Africa  (Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia) 

Agricultural  machinery  market  of.. 270,  315 

Automotives  market  in   367 

Building  materials  market  in   411 

Cereals  and  feedstuffs  in  752,  801 

Chemicals  market  in   449 

Clothing    and    personal  furnishings: 

market   591 
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North  Africa — Con. 

Coal  import  trade  of   540 

Electrical  equipment  market  in   663 

Foodstuffs  market  in  836,  895 

Footwear  trade  in   1045 

Furniture  market  in   985 

Iron  and  steel  market  in   1087 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  W. 
McL.  Clarke,  Milan: 

July  15,  1923   270 

August  11,  1923   448 

September  28,  1923   663 

October  19,  1923   838 

November  12,  1923   937 

November  6,  1923   985 

Norway- 
Commercial  travellers'  licenses  in..  ..  798 
Tariff   changes  36,  1055 

O 

Oxen 

Italy,  duty  on:  a  correction   216 

P 

Paints  and  varnishes 

British  West  Indies: 

Bahamas,  requirements   577 

Bermudas,  market   532 

British  Malaya,  market  for  213,  331 

Java,  import  trade                          . .  850 

Norway,  trade  in  and  varnishes   139 

Paper 

Australia,  import  trade  in   139 

Brazil,  market  conditions   108 

British  Malaya,  imports   213 

Corrugated  fibreboard  container   443 

Great  Britain,  trend  of  industry..   ..  859 

Hong  Kong,  import  trade  in   374 

Java,  notes  on,  trade  of   630 

United  States,  ruling  on  standard  news- 
print   837 

Paper  containers 

As  a  means  of  creating  sales   118 

Parcel  post 

Argentina,   surtax  258,  958 

Belgium,  direct  exchange   863 

British   West   Indies,   Barbados,  new 

certificate  of  origin   110 

British  West  Indies,  regulations..    ..  215 

Canada,  direct  exchange  with  Germany  257 

Ireland,  insurance   958 

Mexico,  customs  surcharge   958 

Peru,  consular  invoices  for  goods  sent 

by   421 

Perambulators 

British  Malaya,  market   252 

Peru 

Consular  invoices  for  goods  sent  by 

parcel  post   421 

Petroleum 

Argentina,  industry  in   860 


Page. 


Phosphate 

Australia,  deposits  in  the  Pacific.  ..  313 
Pianos 

British  Malaya,  import  trade   103 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Java,  imports  1051 

Piping 

British  Malaya,  market   23 

Pitwood 

Canada,  in  exchange  for  Welsh  anth- 
racite coal   64 

Great  Britain,  Canadian  for  South 
Wales   201 

Playing  cards 

British  Malaya,  market  for  Chinese..  98 

Postal  services 

China,  trans-Siberian  mail  service..  ..  590 
Great  Britain,  insurance  of  parcel  post 

for   756 

Ireland,  parcel  post  insurance   968 

United  States,  regulations  relative  to 

merchandise  imported  by  mail..   ..  771 

Potatoes 

Argentina,  market  for  seed  in..  ..  ..  762 

Cuba,  import  restriction   175 

South  Africa,  restriction  on  imports. .  724 

Poultry 

Great  Britain,  demand  in  Manchester  709 
trade  in  West  of  England   619 

Poultry  grits 

Great  Britain,  market  in  1072 

Powdered  milk 

Great  Britain,   market   for  by  spray 

process   618 

Java,  trade  in  1000 

Provisions 

Java,  import  trade  in   999 

Publications 

"Market  of  British  Malaya*''   971 

"Representation  in  British  and  foreign 

markets"   835 

"Republic  of  Peru"   924 

Public  finance 

Australia,  public  debt  of   615 

recovery  in   646 

Pulleys  and  steel  shafting 

Brazil   108 

Pulp 

Brazil,  market   conditions   108 

Pulpboard 

United  States,  duty  refunding  on  cer- 
tain Canadian   110 

Pumps 

British  Malaya,  market   23 
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R 

Radio 

New  Zealand,  market   710 

Raihvav  materials 

British  Malaya  22,  250 

South  Africa,  costs  in   763 

Railways 

British  Wesl   [ndies,  .Jamaica,  annual 
report  Dt*   235 

Raincoats 

British  Malaya   177 

Refrigerators 

British  Malaya,  imports   137 

British  Wesl   Indies,  Jamaica,  market 
for   813 

Representation 

Dominican  Republic   930 

Rolled  oats 

Holland,  market  in   13 

Roofing  (felt) 

British  Malaya,  in  demand   332 

Roofing  board 

Denmark,  marking  of  imports   145 

Rubber 

British  Malaya,  exports  of  para..    ..  132 
restriction  difficulties   133 

Rubber  belting 

Argentina,  market   907 

Brazil,  opening  for   663 

Rubber  footwear 

Northern  Africa,  market  1047 

Rubber  goods 

Argentina,  footwear,  wearing  apparel 

and  text'les:  import  trade..   ..1002,  1099 

Australia,  import  trade   97 

British  Malaya,  import  trade   212 

British  preferential  tariffs  applicable  to, 

of  Canadian  origin   52 

Great  Britain,  market  for  in   397 

Holland,  situation  in   680 

Java,  market   757 

Mexico,  market  in  333,  370 

New  Zealand,  market  for  in   198 

Uruguay,  requirements   644 

Rubber  latex 

British  Malaya   578 

Rubber  piping 

Argentina,  market   909 

Russia 

Agricultural  reconstruction  in   634 

Business  conditions  in   583 

Credit  and  export  facilities  for  in  Den- 
mark  929 

Grain  export  prospects   438 

Import  requirements  of   993 


Industrial  reconstruction  in.. 702,  740,  794 
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Russia — Con. 

Openings  for  Canadian  goods   994 

Progress  of  reconstruction  in   517 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Hamburg: 

Aug.  29,  1923   438 

Sept,  3,  1923   517 

Tariff   857 

Trade   reconstruction   in..    ..    ..853,  944 

Transportation  reconstruction  in..    ..  667 

S 

Safes 

British  Malaya,  import  trade  of   214 

Salmon 

Great  Britain,  market  for  frozen,  in..  396 

Holland,  market  in   16 

Ctaly,  duty  modification   215 

Samples 

British  West  Indies,  and  their  covering 
letters   142 

Sanitary  goods 
Argentina,  requirements  1100 

Sanitary  ware 

Italy,  trade  in   ..  905 

Scales 

Brazil,  demand  for   108 

Seeds 

Bermudas,  import  trade  of   494 

Selling  in  foreign  markets   7G4 

Semolina 

Holland,  market  in   13 

Sewing  machines 
British  Malaya   100 

Sheep 

Australia,  N.S.W.,  lambing  in   626 

SSiipping 

Canada,  Vancouver,  Avonmouth  and 

Glasgow  service.   455 

Great  Britain,  trade  of  London,  1922-23  844 
World's:  a  review   228 

Siam 

Canada's  trade  with   811 

Report  by  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman,  October  1,  1923   811 

Soaps 

British   West   Indies,  Bermudas,  im- 
port trade   492 

British  Malaya,  imports   214 

Northern  Africa,  market  for,  perfumes, 
etc   453 

Soda 

Northern   Africa,   imports   of  caustic, 
etc   450 
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South  Africa 

Adulterated  leather  a  prohibited  im- 
port  124 

Antii-dumping  duty  on  cement  and  fer- 
tilizers from  Europe   295 

Business  conditions  410,  574,  817 

Customs  regulations   687 

Flour  weights  for   172 

Food  and  Drugs  Act  Regulations. .  . .  294 

Footwear  duties   327 

Grain  elevators  in   645 

Import  trade  of,  January-June,  1923. .  820 

Piece  and  dry  goods  market  in   537 

Potato  import  restriction   724 

Price  movement  in   689 

Railway  material  costs  in   763 

Reports  by  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  Cormack,  Cape  Town: 

May  29,  1923   67 

July  14,  1923   294 

July  16,  1923   295 

August  8,  1923   410 

September  1,   1923   537 

October  8,  1923    817 

October  4,  1923   820 

Tariff  changes  145,  464 

Trade  conditions  in  the  coastal  towns.  67 

Spain 

Foreign  trade  of   1104 

Parts  of  British  Empire  to  which  Spain 

applies  second  column  of  tariff   502 

Preference   from   Newfoundland . .    . .  548 

Spirits 

Hong  Kong,  trade  in   246 

Starch 

Holland,  market  in   14 

Steel 

Japan,   immediate   requirements..    ..  613 

Sterilized  milk 

Java,  trade  in   1000 

Stockings 

Middle  East,  market  for  women's..  ..  17 

Straits  Settlements 

Fdour  prices  in  Singapore   281 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman,  Singapore: 

May  16,  1923  17,  19 

July  7,  1923   20 

June  1,  1923   76 

May  31,  1923   98 

June  7,  1923   132 

June  9,  1923   133 

June  14,  1923   173 

July  5,  1923   247 

July  14,  1923   285 

July  24,  1923   376 

Sugar 

British  West  Indies,  Bermudas,  import 

trade   493 

Germany,  market  in                       793,  942 

Italy,  production  and  probable  im- 
ports   943 

Northern  Africa,  market   838 
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Sulphate  (copper) 

Northern  Africa,  market   449 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Netherlands  East  Indies  r.  551 

Sulphur 

Australia,   bounty   on   production..  ..625 

Surgical  appliances  (rubber) 
Argentina  1099 

Sweden 

"B'entyl,"  a  new  motor  fuel   763 

Switzerland 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  F.  MacEachern,  Milan: 

October  25,  1923   806 

Situation  in   806 

Trading  of,  January-September  1021 

T 

Tacks 

India,  inquiry  for   234 

Tariff  s 

Argentina,   customs  surcharge;  goods 

sent  by  parcel  post   958 

foodstuffs  imports:  new  regulations  in 

Buenos  Aires   546 

parcel  post  surtax   258 

proposed  increase   216 

Australia,  board  in   596 

certificates  for  meat  imports   822 

deferred   110 

deferred  duties,  further  postponed.  596 

Austria,  commercial  treaty  with  Italy . .  239 

Brazil,   preferences   lapse  293,  659 

British  preferential,  applicable  to  rub- 
ber goods  of   Canadian   origin..  52 

automotives   4 

fish  of  Canadian  origin.   188 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  certi- 
ficate  of   origin   for   parcel  post 

shipments   110 

British  Guiana,  changes  in  and  tax 

ordinances   503 

Dominica,  changes   959 

Jamaica,  changes  in  customs  forms.  464 

St.  Lucia,  changes   725 

Trinidad,  new  regulations   548 

China,  regulations  re   35 

Cyprus,  revised   549 

Denmark,  marking  of  roofing  board  im- 
ports   145 

Ecuador,  consular  regulations  of..   ..  597 
France,  Franco-Canadian  trade  conven- 
tion approved   91 

in  force   548 

preserved  fish  import  requirements.  145 

registration  of  traders'  tax   36 

Holland,  footwear,  temporary  import 

restrictions   725 

Honduras,  increase  in  consular  fees..  1038 

Imperial  Customs  Conference  forms..  686 

India,  marking  regulations   686 

Irish  Free  State,  new  customs  arrange- 
ments  956 
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Tariffs— Con. 

Irish  Free  State — Con. 

British    preference   in   Canada  ex- 
tended to   580 

Italy,  commensal  treaty  with  Austria.  239 
enforcement  of  marking  of  fish  tins 

postponed  1104 

import  regulations   Ill 

marking  of  fish  containers:  regula- 
tions 112,  465 

oxen:  a  correction   216 

reduction  of  duties:  certain  fish  and 

meats   81 

tinned  salmon  duty  modification   215 

Japan,    articles    temporarily  exempt 

from  import  duty   477 

insulin  exempted  from  duty   875 

Mi  rico,  changes  80,  422 

parcel  post  shipments   958 

Newfoundland,  preference  for  Spain..  548 
ial  on  products  of  Jamaica.  548 

New  Zealand,  changes  187,  596,  724 

goods  from  countries  with  depreci- 

ated  currencies   724 

Norway,  commercial  travellers'  licenses 

in!   798 

increase   36 

Peru,  consular  invoices  for  goods  sent 

by  parcel  post   421 

Russia   857 

South  Africa,  anti-dumping  duty;  ce- 
ment and  fertilizers  from  Europe...  295 

changes  145,  464 

customs  regulations   687 

Food  and  Drugs  Act  regulations..  294 

potato  import  restrictions   724 

Spain,  parts  of  British  Empire  to  which 

Spain  applies  second  column  of  tariff  502 
United  States,  Canadian  export  trade 
to,  as  affected  by  tariffs  of.. 92,  268, 

436,  616,  836,  1022 
duty  refunding  on  certain  Canadian 

pulpboard   110 

.marking  of  rolls  of  upper  leather..  549 
products  of  United  States  fisheries 

sold  to  Canad;an  firms   725 

regulations:  goods  imported  by  mail.  771 
tariff  on  logs  of  fir,  spruce,  etc..  ..  145 
Venezuela,  registration  of  trade  marks.  687 
Tea 

British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  import 

trade   493 

Northern  Africa,  market   840 

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials 

British  Malaya   250 

Tenders  invited 
Australia..    ..178,  216,  297,  549,  597, 

687,  822,  960,  1009 
New  Zealand..  ..39,  146,  337,  380,  503, 

550,  688,  773,  1009 

Textiles  (rubberized) 

Argentina,  import  trade  in  1004 

British    West    Indies,   Bermudas,  re- 
quirements  621 

Java,  market  for  in   807 

Uruguay,  requirements   642 
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Timber 

Australia,  import  trade   61 

British  Malaya,  market   253 

Finland,  forest  depletion   382 

France,  Canadian  woods  for   174 

Japan,  immediate  requirements  of....  613 
United  States,  market  for  hardwood  in 

the  New  England  States   348 

Tin 

British  Malaya,  output   134 

Tires 

Argentina,  import  trade   906 

Australia,  import  trade   137 

British  Malaya,  market   251 

Tobacco 

Australia,  N.S.W.,  in  the  Common- 
wealth   846 

British  Malaya,  imports   211 

Great  Britain,  Canadian  in   310 

Tomatoes 

Great  Britain,  market  in   126 

Tools  and  fittings 

British  Malaya,  market   25 

Tools  and  implements 

British  Malaya,  imports   215 

Tractors 

British  Honduras,  for  hauling  lumber  in  38 

Trade  marks 

Australia,  patents  and  design  laws..  368 

Brands  and,  in  selling  abroad   323 

Japan,  re-registration  of  in   1090 

Mexico,  labels  and  in   79 

Venezuela,  registration   687 

Trade  marks  and  patents 

China,   provisional   filing   7 

Trade  terms 

United  Kingdom  interpretations..    ..  65 

Transportation 

Russia,  progress  of  reconstruction..  ..  667 

Trunks  (travelling) 

British  Malaya,  trade  in   76 

Tunisia.    See  North  Africa. 
Turkey 

Lumber  trade  in   314 

Turkeys 

Great  Britain,  prices  in  West  of  Eng- 
land   886 

U 

Underwear 

British  Malaya   177 

New  Zealand,  market   229 

United  Kingdom 

See  Great  Britain. 
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United  States 

Business  conditions  in..  ..54.  20S.  499,  787 

Canadian  exports  to.  as  affected  by- 
tariffs  of  92.  268,  436.  616.  S36.  1022 

Cotton  crop  forecast   105 

(trade  to  be  regulated)   174 

Fisheries  products  of,  sold  to  Cana- 
dian firms   725 

Fresh   fruit   and   vegetable  imports: 

regulations   1054 

Hardwood  market  in  the  New  England 

States   348 

Investigation  re  tariff  on  logs  of  fir, 

etc   145 

Leather  (upper),  marking  of  rolls..  ..  549 

Mica :  market  conditions  for  Canadian  973 

Newsprint  paper:  ruling   S37 

standard  denned   382 

Pulpboard  duty  refunding   110 

Regulations   relative   to  merchandise 

imported  by  mail  ;   ..  771 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  Fred- 
eric Hudd.  New  York: 

September  1.  1923   348 

November  9.  1923   787 

December  5.  1923   973 

Reports  by  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  As- 
sistant Trade  Commissioner,  New 
York: 

June  29.  1923    55 

Julv  27.  1923   174 

August  2,  1923    208 

September  11.  1923   462 

September  21.  1923   499 

Trade  of.  1922-23    462 

Uruguay 

Opportunities  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers  641 

Report  bv  Actins  Trade  Commissioner 
P.  W.  Cook,  Buenos  Aires: 
August  25.  1923  542,  641 

Trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  542 


Valves  or  vater  cock* 

British  Malaya,  for  rubber  estates. 
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Vegetables 

British  West  Indies : 

Bahamas,  import  trade   497 

Bermudas,  import  trade   490 

Dominican  Republic,  import  trade . .  . .  1043 
United  States,  regulations  re  fresh  and 
fruit  imports  1054 

Venezuela 

Trade-marks  registration  in   6S7 

Vermicelli 

Holland,  market  in   14 


W 

West  Africa 

Exhibition  of  products  at  Montreal..  7 

Wheat 

Australia,  Government  aid  to  growers  190 

prices   27 

China.  croD  and  market  conditions.. 

332,   5S9,  812 

India,  new  crop  94,  501 

exports  resumed   629 

Italy,  harvest  in   S5S 

Japan,  estimates  for  1923   54 

Whiskies 

British  West  Indies: 

Bermuda,  import  trade   457 

Java,  imports  1051 

Wire  nail* 

British  Malaya,  for  rubber  estates. .  . .  283 

Woodenvare 

Great  Britain,  market  for,  in  West  of 
England   444 

Wool 

Australia,  clip,  season  1922-23..   .  .821,  1007 

New  South  Wales,  sales  open   625 

Woollens 

Australia,  manufactures   191 

Y 

Yea->t 

Java,  trade  in  t  ..  ..  1052 
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